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The vacuum 

It was a fragile peace that 
Nasser left behind jn Jordan 
page 26. Why there’s no one to 
take his place in the Arab world, 
page 27. The Israelis fear any 
successor may be worse for 
them, page 31, and are still 
worrying about those Sam 
missiles, page 32. The terrorists 
released by the success of the 
Great Plane Hijack flew to 
Cairo in time for the funeral, 
page 32, where Kosygin and 
Kuo Mo-jo were influence- 
hunting among the mourners, 
pages 34 and 39. Nasser’s 
economic legacy, page 70. 


Underwriting a bit of 
airbus 

The City has offered to put up 
a tiny part of the cost of build¬ 
ing the Three Eleven airbus. 
What’s the market—and the 
competition? page 81. 



The lost leader 

lhe pain in President Nasser’s 
chest was already signalling his 
fatal heart attack and death a 
cw hours later when this 
picture was taken as he saw 
the ruler of Kuwait off from 
Cairo. The effects of Nasser’s 
death, page 13. 


Her Majesty s Opposition 

The Labour conference at 
Blackpool suggested that it is 
still very much a toss-up 
whether the party will return 
to the internecine strife that 
characterised so much of its last 
period in opposition. But the 
good news from Blackpool is 
that Mr Heath ought to be able 
to secure parliamentary approval 
for entry to Europe if the 
Brussels negotiations succeed, 
page 15. Mr Rippon has started 
those negotiations rather well, 
page 16. Reports from the 
Labour conference, and a foot¬ 
note to last week’s liberal 
assembly, pages 21 to 23. 
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Middle East 

Sir —Your article of September 19th makes 
it necessary to consider just how far your 
invocation of international law, whether 
u moral ” or not, applies to the Palestinians. 
Most of them are nationals of no country; 
the hijackers themselves have had to obtain 
false passports to fly on airlines because they 
have none of their own. International law, 
as you rightly point out, applies to relations 
between states. As stateless people, the 
Palestinians have little or no rights under 
international law : how then may they be 
expected to have obligations to it ? 

We are led to realise that for the 
Palestinians to oust King Hussein and to 
take over Jordan may lead to positive 
benefits, since it will then be possible to 
identify their leaders with a state. Then, 
and only then, will it be possible finally to 
induce international responsibilities in them 
and make them subject to international law. 
—Yours faithfully, N. G. R. Macy 

Laughton , Essex 


Sir — I wonder if Mr Michael Meacher 
(Letters, September 26th) would care to 
explain how he arrived at his figure of 
“ fully 3 million Palestinian Arabs ” living 
in exile today. 

According to the 1949 Year Book of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica the total Arab 
population of Palestine in April, 1948—i.e. 
just before the end of the mandate—was 
estimated at 1,100,000. Of these, some 
150,000 remained in what then became 
the state of Israel. Six to seven hundred 
thousand non-cxiled Palestinians arc still 
living in the Israeli-occupied part of Jordan. 
A rough calculation shows that the actual 
total number of Palestinian Arabs now living 
in exile cannot be more than a fraction of 
the figure mentioned by Mr Meacher.— 
Yours faithfully, S. F. Kissin 

Reading, Berks 

Sir —Wearily I raise my voice once again in 
protest against the paranoia which affects 
your otherwise admirable journal when it 
deals with the Arabs. Your editorial on the 
hijackings reached a new nadir in describ¬ 
ing the hijackers as, variously, “ blackmailers, 
thugs, roughnecks organised by middle class 
layabouts, and men and women with a 
marked bloodlust.” This is the language of 
the gutter press, and is, indeed, unequalled 
in its hysteria by any other coverage of the 
hijackings in the British press I have yet 
read. 

Apart from the ill-considered and intem¬ 
perate terms in which it is couched, your 
editorial contains one deliberate slur which 


should not be allowed to pass without 
protgfr It describes the hijackings as “ what 
the' Arabs have permitted to happen,” 
clearly implying that the actions of the 
PFLP had, at least, the passive support of 
Arab governments. As should be evident to 
anyone who reads the newspapers (as 
opposed to The Economist) this is simply 
not true. Egypt officially and repeatedly 
denounced the hijackings, closed Cairo air¬ 
port to prevent further landings there, and 
held the hijackers of the jumbo jet under 
arrest. King Hussein has publicly described 
the hijackings as the “ shame of the Arab 
nation.” And the PFLP's fellow guerrillas 
have expelled it from the central committee 
of Palestinian resistance on this very issue. 
As far as I know, only one Arab govern¬ 
ment—Iraq—welcomed the hijackings, and 
even it was urging the release of the 
hostages by mid-week.—Yours faithfully, 
Beirut , Lebanon Charles F. Snow 


Sir —As a Palestinian, I feel it is my duty to 
refute the information about the Swissair 
jet blown up in February in “ Hostages 
of Dawson's Field” (September 12th). How 
can you say that the Swissair jet was blown 
up by the Popular Front for the Liberation 
of Palestine and that 47 innocent people 
were killed when the investigations carried 
on did not prove it ? I think it is a shame 
on your part to mislead people by giving 
wrong information. Palestinians have suffered 
a lot under Zionist torture and world 
opinion never cared or interfered in favour 
of them.—Yours faithfully, 

Beirut , Lebanon G. A. Abdelnour 


Crown Agents 


Sir —Your larticlc (September 19th) contains 
a number of errors or misunderstandings 
as a result of which you may (have been 
led to a false conclusion about the health 
of the organisation. 

Perhaps you will permit me to comment 
on two particular points in this connection. 
First, although, as you say, the number of 
orders placed in recent years has fallen to 
something like 40 per cent below the figure 
of ten years ago, the total value of those 
orders has in recent years been at a level 
of £86 million a year compared with about 
£60 million in the early 1960s, namely an 
increase of more than 40 per cent. This 
reflects the fact that the demand for our 
services is tending to swing to the laiger 
and technically more advanced items of 
equipment. For the first eight months of 
1970 the value of orders was more than 
£63 million, which suggests that we are 
still doing a good deal better than hold 
our own so far as this part of the traditional 
business is concerned. 

You mention some examples of the pro¬ 
gramme of diversification which wc have 
undertaken in recent years in taking an 
equity interest in a number of commercial 
activities. You make no mention, however, 
of the wholly-owned commercial company 
which has been established under the title 
of Millbank Technical Services Ltd, the 
precise object of whi ch is to engage on a 


commercial basis in the type of comprehen¬ 
sive project to which you refer, including] 
complete infrastructures. A recent example* 
of the success of this approach was a* 
contract signed with the government of 
Argentina to a value of nearly £1 million 
which brought together a wide range oft 
British machine tools, together with technics 
services and finance. This contract was won 
as a result of a bid put in by MTS Ltd 1 , 
in the face of strong international competi¬ 
tion and has resulted in business for Britain 
which would certainly not otherwise have 
materialised. Business of .this kind is noUj 
achieved by what you call civil servigH* 
aloofness or by jogging along. The Crown * 
Agents accept they must rely on their own 
efforts for their continued prosperity and 
are not looking for anyone to mount a 
rescue operation.—Yours faithfully, 

R. G. Roe 

Director of Planning and Development, 
London , SW1 Crown Agents 


Computers 

Sir —Your correspondent is entitled to his 
view' of Care (September 19th). Your 
readers will however have gained the 
impression from the article that IRC had 
contributed £211,000 to this project and 
Kleinwort Benson and various other 
investors another £1 million. The facts 
are no IRC money is involved, and of the 
£4 million resources of the Miles Roman 
Group less than one per cent is devoted to 
this company—which we believe will secure^ 
a return far in excess of that ratio in its'** 
contribution to the effective employment of 
computers, and in the improvement of 
industrial relations.—Yours faithfully, 

M. Gassman and G. I. Ross 
London, W1 Miles Roman Limited 


Trades Union Congress 



Sir —I was interested to see from the 
photograph in your issue of September 12th 
that not only was Mr Scanlon bowling with 
blinkers on but he was also bowling 180° ^ 
from the correct direction; Mr Vic Feather 
appears to be totally unconcerned ! Is this, 
significant ?—Yours faithfully, 

Hemel Hempstead, Herts W. M. Lowe 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS 


£5000 PA AND OVER 


A09 


AJ 


FINANCIAL 

CONTROLLER 

Engineering €1l,Ni 

for a very large Group with acfamto interests mainly 
m engineering. There are many Subsidiary companies 
controlled from a London Head Office. A senior 
accountant is required who Should be a man of parts 
and aped between 40 and 55. Eventually the new 
Controller can look forward to joining the main Board 
ns Fin ancial Director. Salary or total remuneration 

Private letters to AJ.C. Lyddon 

FINANCIAL 

DIRECTOR 

London Retell 

for a major national retail group with a multimillion 
pound turnover gained from more than 100 branches 
throughout the country. He will be a qualified account¬ 
ant used to working at Board level, capable of advising 
Directors on all financial matters, experienced in 
sophisticated management accounting techniques 
using EDP and used to ensuring that action is taken to 
forestall adverse results. He will preferably, but not 
necessarily, be experienced in the retail trade, will be 
used to working in a fast moving environment and con¬ 
trolling computer staff. Salary around £6,000 plus car. 
Refcrrnce: 26515/E (D.VJE. Howard) 

All Otters will fit treeted in strict confident* 
and should fie sent to the consultant named 
quoting the nferance number,. 

IBTOct executive selection division 

OLD COURT HOUSE OLD COURT PUCEIONDONWS 



Development 

Director 

for one of the world's leading producers of specialized 
labels, ticketing, and identification machines and systems. 
Rapid growth, high profitability, and a turnover approach¬ 
ing £10 million characterize the company. 

• as part of a progressive management team the 
Development Director will be responsible to the Managing 
Director for an enlarged R&D activity directed towards 
new products and applications. His will he a key role in the 
future of the company. 

• inventiveness and market feel arc essential, and should be 
backed by a professional qualification in a mechanical 
discipline and by the ability to manage R&D work. A 
knowledge of the printing and paper conversion industries 
is desirable. A record of commercially successful innovation 
is expected. 

• salary is negotiable and is unlikely to be under ^6,000; 
it could well be more. 

Write in complete confidence to P. G. Oates as adviser to 
the company. 

JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS LTD 

IO HALLAM STREET • LONDON WIN 6DJ 



Could you market m. i. s. ? 


Tomlin Management Systems is engaged in the exciting 
new field of designing and implementing computer 
based management information systems for small and 
medium size companies on a turnkey basis. This involves 
thorough, detailed analysis of client company activities, 
management, corporate plans and organisation. Manage¬ 
ment reporting systems designed to increase the effective¬ 
ness and profitability of the companies are devised, 
agreed with management, and then implemented as 
working computer systems, using advanced computer 
technology developed by Tomlin Management Systems. 
This service is a new and exciting challenge for men who 


can sell to Boards of Directors. 

Successful candidates are likely to be top management 
consultants - men who are able to analyse and under¬ 
stand company problems, deal at top level of companies, 
and sell new ideas. They will be men with business 
degrees, aggressive, effective communicators, and pre¬ 
pared to earn unlimited amounts of money. This would be 
of interest to people earning around £4,000 at the present 
moment. 

Write to the Managing Director, R. G. Ferguson, who is 
dealing personally with this important appointment. 


rt Tomfin Management Systems Limited 


37/38 Margaret Street, London W.l. Associated with Tate & Lyle 









Who else can give you 
Africa as soon as you step on 
board 1 You get East Africa's 
traditional warm, friendly 
hosplWhM from the moment 
you entewbr aircraft, that's why 
we call our Super VC1 Os 
Jambo Jets 'Jambo' is the 
friendly greeting of East Africa 
Once you are in East Africa 
we can fly you to 27 main 
business centres, from Mombasa 
to Arusha, Jinja to Zanzibar 
If you've a little time to spare 
.we'll show you where lions 


climb trees, elephants have right 
of way and hippo wander on 
the golf course (You're 
officially allowed to pick your 
ball out of the footprints) Or we 
can show you our coast, 2,000 
miles of palm-fringed, silver- 
sanded beaches, coral reefs and 
big-game fishing You can stay 
in comfortable game lodges and 
international hotels 

East Africa is our business, 
and we know it best We can fly 
you there by Super VC10 Jambo 
Jet, departures every night at 


7 pm from London (Heathrow) 
Airport (Terminal No. 3) plus 
additional 'Latecomer' flight 
on Friday at 10.30 pm 

Tell your travel agent or 
travel manager to make sure 
you fly East African 

EAST AFRICAN 

International Airline of Africa 

29 New Bond Street, 

London W1 

Telephone 01-493 8973 
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Our Shadow Cabinet. 


Times leaders—despite popular legend 
—are not all written by the Editor. Or by 
anyone man. 

The formidably informed comment— 
and criticism—of The Times leaders is based 
on the expertise of some sixteen nameless 
men. Each one has been a specialist in his 
subject for considerably longer than the 
Minister concerned—and, quite possibly, 
than the Permanent Under-Secretary. 


Their anonymity aids their objectivity. 
They are under no pressure to express any 
views other than their own. So when The 
Times attacks Government policy, it does 
so not with political prejudice—but with 
reasoned argument. 

This explains why The Times 
occasionally takes slightly longer than 
other papers to make up its mind. The 
Times has a mind, to make up. 


WhenTheHmes speaks, the worid listens. 




like prehistoric man. 



In the beginning, the house-proud caveman 
decorated his walls with powder bound by tree- 
sap. 

It was a life’s work. 

Years later, some genius stumbled on the 
paintbrush. 

And found that, with liquid paint, he could 
dash off a wall in hours. 

More recently, we discovered something that 
painted fast enough for the 20th century: 

Compressed air. 

It could, with very thin paint, spray vast areas 
almost as you blinked. 

Big industry bought the idea. And lots of 
Atlas Copco compressed air equipment into the 
bargain. 

Everybody was happy but the paint scientists. 

Though spray-painting was the most effective 
method, they argued, it required very thin paint. 

Fact was, almost half of spray-paint wasn’t 
paint, but solvents. 

The only pure paint, to their minds, was the 
one prehistoric man used. 

At Atlas Copco, we put two and two together. 

And now that the paint boys can almost pro¬ 
duce a powder competitively, we’re ready with 
gear to spray it. 

Directions as follows: 

Spray the powder onto the surface. Hold it 
there electrostatically. Then melt it down to a 
dean, smooth paint job. 

Not exactly the way a caveman would have 
done it. 

But we’re not about to make 
steps back into the stone-age with JltiaaCopco 
our new ideas for compressed air. 
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I have worited 
for the Company 
foranumherof years,but I had 
never had my job explained to me- 

whatlwas, 
supposed to do.' 



Management by Objectives— 

a "dynamic system seeking to integrate 
the Company's need to achieve its 
goals of profit and growth with the 
Manager's need to contribute and 
develop himself" has been universally 
acclaimed as a significant contribution 
to improved management effective¬ 
ness. 

Now every aspect of this concept 
is available in one co-ordinated pack¬ 
age produced by Associated British 
Pathe in association with John 
Humble comprising four-colour films 
plus related Study Material for each 
film, and a complete set of overhead 
transparencies. 


Management by Objectives— 

a 27-minute film explaining the funda¬ 
mentals of the concept of Management 
by Objectives, as successfully operated 
in international companies worldwide. 

Defining the Manager's Job 

(21 minutes)—Management by Ob¬ 
jectives in action in a fictitiouscompany. 
showing how a Manager can define his 
own job in line with company purpose. 

Performance and Potential 

Review(21 minutes)—a continuation 
of the theme developed in "Defining 
the Manager's Job", showing how to 
review both performance and potential 
of the Manager. 


Colt—a Case History —(24 

minutes)—a film of Management by 
Objectives in action in a medium 
sized engineering business, demon¬ 
strating how Management by Objec¬ 
tives was introduced, and helped the 
company clarify its objectives and 
achieve measurable results through 
better management. 

The films, study materials, and over¬ 
head transparencies are available 
separately for hire or sale as appro¬ 
priate. but the complete package can 
be purchased at a substantial discount. 
Send off the coupon today for full 
details of the whole Management by 
Objectives programme. 



TO: DEPT. NO. 3, EMI SPECIAL FILMS UNIT, 2-4 DEAN STREET, LONDON W1V 5RN. 

Please send me full details and order forms for the Management by Objectives 




films, study materials and transparencies. 
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PROPERTY 


HERRING, DAW 
& MANNERS 

ESTABLISHED IN THE YEAR 1773 


Surveyors, Valuers 
and Estate Agents 


Development and 
Investment Advisers 



Rating and 

Compensation Consultants 


23, ST JAMES’S SQ, S.W.1 01-839 3466 
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World markets at our fingertips 


The heartbeat of a market. Only long experience of its people and 
customs will find it. And that is why Dodwcll have research and trading 
organisations established in the world’s fastest growing markets. 

Your trading is in good hands with Dodwell. 
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DODWELL 

a force in world trading 

UNITED KINGDOM HONG KONG • JAPAN U.S.A. CANADA WEST GERMANY 
AUSTRALIA KENYA UGANDA TANZANIA INDIA TAIWAN 

DODWCLL & COMPANY LIMITED HEAD OFFICE. 18 FINSBURY CIRCUS, LONDON EC? 

Trlophone . 01 -588 0040 Telex London 27311 
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The lost lea< 


“ There is nobody else.” It always came back to this. Many 
of the Arabs who said that of President Nasser were critical 
of his policies, disillusioned about his wisdom. They still 
felt the need of him. From the depth of the unsolved 
crises bedevilling the Arab world, Gamal Abdel Nasser 
was the one leader who both stood for the things—-the 
self-respect, the unity, the independence—that Arabs crave 
for and had the ability to convey these aspirations to the 
rest of the world. His failures were self-evident. But he 
strove for goals that most Arabs consider their own, and 
*he has died with the goals unreached. 

His qualities, and his weaknesses, were encapsulated in 
the events of the past few weeks. His unique position made 
him the one man capable of freezing the civil war in 
Jordan. He, and he alone, could lean with effect on 
both King Hussein and Mr Yasser Arafat and his motives 
would not be suspect. But the fundamental conflict in 
aims between the Palestinian guerrillas and the Egyptian 
and Jordanian governments remains as explosive as ever. 
For this he was not blameless. His prevarications since the 
1967 war, together with the hesitations of Israel’s leaders, 
, gave tihe tragic conflict time and opportunity to develop. 
Then he had the political strength and vision to accept the 
American peace initiative. This was a courageous move 
that could -be taken only by a man of great authority 
possessing great nervous control. He knew the inter-Arab 
hazards it entailed and he would not have gone so far if 
his desire for a peace settlement with Israel had not been 
genuine. At the same time he spoilt it all by a crude 
fciKtary violation of the terms of the ceasefire. He tried 
for something big but through lack of judgment lost it. 

This could almost be his epitaph. Not quite. In the 
18 years he has dominated Egyptian life he gave the 
country a much more honest and independent government 
than it had before and an unbroken period of political 
stability, some of which was put to good economic and 
social use. Egypt is still a very poor country, and it 
swould have been a richer one than it is if he had followed 
different economic policies, but it is a better place for 
most Egyptians to live in than it was when he took over. 
The land reform and the industrialisation projects, despite 
many initial mistakes, are likely to stand the test of time. 


October 3, igyo 



them. He spoke to them simply and they believed him. 

So, more volubly, did Arabs outside Egypt. He did little 
that was tangible for 'their good, and to a few, as to the 
Yemenis, he did harm. But perhaps 'because they were 
less able than Egyptians to calculate the direct gains and 
losses, their support tended to be more diffuse and 
uncritical. His monsltrous miscalculation which precipitated 
the Arab defeat by Israel in 1967 left Egyptians, or rather 
those who understood what had happened, talking toughly 
in this vein : “ He got us into this hole. Now it’s up to him 
to get us out of it.” Many non-Egyptian Arabs felt like 
this too, but their anger was anaesthetised by the strength 
of their continuing faith in Nasser as the man who would 
still make the western world sit up and see -the Arabs as 
they see themselves. 

The western world, or large parts of it, went on seeing 
the Arabs as a troublesome lot and President Nasser, until 


the rise of his Palestinian rivals, as the man most 
responsible for trouble. Now he has suddenly died, world 
statesmen are respectfully mouthing their testaments to his 
worth. Many of the assessments made of him this week are 
as exaggerated as the instinctive western hostility towards 
him in his earlier years was exaggerated. 

For this was a man whose major aims are unfinished, 
turned sour or in ruins. He strove to make his country 
strong and self-sufficient; he has left it dismembered, under 
fear of renewed attack from Israel, and subsidised by other 
Arab regimes. The 1967 war, and the preparations for the 
next, one, have halted advance at all useful levels. Nasser 
won political independence for Egypt after 2,000 
years of foreign domination but then gave much of it away 
again: he got the British out of the country but now 
the Russians are in. All Egyptians hope that this is a 
temporary phenomenon for a particular cause, but many 
fear that it is not. 


He 'tried to bring unity to the Arab world ; but the 
experiment of direct union between Egypt and Syria was 
total failure, and he died while Arab was fighting Arab in 
Jordan. He inspired revolutionary Arab nationalists but 
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the older “ revolutionary ” countries, Iraq and Syria, went 
their own sad way and many of the traditional rulers who 
came under his attack survive him. He nationalised the 
Suez canal and fooled those westerners convinced of 
Egyptian incompetence 'by making a success of it. But the 
canal is closed and may remain so. He tried to introduce 
a form of representative government into Egypt but never 
persisted when his efforts met with apathy. The totalitarian¬ 
ism of Egypt’s government is less harsh now than it was 
in Nasser’s middle years, but he leaves his country a 
one-man state—without the man. 

Only two of his companions in the j 952 revolution 
remain in senior government positions: Anwar Sadat, the 
vice-president, who has taken over constitutionally as acting 
president ; and Hussein Shafei, who has a leading position 
in the Arab Socialist Union, Egypt’s single political party. 
The survival of l>oth men is generally attributed to their 
being yes-men. That judgment could be proved unfair but, 
on the evidence, neither sounds a ruler of the calibre to 
lead Egypt out of its troubles—or to keep power if he were 
initially given it. 

Two other long-time colleagues of President Nasser are 
possible successors. Ali Sabri, a former wing commander in 
the air force, has been in or out of favour ever since 1952. 
His latest job, after a time in the wilderness, has been to 
smooth the Egyptian air force’s acceptance of Russian 
techniques and training. In domestic policy, his views are 
farther to the left than Nasser’s were ; in foreign policy, 
he was one of the strongest upholders of the link with 
Russia. It is assumed that he would be the successor mast 
acceptable to Moscow. This, given Egypt’s tenuous but 
determined hold on its independence, could even rule 
him out. 

The other possibility is Mr Zadiaria Mohieddin. One 
of the original men of 1952, and Nasser’s choice as successor 
during the president’s short-lived gesture of retirement 
after the 1967 defeat, he has been living for some 
time in self-imposed retirement. He was unpopular but 
competent as minister of the interior ; he has also been 
unpopular but competent as prime minister when, in order 
to obtain international financial assistance, he cut into 
consumer spending. In domestic policy he would be far 
less dogmatic about marxist ideas than Mr Sabri ; in 
foreign policy he could be expedted to go considerably 
farther than Nasser in trying to secure a western balance to 
the Russian presence. In Arab policy he might be the man 
most likely to put Egypt’s interests first. He would be the 
best choice, but he would need the army’s help to last. 

According to the constitution, Egypt’s national assembly 
must elect a new president by a two-thirds majority within 
60 days. If the Arab Socialist Union were the serious party 
that President Nasser kept saying he wanted it to be, it 
might have had a decisive voice and its choice might have 
fallen on Mr Ali Saibri. But it is not. The one predictable 
factor in the succession is that the decisive voice will come 
from the army ; and Egypt’s senior military officers arc 
very unlikely to pick Mr Sabri, whom ‘they mistrust. They 
might try to persuade Mr Mohieddin, whom they are 
inclined to trust, to come back and take the hot seat. They 
might decide to come out in front and make the comman- 
der-in-chief and minister of war, General Mahmoud Fawzi, 
the next president. The apparent lack of interest in politics 
ft Jthe top of the army, whether genuine or not, means 
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that General Fawzi’s political opinions are unrevealed. 

The guessing game goes on. The successor could be one 
of the men mentioned ; it could be somebody who has 
been less long in the limelight. But if senior officers are 
choosing him, certain general propositions hold true. The 
Egyptian army is understandably anxious to redeem the 
reputation it lost in 1967. It also knows that another defeat 
by Israel is not the way to redemption. It will not therefore 
give authority to a man who might attempt the military 
liberation of Sinai, or even a limited crossing of the Suez 
canal ceasefire line, without being pretty sure of success. 
So long as the Russians stick to their present insistence on 
political negotiations, an Egyptian assault would not be 
successful. In the long term, the character, the order of 
priorities and the political opinions of Egypt’s new leader 
will matter very much indeed ; in the short term, his 
choice would seem to be limited to continuing the present 
stalemate or trying, if the Israelis agree, to get negotiations 
begun. Unless the Russians turn their present policy on 
its head, and thus risk a direct confrontation with the 
United States, an adventurist military policy under any 
Egyptian leader seems ruled out. 

Would this hold if a younger, unknown, group of officers 
seized power now as the Free Officers did in 1952 ? Nasser 
and his colleagues were driven to action by their disgust at 
the incompetence and corruption that led to the Arabs’ 
defeat by Israel in 1948 ; it could be argued that the 1967 
defeat could have similar consequences. Arguable but 
improbable. What is wrong with Egypt in 1970 does 
no! compare with the rottenness of Farouk’s kingdom 18 
years ago. Nor was Farouk a conspirator ; Nasser was, and 
he knew how to smell out other conspirators. There are 
unlikely to be any in good positions on a springboard just' 
now. But a new president—and perhaps particularly one 
whom the west would like— would have to keep looking 
over his shoulder for them. 

Egypt’s next ruler will not be able to finish the schemes 
and ideas that President Nasser left unfinished. He will 
probably not set out to do so. The Egyptians have had their 
fill of Arab leadership and would indubitably prefer, under 
a lesser man than Nasser, to set their own interests first. 
They have suffered more than any other country, except 
for Jordan, from the war with Israel. Their fellow Arabs, 
they say, make a lot of noise but do little or nothing 
to help. The Arab world has lost the only man it could 
look to as leader : the Egyptians, when their mourning 
days are over, may fed that they can travel lighter. 

How light ? Egypt’s new leader, blessedly without 
charisma, will not and need not be the symbol for Arab 
aspirations. President Nasser tried for great goals ; the 
expectations piled upon him created their own momentum ; 
failure was built into his efforts. His successor can com£ 
down to the quieter aims of other men. But this does not 
mean, even if Israel made it possible, that he can trip off 
to New York and make a separate peace with Israel, 
leaving the complications of Jordan, Syria and the Pales¬ 
tinians to Allah and Jehovah. Egypt’s central position in 
Arab affairs was not created by President Nasser ; it derives 
from its geographical, political and cultural placing. The 
albatross of a certain responsibility for affairs beyond f 
Egypt’s own borders—smaller, maybe, but still there— 
awaits the next mariner, however dearly he, and his 
countrymen, would like to shed it. 
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Her Majesty's Opposition 

This week's Labour conference did not provide much cheer about the 
party's stance on trade unions or other domestic issues. But it did suggest 
that Mr Heath can secure parliamentary approval for entry to Europe 


The Labour party did not exactly cover itself in glory 
at its annual conference in Blackpool this week. It passed 
this resolution and rejected that almost arbitrarily. The 
day after it gave a standing ovation to Mr Wilson it 
jgnored his advice and tried to bind him to the conference’s 
decisions. Mr Wilson will very sensibly forget this, but 
the conference had nothing to contribute to the important 
questions before the country. On Thursday it told the 
leadership Labour must not have an incomes policy. On 
Monday it had left the vacuum in the party’s industrial 
policy, which has existed since the proposed Wilson-Castlc 
legislation collapsed in June last year, totally unfilled. Those 
' union leaders who could bring themselves to speak in this 
Rebate fell back on empty threats to Mr Heath, while the 
parliamentary leadership largely sat in hopeful prayer that 
the problem might somehow just go away. On the common 
market, it is true, the conference defeated the transport 
union’s implicitly anti-European resolution by a small 
majority ; but it remains an open question which way the 
vote would have gone if the delegates had been asked to 
give a definite decision. 

If the conference served any really useful national 
political purpose, it was to crystallise the two major 
problems which will face the country in the coming political 
j^year. Both trade union legislation and the common market 
are highly emotive issues to the left wing of the Labour 
party, and the left has rarely shown itself capable of 
passion without personal viciousness breaking in. In the 
past such viciousness has been a familiar fact of Labour 
party life, like singing the u Red Flag ” at the end of 
the conference ; and Monday’s debate on industrial legis¬ 
lation served as an early reminder that the Labour party 
without the disciplines of office is no place for the 
squeamish or the politically sensitive. Perhaps the party 
has learned its lesson, and will avoid sinking back in 
the next few years into the internecine strife in which 
■ it floundered when last in opposition. But, after Black¬ 
pool, it is Still a toss-up whether it will. 

Some party men felt they detected the beginnings of 
a genuine revulsion against the flaunted trade union block 
vote, and to the power that it gives to such men as 
Mr Jack Jones and Mr Hugh Scanlon. But the fact that 
Mrs Castle was elected top of the constituency section of 
4 ie national executive, immediately after the public 
humiliation inflicted on her on Monday, is no clear 
evidence of any such thing. Most of the ballot papers 
for Mrs Castle were already in when that humiliation 
occurred. Instead, the only realistic assessment of the fnood 
of the conference is that on two of the major issues of 
the coming year, industrial legislation and the common 
market, the left intends to make life tough not only foi 
**Mr Heath and the Government, but for Mr Wilson, Mr 
Jenkins and any other parliamentary leader who tries to 
hold the Labour party to a tolerably sensible course. 

This probably means that the country should not expect 


much in the way of responsible or constructive opposition 
when the Government introduces its trade union legislation, 
which it hopes to do before Christmas. Mr Wilson and 
Mr Jenkins are obviously not ready to have another battle 
with the unions and their friends on reform for a while 
yet. If they were, they would have fought on Monday. 
But that need be no calamity. Mr Heath has the majority 
to get his legislation through Parliament. He also has 
a clear mandate from the electorate to stand up to the 
unions if they attempt to sabotage his legislation or wreck 
his economic policies by industrial action. The majority 
of the parliamentary Labour party will give no support 
to such industrial action, although they will heckle any 
reforms from Mr Heath. 

It is not that those members of the previous govern¬ 
ment who believed in trade union reform last year have 
now totally recanted ; the resolution they allowed to be 
passed without opposition this week seems to suggest that, 
but the resolution was eyewash. On the contrary, most 
of them would dearly love to see Mr Jones and his cohorts 
isolated and humiliated, and that could well happen if 
the militants lose their heads. But no Labour leader is 
prepared to risk splitting the party in the first half of 
the coming year over legislation which will be passed 
whatever the Opposition does. That may not be partic¬ 
ularly heroic. It will be condemned by those who are 
offended by the spectacle of responsible politicians stand¬ 
ing aside from one of the major political issues of the 
decade. But what the most responsible leaders are con¬ 
cerned about is that the Labour party should act respon¬ 
sibly when the major political issue of the generation comes 
to a decision next summer. 

Until Mr Jenkins made his remarkable speech at a 
meeting outside the conference hall on Monday evening, 
(see page 22), there was growing anxiety that the Labour 
leadership might be allowing the arguments in favour 
of British entry to the common market to go by default. 
Some of Mr Jenkins’s so-called friends interpreted his 
warning that the decision on the common market must 
not be used for tactical party advantage as a clear 
challenge to Mr Wilson not to be tempted into back¬ 
sliding on Europe. That would be too crude a ploy for 
Mr Jenkins, and such an interpretation is more mischievous 
than useful. A fairer and happier comment is that Mr 
Jenkins’s speech served to remove the doubts of those who 
were unsure just how attractive the ex-Chancellor had 
found high office, and who were not entirely certain that 
m Some circumstances he might not himself be a partner 
to exploiting the common market issue for party advantage. 
But it cannot be denied that there will always be suspicion 
that Mr Wilson might backtrack on Europe. Mr Jenkins’s 
implied Jhrcat to carry his friends into the pro-market 
lobby, whatever the personal cost, was reassuring. 

Mr Wilson has only his own political style to blame 
for the suspicions on this issue. Indeed, such suspicions 
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no longer appear to offend him. He has turned the inev¬ 
itable doubts about his real intentions into quite a 
formidable weapon in his political armoury. This is not 
to most people’s taste, but it can be effective. On the 
common market issue, he feds that he can legitimately 
ask how he could reasonably be expected to be more 
firmly committed to joining than he is now* until the terms 
are known. He can argue that suspicions that he might 
rat on the commitment he made when in office cannot 
possibly be founded on anything he has said since June, 
and certainly not on anything in his speech to the Labour 
conference on Tuesday. Both are essentially fair points. 

But that does not alter the fact that the pro-market 
cause suffers from a considerable handicap. The anti¬ 
marketeers have no inhibitions. They will continue to 
oppose Britain’s entry whether the negotiations in Brussels 
are successful or not. If the negotiations fail, they have 
won. If they succeed, the fight continues. Mr Heath and 
Mr Wilson, on the other hand, suffer from the inhibition 
that the more urgently they press the argument for Britain’s 
entry now, the more they risk their political credibility 
if the negotiations fail. Indeed, it is not only their own 
political prestige which would be at stake, but national 
pride as well. They are, therefore, prepared to run the 
risk of allowing the anti-marketeers to maximise their 
support, while the pro-marketeers are robbed of the massive 
reinforcement their case would have if their two most 
influential supporters could be as outspoken as Mr Douglas 
Jay and Mr Enoch Powell have been on the other side. 
Mr Heath and Mr Wilson are trusting that there will be 
sufficient time next year, between signs of success in the 
negotiations and the vote in Parliament, for them both 
to mount a campaign to swing the country behind entry. 

The danger has always been that the anti-marketeers 


would then be too far ahead. It is a real danger. Inevitably 
there will be strain, and how many present pro-marketeers 
in Parliament will break under it cannot be guessed in 
advance. Already there is a drift away. 

Mr Jenkins’s determination to ensure that the pro¬ 
market cause does not go by default, before the outcome 
of the negotiating is known, should be welcomed ana 
emulated by leading Tories when their party meets in 
the same hall in Blackpool next week. Mr Jenkins’s speech, 
and the support it received from the large number of 
Labour MPs who were present, probably ensures that, 
if the Brussels negotiations result in a settlement acceptable 
to Mr Heath, then Britain’s entry would be supported 
by a majority of the Commons—whatever stance Mr 
Wilson is then forced, or inclined, to adopt. 
Constitutionally, a majority of the Commons is all that 
will be required. Politically, a mere majority in the 
Commons, unsupported by a majority in the countrv. 
would be far from satisfactory. Both Mr Heath and Mr 
Wilson know that, and it must be hoped that they do not 
stand aloof for a moment longer than they need to. 4 

Although they may be understandably reluctant to 
put their political prestige to the test, and risk splitting 
their parties now, the general election proved that they 
are still the two most influential men in the country. They 
can persuade the vast majority of electors who vote for 
their parties to follow their lead. Mr Heath’s record on 
Europe has been unassailable for many years. Mr Wilson 
has played his role responsibly and sincerely since he 
became converted in 1966. There is no reason to believe 
that either man is unaware of his historic responsibilities, 
or prepared to sublimate them for party advantage. What 
they need most of all now are the support and encourage¬ 
ment of all their political friends. 



Rippon on stage 

Mr Geoffrey Rippon, Britain's chief negotiator with Europe, has avoided 
the first traps in his way rather impressively. But some new ones 
are being created 


Even if it hadn’t been summer holiday time, and even if 
the British election had not got in the way, the first four 
months of Britain’s new application to enter the common 
market would still have been a pretty quiet, civil service 
affair. The negotiations have been gently getting down to 
some of the preliminary business.’ But the battle for 
British public opinion has been virtually suspended. The 
impression of political inaction that has crept over Britain’s 
latest attempt to enter Europe needs to be undone as soon 
as posable. Mr Geoffrey Rippon has yet to visit Brussels 
as Britain’s chief negotiator. He should do So, if possible 
before his first official visit to Luxemburg to encounter 
ministers from the common market countries on October 
27th. For the talks rest at present in a limbo of ends untied, 
studies not yet completed, first proposals unanswered. 

So far each side at the fortnightly working meetings of 
diplomats and of civil servants seems to have been 
increased and surprised by the flexibility of the other. 
Such K *a pleasant start has its pitfalls, particularly for 


friendly officials on each side who have now talked ov^t 
this subject between themselves for many years. It would 
be dangerous if they came to believe that problems can 
be solved without reference to politics or politicians. But 
friendliness has its advantages too. The European Com¬ 
mission is less afraid than it was that Britain’s negotiators 
may turn out to be “ kangaroo -tail soupers ": that is, that 
they will allow the talks to be bogged down over minutiae, 
as they were (among other things over imports of tinned 
kangaroo tail soup) before the French veto in 1963. 

On the contrary, Britain has suggested only a three- 
year transitional period to get Britain’s industrial tariffs 
into line with the common external tariff of the Six. This 
is two years less than the Six was going to ask for. As 
most of Britain’s present tariffs are higher than the com- f 
munity’s, this is a freer-trading initiative of some courage. 
The snag is that the community is committed to the 
notion of a “parallel” transition period for agriculture. 
Britain wants seven years for agriculture, but will settle 
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for five (which, in an unguarded moment last week, those 
members of the Labour front bench who oppose Britain’s 
entry told Mr Harold Wilson, through the columns of 
the New Statesman, that they would allow him to accept). 

The more that kangaroo tailing can be resisted, the 
more Britain can afford to bargain seriously in Brussels 
*bn those matters which the Six already admits, so far 
not formally, to be open to arrangement. These matters 
fall under two heads : arrangements for the Common¬ 
wealth (such as on New Zealand’s agricultural exports 
and on the Commonwealth Sugar Agreement), and 
arrangements to cut down the cost to Britain itself of the 
%EC’s agricultural policy. Mr Rippon has given some 
rather heartening signs that he knows how many beans 
make five. Subjected a fortnight ago to an undiluted dose 
of Mr McEwen and the Country Party in Australia, 
he gave better than he got. He told the Australians that 
they could not really expect to be made part of sugar 
arrangements with the EEC ; and that, being richer and 
less dependent on Britain than New Zealand, Australia 
could not expect special treatment on butter. Mr Rippon 
Virtually said that the quieter Canberra remains, the more 
inclined he might be to represent its wishes in Brussels. 
And he has told New Zealand that he cannot conceivably 
secure the same degree of permanent access for its butter to 
Britain nor complete compensation by way of improved 
access to the Six. Such firmness with the Commonwealth 
should make it easier for Mr Rippon, and eventually for Mr 
Heath, to be firm in turn with the Six if they pursue 
policies during the negotiations that are manifestly against 
the spirit of a larger community. Unfortunately, there are 
. some signs that the Six may be going to do so. They 
* want to bring mutton and bananas into the EEC’s 
restrictive agricultural policy, although they know that this 
would be an ill-timed blow to New Zealand and the 
West Indies. 

On the cost to Britain of the agriculture policy as a 
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whole, the Six has yet to respond to Britain’s new—and at 
least somewhat reduced—estimates of what it will be. 
But Mr Rippon has daintily avoided the first trap into 
which a clumsier minister might have fallen. He has refused 
to allow the commissioner for agricultuie, Dr Sicco Mans- 
holt, an old and skilful friend of Britain’s cause, to involve 
Britain’s application in the changes he wishes to make 
in the agricultural policy. Dr Mansholt’s changes would 
be to Britain’s benefit ; but for Britain to espouse them 
while not yet a member would infuriate France, and would 
link British entry to a matter which it may take the 
community several years to solve. 

France’s attitude is still as decisive to eventual British 
entry as is public opinion in Britain itself. Here the change 
from Mr Barber to Mr Rippon is particularly welcome. 
Mr Rippon’s post-prandial competence in French—not 
a small matter in Paris—is an advance on Mr Barber’s 
lack of it. His contacts in Paris, who include the prime 
minister, M. Chaban Delmas, are the best among the 
large European acquaintances of which Mr Rippon is 
rightly proud. If nothing else, they should prevent him 
taking too generally the optimism, in which many English¬ 
men have bathed, about President Pompidou’s attitude 
to British entry—and its supposed sea change since the 
resignation of General de Gaulle. President Pompidou is 
less inclined than his predecessor actually to welcome 
the brewing of a deliberate quarrel with his five partners, 
and to that extent he may be less likely to veto our appli¬ 
cation. But with community institutions so much more 
developed than they were eight years ago, France—indeed 
any of the Six—could effectively block entry quite easily 
in the negotiating room. Mr Rippon needs to keep 
close to the French. With the first dangers to negotia¬ 
tions only now becoming apparent in such arcane forms 
as the new proposal made this week to include mutton 
in the agricultural policy, the cue must be taken for 
Britain’s chief negotiator to come openly on stage. 
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Political economy for Tories 

The Conservative conference at Blackpool next week should be 
urged to press three points about economic policy upon Mr 
Heath and Mr Barber 



The Conservative party will be holding its annual confer¬ 
ence alt Blackpool next week. On the main political issue 
of the day, which is as usual the economy, grassroots 
.opinion might this time be a force that could help to 

* influence the new Government in the right direction. It 
is therefore worth urging party members to keep on saying 
three things, which Mr Heath’s cabinet will not be hearing 
from the establishment advisers in Whitehall. 

(i) Although the Government has at last decided to Stand 
up against strikes, it is doing so with a determination to be 
“ unprovocative.” This will condemn it to be ineffective. 

The present strike of dustmen and other local authority 

* manual workers is being resisted on the ground that the 
focal authorities should not raise their already exorbitant 
wage increase of 14 per cent, and a coal stake is being 
risked in defence of the view that the coal board should not 


offer its miners average wage increases of above 1 o per cent. 
Even if the Government “ wins,” strikers will therefore get 
wage increases that are ludicrously inflationary at a time 
when national production is rising at an annual rate of 
probably rather under 2 per cent. Of course, the Conserva¬ 
tives at this outset of their period in power should decide 
to risk being hanged for worthwhile sheep, not for woolly 
lambs. The Government should state the view that, as soon 
as workers go on strike, all previous wage offers—and cer¬ 
tainly ones as large as 14 per cent and 10 per cent— 
should be withdrawn ; and thait the strikes Should be 
resisted until the workers go back with an increase smaller 
than they would have got if there had been no stoppage. 
If ta strike really was beaten in this way, it would have a 
major impact. If a strike is “ beaten ” merely in the sense 
that the workers get increases of 14 per cent or 10 per 
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cent, it will have less impact than Mt Heath supposes. 
The local authorities and deficit-running coal board are 
largely tied to the purse strings of the central government, 
on whom the coal board also relies for its absolute protec¬ 
tion from imports of foreign coal. They would be good 
places in which to start to enforce a policy of “ less money 
if you strike.” But it is a sign of the utter ineffectualness 
of British thinking on incomes policy and Strikes that 
nobody is publicly advocating this rather obvious 
step. 

(2) The Conservative right wing is quite correct in 
saying that there is room for cuts in taxation. The reason 
is that the Wilson government, 'and also Conservative 
governments before 1964, relied too much on fiscal policy 
and too little on monetary policy in their methods of trying 
to control the economy. 

A very rough check on whether a country has got the 
right mix erf fiscal and monetary policy is that the central 
government’s budget should be in approximate balance if 
the economy were expanding at a normal and maintain¬ 
able growth rate at the poinit of full employment; under 
such conditions, with present tax rates, Britain’s budget 
would 'be in even larger surplus than it is now. More¬ 
over, because egalitarianism has been considered to be 
politically popular, too large a proportion of Britain’s taxes 
bite into saving rather than spending, and curb risk-taking 
when doing so. There would be every economic advantage 
in cutting these egalitarian taxes (especially the top rates of 
surtax and the discriminately high rate of income tax on 
unearned income), even though there would then be a 
howl that the wicked Tories were favouring the rich by 
letting them keep more of their own money. The Govern¬ 
ment is at present saying that there can be cuts in taxes 
only after there have been cuts in government expenditure. 
This is now wrong. Although some (but not dll) of the 
proposed cuts in government expenditure may be very 
sensible, -they should pave the way for additional tax cuts. 
Even if the axe against government expenditure is not 
swung at all, there is now room for some tax cuts in order 
to reduce the full employment budget surplus. 


(3) However, an absolute corollary of this case for less 
intense reliance on fiscal policy is that there should be 
greater reliance on a tight monetary policy. 

In his budget statement last April, and as his main 
weapon of anti-inflaitionary policy, Mr Roy Jenkins said 
that he intended to keep “domestic credit expansion” 
down to within £900 million in the financial year 1970- 
71 ; and it was then reported that this meant that his 
target rate of growth of ordinary money supply in the 
year was only between 4 and 5 per cent. In fact, how¬ 
ever, in 'that first quarter of the financial year—which also 
happened to be the last quarter before the general election,-. 
—the Labour Government, weakly allowed a domestic" 
credit expansion of some £830 million, which implied an 
annual rate of growth of money supply of about 17 per 
cent. Tliis week’s figures for clearing bank deposits at 
the September make-up date suggest tha-t the Conservative 
Government may have continued to allow money supply 
to expand at an excessive rate since June. There is no 
real pressure group among the Government’s professional 
advisers in favour of switching ithe emphasis towards mone- # 
tary jxrficy and away from fiscal policy, which would 
mean away from the Treasury towards the Bank of Eng¬ 
land. One part of the reason is that some civil servants at 
the Treasury like keeping power in their own hands, while 
some officials at the Bank of England like keeping responsi¬ 
bility away from themselves (especially responsibility that 
would involve them in annoying holders of gilt-edged). 

When there is a behind-the-scenes aocord of this kind 
within the official ranks of the British establishment, it is 
extraordinarily difficult to bring reforming policies into 
effect, even when there is a strong economic case in favour 
of them. But one of the purposes of unofficial activists in 
political parties should be to keep on insisting that the 
conveniences of bureaucracy should not impede the most 
efficient policies for a democracy. The policies that should 
be urged from the floor in Blackpool next week are that 
strikes should be resisted until strikers actually lose from 
calling them, that taxes should be cut, and that a tighter 
grip should be kept on Britain’s money supply. 



New venturers to Muscovy 

Herr Schiller thinks the outlook for business with Russia is good, 
but there are economic and political snags 


A new European scramble for investment in Muscovy 
seems to have begun, with the west Germans setting 
the pace. Daimler-Benz will lead the western consor¬ 
tium which is to build the world’s biggest lorry factory on 
the banks of the Kama, a tributary of the Volga. Siemens 
and other industrial giants are being actively wooed by 
the Russians, who clearly want all the advanced western 
technology ,they can lay their hands on and believe that 
Ae 'Gtrmalts can provide a good deal of it—and benefit 
fiforii Russia’s. Russian rockets may before long be firing 
German'iitellites into space and the two countries may be 
splitting ffee costs of the third generation of nuclear 
accelerators. But as Herr Schiller, west Germany’s 


economics minister, said in Moscow last week, Germany is 
not going to get all the new Russian business. It is not even’ 
first in the field. 

Italian industrialists came into the field even earlier, 
with Fiat helping to build Russia’s long promised (and 
long behind schedule) motor manufacturing complex at 
the town renamed Togliatti. France is increasing its stake. 
Last month Renault agreed to put 700 million francs 
into Russia’s motor industry, some of it going into the 
Kama project. This week a high-powered Russian delega- ‘ 
tion led by Mr Misnik, of the state planning committee, 
has been discussing the possibility of British participation 
in a Russian rail freight container system between Lenin- 
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grad and the Pacific coast. Other projects for which the 
Russians seem to want to enlist British support are an iron 
ore pelletising plant near the port of Murmansk aijid the 
exploitation of nickel and copper deposits in the Udokan 
area in Siberia. Many other west European capitalists, even 
! some in Franco’s Spain, have received broad hints that 
Russia expects them to do their best to maximise their 
profits in the motherland of communism. 

The profits, admittedly, are not always as great as 
optimistic dabblers in these deals at first hope. One trouble 
is that Russia’s system of running its economy at far too 
high a pressure of demand means that capital projects 
constantly delayed by bottlenecks in materials^, 
lhat has been very evident at Togliatti. Another 
problem is that Russia’s absence of a proper free- 
market pricing system causes a fearful waste of resources, 
and adds to these bottlenecks. Unhappily, there is no point 
in hoping that these difficulties arc being greatly amel¬ 
iorated by “ Libermanism ” and other half-reforms of the 
, Russian price mechanism. Westerners with experience of 
business deals in Russia report increasingly that you cannot 
operate half a pricing system, any more than you can 
operate half a motor car. 

Against this, advocates of these deals rightly point out 
that western firms are not being asked to make investments 
in the normal sense : they are not setting up subsidiary 
companies in Russia, but are helping under contract 
to install certain stated production facilities. In fixing the 
terms of these contracts, western businessmen should have 
enough nous to ensure that any delays caused by economic 
failures in Russia do not reduce the contractual payments 
*duc to themselves. A wider-ranging argument is that 
•Russia at present has an almost incredibly low level of 
production, given the relatively high level of technical 
and engineering education among its young workers. It 
ought to be a very easy economy to make grow, at an 
almost Japanese rate, once it moves over to sensible 
economic policies. And companies that have made business 
deals with Russia in the early 1970s could reap the advan¬ 
tage of these contacts later. At present Russia’s poverty 
means that it demands large credits for nearly all the big 
deals. But Russia’s need for credits-may diminish—it may 
be able to start to pay its bills direct— if and when western 
help has begun to get its economy rolling. 

From the western governments’ point of view* the 
economic snags now probably loom larger than fears that 
these deals may enable Russia to mobilise more resources 
for military purposes. Much has changed since the anxious 
early years of the Nato alliance, when its members, through 
their committee known as Coeom, imposed extehsive 
jfmbaigoes on the sale of strategic goods to communist 
states. As late as 1962 there Was much bitterness among 
west German industrialists over Cocom’s ban on the sale 
to Russia of steel pipes for the natural gas pipeline system 
running westward across Russia to eastern Europe. In 
February of this year a very similar deal went through 
without difficulty. The old system of strategic embargoes 
-which was always politically divisive, hard to administer, 
» and in some respects counter-productive—began to break 
clown during the period of RussiamAmerican rapproche¬ 
ment that followed the 1962 Cuba crisis. In recent years the 
Americans have substantially pruned their own lists of goods 


prohibited for e-. 
made gestures of thv 
But they still remain iik 
western countries. Nobody 
to be very worried about Uk ^ 

lorries Daimler-Benz wiM help to 
There is a danger that tins politic 
go too far. But it does not necessarily 
trade with the communist world is suck °* 
itself that western governments should go fai 
way to promote it, in the belief that it will in turn ^ t e 
peace. Although it is arguable that fat communists will 
be more pacific than thin ones, western countries do still 
have to consider to what extent Russia may want to 
obtain western capital and technology not only to 
modernise itself, but also to pursue military and diplomatic 
ambitions abroad ; and to what extent it aims both to 
distract west Europeans from their task of community 
building and to detach them from the United States. 
There could be some dangers in tying sectors of the west 
European economy to Russia’s in a network of agreements 
which, though less immediately profitable than some 
suppose, might later become instruments of Soviet influence. 
We could find ourselves lending a lot of money to them 
in order to help them to have too much influence on us. 



Yet there are also beckoning political opportunities. At 
present the Soviet leaders may be seeking, industrial 
co-operation with the west in the hope that it will help 
them to achieve their main aims, both at home and abroad, 
without the need to introduce the radical economic 
reforms from which they still recoil. The real interest 
of both the west and the great mass of the Russian 
people is that any such co-operation should have the 
opposite effect. With luck, it may force the pace of reform. 
As the examples of Jugoslavia and Hungary show, close 
involvement in world trade can have a profound effect 
on communist economies. To repay western credits, Russia 
would have to start producing industrial goods that could 
compete successfully in western markets. Soviet industry 
would therefore have to be prised out of the bureaucracy’s 
grip and given more freedom of initiative. Soviet scientists 
and engineers would have to be given more freedom to 
travel abroad without being watched by party group- 
leaders all the time. And the conditions in which foreign 
businessmen operate in Russia would also have to be 
improved. Otherwise few will come, and fewer will stay. 

The prospect of such changes taking place in Russia 
would make the new scramble for investment there 
much more relevant to the west’s broader interests—as 
well, incidentally, as eventually making such investment 
economically more profitable. An opening up of the hermit 
state could hold out the prospect of the eventual emergence 
of a more rational and humane political system. Russia’s 
present rulers may well flinch from these implications. They 
have, to choose between a course that will make Russia 
more prosperous and modem but also more open to 
the world, and one that will, keep it safer for communism 
but probably condemned to stagnation in economic as 
well al other terms, Jf is a choice \yhich the outside 
worid^wfll watch wife intertet mixed, at present, with 
somehbp£. 



— mnRSBmnm g, 

'stxr utA Caif) announce 
“ther new fast lanes to Europe 


We have three kinds of fast lanes to Europe. 

One very fast lane takes express deliveries of^ 
things like newspapers and medical supplies. 

Another kind of fast lane uses automatic 
conveyors and electronic eyes to read labels 
and route and allocate cargoes immediately 
for flight. 

And a third kind of fast lane takes very 
bulky sizes and awkward kinds of cargo. 

With air cargo, of course, speed in 
handling is only as good as the 
reliability of the handling system. 

So at Cargocentre Europe 
there are reliable human 
controls over and above the 
speedy automatic conveyors. 

There are human hands to 
control the automatic ones, a 
and human eyes to keep 
an eye on the electronic 
ones. 

We also have to 
announce our new 
fast lanes to the 
Americas, Africa, 

Australia and the 
Far East. Because 



we now tranship your air cargo to 
any other airline at London 
Airport over a distance of no more 
than 1,000 yards. Or just next 
door to BOAC. Compared with 
the 5£ miles your cargo often 
had to travel before. 

As far as we’re concerned, all 
this is only a beginning. 

We’re determined to make 
air cargo handling at London 
Airport achieve new heights of 
speed and reliability. And to 
follow this up with matched 
systems on the Continent 
of Europe. 

As an earnest of our 
intent, we’ve spent £6 
, million on our fast lanes 
to and from Europe. 

We hope you won’t be 
slow to take full 
advantage of them. 
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♦Lord Balogh mentions the 
unmentionable—and Jack 
Jones erupts 


There were those who blamed Tommy 
Balogh for <the whole business, although 
•ythat was pushing it too fiar. Still, tliere 
he was, turning up at Blackpool on 
Sunday, saturnine as ever, newly- 
married, chairman of the Fabians and 
putting cult a new pamphlet of his, 
“ Labour and Inflation.” In it he gave 
low marks to both Keynes and Fried¬ 
man, and advocated instead : 

The establishment of an independent 
review body on prices and incomes, to 
which increases above a certain sum 
would automatically be referred. 

The rest of the Balogh package was 
unexceptionable to the trade union 
leaders. He wanted industrial reorgani¬ 
sation, more investment, “ new vigour 
in taxation and ^social -services,” and an 
extension of public ownership. But the 
terrible idea of an incomes policy, which 
the union leaders had thought they had 
killed, was loose in the Labour party 
again, and it was not just Lord Balogh. 
Mrs Barbara Castle herself, in the New 
Statesman , was still hankering after it. 



Wilson: a few words tor the record 


Who knew whether Mr Wilson and Mr 
Jenkins, too, had not learned their 
lesson ? 

So just after lunch on Monday, Mr 
Jack Jones, grey-suited, bespectacled, 
normally a sort of severe-looking Eric 
Morecainbe, went to the rostrum and 
boiled over. He was not going to take 
criticism of the unions from anyone, 
least of all from professors and journ¬ 
alists who knew nothing about wage 
claims, " as frankly they’ve never 
worked in their lives.” And, to the 
visible delight of the acting chairman, 
Mr Ian Mikardo, a succession of heated 
left-wingers followed Mr Jones to 
declare that they would have nothing to 
do with an incomes policy or a Tory 
government, in that order. 

The miners’ leader, Mr Lawrence 
Daly, declared he hoped for a two- 
thirds majority for a strike. Mr Hughie 
Scanlon, having read deep into Lord 
Balogh, said the engineers would talk 
about a socialist incomes policy, only 
“when we own the means of produc¬ 
tion, distribution and exchange.” Mr 
Stan Orme, also an engineer, called 
on Mrs Castle to recant personally; so 
did Mr Danny McGarvey, the sten¬ 
torian boilermaker. When Mr Mikardo, 
seeking variety, called on a constituency 
party member, the authentic voice of 
the Tribune reader was heard, too. “ I 
picked a good ’un there,* 1 announced the 
chairman, gratefully. Mrs Castle sat 
philosophically on the platform, as if 
in the stocks. 

When her turn came, she knew better 
than to take them on in a knock-down, 
drag-out figfrt. She was tough and 
modest by turns. She suggested i»t was 
not very good to go on pushing up 
wages, but to have nothing that 
appealed to the housewives on . prices. 
Yet she knew there was no going back 
to her old policy. Mrs Castle never 
ran away from anyone, far less a union 



Jones: it looked like victory 


leader, in her life, but it was a nasty 
hour for her. It looked like quite a 
victory for Mr Jones. That evening he 
dined with Mr Scanlon and the 
engineers, and heard he could get their 
votes against the common market. 

But someone had to pick up the 
pieces. Mr Wilson, on Tuesday morning, 
looked optimistically to the Tories, 
“ 'hell-bent on intensifying anarchy," 
messing things up this winter. He did 
not look much farther ahead, although 
he was prepared to be specific about 
arms to South Africa. Yet most speeches 
by Mr Wilson, even when he is most 
under pressure from his own fears, have 
certain key phrases written into them 
for the record. His words on Europe 
were put on the record. It is a waste of 
time to analyse them too closely now, 
for Mr Wilson, honourably, does not 
pretend to know precisely which words 
he used this week he will need to lay 
special emphasis on next year. But Mr 
Wilson also had something about wages 
and unions to write into the record. 
Once the Tories had been beaten hack, 
he averred, the Labour movement, 
industrial and political, would have to 
show ithe country that: 

Together, We are capable of working out 
an effective approach for dealing with 
problems that confront, not this country 
alone, but every modern industrial society: 
a policy for full employment based on 
stability of values and the protection of 
those within our community least able to 
help themselves. 

It appeared that this, vague as it was, 
had eluded Labour in 1964, because of 
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the urgent and immediate problems 
“ whioh never gave us tlhe time and the 
opportunity to work out 'the necessary 
approach/’ Still, the claim of a future 
Labour government to conduct its own 
economic policy was established. There 
would be no “formal declarations or 
treaties.” 

It fell to Mr Callaghan, who normally 
is at his best when it comes to knocking 
a little economic sense into (hard heads 
at conference-time, to go la bit further 
on Wednesday morning. Of course, he 
said,, incomes policy had self-evident 
weaknesses ; attempts to enforce it often 
broke down. But what was beitter ? It 
was not the Tory policy “ of a free for 
all and the law of the jungle ” ; and, 
just if anyone supposed that the jungle 
was exclusively inhabited by Tories, he 
pointed to Mr Jones : 

We shall nedd to agree collectively what 
is our positive policy, and I beg comrades, 
I beg jack Jones, not to take a final view 
on this this morning. I ask him to sit 
down quietly with us to hear our problems. 

Mr Jones sat angrily through this. 
He remembered, as did Mr Wilson 
and Mr Callaghan, the wooing of Frank 
Cousins towards what passed for an 
incomes policy back at Scarborough in 
1963. Only in 1963 Labour was 
apparently on the verge of office. Now 
how long had it to wait ? Mr Jenkins 
had said aloud what Mr Wilson and 
all his old ministers feared : that modern 
governments have a habit of being 
re-elected. That might keep Labour and 
its incomes policy out until 1980. 

The unions gave their answer on 
Thursday morning, rejecting Mr Jen¬ 
kins’s reasoned explanation that all the 
executive wanted was to talk together,- 
not for what he called a “ sterile 
return ” to the disputes of the past. If 
the unions were not ready now, the 
party would have to come back to the 
issue one day. Mr Jones and Mr Scanlon 
mustered 3,139,000 votes against the 
very thought, just enough to see off the 
2,851,000 who actually wanted the next 
Labour government to have something 
different from Mr Heath’s incomes 
policy. Yes, said Mr Scanlon, he’d sit 
down to talk, but the talk must be about 
attacking the commanding heights of the 
economy, and redistributing wealth. He 
would not sit down with me issue pre¬ 
empted. And that was that. 

Even if it cannot control the con¬ 
ference, and was well beaten on the 
sovereignty of conference decisions, the 
did Wilson government still soldiers on. 
Mr Wilson himself still behaves, and 
looks, every inch the leader. Mrs Castle 
still ciarne oult on 'top in the constituency 
parties’ election to the executive. Mr 
Benn was still second. Mr Healey 
bounced comfortably on. Mr Crosland 


headed both Mr Eric Heffer and Mr 
Orme among those who came closest 
to making it. Mrs Shirley Williams was 
elected in the women’s section. 

Perhaps 'the inquest is over. Perhaps 
the party is satisfied that 'the Tories 
did win only by trickery. There was 
much talk about strengthening t‘he party 
machinery, of tackling such new prob¬ 
lems as pollution of the environment, 
but there were few recantations. It fell 
to Mr Crossman, speaking to a Fabian 
tea party, to bring a little New States - 
man candour into things. 

He admitted that early indecision had 
meant Labour had virtually had to 
begin again in government after deval¬ 
uation in November, 1967. The Prime 
Minister (with only Tomimy Balogh to 
help him) had failed to stand up to 
the Treasury. Ministers took nine 
months to get 'the measure of their 
departments, and so failed to work as 
an effective, coherent cabinet. Even with 
the late start, the government had run 
through its ideas : the election manifesto, 
arriving too date in his constituency to 
be put out, had merely revealed the 
“ barrenness of the land.” 

Mr Ciossman is a much better 
guerrilla campaign in himself than any¬ 
thing that has shown its head above 
the parapet on the militant leftt. But 
what he would do with union leaders 
bent on self-destruction is another 
matter ail together. The railway men’s Sir 
Sidney Greene, speaking on Wednesday 
as ithe fraternal delegate from 'the Trades 
Union Congress, said plaintively that he 
did not warit a strike, he wanted a 
settlement. Perhaps Monday’s rhetoric, 
whatever i't did to the Tories and Mrs 
Casltle, «had actu'aOly frightened him. 


Labour and EEC _ 

For this relief— 


It was a far less disastrous week for the 
European cause at Blackpool than it 
might have been. At first, the national 
executive, believing that they would be 
able to stage a repeat of the TTJC’s vote 
to suspend judgment until the conclu¬ 
sion of the Brussels negotiations, decided 
not to obstruct calls for a conference 
debate. They chose one of their fence- 
sitters, Mr Joe Gormley, the Lancashire 
miners’ secretary, to put their case. This 
appeared to make sense, tut they reck¬ 
oned without Mr Scanlon’s capacity to 
swing the engineers behind the transport 
workers’ deliberately impossible terms 
for entry. The fact that the AEF voted 
the opposite way <at the TUC'did not 
concern Mr Scanlon; he is detehnined 
to do his best 'to keep Britain out of the 



EEC, and making fools of his own union 
members is a cheap price to pay. 

Then, on Sunday, before the confer¬ 
ence opened, the anti-market forces put 
on their show of strength. There was a 
rip-roaring onslaught from the octogena¬ 
rian Lord Shinwcll, and even Mr Peter 
Shore flexed his insignificant political 
muscles. Mr Douglas Jay, despite his 
rather unfortunate prejudices against 
people who live more than 25 miles from 
Charing Cross, is at least a serious poli¬ 
tical figure. It was a pretty dismal even¬ 
ing. 

Twenty-four hours later, Mr Roy Jen¬ 
kins addressed the pro-market forces of 
the Labour Committee for Europe at 
one of the most atrociously organised 
fringe meetings in Blackpool. Mr 
Jenkins, despite having to cope with 
such problems as having the platform 
plunged into darkness by a German TV 
crew in the middle of his speech, left no 
doubts about his intentions. As far as 
he was concerned, there was to be no 
question of taking one line in govern¬ 
ment and another in opposition. He 
spoke of the consequences if Britain 
stayed out—an argument once again 
almost totally ignored by the anti- 
marketeers—and he dealt roughly, if 
implicitly, with the case for a North 
Atlantic free trade iaTea, which is still the 
basis of many of Mr Jay’s arguments. 

Indeed, Mr Jenkins may have 
offended some of his American friends 
by quoting Arthur Hugh Clough’s lines, 
used by Churchill in one of his wartime 
broadcasts: “ In front the sun climbs 
slow, how slowly, but westward, look, 
the land is bright." Those conditions 
applied in the war and afterwards and 
in the early 1960s, said Mr Jenkins. But 
today, with America engulfed by its 
appalling domestic problems, Clough 
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could be more accurately paraphrased 
sp: “ Bu*t westward, took, the land is 
bleak.” 

On Tuesday, Labour’s pro-marketeers 
were further heartened by the firmness 
of Mr Wilson’s reference to Europe in 
|his speech. Mr Wilson made all the 
usual qualifications—but then so did Mr 
Health when he was leader of 'the oppo¬ 
sition. Mr Wilson consciously gave 
encouragement to Labour’s Europeans 
and great was their delight—and relief. 

The relief was even greater on Wed¬ 
nesday afternoon. With Mr Jones and 
Mr Scanlon joined by the agricultural 
workers, there seemed a likelihood that 
the transport workers’ resolution would 
be carried. But the Little Englanders 
just missed. After a two-hour debate, in 
Which the pro-marketeers, led by Mr 
Denis Howell and Mr Jack Peel of the 
dyers and bleachers (and the only brave 
jnomber of the TUC general council), 
had overwhelmingly the better of the 
argument, Mr Jones’s resolution was 
voted down by less than 100,000 votes 
in a total of more than 6 million. 

So the battle was deferred to next 
year's conference. But no one listening 
to the debate can be in any doubt about 
the uphill struggle the pro-marketeers 
will then face. The Labour Europeans 
will have to show far greater determina¬ 
tion and organising skill if they are going 
^ to make a real fight of it. 

Liberals _ 

The damage done 


No sooner had the Liberal leader, Mr 
Jeremy Thorpe, tacitly accepted the 
Young Liberals’ ideas about community 
politics in his speech to the Liberal 
faithful at Eastbourne last Saturday than 
the misjudgment of his advisers was 
made plain. The Young Libs’ bearded 
chairman, Mr Tony Greaves, promptly 
Announced that community politics was 
not a vote-catching gimmick ; it was, he 
said, the commitment of the party “ to 
action by people to take power for them¬ 
selves.” Either Mr Thorpe and his 
advisers think that Mr Greaves, Mr 
* Peter Hain, Mr Louis Eaks, and the 
" other Young Lib activists, are so much 
hot air that it doesn’t matter what they 
do, or try to do, now ; if so, he did 
not need to tolerate them in his party. 
Or he is caught having to back them 
up in whatever action they do take, and 
that is likely to mean losing some more 
Liberal votes. 

, Mr Thorpe did not exactly welcome 
the Young Libs ; indeed he had some 
salutary things to say about them. But 
he seems to have received the idea that 
he can live with them, that his Liberal 


party of 2 million voters, which he 
has now put in the black financially, 
the party of intellectual discussion and 
humane instinct, the party that has 
demanded all the energies of himself 
and his MPs and his constituency workers 
to keep it credible, is actually enhanced 
by embracing the syndicalist-anarchists 
who use it for their own convenience as 
casually as they would hop on a bus. 
Mr Thorpe was not looking for a fight at 
Eastbourne. His wife’s death imme¬ 
diately after the general election made 
the conference an ordeal that he just 
had to get through. That is understand¬ 
able. But the damage has been done. 

The Liberal party had a disastrous 
election. It lost more than half its seats 
in the Commons. It may argue against 
the voting system, but no one wins 
against the system unless they show they 
can withstand it. It was crucial to 
Liberal credibility after 1959 that the 
party was gaining against the system. 
This year a number of the defeated 
MPs who arrived at Eastbourne were 
convinced that they were badly damaged 
by the antics of the Young Libs. Some 
of them, and some of the remaining 
MPs, were anxious to do battle. In Mr 
Russell Johnston (who held Inverness), 
the party managers had a spokesman 
whose visible toughness and fairness car¬ 
ried conviction far outside the party. 
Last Friday's debate on tactics was a 
critical moment ; it was also a debate 
worth listening to. But nothing really 
happened. 

The Young Libs did not press 
things too far. Mr Greaves himself is 
not an effective speaker ; they held back 
their more inflammatory men. They even 
allowed the moderates (even a sheep can 
bite) to discard their call to give priority 
to an “ industrial base/’ But they got 
the substance of what they wanted. 


There were senior party stalwarts on 
Friday night who admitted they had 
been outmanoeuvred. Of course, it is 
impossible to stop anyone becoming a 
member of the Liberal party, and almost 
impossible to drum anyone out of it. 
That is one good reason why people 
still vote Liberal. But, besides the sym¬ 
pathy for Mr Thorpe, there was a strong 
feeling among the regulars on Saturday 
that he should, and could, have done 
more to make the party’s reputation 
more credible. What was the good, they 
said, of throwing out Mr John Pardoe’s 
demand to fight all 630 seats because it 
was unrealistic, if tolerating Mr Greaves 
and his kind makes any seat harder to 
win ? What is worse for Mr Thorpe, the 
Young Liberals will not show gratitude 
because he failed to see them off. 

But it was not just the Young Libs 
who were at fault at Eastbourne. On 
the Thursday the party executive deci¬ 
ded to move a topical resolution on the 
economy, advocating Liberal nostrums 
(including some intelligent ones which 
the bigger parties will be reluctant to 
debate at all), and asked Miss Nancy 
Seear to propose it. Miss Srcar has 
fought in every general election since 
1950 and has held the highest posts in 
the party. Perhaps she was the wrong 
choice, although one doubts it. Perhaps 
it was a poor resolution, although 
actually it was intellectually a good one. 
But the assembly, at the bidding of 
Councillor Cyril Carr, from Liverpool, 
excitedly threw out resolution, execu¬ 
tive’s wishes and poor Miss Seear 
together. Instead, it passed a vague, 
unconstructive resolution of Councillor 
Carr’s, and put out to the country a 
stumbling speech from him. That may be 
the democratic way. But, once again, it 
made the Liberals look a travesty of a 
party. 



Thorpe and parliamentary colleagues: losing the ball to the Young Ubs 
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Wherever an IQ fibre is used, 
something becomes more efficient, 

more econ om ical. 


ICI industrial fibres do several 
very interesting things. 

They make things lighter. 

And tougher. And more flexible. 

And more reliable. 

Then on top of all that they 
often make things less expensive. 

Which just goes to prove, fibres from ICI are pretty 
useful to have around. 

So useful in fact that certain industries have 
come to rely on them. 

The civil aviation industry, for instance. 

Here, ICI fibres are used in dozens of applications. Because, 
for a start, the fibres are so versatile. 

And secondly, because each one has been developed and 
thoroughly tested by ICI for all kinds of tough, rigorous, 
industrial conditions. 

So it stands to reason that fibres which offer so much 
should be widely used 
in an industry where 
standards and controls are so exacting. 

They are. 

Right now, you'll find 
ICI Nylon in aircraft tyres. 

To withstand the impact and heat 
of take-off and landing. 
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You'll find ICI Nylon 
and 'Terylene' in aircraft 
seat belts and other safety equipment. 

To give lightness and strength. You'll 
find ICI fibres in fuelling and jet starter 
hose. For lightness, strength. And flexibility 
And you'll find ICI fibres on the ground. 

In cargo nets, conveyor belts, passenger 
conveyors, cargo bags, protective clothing, 

B And many 

he full potential 
:i still hasn't been 
They offer tremendous 
in the hands of an inventive 
designer. So think ^ 
about ICI fibres, next iVjL 
design or production MCT 
big. But we're big w 
to even the smallest 
member, fibres wl 

everything practically. 1 






For information write to 
ICI Fibres Limited, 

Industrial Uses Department, 
Hookstone Road, 

Harrogate, Yorkshire. 



Bjjpl uMyvflff -SmmmI LuLiflni 

kj Hireswo™ iwit ror naiisvry 

■ Terylene'Ulstron'. ' Spunstron * ‘Parafit'and Para web' are Trademarks of ICI 
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After Nasser 


How the dying president pulled 
the king's arm back from the 
coup de grace 


After 11 days of fierce and bloody 
fighting, the guns of the Jordanian army 
and the Palestinian guerrillas fell 
silent on Monday. The two men who 
had shaken hands over that “ sea of 
blood *’ on Sunday' were together again 
’i. Cairo on Thursday at the funeral 
of the man who had made peace 
between them. Meanwhile in Amman 
the soldiers and guerrillas began to leave 
the city. Yet the future of Jordan 
still hangs in the balance. Can King 
Hussein and Yasser Arafat control the 
forces behind them now that both are 
cut off from the political authority of 
Carnal Abdel Nasser ? If they can, tfhere 
in hope that the present fragile peace 
in Amman and the towns of north 
Jordan could lead to a modus vivendi 
between the Palestinians and the 
Jordanian government. If either fails, 
the fighting will break out again ; with 
no one of Nasser s prestige to command 
restraint, the dangers of a wider inter- 
Arab conflict will be immense. 

The 14-point agreement which King 
Hussein and Arafat were forced to sign 


gives neither the victory he sought. But 
the Cairo gathering made dear to both 
men thait unless they accepted the com¬ 
promise they would find 'themselves 
isolated from most of the Arab world, 
including Nasser himself. This neither 
could afford. President Nasser and seven 
other Arab heads of state pledged to 
take immediate cdlective measures 
against whoever broke the agreement. 
Armed with this threat King Hussein 
has persuaded his army to accept it 
and Arafat has managed to get it 
endorsed by the Palestinian central 
committee. 

Now that President Nasser is gone, 
the chances of concerted Arab action 
look less real. This will make it more 
difficult for King Hussein to persuade 
his officers »to swallow 'their pride and 
accept the unpleasant fact 'that his 
sovereignty remains less than complete. 
Arafat’s own position could be weakened 
too. Although Nasser’s acceptance of 
the American peace plan led to a cooling 
of relations with Arafat, the guerrilla 
leader was able 'to use Nasser’s support 


for Fatah and the moderate elements 
in the Palestinian movement to keep 
it out of the hands of the extremists. 
President Nasser supported both the 
king’s claim to sovereignty over his own 
country and the Palestinians’ right to 
operate against Israel from Jordan. If 
the future Egyptian leadership veers 
more to one side or the other, the 
Nasser compromise would collapse. 

The terms of the Cairo agreement 
are not very different from that 
reached between Arafat and the 
Jordanian government on September 
15'th—an agreement which provoked 
the Jordanian officers to compel the 
king to dismiss his government and 
authorise the army to restore law and 
order. All military operations and 
movements as well as ah propaganda 
campaigns are to stop ; the Jordanian 
army units are to withdraw from 
Amman to 'tiheir usual bases, and the 
guerrillas are to return to bases appro¬ 
priate for guerrilla action. In Irbid 
and the other towns the military and 
civil positions which existed before the 
outbreak of fighting are to be re-estab¬ 
lished. The internal security forces will 
maintain order and a'H prisoners held by 
both sides will be released. 

The new element in the Cairo agree¬ 
ment is the creation of what amounts 
to a pan-Arab peace-keeping force. 
Already 100 Arab officers have arrived 
in Jordan ; under an {Egyptian, Brigadier 
Hilmi, they will report any breaches of 
the ceasefire agreement to a higher 
committee headed by the Tunisian prime 
minister, Mr Bahi Ladgham. Together 
with a representative of the king and of 
Arafat, he is supposed to work out the 
detailed agreements which will ensure 
both the continuation of guerrilla action 
and the sovereignty of the Jordanian 1 
government. The committee’s decisions 
are to be. binding on both sides. On 
Thursday the officers were already 
investigating which side was responsible 
for renewed fighting in the north. 

Mr Ladghaim will need the wisdom 
of Solomon. King Hussein’s forces are 
starting from an improved position ; , 
before the oultbreak of fighting they 
were not stationed in Amman and the 
Other cities in any force. They certainly 
will not agree to move until they see 



Can anybody else make Arafat and Hussein do that ? 
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"Do you know a big bank in California?" . 

"The Crocker Bank;" 

"Is there an international bank in California?" 

"The Crocker Bank." 

"Do any Californian banks have correspondent banks throughout the world?" 

"The Crocker Bank." 

"Do any Californian banks have an international subsidiary in New York?" 

"The Crocker Bank." 

"Do any Californian banks have a banking office in London?" 

"The Crocker Bank." 

"Do any Californian banks have more than $5 billion?" 

"The Crocker Bank." 

"Oddly enough, I need a Californian bank with offices in Brussels, 

Frankfurt, Hong Kong & Manila. Know one?" 

"The Crocker Bank." 

"What's the name?" 

“The Crocker Bank! 
The Crocker Bank! 
The Crocker Bank!” 

"Who?” 
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that the guemllas are pulling out too. 
The committee will have to decide 
whether the para-military security 
brigade, which is' in effect an armed 
gendarmerie, constitutes part of the 
army. The guerrillas will argue that their 
armed militia are not members of 
the fighting organisations. They live 
mostly in the refugee camps and keep 
their uniforms and weapons under their 
mattresses to emerge as commandos 
when needed. If <che Palestinian fighting 
organisations are forced to give up their 
propaganda and training centres in the 
camps, and if they lose the total allegi¬ 
ance of their inhabitants, they will lose 
the base of their revolution. They can¬ 
not, they argue, leave the camps to the 
Jordanian government. 

This will be the crux of the settle¬ 
ment. If the guerrillas are allowed a free 
i^run of the camps, Arafat will justly 
claim the victory is his. If not, the vic¬ 
tors' will essentially be the king's. 

Although it now appears that the 
casualties in Amman have not been as 
heavy as the commandos were claiming, 
k they will probably turn out to be higher 
* than the Jordanian government’s latest 
figure of boo killed and 1,200 wounded. < 
The Wahdat camp, the stronghold of 
the Popular Front where some of (the 
hijack hostages were held, has been 
severely damaged, but the majority of 
its inhabitants appear to have fled before 
the army gunners unleashed their 
salvoes. 

The guerrillas’ claims that the Jordan¬ 
ian army w*s systematically “ wiping out 
the Palestinians ” in Jordan had their 
effect. They deeply worried the Arab 


leaders assembled in Cairo and they 
were publicly repeated by the Sudanese 
president, General Numeiry, when he 
returned to Cairo from his second peace¬ 
making mission to Amman He also 
charged King Hussein with deliberately 
ignoring the ceasefire agreement he had 
negotiated between the king and the 
four captured commando leaders. Presi¬ 
dent Nasser then took up the charge in 
a harshly worded message to King 
Hussein. 


This was the turning point. The king 
sped to Cairo to defend himself and 
once there found himsdf sitting at the 
same table as Arafat, who had left 
Amman with General Numeiry the night 
before. He already knew that his prime 
minister of one week’s tenure, Brigadier 
Daoud, who had been sent to puit 
Jordan’s case in Cairo, had disappeared 
from his (hotel, leaving a letter of 
resignation in his room. Brigadier Daoud 
reappeared to meet Arafat and assure 
him of full support for the Palestinian 
revolution. Daoud’s resignation gave 
King Hussein the chance to appoint a 
neW cabinet with six civilian members 
in unimportant poets under Mr Ahmed 
Toukan as prime minister. The guerrillas 
immediately denounced it 

When Arafat arrived' in < 3 airo he 
demanded the dismissal (of the ipjlitary 
governor of Jordan and the officers in 
the cabinet, the mnstatemento(<3eneraI 
Madhour Haditba as ,e 
chief of the army and 
everyone responsible for the 
Significantly he did not'di the 
abdication of the king, a** 
the fighting this was otmr jjjtiGKn- 



ditions he laid down for agreeing to 
a ceasefire. In the end Arafat gave 
away more than Hussein—but then his 
demands were greater. Nor was he 
arguing from military strength. 

Since the withdrawal of the Syrian 
armour, the position of the guerrilla 
forces in Amman and the northern towns 
was becoming more precarious. In the 
capital ammunition was running short 
ana in a matter of days the Jordanian 
armoured units would (have pushed them 
out of the central part of the city and 
from the few oultposts in the suburbs 
they still held. Tanks were poised to 
begin an onslaught on Irbid, where the 
guerrillas controlled the centre of the 
city, and it would not have been long 
before they moved north to Ramtha 
Four guerrilla leaders had recognised the 
hopelessness of the situation and agreed 
to accept Hussein’s demand that their 
men leave all the cities without condi¬ 
tions. On September 24th and 26th the 
guerrillas’ centra] committee, in Damas¬ 
cus, came to much the same conclusion, 
although the representatives of the ex¬ 
tremist movements were insisting that 
the military cabinet must go. 

If peace can hold and Mr Ladjgham 
and <his team can overcome the fears 
and suspicions on both sides, King 
Hussein will once more attempt 'to form 
a government which is acceptable both 
to his Bedouin peoples and the Pales¬ 
tinians. At die same time (his army has 
to be convinced that it has won some 
sort of victory over the people who 
humiliated it beyond endurance. If the 
Palestinian movement is to retain the 
support of «the Arab world its ranks will 
have 'to be purged of those who have 
been working not primarily lor the 
return to Palestine but for a maoist 
revolution in every Arab state. Arafat, 
as much as Hussein, now faces the task 
of real leadership. 


The empty throne 


Not one of the Arab heads of state who 
mourned the death of Gamal Abdel 
Nasser in Cairo on Thursday can 
emerge as his successor. It was Nasser 
who gave 30 million Egyptians an 
awareness of their belonging to a wider 
Arab nation and it was Nasser who gave 
to many more millions of simple Arabs 
a new pride in being Arab. Egypt’s size, 
its population, its resources and its 
geographical position provided the basis 
for Nasser’s claim to lead and speak 
for Arabs outside his own country, If 
another is to follow him, hfc base must 
be the same—Egypt ^ 

It is unlikely that any of the Arab 
rulers is even secretly harbouring an 
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inspiration to take this particular mantle 
on to his own shoulders. Certainly not 
the Algerian president, Houari 
Boumedienne. Since the abortive Rabat 
conference in December, 1969, 
Boumedienne has turned his eyes away 
^from the east. He has supported in 
principle the right of the Palestinians 
to regain their homeland; he has 
apposed the American pllan for a peace¬ 
ful settlement with Israel, which would 
rule out the guerrillas’ declared aim ; 
but at the same time he withdrew the 
Algerian contingent from the Suez 
canal. 

President Boumedienne has advocated 
the withdrawal of both the Amenican 
and Russian fleets from the Mediter¬ 
ranean. When the Jordanian civil war 
broke out he was conferring with King 
Hassan of Morocco and agreeing not to 
attend any conference of Arab headers. 
His first concern is to stabilise his own 
regime and to improve Algeria’s econo¬ 
mic position. Pan-Arabism has little 
interest for him now. 

The young revolutionary leaders of 
Sudan and Libya, General Numeiry and 
Colonel Qaddafi, were drawn into 
Nasser’s orbit by their admiration of 
the Egyptian president and his policies. 
The three leaders met each other after 
the Rabat conference and set up 
military, political and economic 
^ co-ordinating committees. Both sup- 
* ported President Nasser’s acceptance of 
the American proposals; and, although 
during the Jordanian crisis Colonel 
Qaddafi broke off diplomatic relations 
with King Hussein’s government and 
stopped all financial aid, and General 
Nuimeiry accused .the king of 
attempting to exterminate the Pales¬ 
tinians, neither ruler would step far out 
of the path mapped by Nasser. Without 
his guidance and the strength his 
support gave them in their own coun¬ 
tries, both men will be anxiously 
awaiting the emergence of a new 
'♦Egyptian leader. Their opponents will 
also be taking new heart. 

The Syrian and Iraqi regimes have 
emerged from the Jordanian crisis with 
little credit. The Syrian intervention in 
the Jordanian civil war increased the 
.dangers of American and Israeli inter¬ 
vention and finally effected very little. 
The Iraqi regime, by supporting the 
Palestinian rejection of the American 
plan, provided Nasser with a heaven¬ 
sent target for justifiable abuse When he 
most needed one, but .it forfeited any 
claim -to lead a new Arab revolution by 
proving to be the flimsiest of paper 
V tigers. , 

The mourners in Cairo will have had 
mixed feelings about the death of 
Nasser, Will King Feisal of Saudi Arabia 
feel more ittcure now that the, figure who 


commanded the admiration and aroused 
the aspirations of many of his own sub¬ 
jects is in his grave ? Or will he and 
the other rulers of the Gulf states fear 
that, now Nasser’s voice os silenced, 
those who are discontented under 
traditional rule will listen more readily 
to extreme voices from Iraq or South 
Yemen ? It is significant that the ruler 
of Kuwait felt bound to suspend his 
financial aid to Jordan during die war. 

One of the most worried men at the 
Cairo funeral must have been the newly 
(installed president of Lebanon, 
Suleiman Franjieh. The news of 
Nasser’s death came as a savage blow 
to Lebanon’s Moslems. Their reaction 
was violent—and it was a violence 
rooted in fear. To them Nasser repre¬ 
sented the protection they felt they 
needed in a country where the wealthier 
and more powerful 'half of the popula¬ 
tion is Christian. They have 'listened to 
bis voice and have increasingly identified 
themselves with the Arab world. They 
have supported the Palestinian com¬ 
mandos and they rioted in the streets 
when the Lebanese security forces 
attempted to assert their control over 
the refugee camps. 

When President Nasser accepted the 
American proposals the majority of the 
Lebanese Moslems agreed with his 
judgment. As long as they thought he 
supported King Hussein they were pre¬ 
pared to follow his lead. The new 
president, in his inaugural speech, while 
paying lip-service to the rights of the 
Palestinians, stressed his determination 
to preserve Lebanese sovereignty. He 
could expect Egypt’s support for this. 
Now the Lebanese Moslems may look 
elsewhere for protection. And President 
Franjieh will be aware of a growing 
sense of isolation as he attempts to tackle 
the Palestinian problem in his own 
country. 


A devil they knew 


FROM OUR ISRAEL CORRESPONDENT 

“It took itt years -to bring him round 
to the idea of peace. What happens to 
the idea now ? ’’ This was one of the 
first bitter reaefcioas 'among Israeli poli¬ 
ticians to the news of President Nasser’s 
death. It left most Israelis gasping. Most 
of them agreed that a great leader had 
gone ; and the press and radio, though 
piqued 'by having to change their plans 
for covering the Jewish new year on 
Thursday, gave space and time gener¬ 
ously to the news. One of those prover¬ 
bial taxi-drivers 'said, “ Nobody but 
Nasser could have got Arafat and Hus¬ 
sein to shake hands.” Another typical 
comment was : “ Most of the time he 
wanted to destroy us, but at least we 
knew him and were used to him.” 

Most of these reactions show the 
fairly widespread awareness 'in Israel 
that before he died President Nasser, 
wily as he was, had honestly meant to 
give peace talks a try. Of course, just 
as he had become a folk hero for the 
Arabs, for the Israeli man-in-the-street 
he was a folk villain. But before the 
end many people had come to realise 
that he was more than -that. 

The second reaction was concern 
about the succession, and before 
that for the interim period of upheaval. 
The immediate victims of Nasser’s death 
are Arab unity, and 'therefore the sta¬ 
bility of Arab policy, and the American 
peace ‘initiative—at least for the next 
few months. The passing of Nasser is 
expected to relxnmd on one Arab 
capital after another for some time. 

It is reckoned in Jerusalem that King 
Hussein’s position has been altered over¬ 
night. The Palestinian nj-ourners demon¬ 
strating in the occupied territories and 



Arab grief, and Israeli stolidity , in Jerusalem 
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in Israel itself have wept twice this 
month, and they Warae Hussein for 
both bereavements : their kin in Jordan 
and their 'beloved Nasser. “ Hussein 
broke his heart,” said one labourer -in 
Nazareth. This attitude towards King 
Hussein is probably widespread in the 
Arab world. But, though Hussein’s 
popularity is down to rock bottom, he 
has shown himself stronger than his 
enemies in Jordan, add Nasser’s death 
may have strengthened him still further 
by removing the restraining hand that 
plucked him (back from his battle with 
the guerrillas Hast week. Yet it is won¬ 
dered in Jerusalem whether the king 
is strong enough 'to continue with the 
peace talks without Nasser. 

Since nobody like Nasser seems to 
be in prospect, quite a lot off Israelis 
fear that the succession in Cairo will 
lie between a puppet on a string mani¬ 
pulated from Moscow and a hothead 
army officer who will want to start 
shooting now that Nasser’s restraining 
hand has been removed. The less 
extreme solutions of a compromise 
candidate or a temporary collective 
leadership do not promise any real 
stability in the Hong run, at is argued, 
because the struggle for the leadership 
is bound to continue. The Russians—well 
dug in, and anxious to protect -their 
•huge investment—are likely to have 
more to say about the succession than 
anyone else. The Americans may try 
to get a foot in the door, and while the 
tussle is on both of the superpowers 
may be tempted to make gestures 
designed to heilp their respective candi¬ 
dates at Israel’s expense. 

The Israelii leaders, though most of 
them have abstained from official state¬ 
ments, have made it tilear that they are 
willing for the Jarring peace talks to 
go on and that Israeli would be prepared 
to extend the ceasefire beyond the 
present deadline early in November. 
However, it is claimed that more 
Egyptian troops have been sent to the 
Suez canal—to get this troublesome 
element out of Cairo, it is assumed here 
—and the Israeli army has countered 
with an alert of its own just in case the 
Egyptian army’s commander's decide to 
assert themselves in the leadership 
struggle by going in for heroics. 

There is shnillar tension on the Israeli- 
Jordanian border; the expectation in 
Jerusalem is that the bloodletting in 
Jordan will begin again now that the 
controlling hand has gone. General Bar- 
Lev's warning of a "new kind of 
response ” to the guerrillas was delivered 
before the Cairo agreement and before 
Nasserfs death/ But', if the guerrillas 
establish a ^Fatajdand” overlooking 
Israeli settlements, the Israeli army may 
go in—and stay in for the rest of the war. 


Sam is as Sam does 


If the hope of peace is to be kept alive in 
the Middle East a great deal will depend 
on those anti-aircraft missiles the 
Egyptians moved closer to the canal 
after the ceasefire of August 7th. A lot 
of people have said that the missiles are 
relatively unimportant—and that the 
Israelis’ demand that the situation 
should be “ rectified ” is therefore unjus¬ 
tified—because anti-aircraft missiles are 
essentially defensive weapons. Are they ? 

The deployment of the Sam-2 and 
Sam-3 missiles, and the build-up of the 
Egyptian air force, are both designed to 
trump the one ace in the Israelis’ hand 
—superiority in the air. The Israelis now 
have fewer tanks, fewer gtins and far 
fewer soldiers. If the ace of air 
superiority were lost, Israel would have 
little option but to call up part of its 
militia forces. This would have a serious 
effect on an economy which already 
spends more than a quarter of its gross 
national product on defence. 

It is misleading in these circumstances 
to dismiss the missiles as “ defensive.” It 
is not the nature of the weapons them¬ 
selves which makes them offensive or 
defensive. It is what they are used for. 
If the Israelis launched a full-scale 
attack across the canal the Sams would 
play their part in defence. But if the 
Egyptians made the attack the missiles 
would have a part to play in the offen¬ 
sive battle. They would be providing 
covering fire against the Israeli aircraft 
that would be trying to get at the Egypt¬ 
ian assault troops and their supporting 
guns. They would be performing an 
attacking function just as much as the 
artillery covering the infantry’s advance. 

Of course, if the shooting begins 
again the war is not likely to restart on 
that level. It is more probable that it 
would resume at the pre-August 7th 
level—a war of low-level attrition by the 
Egyptians, a matter of small infantry 
raids and heavy artillery bombardments 
against -the Israeli positions. The missiles 
would play their part in such tactics, 
for the best way in which the Israelis 
could contain them would be to strike 
back with their aircraft against the very 
much larger Egyptian artillery force. If 
the Sams were able to shoot down a 
large number of Israeli 'aircraft the 
ability of the Egyptian ground forces to 
push home their attritional attacks 
would be greatly improved. 

The actual value of these missiles in 
combat has still to be tested. But it looks 
as if they provide an essential element 
of fire-support which the Egyptians pre¬ 
viously lacked. That is why thd" Sam 
missiles have altered the balance of 
power in Egypt’s favour. 



It worked 


So the great hijack worked. The release 
of six Arabs from Swiss and German 
jails, and Miss Leila Khaled from Ealing 
police station, is probably the least of 
it. The hijackers have succeeded in 
making “Palestinian” an international 
household word ; even the Israelis, who 
have always made a point of referring to 
14 Arab ” guerrillas, have started acknow¬ 
ledging their identity as Palestinians. 
And future would-be hijackers, wonder¬ 
ing whether to take the risk, will now 
comfort themselves with the thought that 
even if they are caught and sent to 
prison their friends can probably get 
them out again with another hijack. 

The last six hostages flew out of 
Amman on Wednesday, exactly three 
weeks after the third hijacked jet landed 
at the piece of Jordanian desert called 
Dawson’s Field. The majority of the 
4.27 passengers were allowed out of 
Jordan, Aryan women and children and 1 
Arabs first, by September 13th; 54 
remained while the Red Gross bargained 
and Amman burned until September 
25th, when the Jordanian army broke 
the long deadlock by rescuing 16 
hostages from the Wahdat refugee camp 
in Amman. The next day the guerrillas 
handed 32 Americans over to the 
Egyptian embassy in Amman. The last 
six, all Americans, were released in Irbid 
and escorted south to Amman by the 
Egyptians and the Red Gross. 

On Wednesday night the three 
European governments kept their half of 
the bargain they had allowed themselves 
to get stuck with by releasing Leila 
Khaled and the six terrorists under 
detention in Germany and Switzerland. 
The Israelis, who never involved 
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themselves directly in the so-called Berne 
agreement, are expected to give up the 
two Algerians taken off a BO AC plane 
in August, plus some Lebanese captured 
during a raid. The guerrillas’ earlier 
demand for the release of an unspecified 
number of Arab prisoners in Israel—at 
one point a Red Cross official mentioned 
600—appeared to have been tacitly for¬ 
gotten, probably because the guerrillas 
realised that the Israelis would never 
comply. The Israelis, for their part, did 
not press their legal claim for Leila 
Khaled to be sent to Israel for trial. 

It is a solution that reflects neither 
political courage nor any attempt to stand 
on principle. The Palestinians did not 
stick to their original demand that the 
seven Arabs be freed before a single 
hostage was let go. But the British, 
Germans and Swiss went ahead with the 
handover even though at least 16 of the 
hostages—including their own nationals 
—were rescued by the Jordanian army 
rather than voluntarily released by the 
guerrillas. 

The western governments’ first pro¬ 
posals, conveyed to the guerrillas by the 
Red Cross, made it clear that the seven 
Arabs would be released if all the 
hostages reached safety without specify¬ 
ing how. Then tfie same offer was 
repeated to all Arab governments. Mr 
Heath asked President Nasser personally 
to help get the hostages out in return 
for Leila and the rest. He painted himself 
into a corner. 

Plainly the western governments 
were concerned first and foremost with 
the safety of the hostages, secondarily 
with the preservation of their interests 
in the Arab world and only lastly—and 
perhaps not at all—with establishing a 
precedent for the control of hijacking. 
The whole affair, involving four success¬ 
ful hijacks, one failed attempt on the 
El A 1 airliner, and some £20 million in 
exploded planes, leaves the problem of 
hijack prevention even further from a 
solution titan it was Ijefore. 

It is now partly in the lap of the legal 
committee of the International Civil 
Aviation Organisation, which met in 
London this week to draw up a draft 
convention on acts of sabotage against 
aircraft. The same committee produced 
a separate draft on hijacking last March 
which will go before an international 
convention in The Hague in December. 
Last week Sir Alec Douglas-Home made 
a plea at the United Nations for govern¬ 
ments to support both this draft 
convention and the existing Tokyo 
convention, which has been ratified by 
only 24 countries in seven years. 

The failure to ratify the Tokyo con¬ 
vention seems ,to have been partly 
political and partly a matter of inertia. 
Among the holdouts are the Soviet 
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Union, Cuba and all the Arab countries 
except Saudi Arabia. One gap in the 
Tokyo convention, which carne into 
force last year, is that it does not 
specifically mention hijacking. Another 
is that, by applying the flag law of the 
sea to the air, it automatically involves 
extradition : the country in which the 
offender lands is required to hold him 
(or her) until the country in which the 
plane was registered decides what to do. 
Western governments, and particularly 
Switzerland, have been chary of com¬ 
mitments to extradite political refugees. 

The new convention attempts to avoid 
this problem by giving the right of 
jurisdiction over a hijacker to the state 
where he lands. This does not exclude 
extradition, but it does not compel it. 
Nor does it appear to compel the 
landing country to accept jurisdiction— 
and this looks like a major flaw. Another 
element missing from the proposed 
hijack convention is a system of applying 
sanctions to convention-bus tens—the 
states which harbour hijackers and 
refuse to return hijacked aircraft. The 
episode at Dawson’s Field may overcome 
some governments’ inertia about coming 
to grips with the legal tangle. But it 
may well have intensified the political 
obstacles, which are far more serious. 


Russia abandons 
the revolutionaries 


Mr Kosygin did not come to Cairo this 
week just to bury Nasser or to praise 
him. He hastened there, accompanied by 
Marshal Zakharov, to keep Egypt on its 
present course. The Egyptian leader has 
died at a most awkward moment for the 
Russians, who were trying to consolidate 
their position in the area. 

Russia’s conduct during. Jordan’s brief 


civil war marks an important stage in 
the divorce Between the Soviet Union 
and the revolutionary forces of the third 
world. The Soviet Union’s open call for 
non-intervention in the heat of the 
battle, and its more discreet pressures on 
the Syrians to pull their tanks out, 
were a death warrant for the guerrillas. 
Naturally, the call for non-intervention 
was presented as a warning to the 
United States not to interfere. But when 
one'side has tanks and planes, and the 
other has neithel, the meaning of non¬ 
intervention is plain. 

Indeed, the submission of the guerrillas 
was*implicit in* the Rogers plan, which 
might more accurately be described as 
the Rogers-Kosygin plan. President 
Nasser was gradually moving towards a 
settlement with Israel. The Palestinians 
were to have the issue settled over their 
heads. What no one bargained for was 
the length of the resistance put up by thp 
guerrillas in Amman. It was presumably 
this which persuaded President Nasser 
to bring Yasser Arafat to Cairo and get 
him to sign a truce with King Hussein. 
Nasser and the Russians might then have 
hoped to resume their advance towards 
a negotiated settlement, although they 
would have had to take more account 
of the guerrilla organisations. Now, even 
if Nasser’s successors try to follow faith¬ 
fully in his footsteps, 'they will not have 
the stature to carry through this policy 
at once. Russia has lost its chief partner 
in the search for a compromise in the 
Middle East. 

Russia’s conduct was neither entirely 
new nor unexpected. Its reluctance to 
risk a direct confrontation with the 
Americans was made clear in the Cuba 
crisis of 1962 and again during the six- 
day war in the Middle East in 1967. The 
subordination of revolutionary move¬ 
ments to Russia’s national interests goes 
back to Stalin’s time. But nowhere has 
the Kremlin so openly thrown its weight 
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Beauty-care and body-care go together. 
For the best branded preparations in this 
field BASF is developing a great many 
essential raw materials. In close co-operation 
with the international cosmetics industry. 


One example is LuviskoP, the 
film-former for high-quality h£ir 
sprays It has stood the test in 
all sorts of climates and 


weathers It ensures that hair 



sprays can be combed out 
easily, allowing the hair to retain 
its natural gloss More than one 
thousand million cans of hair 


spray with LuviskoP have 
beautified womens' hair-styles 
in the last few years BASF’s 
perfume components, ointment r 
bases, solvents and dispersing' 
agents are indispensable for 
the development of improved 
cosmetic products 
Our co-operation with the 
aerosol and posmetics industry 
thus promotes the cultivation ( 
of personal beauty and hygiene. 
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AFTER NASSER 
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against a revolutionary movement as it 
has now done in Jordan. 

Too much should not be read into 
this convergence of Russian and 
American interests. Russia is still 
competing for influence with the United 
^States. But already Mr Brezhnev and 
Kosygin, the leaders of a cautidus 
superpower, look more like their tsarist 
predecessors than the early Bolsheviks, 
who were calling the people of the east 
to a holy war against imperialism. 

. Nowhere would the tsars be more 
^pleased with the progress of their 
successors than in the Mediterranean. 
When the Russians first ventured there, in 
the early 1950s, they were moving into 
“ enemy ” territory, and so any change 
in the status quo was in their favour. 
Things have changed since then and 
the new prophets of revolution, the left- 
wing Palestinians, are looking to Peking 
gather than to Moscow. But Russia’s 
ttcet is cruising in the Mediterranean 
and its voice is preponderant in many 
Arab capitals. It is to consolidate this 
position that Russia opted for a 
negotiated settlement with Israel, which 
would not eliminate all tensions in the 
Middle East but would reduce the risks 
of a direct conflict with the United 
States. The Soviet leaders have this week 
reminded the Egyptians and the world 
that their end is unchanged. But, without 
Nasser, the means are not. 


It was all an 
American plot 


The Chinese knew that the star mourner 
at President Nasser's funeral would be 
Mr Kosygin. So thev made no effort to 
compete by sending their own foreign 
emissary-in-chief, Mr Chou En-lai. 
Instead it was Mr Kuo Mo-jo, the 79- 
year-old all-purpose intellectual and 
occasional ad hoc diplomat, who repre¬ 
sented China in Cairo this week. 

Mr Kuo is not likely to have felt very 
comfortable there. The Nasser the 
Chinese loveSd was the militant 
anti-imperialist and anti-zionist. These 
jyere itihe traits singled out for 
praise in the official condolence message 
from Chou and the acting president, 
Tung Pi-wu. But the Nasser who recon¬ 
ciled the warring factions in Jordan 
could only have met with high disappro¬ 
val in Peking. The Chinese press 
indicated this in its usual way—by just 
not mentioning the Jordan settlement. 

^ China’s relations with President Nasser 
had been cooling for several years. Its 
dramatic offer of $10 million and 
150,000 toils of wheatt after the 1967 
war was later withdrawn. There have 



But on Thursday Cairo's thoughts hadn't got beyond the coffin, and the vacuum 


since been disputes about the extradition 
of a Chinese defector and Chinese sup¬ 
port for student rioters in Alexandria. 
Cairo kept the only Chinese ambassador 
in the west throughout the cultural 
revolution but when he left for home 
a year ago he was not replaced. China 
still maintains diplomatic relations with 
Egypt and seven other Arab states. But 
its real soulmates are the practising 
revolutionaries—the Palestinian guerril¬ 
las, the rebels in Dhofar in south Arabia 
and the South Yemeni government 
which backs them. The Palestine Libera¬ 
tion Organisation has had a mission in 
Peking since 1965 and is reported to 
receive substantial supplies of Chinese 
smallarms, shipped through Albania arid 
Iraq. On a trip to Peking last March, 
Yasser Arafat credited China with being 
Al Fatah’s first benefactor. 

With their allegiances so clearly 
drawn, the Chinese had no conflicts over 
the conflict in Jordan. (They have no 
relations with Amman.) The Chinese are 
generally slow to react to external events. 
They recently attacked dhe Soviet-Ger¬ 
man non-aggression treaty a full month 
after the fact ; Peking radio told Chinese 
listeners about Nasser’s death almost 36 
hours after it was known in the west. 
But the Chinese jumped to horse the 
day after the first fighting in Amman 
with a statement of support for the 
guerrillas from the authoritative “ Com¬ 
mentator ” in the People’s Daily, and 
followed it up with a steady flow of 
selective reporting and commentary. 

China’s picture of the war was a 
simple demonology: the “ reactionary 
atrocity” committed by the “reactionary 
military government” of Jordan was 
“ wholly engineered and planned before¬ 
hand by American imperialism,’’ acting 
in collusion with 4ts “ collaborator ” and 
its “ lickeys.” For lackeys, rend the 
Israelis. Just in case “ collaborator ” 
failed to register, the Chinese published 
Albanian articles Which attacked the 
Russians by name. They insisted on the 


Syrians’ right to intervene in Jordan, 
accusing both the Russians and the 
Americans of bringing pressure to bear 
on Arab governments, Syria in particular. 
And they provided the only foreign sup¬ 
port for Mr Nixon’s claim that the 
Sixth Fleet had been a key element in 
the crisis. 

China’s conspiracy view of the Jordan 
war was echoed fairly faithfully—except 
for the allusion to the Russians—in 
North Korea and North Vietnam. And 
all three Asian communist radios main¬ 
tained a similar stony silence on the 
hijackings which set it all off. China’s 
evident misgivings about the hijackings 
—in contrast to its exuberant support 
for the other activities of the Palestinians 
—may be connected with rumours that 
Peking is considering the launching of 
its own international airline. But anyway 
the hijack is a weapon which can 
all too easily be turned against any 
government. The Chinese are too 
cautious and realistic to run any risks 
with the power of suggestion. 
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If it's Saturday 
you must be Heath 


Leaving Jugoslavia on Friday, President 
Nixon is due to arrive in Ireland on 
Saturday—having held talks with the 
leaders of Spain and Britain on his 
way. During Mr Nixon’s wilderness 
years in the mid-1960s he may well have 
dreamt that some day he would in a 
single week visit the Pope and a com¬ 
munist head of state, lunch with Queen 
Elizabeth II and dine with General 
Franco, address his armed forces as com¬ 
mander-in-chief from the deck of a giant 
aircraft-carrier in a distant sea, and 
loosen the Democrats’ hold on the Irish 
and Italian vote just a few weeks before 
an election day. Even so, this vision can 
hardly have included a picture of him¬ 
self intercepting at Rome airport a plane¬ 
load of Jewish Americans on their way 
home from captivity in Arab hands, or 
one of a review of the Paris peace talks 
on Vietnam being staged in a country 
house near Limerick. 

The sudden death of President Nasser 
on Monday, the second day of Mr 
Nixon’s far-flung week, led him to cancel 
a display of the Sixth Fleet’s firepower 
on .Tuesday, deprived him of a good 
deal of television and press publicity, and 
sharply affected the substance if not the 


pattern of his tour. When the idea of a 
tour first took shape, prospects of a 
Middle East peace had been brightened 
by Egyptian and Israeli acceptance of 
the Rogers plan. There followed, in 
succession, the Russian-Egyptian viola¬ 
tion of the ceasefire terms ; the stalling 
of the peace talks ; the mass hijackings 
four weeks ago ; and the war in Jordan. 

But Mr Nasser’s death may prove 
more disruptive than any of these devel¬ 
opments. On the Saratoga on Tuesday 
Mr Nixon was more concerned with 
studying the implications of the Egyptian 
leader’s removal from the scene than 
with enunciating any new doctrine. Any 
expectation that the carrier was going 
to serve as a sort of Mediterranean 
Guam was disappointed. 

Not that it had been Mr Nixon’s 
intention to deliver any Guam-type 
admonition about greater self-reliance to 
his European allies. His tour—well- 
timed in view of his November 3rd 
elections, despite the confused situation 
in the Mediterranean area itself—was 
meant to display a nice balance between 
iron fist and velvet glove. He has served 
notice that the Sixth Fleet is still the 
most powerful force in the Mediter¬ 


ranean, and that the American bases in 
Spain are still of value too. The visit to 
Greece and Turkey by his Secretary 
of Defence, Mr Laird, following the 
resumption of American arms supplies 
to Greece, makes the same point there. 

But at the same time it has been 
emphasised that the tour is part of Mr 
Nixon’s quest for “ an era of consulta¬ 
tion and conciliation,” leading to nego¬ 
tiation. The talks with the Pope and 
with President Tito evidently fit in here^ 
as well as the summoning of Mr David 
Bruce from Paris to discuss his experi¬ 
ences in the Vietnam talks at Kilfrush 
House, the Irish home of an American 
friend of Mr Nixon’s. 

With the aid of helicopters and about 
15,000 policemen, President Nixon suc¬ 
cessfully evaded hostile demonstrators in 
Rome and was able to plunge into a 
friendly crowd near the Vatican on 
Monday. The Jugoslav authorities have 
apparently been unonthusiastic about his , 
eagerness to travel around by motor¬ 
cade, but he should be sure of a warm 
welcome in Ireland despite protests from 
the vestigial Sinn Fein party that he is 
going there to arrange for the establish¬ 
ment of “ American or Nato bases" 
in the neutral republic. 

Before they go home on Monday, Mrs 
Nixon (Ryan) will roam County Mayo 
looking for her Ryan relatives, who ought 
to be numerous enough under that name, 
and her husband will “ see Nixon family 
sights ” in Kildare, where his great- 
great'great-great maternal grandfather* 
lived. (Some of the handouts, which put 
the date 1703 on a Thomas Millhouse 
who was described as a mere great-great¬ 
grandfather, rather cruelly implied that 
Mr Nixon must be older than he lets 
on.) And, somewhere along the line, the 
President will have met Prince Juan* 
Carlos as well as General Franco, and 
will have had a few words with Mr 
Heath at Chequers before the Queen 
joins them for lunch there. It would be 
unkind to suggest that Mr Heath needs 
the Queen’s presence on Saturday to 
ensure that a by then sUghtly groggy Mr 
Nixon does not confuse hun with Mr 
Lynch, Signor Colombo,. Sr Lopez Bravo * 
or even Mr Tito. But one is still entitled 
to question the efficacy of consultations 
held in such a whirl, or of movement as 
a substitute for diplomacy. 
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He Swiss Inquisition. 


There are seven outposts 
of the Inquisition currently 
operating in Switzerland: at 
Bienne, La Chaux-de-Fonds, 
Geneva, St. Imier, Le Locle, 

Le Sentier, and at Soleure. 

They are carefully dis¬ 
guised under the name of 
The Official Swiss Institutes 
for Chronometer Tests. 

And, at each of them, men 
are employed to do things 
to watches which you 
wouldn’t do to your worst 
enemy. 

You see, before any watch 
can officially be called a 
'Chronometer,’ its movement 
has to undergo 15 days and 
nights of torture at the 
hands of these complete strangers. 

They put each one into an oven, 
lock it away in a refrigerator, hang 
it on iron racks in various wrist 
positions, checking its accuracy 
each day. 

Only when the movement 
comes through with fractional 
variations in accuracy do they 
award it their carefully-guarded 
title of ‘Chronometer.’ 

And an interesting fact is that 
one watch manufacturer - Rolex- 
has won nearly half the chrono¬ 
meter certificates ever awarded, 
even though we make only a tiny 
fraction of the annual production 
of Swiss watches. 

This becomes a little easier to 
understand when you realise that 
each one of our watches takes us 
over a year to make. 

Firstly, we carve its Oyster case 
out of one solid block of either 
surgical stainless steel, or 18 ct. 
gold. 



Then we perform 162 separate 
operations on it before we con¬ 
sider it ready to be fitted with its 
hand-tuned rotor self-winding 
Perpetual movement. 

Screwed down onto each Oyster 
case, just like a submarine hatch, 
is a Rolex-patented Twinlock 
Winding Crown, which alone takes 
38 minutely precise operations to 
complete 

This combination of seamless 
Oyster case and Twinlock crown 
allows us to guarantee each Rolex 
waterproof to vast depths, and has 
kept the Perpetual movement safe 
during some hair-raising 
experiences. 

We have, for example, a letter 
from an American who dropped 
his watch in the road, having taken 
it off to clean his car: “It was some 



20 hours later when we 
finally found my wrist 
watch on the road where 
I had backed out of my 
driveway the night before. 
There is no way of telling 
how many vehicles had 
run over it. I picked up the 
watch and placed it to my 
i ear. It was still running. 
Neither my wife nor my¬ 
self could believe tfiis.” 

We wrote back telling 
him there was really no 
need for him to have taken 
it off in the first place. 

Like most of the work 
that goes into the watch 
itself, each Rolex bracelet 
is also made almost 
entirely by hand. 

You’ll recognise the Rolex 
Crown on the clasp. 

So will other people. 

They'll probably also recognise 
the distinctive shape of the Oyster 
case itself. 

So now you may begin to 
understand just how much trouble 
we go to in making each Rolex. 

Which is probably why a man 
like Haroun Tazieff feels safe to 
wear a Rolex both inside and 
outside of volcanoes. 

And why portraits of so many of 
the world’s leading Heads of State 
line a corridor in our Geneva 
headquarters, each one testifying 
that he wears a Rolex watch, too. 

And why we feel justified in 
saying that every Rolex earns the 
recognition it enjoys. 

Each Rolex earns the 
recognition it enjoys. 

You know the feeling. 


■» 


ROLEX 

of Geneva 

Pictured: the Rolex Datejust. Also available 
in stainless steel, with matching bracelet. 
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Cuba _ 

The curious affair 
of the 3 barges 

'jfs there a second Cuba missile crisis 
in the offing ? If there is, it should be 
much smaller than that of 1962. 
On September 251th the Defence Depart¬ 
ment in Washington announced that 
the Russians are building what it 

Aspects is a submarine base at 
Cienfuegos on the south coast of Cuba. 
The announcement was accompanied by 
a warning from the White House, 
repeating President Kennedy’s statement 
of 1962, that peace in the Caribbean 
depends on Russia’s keeping offensive 
weapons ouit of the area. 

The Defence Department is keeping 
die details of whait is going on at 

Cienfuegos close to its chest; all that 
is publicly known is that the latest 
Russian move has been the towing of 
three heavy barges into Cienfuegos, 
where it is presumed that they will be 
assembled into a floating dry dock. But 
the Russians still seem to be moving in 
bottom gear. Four Russian ships, includ¬ 
ing a submarine tender, have just left 
after a visit which 'has been surprisingly 
short if a base is being built. 

What alarms the Americans is that 

A the Russians seem to be embarking on 
a project for which they feel the port 
in Havana itself is not suitable. This 
is curious: the Russians themselves did 
a big modernisation job on Havana in 
1968, installing practically everything 
that visiting Russian ships might need. 
It has facilities for up to 130 medium- 
sized ships, a floating dock, repair shops, 
and a long-range communications centre 
manned largely by Russians. It is diffi¬ 



The bettor to track you down 


cult to see why the port could not be 
further modified for submarines ; indeed, 
Russian submarines have called there 
in the past year. All that Cienfuegos 
has that Havana doesn't have its slightly 
deeper water, and seclusion. This search 
for seclusion might mean that the 
Russians want to use Cienfuegos for 
their nuclear-powered Y-class sub¬ 
marines, which carry Polaris-type mis¬ 
siles, and for storing the missiles. 

If this is what the Russians are after 
—and probably even the Americans 
have no definite proof yet—it is hard 
to see the military reasoning behind it. 
It is true that a base in the Caribbean 
would increase the number of Y-class 
submarines on patrol in the Atlantic, 
by 'saving journeys to and from Russia. 
But it wouild also enable the Americans 
to keep a close check on these sub¬ 
marines as they put into Cienfuegos. 
There are regular U-2 flights over Cuba. 
Any vessel approaching Cienfuegos has 
to pass close to Florida if it comes 
from the north and the American base 
at Guantanamo on the souitihern tip 
of Cuba if it comes the other way. It 
will be easier for American huriter- 
killer submarines ito check what goes in 
and out of Cienfuegos 'than to watch 
other Russian submarine bases. 

Of course, the Russians may have the 
lesser aim of getting their non-nuclear 
submarines—which have a shorter range 
—into the western Atlantic. But it 
seems likelier that their main purpose 
is political. They may want to test 
the American reaction. Since 1962 the 
Americans have tolerated the Russians’ 
increasing naval presence in the Carib¬ 
bean. But it seems that this tolerance 
stops where the Russians show even a 
hint of basing offensive weapons in the 
area. 

The American reaction has been 
strong ; the reiteration of the policy of 
1962 implies a threat of retaliation. But 
the Russians’ intentions are still unclear 
enough to give the Russians a way out 
without loss of face. It is open to them 
to claim that Cienfuegos was never 
meant 'to be more than a place to put 
their sailors ashore for a spot of leave. 
If the American warning goes unheeded, 
however, tihe United States has two 
options. One is ‘to carry out the implied 
threat of some kind of action designed 
directly to get the missiles out of 
Cienfuegos. The other is to acknowledge 
that a base in Cuba gives the Russians 
an extra caird to play in the missile 
talks that are due to be resumed in 
Helsinki later in the year. The 
Americans may (threaten to counter it 
with another card of their own—perhaps 
a further increase in the deployment of 
anti-missile missiles in the United States. 


EEC __ 

After you, Britain 


FROM OUR BRUSSELS CORRESPONDENT 

Irish, Danish and Norwegian ministers 
were in and out of Brussels last week 
like the hour-tellers on a medieval 
clock. They came, in the wake of 
Britain’s renewed negotiations to enter 
the common market, to open their own 
case before the foreign ministers of the 
six existing members. There was little 
doubt by the end of last week, despite 
the usual crop of problems, that mem¬ 
bership for Ireland, Denmark and Nor¬ 
way can be worked out easily enough 
—but only once the much larger 
British question is resolved. 

The Irish and the Danes are specially 
keen to take advantage of the common 
agricultural policy as soon as possible : 
the Irish in order to free themselves 
from dependence on the British market, 
the Danes to start winning back the 
ground they have lost in the German and 
Dutch markets since the common farm 
policy of the Six began to hurt their 
export trade. Both, therefore, seek shorter 
transitional periods for agriculture than 
Britain does. Ireland also wants to pro¬ 
tect its access to the British market while 
both countries are adjusting to the Six. 

Norway has a small but high-cost 
fanning problem to cope with ; it has 
avoided the error of asking for “per¬ 
manent ” exceptions to the farming rules 
of the community, but it does want to 
continue providing higher incomes for 
the small minority of its farmers who 
live in the remote, northern valleys of 
Norway. The maintenance of fanning 
and Ashing in its far-away communities 
is seen in Norway as an element of 
social and, indeed, cultural policy. This 
sort of concern is likely to meet with a 
more sympathetic response in Brussels 
than it would have done some years ago. 

One other emotional issue, in the talks 
is the fear which all three applicants have 
of land prices soaring in their countries 
as a result of higher farm prices being 
imposed. This would open the way for 
land speculation by foreigners from the 
Six who are already well used to the 
phenomenon; one suitably cynical 
French observer of the talks points out, 
however, that the free settlement rules 
inside the community have not preven¬ 
ted state and local governments from 
checking such speculation. 

A deeper fear concerns deep-sea com¬ 
mercial fishing. The Six, after seven years 
of confusing talks, now seem bent on 
reaching a policy yrithout waiting for 
the new members to join, despite the 
fact that Norway alone harvests more 
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fish than the Six put together, and that 
a community of ten countries would 
have a surplus where the present Six 
are net importers. More tricky will be 
negotiating terms to protect fishermen 
who are dependent on what are now 
national coastal waters but which might 
become open to bigger boats from any¬ 
where in the community. 

Mr Andersen of Denmark and Dr 
Hillery from Ireland seemed quite at 
ease in the Brussels atmosphere. Indeed, 
Mr Andersen declared that Denmark’s 
biggest problem in getting into the mar¬ 
ket is the difficulty of arranging entry 
for its fellow applicants. Mr Stray of 
Norway failed, last week at least, to 
conceal the doubts in his country about 
membership. Norway’s ainti-market lobby 
is a strange but influential alliance of 
rich and well-organised farmers’ co¬ 
operatives, the Norwegian equivalent of 
little Englanders, and radical left¬ 
wingers * and it is no secret that the 
prime minister, Mr Per Borten, himself 
has doubts about entry. 

Fiji _ 

Out in the blue 

On October 10th, after 96 years of 
British colonial rule, Fiji becomes inde¬ 
pendent. Its prime minister, Ratu Sir 
Kamisese Mara, iis already billed to 
speak at the United Nations a couple of 
weeks later. But a burning desire for 
independence has not prevailed tin this 
group of 844 islands. By sout'h Pacific 
standards, Fiji -is large (7,000 square 
miles, most of it tin the two main 
islands) and populous (500,000—com¬ 
pared with newly independent Tonga’s 
85,000). One of its special problems is 
that half of its population consists of the 
descendants of indentured workers who 
were brought from India to Fiji’s sugar 


plantations. These Indians outnumber 
the indigenous Fijians by about 40,000. 

The opposition National Federation 
party is mainly Indian and until last 
year it was campaigning for indepen¬ 
dence on a one-man, one-vote basis. 
Possibly helped by India’s representative 
in Fiji, the party’s new leader modified 
its demands and agreement was reached 
with Ratu Mara’s ruling Alliance party 
on an independence constitution. At the 
conference held in London in April and 
May, it was agreed that the next elec¬ 
tions will not be held until next year. 
They will be on a revised but still partly 
communal basis that will give Indians 
and Fijians equal representation in the 
lower house of parliament (where the 
smaller minority groups will also be 
represented), While eight members of the 
22-seat senate will be nominated by the 
council of Fijian chiefs. 

Racial tensions have abated but there 
remains Fijian resentment of the visible 
wealth of the Indian businessmen who 
dominate retail trade, road transport and 
other sectors of the economy ; and the 
Indians, who are now full citizens of 
Fiji, may not accept ’much longer their 
virtual exclusion from land ownership 
—most of the land 'being held com¬ 
munally by Fijians. Smallholdings leased 
to Indians produce nearly all the sugar 
cane that still provides the islands’ staple 
export—though, with the future of the 
British market for Commonwealth sugar 
in doubt, forestry development is being 
intensified in the hope that by the end 
of the century Fiji will be a large 
exporter of mahogany. Sugar’s difficul¬ 
ties have led the Australian company 
that owns the four mills to announce 
that it wants tQ sell them and get out. 
But tourism is fortunately booming, with 
such profitable sidelines as the duty-free 
sale of Japanese gadgetry. 

Air travel has made Fiji something of 
a Pacific crossroads. Last year’s opening 



of the University of the South Pacific 
at Suva has enlarged its regional con¬ 
tacts. But its fate will still largely turn 
on the remote island group’s ability to 
retain the Sympathetic attention of 
Britain, India and New Zealand, and to 
capture that of Australia—which has 
been far from generous to Fiji in past 
years—and of Japan. 


Vietnam _ 

Will she bend? 

Vice-President Ky’s decision to put off 
this weekend’s trip to the United States, 
where he was to have addressed a rally 
organised by an ultra-right-wing group, 
has caused almost audible sighs of 
relief in Washington. A major embar¬ 
rassment for President Nixon has 
been averted. The President will be 
happy if his talk in Ireland on Sunday 
with his chief negotiator at the Paris 
talks, Mr David Bruce, produces equally 
good news from that front. 

The subject of their discussion will 
be the eight-point peace proposals put 
forward last month by the National 
Liberation Front’s delegate in Paris, 
Madame Binh. On the face of it these 
differ very little from the NLF’s last 
set of proposals. Instead of demanding 
an immediate commitment to the 
withdrawal of all American forces, the 
NLF now says it is prepared to let them 
remain until June 30th next year. In 
return, the communists say, they will not 
molest the departing troops and are 
prepared to discuss the question of 
liberating the American prisoners of 
war held in North Vietnam. Meanwhile 
a provisional coalition government 
would be formed in Saigon, consisting 
of members of the NLF, some members 
of the present Sa'igon government and 
groups “ interested in peace ”—a refer¬ 
ence, presumably, to the militant 
Buddists. But the senior members of the 
present government would be excluded. 

Without formally using the word 
“ rejection,” the United States has made 
it clear that it sees little advance in 
these ideas. But secret talks are reported 
to have been held in Paris within the 
past week between the American and 
North Vietnamese representatives to see 
if the small charges of nuance in 
the communist proposals conceal a 
greater flexibility. The offer to discuss 
the release of prisoners may be designed 
to persuade American opinion to call for 
the acceptance of the rest of the package. 
If that is so, die chances that there is 
any further flexibility for Mr Bruce to 
discover are not great. 
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Whether it’s maintaining 
the flavour of British chocolates. 




When a British manufacturer wanted to 
make sure his chocolates tasted fresh, an IBM 
industry specialist suggested a new ingre¬ 
dient: speed. Because a vital part of customer 
service is prompt and accurate delivery. 

An almost impossible job manually, but 
easy with the help of an IBM computer. Now. 
after an order arrives, the compteur system 
ensures that it’s checked, filled and shipped 
rapidly. Then automatically invoiced. 

To control the quality of steel, another 
IBM specialist helped Belgian steelmakers 
develop a complete process control system. 
First by attaching an IBM computer to meas¬ 
uring devices at every stage of the steel¬ 
making process.Then by recording and meas¬ 
uring the various combinations of ingredients 
that produce the best quality steel. Now, the 
IBM computer reads all measuring devices 
during the steelmaking process, and specifies 
changes necessary to ensure the prescribed 
quality of steel. 

British chocolates and Belgian steel. Two 
very different computer applications in two 
different countries. Each made possible by 
the worldwide fund of knowledge available 
to IBM industry specialists in every country. 

Including Britain, where our people can use 
our experience to help make your job 
easier, too. 


or the quality of Belgian steel, 
IBM makes the job easier. 


IBM 
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President with his Justices: Burger end Bleckmun 


Court's interesting new year 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
resumes its public sittings on Monday, 
after a three-month recess ; this will 
probably be the most significant year 
for the third power in the American 
government since 1954 when the South 
was ordered to stop segregating children 
by race in its schools. The nine Justices 
are faced with a list of cases to be heard 
and decisions to be made that can hardly 
fail to have a profound effect on 
America’s social and political life. They 
range from the pace of school desegrega¬ 
tion, 16 years later, to the legality of the 
war in Vietnam, from how to give the 
vote to 1 B-year-olds to how to impose 
capital punishment. Only slightly less 
important are questions concerning pol¬ 
lution, poverty and church schools. Then 
there are problems which are as much 
amoral as legal, involving abortion and 
pornography The Justices even have 
to consider whether states have the right 
to make “ unnatural sex acts ” a crime 
or school principals the right to suspend 


students who will not shave. 

The Court which has to deal with all 
this is fully manned for the first session 
since May, 1969, and free from con¬ 
troversy over its membership for the 
first time since the Nixon Administration 
took office. Mr Warren Burger, one of 
President Nixon’s appointees, is in his 
second term as Chief Justice. The other 
Nixon man is Mr Harry Blackmun, a 
freshman. Then there are two venerable 
holdovers from Franklin Roosevelt’s New 
Deal, Justices Hugo Black and William 
Douglas. Justices John Harlan, William 
Brennan, jun, and Potter Stewart are 
legacies of the Eiserihower years, while 
Justices Byron White and Thuigood 
Marshall are the remaining ‘ Kennedy- 
Johnson men. Though the President and 
the Ghief Justice favour judicial 
restraint, the balance remains where it 
has been for more than a decade, on 
the liberal side. This suggests that, the 
Court will not shy away from action, 
though it may stop short of taking on 


the White House over the war in south¬ 
east Asia. 

Ceremony aside, the first order of 
business is a two-day, eight-hour hearing 
on October 12th and 13th on school 
cases from North Carolina, Alabama and 
Georgia. No one, black or white, 
southerner or northerner, seems pleased 
with the current extent or methods of 
racial integration in the schools. Whites 
would like to roll back the buses that 
carry their children to classes in black 
ghettoes. Blacks complain about districts 
in which more than half the children still 
attend all-black or all-white schools. 
Politicians protest that different stan¬ 
dards are applied in North and South 
and that the North is thus permitted 
to continue the segregated schools that 
are banned in the South. The Court has 
been emphatic in demanding compliance 
with its 1954 ruling that racially- 
separated, publicly-financed schools are 
unconstitutional, but has not been overly 
explicit about how that compliance can 
be achieved. Now, however, moved per¬ 
haps by calls for greater clarity and 
probably under pressure from Justice 
Burger, the Court will review all the 
current legal arguments against making 
integration more complete. 

These include the theory that children 
have a constitutional right to attend the 
school closest to their homes, the fact 
that Congress in the 1964 civi] rights 
Act forbade compulsory busing to bring 
about racial balance in schools and the 
argument that officials should be held 
only to a “ rule of reasonableness ” as 
they devise plans for integration. The 
“ reasonableness ” concept, approved by 
a federal appeals court in the South, 
permits the continuance of a number of 
all-black and all-white schools in a 
district provided that local education 
officials have done all that they consider 
necessary to comply with the Supreme 
Court's desegregation command. 

This notion conflicts with the generally 
unsuccessful drive by civil rights 
organisations to insist 'that all schools 
in communities where integration is 
being established must be balanced 
racially. Under this principle, if the 
total population is 30 per cent black, 
each school in the district, whatever 
the neighbourhood, would have three 
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Negroes for every seven whites. The 
Nixon Administration is opposed to 
racial balancing ; the Attorney General 
says that it is not required by the law 
ahd would “ tear up the pea patch ” 
if imposed upon schools in mid-term. 
The Court is moving with a swiftness, 
however, that suggests that a decision 
will be reached by midwinter, the very 
middle of the school year. The ruling 
might bear directly on the North as 
well ; there racially-segregated housing 
patterns produce schools which are often 
just as segregated as those in the South 
where the races were in the past kept 
separate by law. 

Less ready is the Court to judge the 
constitutionality of American participa¬ 
tion in the Vietnam war. In blunt terms, 
the Administration has advised the 
Justices to throw out a suit brought by 
the State of Massachusetts unless they 
are prepared to set up their own military 
affairs office to enforce a ruling that 
the war is illegal. The key question is 
whether the Constitution requires a 
formal declaration of war by Congress. 
The war shadows the Court in other 
ways as well. It must decide whether 
men who are not pacifists but who con¬ 
sider the war inhuman and unjust are 
entitled to exemption from military ser¬ 
vice as conscientious objectors. 

An early hearing, on October 19th, 
is set for the law just passed by Con¬ 
gress that would give the vote to 18- 
year-olds and to illiterates and would 
make it easier for people moving from 
one state to another to vote. Forty-six 
of the states, exercising a prerogative 
that until now has not been challenged, 
have a minimum voting age of 21, Ten 
of them are contesting Congress’s right 
to interfere without first altering the 
Constitution and the President himself 
has expressed doubts about this. The 
struggle is traditional but not wholly 
theoretical. Approval of the law would 
add about 10 million young people to 
the electorate for the 1972 presidential 
race. The other provisions would add 
more than 1.9 million illiterates in 13 
states and 8 million citizens who would 
have been barred from voting by 
cumbersome residence requirements and 
difficulties in casting absentee ballots. 

The Court’s most morbid mission is to 
settle finally two arguments against the 
way that the death penalty is imposed. 
The first contention is that juries should 
be bound by standards governing their 
choice 'between death and a lesser 
penalty instead of having absolute dis¬ 
cretion. The second is that the process 
of determining guilt or innocence and 
the process of determining the sentence 
should be separated as they now are in 
five of the 36 states that use the death 
pMAlty. The Court held hearings on 
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these issues in the past two terms but 
was unable to reach a decision. In the 
meantime, juries have continued to sen¬ 
tence defendants to death but all 
executions have been postponed. With 
more than 550 men and three women 
waiting in death cells, a negative 
decision could signal a bloodbath, while 
approval of the procedural arguments 
could hasten the final elimination of 
capital punishment in the United 
States. 

Pollution cases represent a new legal 
front. They are just beginning to reach 
the high court, but will multiply in the 
years ahead. In one that is coming up, 
15 states have charged the four biggest 
automobile manufacturers and their 
association with conspiring illegally to 
delay the development of devices to 
control noxious emissions of gas from 
engines. In another, the states of Ohio 
and Michigan accuse chemical com¬ 
panies on both sides of the Canadian 
border of feeding poisonous mercury 
compounds into Lake Erie. 

The church-state skirmishes represent 
a struggle as old as the United States 
itself. While the first amendment to the 
Constitution bars “ establishment of 
religion,” state and federal governments 
have fashioned various schemes to aid 
children in church schools and some¬ 
times the school itself. Civil liberties 
groups, therefore, are trying to invali¬ 
date the 1963 federal law that has 
authorised the flow of millions Of dollars 
of construction grants to church-run 
colleges and universities. Similarly, 
before the Court are challenges to a 
Pennsylvanian tax on horseracing that 
finances the teaching of secular subjects 
in church schools, to the use of state 
funds in Rhode Island to supplement 
lay teachers’ salaries and to the busing 
of children to parochial schools in West 
Virginia at tftie taxpayers’ expense. 

The Court will conduct its first review 
of abortion laws while the states are 
taking a progressively more liberal view. 
The initial question before the Justices 
is Whether ‘the few in the District of 
Columbia is so unclear that a physician 
cannot determine when an operation 
would be legal. Test cases from Wis¬ 
consin and Minnesota pose the larger 
question of whether women have a con¬ 
stitutional right to choose to end a 
pregnancy. 

The Court’s first major re-examination 
of standards of obscenity since 1957 
comes at a time when the national mood 
appears to favour restriction. The 
Court has usually shielded from criminal 
action all material that is not “ utterly 
without redeeming social value,” unless 
sold to juveniles, but this leniency may 
give way under Justice Burger’s leader¬ 
ship. 
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Trendy prices 

The Administration was so delighted 
with the August consumer price index 
that Mr Herbert Stein, of the President's 
Council of Economic Advisers, held a 
special session with the press to under¬ 
line “ the most solid evidence we have 
yet had of the effectiveness of the policy 
that has been pursued.” In August the 
rate of increase in the cost of living 
slackened to under 2J per cent a year 
and for the past three months the rate- 
was only 3$ per cent, the lowest for any 
quarter for nearly three years; for the 
first three months of 1970 the index went 
up at an annual rate of 6 per cent. 

The improvement in August was 
broadly based, with nearly all the increase 
conceulialed in the cost of services—and 
even they went up by less than they had 
at the beginning of the year. But the 
Administration’s spokesmen warn the 
public that the slowing of the upward' 
movement of prices will not necessarily 
be steady. To prove this, in September 
the wholesale price index rose again, 
after dropping in August for the first 
time in two years. But the rate of 
increase has fallen off substantially in the 
past six months. So the trend does seem 
encouraging enough to justify the relaxa¬ 
tion in the anti-infiationary credit squeeze 
that has already begun; this in itself will 
have a helpful effect on the price index, 
since interest charges on mortgages are an 
important element in consumer spending. 

Meanwhile, however, it will be some 
months before unemployment, the other 
politically telling statistic, begins to 
slacken (but at least average earnings 
have been going up in real terms for the 
past four months). And even though an 
esteemed Treasury official, Mr Murray 
Wcidenbaum, insists that the economy 
“ has moved past a crossover point to 
expansion,” there is as yet no real sign 
of buoyancy in it. Industrial output 
declined slightly in August and so did 
the index of leading indicators, which 
is supposed to forecast the future, after 
rising in the previous month. But Mr 
Weidenbaum regards these as temporary, 
fluctuations which should not be confused 
with changes in underlying trends. And 
after all any real buoyancy might blow 
up the price indices again. 


Consumer prices 
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Dire diagnosis 

President Nixon has put off, until he 
returns from hiis travels, reading a 
report which says 'tihat only he can pre¬ 
vent the United States from falling into 
civil war. Yet, even before the report 
was released, the President made it clear 
that he rejected die findings of the 
Scranton Commission on Campus 
Unrest. He worked hard to pu t about his 
own view of what causes killings and 
riots at universiitlies—college adminis¬ 
trators and teachers who have given in 
weakly to the threats and acts of vio¬ 
lence of student agitators. But the Pre¬ 
sident's preventive publicity campaign 
will not take the suing out of Che words 
of the report which was prepared, at 
his own request, after the deaths of sfix 
students at universitiiies in Ohio and 
Mississippi, last spring. The members 
of the commission were handpicked by 
Mr Nixon's own staff and their word’s 
are blunt: 

A nation driven to use the weapons of war 
upon its youth is a nation on the edge 
of chaos'... It is imperative that the 
President bring us together before more 
lives are lost and more property destroyed 
and more universities disrupted . . . 
Nothing is more important than an end 
to the war in Indochina. 

Mr Nixon was not alone in disliking 
the report of the commission which 
was headed by a liberal Republican, 
Mr William Scranton, the former 
Governor of Pennsylvania. Vice Presi¬ 
dent Agnew found in it “ more pabulum 
for progressivistSL." The president of 
Harvard’s student^ newspaper dismissed 
it for not putting enough blame on the 
Administration’s war policies. Some 
university leaders thought that they 


were given too much blame. But others 
agreed with the New York Times that 
the report combined “ a humane cry of 
Conscience with a sensible, even tough, 
mandate to all parties for a return to 
reason and decency.” 

The commission could not have con¬ 
demned violence more clearly. It 
declared -that students who burn and 
bomb are criminals—‘but that so are 
police and militiamen who assault 
students needlessly. It found that both 
the young and the middle-aged are 
increasingly willing to justify violence 
and that there is a profound lack of 
Understanding 'between the groups. The 
new culture of the young sees the older 
generation entrapped by materialism, 
while many older Americans reject all 
students to the extent Of believing that 
those who are killed while demonstrat¬ 
ing peacefully have brought death upon 
themselves. As for the causes of the riots 
on the campus, the report apportioned 
blame fairly equally : many universities 
were unprepared ; many policemen were 
either -inept or uncontrolled ; too many 
students acted 'irresponsibly ; and the 
country has been too riow .to resolve 
its problems of race and war. 

Among its specific remedies, the com¬ 
mission aisiked for greatly increased 
financial aid to colleges for black stu¬ 
dents. It asked for stiffer laws against 
the sale and possession of explosive 
materials. It asked that law enforcement 
officers be given special training and that 
the National Guard should not carry 
lethal weapons to student disorders 
except as a last resort. It suggested that 
the universities should prepare gradu¬ 
ated battle plans, distinguishing between 
peaceful protests and criminal violence, 
and that they should not hesitate to call 
an the law to deal with the latter. The 



report also told them to expel teachers 
who organised disruptions and keep in 
mind that youth has changed. And it 
gave a great deal of advice to students 
on tolerance and democracy. Yet what 
leaps out from the Scranton report are 
sentences, such as “ harsh and bittei’ 
rhetoric can set citizen against citizen,** 
which seem directed straight at Mr 
Nixon and Mr Agnew and which make 
it almost certain that its recommenda¬ 
tions will be ignored by them. 

Fusion ticket 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN GEORGIA 

The deep southern city of Atlanta, 
already known for the political successes 
that liberals and blacks have had there, 
has launched a new kind of congressional 
candidate. In last week’s primary election 
—the second because in an earlier one 
none of the four contenders had a clear 
majority—in which Democrats chose 
their nominee for the general election, 
Mr Andrew Young won 60 per cent of 
the votes. He will face the conservative 
Republican incumbent, Mr Fletcher 
Thompson, on November 3rd. Mr 
Young, 38 years old and black, is a 
veteran of beatings and jailings during 
the civil rights struggles of the early 
1960s. He was the late Dr Martin Luther 
King’s assistant and since then has been 
an official of Dr King's Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference. 

That is not the kind of background 
ordinarily associated with electoral 
politics anywhere in the country, much 
less the Deep South. But Mr Young 
did well in many of Atlanta's white 
wards, even carrying some of them : the 
district’s electorate is about 70 per cent 
white. A heavy turnout of Negroes and 
a relatively light turnout of whites 
enabled him to win easily. His victory 
was not, however, a ringing renunciation 
of racism since his opponent, Mr Wyman 
Lowe, was hardly a major political 
force ; but at least he offered a white 
alternative to Mr Young. In iccent 
elections the willingness of white voters 
in Atlanta to support black candidates 
has increased steadily. f 

Mr Young himself, a handsome and 
articulate clergyman who once aspired 
to be a missionary in Africa, was elated 
by his campaign’s success in winning 
white support and at the same time 
retaining the enthusiasm of black voters. 

Our victory is a message to the 
students across this country, to the poor 
people across this country, to the 
intellectuals, that we in the Deep South 
have created a New South—not some¬ 
thing that is promised, but something that 
is dawning in our lifetime. 
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His campaign appeal had in it the 
music of the New Frontier, tuned to 
reassure businessmen concerned about 
the economic slowdown. He said that 
the chief issue was “how we can get 
Atlanta and the nation moving again.” 
With his civil rights credentials estab¬ 
lished long since, he concentrated much 
of his attention upon non-racial issues, 
mainly those that were not identified 
with either liberals or conservatives. He 
ppoke more often about the need to 
obtain funds from the federal govern¬ 
ment for a rapid transit system in 
Atlanta than about his view that Ameri¬ 
can forces should be withdrawn rapidly 
from Vietnam. 

Because of Mr Young’s national repu¬ 
tation as a civil rights leader, college 
students came to help him from all over 
the country, and so did money. Back 
home, his opponents’ references to Mr 
Young's “outside money” may have 
cost him some votes ; but the funds 


bought good television and poster 
advertising and filled the gaps left 
nv the lack of any large number of 
contributions from local businessmen. 


Mr Young’s chances in November 
looked better than might have been 
guessed before last week’s victory. 

But Mr Thompson, an energetic 
^-year-old and a former insurance 
salesman who keeps himself constantly 
before his constituents, will be the 
favourite. In Washington he has 
stood to the right of the Republican 
Administration, opposing its plans for 
racial desegregation in the schools and 
for housing developments when they 
were offensive to conservative suburban 
"Presidents in his districts. Already he is 
attempting to relate Mr Young, a con¬ 
sistent advocate of non-violent social 
change, to the revolutionary rhetoric of 
the Black Panthers. 


Georgia continues to produce some 
of the country’s greatest political ironies. 
In the statehouse which the reactionary, 
narrow-minded, white Mr Lester 
Maddox occupies as Governor, the 
young liberal, black Mr Julian Bond sits 
as a legislator. Now Mr Young has won 
a place on a Democratic ballot that 
includes Mr Maddox. Tthe Governor, 
barred from succeeding himself, won 
the Democratic nomination for Lieu¬ 
tenant Governor. His name on the 
Democratic ticket may persuade some 
of his admirers in Atlanta simply to mark 
their ballots for the straight party line 
in November, thus voting for Mr Young 
as well. 

The Democratic nomination for 
Governor was won by Mr Jimmy Carter, 
a former officer in a nuclear submarine, 
who ran well to the right of centre. In 
Georgia this appears to be an “anti¬ 
establishment ” year, for Mr Carter 
defeated a moderate former Governor, 
Mr Carl Sanders, by portraying him as 
both a liberal and an ally of special 
interests. At the same time a television 
reporter who has never held office, Mr 
Hal Suit, was winning the Republican 
nomination for Governor over a long¬ 
time office holder in the state. 

The Carter-Suit race already promises 
to be, in part, an “ 1’m-more-of-a-politi- 
ral-aniateur-than-you ” rivalry—a type 
of appeal that contributed to Governor 
Maddox’s victory four years ago. 
The Carter-Maddox-Young Democratic 
ticket, which will be on the ballot in 
Atlanta’s fifth district, is a fusion which 
party bosses could never have negotiated 
but which Democratic voters have set up 
for themselves. The odd result is that a 
former civil rights demonstrator may 
triumph in Georgian politics in Novem¬ 
ber because he is on the same ticket as a 
former anti-civil rights demonstrator. 


Who's for porn ? 

It has been a hectic week for the anti¬ 
pornography forces. They have been 
contending with ( a nationwide showing 
of Oh! Calcutta! on closed-circuit 
television as well as with the official 
unveiling of the realistic and liberal 
report of the Commission on Obscenity 
and Pornography. Far from dampening 
passions the report has raised a frenzy 
of emotions—which only goes to prove, 
some two years and $2 million later, 
what most people already knerw; that 
there are few hard and fast rules where 
pornography is concerned. 

Attention has hpeti fpcused on the 1 
contusion’s recomntei|4atiori that all 1 
law£ which prevent conserving adults 


from obtaining pornographic material 
should be repealed. The anti-smut 
brigade, led by Mr Charles Keating, 
President Nixon’s only appointee to the 
commission, and a fiercely dissenting one, 
has risen to the occasion. Mr Keating, 
the head of a group called Citizens for 
Decent Literature and a lawyer specialis¬ 
ing in the eradication of pornography, 
fought to bar Oh ! Calcutta! from his 
home town, Cincinnati. After an unsuc¬ 
cessful attempt to hold up the publication 
of the commission’s report indefinitely he 
went into the attack with his own mino¬ 
rity opinion. 

In its report the commission, which 
wisely avoided the pitfall of defining 
pornography, destroys many a myth. In 
ks 'research it found no relation between 
pornography and crime 6r sexual 
deviation ; far from being a highly 
lucrative industry pornography is “a 
small and shabby, and a not very profit¬ 
able business ” ; the majority of buyers 
are whi'te, middle-class, married men 
between the ages of 30 and 45. Little 
of this is likely to go down well with 
white, middle-class American families. 
But at the same time the commissioners 
have recommended the strengthening of 
laws against unsolicited mailings, 'against 
the distribution of pornography to young 
people and against public pandering. 

This all sounds sensible enough but 
Mr Keating thinks otherwise. He 
lyelieves that adults need dose super¬ 
vision and thaJt “ to remove all legal 
restrictions from anything as powerful 
as sex would turn this world into a 
jungle.” But then Mr Keating made up 
his mind on the whole subject long ago 
and was perhaps not the ideal choice as 
a commission member. He has openly 
boycotted meetings and has rejected new 
evidence oult of hand. It is, however, Mr 
Keating who will probably get all the 
support and the commission all the 
blame. The White House has already 
dissociated itself from the proceedings 
and Congressmen, who have come up 
with a multitude of bills against porno¬ 
graphy in this pre-election session, are 
not happy either. One member of the 
commission remains undaunted, at'least 
He has suggested the establishment of 
another body to continue the research. 

Hardin set aside 

In the rush to finish its business before 
it faces the voters and to avoid a lame 
dupk session in November—an objective 
which is dearly not being, achieved-*- 
Congress ha* Men leaving an unusual 
amount of important points to be settled 
*by the conferees who Omtk out com* 
promises on bilis passed in differing ver- u 


Why should only the professionals enjoy 
the benefit of computers? 
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It isn't the computer professional 
who signs the cheque in the first place. 
And it doesn’t get installed for his 
< private pleasure: it’s there for the 
solution of the everyday problems of a 
business or an organization. So— 
doesn’t everyone in the organization 
deserve a share? 

The average person can and should 
b# able to use the power of the computer. 

Everyone can. 

Systems based on ICL computers 
are geared to the job of every man and 
woman at every level of any organization. 

You don’t have to be the 


‘boss. Certainly you don’t need to be a 
computer specialist. 

In retailing or factory management, 
engineering or accounting, distribution 
or personnel work, an ICL system will 
help you to do your job more efficiently, 
more easily and more profitably however 
big the size of your problem. 

On the ICL stand at Computer '70 
you won’t see any computers. All 
jtou’ll see is what they can do—and how 
easy it is to get them to do it for you: 
the power of the computer can 
be brought right to your job, at your 
fingertips. 

ICL computer power is not a 
remote prospect. It is a reality. 

ICL provide the widest range of 
computer systems in the country. 

»We have harnessed the computer for 
y|u to use. Now. 

If you can’t make it to the 
exhibition we can offer you the next 


best thing: a complete set of descriptive 
brochures. Write to Doug Goodman, 

S International Computers, 

ICL House, Putney, 

London S.W.15. 


’Computers 
at Computer TO 
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sions by the Senate and the House of 
Representatives. In the case of the farm 
bill the differences on major provisions 
are hardly reconcilable and, even if the 
conferees manage to agree, the result 
may not be acceptable to either house 
of Congress—or to the President. Mean¬ 
while farmers are having to start plant¬ 
ing their winter wheat without knowing 
what the subsidy arrangements will be 
when they harvest it. 

The present Act, already extended for 
one year, expires on December jist. 
Senators from farm states would like 
to continue it for another three years, 
until after the next presidential election. 
This would also satisfy the new coalition 
of farming organisations, which includes 
all the various groups that have in the 
past been played off against one an¬ 
other (except the largest of all, the 
Farm Bureau Federation, which pro¬ 
fesses to want complete freedom for the 
farmer to do what he likes). But 
President Nixon came to office com¬ 
mitted to a new method of guaranteeing 
farmers a minimum income. 

This is what the House offered him 
after struggling with legislation for over 
a year. Its bill makes a start on a more 
flexible, and eventually (it is hoped) less 
costly, system of government price sup¬ 
ports which would encourage farmers to 
rely more on commercial markets. Under 
the bill, to be eligible for subsidies on 
the three major crops, wheat, feed grains 
and cotton, growers would be required 
to “ set aside ” a certalin portion of their 
land ; then they would be allowed to 
plant what they liked on the rest. But 
in return for the removal of the present 
controls on their output they would have 
to accept lower price supports. 

The bill was held up partly by the 
opposition of the new farm coalition but 
also because for some months the 
Republican Secretary of Agriculture, 
Mr Hardin, offered only suggestions 
to the House Agriculture Committee 
instead of specific recommendations. 
Moreover, Mr Hardin was slow to 
establish the close relationship with the 
farming representatives in Congress 
which is the only way of ensuring the 
passage of even moderately satisfactory 
agricultural legislation. In particular he 
seems to have been late m explaining 
what he had in mind to Senators, who 
refused to consider his new legislation 
until the House had finished work on 
it. And then they rejected the whole 
thing out of hand. 

Unexpectedly, however, the Senate 
did accept the House’s ceiling of $55,000 
on the amount which could be paid in 
subsidies on any crop to any farmer in 
any year. Much publicity has recently 
been given to the huge sums which cer¬ 
tain commercial operators have received 


from the government to keep them from 
producing as much as they might and 
it was clear that no bill could get 
through either house without some limi¬ 
tation. But the ceiling bears down 
especially hard on big cotton farmers 
and in the Senate committee they 
exacted their compensation. The bill as 
it came to the floor did far more for 
cotton farmers than for anyone else. 

Instead of trying to improve this bad 
bill, the Senate in its hurry to get home 
made it even more “ monstrous ” (the 


word is the Department of Agriculture’s) 
by giving maize farmers a bonus as well. 
The effect of the Senate version is to 
provide farmers with the benefits of the 
set-aside scheme without taking away 
those that they get under the present 
programme. Senators excuse themselveqj 
by explaining that they want to ease 
the transition from one syst&n to the 
other. But the cost would horrify the 
Administration—and the taxpayers— 
even if the budget were not being cut to 
the bone already. m 


Coal controls ? 

Far from coal becoming just a relic of 
the industrial revolution, as pessimists 
were predicting not so long ago, there is 
now an acute shortage of coal in the 
United States. A booming demand is 
outrunning supply—this year domestic 
consumption and exports together are 
expected to add up to over 580 million 
tons while production is estimated at 
only about 570 million tons—and prices 
are rising rapidly—at a rate of over 50 
per cent a year in some cases. The 
situation is particularly serious because 
alternative fuels such as oil and natural 
gas are also in short supply and because 
nuclear power generators have not started 
up as quickly as was hoped. 

Electricity companies, especially those 
on the east coast, are predicting power cuts 
this winter as a result of lack of coal (the 
recent brownouts have been due to lack 
of capacity at a time of peak demand); 
the steel industry is also worried about its 
rapidly dwindling stockpiles. President 
Nixon is being pressed to take action to 
prevent a disaster this winter; some form 
of rationing has been suggested, as have 
curbs on exports and more efficient use 
of existing transport facilities. This week 
the Administration announced some 
measures to avert the immediate crisis 
but these concentrated more on the 
shortages of oil and natural gas than on 
coal. In a long term measure Mr Stans, 
the Secretary of Commerce, has set up 
the first comprehensive study of the 
country’s mineral resources for twenty 
years. 

Exports account for only a small part 
of the total demand but they have been 
rising rapidly in the past two years and 
are expected to go over 60 million tons 
this year. Coal users are complaining 
that foreign buyers, Japan, Canada and 
western Europe, are not only draining 
away available supplies, but are also 
responsible for the meteoric rise in prices. 
Japan, which replaced Canada as the 
principal'foreign buyer !of American coal 
last year, is prepared to pay up to twice 
the going rate for American coal to insure 
adequate supplies. 

To impose quotas on exports, however, 
would put an added strain on America’s 
already strained economic relations with 
Japan. Moreover, such restrictions would 


damage the valuable export markets for 
American coal which have been so care¬ 
fully cultivated in recent years; and 
once foreign buyers of coal are lost they 
are not easily regained. Overseas cus¬ 
tomers did much to keep the coal indus¬ 
try going during a very difficult period 
in the 1960s. Long-term orders and 
development money from abroad 
helped to buoy up coal companies which 
might otherwise have cut back produc¬ 
tion or closed down mines. Coal exports 
have also helped the balance of inter¬ 
national payments substantially with 
foreign earnings estimated at over $800 
million this year. 

What is so galling about the present 
shortage is that it need never have 
occurred. There are still huge supplies of 
unmined coal beneath the surface but 
development has lagged. The present 
crisis is the cumulative result of a num¬ 
ber of sins—inaccurate predictions as to 
the size of both foreign and domestic 
markets, lack of investment capital, 
soaring overhead costs, inefficient trans¬ 
port facilities. Mine owners have also 
suffered from a shrinking supply of 
labour, stricter laws concerning safety 
and conservation and a series of wildcat 
strikes this year. Miners in Appalachia*/' 
have walked out in protest against the 
way in which the new and much-needed 
safety regulations are being applied—or 
not applied. Dissatisfaction with the 
leaders of the miners’ trade union and 
their alleged mishandling of pension and 
welfare funds has also led to lightning 
stoppages on the coalfields. 




Petrochemicals 
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UOP HAS A PECE OF TV’S BIG* BRIGHT PICTURE 



Television's picture holds 
steady for the next year. And 
the next, and the next. Contributing 
importantly to the big picture 
is Universal Oil Products 
Company. 

UOP is one of the prime 
suppliers to the industry with 
Norplex Brand copper-clad 
laminates that form the base 
of printed circuitry. If you’re 
in the communications industry— 
TV, radio, radar, stereo, landing 
systems, whatever, you can 
profit, as many of the majors 


have, from UOP’s broad experience 
in laminates. 

UOP serves these markets: 
Environmental Control 
Air and Ground Transportation 
Petroleum and Petrochemical 
Metal Fabrication 
Fragrances, Flavors and Foods. 


uop 

30 ALGONQUIN HOAD, OES PLAINES, ILLINOIS 40016, U.S A 


01970 UOP 
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Are you growing younger? 


It’s the* best way to grow. We’ve been growing younger for 
^years. Adding tne very latest techniques to our already coni' 
prehensive experience in the field oi engineering and Con 
struction management organised from our offices in Belgium 
and the United Kingdom, each containing several hundred 
qualified specialists. 

We go all the way with you: from technical feasibility studies 
to start-up assistance; from preliminary estimates to pur¬ 
chasing and financing. And we make the going smooth: due 
to our knowledge of numerous sources of equipment 
throughout Europe, we can offer fast, efficient supply at 
best financial conditions. 


There are many things we can do together: fertilizer plants: 
fibres; paper mills; tyre factories; offsites; phthalicanhydride: 
carbon disulphide; sulphuric acid; sodium sulphate; the 
conversion of gypsum to sulphuric acid; clinker or 
ammonium suTpnate; melamine and caprolactam facilities. 
Just to name a few . . . 

W T orking widi our know-how and in association with well- 
known international firms such as Chemiebau Dr. A. Zicren, 
Stamicarbon (a subsidiary of D.S.M. Holland), the Societe 
de Prayon and Zahn & Co. Or using your own (as we do for 
Amoco Chemicals, Monsanto and Procter and Gamble). 


So why not come and 


GROW YOUNGER WITH US? 


M.CMVH-MSTi.1. 

251, avenue Louise, 1050 Brussels, Belgium. 

tel.: 02/49.80.00 
cable: Copp6e-Rust 
telex: BRU 211-39 



RUST ENRMffllMG COMPANY LTD. 

Carolyn House, Croydon, CR9 2YS, Surrey, England 
tel.: 01-686-3488 
cable: RECO CROYDON 
telex: 21733 



1 CHEMOKOMPLEX 

A 300 T/D urea plant at Petfurdo. Hungary. 

2 AMOCO CHEMICALS BELGIUM 
Pipe-rack in the utilities area of 
100,000 t/yTPA-DMT plant at Gael, Belgium. 


International Affiliates 1 

The Rust Engineering Company. U.S.A, 

a division of Litton Industries. 

Rust Associates, Canada. Painco-Rust, Mexico. 
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That’s the way it goes, 
you take a trip. 



If you know where you are going and why, you 
are likely to return pleased and contented. Take 
DSM, for instance: annual investment in plane- 
tickets: more than one million Dutch guilders. 
But in return, we secure a nice bunch of orders, 
totalling 550 millions plus. Let us admit, however, 
that at times it is more or less a question of plain 
sailing. Why? Because we sell raw materials 
for products considered absolutely indispens¬ 
able by the consumer of to-day. Take melamine, 
for example. We have hit on a special process 
here, which led to our present annual output of 
40,000 metric tons. But then melamine suits all 
kinds of purposes. It comes in hand for unbreak¬ 
able tableware and textile finishing. Chances 
are, part of your furniture is made of melamine 
or maybe your car has been sprayed with it. Or 
glue, to stick to just one more of the numerous 
other applications of this versatile product. 

Chemistry really has us on a string. 



Fertilizer, DSM’s Initial Over the years STAMYLAN For additional Information, 

product was put on the polyethylene, EPDM rubber, please write to: 

market In 1990. (With an caprolactam, urea, melamine Information Service DSM 

annual production of 2 million and ACN have been Included P.0 Box 65 

tons plus, we are now among in the DSM production Heerlen, Holland 

the world's largest suppliers). programme and MVC, PVC and 

ABS will be added tyfore long 
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Lummus in 
Europe 


THE HAGUE 


LONDON 


PARIS 

You'd have to go back almost 30 years to find a 
Europe without Lummus. 

Today, there are four Lummus European de¬ 
sign and engineering centers, with 1,200 staff 
members, providing Total Project Management 
services to the petroleum, chemical and petro¬ 
chemical industries—part of the Lummus inter¬ 


WIESBADEN 


national network serving clients in Europe, the 
Americas, the Middle East, Africa and Asia. 

Throughout the world, Lummus is called upon 
whenever there is a need for conceptual planning, 
process technology, engineering, procurement and 
construction—Total Project Management. 

Call Lummus for your next project. 


THE LUMMUS 
COMPANY 

A SUBSIDIARY OF COVIBUSTION ENGINEERING 


The Lummus Company Limited, 
Monmouth House, 58-64 City Road, 
London, E.C.l, England 


International Headquarters, 
The Lummus Company. 
Bloomfield, N.J., U.S.A. 


Lummus Nederland N.V., 
Kalvermarkt 9 , The Hague, 
The Netherlands 


Soci6t6 Francaise 
des Techniques Lummus, 
Tour Europe, 

92 Courbcvoic, Paris, Fiance 


Lummus G.m.b.H, 

62 Wiesbaden, 
Parkstrasse 10, Germany 
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£15m worth 
of orders 
in 6 months 

Whose order book 
covers as many processes, 
with so many repeat orders? 

1970 

JANUARY 

£ 1.5 million extension to a polythene plant for Petkim 
Petrokimya AS, Turkey. Repeat order. 

FEBRUARY 

£ 150,000 acid sludge disposal plant for Petrocarbon Developments Ltd. 

MARCH 

700 tons-a-day sulphuric acid plant for Ecstall Mining Ltd, 
Timmins, Ontario. 

APRIL 

£ 500,000 sulphuric acid plant for Fisons, Immingham. 

£ 400,000 sulphuric acid plant for the Pakistan Fertilizer Co Ltd. 

MAY 

£ 250,000 staple polyester fibre plant for S AS A, Turkey. Repeat order. 
£ 250,000 sulphuric acid plant for J & J Garroway. Repeat order. 

JUNE 

Multi-million pound extension of caprolactam plant for 
Nypro (UK) Ltd at Flixborough. Repeat order. 

Sulphuric acid plant for Triomf Fertilizer and 
Chemical Industries of South Africa. 

£200,000 uprating of sulphuric acid plant and new sulphur 
dioxide plant for Associated Octel Ltd. 





Stockport, England SK8 ORZ. Telephone: 061-428 8600. Telex: 668678. 
London Office: Simon House, Dover Street, W.l. Telephone: 01-463 819L 
And at Calcutta, Johannesburg, Madrid, Sydney, Tokyo, Toronto. 


✓ 


A SIMON 

ENGINEERING 

COMPANY 
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The protean carbon atom 


The chemical man sees his fellow human 
beings clothed in chemicals, sleeping in 
^them, eating of them and off them, 
building and painting his houses with 
them. Yet ask the chemical executive 
what he does and he is likely to defy 
further inquiry with words like 
caprolactam and polypropylene. 'Rius 
have his predecessors damned an 
exciting industry to a limbo of proto- 
Greek lexicography. Should the chemical 
industry go through a time of public 
misunderstanding, as it well may on the 
pollution issue, it would almost seem to 
deserve it for its pollution of the 
language. 

* Worse still for words is the world of 
petrochemicals, much the most fertile 
planet in the chemical galaxy. What is a 
petrochemical ? If you take a ton of oil, 
heat it up, cool it down, distill it and 
generally bash it about, you can get 
gasoline, fuel oil suitable for heating, and 
vnher (rather too many) odds and ends. 
Somewhere in the middle is a stream of 
stuff with a certain boiling range which 
the initiated call naphtha. Sixteen tons 
of oil might produce four tons of 
naphtha. Naphtha, like the oil it came 
from, is made up of strings of hydro 
carbon molecules—most naphthas have 
,{une, ten and even more carbon atoms 
joined together in single molecules. This 
is where petrochemicals and the fun 
start. The aim is to break these big 
carbon molecules. (&s and Cms) down 
into much smaller or rearranged mole¬ 


cules (mostly Cts and C»s) suitable for 
making into plastic toy trains and 
synthetic shirts. Today this means getting 
as much of a versatile and volatile gas 
called ethylene (G) as possible. 

The naphtha is run into a machine 
covering several acres of ground called 
a naphtha or ethylene steam cracker 
which means exactly what it says : ICI's 
450,000 ton per year cracker on the 
River Tees for example is a mighty steam 
sledgehammer built to crack fairly tiny 
molecular nuts. 

Naphtha is heated in tubes which run 
through a furnace, compressed, hit with 
steam, and then cooled. The tempera¬ 
tures and pressures used, the different 
speeds at which the resulting gases are 
cooled, determine the mix of ethylene 
and other co-products to emerge at the 
other end. Four tons of naphtha might 
in a representative steam cracker produce 
one ton of ethylene with the rest coming 
out as propylene, * butvlene and 
butadiene, various tail gases and bits and 
pieces of semi-gasoline which either end 
up as fuel for a motor car or are piped 
away for use in some other arcane 
chemical process nearby. 

Ethylene and its co-products make up 
the most significant family of petro¬ 
chemicals, the olefins. The other large 
family, created by catalytic reforming 
(meaning again what it says) of naphtha, 
are the aromatics, so-called originally 
because they stank. T 5 !iese are benzene, 
toluene and the xylenes which by way 


of such things as cumene and phenol 
can be made into synthetic fibres, resins 
and polyesters. Much the most useful of 
the three aromatic building blocks is 
benzene whose structure in its purest 
form is a perfect ring of interconnecting 
molecules. The benzene ring, at once 
stable and yet easily split into a multi¬ 
tude of other forms, has enchanted 
chemists since organic chemistry began. 

For the layman who uses petro¬ 
chemical products day by day but has 
little notion of how they are made, the 
point to grasp is that few of these 
obscurely named substances have much 
significance in themselves. But run 
cunningly enough through vacuums and 
pressure vessels, heated up and cooled 
down, thrown in with a catalyst or two, 
mixed with each other and with other 
chemicals, they can be made into almost 
anything. The hydro-carbon molecule is 
a protean thing which under duress can 
be linked in numbers, formations and 
molecular combinations to fprtn myriad 
substances. Its chemistry is thusf nicely 
described as organic. 

There is another great area of 
chemicals which can be counted as 
petrochemicals. Suitably encouraged, 
carbon and oxygen attract each other. 
Push carbon together with water (which 
as every schoolboy knows is H* 0 ) and 
you can pluck the oxygen out leaving 
pure hydrogen. When combined with the 
mass of nitrogen available in the air, this 
hydrogen is easily made into the 



PETROCHEMICALS 
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ammonia used in making such things as 
fertilisers and adhesives. 

Outside the United States, naphtha is 
the principal carbon feedstock for making 
petrochemicals. In fact, of course, if one 
were that way inclined and had a deep 
enough pocket one could use diamonds 
or any other carbon material to make 
plastic raincoats, paint plasticisers and 
the like—it would be a struggle, raw 
material costs would dwarf the total 
return but it could be done. Indeed in 
the ancient history of the petrochemical 
industry—say before the mid-1950s— 
coal, coal-tar, carbide and alcohol were 
the commonly used carbon materials. 
They produced l>enzene and the gas, 
acetylene, from which most organic or 
carbon related chemicals were then 
derived. Coal and tar, oil and diamonds, 
are themselves, after all, carbon chemi¬ 
cals, manufactured by extreme oscillations 
of temperature and pressure over time. 

Even today United States Steel, for 
instance, produces a fair amount of 
plastics and other chemicals in America 
as a by-product of its coal-coking. A 
decaying rump of organic chemistry 
based on coal-coking lives on in the 
Ruhr. More typical, however, is the 
experience of Koppers of Pittsburg, 
once big in the then small world of 
organic chemicals but now more of a 
modest chemical and metals conglo¬ 
merate whose chemical activities are 
largely hived off into a joint company 
with Sinclair Oil (now swallowed up by 
Atlantic Richfield). In Europe a 
remarkable instance of rationalisation 
from coal-chemicals to petrochemicals is 
that of Dutch State Mines. DSM’s 
success stems partly from the fact that 
Holland’s mines were played out much 
earlier after the war than anyone rise’s. 
But management flair also went into 
DSM’s heavy investment during the late 
1940s and afterwards in coal-based and 


then, double quick, oil-based or, as the 
Americans would say, petroleum based 
chemicals. 

Gasoline—what the British confusingly 
call petrol—is a petrochemical too, for 
the most part the easiest and most profit¬ 
able to make because a market exists for 
it to be manufactured in larger quanti¬ 
ties than anything else. It is also 
conveniently burned into the air instead 
of being reprocessed as most other basic 
petrochemicals are. Ramsay MacDonald 
shelters his ear in the photograph on this 
page during the opening of a plant by 
the Tees which subsequently generated 
one of the largest petrochemical com¬ 
plexes in the world. But the plant he was 
opening that chilly day in 1935 was 
to make gasoline by hydrogenation of 
coal—which it continued to do using coal 
and later tar until after the second 
world war. The link in history (coal to 
oil) as well as in chemistry (gasoline to 
plastics) is as direct as that. I Cl still 
makes, and now markets, gasoline as a 
by-product of it petrochemical activities. 
For the purposes of this survey, however, 
attention will be concentrated on those 
petrochemicals which go into the making 
of things which, however tawdry, are 
more tangible than the inefficient 
forward motion of a gasoline powered 
motor car. 

Half of every barrel of oil in the 
United States is made into gasoline. 
Little is left over for naphtha. 
So petrochemical making in the 
United States depends heavily on the 
gas which spews out of the ground 
together with oil and which in the 
old days in Texas and until quite 
recently over all the major middle 
eastern oil fields was to be seen shooting 
spectacular flames into the night sky. In 
the United States that gas now ifeeds 
towns and industries. Before it does so 
petroleum gases—ethane, propane, 


What a petrochemical does 
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Ramsay at 1C I in 1935 


butane—are separated from it, liquefied, 
and become the feedstock for America’s 
huge petrochemical industry concen¬ 
trated hard by the oil fields of Louisiana 
and Texas on the northern shore of the 
Gulf of Mexico. These liquid petroleum 
gases or natural gas liquids—LPGs and 
NGLs—gave the United States its start 
over the rest of the world’s petrochemical 
industry ; it is a start which the United 
States has not yet lost, but as is discussed 
011 page xl the American petrochemical 
industry increasingly resents its depen¬ 
dence on expensive home oil production 
at a time of likely shortages of gas 
liquids. 

Growing, growing... 

Growth in chemical making outstrips 
growth in all manufacturing industries 
in every developed country except 
Japan. Likewise the growth of petro¬ 
chemicals easily outstrips total chemical 
growth ; though by how large a margin 
it would be specious to say because of 
the complications of definition. Is poly¬ 
vinyl chloride—whrt shoppers know ar 
PYO—using as it dr»~; in::ranit 
chlorine a.^ we! 1 as organic?, a petro¬ 
chemical, half a pe'troch'siiica! o: not 
a perrocnemL ai at all ? I CPs big petro- 
cherr.vf-l compW at Tee e ride hns as 
one ot its major end-products Britain’s 
entire production of Terylene fibred 
Teryler.e is made by mixing up a classic 
aromatic—-paia-xylenc—with a classic 
olefin dtrivari-T-—eti»viene g v-m! 
best known 1 : thr Ir.vn-i-r o- ’. 

Ought 1 eryltne tbe classifie* as 
a petrochemical or a itxtib* Diffi'V.r 
companies and different countries would 
give different answers. 

In this sort of situation the journalist 
never wants fo2 figures. They positively 
rain on him wherever he goes. Sadly, 
few. of them can be compared acculately 
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The main aim of this Group of Companies is to 
make money and we do it with one of the most 
comprehensive product ranges for steam raising 
plant and associated process engineering equip¬ 
ment available. 

With over four hundred individual products, 
backed by all the attendant services, we can 
and do, provide many industries with all their 
requirements for boiler plant, heat recovery, 
pressure vessels, firing equipment, pumps, 
incineration plant, mills and driers. 

We have equipment for lifting, excavating, 
stocking-out or simple pipe sealing, and it is 
possible to provide screens, thickeners, tanks, 
pulverisers, conveyors and handling plant or 
locomotives for normal and specialised applica¬ 
tions. 

The range of industries is limitless, and we are 
to be found working on sites from effluent 
treatment to petrochemical processing, and 
contracting to install complete power stations 
of hundreds of megawatts or providing a small 
gas governor station, 01 simply a pipe end trap. 

Wc do all this and more, because we like 
money (we do not make a thing about it). The 
main reason is that with it wc can do more 
research and development, expand into new 
products and industries, cut costs, and improve 
our service areas. 

We have some of the most sophisticated 
equipment in the woild for many industries and 
applications: it can be that we make just what 
you are seeking, or better still, we may provide 
the very system \ou need. Who knows, maybe 
we can save you money, if we do you won’t 
complain and we certainly won't, for as we have 
said, WE LIKE MONEY. 


IO International Combustion Limited, Derby, DE2 9GJ. Tel. (0DE2) 23223. 
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with each other. The only thing to 
do is to take one set of figures generally 
accepted in the industry as reliable, in 
this instance those produced by Britain's 
indefatigable spokesman for its chemi¬ 
cal industry, Mr Neil IIiff, deputy chair¬ 
man of Shell Chemicals. The chart 
shows his calculation of growth in 
chemicals over the ten years to 1968. 

. Since 1968 this worldwide growth 
has continued, in Japan at between 
15-20 per cent, in Britain at about 
7 per cent, the slowest in the developed 
world. Yet Britain's t growth rate is less 
poor than it looks. For Britain's chemi¬ 
cal industry owes least among rich 
countries to overall industrial growth. 
It has been growing twice as fast as a!I 
manufacturing put together : Japan's 


Chemicals are big. 
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by contrast has merely kept pace with 
its admittedly staggering general indust¬ 
rial growth. 

Petrochemicals have not just shared 
is this overall cherriical growth, they 
have provided the impetus for it. Thus 
in Britain, the pattern of whose chemical 
industry is much the same as its com¬ 
petitors’, the share of basic organic 
chemical production alone grew, accord¬ 
ing to Shell, from one-seventh to one- 
fifth of all chemical production between 
1954 and 1968. This means that petro¬ 
chemicals in Britain have about quin¬ 
tupled in value at constant prices since 
1954 to an annual rate of $1.8 billion 
(£750 million) today. A truer way of 
appreciating how petrochemicals have 
transformed the chemical industry is to 
lump the basic organfics together with 
all the things which they go on to 
make—plastics and rubber of course, 
fertilisers at least indirectly, a small 
share of pharmaceuticals, insecticides 
and much of what statisticians call 
u others." By this measure at least half 
and probably nearer two-thirds of the 
chenpical industry in advanced coun¬ 
tries today' is really a petrochemical 
industry. If synthetic textiles are added 
to the chemical industry, as they should 
be, then the proportion shoots up again. 
Asked how much of Germany’s chemi¬ 
cal industry he reckoned to be 
truly petrochemistry, a director of one 
of the big three German chemical 
companies shrugged and said : “Shall 
we be cautious and say 90 per cent ? " 

He may in fact have been exaggerat¬ 
ing, though by 1980, if not earlier, he 
will be right. But whether or not his 
figuring is right matters less than that 
he should think in such terms. As an 
attitude of mind petrochemistry domi¬ 
nates the industry. There is a terrible 
temptation for chemical men looking at 
the charts to think—as some of them 
seriously do—that the petrochemical 
industry is now displaying automatic, 
even exponential, growth. 

The end products of the petro¬ 
chemical industry, cheap and available, 
have created their own marketing 
economics. They have benefited like 
much else from the high level of the 
developed world’s growth since the early 
1950s. Much more significant, such 
things as plastics and synthetic fibres, 
cheap to start with, have actually fallen 
in price .during an era of steady infla¬ 
tion, creating new markets for them¬ 
selves way above what their traditional 
substitutes, wood, say, or wool, could 
have achieved. Lastly, the new materials 
have stolen the markets of the old. The 
rate at which plastics, for example, have 
substituted for traditional raw materials 
as well as creating new markets for them¬ 
selves may be judged from Mr IliffV 



Chemists' toy ; the benzene ring , 1886 

figures showing the average growth of 
plastics production during the decade to 
1968, and the consumption of plastics per 
person in different countries. Thus 
Japan, whose national income per head 
is still behind Britain’s, consumes more 
plastic per head than the British do. 
Starting from a lower economic base. 
Without the benefit of cheap raw 
materials from the Commonwealth and 
timber from Scandinavia, Japan has 
simply gone the whole hog more quickly 
than the British or, say, the French have 
done. But there seems little doubt that 
Britain, France and others will follow. 

One other explanation must be given 
for the technologically insular but re¬ 
freshing ebullience displayed these days 
by petrochemical men. In industry they 
are like Americans of old—the richest, 
the fastest growing, the living exemplars 
of consumer capitalism at work. Not for 
them the vagaries of government which 
now afflict their erstwhile competitors 
in the growth race, aerospace and elec¬ 
tronics. Petrochemistry is technologically 
self sufficient but the elan of its practi¬ 
tioners comes from the fact that it is 
amoebic too. Each new process will, it 
seems, split into two and then 
split and split again. In the midst of 
any big petrochemical complex, a pipe¬ 
line will suddenly emerge from the 
jungle of others bearing some obscure 
fallout from a process a mile or so 
downstream to reinvigorate a basic re¬ 
action right back at the beginning. One 
has the feeling that if the order went 
out to recycle the whole mighty poly- 
polis to produce a billion hot cross buns 

This survey was written by I 
Andrew Knight f I 
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TECHNICAL LEADERS 


SNAM PROGETTI s Engineers leading protagonists of new realities, have left their mark 
all over the world with works in the field of pipelines, petrochemical, refining and many 
other types of plants SNAM PROGETTI 8 men and ideas have developed the new technique 
of large projects thus giving an original contribution to the research and plans resulting 
now in 25 000 kilometers of gas and oil pipelines, 

in hundreds of refining and petrochemical plants and in 180 kilometers of submarine piping 
SNAM PROGETTI a reservoir of men and brains serving the times 


SNDM PRObini 


ENGINEERING AND EMPPLT Of REFINERIES 
PETROCHEMICAL AND NUCLEAR PLANTS 
OIL AND GAS PIPELINES CONSULTING 
TECHNICAL AND SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 
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by nightfall it could be done. 

Nor is it merely chemicals that the 
petrochemical men are coming to domi¬ 
nate. The arms of their technology now 
necessarily reach into the worlds of plant 
design, of process control and electronics, 
of cryogenics and high physics, and of 
medicine. After British Petroleum (BP) 
three years ago at Lavera in France 
successfully grew a substance on oil upon 
which passable BP canteen bacon was 
reared, it became only a matter of time 
before petrochemistry had a say in nutri¬ 
tion too. The future of synthetic metals 
is more likely to be with the petro¬ 
chemical than with the steel or even the 
aluminium companies. Take one modest 
example, titanium, a synthetic inctal 
made to all intents and purposes out of 
sand, which, with the pricr of nickel 
gyrating wildly in the past year or two, 
has come into its own for making the 
very non-corrosive vessels which the 
petrochemical industry itself uses. 

Petrochemical workshops thus find 
themselves these days not merely feed¬ 
ing their own processes with new re¬ 
finements, hut deeply involved with the 
technologies and thus the investments 
of their own customers and suppliers. 
In industrial terms petrochemistry would 
indeed begin to resemble the United 
States at the start of the Marshall Plan, 
the patron and prompter of growth by 
industry, were it not for one almighty 
snag : it is hard put to find the capital 
for its own future growth, never mind 
anvbodv else’s. 

Capital intensity 

The petrochemical industry ought, on 
the face of it, to he better able than 
many to raise capital. It consists first 
of the old line chemical companies 
which have long been solid rocks in 
the investment sea—such as Union 
Carbide and Dow Chemicals in the 
United States, the big three successors 
of 1 . G. Farben in Germany, most of 
the big “ zaibatsu" groups in Japan. 
Further its image has been polished 
until quite recently by the performance 
of those leading companies whose profit 
margins have thrived on synthetic fibre 
patents since the war, notably Du Pont 
in Delaware (the largest chemical com¬ 
pany in the world), Monsanto of St 
I^oui's, Imperial Chemical Industries in 
Britain, AKU (now AKZO) in Holland 
and such licence holders as Toray in 
Japan, and* Hoechst in Germany. Lastly 
the indu$trfchas today among its ranks ail 
the major oil companies for whom in¬ 
vestment downstream from refining to 
making ethylene and aromatics has 
been the obvious commercial thing to 
do. 

The economics of petrochemicals, as 



everything else to do with oil, depend 
on scale. Petroleum liquids and gases 
do not have to be treated in batches. 
They can enter a plant continuously in 
one form and emerge at the end ;in 
others. Processing oil into plastics has 
become, like refining it into gasoline and 
naphtha in the first place, an extremely 
capital intensive business. The only un¬ 
skilled labourers involved on a petro¬ 
chemical complex are those keeping the 
place clean. The rest watch dials, test 
pressures, or work in the engineering 
shop mending and modifying, monitor¬ 
ing and upgrading the performance of 
a vast and highly expensive complex of 
hardware. 

Some idea of the capital intensive 
nature of making ethylene, the aro¬ 
matics and their downstream deriva¬ 
tives may be gained from realising that 
$75,000 (£30,000) or more of capital 
is spent per employee in a big petro¬ 
chemical unit (in the United States con¬ 
siderably more, in Japan less). This is 
around five times the average in the 
chemical industry as a whole and more 
than ten times the average for all in¬ 
dustry. A fair sized ethylene cracker 
built from scratch with its immediate 
downstream units will cost $150 million 
(£65 million) perhaps. Add in an am¬ 
monia plant and something of an aro¬ 
matics complex and one is quickly up 
to $500 million (£200 million) or much 
more “ inside battery limits ” alone— 
that is excluding the huge infrastructure, 
the planning, finance charges and 
so on that go into such a thing as a 
three-year petrochemical project. In 
Britain at this moment, though not the 
world’s most booming petrochemical 
centre, uncompleted chemical projects, 
described last week by the magazine 
Chemical Age as being “ in hand,” total 
about £893 million ; perhaps only 10-15 
per cent of these are not directly related 
to petrochemicals. 

Taken by itself this phenomenon 
could cheerfully he described as growth 


with a capital G. But the massive 
problem which the industry has piled up 
for itself finds its origin in three closely 
related occurrences which must bo 
understood in some detail if the fairly 
predictable corporate dramas of the 
next decade in the petrochemical indus¬ 
try' are ever to he understood. First, a 
great number of companies have got into 
the chemical race. Second, every one of 
them is faced with the need to build a 
huge plant sometimes equal in size to 
all its existing capacity put together if it 
is not to he priced out of the market. 
Third, ethvlene and all other petro¬ 
chemical prices, as a direct result of the 
first two factors, have been falling 
drastically. After a modest recovery, 
they are still shaky today and will con¬ 
tinue to fall unless some of the producers 
stand back and call it a day. 

Down with oligopoly 

Any student of economics knows about 
product life cycles. A successful new 
product grows fast, stage ontira This 
encourages more manufactuaMwB learn 
the technology and get ig^pPPwarket, 
stage two. This, stage three, starts 'to 
bring the price down. And this, stage 
four, makes the market grow c^en faster 
and so on until suddenly the curves level 
out, prices fall near to the minimum cost 
of production and some manufacturers 
are weeded out. In most basic and inter¬ 
mediate petrochemicals there still appear 
to he more rather than fewer manufac¬ 
turers entering or thinking of entering 
the market. So it appears that the petro¬ 
chemical industry is on the threshold of 
or bang inside stage four. 

On the grand scale the contrast is 
between the steel and the car industries 
for instance, on the one hand, where in 
every major national market oligopoly 
is the rule and where it looks like becom¬ 
ing so even in international terms, and 
the petrochemical industry. Car prices 
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As the dangers of pollution occupy the mind of more and more responsible people in every walk of life, 
we at Purle combine science and social responsibility in the best possible way 
— we actually do something about it. 

A programme of continuous research and industrial liaison is conducted by 
chemists and micro biologists. Based in our laboratory they devise the most efficient and safe methods 
to dispose of the industrial, chemical and toxic waste arising from modern manufacturing techniques. 
Behind every "Sludge Gulper" and "Rubbish Gobbler" lies the scientific knowledge which 
helps to provide the worlds most advanced waste disposal service. 

We are at your service in depots throughout the country. 



Purl* Brothers Holdings Limited, Claydons Lane, Rayleigh, Essex. Telephone: Rayleigh 72211 
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More producers, less control of the market 
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and steel prices for instance no longer 
move down ; consumption of cars and 
steel rises hardly faster than personal 
income. Producers in both industries arc 
down to a dozen or so in the entire free 
world and in the next ten years, unless 
the consumer in the case of cars at last 
decides to break the rules and demand 
more individuality, the number may 
come down further. 

In petrochemicals the trend has been 
exactly the other way. The oil companies, 
particularly in the United States, have 
come downstream from the refinery into 
chemicals. Three of the four big Ameri¬ 
can chemical companies have expanded 
nearer the market and—Du Pont being 
the exception—at the same time 
struggled to keep the oil companies at 
bay in ethylene and its derivatives. In 
Germany only Hoechst of the big three 
is not directly involved in large scale 
ethylene manufacture and even it is start¬ 
ing to wonder how exposed its position 
will be in the Cologne-Dusseldorf heart¬ 
land when the ethylene price stops going 
down. Society I tali ana Resine (admit- 
tedlv with the generous help of local 
taxpayers ha* bearded the petrochemical 
mai: ting up a nominally profit¬ 
able ethylene complex at 

Port-*' Ter-: m Sardir/.a. The economics 
on papei large scale ethylene crack¬ 
ing are such that Grampian Chemicals 
has been set up, hopefully, from scratch 
specifically to build a $150 million plant 
in the Scottish Highlands. Lidechim in 
Belgium is “another typical wild boy” 
now proposing to enter heavy chemicals, 
in the words of a contemptuous estab¬ 
lished competitor. The Japanese, as usual 
going several times better than everyone 
else, are laying out all at once nine 
300,000 ton or more ethylene complexes 
owned by different concerns. 

In the United States a huge corpus 


of work on this subject and the related 
economics of the petrochemical industry 
has been put together (in published and 
unpublished studies which he made 
available for this survey) by Dr Robert 
Stobaugh of the Harvard Business 
School. Taking eight suitably obscurely 
named but important petrochemical 
intermediates in the United States, Dr 
Stobaugh shows first that the number 
of people making all of them has 
increased, and second that in terms of the 
market share of the largest four makers 
of each commodity, market concentra¬ 
tion of each product really has decreased 
(see chart). The same is true, his later 
studies show, of 90 per cent of the indus¬ 
try’s 80 most important products. 

Leapfrogging the 
market 

Newcomers jumped into the market for 
good old fashioned reasons : growth was 
fast and profits were good. But in addi¬ 
tion economies of scale in the petro¬ 
chemical industry aie of a different 
order from those to br had in car or 
steel making which, their products not 
being gases and liquids, are confined by 
and large to batch production methods. 
By the so called “ rule of 0.6 ” it has 
become virtually accepted in the petro¬ 
chemical industry, that a big plant 
double the size of a small one will never¬ 
theless only cost per cent more to 
build, and will only use (by the “ rule of 
0.2”) 15 per cent more labour.* 

By these rules the cost of capital per 
unit of production in a large plant is 
only 75 per cent of the unit cost of 
capital in a plant half the size, and the 
labour cost per unit of production is 
only 58 per cent of that in the smaller 
plant. When the unit in questidn is half 
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a million tons per year of ethylene 
such sums can become the be-all and 
end-all of planning. 

In addition, thermal efficiency tends 
to be higher in larger scale plants and 
once the process control engineers got 
to work, better yields were also extracted 
from raw materials at higher volume. 
Thus for instance Kellogg’s current mas¬ 
tery in building ammonia plants came 
with its engineering answers in the. early 
1960s—notably with the use of centrifu¬ 
gal in place of reciprocal compressors— 
to putting a high volume process at the 
end of a thumping great power station. 
Size, not surprisingly, became the rage 
in the chemical industry. All sorts of in¬ 
comprehensible figures could be quoted 
to go with incomprehensible products. A 
simpler measure is to contemplate the 
power station producing electricity and 
steam in the middle of ICI’s ethylene 
complex south of the River Tees at 
Wilton : it is big enough to provide 
electricity to the nearby town of New- 
cast le-on-Tync twice over, or Manchester 
once. 

“ Assuming a return on investment of 
15 per cent, it has been calculated that 


*The algebra is as follows : 

Is M 

Cx = Ci (—j 

\s./ 

where G* is the cost of the big plant, Ci 
the cost of the small 

S 2 is capacity of the big plant, Sj capacity 
of the small 

a — plant cost factor = 0.6 



where Li is the total labour cost of the big < 
plant, Li the labour cost of the small. 

S a and Si are the capacities of the big and 
the small plant 

b — labour cost factor = 0.2 



Gulfisoil-and 
a view from the 
front Porsche. 

When it comes to burning up die track at 
225 mph, it also comes 10 burning up a 
lot of oil, and fouling up a lot of plugs and 
giving a lot of pistons a beating—if the 
oil isn’t good enough. 

80 every big car manufacturer tries to 
ensure that kit cars are lubricated by die 


best that money can buy. 

And this yew Porsche (a name 
calculated to make the most hardened 
racing mechanics doff their capsi have 
gone nrnher than the purchase of one or 
two gallons of lubricant—they hive allied 
their name to that of Gulf and will be 
racing under joint colours. 

Porsche have put their trust behind 
the Gulf team, 1 headed by John Wyer, 
Atfothb is trtat rooted in knowledge, 
because when you are racing the biggest 
and fastest cars ever to be msde by 
Porsche at Zuffisnhausen, with 520 bhp 


at the beck end, you need to know that 
die oil will perform above and beyond 
the call Of duty. 

Put Porsche know, as you can know, 
that they can alwayt expect the best 
service, the best know-now and the best 
oil under the sum of Gulf. 

As we say—Gulf is oil. 

Gulf Oil (Great Britain) limited, 

6 Groevenor Place, London S.W.I. 
Gulf Oil Corporation, Pittsburgh, Ps. 
USA, and throughout the world. 

Gulf is oil. 
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an In operation all over the world ualng Vlckers-Zlmmer 
proceae for continuous poly condensation with 
subsequent chip production and/or direct spinning to 
continuous filament, steple fibre, carpet yarn or tyre 
cord yarn. From 1 to 33 tons/day in a single unit if 
required. Capacities of plants installed and under 
construction using this process now totals more than 
100,000 tons/year. 

Take advantage of the long experience of Vlckers- 
Zlmmer In Polyester fibre engineering! It Is backed by 
R & D work proprietary patents, production experience 
and a thorough knowledge of Important process 
factors, viscosity, melting point, COOH-number, DEG- 
content, bl*refrlgerence, spinning, fibre processing etc. 
With this experience Vlckers*Zlmmer can build the 
plant for your particular market. 

Vlckers-Zlmmer for monomer plants too - DMT and PTA. 
Commercially established processes are combined 
with practised engineering skills and know-how. 

For profitable production of top quality fibres of 
remarkable uniformity talk to Vlckara-Zlmmer now. 



Processes and plants for synthetic fibres, 
plastics, chemicals. 


THI CHSMICALINOINBIMNQ OSOUS OF VICKCRS LTD.. LONDON 

WE8T-GERMANY: Frankfurt/Mein, Bersigallee 1 
ENGLAND: London, 39-45 Tottenham Court Road 
JAPAN: Tokyo 143, Twlnbulldlng 302,31-15,1-chome 
Sanno, Ota-ku 

Technical liaison for North America: 
PoiymerTechnology Inc., 375 Park Avenue, New York 
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the cost of producing a ton of ethylene 
on a scale of 450,000 ton/year by naph¬ 
tha cracking in a single unit working 
substantially to capacity is only half that 
in a 150,000 ton/year unit.” So wrote 
Sir Ronald Holroyd of ICI in a paper 
which since it was given in 1967 has 
become, for somewhat less cheerful rea¬ 
sons as will be seen shortly, a charter 
document in the industry. Naphta- 
U chimie's chart on this page shows how 
a company's growth in capacity often 
consists in a single new plant built to 
be more than twice as big as the last 
one. But, however spectacvilar, the 
Naphtachimie picture is not the least 
out of the ordinary so far as the petro¬ 
chemical industry is concerned. In 
company after company it is the same 
story. 44 We started with a 10,000 
ton plant in 1954” says the archetypal 
petrochemical man, 44 then we thought 
we were getting really big when we put 
in a 30,000 tonner a few years later, 
^ and here we are about to bring 450,000 
tons on stream in a single shot.” 

It is true. Japan has its nine crackers, 
each over 300,000 tons. By the end of 
1971 Naphtachimie’s 400,000 tonner will 
start up, the largest of a handful of big 
crackers owned by a multitude of part 
^ owners in France. ICI has 14 of the ao 
furnaces in its Wilton 450,000 tonner 
on stream, Shell is building one the 
same size at Carrington in Cheshire 
with its unlucky fertiliser complex hard 
by. BP, already established at Grange¬ 
mouth, with 390,000 tons a year, 60 
per cent of it in one cracker, is building 
a further 340,000 ton colossus at Baglan 
* Bay in South Wales. Petrochim (Phillips 
Petroleum and Petrofina of Belgium) 
makes 500,000 somewhat fitful tons of 
ethylene a year at Antwerp, most of it 


in one troublesome cracker, Dow 400,000 
tons at a single plant just over the border 
at Terneuzen in Holland. The father 
of European refinery/petrochemical 
complexes is Shell’s at Pernis. Just north 
of Frankfurt, Caltex has a large scale 
cracker effectively working for Hoechst ; 
by Cologne, BP and Bayer, Shell and 
Badische have each gone halves on petro¬ 
chemical set-ups both of which now 
have giant crackers working towards full 
capacity. In Italy there is SIR in Sar¬ 
dinia and the monumentally ill starred 
ventures of Montedison all, it often 
seems, ripening nicely for the day ENI’s 
lobbyists decide to pluck them. 


When prices break 

So fast has been the growth of the 
market that rarely, and then only for 
quite short periods of time, have there 
been surpluses of ethylene or other of 
the basic building blocks, and this des¬ 
pite the vaulting additions to capacity. 
The petrochemical industry illustrates 
better than any the periodic leapfrogging 
of demand by capacity in a highly 
capital intensive industry. So large have 
the individual additions to capacity 
become that prices have moved down 
drastically, more in the expectation than 
the actual arrival of each new leviathan. 
Moreover, as the economics of each new 
cracker and its downstream satellites 
have patently been based on well 
known rules like 44 0.6 ” every buyer 
and merchant in the business has known 
in advance that the operator of a new 
plant can afford to give something away 
on prevailing prices and still prosper. 

Ethylene and its sisters are not like 
a line of automobiles in the shop window. 
They are not even 44 sold ” in the usual 
sense of the word, or if they are it is 
mostly only after being transmuted 
into something else. Their buyers are 
often the same people as their sellers. 
Often they are nominally cut-throat 
competitors but in fact they are usually 
engaged at the end of a tied pipeline 
in what to the outsider seems horribly 
like restrictive trading. The currency 
they use is often as not agreements to 
buy or sell or invest or swap something 
else, as it is good old fashioned dollars. 

In general terms ethylene now sells 
in Europe at between three and four 
cents a pound; only four years ago it 
sold for twice that amount. Or take the 
price of PVG as exhibited (see top chart) 
in a professional paper given earlier 
this year by Mr Peter Beck of Shell 
Chemicals. At Erdokhemie in Donaagen 
the prices of half a dozen major pro¬ 
ducts stand at between 35 and 60 per 
cent of what they were when Erddl* 


chemie went into business 13 yean ago. 
The link in Mr Beck’s chart between 
rising consumption and falling price is 
not mathematical. But the chart is a 
fair illustration of a relationship which 
both feeds on itself and which must yet 
at some point start to discourage fresh 
investment. 

A good empirical illustration is in 
the prices of Dr Stobaugh’s eight 
products in which he showed in¬ 
creasing numbers of producers. They 
all fell, as the chart shows. Despite 
a recent hardening in the prices of 
some petrochemicals, matters have not 
improved much since then. Speaking a 
year ago Mr E. C. Hughes of Standard 
Oil of Ohio (Sohio) pointed out that 
44 30 of the most important petro¬ 
chemicals” in the United States had 
fallen in price by between 40 and 60 
per cent in the ten years to 1969. 


More PVC, cheaper price.. 


Europe's PVC consumption PVC price in Britain 

'000 metric tons £ long ton 



.. .and not just PVC 

% fall in 1965 US prices compared with highest 
average annual price in the 1950s 


-56% 

ACRYLONITRILE 

-61% 

ORTHO-XYLENE 

-58% 

STYRENE MONOMER 

-63% 

VINYL CHLORIDE MONOMER 


PARA-XYLENE 


SYNTHETIC PHENOL 

j 

-28% 

C CYCLOHEXANE 

-26% 

^SYNTHETIC METHANOL 


Sources : PBeck. Shot! 

R.Stobtugh, Studf of world petrochemical industry 
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The penalty of being late 


The petrochemical men, one might 
think, knew and indeed calculated on 
prices falling. Fast growing industry . . . 
new competitors . . . larger plants . . . 
lower prices ; it is a story, surely, as old 
as the virtues of capitalism. But in the 
.petrochemical industry not just prices 
but profit margins have fallen with 
the arrival of giant plants. Designed to 
reduce costs the plants actually reduced 
prices even faster, partly because of the 
expectations they created in the market 
but also because their operators have 
acted as capitalists fortunately will— 
cutting the price of their marginal 
production in a fast growing market and 
thus reducing over time the overall price 
level as well. 

But something rather more serious 
has started happening to the industry 
which renders such rules as “ 0.6,” how¬ 
ever ravishing, little more useful than 
most other classroom algebra. Put 
bluntly, plants have r*un late and run 
badly. Shell’s Mr Peter Beck put it thus 
in March : 

In anticipation of cheaper production from 
these [new large] plants and to ensure 
that individual companies would obtain 
markets when their plants came into 
operation, prices started to move down 
well before the plants came into opera¬ 
tion. Thus we saw price reductions at the 
same time as product shortages—indeed 
the result of sophisticated planning. Iti 
fact, the surpluses never arose because 
many plants were late and gave trouble 
on start up ; by the time all the forecast 
capacity was finally in operation, in 1969, 
the growth of the market had already 
caught up, so the industry was left with 
the immediate need for more money to 
build further capacity as well as very low 
prices. 

The bind, to use an apt Americanism, 
in which this placed the industry came 
from the very nature of its rate of 
growth. Mr Beck continued : 

Calculations with theoretical models 
have shown that the profit margin needted 
to get the necessary return on capital for 
a product growing well above 10 per cent 
per annum could be as much as 20 per 
cent higher than for a product growing 
at rates below 10 per rent and this is 
indeed the cost of growth. It means that 
the higher the growth rate of [any] pro¬ 
duct the more cautious one should be 
to reduce [its] prices but here of course 
is the paradox because if prices arc not 
reduced the very high growth rates are 
unlikely to happen. 

As the industry’s investments got 
bigger in the mid-1960s a prophet had 
in; fact appeared in the unlikely person 
afll place of Sir Ronald Holroyd 
a trade association at Liver¬ 


pool in July, 1967 ; his remarks were 
doubtless born of ICTs own bitter 
experiences at Billingham with its aro¬ 
matics plant. Sir Ronald took Kellogg 
figures which showed that the operator 
of a 360,000 ton ammonia plant could 
set prices to give him a 17-18 per cent 
return on investment and effectively 
throw a competitor operating three 
120,000 ton plants into the red. But 
the Kellogg calculation ignored, he said, 
the cost of idle capital in the bigger 
plant which would probably take three 
years to reach full capacity, whereas 
the three small plants could be phased 
in with the market one by one. Even 
m», operating at 60 per cent of capacity 
the first year, 80 per cent the second 
and 100 per cent the third, the big 
plant could still earn a discounted cash 
flow (DCF) return of 16 per cent while 
the three smaller plants would earn only 
4 per cent. But look what happens when 
things start going wrong down at the 
big plant: 


Discounted cash flow return on 
360,000 ton/year ammonia plant to 
be built over two years 


Annuel Output 


Com- 

6 

12 

% of capacity 


plated 

months 

months 



on time 

delay 

delay 



% 

% 

% 

Year 1 onwards 

100 

26 

23 

21 

Year 1 

60 




2 

80 

16 

14 

13 

3 onwards 

100 




Year 1 

30 




2 

80 

12 

10 

9 

3 

90 




4 onwards 

100 




Year 1 

30 




2 

70 

7 

6 

5 

3 onwards 

90 




It is a fair 

guess 

that 

most 

of Sir 


Ronald’s listeners then planning or 
building a big plant in 1967 were doing 
sums which showed returns nearer the 
top left hand corner of his table—a 26 
per cent DCF return on a plant delivered 
bang on time and operating at capacity 
right from the start. It is pretty much 
established that most of them now face 
a situation approaching the bottom right 
of the table, a return of 5 per cent after 
a year’s delay in completion with the 
plant operating at 30 per cent capacity 
the first year working slowly up to a 
maximum 90 per cent in the third. 
Using discreet index figures (ICI 
was then embarked on its big Wilton 
cracker) Sir Ronald made a similar 
study of returns on a 450,000 ton 
ethylene plant which appeals to show 
a less good upside potential than the 



Safety at Wilton: not just lives, money 


ammonia example if everything went 
right (20.8 per cent) but just as bad 
a downside risk if things went wrong. 

Sir Ronald was not a prophet with¬ 
out witnesses in the industry 111 1967. 
But they were few. A director at BP 
concedes : “It was Holroyd who said 
it.” The mixture of disillusion and 
determined selectivity which is now 
general in investment policy in petro¬ 
chemicals is a product, this side of the 
Atlantic, of the years since 1967. Plants 
have been late, particularly on the west 
coast of Britain, and are getting later, 
particularly on the north coast of conti¬ 
nental Europe. The cost of building 
them has soared (by as much as 30 
per cent in the past year alone). And 
the bigger they are the more tioubk 
they seem to give. 

ICI for one entirely changed its 
building philosophy between its 200,000 
ton 44 Olefins number four ” completed 
in 1966 and its “ number five " 450,000 
tonner built two years later. When 
it appointed Lummus who, with Stone 
and Webster, now leads steam cracking 
technology, to build 44 number five," ICI 
did not just appoint a contractor, it asked 
for particular men in Lummus to work 
on the job. The company detailed large 
numbers of its own engineers, at times 
running to hundreds, whose sole 
occupation seems to have been to study 
building and start-up practice in the 
United States and to work alongside 
the contractors checking, rechecking 
and modifying. In the meantime the 
disastrous explosions at Shell's Pernis 
complex and at Feyzin in France had 
occurred and ICI has built elaborate 
fail-safe precautions such as steam walls 
to disperse errant LPGs. (Over start¬ 
up of 11 number five ” ICI made, says 
a caustic German competitor, much 
song and dance.”) ! But the Germans and 
everyone else now seem pretty happy 
to take the same exaggerated care when 
building their big plants. 
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Shell are growing in the North Wfest- 
with a £225 million investment inUK industry 

This £225 million investment is the This means that the two new plants 

largest expansion programme ever to will manufacture 1,000,000 tons more 
happen in Great Britain. of chemical products each year. This 

£150 million will be invested in will almost double Shell investments 

chemicals. £120 million at Carrington in the UK. And it will strengthen 

and £30 million at the Stanlow Refinery. Britain’s competitive position in the 
The other £75 million will be spent European chemical industry and 

on expanding oil facilities at Stanlow, export market, 

giving it the largest crude oil processing 

capacity in the country. This will also IdS f aildi HBBSSBi B B!Hli 

feed the new chemical units. piiiiiniwiiii'ri™ nuui 
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to produce hydrogen, carbon mon¬ 
oxide plus hydrogen, synthesis gas or towns gas . . . 
Ammonia synthesis . . . Nitric acid . . . Ammonium 
nitrate . . . Urea . . . NPK fertilisers . . . Low pressure 
methanol... Ethylene ... VCM/PVC ... Polypropylene 
. . . Teraphthalic acid . . . Processing of light hydro¬ 
carbons, including natural gas ... 

INTERNATIONAL CONTRACTORS 


Humphrsvt & Glnagow Limited, 

22 Cariialo Plac j, London S W 1 
Telephone 01 828 1234 T>l<tx 281821 

Toronto Sydney Bombay 
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PETROCHEMICALS 


XXI 


Enough's enough ? 


Four years ago, say, when the cult of 
size was in its heyday, the industry 
spoke only of the frontiers of technology. 
Thus the biggest compressor in Id’s 
“ number five ” uses 65,000 horsepower 
and is the largest in the world. There 
was no doubt that Clark of the United 
States could build compressors this size ; 
there is considerable doubt whether any¬ 
one could safely build them much bigger. 
If no one can, then the need for several 
compressors in line would lose one 
advantage of scale. The distillation 
columns at Wilton are the largest in 
the world, and such columns and many 
other compression tanks, vessels and the 
like are now having to be fabricated at 
the construction site rather than being 
shipped ready-made from factories. ICI’s 
compressors themselves were stripped 
and reassembled on site after crossing 
the Atlantic. This raises costs once more. 
Limits are set on the furnaces of a giant 
cracker by the tubes running through 
them which, at the present stage of 
metallurgy, have about reached the 
limit to which they can be heated at 
this size. The problem of controlling the 
flow along the pipes increases with each 
new jump in size. 

But its hardships have driven the 
petrochemical industry to assess size in 
more critical terms that just the frontiers 
of technology. It is more a question 
these days of the boundaries of com¬ 
mercial wisdom. Shell and Badische in 
Germany recently began talking publicly 
of the feasibility of a 750,000 ton steam 
cracker, but only a fraction of the 
industry reacted as they would have 
done a few years ago by preparing to 
leapfrog after them into the commercial 
unknown. A more typical reaction was 
that of a cynical French petrochemist: 
“ And we wish them the very best of 
luck.” (A BP man used exactly the 
same phrase.) It may turn out to be 
wishful thinking but unquestionably for 
the moment a majority in the industry 
no longer looks for larger plant units, 
larger savings in capital and operating 
costs. Instead they look to keep up with 
rising demand by building more plants 
of roughly the present size. The reasons 
for this way of thinking, whether in the 
event they prove false or true, are highly 
important. 

They boil down, basically, to the 
reluctance of a businessman to carry 
too many of his eggs in one basket and, 
in order not to have to do so, his increas¬ 
ing willingness, at least in theory, to 
pay an insurance premium by way of 
not optimising costs under such rules as 
0.6. 


A bad start-up costs much more (at the 
present cost of money, very much more) 
on a large plant than on a smaller plant. 
Slow start ups and breakdowns through 
error happen, according to two different 
authorities, for the following reasons: 


Poor 

Faulty 

Faulty 

equipment 

0/ 

Human 

plant 

dfiaign 

con* 

tracking 

% 

error in 
operation 
% 

30 

10 

20 

fm 

40 

10 

16 

61 

13 


ICI 

These were figures given by Sir Ronald 
Holroyd in 1967. Since then both Kel¬ 
logg and ICI would probably revise 
upwards the share due to faulty con¬ 
tracting on site. The larger the plant 
the more is at stake when the whole 
thing does not work because of, say, 
“ a bit of carelessness in the assembly 
of a pump, a single shoddy weld ” or 
“ jackets, dinners and footballs left in 
equipment.” The trouble with the much 
larger cause of losses, faulty equipment, 
is that so often it consists of some 
“ failure of a simple piece of equipment 
such as a pump of established design and 
negligible cost ” which may be locked 
away in the core of a gigantic petro¬ 
chemical complex the whole of which 
stops dead (and often cannot be restarted 
again without much trouble) while the 
pump is cut out and replaced. 

Another commercial threat now haunts 
the economics of building bigger and 
bigger plants. A single wildcat strike 
of a craft union could halt a massive 
part of any one company’s earning 
power. European companies now talk 
about a maximum desirable labour force 
of 2,000 men on any one petrochemical 
complex—a rule which if they really 
believed it would place in jeopardy most 
of the major complexes now building 
or in operation. Nevertheless the 2,000 
figure was, for instance, one among 
several reasons that BP, with a nice 


basket of chemical eggs up at Giange- 
mouth, decided to place its current 
massive expansion at the opposite comer 
of Britain in Baglan Bay. 

Then the size of modern plants mak¬ 
ing the basic " building block ” chemicals 
has severely complicated what the 
industry calls “ load building down¬ 
stream ”—which means that possession 
of a great blob of some particular petro¬ 
chemical can pitchfork a company, often 
against its better judgment, into build¬ 
ing plants to process the stuff into a 
commercial product. 

Often a big new plant will represent a 
company’s first foray into a new product 
or process which its own scientists are 
responsible for. The cost of perfecting 
the equipment to make a new product 
in petrochemicals-—long after its 
chemistry has been theoretically per¬ 
fected—is nine or ten times the cost 
of process research on established pro¬ 
ducts. In the old days the chief difficulty 
was to make sure that what worked in 
a pilot plant would work as well in big 
commercial form. This is still a prob¬ 
lem today hut a larger one still is to 
be sure that the product will have a 
market large enough to absorb the pro¬ 
duction from a plant of mammoth size. 
Also the chemical industry is littered 
with plants which were outdated even 
as they were being built, had their 
owners but known, by better processes 
developed elsewhere. ICI’s plant to make 
vinyl acetate (for emulsion paint) stands 
at Wilton to this day as just such a 
rebuke. It came on stream late through 
horrible problems of corrosion, and then 
a Hoechst-Bayer process quickly out¬ 
dated it anyway. 

M The beginning of Hoechst’s petro¬ 
chemistry is marked by a tower ” runs 
a paean written a few years ago for 
Hoechst’s centenary. “ Black, awe-inspir¬ 
ing, it rises for almost 100 metres—a 
sharp contrast to the silvery-grey pipes 
of the distillation columns all round it. 
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At the top of this tower, referred to as 
the 4 coker,' a yellow flame dance** in 
the sky, dav after day, night after night. 
It can be seen from many miles away— 
the symbol of a large chemical works, 
of Hoechst.” Some symbol. That coker 
in fact crowns Hoechst*s famous high 
temperature process for cracking oil over 
a moving bed into ethylene. It was 
developed with huge imagination and 
.money in the mid-1950s, only to be 
disastrously outdated € by the availability 
of cheap naphtha as a feedstock in 
western Europe. 

All these possible snags have to he 
insured against by building extensive 
storage systems and alternative sources 
of supply to keep a commercially-, strike- 
or technically-stricken plant—or at least 
its downstream components—going as 
long as possible : the smaller the plant as 
a proportion of a company's business, the 
less comprehensive need such insurances 
be. 

Finally the industry is increasingly 
worried by pollution. One of its some¬ 
what suspect solutions is to build more 
smaller plants rather than fewer big ones 


--that is, some pollution for all the 
people rather than lots of it for some 
of the people. Pollution worries have 
played a large part in delaying even 
bigger petrochemical investment in the 
Cologne-Dusscldorf area in Germany, 
the local authorities in Dusseldorf, for 
instance, mounting extraordinarily 
thorough and (whatever the industry 
may think) praiseworthy checks on noise, 
effluents into the Rhine and so on. 
Rowdy objections in Holland, notably in 
Amsterdam, have started to deter more 
investment there and in Rotterdam ; the 
French company Progil (part of Rhone- 
Poulenc) has been the first sizeable vic¬ 
tim, and it would not be surprising to 
see it building over the border at Ant¬ 
werp instead. But even the easy going 
Belgians are unlikely to remain so for 
ever and one large reason why many 
petrochemical men see northern France, 
despite its labour problems, as the suc¬ 
cessor to the booming petrochemical 
development of Rotterdam and Antwerp 
is that the Low Countries are now so 
chockablock with unpopular petrochemi¬ 
cal plants. 


chemical companies, so has. America 
(though it too is strong) been kept from 
dominating the world as it now does in 
aerospace. Indeed in the past three years, 
with the American payments deficit 
under attack and with Germany seek¬ 
ing to deploy its large balance of pay¬ 
ments surplus (much of it earned by 
chemicals) the three successors of I. G. 
Farhen- -BASF, Bayer and Horchst- 
have been growing faster in the United 
States (though admittedly on a negli¬ 
gible market base except in dyestuffs 
and pharmaceuticals) than the American 
chemical companies have been investing 
in Europe. 

What frustrated the American oil 
giants above all was that same process 
of a wildlv growing market combined 
with tumbling profit margins. Even their 
financial resources could not grip such 
a market, and bv the mid-1060s returns 
on petrochemicals had, so far as one 
can truly compare them, fallen below 
those old tax-conceded margins of dril¬ 
ling for oil which are the making of 
American oil companies. The finds in 
Alaska, requiring enormous capital, 
accentuated this shift hack to oil. 


Forced to choose 


A standstill on plant size, leading thus 
to plants which would be smaller in 
relation to the size of the market than 
today's colossi, would suit the industry 
very well. The other wav out, of course, 
would he to indulge in the sort of semi- 
cartelisation, a combination of con¬ 
centration by mergers and of carving 
up the market by products, which has 
characterised such other technologically 
advanced industries as the electrical 
industry when they have encountered 


have spread Europe, and the func¬ 
tional split petrochemicals would 
have made this survey a simpler and 
much less interesting one to write. 

But it did not happen, as the table 
of the world’s top chemical companies 
(most of them now basically petro¬ 
chemical companies) taken from 
Chemical Age shows. Not only have the 
American oil companies (though they 
are strong) l>een kept at hay by the 


In addition the major oil companies 
made more than their share of chemical 
mistakes, the most notable being, per¬ 
haps. Standard Oil of New Jersey’s 
massive incursion into making fertilisers 
than which there has been no more 
disappointing market during the past 
decade. Esso now seems to he getting 
out from fertilisers as fast as it originally 
got in. 

The rate of growth of the basic petro¬ 
chemical industry further allowed the 
old-line chemical companies in the 
United Stales and in Europe to inte¬ 
grate backwards towards oil, to meet 


checks to profit margins. 

it happens, this might very well 
have occurred anyway in the early 
igfios when it looked as though the 
heavy petrochemical end of the chemi¬ 
cal industry could he the major oil 
companies’ for the asking. It seemed 
then (in the United States particularly), 
with their vast financial resources 
and their control of petroleum feed¬ 
stocks, that little could stop such giants 
as the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey and Shell, and such, large oil 
concerns with already established chemi¬ 
cal and gas businesses as Phillips, from 
taking over at least the basic activities 
of making the olefin, aromatics and 
carbon black building blocks, or from 
advancing thence like titans towards the 
consumer* Certainly the oil companies 
had this intention, for at the time returns 
on petrochemicals were better than 
those on oil. Had this happened in the 
United States the process might then 


Company 

Country 

Group 

sales 

$m 

Assets 

$m 

Capital 

spending 

$m 

Employees 

No. 

Du Pont 

US 

3,632.0 

3,452.8 

391.4 

118,079 

ICI 

Britain 

3,252.2 

3,736.6 

381.5 

197,000 

Union Carbidet 

US 

2,933.0 

3,355.9 

322.0 

104,411 

Montedison 

Italy 

2,483.2 

4,592.0 

340.8 

145,037 

Hoechst 

Germany 

2,439.3 

2,260.1 

341 8 

98,137 

BASF 

Germany 

2,427.5 

2,702.7 

377.2 

94,685 

Bayer 

Germany 

2,416.3 

81S.9 

366.1 

103,400 

Monsanto 

US 

1,938.8 

2,012.2 

220.0 

64,404 

Rhdne-Poulenc 

France 

1,834.9 

2,234.7 

209.0 

119,000 

Dow 

US 

1,797.1 

2,619.8 

370.6 

47,430 

W. R. Grace 

US 

1,791.7 

1,541 5 

120.6 

62,400 

AKZO 

Holland 

1,758.6 

1,679.4 

193.1 

100.300 

Allied Chemical 

US 

1,316.2 

1,524.0 


36,000 

Shell 

UK/Holland 

1,260.0 

na 

1104 

na 

Celanese 

US 

1,249.9 

1,654.0 

176.4 

36,000 

Standard Oil (New Jersey) 

US 

1,101.0 

na 

na 

na 

American Cyanamid 

US 

1,087.1 

1,000.9 

96.0 

36,325 

Hoffman La Roche 

, Switzerland 

1,052.0 

na 

na 

26,000 

Mitsui 

Jppan 

943.0 

na 

na 

na 

Bristol-Myers 

US 

928.2 

606.2 

na 

26,100 

Henkel 

Germany 

819.0 

na 

na 

30,000 

Toyo Rayon 

Japan 

810.0 

— 

— 

24,130 

Pfizer 

US 

805.8 

784.0 

40.0 

32,400 

SpJvay 

Belgium 

754.9 

1,019 9 

111.1 

41,611 


Sourc 9 : Chemical Age 
t including extensive non-chemicsl interests 
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New achievements 
new technologies 

from Power-Gas 


Power-Gas has secured more U.K. 
and export business than any 
other British chemical engineering 
contractor, and currently ranks 
with the world's major contractors. 
With the vital experience of 
designing and completing plants 
for clients in over 50 countries 
Power-Gas is currently 
demonstrating its total contracting 
competence in 25 countries. 


Power-Gas advances into 
the 70's with an expanding 
global organisation 

In North America, its New York 
company has made a breakthrough 
into the USA.market and is carrying out 
multi-million dollar contracts. 

In Europe, it has recently acquired 
Bamag Vertahrenstechnik GmbH, a 
leading West German contractor. 

Power-Gas also operates from Bombay, 
Tokyo, Paris, Madrid, Sao Paulo, 
Melbourne and Johannesburg 

Outstanding new 
technologies for world-wide 
application 

MODULAR reformers—to meet the need 
for 'jumbo-size' plants. 

Computer aids to engineering and 
project control. 

Developments in solvent extraction 
techniques for metal recovery. 

New capabilities in petrochemicals and 
polymers—isopropanol, ethanol, 
isoprene, polyethylene, polypropylene, 
etc. 



Current major contracts 
for international 
clients include: 

INDIA—Plants to produce speciality 
oils, polystyrene and titanium dioxide, 
and to smelt copper 

QATAR £19m complete fertilizer 
complex 

YUGOSLAVIA- £5im zinc/lead 
smelting installation 

USSR.- £5m plant to produce acetic 
acid 

USA— $1 2m plant to produce 
methanol, and the largest 
formaldehyde plant of its type in the 
world 

UX?—Contracts totalling £15m for an 
extensive petrochemical expansion 


POWER-GAS 


In the Davy-Ashmore Group 

THE POWER-GAS 
CORPORATION LIMITED 
P.O. Box 21, Stockton.Teesside 

In London. 

119-125 Finsbury Pavement, E C.2 
In the U.S.A 

90 Park Avenue, New York. 

In Western Europe: 

Bamag Verfahrenftechnik GmbH, 
Butzbach and Berlin 
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Who has an IQ of1,123,982? 

BP Chemicals (U.K.) Limited has. For our most valuable asset is not in 
machines or computers or in the bank; it is in the brain power of the 
thousands of people who work with us. 

If that seems far-fetched, consider this: a large proportion of our 
employees are concerned with the complexities of production, 
quality control, research and product development; or they 
are experts in providing an international technical service 
for our customers. That’s the way BP Chemicals (U.K.) 

Limited builds for the future. With brains. And its 
current. £100 million expansion programme will 
raise its IQ by some 150,000. 


chemicals and plastics 
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Gentlemen, 
Our Credentials 


g WO lifliT 


J apan Gasoline Company. JGC. Pri¬ 
mary partner in the progress of Japan’s 
petrochemical industry. Engineer and 
builder of 60% of her petroleum refineries and 
more than 30% of her petrochemical plants. 
A company with a 42-year history. 
Technologically mature. Creative. 

Physically and financially equip¬ 
ped. And in the past decade, a 
company which has experienced 
dynamic growth and accelerated 
recognition from abroad. Today 
the major portion of our business 
is international, the industries 
served ever expanding. 

A full turn-key project for 
SONATRACH in Algeria, a 60,000 BSD grass¬ 
roots refinery. A 4,000,000 T/Y LNG plant for 
Brunei LNG Company in Borneo, a joint venture 
of Shell Petroleum and Mitsubishi Shoji. Consul¬ 
tation to UNIDO (United Nations Industrial 
Development Organization) for Peru’s petrochemi¬ 
cal industrialization. Projects in Argentina, Chile, 


Dominican Republic, Kong Hong, Kuwait, Korea, 
Malaysia, Venezuela. In Japan, A 45,000 BSD 
reduced crude desulfurization plant. A 300,000 
T/Y ethylene plant. In all, more than 1,000 such 
facilities have been completed, all on time, and 
half of these in the past 10 years. 
In that same decade, assets have 
increased 790%. 

Our engineering staff has 
grown nearly fourfold to 1,700 
strong. Now JGC is advancing 
to meet the challenge of the 
70’s. Petroleum refineries and 
chemical plants. Sea water de¬ 
salination plants. Long-distaoae 
pipeline. Cryogenic engineering., 
CTS system engineering for rationalized distribu¬ 
tion of petroleum products. Oil field facilities. 
Anti-pollution engineering. Nuclear power. 
Ocean development. We believe that maximum*! 
efficiency industrial development takes interna¬ 
tional cooperation. And Japan Gasoline Compa¬ 
ny is ready, willing and able. 




JAPAN GASOLINE CO . LTD. 

Now Ohtomochi Bldg 2 1 Ohiomoehi 2 chord*, Chiyodo-ku, Tokyo Japan 
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the oil companies head on, in other 
words, even if in the process they all 
but wrecked their own investment rat¬ 
ing on the world’s stock exchanges. 

The difficulty which the petrochemical 
industry now faces over where to find 
^ts next dollar of capital comes, there¬ 
fore, not from the inability of its members 
to raise capital, far from it, but from 
their own and investors’ doubts about 
future profit margins on the enormous 
lumps of capital that will be required 
just to stay in the products which too 
many of them make. To say this is to 
generalise in a way which will not 
endear itself to the industry. 

The case of Du Pont itself is instruc¬ 
tive. Even with the truly vast cash flow 
and profit margins which its dominance 
of synthetic textile technology created, 
Du Pont decided early in the game when 
units were nothing like the size they are 
^oday that the arena of heavy petro¬ 
chemical building blocks was not for it. 
In the early 1960s Du Pont, or at least 
powerful opinions within it, might have 
liked to join the petrochemical crowd 
and integrate backwards into mammoth 
high temperature LPG cracking, say, 
and even into exploration for oil and 
gas. Monsanto with a similar profit 
structure to Du Pont’s based on synthe¬ 
tic fibres did just this when it acquired 
a modest oil company (Lion). Union 
^Carbide and Allied Chemical also went 
*back as far as oil, though it is question¬ 
able today whether any of the Ameri¬ 
can chemical companies out-gunned as 
they are in oil exploration have much 
taste left for that fight any longer. 

In advance of its time, then, Du Pont 
specialised in a sense by staying where 
it reckoned its expertise was, near the 
market. Its margins have been whittled 
down nonetheless and Du Pont is artifi¬ 
cially short of capital because the Du 
Pont family will not countenance rais¬ 
ing fixed interest capital ; while this pro¬ 
hibition lasts it is doubtful whether Du 
vont could invest in petrochemical 
building blocks on a scale to equal Dow 
or Union Carbide even if it wanted to 
(which to judge by recent hints it does). 

By contrast Dow geared its capital 
almost up to the hilt during the 1960s— 
0 . has some leeway left but not much— 
in a successful effort to invest itself out 
of a spot of profits bother and into being 
the lowest cost producer of basic petro¬ 
chemical building blocks in the world. 
Yet Dow too has been forced to choose 
in recent years, with the result that the 
hallmark of its agile management has 
been less the petrochemical image which 
it gave itself during the early 1960s than 
the constant cutting of product lines 
and redeployment into more promising 
areasr -biochemical drugs being the cur¬ 
rent one—quite unlike its competitors. 


The new grids 

Bound as it is to itself by a veritable whicli it provides in the era of giant 
undergrowth of pipelines the petro- plants, for its users are all themselves 
chemical industry lends itself peculiarly produces of ethylene, 

to joint ventures. The Justice Depart- Britain also has the beginnings of an 
ment in Washington has an entire ethylene pipeline system running 
department in its anti-trust division exclusively between manufacturers of 
watching the joint use and ownership ethylene. ICI first linked its two major 
of oil, gas and products pipelines in the plants—consuming ethylene on the west 
United States. But, apart from express- coast and making it on the cast coast— 
ing its outrage at some of the pipeline with a line across the Pennines; then 
deals which are made to congressional Shell asked to be joined to the line at 
committees and journalists, it is an office Carrington as an insurance against 
which can, because of the nature of the things going wrong with the big cracker 
industry, get little done. it is building there. It seems only a 

The Americans have extended the matter of time before BP links its cracker 
logic of pipelines as far as they dare at Baglan Bay to the Lancashire end 
in the face of anti-trust to the joint of this Shell-ICI line and its Grange- 
ownership of petrochemical plants mouth production to the Teesside end 
themselves, a good example being the of it. At that point the three major 
joint ownership of Jefferson Chemical producers of Britain's olefins will be 

by Cyanamid (a chemical company) and equipped to bail one another out in a 

Texaco (the oil giant). But the con- fashion which, in any batch production 

straints of anti-trust on joint ventures or less capital intensive industry, would 

other than pipelines remain. be considered unholy. 

Not so in Europe. Here the swapping At present ICI has two little ships 
of ethylene by pipeline in the heartland commuting 100,000 tons a year 
of Germany proceeds apace, with of liquefied ethylene over the North 
official blessing, and has been extended Sea to ICTs plant at Ro/enburg, 
southwards to the Frankfurt area; the which will itself Ik* linked to the 

pipeline now has approval of Dutch European grid. Such traffic could 

State Mines to swing round in an arc increase, or a pipeline could be laid 

(see the map on this page) to Rotterdam under the sea connecting the British 

and to Dow’s plant at Terneuzen, each grid directly with the continental one. 

by way of the massive complex at This would become more likely if one 

Antwerp where the Petrochim plant is. kite being flown in the industry comes 

The line makes up Europe’s now down to earth, the use of Foulness in 

famous “ ethylene grid, 1 ’ best compared the Thames estuary not merely as an 

with the ethylene grid long in use in airport but as a kind of sterilised pollu- 

the Houston area. Its fascination tion zone, suitable for the next big 

ior the industry lies in the insur- petrochei ideal exporting complex in 

ance against a plant breaking down Britain. 


Europe's "ethylene grid 



Source: European Chemical News 
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The new links 



The chemical cartel is born : LG, Far ben in session 


Pipeline grids are one, soon to be 
universal, way of mitigating the horrible 
risks in big plants and of lessening the 
likelihood of everyone leapfrogging 
everyone else with giant new units into 
an age of chronic overcapacity and 
doubtful profits. But, being mostly free 
from interference on anti-trust grounds, 
the European chemical and oil com¬ 
panies have from the lieginning also tried 
to spread the load by arranging complex 
joint ownerships of expensive plants. The 
patterns of joint ownership differ 
markedly, however, in different Euro¬ 
pean countries. 

Germany’s oil industry, for example, 
is foreign controlled. Its chemical 
industry on the other hand is dominated 
by the three (in their very different ways 
entirely German) successors to I. G. 
Farben. I. G. Farben was a cartel 
deliberately created l)efore and after the 
first war by the redoubtable doctors 
Duisburg and Carl Bosch. Its board of 
directors controlled a combine which, 
had its three major members not even 
then been determined to keep their 
separate characters, dwarfed every 
chemical company except Du Pont and, 
later, ICI. Today those three members, 
BASF, Bayer and Hoechst, prised apart 
by the allies at the end of the second 
world war (by which time they had 
learnt to live together) are each about as 
big as one another—which is to say that 
they are very big. 

Perhaps Hoechst’s misfortune with its 
HTP process in the 1950s played some 
part in what its two rivals did. Each 
decided to meet the foreign oil com¬ 
panies, with their command of crude oil 
and German refining, half way. So in the 
late 1950s Badische went halves with 
Shell in a big olefins complex known as 
ROW (Rheinische Olefinwerke) which 
now makes on a site at Wesseling 
between Cologne and Bonn 600,000 tons 
of ethylene to which a 450,000 ton 
ethylene cracker is to be added in 1972. 
The arrangement is interesting. Shell 
provides feedstock from its nearby 
refinery at Godorf, but has itself practi¬ 
cally completed an aromatics plant at 
Godorf, so more or less preempting ROW 
from building one too. Indeed the captive 
nature of ROW is not far below the 
surface of its existence. Its products come 
out not st) much “ for sale ” as the 
“ property ” in predefined shares of its 
two owners—polyethylene, ethyl benzine 
and polypropylene to Badische, buta¬ 
diene and epoxy resins to Shell, and so 
on. BASF has large petrochemical 
completes of its own elsewhere of course, 
in Addition to a multitude of other 
co-ownership deals, but none of great 


moment so near the heavy, truly petro¬ 
chemical area of the building blocks. 

Bayer made a similar deal with BP, the 
two going halves in Erdolchemie at 
Dorrnagen. It too is captive ; BP’s 
refinery at Dinslaken provides feed¬ 
stocks, Bayer takes most of the products, 
a good part of them over a non-existent 
fence into its own wholly owned factory 
next door, many others being transported 
the few miles to its gigantic head¬ 
quarters at Leverkusen. But Erdolchemie 
has a much more independent corporate 
life of its own than does ROW. It has 
its own aromatics and fertiliser plant, its 
own particular emphasis on isoprene and 
specialist butylenes, the C, feedstocks for 
which it supplements by buying in from 
Shell. It sells more of its output to third 
parties than does ROW. 

Much different again is Hoechst the 
bulk of whose olefin supplies for its vast 
complex near Frankfurt comes from a 
nearby plant which though virtually 
designed and run for Hoechst is in fact 
owned and operated by Caltex (Standard 
Oil of California and Texaco). 

Practically every large petrochemical 
company in Europe, and many from the 
United States (plus one from Russia in 
Antwerp and another quite soon from 
Japan) have set up large outposts in the 
Low Countries. They were the first 
natural exporting base for the Germans 
locked away farther south. Standing at 
the outlet of the Rhine they were also the 
easiest place to set up refineries and 
heavy petrochemical plants to transmute 
oil from the Middle East into products 
bound for Germany and the rest of 
northern Europe. Germany’s ungenerous 
capital write off niles also helped per¬ 
suade its large chemical companies to 
service part of their own home market 
from such convenient common market 
countries as Belgium and Holland. Most 
of the American companies looking to 
Europe as a market have invested heavily 
there in manufacturing. Dow at 
Terneuzen has gone hook, line and sinker 
into ethylene production ; Union Car¬ 
bide, by contrast, makes polyethylene at 


Antwerp, but also uses its site there as 
a large base for importing polyethylene 
into Europe from the United States. The 
sheer density of petrochemical making in 
Antwerp can only astonish the layman. 
In a few square miles are packed five 
refineries, dominated by the 14 million 
ton/year refinery' run and partly owned 
by BF. Downstream from the huge 
Petrochim olefins complex and from a 
network of pipelines and jetties bringing 
in other building blocks are nearly two 
dozen plants ; here cheek by jowl are 
men from St Louis (Monsanto) and 
Moscow (Nafta (B)), from arch rivals 
in their own countries like Bayer and 
Degussa, the Belgian giant, Soivay 
(making mostly inorganics), and standing 
in lonely splendour at the outer end of 
the entire show, Badische's plant which, 
if BASF did not come from Ludwigs- 
haven one would describe as conceived 
and planned in truly Prussian style. 

But Antwerp, like Rotterdam, shows 
dramatically the European chemical 
indusliy’s developing penchant for 
spreading the investment load when the 
capital stakes aie so high, and when the 
potential competition lietween oil and 
chemical companies is so intense. It is 
dominated by joint ventures—Petrochim 
itself (Petrofina, Phillips), Amoco Fina 
(Petrofina and Amoco), Distrigaz (Shell, 
Esso and the Belgian government), Poly¬ 
olefins (Rhone-Poulenc, Phillips and 
Petrofina), Badiphil (BASF and Phillips). 

Nowhere has this yen for joint 
ventures gone quite so far as in France. 
By European standards France has a 
relatively large land area in relation to 
population. Its petrochemical industry is 
thus spread round a number of poles, in 
the south, in the north and the north¬ 
east. France also pursues a nationalistic 
oil policy built round the often conflict¬ 
ing claims of Compagnie Fran^aises des 
Petroles (part government owned) and 
ERAP (wholly government owned). Thus 
ERAP has ethylene production at Fcyzin 
in which Soivay and Progil (Rhone- 
Poulenc) are shareholders and contracted 
takers of products. France’s coal interests 



Our task for the 
seventies: 

World-wide production 
for world-wide markets 


The multi-national BASF Group will 
continue to expand for many years to 
come. As an example of its growth, 
the 1969 figure for the Group sales 
*vas DM 8,900 million, an increase of 
DM 3,300million or 59.4% over the 
1968 figure. Within a year, the acquisi¬ 
tion of more subsidiaries in a number 
of countries and of a further 
DM 3,000 million in assets has pushed 
4he Group several rungs up the 
ladder of the world’s leading produc¬ 
ers. The most important event of the 


year was the founding of a production 
centre in the USA by the acquisition 
of Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation; 
a company which produces base 
organic and inorganic chemicals, 
polyurethanes, and cleaning and sani¬ 
tizing chemicals, and whose sales 
in 1969 were US S153 million. 

BASF world-wide expansion con¬ 
fronts research with fresh tasks. In 
1969, Group expenditure on research 
reached the DM 397 million mark for 
the first time. At the same time, capital 


expenditure also attained an all-time 
high of DM 1,244 million. The invest¬ 
ment programme extends over 
several years and ensures that there 
will be adequate reserves for future 
projects. 

The way ahead is clearly signposted. 
World-wide production for world-wide 
markets. 


BASF - a world enterprise in 
chemicals 


BASF 


BASF United Kingdom Ltd., 
Knightsbridge House, 197 Knights- 
bridge, London S. W. 7 

















In places like this we’re the only company 

under the sun 


SAIPEM is never overwhelmed by the 
elements. No ocean is too deep. 

No desert is barren enough. That’s our job - 
to work where we have 
to work, under any conditions. 



Onshore and offshore drilling operations. 

Pipelines for oil and natural gas. 
Underwater pipelines and offshore works. 
Erection of petrochemical plants and refineries. 

£ 111 DM A Company of the CNI Group 
uHlrcIVI 20097 San Donato Milanese (Italy) 
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are also in petrochemicals in partnership 
mostly with German companies. Shell 
and Badische are together, as in Germany 
though on a smaller scale. And looming 
over the entire industry is the ambition 
of Rhone-Poulenc to dominate French 
petrochemicals. It has bought out the 
^Pcchincy St Gobain interests which 
include the majority holding in the 
largest French ethylene maker, 
Naphtachimie. BP holds the minority 
share of Naphtachimie and provides the 
feedstock from its refinery hard by at 
^<avera. 

Joint ventures used also to dominate 
the Italian industry. The sorriest story in 
joint petrochemical making so far was 
that of Monteshell-Montecatini and Shell 
in bed together at Brindisi. The 
arrangement was never happy and finally 
came to grief at the time of the merger 
between Edison and Montecatini. So, too, 
did the olefins partnership between 
MJnion Carbide and Edison. This had 
worked well despite a running argument 
over olefin production costs (Union 


Carbide maintaining they could be 
supplied more cheaply than Edison 
would concede) but Union Carbide quite 
rightly gave up the fight when it became 
apparent that the Italian government, 
notably the afficionados of the state oil 
company ENI and its chemical subsi¬ 
diary, Anic, mean*' by one. strategem or 
another to dominate Edison and the 
petrochemical industry as a whole. 

One fascinating pattern of joint 
ventures—though an all-Italian one— 
continues in Italy. This is Societa Italiana 
Resine, the brainchild of Nino Rovelli. 
It is small compared with Montedison 
and Anic. Yet it likes to boast that no 
other Italian company could have raised 
the capital for the olefins complex which it 
has built up from scratch at an estimated 
cost of $300 million in Sardinia. It has 
done it on the back of loans and tax 
incentives available to companies willing 
to set up in Italy's undeveloped Mezzo- 
giorno, by spinning off all the plants 
downstream from its cracker into asso¬ 
ciated but separately owned companies 


each of which qualifies for the available 
loans and incentives. How strictly econo¬ 
mic such an arrangement is must be open 
to question. But even without the 
concessions SIR is a do-it-yourself version 
of the “ c uinbinato ” which visitors to 
japan (see pages xxxii and xxxv) often 
feel the petrochemical industry may 
increasingly adopt. 

Only in Britain among the major 
European countries has this pattern not 
been followed at the heavy petrochemical 
end—and this is because two-thirds of 
the British industry's investment is 
controlled by three companies, 1CI (one- 
third by itself), Shell and BP. But even 
IC 1 likes to talk about its Wilton olefins 
complex as “ an ICI trading estate ” 
operated by the freeholder, the Heavy 
Organic Chemicals division. As soon as 
one gets further down the chemical 
stream, however, joint ventures take over 
with a vengeance and the picture of the 
British industry constructed on this page 
by European Chemical News is not an 
untypical pattern in the rest of the world. 


Who owns whom—chemical style 
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When interests clash 


The problem about joint ventures is the 
conflicts of interest between partners 
which they so easily raise. Thus the 
consolidation of the heavy petrochemical 
end of the British industry is a recent 
phenomenon coming largely from BP’s 
decision to buy out its chemical partner, 
Distillers, and from Shell’s decision to 
go it alone (without Armour) in its 
Shellstar fertiliser factory. Joint ventures 
in Italy came to grief for specially Italian 
reasons, but Rhdne-Poulenc’s ambitions 
in France are largely made possible by 
the byzantine nature of ownership m 
the French industry. Now BP can hardly 
he happy at being a minority shareholder 
in Naphtachimie with the very company 
against which it thought it was compet¬ 
ing, nor can Bayer’s enlarged stake in 
Hiils but conflict with the Bayer-BP 
partnership in Erddlchemie. Shell’s 
arrangement in ROW may be happier 
if only ‘because its partner, BASF, has 
stretched itself into so many chemical 



Petrochemicals American (by Hooker) . 



, end French (by Naphtachimie) 


activities at once .that it probably could 
not contemplate going it alone on an 
olefins complex near to ROW’s territory. 
In Japan, however, Shell’s part-owner- 
ship of Mitsubishi Petrochemical is 
under constant attack from a faction 
within the Mitsubishi group. 

The alternative to joint ventures is 
not an easy one. It is noticeable, for 
example, that a company like Esso which 
tends to eschew them has had to limit 
its European petrochemical aims severely 
m recent years—keeping by and large 
to aromatics and notably to the basic 
and intermediate stages which comple¬ 
ment its own particular expertise, butyl 
and chloro-butyl rubbers and other 
elastomers. Esso makes ethylene—in 
France, Cologne and Sweden as well as 
a little at Fawley—but for the moment 
anyway does not seem to be expanding as 
vigorously in .them as other companies. 
The largest ethylene maker in the world, 
Union Caibide, since its exit from Italy, 
has made almost no ethylene in Europe. 
Partly this was a commercial judgment 
based on the fact that returns on 
petrochemicals as on oil (unlike 
returns in most other major industries) 
have consistently been lower in Europe 
than in the United States. Its experiences 
m Italy further disillusioned Union 
Carbide, a company whose ties to the 
orthodoxy of Wall Street are strong. 
Nor, however, does Carbide seem in¬ 
clined to go it alone where profits are 
so thin, except by tinkering with the 
diffuse consumer chemical interests which 
it finds itself with in Britain. 

The economics of laxge scale petro¬ 
chemistry have thus created a whole 


In one place such problems are meant 
not to arise, Japan. Here the all seeing 
MITI—the Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry—has, together with 
its colleagues inside the “zaibatsu” 
business combines, determined a rate of 
growth and a pattern of investment 
in petrochemicals which is, even by 
Japanese standards, staggering. Japan’s 
chemical growth has been about the 
same as all-in industrial growth. But the 
only reason that it has been kept as 
low as that is that Japan, having 
stuck longer than most to traditional 
feedstocks such as coal tar, wood alcohols 
and carbide, has been Undergoing an 
upheaval of change to petrochemicals. 
In eight years to 1968 petrochemical 
production as defined by MITI rose 
from 6 per cent to 30 per cent of total 
chemical production. The chart on the 
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Antwerp: the road from competition 


series of inconsistencies. Unit size and 
commercial exposure have led com¬ 
panies to share the load in many 
specific cases. Yet the sort of companies 
involved, big ones, tend to favour sole 
control of the economic high ground in 
their industry. The outcome in Europe is 
impossible to forecast. The semi-carteli- 
sation involved in pipeline systems could' 
lead to more joint projects and to the 
further reduction of building blocks like 
ethylene and benzene to the status of 
commodities manufactured on what 
might amount, by 1980, to a co¬ 
operative basis. This would be particu¬ 
larly likely to happen if the size of olefin 
plants does indeed rise to, say, 800,000- 
1 million tons of ethylene a year—only 
15 such plants would be needed to supply 
the entire west European market by 
1980. Alternatively the 1970s may see a 
very large degree of corporate shuffling, 
like the recent arrangement in Germany 
over the joint ownership of Hiils, with 
companies 'selling activities which they 
are not good at, as Dow has been doing 
in America, and concentrating like Esso 
and Du Pont on the products in which 
they have a technological lead. 


next page shows how ethylene production 
is rising. Production of three major 
petrochemicals, ethylene, polypropyl¬ 
ene and benzene rose by average 
annual rates between 1963 and 1968 of 
39 per cent, 69 per cent and 45 per 
cent respectively. Despite Japan’s 
hooming car market, consumption of 
naphtha already equals that of gaso¬ 
line and will easily exceed it in a few 
yean’ time. 

Such is the rate of growth that 
Japan’s peculiar business establishment 
has the leeway to plan the industry 
exactly as it wants. Possible future 
awkwardnesses exist, such as Shell’s 
holding (about 07 per cent directly and 
indirectly) in Mitsubishi Petrochemical 
and the related rivalry between 
Mitsubishi’s chemical and petro- 


But, look eastward ... 


The name of the game is petrochemical wizardry. 

Last year, our magicians conjured up 901 new patents. 
Registered more U.S. patents than any other 
oil company - for the third time in five years. 

They've made more new discoveries than you can 
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chemical subsidiaries. More problematic 
is the likelihood that the mass of 
jointly owned and run businesses down¬ 
stream from the new generation of 
ethylene crackers will dispute the terms 
and prices at which they are allowed 
to buy their raw materials from the 
cracker (particularly when the down- 
steam shareholders happen to be 
foreigners). For MITFs special formula 
for Japan’s petrochemical industry is 
the so-called “ combinato.” There are 
now nine of these built, being built or 
planned around ethylene crackers of 
300,000 tons or more. The crackers 
themselves are owned by Japan’s major 
oil refiners and petrochemical com¬ 
panies, which include of course as whole 
or part shareholders such large houses 
as Sumitomo, M»tsui and Mitsubishi. 
But MITI makes sure that barely a 
product produced in the new genera¬ 
tion of complexes leaves the site until 
it is in exportable or consumer form. 
Below the cracker will be more than 
an “ ICI trading estate,” for in a 
Japanese combinato will be situated 
plastic and textile companies, paint 
and resin producers. Next to it will 
be metal and food companies using a 
common power station, sharing waste 
disposal systems, docking facilities (all 
the combinati lie on deep water 
strung along Japan's southern coast), 
the lot. On the king of the current 
combinati, for example, Mitsubishi 
Petrochemical’s Kashima complex, the 
power station will be jointly owned by- 
no less than six companies manufactur¬ 
ing on the site. 

Of all Japan’s burgeoning technical 
industries none has been pitchforked 
into maturity quite so fast as its petro¬ 
chemical industry. Its growth, typically, 
has been financed without, almost at the 
expense of, profits. It has methodically 
replaced its import market in stages 



Source ■ Bank Kogyo 


and now is deliberately investing far 
beyond its needs in order to capture, 
if it can, virtually the entire south east 
Asian market. Thus two years ago 
MITI almost openly created a cartel 
on polyethylene in order to absorb 
Korea’s market. Japan is vigorously 
developing its own technology. Under 
MITI guidance there is a concerted 
effort to master direct crude oil crack¬ 
ing for petrochemicals in order not to 
depend on naphtha. Downstream Mit¬ 
subishi has advanced Montecatini’s 
polypropylene techniques by develop¬ 
ing co-polymerisation. 'Foray’s photo 
nitrogenisation process of cyclohexane 



has put Japan's caprolactam technology 
ahead of.others. Its and Teijin's texturi*- 
ation techniques have given Japan 
perhaps a two year start in the treatment 
of polyester fibres. 


. . . then westward 


How far ahead of the rest of the world’s 
galloping growth the American chemical 
industry remains may be judged from 
the way its trade surplus in chemicals 
continues to expand, though it must be 
noted that synthetic textiles, in which the 
American trade balance fares worse each 
year, are excluded. Year after year the 
protectionists in the industry and the 
American chemical press prophecy that 
Europe’s and Japan’s mounting capacity 
and expertise in petrochemicals will do 
the American industry down. Year after 
year the surplus grows and in some 
recent years has exceeded the overall 
trade surplus of the United States. 

The great bulk of American chemical 
exports are petrochemicals. And they 
sell well abroad for obvious reasons. 7 ’he 
American industry started first. It is, 
as the ethylene tabic on page xl shows, 
bigger and on a bigger scale than any¬ 
one else’s. When Britain’s National 
Economic Development Office found in 
1967 that the American chemical worker 
produced three times the output of a 
British chemical worker, two-thirds of 
this productivity could, according to Dr 
Stobaugh at Harvard, be put down to 
the difference in scale. To take just 
one obvious example often pointed out 
by ICI, the American industry is of a 
size to allow most plant shut-downs to 
be contracted out to specialists whereas 
in Britain shut-downs and start-ups are 
usually in-house affairs (though this may 
soon change as it is already doing on 
the continent;. But even excluding the 
advantage of size a number of studies 


during the 1960s showed higher pro¬ 
ductivity in the American industry . 

The American trade surplus in chemi¬ 
cals, as a symbol of its industry’s virility, 
is really made up of two things. First 
in those well established products, such 
as polyethylene or styrene monomer, the 
American industry and its domestic mar¬ 
ket are so big that it can act as a sort 
of fly-wheel of supply spinning out pro¬ 
ducts to fill the gaps in the world’s 
demand as and when these occur. 
Demand in a capital intensive industry 
will keep leapfrogging capacity, and it 
is at those times that the American 
industry steps in to fill the gap. 
Second, as the largest, most inventive 
industry the United States comes up 
more frequently than its competitors 
with new products with which it has 
a free run until foreign industry catches 
up. In such “ immature ” products it 
is not always necessary that the United 
States should actually have invented the 
new product in question ; but as the 
largest market it naturally exploits most 
new inventions, including other people’s, 
first, and then by building up enormous 
capacity bags much of the rest of the 
world’s market too. 

But if petrochemicals is now about 
through its first era of unrestrained 
growth and if, as this survey argues, 
a shakeout of one sort or another is in 
the offing around the world, the United 
States does have cause to worry in the 
medium to long-term. Both the Euro¬ 
pean and the Japanese markets are now 
large enough to sustain their own inven- 


ProductSvtty of chemical workers as % of American chemical workers* productivity 
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America's chemical trade 
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All 1970 figures are estimates of Chemicaland Engineering News 


tions rather than handing them straight 
over to the United States. Unlike the 
American computer companies, the 
American petrochemical companies do 
not dominate or even heavily influence 
foreign markets through their overseas 
subsidiaries. The German companies, 
I Cl, Montedison, Rhone-Poulenc are 
just too big and too well established to 
feel threatened by the invasion of the 
Dows, Du Ponts and Essos of the world ; 
and the Dows, Du Ponts and Essos have 
in fact been so distressed by European 


chemical margins that they have not 
even been investing as fast there as their 
big European competitors. MITI sees 
to it that foreigners take only a down¬ 
stream role in Japan. Even on the shores 
of the Indian ocean where western firms 
have long run the market, fertilisers 
already look like being cornered by 
Japan and Iran. Longer term, the 
Persian Gulf countries may seize their 
raw material advantage and make them¬ 
selves the major petrochemical exporters 
to the third world. 


Nothing secret for long 


But if there is a paramount cause for 
the United States to worry it is the 
speed with which technology travels 
today in the petrochemical industry. 
The length of time that a new formula 
remains secret, and the time after that 
that it is exploited by only a few, 
gets shorter each year. The whole 
standard of chemical education outside 
the United States is very much higher 
than it was 20 years ago when 
America was giving birth to petro¬ 
chemicals. International chemical 
journals proliferate these days, and 
such mundane media as television soon 
carry the first news of a new inven¬ 
tion ; thereafter every large chemical 
company in the world knows only too 
well the sight of 20 or 30 
Japanese chemical engineers disembark¬ 
ing from an aeroplane, cameras at the 
ready, notebooks to hand. 

Espionage goes on, of course. Du 
Pont is,deep in a case before the Ameri¬ 
can courts to get damages from an 
anonymous company which sent two 
photographers in a light aeroplane 
bang qtrer the top of Du Pont’s new 
methanefr process while it was being 


constructed at Beaumont in Texas last 
year. But espionage is often hardly 
necessary. At the heavy end of petro¬ 
chemicals American companies have 
more or less given up secrecy. The 
classic case of this was Sohio’s am- 
moxidation of propylene in 1957 so that 
with ammonia it yielded the already 
important monomer for acrylic textiles, 
acrylonitrile. Sohio’s mastery of the 
process completely wiped a Distillers 
process off the board. More important, 
Sohio did not keep the process to itself 
but in partnership with the big chemical 
contractor, Badger, sold it vigorously 
to its own competitors all over the 
world. And look what has happened to 
the world’s acrylonitrile capacity as a 
result. Sohio realised not merely that 
secrecy might well not be effective ; it 
rightly calculated that the users of 
acrylonitrile would only open up a 
massive market for it (as they did) if 
acrylonitrile was freely available to 
them the world over at half the price 
prevailing before the new process was 
invented. 

It is no easier to keep secrets in pro¬ 
ducts nearer the consumer end of the 


business. The harrowing example here 
was Du Pont’s discovery of Corfam 
artificial shoe leather, no sooner dis¬ 
covered than successfully imitated 
everywhere under the sun. 

The real conductors of technology 
in petrochemicals are the professional 
process designers like Scientific Design, 
Universal Oil Products (particularly 
strong in catalytic re-forming of aro¬ 
matics and therefore likely to be much 
in demand with the swing away from 
leaded gasoline), and Hydrocarbon Re¬ 
search (specialising in the desulphuri- 
sation of oil and extracting oil from 
coal), and the plant contractors them¬ 
selves who of necessity are heavily 
involved in process design. Sometimes 
the contractors invent processes of 
their own. More often they are licensed 
by the chemical companies to build a 
new process on the open market. 

The lead of the American chemical 
plant contractors outside the United 
States is a great deal more impressive, 
therefore, than the competitive position 
of the American chemical industry out¬ 
side its own country. For the contractors 
have over time been encouraged, as in 
the Sohio-Badger case, to take American 
technology abroad. Where they have not 
been encouraged they have often simply 
done it anyway ; their assets are people 
and know-how, and when they are on a 
job for a foreign company these are the 
assets, without any question of betraying 
confidence, which they have to offer. 

Indeed companies like Badger, Kel¬ 
logg, Lummus and Stone & Webster are 
truly international in a way which 
makes the manner in which the last 
British government hounded them with 
xenophobic rhetoric seem rather silly. 
BP and ICI, though they will never 
officially admit it. were both constrained 
to give first refusal on contracts to 
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HORRY...! 

TO MORROW 
WILL BE TOO LATE 
TO SET UP YOUR PLANT 

HERE 


LE 

HAVRE 



Bayba 
yon need a 
funnel 



To draw your goods Into Furope and 
channel them straight to the market A funnel 
like Rotterdam/Huropoort, maybe. It's the 
world's busiest port One reason why Is geo¬ 
graphical: Rotterdam/Furopoort can funnel 
your goods to a market of 160 million customers, 
fast. A four-lane, unimpeded entrance Is open 
to container ships, smooth land routes carry off 
trucks and rail cars. 2250,000-ton supertankers 
bring crude-oil In, pipelines pump It on. More 
ocean-going freighters use llotterdam/Furo- 
poort than any other Common Market port and 
half the Rhine fleet is based there. Rotterdam/ 
Furopoort’s Dutchmen are skilled labourers 
and transporters. Flexible Dutch customs sim¬ 
plify distribution processes. One full third of all 
overseas goods entering Holland, Germany, 
Switzerland, Belgium andFrance comes through 
Rotterdam /Europoort Do your products? 
Shouldn’t they? if you’re not sure, ask the 
Rotterdam Municipal Port Management 

Rotterdam/ 

Enropoort 

Rotterdam MunlclpalPort Management 
; Poortgebonw, 87 StyeR) etttraef • Rotterdam 














How you can start faster and run harder 
to win the ammonia production race. 


We helped CF Industries (formerly 
Central Farmers Fertilizer Company) 
do it when we designed and con¬ 
structed theirsecond 1000-TPD plant 
in Donaldsonville, La. U.S.A. Their 
giant, single-train ammonia plant 
was producing at rated capacity just 
165 days after introduction of first 
feed to the reformer furnace. And, 
according to R. R. Baxter, CF Indus¬ 
tries' Executive Vice President, their 
plant ran harder, too. By the time it 
had completed its first year of opera¬ 
tion, it had produced 360,705 tons of 
ammonia, truly an outstanding pro¬ 
duction achieuerrjppt. 

Since comfrafci’aMy proving our 


advanced process in 1965, we have 
received contracts for 41 large- 
scale, single-train ammonia plants 
and have put 30 of them on-stream. 
At present we are working on single¬ 
train ammonia plants in the U.S., 
Europe, Japan, the Middle East, and 
on the Asian subcontinent. Work is 
also underway on what will be the 
world's largest ammonia, plant, a 
1700-ton-a-day unit for Nihon Am¬ 
monia Company in Japan. 

We're proud of the record pace 
we've set in ammonia production. If 
you'd like to know more,, write for 
our new brochure, "Design For Am- 
mohia Production in the 1970's." 


KELLOGG INTERNATIONAL 
CORPORATION 

02 CHILTERN STREET. LONDON, WIM 2AD 
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British contractors. The government 
rightly wished the British contractors 
to get together into larger units. But 
the reason for the costly problems which 
dogged the refinery built by Power Gas 
for Continental Oil did not arise simply 
because Power Gas was too small to 
take the job. Such mistakes happen 
when a contractor, maybe through 
being small, simply is not practised 
enough in big processes, or near enough 
the technical mainstream to cost or 
handle a large contract. Designing, 
draughting and procurement on a big 
refinery or cracker is a job of systems 
analysis not unlike the launching of a 
spaceship ; it is sSmply not a matter for 
the willing subsidiary of a medium-sized 
engineering company, and until the 


British chemical contracting industry 
learns to distinguish between the need 
for real petrochemistry and advanced 
systems on the one hand, and patriotism 
or favouritism on the other, it will not 
understand why it misses the big jobs. 
If the Americans were allowed to com¬ 
pete behind the iron curtain on equal 
terms, one wonders how long several 
major British contractors would survive. 

Some of the Geman contractors, ENI’s 
swashbuckling offspring Snam Progetti, 
and needless to say die Japanese, do 
give the American contractors a run for 
their money. But for all their different 
methods these contractors share one 
function : they are the major conduits 
for technology from chemical country 
to country, and company to company. 


Making the process work 


But if this-is the case, why bother to 
spend money on research ? Better, surely, 
*to poach other people’s technology via 
the contractors and licences ? Clearly 
the petrochemical companies do half 
agree, for though they spend much on 
research and development, this is never¬ 
theless only about half (as a percentage 
gof sales) what most electronic companies 
spend: 


Research and development spending 


Rank In 
Industry 


Company 

BASF 

Beyer 

rci 

Monsanto 

Hoechst 

Dew 

Rtiftne-Poulerc 
Union Carbide 


ROD 

spending 

Sm 

107.3 
1043 
103.2 
101.5 

92.9 

87.3 
78.5 
75*6 


As % of 

salat 


Sou res i Cftsm/asf Ag# 


In the first place research and develop¬ 
ment can be profitable in itself simply 
as an earner of royalties. ICI for instance 
gets in $30 million or more a year on 
royalties over and above what it pays 
out. Then in some activities, pharma¬ 
ceuticals and dyestuffs for instance, 
patents and technology are much harder 
to crack than in others. But the sur¬ 
prisingly modest role of high research in 
petrochemicals emerges from some 
figures given last year to the Royal 
Society by Mr J. D. Rose, IGI’s director 
for research and development. Less than 
one-tenth of ICI’s true R&D spending, 
said Mr Rose, went on basic “back¬ 
ground ” research. Around one-third 
went to “ speculative ” research on speci¬ 
fic long-term projects. But nearly 55 per 
cent “is spent on improving processes 
and products. 9 ’ This is where a chemical 
company hopes to be superior, not by 


being a better chemist but being able to 
design, engineer and operate well-known 
formulae better than other companies. 
For this a chemical company will use a 
contracting partner, as Sohio did Badger. 
ICI and Du Pont have used contractors 
in this way, but in constructing its own 
plants a big company relies heavily on 
its own engineers and scientists. 

This is particularly so in the heavy 
petrochemical industry where an ounce 
of better engineering and a minute saved 
on the flow chart are worth tons of 
chemistry and weeks of metal bashing. 
These days, too, much speculative 
research in petrochemistry is restricted to 
finding alternatives against the day when 
a change in the pattern of fuel consump¬ 
tion, or simply the wholesale conversion 
of the petrochemical world to naphtha, 
might run the refineries short of that 
special substance. For instance, Hoechst 
is building one of its HTP plants at the 
moment in Hungary where naphtha is 
not so readily available, and undoubtedly 
keeps its hand in should the day of the 
petrochemical refinery cracking crude 
oil for direct use in petrochemicals, so 
long talked of, finally arrive. The 
Japanese are actively researching this 
held. Shell cracks gas oil, a refinery 
liquid heavier than gasoline, in Texas (as 
does Esso) and is building a unit to do so 
at Carrington, but would undoubtedly 
wish to study die matter further if naph¬ 
tha really looked like running short. ICI 
has hedged its naphtha supply by going 
halves with Phillips on a refinery next 
to its Wilton cracker producing only 
naphtha at the top end, and by buying 
in the other two-thirds of its needs on 
longterm contracts and on the open 
market. But,ICI too would have to flex 
itt R&D muscles pretty quickly if the 
naphtha supply started getting tight. 
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The bite of the ASP 


'Research, then, is largely a matter of 
mastering processes and selling them. It 
involves engineering more than it does 
chemistry. The petrochemical industry 
is a mature industry today in which no 
country (or company or contractor) can 
long keep an automatic lead. It is this 
lealisation, that the world will catch up 
because it is bound to, which underlies 
the two great debates now rocking the 
American chemical industry. 

The first is the much rehearsed ques¬ 
tion of ASP—the American Selling Price 
system of assessing tariffs on imports of 
henzenoid chemicals. For half a century 
this system has meant that benzenoid 
imports have borne duty based not on 
their own value but on the selling price 
of their nearest American-made competi¬ 
tor. Some ludicrous effective rates of 
duty (between 100 per cent and 200 per 
cent) have resulted, and the overall effec¬ 
tive rate of duty on l>enzenoids approa¬ 
ches 50 per cent ; but worse still for 
importers, notably the German dyestuff 
makers, is the constant uncertainty as to 
what duty they will have to pay when 
their shipments reach the United States. 

Not surprisingly imports of benzenoids 
into the United States have been both 
erratic and modest. They could, the 
Europeans claim, be much larger and 
steadier if ASP were removed, which is 
precisely why one of the most effective 
and brilliantly organised lobbies exists 
in Washington to see that it is not. 
During the Kennedy Round tariff cutting 
negotiations, removal of ASP became a 
prime object of the common market 
negotiators. But the American team had 
no authority to change ASP which is 
an enacted system, not a tariff rate. To 
the fury of America’s benzenoid industry, 
however, the United States negotiator, 
Mr William Roth, agreed in 1967 to a 
special ASP package under which Britain 
and the six common market countries 
would cut chemical tariffs and make 
other concessions over and above the 
Kennedy Round agreement, provided 
that the American Congress abol¬ 
ished ASP. So far—despite several unmet 
European deadlines-—Congress has 
shown little sign of getting rid of ASP. 


America leads, Japan jumps the queue 
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USA 

10 

34 

44 

239 

Japan 
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7 
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UK 

2 

5 

7 
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11 
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France 
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8 
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12 

14 
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5 
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However the Nixon administration has 
recently most skilfully created the situa¬ 
tion under which Congress will only be 
able to prevent the disappearance of 
ASP by a positive veto of a presidential 
initiative. Delaying tactics and deals in 
committee, the most effective obstacles 
to abolition so far, will now become 
more difficult. 

To watch the ASP protection lobby 
at work reveals the fear for its future 
which the entire American petro¬ 
chemical industry feels in the face of 
the European challenge (in particular 
from Germany which exports as much 
chemicals as does the United States) and 
confronted by the ascending ambition of 
Japan. The ASP lobby is a minority in 
the industry, and none of the major 
companies stands to gain from its reten¬ 
tion. Yet they all obediently pay lip- 
service to keeping ASP, and their 
passivity and their fear are most success¬ 
fully played upon by the ASP men. It 
seems to be a time, in the American 


On the other more crucial debate in the 
United States, the industry is now 
openly divided. Should America’s 
petrochemical makers be freed from the 
quota restrictions on (imports of foreign 
oil regardless of whether or not the rest 
of the oil industry is allowed to import 
more cheap foreign oil ? Many in the 
industry say that petrochemicals are a 
special case, that because the industry 
is involved in vigorous trade competi¬ 
tion abroad it must *be allowed to have 
the cheapest and most flexible feed¬ 
stocks available—and this to most of 
them means foreign oil out of which to 
make naphtha. 

The bulk of American olefins are 
made from liquefied gases taken from 
the ground or from refineries. Most 
agree (though Jersey in its submission to 
Mr Nixon’s cabinet task force on oil 
imports disagreed) that inexorable pres¬ 
sures w 511 force the price of these 
protected feedstocks up over the next 
few years. At that point the cost of 
ethylene feedstocks in Europe will for 
the first time fall below the cost in the 
United States; already suppliers of 
American natural gas feedstocks are 
writing shorter term contracts as a 
warning that prices must go up soon. 
Propylene and butadiene costs are higher 
in the Uhited States than in Europe 
for the simple chemical reason that 
whereas naphthas yield over twice as 
much of these co-products as they 



BP France's latest petrochemical 


chemical industry, to stick together even 
though the balance of America’s chemi¬ 
cal trade would quickly benefit by $100 
million-$i50 million a year from 
implementation of Mr Roth’s deal made 
at Geneva in 1967. 


do ethylene, American gas feedstocks 
yield less co-products than they do 
ethylene. The American chemical 
industry therefore has to get half of its 
propylene and butadiene out of the 
highly priced gasoline pool—the cost of 
these petrochemicals is set, in other 
words, by their high “gasoline value” 
rather than by their value as chemicals. 

Aromatics lin the United States are 
made from naphtha. But as this 
naphtha could as easily also be made 
into gasoline, so again the cost of 
aromatics is determined by the demand 
for gasoline which dominates American 
oil production, rather than by anything 
much to do with chemicals. (The basic 
statistic to remember b that half of 
American crude oil ends up in a gasohne 
tank, compared with about one-fifth 
outside America.) Obviously if more 
and cheaper naphtha became available 
from the Middle East, American aroma¬ 
tics producers would 'be less tied to the 
value put on it by the American gasoline 
pool. 

Not helping matters, the present 
quota system is shot through with 
inequities. Special exemptions have 
been allowed over the years, giving their 
beneficiaries an advantage over com¬ 
petitors. Small petrochemical quotas 
are given, but only to users who turn an 
aibitrary proportion of their oil 
imports into petrochemicals. Worse, 
the quotas are allocated according to 


America's thirst for naphtha 



To handle worldwide contracts for low 
temperature process plants you have to be 

in two places at once 


We are literally in two places at 
once. Our American partner is based in 
New York, and the U.K. end is in 
London. In other words, instead of 
concentrating our resources in one 
place, we spread them to benefit from 
the technology and skills of tw'o 
continents. 

As a result we are able to offer a 
complete service anywhere in the 
world, in designing and building low 
temperature process plants and 
cryogenic distribution systems—rail 

BOC-Airco 
Cryogenic Plant Ltd., 

Angel Road. EdmontoW Nffl 3WR, England. 


and road tankers, pipelines and storage 
plants. 

It’s possible that you may not have 
met us yet, but we have plenty of takers. 

The diagram shows some of the 
worldwide locations where we ate r.c w 
building or have just completed plant 
contracts, There are many others in 
places such as New Zealand, Peru, 

Hong Kong, Teheran, andNew Guinea. 

If you want a plant built anywhere 
in the world write to us in London or 
New'York. 

Atrco-BOC 

Cryogenic Plant Corp., 

Mountain Avenue, Murray Hill, New Jersey, U.S.A. 
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tankstorage in NW Europe 




tanktermlnalsat: 

Rotterdam/Europoort, 
Rotterdam/Botlek, 
Rotterdam/Pernls, 
Rotterdam/Waalhaven, 
Amsterdam, Grays (London), 
Eastham (Liverpool/Manchester),' 
Belfast, Gothenburg, 
Sddertdlje (Stockholm), 
Hamburg, Mannheim. 
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PAKTANK N.V. 

P.O. Box 102 - Rotterdam - Tel. 302933 

PAKTANK STORAGE COMPANY Ltd.: 

68, Knightsbridge - London S W 1 - Tel 589-7030 
PAKHOED TRANSPORT- u. LAGERHAUS GmbH: 

1 Neuer Wandrahm - Hamburg 11 - Tel 331691 

TANKLAGERGES. BRUNO HOYER-PAKTANK mbH: 

P.O. Box 1144 -Mannheim-Tel 89861 

PAKTANK AB: 
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the volume rather than the weight 
required by a company, which is hard 
on a concern such as Monsanto whose 
need is mostly for the denser feedstocks. 

As will happen with protection, the 
quota system has produced distortions 
not merely in the American petro¬ 
chemical industry but within the com¬ 
panies themselves. The domestic oil 
Side of a big oil company, for example, 
will oppose liberalisation of oil and 
naphtha 'imports ; its foreign oil mana¬ 
gers responsible for production in the 
Middle East will -be in favour of liberal¬ 
isation and so will 'its petrochemical 
subsidiaries. The integrated chemical 
companies like Union Carbide and Dow 
wish freer imports to be available only 
to those chemical companies who use 
them directly. Du Pont, on the other 
hand, which makes only a small part of 
its own ethylene has joined a separate 
lobbying group which wants all chemi¬ 
cal companies to qualify for any cheap 
oil going even if they then only sell 
it to refiners on the open market. 

Interestingly almost all the chemical 
companies want liberalisation of some 
sort. They say that with cheap naphtha 
available they would be able to bargain 
for 'better feedstock prices from the oil 
companies. But it is at l^ast arguable 
that the oil companies wi'll benefit even 
more than they. Naphtha is a most 
flexible substance chemically, and with 
their enormous refining capacity and 
their outlets for gasoline and other fuels 
the oil companies should be able to 
juggle their naphtha yields to 'better 
economic effect'than the chemical com¬ 
panies. A company like Union Carbide 
could create as many problems for itself 
as it solved by winning access to cheap 
naphtha ; it will not be easy, cheap or 
quick to change enormous chunks of 
high temperature gas cracking equip¬ 
ment over to steam cracking of 
naphtha. Some specialist companies 
will be damaged by -a change, for 
example Petn>Tex making butadiene 
which wpuld quickly drop in price once 
more naphtha, with its high butadiene 
yield, became available in the United 
States. . 

The petrochemical industry in the 
United States has dirtied a good deaf 
of its linen with protection over the 
years, and it is a wholesome sight to 
find it being washed in public. This is 
only being done, ironically, because of 
the new faie of competition from abroad 
The balance of advantage would be 
with American exports w if, ASP were 
dropped ; so also jporfe obyiouriy petpc* 
chemical exports stand to benefit iW : 4 
kedly from a telftcAtion of oil quotas- 
Take the arom&Ufs which would benefit 
in the rimplesriyay from use of cheaper 
foreign naphtha m place o i more exj$n» 


sive American naphtha. The American 
trade surplus in benzene, an age old 
aromatic much of whose low cost is in 
its raw material, has all but disappeared ; 
at might well hold up a bit longer with 
cheaper naphtha. In such less mature 
aromatic products as ortho-xylene and 
para-xylene in which the American 


industry enjoys a technological lead, the 
United States exports as much as one- 
quarter of its production. As foreign 
technologies catch up the American 
industry will need to fall back on its 
ability to compete on price—which 
ought at least to include comparable 
feedstock costs. 


How thick on the ground ? 


This survey has not been about pollution. 
But were it written in two years’ time it 
might very well be. “ You young men 
turn your heads for a pretty girl,” said 
an old man at Bayer, “ at my age it is 
something to see a beautiful chemical 
plant.” No, petrochemical plants are not 
the belching, grimy, smelly things of 
before the war; in an eerie, technological 
way they are even lovely to behold on a 
sunny day. But—that same problem 
again—they are also rather big, with 
appetites never dreamt of 30 years 
ago. Up at Wilton and Billingham, ICI 
consumes more fresh water than flows 
past it in the River lees. When things 
go wrong in a petrochemical plant they 
go very wrong and it is no wonder that 
the mayor of Feyzin is trying to stop 
expansion of the complex there after the 
explosion. Plants are built safer these 
days. And cleaner. All new refineries and 
chemical plants along the Rhine arc 
equipped with biological water treatment 
units. As plants have got bigger so has 
insistence that the extra noise—that 
eternal throbbing whine—be squashed; 
and mostly it has. 


Yet the outsider comes on two recur¬ 
rent stratagems in the industry which 
must make him suspect that its captains 
order only as much as needs to be done 
in order to get the next plant built To n 
man they talk, as was noted on page xxii, 
of dispersing plants to reduce the impact 
of the pollution which each one brings. 
Second every petrochemical planner talks 
compulsively about the direction of the 
prevailing wind. BP, for example, is now 
exercised by the fact that the local 
authorities in South Wales are allowing 
housing estates to creep up to the wind¬ 
ward side of its plant. The petrochemical 
man often seems, in other words, to 
worry less about what he is doing to the 
air than about making sure no one is 
downwind to notice it. If this is so, the 
savings he may make now will prove a 
poor investment in the long run. The 
cost of pollution control is negligible 
when a plant is being built—though 
chimney stacks, for instance, rise geo¬ 
metrically in cost with each extra foot in 
height—compared with the cost of 
installing it in an operating plant years 
later. 
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The whole yen for tucking plants 
away where no one will notice them has 
admittedly been given a considerable 
fillip in recent years because investment 
incentives have been available for build¬ 
ing new industry where jobs are needed 
out in the wilds. Devourers of capital, 
petrochemical companies quickly took 
advantage of such offers ; in fact they 
are hardly the ideal candidates, as 
they provide few jobs for the money. 
Here is an example, one feels, of govern¬ 
ment encouraging a process which in a 
few years it might well wish undone ; 
in which case by its fiscal rewards to 
capital spending it will have made the 
chemical industry* the front runner in 
an unpopular race. As king polluter in 
the public’s mind it perhaps behoves the 
industry for its own future sake to think 
out a policy along more fundamental 
lines—where on a continent ought plants 
to be built for the best ?—than the 
mere mastery of a pollution control 
system here or there. The Japanese 
of all people seem to have done this 
already. In their modern past the 
Japanese have wrecked much of the 
little habitable land which their 
mountainous country allows them ; their 
new remedy, as exemplified by the 
planning of their petrochemical combi- 


nati, is to pack everything chemical and 
much else besides on to single sites near 
to cities and with clearly defined 
lxnindaries beyond which nothing nasty 
may be built. 

Not everyone favours dispersing plants; 
it “ is a strange philosophy to me,” says 
Mr lliff of Shell, “ and we certainly do 
not do it at Shell.” But for all the exhor¬ 
tation from their boardrooms, managers 
and most of the men actually taking 
plant investment decisions resent and at 
best accede to the expensive demands of 
local authorities and conservation 
pressure groups. Greater dispersion of 
plants can actually be argued for on the 
grounds- that nature and an earthy 
mixture of domestic sewerage are the best 
ways of degenerating chemical waste. But 
such sophisticated ecology is not the 
argument used by most of the industry’s 
decision takers. For them the equation is 
entirely commercial. Building on an 
already operating site is cheaper by 15-30 
per cent than starting afresh somewhere 
new (like a poor area desperate for new 
investment) where, however, getting the 
permission to build a petrochemical plant 
at all may be more easily achieved. 
Combating pollution is not, as most of 
the industry thinks, the same as public 
relations. 


The men below 

The men photographed below are 
Erdolchemie stalwarts at Donnagen. If 
they look tough it is because they used to 
be coal miners. If they wear hard hats 
it is only against that rare but awful day 
when something blows up. If they look 
German it is because the company says it 
must employ only absolutely fluent men 
so that a bungle does not occur by simple 
misapprehension. If they look prosperous 
it is because they are highly paid. 

These are unusual people, manual 
workers who are numerate. They have 
to be, in order to work in petrochemicals. 
It is an industry whose returns, because 
of its very size, have diminished for most 
of its short life. Advances in engineering 
technology may break an impasse or two. 
But after breaking every economic rule, 
the industry can no longer escape the 
economic theory of the firm : its long 
term average costs will soon stop falling 
where they have not already. But 
perhaps a greater irony for the industry 
is this. Because it is hooked to size, 
hooked to technology, hooked to keep¬ 
ing going at all costs, the petrochemical 
industry, crown prince of capital inten¬ 
sity, is already indentured to its future 
subjects, the men. 
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Books 


A CHANGE OF WHIPPING BOYS 

ustice: The Crisis of Law s Order and 
Freedom in America 

By Richard Harris. 

Bodley Head . 270 pages, 45s. 

Circumstances might have made the 
Department of Justice a special object 
of political contention under Mr Nixon’s 
Administration, even if he had not done 
himself. Enough people see the 
southern states as the makeweight of 
presidential elections nowadays to make 
it impossible to keep the department’s 
civil rights division out of politics. The 
rise of crime, the fear of it and the 
deep division over what to do about it 
weigh heavily on the public mind and 
play some part in nearly every electoral 
campaign. The fact that the Attorney- 
General has only partial and limited 
criminal responsibilities does not prevent 
* people from blaming crimes on him. 

At all events it did not prevent Mr 
Nixon, who celebrated his nomination in 
1968 with the meaningless promise : 
“ We are going to have a new Attorney- 
General.” By channelling the public con¬ 
cern about law and order into a personal 
attack on Mr Ramsey Clark he hoped 
to appropriate the crime issue for the 
Republican party ; and he did to some 
extent succeed. Naturally there was a 
disadvantage, that Mr John Mitchell 
and the other new men whom President 
Nixon installed at the Justice Depart¬ 
ment had then to appear to be doing 
something directly about crime, whether 
it was in their power or not. 

As a political writer, Mr Richard 
Harris decided to focus his gaze on 
the Justice Department during the transl¬ 
ation and the opening phase of the Nixon 
Administration : some excellent articles 
in the New Yorker, and this book, are 
the result. Mr Harris is a stout Ramsey 
Clark man and makes no bones about 
it. For Republicans in general he has 
little to say. Mr Mitchell in particular 
is not his kind of man. Add to his initial 
sympathies the natural repugnance 
^aroused by the Nixon trick of blaming 
a grave and widespread national malady 
on one (as it happened, extremely 
worthy) man, and it is obyipus that the 
new regime at the Justice Department 



replaced Clark: crime rolls on 


is not going to come well out of his 
examination. 

Nor does it. Like the Nixon Adminis¬ 
tration in general, the new leadership 
of the Justice Department has been pre¬ 
tentious without being strong and 
devious without being clever. With 
justice a dismissed American Attorney, 
Mr Morgenthau, called it “ harsh, 
narrow and partisan.” To Mr Harris the 
implications are terrifying: a crescendo 
of discord, abandonment of the rule of 
law, and the threat of tyranny. 

Without knowing whether the prog¬ 
nosis will prove right or wrong, one has 
to comment that Mr Harris’s conclu¬ 
sions are, so far, supported by the 
commonly expressed misgivings of good 
men and not by very rriUch that has 
actually happened. Some stupid things 
have been done—like the holdlig up of 
the bad District of Columbia crime act 
as a model for the nation to copy—but 
most of the episodic activities on which 
Mr Mitchell and his associates have 
embarked have yet to reach any definite 
outcome. 

What does emerge is the sad error of 


the Democrats in letting the Republicans 
turn the public fear of crime into a party 
political property of their own. The fear 
is not fanciful, since the wave of crime, 
particularly violent crime in the street 
and the home' is real. But moralism and 
censoriousness are not the answer, 
as some Republicans perceive^—though 
the main flow of their party’s campaign 
oratory does not show it. 

Mr Richard Scammon’s recent book 
“ The Real Majority ” reflects a dawning 
awareness among Democrats, which Mr 
Scammon is the first to formulate in 
a thorough and systematic way, that 
crime and the complex of social ques¬ 
tions of which it is part may be the 
decisive American political issue of the 
next few years. To blame it all on Mr 
Mitchell would make no more sense 
than blaming it all on Mr Ramsey Clark. 
Still, the Attorney-General and his 
department can expect to stay for a 
while yet in the eye of the storm. 

SHOCKING 

Future Shock: A Study of mass 
bewilderment in the face of accelerating 
change 

By Alvin Toffler. 

Bodley Head. 504 pages. 50s. 

Imagine Marshall McLuhan rewritten 
.by Time magazine. There you have the 
intellectual flavour of this book. It com¬ 
bines the academic name-dropping and 
murky sociologese of the sage of Toronto 
with the breathless brightness and anec- 
dotes-from-any where of Time . Yet 
because of its powerful title, which will 
inevitably pass into the language as the 
name for the ” disease of the future,” 
this book could make a stir. People are 
ready, willing and eager to be frightened 
about the future and Mr Toffler, a 
journalist turned sociologist, while pro¬ 
fessing to do just the opposite, has 
written a scarifying book. 

His argument is that technical and 
social change is accelerating at such a 
pace that people are bewildered and dis¬ 
oriented. But they should not worry. 
For along with the test-tube babies, the 
homosexual marriages and the death of 
love, there will come a new diversity : 
more choice in books, motorcars, schools 
and political representatives. All that is 
needed, and the language soars into the 
upper octaves towards the end of the 
book, is a continuing plebiscite on the 
future. “ Let us convene in each nation, 
in each city, in each neighbourhood, 
democratic constituent assemblies 
charged with social stocktaking, charged 
with defining and assigning priorities to 
specific social goals for the remainder of 
the century.” 

One would not grudge the author his 
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vision if he were not so deliberately 
slick in painting the horrors of the 
present transience. He has a rollicking 
good time of it ; one can almost see the 
card file giving up its contents. The 
chapters are split into as many as ten 
short parts, each mounted with a title 
calculated to make the reader wince 
and moan about the collapse of the good, 
solid values. “ The Paper Wedding 
Gown,” “ The Transient Organ,” 
“ Mozart on the Run,” “ Bombardment 
of the Senses ” (to name hut a few). 

The book is described as a study. But 
what kind of a study is it that uses, as 
evidence of future shock the fact that 
a musical entitled Stop the World —1 
Want to Get Off was a hit in London 
and New York a few seasons ago ? Or 
logins a chapter called “The Accelera¬ 
tive Thrust ” with the news that early 
in March, 1967, in eastern Canada an 
eleven-year-old child died of old age ? 

WHO IS FOR THE PILL? 

Parents and family planning services 

By Ann Cartwright. 

Routledge & Kegan Paul. 303 pages. £3. 

Dr Cartwright has written two previous 
books on the health service : one on 
patients' views about hospitals and one 
on—roughly—what general practitioners 
and their patients think of one another. 
Her new study is perhaps more impor¬ 
tant than either. Again based on a 
sample of patients—this time women 
who had recently had a baby—she 
analyses their, and their husbands’, atti¬ 
tude to birth control in general, their 
use of various methods, their criticisms 
of them, the amount of advice they get 
from professional people like doctors 
and health visitors, and possible future 
trends. 

The survey was undertaken in 1967- 
68, but a postscript dated February, 1970, 
follows up some of the results to see if 
any change in attitude had occurred, par¬ 
ticularly after the pill scare of December, 
1969. Throughout the book the author 
skilfully lightens up her percentages with 
comments from the people interviewed. 
She has a real gift for making a statistical 
study read like the human document this 
one essentially is. 

From the mass of material presented 
one or two points stand out. First, both 
in 1967-68 and in 1970 only a fifth of 
the women interviewed were at that time 
on the pill, although many more had 
tried it at one time or another, and the 
main reason they gave for rejecting it 
or not trying it was fear of its effect 
on health. Secondly, the pill, the -cap 
and the intra-uterine device axe all 
methods that need .professional prescrip¬ 
tion or intervention. Yet most doctors, 


either for lack of time or from ignorance 
or because they think it is not part of 
their job, are reluctant to discuss birth 
control with their patients. They pres¬ 
cribe the pill freely, but often dp not 
examine % their patients first, much less 
try to put the pill’s disadvantages into 
perspective and allay women’s fears. 
Doctors cannot have it both ways. If 
they insist that the birth control methods 
applicable to women must remain their 
monopoly, they should accept their 
responsibilities more fully. 

Nor should birth control advice, when 
given professionally, be restricted to 
women’s methods. Dr Cartwright puts in 
a plea for all methods to be discussed 
because, as this study and others show, 
the sheath is still the most commonly 
used method, followed by withdrawal, 
and many men and women, particularly 
working class people, prefer a method 
in the man’s control. Lastly, she urges 
the need for more clinics. Despite the 
National Health Service (Family Plan¬ 
ning) Act of 1967, which removed the 
restrictions on family planning advice 
given by local authorities, most of them 
still rely on giving it 'through the 
voluntary services of tlhe Family Plan¬ 
ning Association. Yet there is no other 
piece of preventive medicine that would 
more surely play for itself by cutting 
costs elsewhere. 

ERRANTRY AND ESCAPISM 

The Knight and Chivalry 
By Richard Barber. 

Longman . 383 pages. 75s. 

For most people, the knight in shining 
armour is the central figure in the 
tableau vivant of the middle ages. Yet, 
as Mr Barber reminds us, the splendid 
suits of full plate-armour, so beloved 
of 'the pre-Raphaelites, did not make 
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their appearance until the very end 
of the period, when the knight was 
obsolescent as an instrument of war, 
and even tournaments had become 
excuses for pageantry more than trials 
of strength. Knighthood itself was 
> increasingly the prerogative of an 
exclusive class, in which caste counted 
more than military prowess. It is very 
appropriate that the legend of chivalry 
should have so flimsy a basis, for 
throughout the history of knighthood its 
f myth and its reality had been in 
constant tension. 

This tension is Mr Barber’s theme, 
and it is reflected in the structure of his 
intelligent and thoughtful treatment of 
the subject. He places side by side the 
secular history of the institution, the 
history of the literature which it inspired 
and by which it was inspired, and the 
institutionalisation of chivalry after 
^knighthood had ceased to be a practical 
proposition. 

In doing so, he preserves the balance 
between scepticism and acceptance 
remarkably well. He is fully aware that 
medieval thought could encompass a 
wide range of concepts which appear 
inconsistent to modern eyes, without any 
sense of strain, and that to dismiss the 
code of chivalry as hypocrisy or 
escapism, because its practice so often 
failed to live up to its principles, is to 
i miss the point. At times, one might wish 
that he would probe more deeply into 
the relationship of real and ideal—it 
is a little disappointing when he con¬ 
cludes an interesting discussion of the 
clash between chivaln and misogyny in 
Andreas Oapellanus “. . . noting in 
passing the way in which the medieval 
mind could accept such a two-principled 
work.” 

The book is much more than a general 
introduction to the history of knight¬ 
hood but it would have benefited from 
being slightly less so. The long section on 
^the history of the religious orders of 
knighthood is overweighted with narra¬ 
tive, and at a tangent to the z*est of 
the book—it is also marred by minor 
errors. This apart, the style of the book 
is elegant and pithy, as befits its subject, 
and it is also excellently illustrated. 

A 

INDISCRETIONS 

Letters from Liselotte: Elizabeth 
Charlotte , Princess Palatine and Duchess 
of Orlians 

Translated and edited by Maria Kroll. 
Gollancz . 269 pages. 70s. 

Liselotte was the Princess Palatine, who 
became the second wife of Monsieur— 
brother to Louis XIV—and therefore 
the Duchess of Orleans, in 167*. Mon¬ 
sieur appears to have had little interest 
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in women and none in his wife (perhaps 
the best comment on him is that he was 
reputed to be less afraid of gunpowder 
in battle than of exposing his skin to 
the sun). Consequently, Liselotte was 
frequently unhappy. She missed Ger¬ 
many and her family, she was given 
many causes for complaint and she was 
very much a misfit in the elaborate 
ceremonial of the court. Doubtless for 
these reasons she spent much of her 
time in writing letters home. She was 
an intelligent and straightforward 
woman, whose writing was direct and 
frank, and it is not surprising that her 
letters have for long been regarded as a 
valuable source of information about 
life at Louis XIV’s court, and they 'have 
been published in various languages. 
This edition contains many letters which 
have not appeared in English before and 
it gives a good idea both of the writer 
of the letters and of the background. 

Although she was supposedly fright¬ 
ened that her letters were being opened, 
the chief characteristic of Liselotte’s 
letters is indiscretion. Indeed, one sus¬ 
pects that she might even have had the 
idea that it would be a good tilling if 
her opinions were read by others. Thus 
she expresses 'her opinion of Marie de 
Choin, the then favourite of the 
Dauphin. “ She looked like a bull-terrier, 
with short legs, round face, upturned 
nose, and a large mouth filled with 
rotten teeth which stank to high heaven. 
You could smell her right across the 
room. She had monstrously large 
breasts which seemed to charm Mon¬ 
seigneur, as he used to beat on them 
as if they were kettledrums.” 

Political information is to be found 
in the small details and m hints rather 
than in any specific analysis. It is curious 
to reflect that Madame, who was for a 
time the first lady of France after the 
death of the Queen, was so little con- 
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cerned with political matters. But it is 
interesting to read all the rumours about 
the poisonings of those who were the 
heirs to the throne, the accusations 
against Madame s son and against the 
king of Spain. But the passage on the 
death of Louis XIV shows a remarkable 
degree of affection and loyalty. When 
she first arrived in France there had 
been many who had claimed that she 
was in love with the king ; it is possible 
they were right. 

A HALF-SHARP KNIFE 

The Ancient Historians 
By Michael Grant. 

Wcidenfcld & Nicolson. 486 pages. 85s. 

Dr Grant is one of the most prolific and 
most reliable writers of haute vulgarisa¬ 
tion about antiquity, a class of books for 
which there seems to be an unending 
market. He produces something like 
one a year. The latest covers Greek and 
Latin historiography \ including the 
biographers, whom the ancients disting¬ 
uished from historians) from the begin¬ 
ning to about ad 400 with Eusebius 
and Ammian as his last subjects. As 
always, his work is scholarly, reliable 
and well written. T he ground is fully 
covered, and his judgment is impec¬ 
cable. And vet. . . . 


PaopK 
shops 
ana Hie 



The only up-to-date 
comprehensive study of 
shopping developments* the 
economic factors behind them* 
and their effects upon people’s 
lives. By Jennifer Tanburn of 
Lintas Special Projects. 

Price £12 per copy, cash with 
order, from Lintas Information 
Manager, Lintas House, Hew 
Fetter Lane, London 
EC4P4EU. 
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BOOKS 



Tacitus 


Once upon a time Dr Grant was one 
of the most vivid and active scholars 
in the country, original in thought, 
active in academic and public life, a 
successful vice-chancellor. At a certain 
point he sensibly decided to disengage 
and to retire to Italy, where he writes 
works on his chosen subject for intel¬ 
ligent non-specialist readers, to their 
great advantage. But somehow, as the 
yearly product appears, one has the 
sense that the sharp edge is becoming 
blunter. There is remarkably little to 
say about his latest book except that it 
is scholarly, reliable and well-written ; 
he does not write down to his readers, 
but prior knowledge of the subject and 
of the ancient languages, though an 
advantage, is not required. On the back 
of the dust-jacket a review of his last 
book is quoted : 

Those who want to keep up with their 

ancient history can do so most agreeably 

in this scholarly study. . . . 

What has happened ? Does Dr 
Grant’s quiet Life in his earthly para¬ 
dise, like Plutarch’s in his native and 
somewhat provincial Chaeronea, mean 
that he no longer receives a certain kind 
of stimulus ? This is a question which, 
as he points out, exercised the ancient 
historians in a slightly different form. 
Or is Michael Grant Publications Ltd, 
the owner of his most recent copyrights, 
driving its golden-egg-layer too hard ? 

One hopes that, at the cost perhaps 
of some delay, Dr Grant’s next book 
will be less of a set piece and will 
display more of the originality of which 
one knows him to be capable. One 
wants, from him, an exciting rather 
than a competent book. And indeed 
this one shows that he is capable of it. 
As might be expected, he is best on his 
own period : what he writes on Caesar, 
Sallust, Livy and Tacitus is the best 
part of his main book. But, for bril¬ 
liance, his so-called epilogue beats the 
lot : in 23 pages he summarises the 
reputation of 13 ancient historians over 
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the centuries: an extraordinary com¬ 
pression without the appearance of 
haste or any loss of width of reference, 
every line telling. This is what Dr Grant 
can do at his best. 

However, even though this book is 
not an ideal product, Dr Grant is as 
scholarly and readable as ever : any¬ 
one who wants to keep up with his 
ancient historians—and to learn a good 
deal that he did not know before, if he is 
not a professional—can do so most 
agreeably by reading it. 

THE READER CAN'T TALK BACK 

The Property Basket: Recollections of 
a Divided Life 
By Robert Speaight. 

Collins & Harvill Press. 416 pages. 63s. 

Mr Speaight chose his title to suggest 
not only theatrical memories. In his 
first paragraph he says that he opened 
his property basket and everything came 
tumbling out ; this perhaps explains his 
book. As an actor he created the parts 
of Lieutenant Hibbert in Journey's 
End and Becket in Murder in the 
Cathedral ; he has written biographies 
of men as various as Teilhard de 
Chardin and William Rothenstein ; 
he is a commandant du tastevin and he 
helped to found the Virgilian Society. 
He is a convert to the Roman Church. 

His interests are catholic in both 
senses and he writes with great percep¬ 
tion, especially about the theatre, but 
scissors and paste do not always make 
a collage. A chapter entitled 11 Trans- 
canada” ranges from America saving 
Euiupc from herself to “ Title Mad¬ 
woman of Chaillot ” as a modem 
morality. Mr Speaight perhaps could do 
it on the platform with voice and 
personality to hold the line but in cold 
print the transitions are too elusive. He 
understands and has expounded the 
importance of an audience to a play 
but as an author he underestimates the 
impatience of his reader. He expects him 
to have read a life of Antonio Perez but 
not to understand the simplest French. 
So much is conversation, but there is 
no chance to ask questions. Why did 
Mr Speaight want to know whether he 
was born with his face or his back to 
the window ? In what way does his 
wife’s “ ship-shapeliness ” extend very 
notably to himself when he is giving an 
important lecture ? Mr Speaight has 
sub-titled his book “Recollections of a 
Divided Life ” but in his work, though 
not in life, the artist needs to be single* 
minded. As a great man of the theatre 
he knows that In both actor and 
director concentration must be absolute ; 
and writing a book requires the same 
meticulous attention. 
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A SILVER CLAYMORE 

The Trumpet in the Hall 1930-1958 
By Bernard Fergusson. 

Collins . 286 pages. 45s. 

>An army has to be hierarchical, almost 
feudal in the loyalties it demands from 
its members. In none was this more true 
than in the British army, aristocratic in 
tone and regimental in structure. In none 
of its regiments was the inbred, clannish 
^spirit stronger than in the Scottish 
battalions of infantry : even their repu¬ 
tation for toughness had a self-conscious, 
romantic ring about it. The past tense 
is used advisedly, for the army is 
changing. The technocrats are taking 
over. So all the fuss about the Argylls 
was, perhaps, the last kick against the 
new uniformity. 

With all their faults, those who created 
*4his tone, making commissioned soldier¬ 
ing a profession for gentlemen, served 
the nation well. None more so than Sir 
Bernard Fergusson. Coming from the 
Scottish gentry and being the son of 
a general, he was horn, as it were, with 
a silver claymore in his hand. His regi¬ 
ment was the Black Watch. This was 
his other home. Home was Scotland, for 
he writes that throughout his days of 
soldiering “ life was really just a pro¬ 
longed sortie from Kilberran.” 

^ Yet only a third of his service was 
with his regiment. He was no simple 
soldier. He could not have been, or 
Wavell would never have taken him 
under his wing or Wingate appointed 
him as one of his column commanders 
in the two - Chindit expeditions. He 
served in some odd places and saw some 
odd things, as a staff officer in that 
nasty little war in Syria, as an intel¬ 
ligence officer in Palestine before the 
war and in the Palestine Police Force 
after it. But what he describes as his 
“ spiritual watershed ” was 'his two years 5 
^service with one of the British army’s 
greatest oddities, Wingate. 

Sir Bernard Fergusson has written, 
brilliantly and movingly, of Wingate and 
Burma before. Now he has done so 
again, with time sharpening his memor¬ 
ies and adding a critical edge to his 
opinions. Wingate emerges as being even 
more odd, even more reckless. Some 
of Wingate’s non-conformity, but not his 
oddity, is in Sir Bernard Fergusson. This 
may help to explain why he has written 
a classical piece of military auto¬ 
biography. Soldiers’ autobiographies of 
so high a Standard are Hare. To catch the 
flavour of the late Victorian army, one 
* cannot do betlter than to turn to Sir 
Ian Hamilton’s “ Listening for the 
Drums.” In future, to catch the flavour 
of its heir, one may well turn to Sir 
Bernard. 


SHORT LIST 



A.P.H. His Life and Times by Sdr Alan 
Herbert (Iieinemann, 63s). The old 
gentleman show* his medals again, at 
the age of 80. When Sir Alan was 
urged to write an autobiography, he 
said he had written most of it already, 
but let himself be persuaded. So this 
“ Life and Times ” is a scrapbook pasted 
up with a new running commentary. 
Here again are all the old causes he 
fought for, and all the new causes that 
increasingly he has fought against. The 
villain of his piece, though, is not youth 
but, oddly, the “ brilliant, deplorable ” 
Edward Boyle for being unhelpful to 
authors’ lending rights. 

The Student Revolt by Colin Crouch 
(Bodley Head, 30s). A Fabian ex-Union 
President of the London School of 
Economics describes student revolt in 
Britain and attempts to analyse its 
origins. His description of events at LSE 
is good, that of the other universities less 
•so. The analysis is muddied by sociologi¬ 
cal jargon, and fails to answer the more 
perplexing questions. None the less it is a 
refreshingly unpartisan account. 

Royal Palaces by Philip Howard 
(Harnish Hamilton, 63s). As in his 
articles for The Times , Mr Howard’s 
style is occasionally bad enough to he 
thoroughly irritating, but his anecdotes 
and choice bits of curious information 
frequently good enough to he absorbing. 
His scavengering for information about 
the vanished palace of Nonesuch, and 
the drawings of this curious Tudor 
edifice that are reproduced in it, give 
this book an extra attraction. 

The Future of Aeronautics edited by 
John E. Allen and Joan Bruce (Hutchin¬ 
son, 105s). Essays commissioned to mark 
the centenary of the Royal Aeronautical 
Society in 1966. Expert but fairly tech¬ 
nical forecasting of developments in air 
transport, materials, navigation, power 
systems and so on. Space badly under¬ 
rated, but then most of the essays must 
have been written before the American 
moon landings. A heavy Bjitfsh Was. 
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What future for gold now ? 


At the annual meeting of the 
International Monetary Fund— 
in Copenhagen last week—for 
the first time for many years 
gold was not a talking point. 
Everybody was cosily content 
with the way things now stand, 
following last December’s agree¬ 
ment between America and 
South Africa. Is this the end 
of the gold story ? Or only 
an interlude P 

Ever since the late 1950s gold 
has carried a speculative glitter 
that has reflected two basic 
world monetary suppositions. 
One was that no acceptable 
substitute or supplement could 
be found for gold as the 
ultimate medium of world cur¬ 
rency reserves. The other was 
that existing monetary reserves 
were fast becoming inadequate, 
as world trade rose; and as 
the percentage of reserves held 
in the form of dollars rather 
than gold rose, a point would 
eventually be reached when the 
countries concerned (those run¬ 
ning payments’ surpluses) would 
refuse to let it go any higher. 
There would then be no alterna¬ 
tive to increasing world reserves 
by an increase in the price of 


gold; or, to put it another way, 
by devaluing the dollar in terms 
of gold. 

In the event, an acceptable 
reserves supplement was found, 
in the shape of the special draw¬ 
ing rights (SDRs), though 
whether the SDR scheme, which 
took effect this year, will aug¬ 
ment world reserves quickly 
enough remains to be seen. 
Nevertheless speculative demand 
for gold did eventually break 
the old gold exchange system 
set up, along with the IMF 
itself, at the Bretton Woods 
conference in 1944. But instead 
of increasing the price of gold, 
world central bankers in March, 
1968, collectively agreed not to 
sell it to anybody other than 
central banks. The agreement 
has held. There were no signi¬ 
ficant sales by central banks on 
the free market, despite the 
juicy premium then obtaining. 

The chart shows what hap¬ 
pened to the free market gold 
price as’ it became steadily 
clearer that the central bankers’ 
nerves had held. Last December 
the opposite danger threatened. 
If the free market price fell 
significantly below the official 


price of $35 an ounce then the 
bulk of South Africa's mining 
industry would go out of busi¬ 
ness, which many governments, 
wearing their political hats, 
might consider highly desirable 
except that it would shut off 
the main source by which 
monetary gold stocks could be 
replenished and the values of 
existing monetary reserves in 
gold foim would be debased. 
The resulting deal between 
America and South Africa was 
a neat compromise; but not 
really a tidy settlement. 

It allows South Africa to sell 
gold to the IMF in certain cir¬ 
cumstances, mainly when the 
free market price is below $35 
an ounce and South Africa 
needs to make disposals for 
balance of payments purposes. 
The results to date have been 
roughly what both sides 
expected—some 336 metric tons 
of gold have gone into the world 
monetary system from South 
Africa this year, worth a cool 
$380 mn in foreign exchange. 
At the same time the free mar¬ 
ket price has stayed markedly 
closer to $35 than was the case 
a year ago, though clearly 
because it was there at the time 
of the December agreement 
rather than as a result. 

It is on a less restricted view 
that there arc the sharp differ¬ 
ences of opinion. For instance 
there are those who believe that 
gold is well on the way to being 
stripped of its mystique, 
demonetised and generally 
reduced to the status of a com 
modity. At the other extreme 
some people believe that gold 
is really only just coming into 
its own as a store of wealth, 
promising to make up in con¬ 
sistent market appreciation for 
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whatever it may be losing in 
official international standing, 
whether as a result of SDRs 
(“ paper gold ”) or the possibility 
that circumstances could arise 
in which central banks would 
refuse to sell it to one another 
at $35 an ounce. That is now 
the only kind of demonetisation 
that appears to be on the cards, 
since the IMF has recently and 
convincingly demonstrated its 
willingness to buy unlimited 
quantities at this price. This is 
how it appears to those who 
see only the bright side, for 
whom the prospect of gold’s 
formal dethronement has largely 
lost its former terrors. 

The tantalising middle ground 
is what really needs to be sur¬ 
veyed. There is one reasonable 
certainty, that the supply of 
newly available gold can be 
forecast within fairly narrow 
limits, irrespective of any arm¬ 
chair assumptions that may be 
made about price. That is 
because of the economics of 
South African gold mining, 
comprising some 75% of the 
(non-communist) world’s pro¬ 
ductive capacity: this industry, 
representing a vast capital 
investment, responds only slug¬ 
gishly to changes in the (free 
market) price. 

Not convinced 

To date, so far as is known, 
it has not responded at all, 
whether in opening up new pro¬ 
perties, or (which is much the 
more likely possibility) in 
lengthening the lives of existing 
mines by milling a lower grade 
of ore than that which looks like 
maximising profit opportuni¬ 
ties at the assured price of $35 
an ounce. This, even though it 
is the mining houses, notably 
Consolidated Gold Fields and 
Charter Consolidated (a wing 
of the Anglo American Cor¬ 
poration), which have done more 
than anybody else to arouse 
interest in the possibility of a 
rising price, by their well- 
publicised research into the end- 
uses of gold. It is perhaps as 
well from their own point of 
view that they have not yet 
been convinced by their own 
conclusion, which is that firm 
demand promises to exceed sup¬ 
ply with effect from the early 
1970s, thus they hope driving 
up the price forthwith. 

Hie chart therefore gives a 
reliable guide to the supply 
situation over the next five 
years, the total of 6,150 tons 
being that forecast by Gold 
Fields (the annual average of 
1,230 tons comparing with cur¬ 
rent South African production 
of about 970 tons, a peak from 
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which it is expected to decline 
gradually). All the earlier plot¬ 
tings are of IMF figures, taking 
in not only newly-mined gold— 
South African and other non¬ 
communist—but also the occa¬ 
sional Russian sales to the west. 
*In practice the projection up 
to 1975 could only be seriously 
upset by substantially bigger 
communist sales (always a pos¬ 
sibility though one that is 
usually ignored) or by releases 
from monetary stocks, standing 
Cat the imposing total of 37,000 
tons. A net 1,200 tons got into 
the market from this source over 
the past five years, but all of 
it of course in the wild spree 
which ended in March, 1968. 
Since then there have indeed 
been no disposals to speak of. 
The risk of such sales has at all 
times appeared remote, but has 
no doubt existed in the possi¬ 
bility that governments would 
one day wake up to the intrinsic 
worthlessness of their gold hold¬ 
ings and proceed to get rid of 
them in exchange for conver¬ 
tible currencies and interest- 
bearing investments. 

The subsequent agreement 
with South Africa helps to 
stifle any residual fears. It was 
widely interpreted as a defen¬ 
sive move, designed to forestall 
the debasement of central 
bank gold reserves which was 
threatened by sales at below 
$35 forced on South Africa by 
its payments requirements. But 
that is not all. The scramble 
to get a share of the South 
African offerings has patently 
been beyond this call of duty, 
demonstrating quite conclusively 
that whatever they may choose 
to say about it, a good many of 
the world’s treasuries do still 
set store by gold in 1970. 


In the light of all this, gold 
again looks effectively under¬ 
pinned at $35 (this was in doubt 
before the United States-South 
Africa accord), so that what 
interest there is must inevitably 
be on the up side, the crucial 
variable being the state of 
demand in the free markets. 
Opinion on this varies con¬ 
siderably, beginning with 
estimates of how much gold 
is bought and converted 
(mostly into jewellery) by 
fabricators. The diagram gives 
the IMF figures as recently 
revised (downwards on the 
whole) together with a projec¬ 
tion for the next five years 
which assumes an average rate 
of increase of some 8.8% a 
year compound (compared with 
9.2% between 1956-60 and 
1961-65 and 9% in the second 
half of the present decade). Both 
Gold Fields and Charter Con¬ 
solidated put this industrial off¬ 
take much higher, suggesting a 
figure of some n,ooo tons for 
the 1960s (73% higher than the 
IMF’s 6,336), leading to the 
conclusion that fabrication prob¬ 
ably exceeded output for the 
first time last year and should 
continue to do so. 

It is worth noting that even 
IMF figures (which the Fund 
describes as conservative) show 
a shortfall emerging by the mid- 
1970s. Of course this does not 
mean that the market price is 
bound to rise. For several years 
yet that would depend to a 
large extent on what the 

hoarders do, they being the 

holders of the substantial volume 
of gold (the IMF puts it above 
7,800 tons since the mid-1950s 
alone) which has fallen into 

private hands but has not been 
passed on to the fabricators. 


The indications are that they 
have been net suppliers to the 
market in recent times, to the 
tune of 77 tons in the March 
quarter according to the IMF, 
but there can obviously be no 
certainty about how they will 
choose to act in future. 

Those who fancy gold as an 
investment at the present time 
argue that a significant slice of 
the hoarding is “ firm ”: the 
buyers have not been speculators 
but sheikhs and Frenchmen who 
have acquired gold with every 
intention of holding on to it— 
as a store of wealth, as a means 
of avoiding currency controls, 
and so on. They would also 
take a sanguine view of the 
rank speculators, expecting that 
they will have been encouraged 
to hold on by the floor that 
has been firmly re-established 
at $35 and even more so by the 
attraction of a rising price, 
such as they have experienced 
over the past month on the 
strength of Middle East tension 
and a temporary suspension of 
South African sales (on the 
assumption that the rise would 
continue). 

Fingers burnt 

The non-enthusiasts on the other 
hand, led by Mocatta & Golds- 
mid, one of the London bullion 
dealers, have grave reservations 
on various scores. Most immedi¬ 
ately they foresee a resumption 
of South African selling which 
would quickly drive the price 
down to $35 again and further 
disillusion the speculators who 
had their hopes so thoroughly 
dashed last year. Everyone 
agrees that there arc some firm 
hoarders, but equally it is widely 


felt that some dealers (particu¬ 
larly one or two among the 
Swiss banks conducting the 
Zurich market) ha*e been stuff¬ 
ing gold into their customers 
too immoderately, of which the 
unfortunate consequence could 
be a plethora of sellers, once 
disillusionment sets in again. It 
was after all the Swiss banks 
who misjudged the market in 
1969, to everybody’s cost includ¬ 
ing their own. They have not 
recovered the cockiness which 
at one time led them to disclose 
their turnover for several weeks. 
But they have managed to hold 
on to the South African business 
which all camt through London 
before March, 1968. For this 
privilege, wiser though they cer¬ 
tainly now are, they (or their 
customers) might again have to 
pay the price if present con¬ 
fidence proves ill-founded. 

There is also room for 
scepticism about the projection 
of past fabrication statistics: 
one by-product of the Gold 
Fields’s research has been to 
reveal both how much gold goes 
into jewellery and how much 
is fabricated in the less 
developed countries (see dia¬ 
gram). Hence fashion comes 
into it and so do consumption 
trends in what are relatively 
slow growing economies (though 
for that matter it is a moot 
point whether greater economic 
sophistication would lead to a 
rise in the demand for gold, or 
the opposite). 

On balance gold probably has 
better investment prospects than 
for a great many years. That 
is not saying very much. But 
on the other hand the time for 
climbing on to the bandwagon 
may not now be too far off. 


GOLD PRICE - BACK TO THE FLOOR 
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strikes come 

jEven if the unions call all the strikes they are threatening, and the odds are that they 
Won't, it will still not be all that bad a winter 



The noises off-stage arc belligerent in the extreme, and arc 
likely to get even more so when the Government publishes 
its new plans for industrial relations (not at this stage, its 
actual draft legislation) next week. The strike record this 
] year is twice as bad as it was a year ago, 6.6 million man 
| hours lost to the end of August against 3.6 million last year. 
jfThc number of strikes and the number of men involved 
Shave changed very little ; the disputes themselves have cut 
ideeper, and taken longer to settle. So, on the face of it, 
the stage looks set for a hideous winter, 
j But when you look more closely at the effect any one 
of these strikes would have on the country, none of them 
would be as disruptive as they sound, or as all the parties 
with a special interest in quick wage settlements are work¬ 
ing now to make them appear. AH of them are preferable 
to an inflationary wage deal that would hamstring the 
economy for years to come. The pattern of industry has 
shifted so that the country is no longer as dependent on 
the railways for its transport, the mines for its energy, or 
even grave diggers for its burial as it would have been a 
decade back. There is now a wide enough dhaice of 
alternatives for strikes in any of these trades to fall a 
long way short of bringing Britain to a standstill. 

If the miners strike 

A strike ballot is being held by the miners in the middle 
of this month ; a two-thirds majority is needed and the best 
latest guess is that the National Union of Mineworkers will 
not get it. It seems more likely that Lord Robens’s sugges¬ 
tion for re-convcning an obscure three-man tribunal, which 
has not met for the past seven years, will be seized on as a 
diplomatic way of avoiding a showdown. But even if the 
miners do strike, the fuel situation is not too grim. 



If they strike , goods can go by road . . . garbage in plastic sacks 


The electricity industry still generates most of its power 
from coal ; of 197 power stations, 127 are coal-fired. Most 
of the big, efficient, 500 megawatt generating sets are 
coal-fired. Oil, nuclear, hydro-electric and other assorted 
sources of power between them account for only a fifth to 
a quarter of generating capacity and current, although 
this could probably be stepped up quite a bit in an emer¬ 
gency. However, the power stations have the equivalent of 
seven weeks 5 coal in stock, at winter rates of consumption, 
and it is unlikely that a miners 5 strike would last as long 
as that. 

Industry is less well placed, with rather less than a 
month's supply in stock and the steel industry has only 
two weeks of coking coal. Industrial consumer in this 
context are defined as companies burning upwards of 1,000 
tons of coal a year, which means that they could be 
scraping round for more than 90 tons a week apiece. 
On the face of it, coal has become too scarce in all the 
obvious coal-exporting countries (Poland, the United 
States) for industry to import its needs during a coal strike, 
assuming that the Government lifted the ban on coal 
imports. Most of the available coal is tied up on long-term 
export contracts. But that does ndt mean that the odd ship¬ 
load would not materialise, tempted by the premium prices 
industry would be willing to pay in the short-term to keep 
its plants going. There are signs, also, that the European 
steel producers would be prepared to go some considerable 
way to help the British Steel Corporation. It is a reasonable 
presumption that enough coal could ’be whistled up from 
abroad to keep industry going. 

It is the householders who would be worst hit, as usual. 
A decreasing number still depend on coal for heating ; 
for them, there are 4^ weeks’ supply of anthracite and 



and coal is in stock 
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Emergency services are working 



mum cut the sandwiches and the leaves will wait. 


boiler fuel, and 3^ weeks’ supply of household coal 
in stock. This can obviously be stretched out by gas, 
electricity, paraffin and other fuels. 

If the railwaymen strike 

The chances of a shutdown on British Rail some time this 
year are hard to assess. Although the National Union of 
Railwaymen has been committed, by its annual general 
meeting, to ask for an extra 25 per cent, the union’s execu¬ 
tive is treading with growing caution and refers more and 
more to the claim as something to be negotiated next year 
rather than this. 

Experience of local rail strikes suggests that passengers 
could, with a bit of a squeeze, go about their business by 
road. The railways account for less than a tenth of the 
passenger mileage of the country as a whole. There would 
be much inconvenience, particularly to commuters, but the 
country would not come to a standstill. The same applies 
to most of the freight traffic, but there are exceptions. 

The decline in the railways’ freight traffic has been 
checked in the past few years by increasing restrictions 
on road haulage. Nearly a fifth of goods, measured in 
freight ton-miles, goes by rail. But the two heaviest users 
of the railways are the coal and steel industries, which 
between them account for three-fifths of British Rail’s 
freight tonnage. The coal board sends 2 million tons of 
coal a week by rail, about 80 per cent of its output. The 
British Steel Corporation gets almost all its raw materials 
delivered by rail; taking coal, coke, iron ore and lime¬ 
stone together this comes to nearly 800,000 tons a week. But 
nearly half is accounted for by iron ore, stocks of which 
are equivalent to 4^ weeks’ consumption. As for deliveries, 
the corporation sends 60 per cent of its output by road, only 
133,000 tons a week by rail. Assuming that it lives on stocks 
of iron ore during a rail strike, the corporation would have 
to move not more than an extra half million tons by road. 

The Government has powers to introduce a system of 
priorities for the 1.6 million goods vehicles of all shapes 
and sizes in the country ; a lot of these are obviously not 
used to capacity, and it seems reasonable to assume that 
an extra 20 per cent could be squeezed out of them. 

The peak time for road haulage is in any case in the 
summer (the railways’ peak is in winter), so there is auto¬ 
matically spare winter capacity. What would not be 
clear until actually put to the test is how much of this 
capacity would be suitable for carrying coal and other 
bulk raw materials ; industry would have to live to some 
extent,on its stocks. The other query is over drivers ; with 
new Restrictions on wording hours now in force—and no 
doubt union restrictions against blacklegging—these could 


turn out to be scarcer than lorry capacity. It depends on 
how many drivers are lured out of retirement and out of 
other industries by the prospect of a quick cash bonus. 

And among the dustbins 

Strikes by local authority manual workers began this 
week ; dustmen were out in 15 London boroughs, drivers 
in 13, cemetery workers, in six and market cleaners in eight. 
Most of the men in the sewage pumping stations were 
out too. The Midlands was hit later in the week. The 
strikes were expected to be sporadic, designed to cause 
confusion rather than a drawn-out showdown with the 
town councils, because the biggest union, the National 
Union of Public Employees could not finance a long strike. 

Experience of the last dustmen’s strike shows that a 
combination of free issues of plastic sacks, discreet employ¬ 
ment of local contractors, and open invitations to carry 
your own rubbish to council depots, goes a long way to 
minimise the inconvenience and the threat to public health. 
At the peak of the last strike, refuse was accumulating at 
the rate of 10,000 tons a day. The main risk to health 
comes from vermin, spreading dysentery and gastro-enteritis. 
But this takes at least two months. 

Sewage workers are more vulnerable to strikes. They can 
operate without attention for about a week, and have 
storage capacity for a total of three weeks’ effluent. After 
that, the standards of purification would go down and the 
effluent being discharged into the rivers would become 
increasingly contaminated. Heavy rain would make 
matters worse, dry weather would improve them. Private 
contractors could be called in ; the Government has con¬ 
tingency plans for using troops. After New York’s experi¬ 
ence this spring when grave-diggers went on sftrike— 
and 15,000 coffins had to be temporarily stored in the 
mortuaries, in tents in cemeteries and in cold stores— 
some thought has been given to what might happen in 
Britain. About 200 people die each day in Greater Lon¬ 
don. However, nearly three-quarters of them are 
embalmed, and could be kept by undertakers on the pre¬ 
mises ; their storage capacity would be adequate for at 
least three weeks. Lambeth council has prepared a tem¬ 
porary mass grave in which coffins could be left until 
the strike is over. There is also a number of private crema¬ 
toria and cemeteries not likely to be involved in the strike. 
As for school meals, it will not kill the mums to pack their 
children’s lunch ; and if the park keepers Join the strike, 
which few of them seem likely to do, it would be surprising 
if anyone really noticed. The two groups of men who could 
cause serious ftrouble, the ambulance drivers and the fire¬ 
men, are cool towards the strike anyway. 
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On the see-saw 

The troubles of cocoa, rubber and tea raise the problem of commodity agreements 
once again 


v The vulnerability of the one-crop economies of the devel- 
oping world was demonstrated yet again this month when 
the Swiss branch of the United California Bank, with a 
swagger reminiscent of 'the 1920s, tried to comer the cocoa 
market. It failed, and the world price of cocoa tumbled 
by 20 per cent. If Ghana, the world’s largest grower of 
*cocoa, is now forced to sell its crop at these lower prices, 
then a drop of even £ 1 o a ton on the average price that it 
can get for its 400,000 ton cocoa crop will make a severe 
dent in its national income. It will completely cancel out 
the £4 million of financial aid that Britain is giving the 
country this year. Ghana’s chances of repaying even a 
fraction of the £130 million of debts left by President 
Nkrumah will become that much more remote. 

The fact that this kind of disaster can still happen 
docs not reflect well on the commodity markets. Although 
cocoa see-saws more than any other commodity, 'the past 
20 years have seen huge fluctuations in the prices of rubber, 
tea, coffee and many of the smaller crops. Against this 
unpredictable background, developing countries that are 
heavily dependent on a single crop have found it almost 
impossibly difficult to make sense of any long-term economic 
plans. Since well ovjer half of Ghana’s exports consist 
of cocoa, it is no surprise that Ghana’s total foreign 
earnings fluctuated between $244 million in 1966 and 
$308 million two years later as cocoa prices spiralled. 
>■ And while prices move about so much, Ghana has found 
it impossible to get up steam behind plans to diversify 
out of cocoa and into industry, or to take any successful 
steps to rationalise cocoa production. Nor are things better 
for its customers. Chocolate eating goes up and down with 
price changes, and manufacturers find their market plans 
and their profits in a constant flux. 

Nobody is happy, but attempts to flatten prices are 
looked upon by many market brokers as idealistic guff. 
They have every reason to be cynical since so many 
agreements have collapsed in the past ten years. Producer 
countries that squeal loudly about economic imperialism 
when prices are low become noticeably silent as soon as 
Ithey rise. They rush to expand output, and create the next 
glut. Some commodity agreements have succeeded for a 
time. The international coffee 'trade, worth $2.5 billion 
a year, is the biggest for all tropical crops. It is controlled 
by an agreement that covers 41 producers and 20 con¬ 
sumer countries ; it depends rather desperately on the hope 
4hat all countries that could grow coffee have already 
started to produce it. Coffee still passes through the com¬ 
modity market ; but its price range is fixed by a system 
of quotas and reserves, and is not at the mercy of the free 
market. For the commodity markets, left entirely 
unchecked, do not in fact give a true picture of the 
world’s balance between supply and demand. 

It would be overdramatising the issue to say that prices 
1-are distorted by speculators. The markets themselves are 
too sensitive. Often as much as 95 per cent erf their 
business is in the futures market and does not represent 
actual purchases at all ; thus it is also too highly geared. 
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Futures, where consumers buy ahead to cover possible 
fluctuations in the price of their stocks, exist largely 
because fluctuations are so great. Price movements in 
rubber have been the most baffling. 

All the rubber grown in the world is sold quickly and 
easily. There have been no sudden gluts ; and, since the 
Korean war, no acute shortages. If rubber were marketed 
like steel, its price might have moved 25 per cent in the 
past decade. But on the free market it doubled between 
1967 and 1969, then lost roughly half what it had gained, 
all in the past nine months. Yet during that time there 
has been little change in cither the supply or demand for 
rubber. Malaysia, producing 40 per cent of the world’s 
supply, is rightly perplexed. The Malaysian economy, 
although rapidly diversifying, has been subject to terrible 
fits of uncertainty. 

Malaysia has begun standardising its rubber to a set 
chemical norm, but it will still find the price varying 
wildly over the year, although the rubber itself is the 
same, and the same users arc buying it to put in the same 
products. The major rubber producers are due to meet 
in Kuala Lumpur this month, to establish a common 
marketing scheme. It might even be to the advantage of 
some large consumers of rubber, including the United 
States and Britain, if they did. 

Britain takes 40 per cent of the world’s exports of tea, 
and did nothing while prices dwindled over the past 15 
years. This year the leading growers got together to restrict 
output, when the price at once began to rise. When this 
happens in a free commodity market, new growers rush 
to plant more bushes and the price plummets well below 
its previous floor when these start to yield. Given the sort 
of control of output that has made coffee prosperous, and 
might with luck do the same for tea, the argument is that 
the local economy gains, and the consumer hardly suffers. 
If he does, it is said that he can regard it as his contribu¬ 
tion to helping the undeveloped. 

There is an argument on the other side. It is that the 
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grant of aid in this form keeps these developing countries Brazil. But, for the time being, most of the poor countries 

making things that are not in growing world demand. do rely on primary commodities, whether crops or minerals, 

Moreover, agreements such as that on coffee can prop up for the greater part of their foreign earnings. The statailisa- 

Latin America by holding back the growth of production tion of their prices, especially by stopping the entry of 

in Africa. If there had been a rubber agreement at the new and cheaper and poorer countries into the market, 

beginning of this century, Malaysia’s cheap and efficient should never be the main form of international help for 

rubber might never have come into existence, because development. But, in order to check such disasters as is 

rubber production quotas would have been reserved for threatening Ghana now, it has sometimes to be one of them. 

The price of inflation 

Inflation is no longer just a threat to the competitiveness of British goods on world 
markets. Its domestic implications are becoming increasingly alarming 


During the 1960s, most politicians in Britain said that the 
aim of their policies was to curb inflation ; but they really 
had their eves on the problem of the balance of payments. 
The object of successive Chancellors was that Britain 
should not inflate by more than other countries. Now, 
in the 1970s, inflation has become Britain’s major economic 
pioblem in its own right. So far this year Britain’s rate 
of inflation has again been one or two percentage points 
above that of many of its European competitors. But 
the norm on the other side of the Channel has jumped 
from 3 per cent to nearer 5 per cent a year. And Britain’s 
annual rate of inflation now seems to be edging into the 
6 to 9 per cent range. This Ls going to have grievous 
economic and social consequences. 

It used to be fashionable for some economists to suppose 
that some inflation aided growth, and for left-wingers to 
suppose that some inflation aided egalitarianism. Both 
these views proved to be wrong even in the 1960s. 
To the surprise of some pundits Britain’s inflation during 
that decade hit not only at those who were misguided 
enough to hold their savings in fixed interest securities, 
but also at those who ventured into equities. Equity 
earnings on the Financial Times share index have fallen 
by a quarter since 1961 even in money terms, and in 
terms of real 1961 pounds they have fallen much more. 
The rise in money dividends has been bought entirely at 
the expense of plough-back : in other words, at the expense 
of future growth potential. 

This cannot go on indefinitely. As is reflected by the 
indifferent performance of the stock market since 1961 
(nil growth, with money wages 72 per cent up), compa¬ 
nies in a situation of wage-push-led inflation have not 
managed to raise selling prices enough to maintain profit¬ 
ability. The sluggishness of industrial investment Is an 
inevitable consequence, no matter how hard governments 
have tried to counter it by incentives of various kinds. 

The implications of this situation have sunk home with 
those who have been scrambling to switch into commercial 
property, works of art and agricultural land. In present 
conditions even an unlet office block is a better investment 
than a gilt-edged stock. But the security of at least some 
of these investment media is suspect just because prices 
are increasingly being pushed up to speculative levels by 
the frantic rush to get out of money. For the economy as 
a \yifete, living standards will not be improved one jot by 
a diversion of savings into booming speculative markets 
for property and antiques. Economic growth requires an 
expanding stock of industrial productive capacity. 


Whether any such real expansion is actually taking 
place is frankly open to dispute. A strong intellectual case 
can now be made against the absurdity of producing 
company accounts comprising a mixture of 1970 £s, 1969 
£s, 1968 £s, i960 £s and 1940 £s. If all company accounts 
were put on “ constant prices,” in the way that is now 
normal for macro-economic statistics, then many leading 
British and American companies would prove to have been 
making losses in the past ten years. A leading prophet of 
this school of thought, Mr D. R. Myddlcton, has recently 
shown that this has plainly been true in the gas industry*. 
In real terms a lot of other industries have been paying 
dividends out of capital, or at least ploughing back little or 
nothing. The country has been feeding only by eating into 
its stock of industrial capital—a process obscured by 
accounting practices that assume a stable currency. 

The supposition that a bit of inflation automatically 
aids egalitarianism dates from the days when the relatively 
wealthy really were the propertied classes. Even in the 
1950s, and especially before the change in the legal 
definition of trustee investments, the middle classes 
depended much more than now on investment incomes 
fixed in money terms and on earned incomes that were 
not readily adjustable to allow lor inflation. 

But in all strata of society some earnings are being 
pushed up far more than others, for reasons that have 
nothing to do with either productivity or social justice 
The result is an accelerating shift of real purchasing 
power towards those sectors where unions or, sometimes, 
professional organisations are best able to exploit either 
a quasi-monopoly situation at a key point in the economy 
(eg the docks) or a chaotic mosaic of piece-rates and 
differentials that lends itself to the leapfrogging technique 
(eg the motor industry). Just because this process has 
now been under way for some years, ii should have come 
as no surprise that under the Labour Government’s infla¬ 
tion the richer workers tended to get richer, while the 
lower-paid ones became relatively poorer. Those groups 
of workers who are not well placed to twist anus are 
already at the bottom of the amt heap. 

Even a left wing heavyweight 'like Professor Balogh, in 
the Fabian pamphletf he fired off on the eve of this week’s 
Labour party conference, implicitly recognises that the 
present rate of inflation is multiplying social injustice and 
inequality. With inflation today approaching 10 per 

*“ Over 20 years ” ; in The Accountant , May 7th. 

t‘* Labour and inflation M ; Thomas Balogh. Fabian Tract 403 ; 8s. 
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cent (ie with money halving in value every 7^ years) 
it has become a nightmare to provide for old age. Apart 
from the hazards of actually accumulating the capital in 
real terms, even the man in the blue chip pension scheme 
will normally find his pension is fixed in money terms 
y after retirement. In other words, if he lives for 15 years, 
the real value of his pension will shrink to a quarter of 
its original value. Employers have steadily resisted commit¬ 
ting themselves to escalating pensions in line with post¬ 
retirement inflation. This, they say, would 'be likp signing 
a blank cheque. Now that inflation is moving towards a 
^ rate of 10 per cent in a single year one 'begins to 
see what they mean. Should the state take on the job ? 
Maybe it will have to in the end ; but,, as the calculations 
for the Crossman pension scheme showed, the burden 
on the present working generation Of paying fully inflation- 
proofed pensions would not be chicken-feed. The simple 
cost might end up somewhere between 10 and 15 per 
cent of payroll, even for Crossman+evel pensions. The 
true cost to the Treasury would be larger, because taxes 
^ would have to be raised further as people stopped saving 
for their own old age. 

Moreover, old age is not the only reason for which 
people have been accustomed to save. They used to save 
for their children and grandchildren. Every middle class 
generation tried to pass on a little more than it had 
inherited. Quaint though the attitude may seem now, 
it did wonders for price stability and economic growth 
at the time. But nowadays people save for, say, a house 
a car or a world cruise. These are short-term savings. For 
the longer term people save only for security: heavy 
unforeseen expenses (say for medical expenses as health 
declines), or a sharp drop in income, which is a threat to 
which business executives are ‘becoming increasingly 
vulnerable from the age of 45 on. 

Above all, it was once considered a fairly basic human 
freedom in a civilised society to be able to work hard 
for part of one’s life, save, and then either work less hard 
or switch to some other occupation paying less but giving 
deeper satisfaction; especially peihaps if it was connected 
with charitable or social work or public service. In the 
absence of a store of value available to the ordinary person, 
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this sort of freedom is being rapidly eroded. So also is 
the certainty that people once had that particular occupa¬ 
tions were well paid, fairly well paid and so on. Look 
what has happened to the relative income status of doctors, 
schoolmasters and bank clerks over the working life of 
those now retiring. Who can see more than a year or two 
ahead ? What are the life salary career prospects of the 
21-year-old going into, say, local government today ? 

Apart from the uncertainty and insecurity it creates, per¬ 
sisting inflation comes to be built in to more and more 
points in the economy where previously stable prices have 
been implicitly assumed. The Trustee Investment Act of 
1961 was one such change. The need for adapting account¬ 
ing practice has been mentioned. Court injury awards 
continue to rise steeply because it is increasingly coming 
to be recognised that the sufferer’s future earnings would 
be on a rising curve. In due course the levels at which 
surtax bites will have to be raised. And the more the expec¬ 
tation of future inflation influences present behaviour, so 
the more fuel is piled on the fire. 

The cumulative effect of mounting inflation on people’s 
attitudes and behaviour has yet to be experienced in 
Britain. But the omens are bad. Once a real fear of 
inflation takes hold, no section of the community with 
an ounce of bargaining power is prepared to give an inch ; 
not because of greed, but because of fear of missing out. 
Pressures intensify to spend rather than save. Simultan¬ 
eously and consequently, industrial investment continues 
to fall, and the state is forced to take over more of the 
job of investment itself. It is hard to think of a single 
country where accelerating inflation has not eventually 
led to political instability, a curtailment of political 
freedom or both. It would be comforting if a country 
could ever be sure that its inflation could be maintained 
at some convenient and “ tolerable ” annual rate like 2J 
per cent. But the truth seems to be that even a modest 
inflation indicates the presence of imbalances : not just 
in the economic sense, but imbalances between the various 
pressure groups in a country. And such imbalances need 
to be vigorously checked. Otherwise, like weeds in the 
garden, they may get a push from some extraneous force, 
start to feed on themselves, and grow with gathering speed. 


Key indicators: British economy 

Bank advances 

increase since March close to the 6% 
•prescribed officially for the fuH 1970-71 
financial year 


Month 

Index 

1963=100 

Percentage change on 
previous three 

month months 

one 

year 

Industrial 

production* 

employment* 

productivity* 

July 

July 

July 

122 

95.9 

127 

-1 

+0.2 

-1 

-2 

-0.4 

-2 

-1 

Computers 

Orders on hervd rose 2.8% between 
March and June 

Export trade** 

Eng'o. ordara on hand*tt 
Retail trade* 
Unemployment* 

August 

July 

July 

September 

110 

IBB 

110 

117.3 

-26 

i? 

-0.7 

-20 

+5 

+1 

+6 

-27* 

+6* 

+2 

+7.6 

Trade by air 

.Accounted for 13% of boWh exports 
and ‘imports *n the firs* half off 1970 

Retail prices 

Export prices 

Import prices 

Wage rates (weekly) 

August 

July 

July 

August 

136.9 

130 

129 

146.2 

-0.1 

nil 

Vt 

+0.9 

$ 

A, 


Export trade, ratal/ trade, engineering order books: in volume terms (value at 
constant prices). Unemployment: whoHy unemployed excluding school-leavers: 
latest rate 2J& per cent. 

* Seasonally ad lusted t End of oariod 4 Provisional (and exoorts hit, by dock strike). 
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Do you say what you mean 
or mean what you say, 

Mr Kennedy ? 


Minding each other’s business, private 
bankers have been bustling around 
Europe this week. Those who left the 
Copenhagen IMF meeting on the con¬ 
ventional Paris-London circuit have 
been hugely suspicious of competitors 
who chose instead to go to Stockholm 
or Helsinki. Most of the visiting has 
been of a card-leaving kind ; all the 
same, who knows what new Eurodollar 
issues are in the wings as a result of it? 

But the bankers who regrouped after 
the meeting, whether in Stockholm’s 
Grand Hotel or the George V in Paris, 
also found themselves mulling over Mr 
J David Kennedy’s^ defiant statement in 
Copenhagen that if creditor countries 
did not want to increase their dollar 
holdings, let them take something else, 
lo American bankers their Secretary 
of the Treasury’s apparent invitation to 
the Europeans , to ask for gold had a 
tragi-comic air about it: it is not the 
first time that Mr Kennedy has caused 
a flurry of uncertainty about gold with¬ 
out meaning to do so. Obviously he was 
not inviting an onslaught on Fort Knox : 
America’s liabilities are about four times 
its gold holdings of $ni billion. And 
fiiis time the private gold market did 
not take Mr Kennedy at his word the 
price in London this week remained 
around $36 an ounce and gold remained 
a non-talking point (see page 60). All 
the same, while nobody was clear what 
r Kennedy meant, there may have 
en some change of attitude following 
America’s additions to its gold stock. 

But the usual trail of confusion after 
every IMF annual meeting has been 
even more muddled this time by the 
novelty of the scheme for special draw¬ 
ing rights in the IMF, only nine months 
old. Nobody bas really got used to 
thinking of them as reserve assets. Yet 
when Mr Pierre-Paul Schweitzer, the 
IMF’s managing director, said that he 
would not like to see an excessive accu¬ 
mulation of dollars in the world s 


reserves—which no doubt stung Mr 
Kennedy into his remark—he meant 
that SDRs should govern the growth 
of reserves. Private bankers this week, 
however, were saying that if this was 
the object of the new scheme, surely 
the present per cent interest on SDRs 
is too low. It is insufficient to make 
SDRs a particularly attractive sub¬ 
stitute for gold ; on the other hand, it 
encourages dollar holdings in order to 
keep up a country’s income from 
reserves. With world interest rates as 
high as they are, the IMF might do well 
to reconsider the rate of return on 
SDRs. 

The impatience of European central 
bankers over the American balance of 
payments deficit was another subject of 
discussion this week, with the thought 
that it could bring some urgency into 
the drive for a unified European 
currency. Only zealous reformers, like 
Professor Robert Triffin, can imagine 
this coming about within two or three 
years. More realistically, bankers say, the 
time-scale could be ten years, even 
longer, but they are now seeing it as an 
eventual likelihood. This is a recognition 
of the fact that the dollar is no longer 


the strongest of the world’s major cur¬ 
rencies ; in the 1960s there were four 
devaluations and three revaluations of 
parities of industrial countries against 
the American dollar. Perhaps on 
balance there was a net devaluation 
against it of something under 1 per 
cent ; but so long as the major inter¬ 
vention currency, and the one in terms 
of which other currencies are measured, 
is only of middling strength, there is 
bound to be uneasiness at the thought 
that it could depreciate further. 

Mid-stream dollar 

On their side, the Americans are hoping 
that the question will resolve itself as 
their inflation is curbed and their price 
competitiveness improves. Yet so fickle 
are the numbers in the game that this 
week’s signs on this front seemed a little 
less hopeful than they did in Copen* 
hagen. For one thing, the composite 
index of leading economic indicators, 
which had previously turned upwards, 
renewed its downward trend in August ; 
and wholesale prices in September 
reversed their August decline. For 
another, hopes that settlements in 
the automobile industry would be a key 
factor in abating wage demands have 
now had to be abandoned. A correspon¬ 
dent in New York reports that the unions 
have asked for a package of pay and 
fringe benefits equivalent to an extra 
40 per cent over the next three years ; 
the offer from General Motors amounts 
to less than half that. In addition, the 
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Genera/ Motors workers: is whafs good for them good for America ? < 
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carworkers are insisting on their “30 
and out” pension plan, which would 
guarantee $500 a month to workers who 
retire—at whatever age—after 30 years’ 
service. The president of the United 
Automobile Workers, Mr Leonard 
Woodcock, also insists on a full cost of 
living adjustment in future. 

General Motors has boosted its 
original offer to a first-year increase of 
it) per cent, but holds to 3 per cent 
in the two subsequent years. Everybody 
expects the offer to be raised further. 
Although it will still be far less than 
what is being demanded, the eventual 
settlement may be inflationary enough 
to strengthen demands all along the line, 
despite the current tapering-off in the 
rise in consumer prices and the over 
5 per cent unemployment. The econo¬ 
mic slowdown in America has not 
made workers there less militant ; and 
the GM settlement, if it comes in as 
large as it is shaping up to be, could ' 
prolong the continuation of the recent 
trend of a 7 per cent annual increase 
in the effective take-home pay of 
American workers. So the last word may 
not be with central bankers. 

Germany _ 

On strike 


Hamburg 

Unofficial (stoppages are hitting west 
Germany again. Over 100,000 metal¬ 
workers were on Strike this week, and 
the big question is whether the 
inflationary wage settlements they are 
obtaining will set off yet another 
inflationary spiral in t!he whole economy, 
as happened after the metalworkers 
went on strike last autumn. One hopeful 
sign is that this time the metalworkers 
waited till their previous contracts had 
come to an end before striking. Also, 
the negotiations are taking place region 
by region, and agreement has jurt been 
reached in Hesse and Lower Saxony 
for a little over 10 per cent. This is less 
than expected, considerably less than the 
15 per cent being asked nationwide. 

Between now and mid-1971 contracts 
for 14 million employees are due for 
renewal. Among them are the 1.7 million 
public employees, whose leaders have 
already made it clear they will demand 
much the same as what the metal¬ 
workers are getting. They had a rise of 
more than 10 per cent ait the beginning 
of this year. Wages in Germany are 
rising three times as flast as productivity. 
This is squeezing profits, as shown by 
the sharply reduced figures announced 
this week by Hoechst and BASF. 
Employers are bound to pass on at least 
part of the metalworkers’ settlement. 
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German workers walking out 


In the present climate the next round 
of the so-called “ concerted action ” 
between government, employers, and 
unions (ie the incomes policy) wanted 
by the economics ministry, is a dead 
duck. And the Bundesbank found itself 
being told on Wednesday by Professor 
Milton Friedman, visiting from Chicago, 
that it could be faced with a devaluation 
of the D-marit—rather than the further 
upvaluation some German economists 
favour—in a year’s time unless it restricts 
the growth in money supply. 

France _ 

More revs 


Paris 

The French finance minister, M. Val6ry 
Giscard d’Estaing, has cased credit 
restrictions on cars and a number of 
other consumer goods. The Paris motor 
show opened on Thursday, and, with an 
average rise of 3 per cent in the price 
of a new car, manufacturers had been 
hoping for a cut in the down payment 
from the present 50 per cent of purchase 
price to 30 per oent. What they got .was 
a cut to 40 per cent, and a payment 
span stretched from 18 months to 21 
months. 

Car manufacturers, though far from 
being in trouble, are worried. Produc¬ 
tion in 1970 will be up by more than 
10 per cent over 1969, roughly 2.4 
million cars in total. This looks satis¬ 
fying. However, although exports have 
risen by 35 per cent in the.first eight 
months of this year compared with the 
same period of 1969, in response to last 
year’s devaluation of the Franc, domestic 
sales have fallen by 12 per cent. The cat 
firms fear that, once thf external 
market is saturated, and othek countries 
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—they always cite Germany—take anti- 
inflationary measures, they will be left 
without a market. 

Up to now, M. Giscard d’Estaing’s 
policy of loosening credit restrictions 
only when a sector of the economy 
screams, as he did for the household 
appliance and furniture industries earlier 
this year, has been successful. But since 
the beginning of the year, several factors 
have changed. French savings, which 
had been fleeing the country, are now 
flowing satisfactorily into French banks, 
and the cost of living index, which was 
going up like a rocket earlier this year, 
has slowed to a crawl. In August, the 
index moved up only slightly more than 
0.1 per cent, and for the first time since 
March, 1968, food prices stayed put. 
So the motor industry is not the only 
one which has been urging a general 
reflationary push. 

Egypt _ 

How much 
change? 

When President Nasser came to power 
after the 1952 revolution, two overriding 
problems dominated the economic 
scene: a population explosion which 
needed high growth rates to keep it 
going, and ia vast payments gap which 
seemed to call for retrenchment to close 
it. Eighteen years and a number of 
massive economic changes later, these 
two problems have still not been recon¬ 
ciled, though there have been important 
structural shifts. 

One of the first steps of the revolu¬ 
tionary government was to introduce an 
austerity programme designed to get rid 
of the balance of payments deficit, and 
to cut down government spending. By 
1954 this had done the trick. But in so 
doing it 'had slowed down the growth of 
the economy to below the growth in 
population. This was worrying enough 
to swing economic priorities the other 
way. 

Then came the 1956 Suez war. 
The western boycott of trade with Egypt 
that followed the nationalisation of the 
Suez Canal, and of French and British 
property in Ejgypt, put severe economic 
pressure on Egypt. It was only partially 
relieved by the iron curtain countries 
offering themselves as alternative 
markets. 

This also set the pace for an 
expansion of state ownership of domes¬ 
tic business interests. The power of the 
big landowners off the Farouk era had 
already been broken by an agrarian 
reform introduced immediately after the 
revolution. By early i960 the govern- 
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Mr John Thomson, Chairman of Barclays Bank, examines the changing role of Britain’s Clearing Banks. 

ALL THE WAY TO THE 
‘ONE-STOP BANK’? 


MOST dramatic among the many 
changes involving banking over the last 
L decade has been the growth in the 
number of services which the Clearing 
Banks provide. From a base including 
services little more diverse than income 
tax and trustee matters, bankers now 
find themselves dealing in such previous¬ 
ly unfamiliar fields as insurance, unit 
trusts, credit cards, computer bureau 
services and factoring. What is the 
background to such diversification de¬ 
cisions and where is it likely to lead? 

Predictably, and quite properly, such 
decisions are a compromise between 
^two opposing forces. On the one hand 
are those who argue that the cobbler 
should stick to his last and the Clearing 
Banker to his deposit collection, short¬ 
term lending and money transmission. 
This, they declare, is what the banks 
, are good at and the interests of their 
^stockholders and customers are best 
served by concentrating on the provi¬ 
sion of traditional services of the 
highest quality. At the other extreme 
are those who urge us to tread the con¬ 
glomerate path and to answer the vital 
question “What business are we in?” 
in the broadest possible terms. They 
argue that we should take advantage of 
the considerable freedom which British 
banking legislation allows and extend 


our services far and wide, embracing, 
for instance, travel agency and manage¬ 
ment consultancy. 

In my own bank, we have been taking 
a critical look at our diversification 
policy, trying to ensure that it is con¬ 
sistent rather than capricious and 
planned rather than defensive. First and 
foremost, we feel that we are in the 
business of finance, broadly defined. 
Banking, like all businesses, is a con¬ 
tinually evolving activity. Of course we 
have to ensure that our traditional ser¬ 
vices are of the highest possible quality, 
but to concentrate on them exclusively 
could be a recipe for declining profits 
and influence even in a developing and 
more affluent environment. We must 
endeavour to raise the return on our 
existing capital by using our resources 
of staff and branches to promote the 
diversified services which our customers 
now need. Many of our corporate 
customers have grown, become multi¬ 
national in their operations and now 
require a wide range of new facilities. 
At the same time, private individuals 
are faced with increasingly complex 
problems of taxation, investment and 
finance, and these their bankers are 
ideally placed to solve. 

However, the possible creation of a 
ramshackle empire must at all costs be 
avoided and any diversification into 
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services unconnected with money should 
be viewed with considerable scepticism. 

This said, there are perhaps three 
criteria against which new activities 
should be judged. First, does the 
proposed extension satisfy a genuine 
market need? Second, will the expendi¬ 
ture give rise to adequate profits? 
Third, are the management skills re¬ 
quired available from within the or¬ 
ganisation or obtainable from without? 

Allied to this is the problem of 
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BARCLAYCARD ’ 1 
BOOM YEAR 


Barclaycard girls in the 
veteran car procession 
which formed part of 
Barclaycard's promotion 
in Cardiff 



IF ihe first eight months can be taken as a guide 
1970 will be a boom year for Barclaycard, 
Britain's biggest all-purpose credit card 
organisation. 

Recruitment of cardholders and establish¬ 
ment of merchant outlets are running at record 
levels and turnover is increasing by leaps and 
bounds. Relaxation in exchange control 
regulations has given a welcome fillip to 
Barclaycard usage abroad and the international 
network of outlets has already been greatly 
extended, with more in the pipeline. 

Barclaycard holders now number 1J million, 
and 25,000 additional cards are being issued 
each month. Trade outlets have passed the 
44,000 mark with 500 newcomers each month. 

Barclaycard turnover is currently running 
74 per cent above last year’s figure for the 
corresponding period, an indication that the 
cards are now being used with greater frequency 
and for bigger purchases. Also, the easing 
early in the year in U.K. exchange control 
regulations gave the immediate go ahead for 
greater Barclaycard usage abroad—unlike the 
use of one’s cheque book, where official 
blessing was some months in coming and 


implementation of arrangements has taken a 
further period. 

Abroad, even outside the Sterling area, 
Barclaycard is accepted for items such as fares, 
hotel accommodation and restaurant bills. 
Additionally, it can be used to buy goods valued 
at up to £300 an item—more if, on return to the 
U.K., evidence of importation is presented. 
All such expenditure is, of course, subject to 
the cardholder working within his credit limit. 

Reciprocal arrangements whereby Barclay¬ 


card can be used in the U.S.A., Canada, Japan, I 
Mexico and Southern Africa have now been I 
extended to include Italy, Portugal and Puerto 
Rico. Barclaycard has negotiated entry ir 4f i 
Cyprus, Kenya and through the Iron Curtain i 
into Rumania. 

Some 675,000 merchants around the world I 
will now accept Barclaycard and negotiations | 
are in progress towards bringing almost every 
remaining European country within the scheme 

In Britain, cardholders are taking greater ] 
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CLASSIFICATION OF BANKED 

Aug, 
£'s in. 



MANUFACTURING 

Food, Drink and Tobacco .. 

Chemicals . 

Metal Manufacture .. 
Electrical Engineering 
Other Engineering .. 

Shipbuilding. 

Vehicles . 

Textiles, Leather and Clothing 
Other Manufacturing 

Total Manufacturing 


387.3 

315.4 

205.2 

444.2 

800.7 

254.1 

440.1 

350.7 

507.5 
3,705.2 


OTHER PRODUCTION 

Agriculture, Forestry & Fishing 
Mining and Quarrying 
Construction .. 

Total Other Production.. 

PERSONAL 
House Purchase 
Other Personal 

Total Personal 


538 2 
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452.7 

I.Kfc/i 


400.2 | 
591.1 

991.3 
























advantage of Barclaycard's extended credit 
facility. A cardholder need pay only 10 per 
cent or £2, whichever is the greater, of the 
amount owing each month. Interest at a rate 
of IJ per cent a month is added to the remaining 
balance. When, in May, Barclays decided to 
joffer personal loans to customers, Barclay- 
Sard's extended credit system provided ready¬ 
made machinery. 

An encouraging development has been the 
change of attitude towards Barclaycard from 
within certain retail groups. From an initial 
reluctance to join the scheme when it started 
four years ago there has emerged a positively 
enthusiastic trend. The trade journal Men's 
Wear recently named a multiple trader whose 
Barclaycard customer turnover had more than 
doubled in one year, adding: “Barclaycard in 
particular is a form of credit which retailers 
find preferable to offering their own credit 
facilities*’. 

What does this increasing business mean for 
Barclays Bank in financial terms? 

“We should break even by the end of this 
year-six months ahead of the target date set 
in 1966 “, says Barclaycard's Chief Manager, 
JMr James Dale. “There is still immense scope 
m>r expanding the scheme and one of our 
immediate priorities is to make the British 
public more aware of the benefits of Barclay¬ 
card, that it is issued free and that anybody over 
18 —whether a Barclays customer or not— 
may apply for one.” 




REGIONAL EMPLOYMENT 


TOTAL EMPLOYED 22%M.LU0N) Q , EA j mrTUN 
UNEMPLOYED 605.843(2.6%) l (10th.August 19701 


Some 7.8 million people work in the South-East, or about a third of those 
employed in Great Britain. Unemployment in this area at 124 , 000 , although the 
highest in the country in numerical terms, is the lowest on a percentage basis. 
However, unfilled vacancies number 115,000 indicating that many of those 
unemployed are insufficiently skilled to fill the vacancies. 
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A Guide to Common Market 

Farming 

Policies 
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The Agricultural Policy of the UK and EEC 
is the title of a booklet just published by 
Barclays Bank. Written in layman's 
language, the booklet the first of a 
series on the subject- presents a concise 
summary of the complex regulations 
surrounding the Common Market farming 

UK. 

JR 

HRUCLKT mt 

Farming 

Policies 

support systems and illustrates their 
working with clear-cut charts and dia¬ 
grams. 

Other sections of the 20-page booklet 
deal with the executive and administrative 
structure of the EEC, the procedures by 
which decisions are taker, and implemen¬ 
ted, and the economic factors that have 
led to the creation of the Common 
Agricultural Policy, now adopted by the 
existing six member countries. 

Regulations for all the main com- 

dities arc described and past receipts from 
and contributions to the European 
Agricultural Guidance and Guarantee 

Fund are tabulated. The booklet ends 
with brief comment on the need for 
structural reform and a chart illustrating 
the possible cost of implementing the 
proposed changes. 

Copies of the booklet are available 
without charge through any branch of 
Barclays Bank. 


ALLTHEWAY 
TO THE 
‘ONE-STOP 
BANK? 

(Continued from first page) 
organising the new activities in a way 
that is convenient to the public and 
profitable to the Banks. The Clearers’ 
greatest strength lies in their widespread 
branch networks coupled with the 
standing and local knowledge of their 
managers. The primary point of contact 
for the full range of services is likely to 
remain the branch manager, but for. 
reasons of economics the role of the 
branch as regards many ancillary ser¬ 
vices will be a marketing rather than an 
operational one. Whilst it is practical to 
provide such services as short-term lend¬ 
ing and safe custody of securities at all, 
or nearly all, branches, no one would 
expect us to have new issue advice on 
tap at every one of 3,000 branches. The 
ease of access for the customer has to 
be set against the facts that specialised 
skills need specialised staff and that it is 
impractical to employ teams of such 
people in every retail outlet. However, 
development of computers to process 
centrally the paperwork generated in 
branches, now makes it easier to pro¬ 
vide some new services at branch level. 
Barclaycard is a good example. 

With services provided centrally and 
at branches, at home and abroad, 
pressures build up on the corporate 
structure. Seminars, good communi¬ 
cations and apportionment of profit 
can encourage managers in one part of 
the organisation to sell the services 
actually provided by another part. But 
there are problems of bottlenecks and 
increased size: similar activities have 
to be grouped together so that conflicts, 
overlaps and mutual tactics can be 
resolved at lower levels. 

1 do not sec all our branches being 
transformed into “one-stop banks” op 
financial supermarkets. But I am certain 
their role will change as they become 
even more concerned with marketing 
ancillary services, with the specialists 
ready to step in once the branch mana¬ 
ger has made the initial contact. 


THIS BRIEFING has been prepared by Barclays Bank in association with U.K Press Gazette in the hope 
that it will provide a useful service for journalists, economists and everyone interested in finance. The 
tables have been specially compiled from the latest available statistics. 

The Bank's Press and Information Manager is Mr. W. W. Ottewill (01-626 1567, Ex. 7363) 

54 Lombard Street, London, EC3P 3AH 
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ment had started nationalising the 
banks; the press followed later that 
year. In 1961 all bank and insurance 
companies were nationalised and the 
country’s entire import 'trade and much 
of its export trade followed suit. Presi¬ 
dent Nasser spelt out his thoughts on 
a socialist Egyptian economy in a 
national charter which stipulated public 
ownership of most of industry. 

The years to 1965 saw a rapid 
economic expansion, and attempts at 
diversification away from agriculture, 
particularly cotton, on which Egypt’s 
exports were heavily dependent. The 
industrial programme succeeded in 
boosting production, but it also pushed 
Egypt into mounting foreign debt and 
galloping inflation at home. Between 
1965 and 1967 a cooling-off programme 
had to be introduced, but 'the June war 
happened before this 'had a chance to 
&ork. One of the more serious economic 
consequences of the war was the loss 
of Sinai, along with 60 per cent of 
Egypt's oil production. Real income 
almost certainly fell in 1968. 

Despite the continuing quasi-war 
since then—and nearly half public 
spending going on defence—the economy 
seems to have picked up a bit lately. 
Fiscal and monetary policies have 
gradually been relaxed, and in the cur- 

4 enlt year the economy may be growing 
lightly faster than the population 
(which increases ait 2^ per cent a year) 
fur the first time since 1965-66. There 
certainly has been some structural 
improvement. Industrial production, 
which in 1952 accounted for only 10 
per cent of gross national product, has 
now pushed up its share to a quarter. 
But agriculture 'still has a 30 per cent 
share, involves over half the labour 
force, 'and makes up nearly two-thirds 
of all exports. 

The balance of payments is still 
tjdnenable, although the showing on 
Made has recently improved. Former 
earnings on the Suez Canal—some $300 
million a year—have largely been made 
up by Kuwait, the Lebanon and 
Saudi Anabia under the Khartoum 
agreement ever since the canal was 
so losses on this are minimised. 
But repayment of foreign debts, largely 
to Russia, is very heavy ; and improved 
domestic living standards consume 
potential exports. Egypt did use the 
classical, if unpopular, remedy of 
devaluation in 1962, and the Egypt¬ 
ian government has been well aware for 
some time that its exchange rate is still 
Overvalued. President. Nasser was an 
ardent anti-devalu'atiahidt. This measure 
j s now much more likely to be used; 
ou't without the stability of continuous 
government it may well be ineffective. 



c °pp er 

Zambian tragedy 

What happened at Zambia’s second 
biggest copper mine at Mufulira last 
Friday is a minor disaster for the country. 
The lives of 89 men working under¬ 
ground were lost when the bottom 2,000 
feet of the main shafts suddenly filled 
with sludge. The mine is unlikely to be 
back to maximum production in less than 
nine months. As the mine produced 
190,000 tons o»f copper last year and 
earned over 20 per cent of Zambia’s 
foreign currency, the effects of the 
tragedy are likely to be felt throughout 
the country. 

.Since earlier this year the inline has 
been 51 per cent owned by the Zam¬ 
bian government, which now faces 51 
per cent of the heavy cost of clearing 
the mine and replacing most of the 
underground equipment. This may 
not delay the government’s plan to pay 
for the share that it nationalised hut may 
well affect the ambitious plans 
that President Kaunda had made for 
Zambia's development in the next year, 
even though the blow will be softened 
by the large reserves of ore that will 
■be able to keep Zambian smelters busy 
for some time. 

The news of the collapse sent copper 
prices higher, but they are still 30 per 
cent below their high of £743 a ton 
in April this year. The main worry 


for the market <is the record amount of 
copper now being held in the London 
metal exchange’s warehouses ; these may 
check any major rise in prices. Stocks 
have risen despite strikes in Peru. These 
ended this week, but Chilean workers 
are coming out to back their 51 per cent 
pay claim. 

Chilean output is complicated by the 
probability that a marxist president, Mr 
Allende, will shortly take office. The 
miners are in a militant mood and the 
employers in a state of total uncertainty 
about their future. There is also a feeling 
that copper prices have not yet reflected 
the recent recovery in world stock 
exchanges. Though disconnected, the 
two markets often react in sympathy. 
But the fact remains that buyers who 
really want to take the stuff away with 
them are not to be seen near the Lon¬ 
don exchange. That is the main ground 
for expecting copper to remain in the 
doldrums for a while longer. 



Bombs in the 
baggage 


Fears that the Palestinians would have 
their imitators have proved only too 
well founded. Basque terrorist groups 
have made several ■ attempts to plant 
bombs on Spanish-bound aircraft ; 


Key indicators: world commodity prices 


Platinum wears thin 

Rumours of Russian willingness to sell 
and the news that one of the big 
South African producers is planning an 
increase in output depressed the 
free market platinum price still more 
this week. By Thursday it was, at 
£51-£66, another £2 below the 
producers* price. Short selling by 
speculators is chiefly responsible for 
the slump. 
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New York: some are arrested 


French police believe they were respon¬ 
sible for three bombs found in airport 
baggage last Sunday. Some of the bomb 
plants were followed by anonymous tele¬ 
phone calls, as they were in a similar 
mass sabotage attempt last May, but 
then, as now, there were others that were 
intended to be loaded on the aircraft 
and to explode in mid-flight as bombs 
planted by Palestinians did in two jets 
last February. Against mass murder on 
this scale there are a number of possible 
precautions that airports now regularly 
employ. The most obvious is not to load 
unclaimed baggage ; this is what saved 
a Barcelona-bound flight from Le 
Bourget last Sunday. Freight and mail 
are simply delayed ; most bombs have 
time fuses in them, and it is normal 
practice now at big airports to hold back 
freight and mail for 12 hours or 
more to give the bombs time to go off 
on the ground. 

The Arab bombs that blew up two 
jets last February were both sent through 
the mail, one via Frankfurt and the 
other through Zurich, and were not 
triggered by time fuses but by altimeters 
that reacted to changes in air density as 
the jets climbed. One jet survived the 
explosion and landed holed but still all 
of one piece. The other did not and 47 
people died. The way of making this 
type detonate on the ground is to put 
mail and freight into a decompression 
chamber before aircraft are loaded and 
this, too, is being done at major airports. 
Delay is also the defence against the 
third type of fuse, which is set off by a 
radio signal transmitted from the ground 
as the aircraft flies over the perimeter 
fence. It is difficult to transmit at the 
right time if you don’t know which flight 
your Gomb is on. 

Now th^t , airlines and airports realise 
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that there are terrorist groups that have 
no compunction in sabotaging aircraft, 
the precautions are relatively straight¬ 
forward, if expensive. Storage space for 
freight and mail deliberately held back 
from loading is an extra cost in itself; the 
decompression chambers are not cheap. 
The armed hijacker is still the harder to 
catch. Techniques for checking 
passengers are getting better ; besides the 
couple removed from the British Over¬ 
seas Airways Corporation’s jet in New 
York last weekend carrying between 
them a small arsenal of bombs and 
grenades, American police are picking 
up a large and unpublicised number of 
gun-carrying passengers and as the word 
gets round it is hoped that this will deter 
intending hijackers. It may in America, 
but Europe’s problem is that the 
terrorist groups active here, mainly 
Palestinians, Basques and Eritreans at 
the present time, tend to be more pro¬ 
fessional than the typical, mildly 
unbalanced, American hijacker. The 
precautions that have to be taken to 
stop them from boarding aircraft are 
correspondingly more elaborate and are 
likely to include a sizeable complement 
of bomb-tracking dogs just as soon as 
these can be trained. 

Le Defi Americain _ 

Testing a theory 


Brussels 

Through the summer the common 
market treated itself to one of its 
periodic scare seasons about American 
investment. Only one element was miss¬ 
ing from the discussion : what actually 
happens to the people who work for a 
company which is taken over by an 
American rival. Now, in the town of 
Charleroi, only a few miles down the 
road from the EEC Commission itself, 
all 7,000 workers at the Ateliers de Con¬ 
structions Electriques de Charleroi works 
there are out on strike, protesting that 
they have not been properly consulted 
about the future of their company now 
that it has been taken over by American 
Wcstinghouse. The irony is the greater 
because the other half of the Westing- 
house deal was to involve a French com¬ 
pany, Jeumont-Schneider, part of the 
same industrial empire, that of the Bel¬ 
gian industrialist, Baron Empain. The 
French government blocked that part of 
the deal because it feared having a large 
part of its nuclear power industry in 
American hands. 

ACEC is Belgium’s only major electri¬ 
cal firm. It is also just the sort of com¬ 
pany which ought to benefit from an 
American takeover. Once it built most 
of .the world’s trams, but now it is going 


steadily downhill, thanks partly to poor 
management and the smallness of the 
Belgian market. A lot of its diverse 
interests can never hope to break even, 
and when Westinghouse takes over on 
January 1st there ought to be trimming 
of dead wood and a new look taken at" 
the whole job and pay structure. The 
unions are demanding a host of guaran¬ 
tees, including a switch from the 
bewilderingly complex system of pay¬ 
ments that prevails at present. Manage¬ 
ment is only prepared to go some way 
though it has actually promised there 
will be no redundancies as a result of 
structural changes. A government conci¬ 
liation officer tried to make it go further, 
but his qompromi.se guarantee, accepted 
by the unions, was rejected by the com¬ 
pany. Meanwhile the unions fear that 
management is telling the truth when it 
says it cannot commit itself any further. 
One union official claimed this week, 
ACEC now is Westinghouse and West¬ 
inghouse is Pittsburgh. How can these 
people guarantee anything ? ” 

Nuclear power __ 

France goes West¬ 
inghouse 


There is a tendency to think that high 
technology industries are governed by 
esoteric considerations. Sometimes this 
is so but more often the controlling 
factors are mundane. Such was the case 
this week when Electricite de France, 
the French nationalised electricity com¬ 
pany, chose the Westinghouse reactor 
rather than the General Electric system 
for France’s first American-style nuclear 
power station. 
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Thereto only one thing 
to remember when 

, you need finance for 

that new plant 


Our address 


Wm. Brandt’s Sons &. Co. Ltd., 
36 Fenchurch Street, London E.C.3 
Telephone: 01-626 6599 

Brandts 

The Merchant Bankers 
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The Merger of 

Australia and New Zealand Bank Limited and 
The English, Scottish and Australian Bank, Limited 
became fully effective on the 

TOctober 1970 

and all business is being 
conducted in the name of 

Austraia and 
New Zealand Banking 
Group Limited 

The New Telephone Number for all Departments is 

01-623 7111 

Administrative Offices Bills and Credits Departments 
and City Office Migration Department 

71, Cornhill, London, 55, Gracechurch Street, 

EC3V 3PR. London, EC3V OBN. 

Telex Nos: 22316 28127 21160 Foreign Exchange Dealers: 22761-3 


Other London Branches 

Melbourne House, 20, Grafton Street, 15, Gt. Cumberland 263, Strand, 

8/12, Brook Street, Piccadilly, London, Place, London, London,WC2R1AB. 
London, W1Y2AR. W1X4AD. W1H7LA. (Tel. 01-4053688) 

(Tel. 01-499 8301) (Tel. 01493 8791) (Tel. 01-723 4271) 

Over 1,600 branches, sub-branches, agencies and 
offices throughout Australia, New Zealand, 

Fiji, Papua, New Guinea, British Solomon Islands, 

New Hebrides, U.S.A. and Japan. 

ASBM Bank 

Australia and Naw Zealand Banking Group Limited 

71, Cornhill, London, EC3V3PR. 
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Both the Westinghouse pressurised 
water system and the General Electric 
boiling water system employ complex 
techniques, but the French made their 
decision almost wholly on price. For 
reasons the French do not claim to 
understand, General Electric submitted 
a price that was considerably higher than 
expected, “ not just a few per cent more 
than Westinghouse’s,” according to an 
EDF spokesman. The French dismiss 
reports that their experience with West¬ 
inghouse systems was significant. If the 
General Electric bid had been lower, it 
would have been chosen. However, 
Westinghouse’s experience in negotiating 
with the French may have been a factor. 
The French, to circumvent the anti- 
American policies of former President 
Charles de Gaulle, had previously built 
a Westinghouse-type reactor in co-opera¬ 
tion with Belgium. Commercial con¬ 
siderations caused France a year ago to 
aramdon its own expensively developed 
reactors in favour of American stations. 


managers 

Companies arc waking up to the existence 
of the business graduate as a new animal 
on the world management scene. But the 
4 business graduate, apart from being 
young, highly motivated, highly trained 
and all the rest, is also an international 
animal. His training equips him for the 
growing number of international com¬ 
panies now operating in Europe, and he 
tends to be mobile across frontiers. 
European Business , the Paris-based Euro¬ 
pean management quarterly, has now 
made a study of business graduates at 
work in Europe, in which among other 
things it examines career patterns, earn¬ 
ings and expectations, and so supple¬ 
ments the more domestic parallel study 
carried out by the Business Graduates 
Association in Britain, last year. 

^ The survey covered European graduates 
of a range of American business schools, 
plus Insead at Fontainebleau. London 
and Manchester were excluded as being 
too new. CEI (Geneva) and Imede 
(Lausanne) were excluded as their courses 
are designed for middle or senior 
J managers rather than the younger busi- 
” ness t graduate types. Unfortunately the 
study looks a little weak statistically as 
the effective response rate was low (807 
out of 2,500), and having Insead as the 
only European business school included 
introduces an* inevitable bias towards 
France. 

Socially the business graduate in 
Europe emerges as a pretty well-heeled 
^ specimen, with over half of them having 
lathers holding senior posts in business 
or the professions. This finding is related 
to another: the fact that 49 per cent of 
respondents had financial assistance from 
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Euratom 

Calm on the 
surface 

It is budget time again at Euratom but 
this year there is calm rather than 
crisis. How smooth the water's are below 
the surface is another question. The 1971 
budget presents little problem because 
when the Council of Ministers approved 
this year’s, it agreed to provide 
automatically at least as much money 
for 1971. Inflation and salary increases 
have made it necessary for Euratom 
officials to ask for an extra 5 per cent 
so that they can do as mudh work as 
they did this year. This will be discussed 
when the council meets on October 13th. 

However, the dissension that split 
Euratom last year, when the budget was 
only approved at the final hour, may 


their families for their business graduate 
courses. Although the median age of the 
respondents was under 30, a third of 
them earned over $10,000 in their first 
job, while in their third job the median 
salary fell between $15,000 and $20,000, 
with graduates from Insead tending to do 
less spectacularly well than those from 
the American business schools. The 
graduates from American business schools 
also tend to be more mobile ; but the 
level of mobility is high generally; 59 per 
cent of respondents had held at least two 
jobs since leaving business school and 
27 per cent have held at least three. What 
is more, questioning revealed that the 
graduates regarded frequent job 
changing in the years following gradua¬ 
tion as a virtue. This mobility partly 
reflects an urge to gain varied experience, 
but even more, a rapid progression to 
senior posts, with 37 per cent having “ top 
management responsibilities ” in their 
first job, rising to 68 per cent of those in 
their thud. These figures are affected 
by the number of business graduates 
who end up with top jobs in their family 
firms, an area that could profitably be 
studied further in future. 

As they change jobs the graduates 
tend to move to smaller companies. By 
their training they are geared to general 
management jobs at top level and these 
tend to come more readily in smaller and 
medium-sized firms. By temperament 
and training they appear to gravitate 
towards jobs as big fish in medium-sized 
ponds and away from being medium- 
sized fish in big ponds. However in their 
early years after graduadon they tend' to 
prefer to gain experience in big intcr- 
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have shifted to different targets. The 
council this year wants to reach a 
decision on what to do about supplying 
the common market countries with 
enriched uranium in the late 1970s, 
when it is reckoned the Americans will 
no longer be able to provide for the 
world from their present facilities^ The 
French want Euratom to build gaseous 
diffusion plants, the classic means of 
making enriched uranium. But the 
Germans and Dutch have entered into a 
tripartite agreement with the British for 
the development of the gas centrifuge 
method of enriching uranium, which is 
just as expensive, but uses smaller instal¬ 
lations. 

To reach a decision, the council needs 
technical and economic data from both 
sides but so far no one has been willing 
to unveil its engineering secrets. Neither 
side is expected to change its position, 
so the council will probably be forced 
to postpone action. Nothing may be 
decided for another two years. 



Back to school at Lausanna 


national firms (where 60 per cent of the 
respondents were working when 
questioned). 

The emerging picture therefore sug¬ 
gests a conformist in one sense: the 
author of the study deduced from the 
replies that “ imagination is a commodity 
in short supply,” and that the graduates 
were hardly “ radicals ” in their 
attitudes to institutions or people. But 
unlike the archetypal organisation man, 
the business graduate is dedicated to the 
idea of personal success and is no slave 
to a single big organisation. He moves 
whenever it suits him and it is his 
career that matters to him rather than 
the well-being of the organisation he is 
working for (or using as a springboard ?) 
at any given time. Curiously enough this 
lack of company loyalty, if it persists 
throughout his career, could rule him 
out for consideration for top jobs in the 
bigger international firms, with their 
elaborate internal promotion mechanisms. 
It will be interesting to see. 


Business graduates: the itinerant 
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Interim report to Siemens Shareholders: 

Our rapid 

expansion continues 


$ 

SIEMENS 


RANK 

’89 '88 


COMPANY 


Royal Dutch/SheH Group 


1 1 
2 2 

3 6 

4 8 

5 3 British Petroleum 

8 4 CtQmiaiial Chemical hidushies) 

7 7 British Stael 

8 10 HRachi 


COUNTRY 


INDUSTRY^ 

SALES 

EMPLOYEES 

Netherlands-Britain 

Petroleudjrod., natural gas, chant 

($000) 

9,738,410 

173,000 

Britain-Netheriar 

ids 

Foodjwgents, toHetrics, feed 

6330300 


Netherlands j 

I 

EJecmics, elec, equip., chemicals 

3397,551 

339300 

Germany 1 

1 

MtaobHes 

3336346 

168,469 

Britain j 

\ A 

^nviewMpidttcts, chemicals 

3,424380 

68300 

Britain I 

Britain 1 

i 

GiiSb 

nran, A steel, engineering, mining 

3352340 

2360,166 

192300 

254300 

Japan • 

W 

Elec, equip., appliances, machinery 

2357331 

1QBQ9Q 

Germany 


Electrical equipment electronics 

2,421350 



14 


12 21 

13 13 Art 

14 18 AngintThyss«riliHta 

15 23 Toyota Motor 


Italy 


Vehicles, tractors, aircraft, engines 
Iron&steel 


2307,360 136,376 

9 9nnnn9 170463 

2374305 105314 

2373335 47312 

2365390 98,137 

99 MHM 94385 


At the end of the present fiscal year, sales will be up by more 
than 15 per cent. During the first eight months of the fiscal year 
beginning 1st October 1969, the number of orders received rose 
by 18 per cent and the sales volume by 15 per cent compared 
with the same period of the previous year. For the whole of the 
current year, Siemens foresees a total sales volume of over 
12,000 million DM. This means that Siemens sales volume has 
grown by 56 per cent within three years and by 42 per cent within 
two years. The value of orders received is expected to exceed 
15,000 milion DM. Speaking to Siemens shareholders, Dr.Gerd 
Tacke, President and Chief Executive officer, described the 


earnings situation as still good. We hope to be able to pay out 
dividends of 16 per cent once again. However, the trend in earnings 
for the coming fiscal year is already causing some anxiety. Rises 
in costs of more than 400 million DM are expected in Germany 
alone. These costs can be absorbed, but only in part, by advances 
in productivity. On the other hand, the recession expected by 
Siemens will make it more difficult to pass on these extra costs 
in higher prices. 

Siemens (U. K.) Ltd.,GreatWest House, Great West Road, Brentford, 
Middx. 


Siemens Aktiengesellschaft 
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The Three Eleven: £12 million does not go far 


Underwriting a bolt or two 

■i--- 


The fight between the two surviving 
British aircraft companies for the short- 
range airbus market has reached a stage 
where, in order to convince the Govern¬ 
ment of its faith in its own design, the 
British Aircraft Corporation has got the 
City to underwrite a £12 million stock 
issue that will be raised to build the 
group’s Three Eleven airbus if the 
Government puts up the balance of the 
money. This would come, after allowing 
- for the cost of a new engine, to almost 
.my figure you like to name upwards of 
trJfe optimistic £130 to £150 million 
(including BAC’s contribution) of which 
the underwriters were talking this week. 
Their £12 million looks like paying for 
perhaps the undercarriage. 

The City’s £ 12 million happens, how- 
'■^r, to be almost spot on the sum that 
Hawker Siddeley has invested privately 
in the competing European airbus, for 
which the company is a sizeable subcon¬ 
tractor, but from which the British 
Government withdrew last year, saying 
the aircraft would never sell. If Minterh 
pow listens to BAC’s blandishments and 
, invests in the Three Eleven, this is play- 
a dirty trick on Hawker Siddeley, 
which was prepared to risk its own 
nioney in the airbus business without 
asking for government money. And the 
lesson will n6t be lost on the rest of the 


aircraft industry. BAC obviously feels it 
necessary to be able to show at least as 
much private venture capital as Hawker 
Siddeley as a prerequisite of getting the 
Government's ear at all. However, it is 
so much worse-heeled than Hawker 
Siddeley that a stock issue is the only 
way of raising the cash. The surprise is 
the extent to which the City, led by 
Lazards, appears prepared to go along 
with this. 

The airbus market is muddled by a 
great deal of wishful thinking. Tech¬ 
nically, what both companies are 
offering is a short-range jumbo, a 300- 
seat aircraft for the sort of routes that 
cover the spectrum between London- 
Paris at one end, and New York-Chicago 
at the other. At medium ranges, the 
two American airbuses take over, the 
Lockheed jet with its Rolls-Royce 
engines and the Douglas DC 10 with 
American jets. As an easy rule of thumb, 
designers are working on two engines for 
the short ranges, three for the medium, 
and four for the long North Atlantic 
haul with Boeing 747s. On paper, the 
short routes suggest a market for well 
over 1,000 short-haul airbuses. 

Airlines, however, are run by practical 
men, and however easy it is to prove on 
slide rules that it would be cheaper for 
diem to buy * special aircraft for each 


type of route, if they have jets that can 
double up two jobs, then double up tht*> 
will. Many airlines also have large num¬ 
bers of ordinary Boeing and Douglas jets 
which have been written off long aeo, 
and which they will happily fly on short 
hops, however wrong the slide-rule savs 
it is. Thinking realistically, therefore, the 
airbus market comes down to around 
400 aircraft. But the market for a lot of 
these is in the United States, among air¬ 
lines that would never contemplate 
mixing European-built aircraft into their 
fleet. So knock another 200 off the airbus 
market, and a realistic sales estimate 
begins to look something like 200. 

The supporters of the European air¬ 
bus, which is backed by the French and 
German governments, currently claim to 
have more than 130 orders as good as 
signed, although Air France is the onlv 
airline actually to have placed a firm 
contract. It is not clear how firm those 
other possible orders are. Some of the 
management of both Alitalia and Luft¬ 
hansa are fighting against taking the 
European airbus by everv means thev 
know. Against this, what lias BAC to 
show? At this stage, only the support 
of British European Airways. But that in 
itself is considerable, as it could amount 
eventually to 60 aircraft. BAC s manage¬ 
ment has always said privately that it 
would not ask for government support 
until there was a reasonable possibility 
of getting firm orders for ioo aircraft at 
the outset. If eight airlines, with order* 
totalling more than 130 aircraft, have 
been lined up for the European airbus, 
where is BAC getting these sales from? 
And vice versa. 

Almost every airline in Europe, w'ith 
the exception of BEA, has now ordered 
the Douglas DC10 medium range jumbo. 
Lufthansa is the latest to sign. What 
neither BAC nor the European airbus 
supporters know is whether, once they 
have DC 1 os, these airlines will decide 
they need a short-haul aircraft at all. 

Another aircraft type involves size¬ 
able extra overheads. Here the European 
airbus has an advantage ; it is at least 
designed to have the same engine as the 
DC 10. But Mintech does need to look 
carefully at the airbus market before 
deciding whether to commit itself to sup¬ 
porting , the Three Eleven. And so, tor 
that matter, does the City. 
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Yamaichi Securities Co., Ltd 

(incorporated in Japan) 

have pleasure in announcing the upgrading 
of their London Representative Office to a 
Branch Office on October 1st. The new 
branch will offer expanded service with mod¬ 
ern equipment and facilities to assist with 
Japanese securities investment. 

Since 1897 

YAMAICHI SECURITIES CO., LTD. 

Cereal House, 58 Mark Lane, London E.C.3. 

Tel: 01-480-7343 Telex : LDN887414 

MANAGER: Mr. Muneo ISSHIKt 
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Credits 

Borrowing on 

The Bank of England on Wednesday 
(gening announced that with effect 
from the next day the special rates of 
interest for medium- and long-term 
export credits and shipbuilding would 
be 7 per cent instead of 5^ per cent. 
Shorter-tern export finance available 

* ainst a guarantee from the Export 
edit Guarantee Department has also 
been made more expensive: at Bank 
rate plus £ per cent (ie 7£ per cent now) 
instead of at Bank rate. 

The banks have been agitating for a 
rise in these rates for some time. The 
fj£ per cent rate was first introduced in 
1962, when it was about £ per cent 
above the average Bank rate in the 
^'vious few years, and could be 
operated at a reasonable profit for the 
banks. Since then interest rates have 
been rocketing up. The service has 
become hopelessly uneconomic for the 
banks, as well as counterproductive in 
balance of payments terms. The attrac¬ 
tions of the export credit scheme for 
borrowers can be gauged by the rapid 
expansion in credit volume in recent 
years. At the end of 1964, fixed rate 
export credit outstanding was £140 
^lillion ; by the end of last year, this 
luid grown to £685 million (plus £nn 
million for shipbuilding) and has since 
expanded further. The new rates mean a 
reduction though not a removal of what 
amounts to an export subsidy. They put 
Britain in the middjte range of European 
rates for this type of lending. 

At home, this week’s figures for 
bank advances to mid-September prove 
that everyone is merrily borrowing while 
he can, despite the Bank of England’s 
warning to hold back a couple of months 
ago. It now looks as though the Govern¬ 
ment’s ceiling on the rise in bank lend- 
5 per cent over the 12 months to 
mid-March, 1971, has been nearly 
reached already : there is a bare £ per 
cent more to go. 

At this stage it is impossible to say just 
who the big borrowers have been. But 
ijjttsonal loans—as opposed to the 
cneaper overdrafts—have become notice¬ 
ably easier to get since the post office 
giro launched its own loans scheme. 
The sector exempt from credit restric¬ 
tions (mainly export credits) also rose. 

The crunch will come next month if 
lending keeps on at its present rate and 
, 8°es oyer the 5 per cent ceiling. Then 
Government will either have to 
&dmit that it did not mean the limit that 
•seriously ; or the Bank of England will 
have to get tougher with the clearing 
banks ; or (and much better) the 


authorities will really have to .start 
squeezing money supply. 

Investment grants 

Investor's dream 

The Confederation of British Industry 
has now submitted its own sums to the 
Government on the probable effect of 
changing over from investment grants. 
Its proposals had been worked out well 
t>efore the election, but have been 
polished up in the light of the new 
Government’s probable decision to 
abolish them. 

The backbone of the CBI scheme is 
a switch from investment grants to free 
depredation, to be available not only 
for manufacturing investment (as the 
present grants) but for plant and equip¬ 
ment of all types. On the assumption 
that the grants scheme is ended retro¬ 
actively at April 1, 1970, and investment 
is growing by around 5 per cent a year, 
there would be no difference in the first 
year in the net cost of the two schemes— 
£350 million by the time corporation 
tax has taken its bite off investment 
grants. This is because of the time 
lag of up to 18 months in the 
payment of grants. Year two would bring 
a saving of £60 million. In years 3, 4 and 
f) the scheme would be significantly more 
expensive than the grants system, and 
thereafter costs would even out to around 
the same as or slightly below the cost 
of present grants. If this is not enough 
to stimulate investment, the CBI pro¬ 
poses a temporary system of investment 
allowances of, say, 30 per cent (50 or 60 
per cent in development areas), until 
such a time as corporation tax can be 
lowered. The cost of this would stabilise 
after a few years at something like £450 
million, but of course unlike the grants 
system it would not show up as expendi¬ 
ture, but as lost revenue. And in case 
this is iniquitous to industries where in¬ 
vestment takes a long time to bear 
profit—such as mining, oil, aluminium— 
the CBI would like to see a permanent 
option kept open for these to stay on 
grants rather than allowances. 

There is little doubt that such 
measures would indeed stimulate invest¬ 
ment out of its present subdued state. 
But they would also, for a few years at 
least, increase the cost of the already 
expensive present system. The Govern¬ 
ment may well consider it much simpler 
just to cut corpomtioni tax and leave 
it at that. In the development areas and 
grey areas it is increasingly uncertain 
whether it i§ right to give a special 
subsidy to industries that employ 
machines rather than men. 


WHERE SHALL WE PUT THEM ? 
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Roads 

Separate paths 

The roads lobby has for some time been 
pushing the idea of hiving off most of the 
Ministry of Transport into a National 
Highways Authority, <to be responsible 
for a 20-ycar rolling programme of road 
construction. The idea, first put forward 
two years ago by the British Roads 
Federation, was given such short shrift 
by the last Government that the Federa¬ 
tion commissioned management consul¬ 
tants, Booz-AIlcn and Hamilton, to 
examine the proposal. That report, 
published this week, picks a number of 
holes in the original plan but basically 
endorses it. Yet the case for a roads 
authority is still not really convincing. 

The crux of the matter is the impos¬ 
sibility of costing or pricing roads. Posts 
and telephones can he costed and priced, 
which is why it makes sense for them 
to be hived off from Whitehall and run 
as public corporations. But until there 
is an easy formula for valuing a railway 
line as against a motorway, or a motor¬ 
way against a beauty spot, decisions 
about roads will continue, basically, to 
be political decisions. 

Booz-AIlcn and the BRF make many 
excellent points about the inadequacy 
of highway administration. But nearly 
all these weaknesses could be ironed out 
without the need for a new public 
corporation. It would be quite simple to 
require that the ministry gives more 
information about why a road is to be 
built, and a public corporation is not 
necessary for that. 

Then, too, it would be quite wrong 
for any government to commit itself and< 
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its successors to a 20-year road target. 
As tpuch forward planning as possible is 
alwkys desirable, but so is a big element 
of flexibility in the timing of any stage of 
a road programme. The argument for a 
20-year plan is that it would save costs 
by allowing construction firms to plan 
their capacity better. But no other 
industry knows its market for 20 years 
ahead. What the BRF really wants is 
mcJre roads built, which is fair enough. 
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Textiles 

Advice aplenty 


The littile neddies that look after the 
textile industry have been doing a 
good job in providing all sectors of 
at wtrth excellent reports. The latest one, 
with the best-sdller title of “ Shiints in 
the seventies,” is a microscopic study of 
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one bit of the industry, and is a follow¬ 
up to -the economic study of the whole 
clothing industry, which came out 
earlier this year. As usual in the textile 
industry, there are too many units of 
too small a size to afford the marketing 
and design 'skills which are becoming 
essential in an increasingly fashion- 
conscious trade. Shirts are made by over 
250 companies and in 750 shirt-making 
establishments. 


Battle of exhibitionists 


Birmingham's National Exhibition Centre 
has announced with some fanfare its 
hiring of a design team of “ international 
talent.” So, on the surface, plans for the 
Government-backed centre are going 
ahead smoothly. In fact, the Birmingham 
project shows signs of being a flop. 

Organisers of the big exhibitions 
opposed building the centre in Birming¬ 
ham rather than in London when the 
scheme was announced. However it was 
tiacitly assumed by the Government and 1 
the Birmingham City Council that once 
plans were fixed, exhibitors would bring 
their exhibitions to Birmingham. It is now 
clear that this is not going to happen. 

The big shows, like the Motor Show, 
would rather stay in Earls Court or 
Olympia, despite their appalling facilities, 
than move to Birmingham. They have 
three main reasons: 

(1) Birmingham is hard to get to by 
air; the city is trying to meet this objec¬ 
tion, by extending its runway so that 
big jets can land there. 

(2) Birmingham could not draw the 
same number of ordinary show visitors 
as London. This is vital for large con¬ 
sumer goods exhibitions, like the Boat 
Show, the Motor Show and the Ideal 
Home Exhibition, all of which rely on a 
large public gate. Exhibitors are probably 
also scarred by recollections of the old 
British Industries Fair, part of which 
used to be held in Biimingham. 

(3) Birmingham is woefully short of 
accommodation and entertainment. There 
arc only 6,ooo hotel beds available within 
20 miles of the planned site, although 
2,500 more are likely to be added within 
the next few years. There would be 
barely enough for the exhibition staff 
alone, which averages 3,000-4,000 for a 
major exhibition. For the foreign visitor, 
a night on the town in Birmingham can 
never be as exciting as one in London. 

Birmingham won the last government's 
blessing earlier this year, because it 
produced firm plans while the Greater 
London Council was still fooling about. 
The talk about regionalism was much 
a post-hoc rationalisation. At that time, 
the Tories were sceptical. 

After the election, the new President 
of the Board of Trade, Mr Michael 
Noble, was confronted with two alterna¬ 
tive schemes. Birmingham's cost was 


£11 million, and needed a £1J million 
Government subsidy. The GICs cost was 
£30 million and needed a subsidy of 
£10 million. Mr Noble promptly gave 
the go-ahead to the cheaper Birmingham 
scheme. 

The GLC had blithely assumed that 
the Government would back it, and took 
little trouble in costing its scheme!. Since 
then, it has got down to it seriously, and 
has begun negotiating with several private 
contractors. The most promising scheme 
has been advanced by the Ronald Lyon 
group, which believes it can build the 
centre for as little as £16 million. How 
the initial GLC estimate has been 
reduced is not clear. The layout has 
probably been modified to reduce costs, 
but the total floor area of 1 million sq ft 
has not been altered. The first estimate 
also overstated the cost of buying the 
land. In the new scheme, at Northolt, 
the land cost will be around £2 million 
The GLC said it could put up the 
£10 million needed, itself, without any 
government subsidy. 

No one knows when the GLC will 
make up its mind. The issue is still being 
thrashed out in the committee rooms. 
Probably it will decide to go ahead. If 
it does, the fate of the Birmingham 
project will be sealed. Already the 
estimated cost of the Birmingham scheme 
is beginning to look odd. For one thing, 
there are, as yet, no detailed plans for 
the design of die exhibition halls, the 
design chosen must make a vast difference 
to the overall cost. 

Moreover, Birmingham’s estimate of 


£11 million does not include all the 
costs of drainage, new roads, new rail¬ 
way station and the airport extension. 
The GLC has been much stricter by 
including all such costs in its estimates. 

Birmingham is also facing another 
hazard in the shape of a public inquiry, 
after the Meriden rural council objected 
to the plan. If the Government still wants 
to back the scheme, it can make sure 
planning permission is given, but plan¬ 
ning could be a convenient leitout for a 
change of mind. 

The Birmingham organisers still regard 
the London scheme as mere bluff. They 
say that many exhibitors have secretly 
agreed to come to Birmingham, when 
their contracts with Earls Court or 
Olympia run out. But there is no 
evidence of this. On the contrary, the 
Association of Exhibition Organisers still 
claims that 96 per cent of its members 
are opposed to the Birmingham project. 
Very few are likely to move from 
London. The CBI and the National 
Export Council are still resolutely 
opposed to Birmingham. A special survey 
at the recent Electronics Exhibition at 
Earls Court showed a 2-1 majority of 
visitors would prefer to see the exhibition 
centre built in London. 

Birmingham will still need a new 
exhibition centre, even if the London 
scheme goes ahead, but on a much 
smaller scale than at present proposed. 
It is not too late for the Government to 
pull out of the Birmingham project, and 
leave the GLC to go ahead unaided. If 
it does, this will stop £i£ million of 
public funds being spent on a white 
elephant. 



Have boat won't travel 
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Bond Stokes 
onwl'T/ 

he chose Cumberland 
for British Leylanete newest expansion 


I n a recent interview Lord Stokes, 
Chairman of the British Leyland 
Motor Corporation expressed his 
views on the strategic, financial and 
social advantages of the County of 
Cumberland as territory for industrial 
expansion. He said: 

“We decided upon Cumberland for 
the site of the most modern bus factory 
Jn Europe after'a careful examination of 
wbssible alternatives. 

Cumberland offers, we believe, a 
steady and reliable labour force with 
good environmental facilities. With the 
new road developments it has good 
jkc ess to the industrial North West and 
Uverpool and Glasgow docks. 

Apart from the official Government 
inducemehts to develop in this area we 



felt an instinctive welcome and desire 
to co-operate from everybody which is 
so typical of this part of the world and 
which means so much to the mutual 
partnership which inevitably develops 
between industry and its local environ¬ 
ment.'' 

The whole of Cumberland is a 
development area and the region 
includes the following special develop¬ 
ment areas which qualify for maximum 
Ministry of Technology development 
grants: Alston, Aspatria, Cleator 
Moor, Cockermouth, Lillyhall, Maryport, 
Millom, Whitehaven, Workington. 


There are additional training grants 
and assistance for key workers coming 
into the area. 

Among the other famous Com¬ 
panies flourishing in the new re¬ 
surgent Cumberland are Rolls-Royce, 
Hawker Siddeley, Metal Box, Cour- 
taulds, British Gypsum, High Duty 
Alloys, Pirelli, Rowntrees, Nestles, 
Carrs, Bata and Sekers. May we sug¬ 
gest that you send for full particulars 
of this progressive County and what it 
has to offer you. 

Write or telephone to 
D.C. Embley, M.B.I.M., 

Industrial Development Adviser, 
The County of Cumberland, 

The Castle, Carlisle. 

Tel: Carlisle (0228) 21382. 


The New 
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Open 


the door 
to business 



Let Mitsui open the door !o Japan, 
Southeast Asia, and the rest of the word] 
Wr yjOu. With Mitsui puidinp you lanr ifjfun 
and custom barrieis fade away. 

I\4itsui hap-L* " frenenee and dose tie ( with 
all segments of trade, bcjffunp, indued y 
and business si japan. 

Mi Kin lias the expenenm an ( rumour r hs 
t 0 n i a k e y our. e n ; r y into a n y r;t >umi r > 
easv and firo fit able. 



MITSUI & CO., LTD. 
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The same lesson emerges from the 
study of knitwear imports. This is a 
fast follow-up to a passage in the hosiery 
and knitwear study, which highlighted 
the fact that imports had doubled to 
£30 million in six years and could 
triple in the next eight. The survey is 
based on questions asked of the people 
who count: the buyers. Not enough 
attention is paid by manufacturers to 
design and variety. A contributory factor 
here is that manufacturers have stream¬ 
lined and rationalised their range of 
pffiducts in order to deal with the 
multiples and mail order houses ; but 
they are thereby forcing the independent 
stores, who always need something 
“different,” to look abroad. 

Meanwhile, in Sheffield 270 delegates 
to the Textile GouneiTs conference on 
cost reduction were told how 20,000 
’ jobs could be saved, by no less an 
authority than Mr Raoul Verret, of the 
world's leading textile research firm, 
Werner Associates. The strategy 
involves restructuring the industry into 
large and medium sized vertical firms, 
with a minimum annual turnover of £4 
million, employing 600 people working 
three shifts. Return on investment should 
be the key management indicator, and 
“ every company should have a 
competent marketing organisation.” The 
advice is good, and there is now plenty 

( 4 U - 

Synthetic tobacco _ 

Tax cut hopes 


Mr Roy Jenkins gave the go-ahead to 
the manufacture of synthetic, tobacco 
last April, by altering regulations that 
had previously forbidden it. But the 
then Chancellor caused much disap¬ 
pointment by refusing to reduce the 
4luty, despite the fact that synthetic 
tobacco appears to be less dangerous to 
iiflth than the natural stuff, and herbal 
tobaccos are tax-free now. The new 
Conservative government has not com¬ 
mitted itself yet. It is hoped that it may 
cut the duty, if tests confirm the synthe¬ 
ticis safer. 

1 She major tobacco companies have 
fall negun research into synthetics but 
none is within range of commercial ,pro- 
Iduction. Imperial Tobacco led the way 
{in a joint project with Imperial Chemi- 
Ical Industries, begun in 1967 at ICI’s 
I explosive plant at Ardeer in Scotland. 
! It is now operating a pilot plant. Reports 
^have suggested that Imperial Tobacco 
^yconsidering an initial, investment of 
million to £15 million. 

The health factor in smoking nicotine- 
a dcn tobacco is not the main reason 
Dr the research. Synthetic tobacco may 


be cheaper to produce; Imperial 
Tobacco hope to use it blended with real 
leaf. Courtaulds, on the other hand, is 
planning to make a purely synthetic 
cigarette. Sample cigarettes are being 
smoked by staff and by special testing 
machines. Apparently the taste is 
pleasant, but deceives no one. 

The real problem is that dt is the 
nicotine that gives the narcotic pleasure 
to smoking, and it is also the nicotine 
that causes the main health risks. It 
seems to be impossible to dispose of the 
danger without cutting out the pleasure. 

Should synthetic tobacco catch on, it 
would mean large import savings of 
tobacco leaf. Even though the wood puli> 
for the basic cellulose would have to 
be imported, the foreign exchange cost 
would be lower, which is an additional 
reason for expecting Government 
encouragement, by a cut in the duty. 

Gallagher and Carreras both started 
research within the past year, but for all 
this effort, it looks unlikely that any 
firm could market a synthetic cigarette 
for another two or three years. 

TV cassette _ 

Sony side up 


This week it was the turn of Japan’s 
Sony Corporation to demonstrate a 
colour television cassette system. Sony 
has built its reputation and its pheno¬ 
menal growth on the sale of radios, 
tape recorders, and television sets to the 
mass consumer market and it evidently 
believes that this market will respond 
quickly to cassettes. 

The EVR Partnership cassette system, 
demonstrated last week, is clearly aimed 
at a more specialised educational market, 
in which the high cost of the player, 
£360, will be a smallish item in a school 
or company purchasing budget. The 
Sony player is expected to cost £200 
less, i.e. £160, although the cost may go 
up between now and when it will be on 
the market in Japan in a year. 

The EVR player and its educational 
software will be available soon. But 
buyers are likely to wait and choose 
between the competing systems mush¬ 
rooming up. For an extra £50 or so, 
Sony offers a device for recording live 
programmes. Its standard cassette takes 
an hour of colour compared with EVR’s 
30 minutes, and has a twin soundtrack 
so that stereophonic sound can be 
accommodated. 

The EVR system should be available 
for across-the-cdunter purchase early 
next year, while Sony will be at leasta 
year behind before it has out-of-Japan 
sales of its rival system. Aj it is, even 
this date depends on the successful conn 


elusion of talks now under way with 
Philips of Holland on standardising tape 
size. 

Computers 

What the shouting 
is about 

Despite the odds, a small band of com¬ 
puter rebels has been yelling as loudly 
as it can that much of the potential 
of the computer is being wasted. On 
the British scene, one of the biggest 
rebels is Mr Edmund Williams, manag¬ 
ing director of Attwood Auerbach, a 
British-American computer consultancy, 
which wants managers to apply the same 
criteria to computers that they would 
to any other aspect of their business. 

Mr Williams thinks few executives of 
the manufacturing companies care over¬ 
much what their computers are used for. 
Most computers are Imilt for the con¬ 
venience of the manufacturers, not the 
customers, he claims. The computer 
hardware is thought of first, then the 
software and lastly the applications for 
which the system will be suitable ; it 
should be the other way round. 

To the embarrassingly large number 
of users who have had unhappy 
experiences with computers, Mr Williams 
says: 11 Forget about the computer. 

What information do you need ? ” He 
puts a lot of emphasis on the word 
“ information,” which he thinks of as 
different from data. 

Data is a quantification of some aspect 
of the real world: a man-hour, the cost 
of a man-hour, the price of a com¬ 
ponent. It is not useful as such unless 
a question is asked to which it provides an 
answer. Then, data becomes information. 
Computer decisions must be pushed 
out into the organisation. The computer 
budget should be broken up and 
appropriate segments assigned to the 
budgets of individual managers. In that 
way managers will be obliged to 
weigh their requests for computer 
services against their requests for every¬ 
thing else, such as new facilities and 
more people. Bully for you, Ed. 
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Through Hearts of Oak Property Bonds, your 
money is invested in carefully selected 
commercial properties by people who have been 
extremely successful in this specialised field 
for many years. Clearly no responsible 
organisation can pretend to know what 
commercial property will be worth in the future. 
However, over the past 10 years, Hearts 
of Oak's property investments have averaged 
an annual growth rate of 7.9% and have 
yielded an additional 6.55% in annual 
income. If an average of 11 i% p.a. (a con 
servative figure to take into account 
charges against income) were maintained 
over a 25-year period, for example, a £500 
investment would increase in gross value 
to over £7,400. 

What is a Hearts of Oak 
Property Bond ? 

It is a life assurance policy linked to 
Hearts of Oak's own Property Fund 
Your investment buys two things: 

1. Units in the Hearts of Oak Property 
Linked Fund. 

2. Life Assurance cover until age 70, 
or until the units are cashed, 
whichever is sooner. 

Hearts of Oak 
Monthly Savings 

You can also 
invest in property * 
through Hearts 
of Oak with 
regular monthly 
savings as 
low as £4. 


m ■ 


• or 


g* 




Please send'me, without obligation, 
the booklet that provides 
complete details of Hearts of Oak 
Property-Linked Investments. 


Name 


Address 



Hearts of Oak 
Benefit Society 


Hearts of Oak 
Benefit Society 
Euston Road 
London NW1 
Tel: 01-387 5020 
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Some news is bad news 


In a year when there has been all the 
news that’s fit to print, and a bit more, 
the newspaper industry has taken its 
v^orst battering ever. The current dispute 
has cost the publishers of the national 
newspapers 20.6 nm copies and £597,000 
in its first 11 days, money that cannot 
be made up when it is all over. The 
pre-election strike cost something like 
£i£ mn in lost revenue, and the settle¬ 
ment added £5 mn on to the annual 
wage bill. After the slack summer 
months, publishers were hoping for a 
September Ixxist in newsagents’ orders. 
The timing of change in the layout of 
JThe Times was geared to this schedule. 
The hijackers were co-operative, but no 
one else has been. 

Newsprint costs have been shooting 
up : £2 per ton in January, £3 in 
July and another £5 10s from next 
January—after a “ once-and-for-all-post- 
devaluation hike” of £7. Press advertis¬ 
ing for the year to date is well 
down on last year—and in 1969 the 
publishers of the nationals made minu¬ 
scule profits of £7.7 mn on a turnover 
of £244 mn. Even with the 20%-25% 
price rises, revenue will not restore 
gjofitability, let alone provide the cash 
needed for re-equipment and the mod¬ 



ernisation needed to bring colour print¬ 
ing as a standard feature. 

The overtime ban on distribution in 
London is an outgrowth of the sort of 
inefficiencies common to the newspaper 
industry. But this time it is the respon¬ 
sibility of the wholesale side of the indus¬ 
try and not the publishers. There are, at 
16, too many wholesalers employing too 
many people in too irrational a way. If 
there were three or even less, then the 
wholesalers might be able to pay the sort 
of rates the members of the Society of 
Graphic and Allied Trades are claiming 
to give them parity with their colleagues 
working on the presses. The Newspaper 
Publishers Association has offered to join 
the employers, the Federation of London 
Wholesale Newspaper Distributors, in 
talks on the rationalisation of the 
industry. But the NPA is not prepared 
to subsidise the wholesalers—which it 
did until the latest round of prioe 
increases—or put up prices yet again 
just to cover their inflated costs. The 
wholesalers are already taking their 10% 
turn on the higher selling prices, and 
there will be more to come on decimali¬ 
sation day : it is quite clear that the 
popular newspapers will round to three 
new pennies and most of the quality 



Strike victims: queueing lor reading matter 



Express 

Mail 

Mirror 

Sketch 

Telegraph 

Financial 

Times 

Guardian 

Sun 

Times 


% of London print 


Circula¬ 

London 
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print 

% lost 

(Jen-June) 

000 

Tuesday 

3.6 mn 

504 

65.9 

1.9 mn 

292 

69l6 

4.7 mn 

926 

67J3 

806,000 

197 

MA 

63.5 

ae a 

1.4 mn 

jdO 

00.9 

176.000 

57 

47.4 

303.000 

63 

73.5 

U5 nun 

384 

58.9 

402.000 

140 

66.4 


dailies to five—the Financial Times is 
already is and The Times is bound to 
go up to that level too. But there are 
signs of management efficiency and 
attempts to sort out the labour jungle. 

A lot of hopes are pinned on Mr 
Rupert Murdoch, based on his success 
in bringing the Sun into profit (the 
circulation touched 1.75 mn before the 
latest stoppage) after the International 
Printing Corporation had lost a fortune 
on it. He has done with the new Sun 
what The Times and the old Sun failed 
to do: tailor the paper for a known 
market rather than try to invent one 
with the help of massive promotional 
expenditure. To some people’s alarm, 
there is talk of what he could do with 
The Times , if it, and its Sunday stable 
mate, were offered to him. There is 
plenty of scope in squeezing more profit 
out of the News of the World and circu¬ 
lation out of the Sun , but it is too 
soon to talk so big so fast: profits for 
tfhe first half of June olf the News of the 
World Organisation were £100,000 
down to £1.5 mn. The fuH year has more 
recovery potential than the stoppage— 
which has hit the Sundays worst, as all 
working is overtime—may suggest: 
Bemrose is in the black and Townsend 
Hook, the papermaking offshoot, has 
turned the comer. It all depends on how 
quickly the overtime ban is ended. 
Observers are also wondering how the 
energetic and enterprising Mr Paul 
Hamlyn, who liked neither the old nor 
new regime at IPC, will work dn harness 
as joint managing d rector wth Mr 
Murdoch. No doubt there will be 
lots of communications excitement: 
cassettes especially looks like being the 
publishers’ buzz word of the 1970s. 
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At one stage IPO thought of going 
into film production—and the ructions 
over this move was one of the reasons 
that Reed International and the 
dynamic Mr Don Ryder were asked to 
pull it out of its management morass. 
Judging by the Reed first quarter results, 
it looks as if IPC is heading for a 
hefty slump in profits, perhaps to half 
last year’s £10 mn, and this is before 
thinking about the reorganisation costs 
that will be charged against reserves. 
Relying 80% or so on circulation sales 
(the qualities are tipped the other way 
in reliance on advertisement revenue) 
it has been badly hit by this week’s 
dispute ; the table on page 89 shows 
how London deliveries were affected on 
Tuesday. Reed has not got too manv 
bullish countervailing factors : this will 
not be the year that it emerges from 
the tunnel. But at least cash is no 
problem, thanks to tlhat well-known 
saviour of finances, sale and leasebacks 
of property. And future property 
developments, beside the £5 mn scheme 
with Stock Conversion, are more than 
a gleam in the chairman’s eye. 

The group most nakedly exposed to 
the vicissitudes of the nationals is Beaver- 
brook Newspapers, whose accounts for 
the year to June are due out in a few 
weeks. At the half-year, profits were 
down from £890,000 to £460,000 ; even 
with the papers’ price increases there 
is little chance of much of the ground 
having been made up. The formation of 
subsidiaries to specialise in property 
development and the extension of its 
meagre provincial newspaper interests 
shows the way to the balanced news¬ 
paper group. Although the Express is 
still one of the four national dailies 
believed to be making profits (together 
with the Telegraph, Financial Times and 
Mirror ), its position and that of the 
Mirror and Sketch and Mail must be 
threatened by the burgeoning 'Sun. 
Estimates vary on how the Evening 
'Jitqpdard is doing, but the classified 
paps are^a great source of strength. 


Although the Mail and Sketch are 
probably loss-makers, Associated News¬ 
papers has got the strong 'backing of the 
provincial newspapers. These are con¬ 
sistent moneymakers for all tihe groups 
which are deeply involved, such as 
Pearson Longman (through Westminster 
Press), Liverpool Daily Post and Echo 
and United Newspapers. In most towns 
there is only one local paper ; and it gets 
most of its advertising revenue in the 
form of classified advertisements, which 
are independent of upturns and down¬ 
turns of the economy and companies’ 
advertising budgets. There are also much 
better labour relations. 

The Thomson Organisation 'has been 
increasing its local and regional news¬ 
paper base and is now free of the £1.5 
mil a year loss on The Times , which is 
borne by Lord Thomson and family 
through their private company Thomson 
Scottish Associates. But the dividends 
due to TSA will no longer be waived, 
and if last year’s rate is 1 maintained rhe 
Thomson Organisation's net cash flow 
will come to a stop this year. The 
Sunday Times last week lost nearly 
all of its 250,000 London print (out 
of a circulation of 1.5 mn) and if the 
ban goes on much longer may, in com¬ 
mon with other papers, have to step up 
rebates to advertisers. 

Best buys of the week are the groups 
which are most strongly in the provinces 
and yet poorly rated by the market— 
Associated Newspapers on a p/e of 7 at 
18s 3d and United Newspapers on 
roughly the same multiple at 39s 6d. 

Stock markets 

Hotting up 

Equities ran out of steam on the London 
stock exchange this week, but only after 
the Financial Times industrial ordinary 
index had risen 26.6 points and 8% in 
nine days, reaching 365.4 on Friday of 
last week. The further movement was 
minimal up to Thursday, when there 
was a 2.2 point fall over the day 
to 363.4. But many brokers 
declared themselves well satisfied with 
the temporary plateau and confident 
that the advance would be resumed 
before long. Gilt-edged bore the brunt 
of anxiety about the Middle East, but 
recovered as the week progressed. 

Prices on American exchanges showed 
surprising resilience in the wake of 
President Nasser’s death, writes The 
Economist’s Wall Street correspondent. 
The news arrived in New York after the 
markets had closed on Monday and die 
market did often lower on Tuesday. But 
later the averages more than made up 
the deficit to close modestly ahead for 


the day on heavy volume. Wednesday 
was much the same kind of day. 

Analysts point out that since Wall 
Street started its sharp upward move 
around mid-August American investors 
have appeared to be more sensitive to 
the outlook for recovery of the domestic 
economy than to foreign developments. 
The irony is that this manifestation of 
a kind of investor isolationism coincided 
this past week with President Nixon’s 
European tour. 

The market’s seeming refusal to be 
cowed by distant events can be explained 
perhaps by something else : brokers say 
that as the upturn has gathered momen¬ 
tum more institutions, notably mutual 
funds, have been returning as buyers, 
mainly to dress up portfolios to be 
issued as at September 30th. The insti¬ 
tutional portfolio managers are said to 
have been concerned that these state¬ 
ments might show large cash holdings 
and thus reflect adversely on their 
investment sagacity at a time when the 
stock market seems to be returning to 
investors’ favour. 

A surprising element in the present 
six-week market recovery has been the 
speed with which certain speculative 
features have again begun to come to the 
fore. Over September the Dow Jones 
industrial average actually dipped frac¬ 
tionally to Wednesday’s close of 760.68 
(the reading was 764.6 at the end of 
August). Yet in the same period the 
broader Standard and Poor’s index of 
500 stocks rose nearly 4%. The specula¬ 
tive interest in lesser quality securities 
has also begun to show up in a 
quickening pace of new issue under¬ 
writing. 

Meantime in the secondary markets 
mutual funds might sell some of the 
positions they are establishing over the 
September 30th report date. At midweek, 
too, investors drew back somewhat on 
the news that America’s wholesale price 
index posted a rise in September after 
August’s drop. This raised doubts 
whether inflation was cooling as expedi¬ 
tiously as the Adminstration has claimed. 

Construction industry 

Giddy heights ? , 

,Half-time results from die construction 
industry suggest that there is not very 
much the matter, with it But then these 
are <tfae heavyweights, all of them diver* 
sified both internationally add over a 
range of construction activities. In addi¬ 
tion, all . .lour companies whose results 1 
are tabulated.,opposite haVe useful propp' 
erty interitsfs ; they : do as much as 
.anything to keep the earnings multiples 
above the market average. In fact the 
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market has been rather nonplussed by 
the figures which arrived in the last 
week of September, in some cases with 
little or no additional guidance. Ibe 
first inclination was to mark pnices up, 
** but doubts quickly followed about 
• whether they should be establishing new 
peaks for the year as both Richard 
Costain and John Laing & Son were 
threatening to do. 

In the end nerves were up to it as 
regards Costain, up to 30s on Thusrday, 
and Boris Holdings. Investors in Bovis 
wire bound to be impressed 'by the 
sharp improvement over first-half 
1969 (granted 'that £93,000 of the 
£1 inn pre-tax represents sharedealing 
profits) and even more by the chair¬ 
man’s repeat statement that the com¬ 
pany looks 'like notching up £2.75 inn 
for the full year. This is certainly better 
** than any of the competition will man- 
; while there also seems every reason 
! to be pleased with the recent cash 
acquisition (for £3.6 mn) of Gunnar 
Mining, a successful contender for 
heavy civil engineering contracts in 
Canada. On all this and the chairman’s 
confidence that “ prospects for 1971 are 
most encouraging,” Bovis must deserve 
its top 'billing, the historical p/e ratio 
of 26. 

The question really is whether the 
differential should not widen over 
’ George Wimpey, the biggest contracting 
group outside the United States 
(£203 mn of work was completed last 
year) but by much the same token 
hardly a swinger in terms of profit per¬ 
formances. The difficulty here is the 
old and familiar otic that the com¬ 
panies are not at all alike. Wimpey’s 
crowning investment merit is its 
substantial property element—including 
a 40% stake in Oldham Estate and 50% 
of Balgray Investments, embracing large 
property developments that have yet to 
^■become income producing. It is not 
; g^g to get near the multiple of about 
; 32 now commanded by stocks making 
up the Financial Times- Actuaries 
, property index, but it is unlikely to 
slip very far in the opposite direction 
either. 

% Costain has got beyond the hard 
i tii^s it was experiencing on its motor- 

Builders' line-up 


way contracts, but evidently retains 
enough domestic tax credits to justify 
merger overtures—or just talk—par¬ 
ticularly in the light of its highly 
successful operations overseas. Like 
Bovis, it still looks a good buy. That 
leaves Laing as a creditable laggard. 

Hallmark Securities __ 

Weak opener 

When Mr Sidney Bloch, for personal 
reasons, resigned the chairmanship of 
Hallmark Securities in mid-August, a 
number of property companies began to 
do their homework. Hallmark is a pro- 
pcrty-industrial-finance conglomerate, 
with both a fine out-of-London property 
portfolio and an energetic banking and 
finance subsidiary, Twentieth Century 
Banking Corporation. But information 
about Hallmark is also scarce. Its finan¬ 
cial year ended in April, but the results 
have not yet been declared. And with 
the board well aware of bidding interest, 
(not necessarily from Spey), it has not 
exactly been co-operative about giving 
away information. In any case, its mer¬ 
chant bank, Kleinwort Benson, has 
needed the time since Mr Bloch’s 
departure to prepare either a good 
defence or for a battle for better terms. 

Spey Westmoreland Properties’ 
£19 mn cash bid, worth 12s 6d a share 
compared with a pre-bid price of about 
9s, is slightly surprising for its timing. 
With existing information abouit Hall¬ 
mark some 17 months out of date, Spey 
could have waited just another week or 
fortnight for the 1969-70 results for a 
more concrete basis on Which to do its 
sums. The other surprise is that, given 
that the bid would be contested (which 
Spey must have foreseen), it has begun 
its battle with just 350,000 shares or 
about 1% of Hallmark’s equity. 

The market has clearly decided that 
the bid is just the opening shot in an 
auction which could become expensive. 
In fairly good two-way business, the 
shares have been traded around 13s 3d. 
At this stage, most attention is being 
concentrated on the property portfolio, 


Bovis 

Pre-tax profit, 1st half 70 (£000) 960 

Change on 1 st toaUf 1969 +52% 

Earnings, 1 st haW 1970 (£000) 478 

Change on 1 st thaKf 1969 +64% 

Shore price, September 30 32s 

Change on a year ego +49% 

Ajjare prices, 1970 high 34s 9d 

f Tjpftings per share, 1969 Is 3d 

H 'stor>cal p/e ratio 26 

! In djcated eaminge per share, 

1 *W0 Is Hid* 

iTospactive p/e ratio 16 

’*"*•4 on torment, 1 projecting lot holt improvement. 


Costain 

Laing 

Wimpey 

640 

1,078 

3.000 

* 

-f17% 

+3% 

278 

578 

1.700 

+10% 

+10% 

67s 6d 

28s 6d 

27s 6d 

68 s Od 

+90% 

+47% 

+17% 

29s 6d 

30s Od 

74s 6d 

Is 7d 

Is 3d 

2 s 8d 

17 

21 

26 

2 s 8d 

Is 5dt 

2s 9dt 

11 

19 

2 # 


t previous profit mostly exceptions!. 
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which on a directors’ revaluation (April 
1969) is given at £25.9 mn or 9s ijd a 
share. In addition to the investment pro¬ 
perties, which in 1968-69 produced 
£408,000 rental profits before tax, pro¬ 
perty development and trading pro¬ 
duced £383,000, the industrial (mainly 
brassfounding) interests added £253,000, 
while £374,000 came from Twentieth 
Century. Assuming profits of £300,000 
and £400,000 respectively for the latter 
two, and multiples of 8 and 20 respec¬ 
tively, these two elements would be 
worth 3s 8d, leaving the property trading 
lin at nothing more than book cost on 
a Share price of 12s 9d, still 3d better 
.than Spey’s bid. 

All this is guesswork at this stage, and 
the accounts are awaited by more than 
one group. Twentieth Century, though 
well thought of, is small, not an 
authorised dealer, a “ statistical bank,” 
or a schedule 8 one. So the 20 multiple 
applied above is probably generous. 

The growth of the Spey group is an 
interesting example of the way some 
pension funds are becoming more enter¬ 
prising about theiir investments. Apart 
from Mr Boris Marmor’s 35% interest, 
Spey Investments holds another 35%, 
and Phoenix Assurance and the pen¬ 
sion funds of ICI, Unilever, Electricity 
Supply and Barclays Bank, hold the 
remaining 30%. Spey Investments itself 
numbers the last three among its share¬ 
holders. The cash support for the group 
therefore is falirly powerful. But if, in 
the bid for Hallmark, market traders 
build up a significant stake, Mr Marmor 
may have to come up with some kind of 
short-term note to get around the 
capital gains problem. Hallmark share¬ 
holders, meanwhile, should sit back and 
wait to see what happens. 

Atlantic Assets _ 

Watching those 
units 


Atlantic Assets is one of those investment 
trusts over which investors argue. It has 
had a glorious rise, and an horrendous 
fall. Because the latter is more recent, 
the detractors have been more vocal. 
Accounts for the year ended June 30th 
show it to have an £18 mn portfolio 
(including the dollar premium) which 
compares with £22 mn in 1968-69. The 
addition of Edward Bates, the London 
and Liverpool merchant bank, increases 
gross assets by £2 mn. But with 1.8 mn 
Glares issued (and convertible), earn¬ 
ings* were diluted without doing any¬ 
thing very much for assets. 

The three pillars of Atlantic Assets 
are now Edward Bates and the conse- 
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quent development of Bates’s merchant 
banking ; the 26.2% holding of 
Save and Prosper’s equity valued in the 
balance dheet at £3.8 mn; and the 
144,000 shares of Pennzoil United valued 
at £988,000. Of Bates, it remains to be 
seen what exactly Atlantic Assets, or its 
advisers, Ivory and Sinie, will do to 
develop the nursery. The bank is grow¬ 
ing fast with pretax profits last year 
of £183,000, and holdings in a 
number of unquoted companies as well 
as 16% of the Economic Group. 
The total investment portfolio was 
valued in the last accounts at £633,000. 
For the moment, at least, the solution 
appears to be to vaJlue Edward Bates at 
the £2 mn cost put into the balance 
sheet. Pennzoil, and the other major 
holdings -like Portals, Norcros and 
Mineral Securities are quoted and no 
bones can be made there. If anything, 
Pennzoil, which contributed iin no small 
measure to Atlantic Assets’ slide earlier 
this year, should be a good turn-around 
situation, with a new copper mine, a 
sulphur mine and a potash mine all 
coming along. 

What makes Atlantic Assets particu¬ 
larly interesting however 'is its 26% 
shareholding in Save and Prosper, 


and on the Myers calculation, deducting 
prior charges at market value rather 
than nominal and taking account of the 
market rise since June, a figure of 
15s 6d is obtained, still putting the 
shares on a premium of 27%. 

So although the price has recovered 
strongly, in line with the rest of the 
trust business, investors must be hoping 
for the large American content (39%) 
and gearing of 20% to take effect. 
It still remains one of the better 
managed trusts, and shareholders would 
be unwise to throw out their holdings on 
the basis of an austere evaluation of 
Save 'and Prosper. But they should be 
prepared for a shock when the results 
come out. 

Coal 

Black gold again 

It has been called “ black gold ” in 
South Africa, but for more years than 
one cares to remember coal has been 
a struggling industry, -there as elsewhere. 
No longer, if one is to believe the 
evidence of the stock exchanges, which 
are everywhere beginning to ring up 
new highs for several years on colliery 
stocks. It has taken brokers Vickers, 
da Cosfta ito wrap up the situation in 
an all-embracing way in a circular this 
week—at the same rime scoring an 
impressive first for international invest¬ 
ment research of this kind. The conclu¬ 
sion offered is that there is still scope 
for selective investment in the coal 
mines of the United States (Pittston is 
recommended), Australia (Utah Mining 
Australia) and South Africa (Vereenig- 
ing Estates), with Canada rating an 
honourable mention for its McIntyre 
Porcupine —better known for its invest¬ 
ments in nickel and gold production. 

Japan, or rather its steel industry, 


has transformed the situation. Steel and 
pig iron production have more than 
doubled rince 1965, and so of course 
has the demand for imported coal, 
Japan’s domestic supply being strictly 
limited. Imports rose from 15 mn tons 
in 1965 to 40 mn last year and are liable 
to reach 50 mn this year. The United 
States is 'the principal supplier, as to 
about half the total, but is rapidly 
being outstripped by Australia. The 
Utah company has .interests in 'both iron 
and coal mining and the potential vir¬ 
tually to double its earnings per share 
in th£ next two years. Predictably it 
commands a go-go multiple of 43. By 
1975 Australia will probably be export¬ 
ing as much coal as it consumes locally, 
the total of each rising to approximately 
45 mn tons. 

The United 'States produces 550 mn 
tons of coal a year, of which exports 
amount to less than io|%. Howevpr, 
shortages of steam coal have led to 
lobbying for export and price controls, 
tempering investor exuberance. This 
leads to the selection of Pittston since its 
exports are entirely of metallurgical coal 
(not in short supply). These currently 
account for about a quarter of its coal 
production ; and Pittston lias contracts 
to export 140 inn tons to Japan in the 
next ten years. With its mix of activi¬ 
ties (coal brings in just 55% of net 
income at present) it has got no closer 
to glamour status than an indicated p/e 
of 17, but is none the less being traded at 
.more than twice the low struck an the 
past two years, $34 against $15^. 

South Africa is the Cinderella—very 
properly since it has not exported coal 
(other than anthracite) for a long time, 
while its collieries are subject to strict 
price control in the home market which 
runs to about 52 mn tons a year. But 
sailes to Japan aje expected to get under 
way in 1972 and to have risen to 5 mn 
tons annually by 1975. 


Britain’s largest unit trust group. This 
holding has been valued in the accounts 
at £10 a share, which compares with 
the £20 valuation put on them at the 
time of the bid for Ebor Securities. But 
with unit trust groups currently strug¬ 
gling to maintain sales, and losing 
heavily on adverrising promotions, the 
£1.1 mn pretax profit of last year is 
not likely to be repeated. If the group 
earns £400,000 compared with 1969’s 
£641,000, and assuming a reasonable 
multiple might be 20, the value of Save 
and Prosper’s shares come out at £5 10s. 
This would reduce Atlantic Assets’ net 
asset value (fully diluted) from 10s 7d to 
Os id, putting the trust on a huge 
premium at its price of 19s 9d. This net 
asset calculation however is probably too 
severe (though in line with the accounts) 
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Star [Great Britain] 
Holdings Limited 

An International Property 
Investment and Development Group. 






v. 



A 59% increase in Ordinary Dividend from 11% in 
1968 to 17.5% in 1970. 


A 60% increase in earnings per Ordinary Share 
ranking for Dividend from 13.51 % in 1968 to 21.74% in 1970. 

A 152% increase in asset value per Ordinary Share 
4 from 17/10d. in 1968 to an estimated minimum 45/- in 1970. 


A 2400% increase in gross assets from £10 million 
in 1968 to £250 million in 1970. 


The Chairman Mr. Robert Potel LL.B. states in his 
annual report that the Directors are confident that the 
current year will be marked by outstanding internal growth. 


ASSET AND PROFIT RECORD FOR PAST THREE YEARS 

x r i: k a i_ i a/o < a/ a « aha 


Year ending 31 st March 

1968 

£’000 

1969 

£’000 

1970 

rooo 

Gross Assets 

10,745 

88,182 

249,851 

Net Assets 

3,933 

28,442 

52,333 

Issued Ordinary Share Capital 

1,101 

4,056 

7,306 

Issued Ordinary Share Capital ranking 
for Dividend 

1,081 

2,376 

4,807 

Net Asset Value per Ordinary Share 

17/10 

35/1 

35/10 

Estimated Minimum Net Asset value per 
Ordinary Share on Directors’ Revaluation 



45/- 

Revenue available for Ordinary 
Shareholders 

146 

444 

1,045 

Earnings per Ordinary Share ranking 
for Dividend 

13 . 51 % 

18 . 69 % 

21.74% 

Dividendper Ordindiy Share 

11 % 

11 . 4 % 

17.5% 


CopieSjpitfie full report and accounts may be obtained from the Secretary 
Star Holdings Limited 16 , Grosvenor Street, London wix oox 


- £ m 



Gross Assets® Net Assets!"3Issued Share Capital® 
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A complete record of The 
Economist on microfilm has 
for some time been available, 
year by year from January< 
1 955 onwards 

Now the complete series from 
the hrst issue m September 
1843 to the end of 1954. con 
Meeting with the Lurrent series, 
is available It enables libraries 
to have a complete file in con 
vemont compass instead of 
the bound volumes, which take 
up a great deal of shelf space 
and are largely unobtainable. 
The Economist is a matchless 
record of fact and opinion, 
essential for research in the 
economic and political history 
of the last 127 years 
The complete set from 1843 to 
1954 oidercd at one time costs 
£750.0.0 ( $1.800). but particu¬ 
lar periods are available as 
required and an exact quota¬ 
tion wit! be sent on request 
Microfilms from 1955 onwards 
cost, on average. £10.0.0, 
($24.00) per year. 

Enquiries and orders should be 
sent, not to The Economist, 
but to • 

University Microfilms Ltd. 
St. John's Road 
Tylers Green 
Penn 

Buckinghamshire 
or to 

University Microfilms 
300 North Zeeb Road 
Ann Arbor 

Michigan 48106. USA 
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IDVsales up, 

overseas growth continues, 
exports buoyant 


Last year, Group sales were up 
by 6%, the growth of our over¬ 
seas and exports profits con¬ 
tinued and results, overall, 
were 98% of forecast - against 
the background of a difficult 
year in the home market. 

The year has seen a number of 
interesting developments. Our 
Blythswood whisky warehouse 
complex will be opened this 
year; Gilbey’s of Ireland have 
moved into their new £400,000 
factory in Dublin; contracts for 
the building of 13 new dis¬ 
tribution depots have been 
placed for completion in 1972 
and the new computer centre 
has been opened at Uxbridge. 
Our overseas and export profits 
have continued their upward 
I trend. Shipments of J & B Rare 
Scotch whisky to the U.S.A. 
have risen steadily, and to¬ 
gether with Gilbey’s gin and 
^ vodka, and in particular 

0 

INTERNATIONAL 
DISTILLERS AND 
r VINTNERS LTD 

i YORK GATE, LONDON, N.W.i 

The Annual General Meeting will be held at 
The Central Hotel, Glasgow on 
December 16th, 1970 at 12 Noon. 


Smirnoff vodka, worldwide 
sales have shown a strong im¬ 
provement. Here at home, the 
formation of Gilbey Vintners 
has greatly streamlined our 
U.K. wholesaling companies, 
whilst the Peter Dominic chain 
of shops, now numbering about 
340, have helped increase our 
share of the wine market. 
These are just highlights of an 
eventful year’s trading. The 
full statement will be published 
in the Report and Accounts to 
be circulated to shareholders 
on 20th November, 1970. If 
you would like a copy write to 



Gilbey Vintners 
wines arc available from 
leading wine merchants 
and Peter Dominic shops. 
Call at your nearest Peter 
Dominic for a free copy 
of the latest 176-page 
WINE MINE (A Mine 
of Wine Information) or 
send coupon below. 

To Peter Dominic Ltd. (W.M.), 

12 York Gate, London, N.W. 1 . 

Please send me a free copy of WINE 
MINE and information as to my nearest 
supplier. 



Name 

Address 


(block capitals please) 


S. HOFFNUNG & CO. 
LIMITED 

Points from the report of the 
Chairman, Mr. H. Roland 
Bourne : 

■ In furihcnun e of the jmiIun 
of transferring the Sydnev ware¬ 
housing operations to suitable pre¬ 
mises in a lower cost area, the 
Clarence Street warehouse ha** 
been sold for £1,441,000, com¬ 
pared with .1 hook value nl 
^ 488 , 373 - 

■ The Board is confident that 
the promises made at the time of 
the successful resistance to tin* 
bid by Ralli International 
Limited will be implemented 
The present year has started well 
and sales to date are satisfactory, 
but drought conditions still 
persist. Intense efforts are being 
made to improve efficiency at 
all levels and above all to im¬ 
prove the return on capital 
employed. New developments 
talcing place in some of our 
manufai turing subsidiaries and 
the acquisition of an additional 
retail outlet give confidence that 
next year your Board, subject 
to unforeseen circumstances, will 
have a satisfactory story' to tell 


The 

Economist 


Binding 

cases 

fending casus foi Tin.* Leon 
omist arc* available Irorn fast 
hind Ltd The; 1 B70 binders uie 
covered in strong blur k leather 
cloth with a black leatherette 
lining Th»* spine, which is 
specially reinforced, is urn 
bossed in gold and red Each 
hinrici holds 13 issues of the 
mam edition or 2G issues of the 
air edition, with quarterly 
indices The cost per binder, 
post free throughout the 
world, is fl (US *>? 50) 
Orders, stating clearly which 
edition the years required and 
enclosing payment, should he 
sent, NOT to The Economist, 
but to, 

EASIBIND LIMITED(Dept.E) 
Eardley House. 

4 Uxbridge Street. 
Kensington, London W8. 
Tele: 01 -7270686 (3 lines) 
Copies of the quarterly indices 
(f2pa) are available only from 
The Economist, 25 St James's 
Street, London SW1 ^ 
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Lamson Industries Limited 


Major operating subsidiaries in the United Kingdom include: 

Automaticket Bell Punch Bell Punch 

ticket issuing machines transport tickets totalisators 


Fundi tor 

marking machines, industrial 
ovens and machine tools 

Lamson Paragon 

business systems 
and forms 


Hunt Ji Colleys 

paper coils and tplly rolls 

Lamson Paragon 

paper and film packaging 
polythene carriers 


Isaac Warwick 

ticket paper production 
and paper conversion 

Sumlock Comptometer 

calculating machines and 
visible record computers 


Caribonum 

carbon paper, inked ribbons 
and teleprinter rolls 

Lamson Engineering 

collection and distribution 
systems 

Victory-Kidder 

packaging conversion printing 
machines and guillotines 


Summary of unaudited resulta for the first half-year 1970 

First half-year 

First half-year 

Second half-year 


1970 

1969 

1969 


COOO's 

£000's 

COOO's 

Turnover (after deducting inter-company sales) 

29,087 

24,325 

26,585 

Consolidated net profit from trading, before taxation 

3,051 

2,197 

2,764 

Add Dividends, interest and other income 

235 

210 

231 

Net profit of the Group before taxation 

3,286 

2,407 

2,995 

Net profit of the Group after taxation and minority interests 

1,542 

1,165 

1,456 

Issued share capital . Preference 

1,167 

1,167 

1,167 

Ordinary 

14,884 

14,864 

14,864 


16,031 

16,031 

16,031 



The following is an extract from the Half-Year Report issued on 19th August 1970 

Consolidated net profit before tax for the half-year compared with the first half of 1969 increased by 36 5% while turnover of the Group 
rose by 19 6% Neither Paragon AB, Sweden, nor Paragon Italia S.p.A., acquired during the half-year, are yet trading at a profit The 
accounts of these companies have not been consolidated but the combined losses for the first half-year 1970, attributable to the share¬ 
holders of Lamson Industries Limited, are estimated by the Directors at £79,000 on which no tax relief is at present available. 

All divisions contributed to improved turnover and profits Your Board find it difficult to forecast, against a background of economic 
uncertainty in many countries as well as one of substantially rising costs, but on the basis of current information the profits of the whole 
Group for the second half of 1970 should be close to those of the first half 

At a Board meeting on 30th September 1970 an Interim Ordinary Dividend of 5% was declared, on account of the year ending 31st 
December 1970 payable on 6th November 1970 to Shareholders registered on the books at the close of business on 19th October 1970. 


Lamson Industries Limited 


LAMSON HOUSE 

01-928 9022 


75/79 SOUTHWARK ST - SE1 


MALAYALAM 

PLANTATIONS 

LIMITED 

Issued Capital . . . £2,718,032 in 2s. shares 

Secretaries and Agents 
Harrisons & Crosfield, Limited 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND Year Ended 31 at March 1970 


Profit and sundry credits, after tax £615,137 

Dividend for year 22 per cent. £597,967 


CROPS 

Tea—lb. 
Rubber—lb. 


Harvested 

1969/70 

24,808,717 

13,094.442 


Estimate 

1970/71 

23,500,000 

13,000,000 


PLANTED ACREAGE 

Tea 20,402 acres 
Rubber 20,294 acres 
, Total 40,696 acres 


Am 


imJ 


General Meeting. 11 a. m. on 22nd October. 1970. 


Subscription 
prices 

These subscription prices are for one year's subscription 
(52 issues). 


By surface mail throughout the world 

£10 ($24.00) 

•Air speeded—Europe 

£12 ($28.80) 

Air speeded—the world 


excluding Europe 

£16 ($38.40) 

Reduced students' rates 


By surface mail throughout the world 

£7 ($16.80) 

Air speeded—Europe 

£9 ($21,60) 

Air speeded—the world 


excluding Europe 

£13 ($31.20) 


The Economist quarterly index (four issues p.a.) 

By surface mail throughout the world £2 ($4.80) 

•Air speeded—as the quality of air freight and airmail 
services varies in different situations, vge will use the best 
available service compatible with speed and delivery for a 
particular territory. . 

The Economist 
Subscription Department 
54 St James's Street 
London SW1 
Telephone: 01 -930 5155 
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EDUCATION 


Read for a 
Degree at Home 

Postal tuition lbr London University 
external decrees end Diplomas 
UBB " O " and “ A " fall Boards) 
Teachers’ and other profeataonal exams, 
Business Studies and " Gateway " 
courses for the Open University 
individually planned programmes : 
guidance by graduate tutors : moderate 
fees—instalments FREE Prospectus 
from W. M. M. Milligan, MBE, MA, 
principal. Dept. OA2. 

Wolsey Hall, 

Oxford. OZ2 6PR. 


Home Study Tuition 
BSc (Econ) LL.B. 

and other external degrees of the 
University of London. Specially prepared 
courses for the Federation of Stock 


thoroughly useful (non-exam) courses In 
Business Subjects. 

Write today for details or advice, 
stating subjects In which Interested to : 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept. G92), St. Albans, 

or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, 

LcAdon. EC4. Tel. 01-248 6874. 

(FtSCnded 1910). 


APPOINTMENTS 


The University of 
Manchester 

Hallsworth Research 
Fellowships 

Applications are invited for the 
above Research Fellowships for 
advanced work in the field of 
Political Economy (Including 
Industry and Pubnc Administra¬ 
tion), value normally within the 
range £2,000-14,000 per annum, 
according to experience and 
quaUflcattone Regulations and 
application forms (returnable by 
December 1, 1970) from the 

Registrar, The University, Man¬ 
chester Ml 3 9PL. Quote reference 
195/70/E. 


Cambridge University 


Economics Research Post 


AppUoations are Invited for a 
Trade Policy Research Centre 
Fellowship at the Cambridge 
University Department of Land 
Economy for a research project 
on the trade effects of UK 
agricultural policy. ChndldRJtefl 
should have a good honours 
degree in economics or economics 
and statistics. Postgraduate 
research experience and evidence 
of written work an advantage. 
Applicants should have some 
experience or training In the use 
of econometric procedures and 
quantitative analysis 


The appointment is for two 
years from January i, 1971, or 
earlier, at a salary of up to 
El,750 a yew (with super¬ 
annuation benefits) according to 
qualifications, age and experience 
Applications should be sent 
<naming three referees) to the 
Secretary, Department of Land 
Economy, University of Cam¬ 
bridge, 19 Silver Street. Cam¬ 
bridge 


For further appointments 
see pages 5, 97 to 100 



University of 
Bradford 

MANAGEMENT CENTRE 

Education for Management 

Applications are invited for 
MBA, MSc and Diploma courses 
in Management and Adminis¬ 
tration beginning in October 
1971. They are Intended for 
tnose who wion to become effec¬ 
tive managers, or ss a prelude 
to teaching management sublects 
Specialisation is available In a 
wide range of topics including 
V Operational Research, Finance. 
Personnel. Marketing and Pro- 
auction. 

Entrance requirements: degree 
or equivalent professional quali¬ 
fication in arts, science and 
technology. Students graduating 
in 1971 can be offered provisional 
places. 

The Science and Social ^Science 
Research Councils have accepted 
these oouuses for the tenure of 
Advanced and Mature Course 
studentships and Bursaries. 
Sponsored students from indus¬ 
try ere particularly welcome. 

Further details and application 
forms are available from the 
Director. Professor T. Kempner. 
The Management Centre. Uni¬ 
versity of Bradford. Emm Lane. 
Bradford 9. Tel. 0274-45345. 


35,000 

TECHNOLOGISTS 

FILMS! 

Hta year SHELL-HEX and B.P. 
tafiB over 38,000 prints of more than 
200 different films all of lmterat to 
today's technologist—and tomorrow's. 
lUUa is an invaluable contribution to 
education and training In schools, 
colleges, universities, commerce and 
tadustiy alike. 

“da varttuble and comprehensive selec¬ 
tion of 16 mm films (TO to 50 minutes 
Jn length) to available upon request. 

only charge Is the hooking fee of 
"*• The Technological subjects 
tatiude Road Construction, General 
gjglneeiing. Technological and Sden- 
Htotory and Aeronautics, to men- 
only a few of many 1 
Jw new ion catalogue list* the 
iir* 1 * election of fume available. 
gRBE upon request from*: 
WU^ftODX AND B.P. FILM 
. LIBRARY, 

U * pt - A, fig The Burroughs, Hendon. 
London, NW4. 


Market Research 

Thomas De La Rue International Limited is a holding company, with UK 
and overseas subsidiaries in the fields of currency and other security 
printing, payment systems and security services ; each of these companies 
has an ambitious growth programme. 

The Market Research Department of TDLRI is responsible for providing 
market information, and carrying out research studies and investigations 
for all of these companies. Their growth programmes, and internal pro¬ 
motions from the Department, have created several vacancies, for Market 
Research Officers and a Market Research Executive. 


MARKET RESEARCH 
OFFICERS 

Will have a good Honours Degree 
(preferably in Economics) and at 
least two years’ practical experi¬ 
ence in Industrial Market 
Research. For some of the Depart¬ 
ment’s projects, a good working 
knowledge of German or Spanish, 
or experience in the computer/ 
systems fields, will be useful. 

Starting salary not less than 
£2,250, but depending on 
experience. 

MARKET RESEARCH 
EXECUTIVE 

This vacancy would suit a recent 
graduate; some experience in 
Industrial Market Research, or 
knowledge of European languages 


(especially German or Spanish), 
would be helpful, though not 
essential. 

Starting salary not less than 
£1,350; more will be paid for 
relevant experience. 

Members of the Department are 
involved in some travel, both in 
the UK and overseas. The excel¬ 
lent promotion opportunities, both 
within this growing department, 
or to a marketing or management 
position in one of the subsidiary 
companies, are expected to 
continue. There is a good staff 
superannuation scheme and other 
benefits. 

Please write giving details of 
education, qualifications, experi¬ 
ence, present salary and age to : 

The Company Personnel Manager, 
Thomas be La Rue 
International Limited, 

PO Box No 2, 

De La Rue House, 

84-86 Regent Street, 

London, Wi. 


Thomas De La Rue International Limited a De La Rue company 

Thomas De La Rue 
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APPOINTMENTS 



Applications are invited for the following posts: 

FACULTY OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER IN 

Microeconomics • Economic Policy 
Industrial Economics • Social Work 

SENIOR LECTURER IN 

Business Finance 

SENIOR LECTURER/LECTURER GRADE II IN. 

Microeconomics • Economic Policy 
Industrial Economics 
Economic Planning • Social Work 
Social Policy and Administration 

The qualifications and experience required for appointment are stated 
in Further Particulars which are available (with application forms) on 
request from the Director's Office, Priory Street, Coventry, CV1 6FB. 
A large addressed envelope fqr replies would bo appreciated. 

Salaries: Principal Lecturer: £2,802 — £3,142 p.a. 

Senior Lecturer: £2,537 — £2,872 p.a. 

Lecturer Grade II: £1,947 — £2,537 p.fl. 

In certain circumstances the commencing salary for the 
above grades may be above the minimum of the scale. 
Closing Date : Applications should reach the 
Director by Monday, October 19, 1970 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

ASSISTANT 

TARIFFS AND ECONOMICS 

The East Midlands Electricity Board require an 
assistant in the Tariffs and Economics Section 
of the Chief Commercial Officer's Department at 
their BOARD HEADQUARTERS in NOTTING¬ 
HAM. 

The duties wHI include work on the derivation 
of Electricity Supply Tariffs, detailed analysis of 
data associated with consumers' past and fore¬ 
casted use of electricity, and examination of the 
cost and revenue implications of changes in the 
patterns of use and pricing policies. 

Applicants should have a degree with Statistics/ 
Mathematics and some commercial experience 
preferably with a fuel industry. 

The commending annual salary will be within 
the range of £1,062 to £1,642 according to age, 
qualifications and experience. 

Please write for an application form to: The 
Personnel Officer, The East Midlands Electricity 
Board, PO Box 4. North PDO, 396 Coppice fload, 
Arnold, Nottingham, NG5 7HX, and return it by 
October 16; 16*0, with additional infbmatfon 
in a covering letter and quoting vacancy No. 
E/396/70. 




Economic Social and Regional Planning Research 

Posts of Assistant Research Officer for men and women aged ait least 20 ana 
normally under 28. 

There are vacancies in the following Government deportments : 

CIVZl, SERVICE DEPARTMENT (two poSls In London) 

Research projects, often of an historical nature. Involving studies In depth 

SWSSBfflSi? TFIbAAbE? 

London) 

Research activities in the held of industrial training. 

HOME OFFICE (about five posts in London) 

Broad field or research into crime and child care, and other subjects with 
which the Home Office is concerned. 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND SOCIAL SECURITY (one poet in London) 
Research into the operation of national health and welfare services, includ¬ 
ing hospi tal, local authority, and general practitioner services 
MINISTRY OF HOUSING AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT (four posts—London, 
Bristol, Manchester and Nottingham) 

Research Into the social, economic, and demographic aspects of urban and 
regional planning. 

MINISTRY OF PUBLIC BUILDING AND WORKS (two posts in London) 
Evaluation and formulation of on expanding programme of Ministry spon¬ 
sored research In the construction field. 

SCOTTISH DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT (one post in Edinburgh) 

Studies of regional planning and development in Scotland, and In other 
aspects of the Department's Work. 

MINISTRY OF TECHNOLOGY (one post in Glasgow) 

Studies of regional economic development and the effectiveness of instru¬ 
ments of policy in this field related to statutory obligations and the 
assessment of future Issues. 

QUALIFICATIONS : Normally a degree with first tor second class honours, 
or postgraduate degree, In an appropriate subject. Fuller details of 
acceptable Qualifications and experience will be supplied on application 
SALARY firmer London) : £1.287 to £2.107. Starting salary may he above 
the minimum. Non-contributory pension. Promotion prospects. 

For full particulars write to the Civil Service Commission, Alenoon Link. 
Basingstoke. Hants, or telephone Basingstoke 29222 Ext 500 or 01*734 6464 * 
(24 hour *' Ansafone ” service), for application form, quoting B/613/70 
Closing date October 26, 1970. 




University of Natal 

DURBAN/PIETERMARITZBURO 

Department of Economics 

Applications are Invited from 
suitably qualified persons for 
appointment to the posit or 
SENIOR LECTURER OR 
LECTURER. 

The salary scales are: 

Senior Lecturer : R6.700 x R300 
—R7.200 per annum. Lecturer ; 
R4.200 X R150~.R4.800 X R300- 
R6.000 per annum. 

The commencing salary will be 
dependent on the qualifications 
and/or experience of the success¬ 
ful applicant. 

In addition, an annual vacation 
bonus Is payable subject to 
Treasury Regulations. 

Further particulars of the post 
and of the concomitant ameni¬ 
ties such as travelling expenses 
on first appointment : pension, 
medical aid. staff bursary and 
housing loan schemes , long leave 
conditions, etc. are obtainable 
from the Registrar, University 
of Natal, King George V Avenue, 
Durban, or from the Secretary. 
General, Association of Common- 
weath Universities (Appts), 36 
Oordun Square, London, WC1H 
0PF. 

Applications on the proscribed 
form close on October 23, 1970. 


National and Local 
Government Officers 
Association 

Appointment of 
District Officer 

Applications are invited for the 
appointment of District Officer 
at a salary in accordance won 
the Senior Officers Grade com- 
mendng at £2,106 rising by 
annual increments to £g.7bi plus 
a London Weighting allowance 
of £90 per annum. The vacancy 
is inf the London omcc or in* 
Metropolitan District of the 
. Association. Applications should 
he made to the General 
Secretary by the first post on 
October 27, 1978. on the official 
form, a copy of which, and 
ipartteutais of the appointment 
1 can be Obtained on request from 
tM /General Secretary. A con- 
cutttmu of appointment is that 
the officer Should hold a current 
4 driving licence. The Oeneral 
Secretary. NALGO House. 8 
Harewood Row. London. NW1 


The University of 
Manchester 

Simon Fellowships 

The University offers a num¬ 
ber or Simon Fellowships for 
research m the Modal sciences. 
This term la used in a wide 
sense to Include not only Econo¬ 
mics, Government, Sociology and 
Social Anthropology, Economic 
■and Social Statistics, etc, but also 
fields such as Industrial and 
Economic Organisation, Educa¬ 
tion, Jurisprudence, Low, Social 
Administration, Social Medicine 
and Hospital Administration. The 
Fellowships will be tenable nor¬ 
mally for one year from October 
1st In the academic Sessions 
1971-72, 1972-73 or 1973-74. 

Values normally within the range 
of £1,730-£3,105 (Simon Research 
Fellowships) or of £2,956-£4,000 
(Simon Senior Research Fellow¬ 
ships), according to qualifications 
and experience. They are not 
confined to persons with academic 
experience. Applications stating 
the session !n which the Fellow¬ 
ships will be taken up should be 
sent by December 1, 1970. to the 
Registrar, The University, Man¬ 
chester, M13 9PL, from whom 
further partial Mrs may be 
obtained, and who will be pleased 
>to answer any Inquiries regard¬ 
ing the scope of the Fellowship. 
Please quote reference 194/70E. 


Research Services 
Limited 

20-24 BROADWICK STREET. 
LONDON, Wl. 

We are looking for one more 
experienced researcher to Join 
the Industrial and Boonomtc 
Surveys group. . Plesse write 
briefly or telephone Geoffrey 
Shield in the first Instance. 
Telephone 01-240 2480. 


Queen Mary College 

(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 

Department of Geography 

Applications ore invited for a 
Lectureship tenable from 
January 1, 1971, or as toon 

thereafter as possible. Oandldvrtes 
should have a pood , honours 
degree and a special Interest in 
regional geography ss well os 
in a systematic branch. 

Salary Scale £1,355 % £128 - ' 
£2,230 (Bar) x m» - £3.105 p.a. 
plus 1100 London Allowance. 
fWO participation. 


llcation forma fr 
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APPOINTMENTS 




The Social Science Research Council makes grants to 
universities, colleges and independent institutes for research 
into management and industrial relations problems and 
provides postgraduate studentships and bursaries. Applica¬ 
tions are invited for a post on the Council's staff which is 
mainly concerned with the research grant aspects of this 
work. The successful candidate will be expected to make 
< himself familiar with current developments in research and 
to be able to discuss plans and projects with leading 
research workers. The post will involve acting as Secretary 
to the Council's Management and Industrial Relations 
Committee and helping the Committee both in its evaluation 
of applications for research grants and in its other work. 
Applicants should be at least 26 years of age and have a 
good 'honours degree in the sodiaJ sciences, end preferably 
with some specialisation in management sciences or 
business studies. Experience of research work would be 
particularly welcome, but the successful candidate will be 
expected to deal knowledgeably with aspects of manage- 
Vment studies outside his own specialisation. 

The starting salary will be £2,318 on a scale rising to 
£2,828. The Council is a recognised institution for the 
purposes of FSSU. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications and experience, 
and giving names and addresses of three referees, should 
be sent to the Establishments Officer, Social Science 
Research Council, Room 1130, State House, High Holborn, 
London, WC1, not -later than Monday, October 12, 1970. 


International Planned Parenthood 
Federation 

RESEARCH ASSISTANTS 

Two appointments are to be made to the Information Depart¬ 
ment to assist the Information Co-ordinator in estrablMhlng a 
quick-reference information retrieval system for population and 
family planning programmes m Asia and Latin America. The 
work will include response to internal and external inquiries 
and preparation of periodical reports and briefing materials. 
The Research Assistants Will be members of a small team 
WhiCh will share a growing field of activity utilizing the library 
and other information sources and maintaining contact with 
members ot staff and field personnel in order to ensure that 
the information system is responding adequately to tbe needs 
of programme development throughout the world. Applicants 
should be graduates with special Knowledge of Asia or Latin 
America and some training or experience in information tech¬ 
niques. Applicants for the Laltin American post must be quali¬ 
fied in Spanish. W-oifting experience in the developing countries 
would be an advantage. 

These poets carry salaries not less than £1,400 p.a. with 
lundheon vouchers, sick pay and Voluntary Pension Scheme. 
Apply in writing giving details of qualifications and previous 
experience including two referees to the Office Manager, 18/20 
Lower Regent Street, London, SWi. 

Applications welcome from overseas and the UK. 


MINISTRY OF TECHNOLOGY 


Economic Advisers 


The following five appointments within the Ministry of Technology 
(all London based) may be on either an established (i e permanent 
and pensionable) or a contract basis 


Central Economic Group 


There are two appointments, one to each of the Group's two 
Economic and Statistics Divisions (A & B), both demanding an 
interest in technological development and preferably a knowledge of 
econometrics, statistics or accounting Candidates should preferably 
have worked in industry as economists or in operational research 

In Division A the Economic Adviser will provide the head of the 
branch with economic analysis and advice on problems common to 
many or all industries The work will involve the application, in 
strictly practical situations, of the theories of the sources of growth, 
costs, prices and subsidies; Investment appraisal and cost-benefit 
analysis; resource allocation; and comparative advantage 

The post in Division B will be particularly concerned with the 
chemical, textile and non-ferrous metal industries. The duties will 
include: economic advice in relation to Government policies towards 
industries; participation in economic/technological studies and in 
interdepartmental committees on economic matters. 

Economic and Statistics (Industry) Division 

This division which is part of the Industry Group deals with the 
general economic problems of the nationalised industries and with 
investment appraisal economics and investment programmes of the 
steel and electricity industries. 

Thera are two posts; One is primarily responsible for liaising with the 
modal and planning units and supervising the Division's research 
progremnge. Candidates should preferably have experience in 
planning and executing programmes of empirical research arid a 
sound knowledge of statistical techniques. 


The other is within a branch which amongst other matters deals with 
economic aspects of fuel policy It is preferred that candidates should 
have experience of the application of cost‘benefit analysis in a major 
sector of the economy, be generally conversant with theoretical 
aspects of cost-benefit and welfare economics, and have a sound 
grasp of quantitative techniques 

Finance and Economic Appraisal Division 

The Economic Adviser will be concerned with the appraisal of 
development projects (involving the application of economic 
appraisal techniques in conditions of uncertainty); the examination 
of the effectiveness of governmental assistance to industry, and the 
study of the impact of fiscal systems on industry. 

A sound knowledge of the economic system is essential and it 
would ba valuable if candidates had a qualification in technology and 
experience in industry, especially on such work as investment or 
project appraisal 

All candidates (aged at least 28, exceptionally 26) should normally 
have a degree with first or second class honours In economics or a 
closely related subject and must have had experience in an economic 
advisory capacity, or in research, or in teaching advanced economics 

Starting salary could ba above the minimum of the scale £2945- 
£4027 Tbero are promotion prospects to £5766 and above 


Fuller details of ell the appointments my be obtained by writing to the 

Civil Service Commission* Aloncon Link, Basingstoke, 
Heme., dr telephoning BASINGSTOKE 29222 ext. 500 or 
L ONDCtN01 - 7346444 {24 hour u Anssfone " service). At »H times 
pieese qbfrte 622/S. Closing dots 16th October 197Q K 


i. 1 L .. ' 
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APPOINTMENTS 


The Polytechnic of 
Central London 
RESEARCH ASSISTANT 

Applications art invited for a 
research aasiatant post in a 
new research centre concerned 
with the built environment. 

The person appointed will 
work on projects decline with 
recreation end planning, and 
should have a good degree or 
an equivalent qualification in 
social science, town planning, 
architecture or mathematics. A 
knowledge of statistics and an 
interest in the uae of computer 
methods would be an advan¬ 
tage. 

The successful applicant will 
be encouraged to pursue e 
higher degree in a field related 
to the research programmes. 

The appointment la. In the 
first instance, for a period of 
two years, on salary scale £930 
x C30-C9S0 par annum. 

Application forme, which 
should be returned by October 
16th. may be obtained from the 
Establishment Officer, The Poly¬ 
technic of Central London, 309 
Regent Street. W1R 8AI. 


y 


Norwich City College 

Senior Lecturer in 
Economics 

Ref. BM7. 

A highly ouaMAed graduate is 
required to Iced a email team of 
economist*. with effect from 
January l. 1971. due to the 
retirement of tne present noiaer 
of the post. The ooet involves 
the development of a tutorial 
scheme for BSc Economics and 
participation in the organisation 
and expansion of a variety of 
courses including Higher National 
Diploma in Buelneas Studies and 
Pinal Professional sandwich 
courses and other advanced 
work. 

Substantial experience in 
education and/or business or 
government is neoessary. 

Salary aooordlng to Burnham 
HE Scale (fa.5373a.872 p.a.). 

Application forms and further 
particulars may be obtained 
from the College Secretary. 
Norwich City College. Ipswich 
Road. Norwich. NOR BTD. to 
whom completed forms should be 
returned within 14 days of the 
appearance of this advertisement 


Research 


University of 
Manchester and 
University of 
Mauritius 

Visiting Senior Fellow 
in Public Finance 

Applications are invited for the 
poet, on a two year contract, of 
visiting Senior Fellow In Pubhc 
Finance In the School of 
Administration In the University 
of Mauritius. In certain circum¬ 
stances an extension to a three 
years appointment, including six 
montns to be spent in Manches¬ 
ter on completion of the service 
in Mauritius, might be negoti¬ 
ated. The visiting Fellow would 
be attached to the staff of the 
Department of Oversees Admini¬ 
strative Studies in the University 
of Manchester and seconded to 
Mauritius under the auspices of 
the Inter-University Council for 
Higher Education Overseas. The 
appointment is being made at 
a Mauritian professional salary 
of £3.700 plus a tax free supple¬ 
ment paid in UK of £1,404. 

Duties will mainly Include the 
organisation and supervision of 
high level training oouraea in 
public finance within both the 
University and the Government 
of Mauritius 

The quaUflcaitlons required are: 

1. Experience at a high level 
in government finance and 
accounting in UK or Common¬ 
wealth countries. 

a. An up-to-date knowledge 
of management information and 
management accounting, especi¬ 
ally budgetary control and of 
mechanised and computerised 
systems of accounting. . , 

3. The aoMesdoa of relevant 
professional au&llflcattons would 
be an advantage (eg ACA. 
AACGA, ACWA). 

Further particulars about the 
University of Mauritius and the 
nature of the post may be 
obtained from the Registrar. The 
University. Manchester. Ml 3 
PPL. to whom applications should 
be sent by October 31st. Quote 
reference 197/70/E. 


University of New 
England 

AKMJgAJJ. raw SOUTH . 

Applications are invited for the 
undermentioned position: 

Lecturer in Politics 

A new Department of Polities. 

two courses in uni. A full 
range oi courses leading to a 
Forties major will begin in 
1973. Poffl'lcs will be offered In 
the Bachelor of Arte and 
Bachelor of Social Science cur¬ 
ricula. The Department will 
have two streams: one admlnis- 
trutlve-lnsUibttttonal, and the 
other a politico-sociological 
emphasis. Applications ore 
sought from people specialising 
in any of tne renewing fields of 
the discipline: Australian poli¬ 
tics. comparative politics, poli¬ 
tical theory, political sociology, 
public administration, inter¬ 
national relations and political 
analysis. The successful candidate 
will be expected to take up duty 
as soon as possible after Janu¬ 
ary 1. 1971. (November 30. 1910.Y 

General conditions : 

Salary range is : Lecturer 
$A6,318 x >A348—9AS.406 x 
IA354—IA8.760 pa. 

Conditions include provision for 
travel and removal expenses, in 
addition, for permanent acade¬ 
mic appointments, superannua¬ 
tion Is available, together with 
assistance in buying or building 
a home and study leave. Study 
leave grants are available and 
credit may M granted for exist¬ 
ing study leave entitlement. 

Further particulars and infor¬ 
mation shout application pro¬ 
cedure should be obtained from ■ 
the Secretary-General, Associa¬ 
tion of Commonwealth Univer¬ 
sities (Appts), 30 Gordon 
Square, London. WOIH OFF. 

Applications dose on the date 
stated above. 


BUSINESS & PERSONAL 


We require a Marketing Research Manager to 
lead a team of qualified staff engaged 
on Research, Domestic, Industrial and Com¬ 
mercial marketing. 

In addition to these duties, he will be 

responsible for forecasting gas and alliance 
sales and maintaining performance towards 
marketing objectives. 

The position is based at our new headquarters 
at Potters Bar; starting salary will be within 
the range £2,500—£2,570. Prospects of personal 
development and promotion are entirely 

dependent on his ability within an industry 

which expects to double its level of sales during 
the next five years. 

Candidates should have a degree in 

economics/statistics/busingss studies or rele¬ 
vant discipline cr have a suitable post-graduate 
qualification, together with three years' or more 
experience in marketing research in an agency 
or department and be used to working very 
closely with line management. Age range about 
25-35. 

Applicants should apply to: 

The Senior. Recruitment Officer, 

Eastern Gas, Star House, 

Potters Bar, Harts. 

/ within Hdays of this advertisement appearing. 




UNDER THIS SI6N 


Eastern 


GAS 


ssk for the products of Polish 
Machinery Industry : 

• MACHINE TOOLS 

• TEXTILE MACHINES. EQUIP- 
MENT AND COMPLETE 
PLANTS 

ft WOODWORKING MACHINES 
AND COMPLETE PRODUC¬ 
TION LINES 

ft MACHINERY FOR THE PULP 

and paper industry 

• MACHINERY FOR THE GLASS 
INDUSTRY 

• MACHINERY FOR THE PRO¬ 
DUCTION OF ILA1MPS 

0 MACHINERY FOR THE CABLE 
INDUSTRY 

• PUMPS. COMPRESSORS AND 
COOLING EQUIPMENT 

• VENTILATORS AND INDUS- 
TRIAL DUST EXHAUSTERS 

• AIR CONDITIONING 

• FLUID POWER ELEMENTS 

• PRODUCTION LINES FOR 

• METAL GOODS 

• MISCELLANEOUS METAL 
GOODS 


Sole Exporter: 


1 } 


METALEXPORT 

WARSZAWA, 

POLAND 
Mokotowska 49 
Telex: 814241, 913990 


EUROT8C (Investigators Extraordinary) 
world-wide secret service. 01-437 4610, 
or write B.C.M. Eurotec, London, 

WC1. England. 


POSTOfiADUATE student (20) seeks 
unfurnished or put-furntshed room/flat 
with kitchen. North London. Up to 
£7 p.w. Tel. 01-336 am 


ECONOMIST back numbers for sale Juqe 
1967 to January 1969. May 1969 to * 
May 1670. Offers to Box No. 3387. 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING 


RATES 


Appointments, Business 
Notices, etc. 12e per line. 
Displayed, £9 15s 0d per 
single column inch. 

Education, Courses, Pro¬ 
perty, Hotels, Travel, etc., 
lOe per line. 

Display £8 Os Od per single 
column inch*' 

Box nu^g^mrvfce provided - 

Latest dsteror acceptance 
of advertising copy, noon 
Wednesday. 

Telephone 01-930 5155, 

Ext. 308. 
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The most informative 11 M ••visibly 
planned Diary In the WotaLj 

*• ; , ,11 ... ''"'ii! 

Now restyled Iffprddtobaily every 
detail to keep It as far ahead in 1S7f, 
as ft has always been. 

^ Eighty pages of valuable facts and 
figures specially distilled from, inter- - 
national research surveys and 
official statistical analyses covering 
public affairs, commerce, industry 
and the professions-* perfect refer¬ 
ence book. 

Forty pages of maps offthe world. 
Individual plans of. Important city 
centres-an ideal guide for the inter¬ 
national businessman. 

A delightfully practical diary sec-, 
tion which, like the rest of the book, 
lies open flat bn the'desk, lays out 
the day clearly in the context of the 
week; contains a thirteenth month 
(January of the following year) td ■;, 
assist In forward planping-an indisf^ , 
passable aid to the efficient ordering, K v" 
of a busy life., 

Handsomely -bound" in rich ted • 
leather, with title embossed In real 
gold, this diary fs a plaame to , 
possess, a pleasure to keep bs •< 
personal record y a source of pride. 
Price: United kingdom (Inghidlhg 
hostage and purchase tax) £3.18.0, 
^fbfseas (IncLgpstageby surface 
mail) £3.10.0 (U.S. $8.40).Bold em¬ 
bossing of initials (5/-) or names 
(10/-) extra. 

A special American Edition of the 
Diary is also available (U.S. $12 incl. 
initials and postage by surface 
rosllfc. 

The economist Pocket Diary 

This Is the perfect companion to 
OesfcDiary; Jttollpsrs the day-to- 
ieyput of thedesk Diary tbmake 
.entry transfer ea5y. Tear- 
I and blank paper offer a 
usuallybsglected In ordln- 
rt dlariejs. * , . 

confined 


a table of public hoiidaysthroughout 
the world and international clock 
times-an invaluable companion for 
the traveller. 

The cover of the Pocket Diary is 
in the same luxurious red leather as 
the desk Diary, specially stressed 
and finished with gilt metal comers 
to keep Its appearance the Prtfole 
year through. The pages of this slim 
diary, designed to fit conveniently 
into the breast pocket, are edged 
with gold to add a final note of dis¬ 
tinction. Price: United Kingdom 
(incl. purchase tax and postage by 
surface mail) £1.10.0. 

Overseas (incl. postage by Surface 
mail) £1.10.0 (U.S. $3.60). fcold 
embossing of initials (5/-) or names 
(10/-)»r extra. 

Thp' Economist Desk apd .Pocket 
Diaries are perfect Christmas gifts. 
We will be happy to parcel and des- 
patchTbgmto yotir friends, in any 
"part of the wbrid. 

,> Please appiy fpr order forms to:- 
Tha EOopomist, t dlary pMsJbn, 25 
St. James's Street. London. SW1. 
Telephoned -930 5155, Telex 24644. 
Personal 1 shoppers can buy The 
Economist Diary at The Economist 
Shop In London on the corner of 
Ryder St and St James's SW1. 


m 



DIVERSEY 


<») 



.H - 1 ... c„:; v < , 

BEDEUTET 

CHEMISCHE SPEZIALPRODUKTE 


£ SPECIALITA CHMMICHE 
AR SPECIALKBMIKALIER 
ESESPECIAUDADES- QUIMfCAS 
IS GESPECIALIZEERDE CHEMf|C»# 
PRODUCT!# 

SPECIALISTE DES PRODUITS 
CHIMIQUE8 
BETYR SPESIALKJEMIKXUER 
E PRODUTOS QUIMICqS ESPE<?IAIS 

Diversey Is special chemicals, (l world-wldeand 
is where you are. 

Diversey supplies hundreds of ‘apodal chemicals 
to the food. Institutional, metal and transport 
industries—and to almost evetyOther processing 
Industry as well—where hygiene, housekeeping 
and cleaning are essential. 

Diversey’* professional knowledge pf the Htinst 
cleaning and sanitation systems and Inlmpatod 
hygiene plans is provided as a routine port of 
Diversey service, for your profit. 

With our-know-how and our extensive sstettlon 
of special chemicals, we can solva your rotated 
problems. You can rely on Diverfey—4he Special ‘ 
Chemicals people! 


THE 

DIVERSEY CORPORATION 

HEADQUARTERS 




212 Watt Monroe Street. 
. ■, Chicago, lllinela 60606 
312-752 0800 Cable: &IVERCO 


Your Dlvonoy com pany 
It bat i phene call aWey. 


In: Telephone: 

AUSTRALIA Seven Hill* (N.S.W.) 622-1409 
BELGIUM Huiifagen 02.66,44.06 * 

BRAZIL S.io Pptffo 273-9122 
CANADA ClAfkion (Ontario) 822-3611 
DENMARK Coperthugifl 16,16 16* , 
FRANCE Ozolr La Forrlers406^4040 
GERMANY Frankfurt/Main 20 40.41 ' 
GREECE Athens 924-130 
HAWAII Aiea (Honolulu) 4981911 
HONDURAS San Porlro Sulk 62-11-96 
IRAN Tehoran 45130 611739 
IRELAND Dublin 303 022 
ITALY -Milan 653.451■ 

JAMAICA Kinoston 38678 
NETHERLANDS Amsterdam 020 232714 
NEW ZEALAND Penrose 664-955 
NORWAY Oslo 55.03.73 
PUERTO RICO San June 722 6636 
SINGAPORE Taman Jurong 661146 
SOUTH AFRICA Johannesburg 834-1479 
SPAIN Barcelona 239-6006 
SWEDEN Halaipgborg 08/66 01 60 
SWITZEWJWW ,MbaurMM?)'»t4.34 , 

TMNIOAN AftoM««7-3l7i ' ‘ 1 

UNITED KINOOOM ten* (HmU) M» 

SSSS»^,' 

«'• ■ 1 irVi’^ 
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LOOKS LIKE GENUINE LEATHER? THEN IT MUST BE 



i V 

4 % 


GRABONA Leathercloth 

Wide choice for a multitude of applications; 
GARMENTS, FOOTWEAR, HANDBAGS, 
SUITCASES, UPHOLSTERY, FLOORING 

Available in many fashionable shades and leather dike graining* 


Manufacturers: 

GRABOPLAST Leathercloth Factory, 
Gy or, Hungary , 


250 million 
children never 
get to school 


Export through: 

CHEMOLIMPEX 

Hungarian Trading Company for Chemicals, 
Budapest 5, P.O.B. 121 


1 


And htlf the adult population can¬ 
not read or write Which is pretty 
terrifying When you think this is 
tomorrow's world. Or at least a 
large part of it. In Botswana things 
are a little brighter and the S waneng 
Hill School, started m 1962 by 
Patrick van Rensberg and his wife, 
ig now a model of its kind. Helped 
by the people of Botswana, they 
cleared 60 acres of bushland, built 
the school and are now running it 


We wish there were more schools 
like Swaneng Hill for some of the 
250 million who will never see one 
Quite simply the help War Oh Want 
can give to the world's many deserv¬ 
ing development projects depends 
on your generosity We do need 
more money Desperately. If the 
good work started in Swaneng Hill 
is to go on For go on it must We've 
already proved that to ourselves 
And we hope to you 


TllSIUjllOflfl wnr I^p 0; on Want, The Grove, London W5 


Here’s £ s d I know it will help 




Boys we an proud of— ^ 
Mon In the making i 


The motto of the 'Arethusa' is Pray Hard—Work 
Hard-—Play Han0, and it is this aim which makes 
our boys so worthy of your support Like the boy* 
and girls in pur other homes, many Come from 
unfortunate backgrounds, some are bereaved or 


come from broken homes 


We give them affection and security based on 
Christian values, and we build up their self-reliance 
and confidence in the future But we need financial 


support 


Kir» d, y L t en c O mm°^i^ , A t0 n he Fi^?S3 l1 SSk 
Lt -commander A o cravene* Hrc 


Lt -Commandsr A 0 

Safe ShaftJesburV 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 




Prices. 1970 

High Low 

Ordinary 

stocks 

Price, 
Sept. 30. 
1970 

Change 

on 

week 

Yield 

Sept. 

30 

91 

65-1 

Hoesch 

D65 


1-5 

108 7 

84'a 

Hoogoven 

FI.S7 3 

1-4 

2 2 

ISO 7 

144 7 

Mannetmann 

D.I45 

+0-3 

7-6 

142'* 

102'* 

Rhelnstahl 

D.I03'* 

5 8 

I09’t 

76 

Thyuen Huette 

D.76-7 

-0-3 

7-8 

231 

190 1 

Uglne Kuhlman 

Fr.20l 

4 5’. 

4-4 

8/l's 

SC 

Union Steel S.A. 

7/6 


53 

39 

U.S. Steel 

832** 

+ l's 

7-4 

I3I 1 * 

101'* 

Uslnor 

Electrical A radio 

Fr. 115 

+ 1 

3-9 

235 

161 

A.E.G. 

D.I75'* 

+3 7 

9 4 

255 

211 

ASEA 

Kr.216 

-6 

4-6 

53*a 

40** 

Am. Tal. A Tel. 

S45H 

fa 

5 7 

26/7'* 

20/3 

B.I.C.C. 

26/9* 

+8d 

4 9 

2135 

1470 

Brown Boveri ‘A’ 

Fr.S.I6IO 

t 15 

3-1 

483'* 

408-8 

C.G.E. 

Fr.416 

’« 

3 3 

14/6 

9/7*. 

Chloride Electric 

12/10'* 

H/- 

6 2 

57'* 

25*4 

Comsat 

•45'. 

f« 


77/- 

47/- 

Deeca 

55/- 

4 3/3 

3 3 

56/6 

33/6 

EM.I. 

36/6 

j 3/9 

4-8 

177 

115 

Electrolux a B' 

Kr.l 16 

6 

6-1 

257 

196 

L.M. Erlccson 'B' 

Kr.226 

-6 

2 4 

84*4 

60'* 

Gen. Electric 

•84*. 

f 2 T . 

31 

27/10'. 

33*4 

17/10'* 

GEC 

24/1'. 

- Pad 

3-0 

20*4 

Gen. Tel. A Elec. 

826*4 

•i 

5 7 

152 

102 

Hitachi 

Y.I00 

6 

6 0 

57 h 

45/- 

Hoover *A’ 

56/6 

+2/6 

4 0 

381'* 

223 

I.B.M. 

•292 

+ M 

16 

62/3 

36/- 

Inc. Computers 

Int. Tel. A Tel. 

42/- 

+6d 

5 4 

60 

31'. 

•44 

fa 

2 4 

132'* 

79'. 

Machines Bull 

Fr.86 

I'i 


827 

471 

Matsushita 

Y.47I 

18 

2 1 

205/- 

152/6 

Philips Lmp. Wks. 

200/- 

+ 3/9 

22 

44(10’. 

28/3 

Plessey 

33/1'* 

12 h 

3 0 

I8H 

RCA 

S25’« 

'• 

3 9 

19/- 

48/6 

13/- 

Red Illusion 

15/8*4 

+ 1/0*4 

5 3 

30/6 

Reyrolle Parsons 

39/- 

-21- 

7 7 

259'. 

178 

Siemens 

D.I87 

+3 

4 3 

4000 

2000 

Sony 

Y.2400 

+ 101 

0 6 

39'* 

19 

Sperry Rand 

|25>* 


2 0 

182'* 

131 2 

Thomson-Houst. 

Fr. 136'* 

+2*. 

2 9 

66/6 

40/6 

Thorn Electrical 

59/6 

+ l/h 

18 

48 

32’* 

Western Union 

137 

$64'* 

1-3*. 

3 8 

68'* 

53 T . 

Westmhse. El. 

3'. 

2 8 


Engineering 

37/6 23/- Acrow'A’ 30/- 30 

207 138 AcIm Copco Kr.170 3 2 8 

14/10’* 10/- B.S.A. 13/3 f 6d (n) 

46/9 36/6 Babck. ft Wilcox 43/6 2/3 4-6 

54/6 29/- John Brown 40/6 f2/3 5-7 

16/1'* 10/10'a Cohen 600 15/4’* |-Psd 5 4 

14/10'* 8/- Davy Aihmore 11/- {7'id 18 

14/3 11/6 Delta Metal I3/I0«a +4'sd 6 2 

189 8 138 Demag Dl52 I I'a 5 3 

16/2*4 8/7'* B. Elliott 9/3 + 9d 2 7 

18/6 14/1 •• Firth Cleveland 14/4'* 9 7 

64/- 48/4'* Guest. K. & N. 62/9 4-1/7** 3 8 

210 140 GutehofFngs, H. DIS4'* + S', 4 5 

12/3 7/4’. Head Wrlghtson 8/6 +3d 5 9 

27/9 12/6 Alfred Herbert 15/- +4'sd 2 7 

14/10'* 11/4’. I.M.I. 12/9 +6**d 4 3 

6/6 l/7'» Inter. Combitn. 2/9*4 f 3**d 

47/6 35/- Inter Comp. Air 41/- f9d 3 -0 

442 295 Kullager *B’ Kr.310 27 3 5 

239-9 165 MAN. D.I93'* \ I'i 0-9 

22/6 13/9 Mether A Matt 13/9 3d 4-1 

64/3 50/9 Metal Box 60/- f 9d 3 7 

80 65 Mitsubishi Heavy Y.73 +2 8-2 

25/- 16/3 Morgen Crucible 24/9 4 1/3 3-8 

206 172-1 Pecnlney Fr.178-4 4-1 4 4 4 

60/- 43/9 Ranold 52/9 +9d 4-6 

9/6 5/4'* Sercfc 6/9 + 6d 4-4 

«/- 30/3 Simon Englng. S /9 -3/- 4 5 

2«3 7/- Suvatylnd. 13/9 +1/9 1^5 

12/- 8/6 Stone-fact <9/lo*. +7»*d 5-1 

75/10** 59/6 Tube Investments 71/9* +1/- 6*9 

91/4*a 21/3 Vickers 22/6* +«d 8 9 

JI8/9 ; 37/- Thos. W, Ward 44/9 +1/- ( 6-1 


lied with help from Main. Merrill Lynch, Pierce Fenner A Smith; Ypmelchl Securities Cb.; dnd The me Boston Corporation. Yield In brackets Is on foreeest dividend. * fit dividend. 

7 ' ( 0 ) New stock. if) Plat yield. (h) After Zsmfclsn tax. , (f) To Ittttt date. (n) uSStm sli» r rfa^fr pissed. 


t£k Prices end Yields 
capitalisation. 

The net redemotion vMih allow'far tax at fi. 6d. In £. 
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Prices, 1970 

High Low 

Ordinary 

stocks 

Price. 

Se - 30 

1970 

Chaitga 

on 

Yield 

Sept. 

30 

8/4». 

5/- 

Wellman Eng. 

7/3 

.. 

5 1 

24/6 

16/6 

Weir Group 

17/10*. 

1 4*.d 

6 2 

70/9 

43/9 

POOdp pMnvIMiVltlCiVf 
Allied Suppliers 48/- 

+3d 

3 7 

II/- 

7/10*. 

6 /- 

Ass. Brit. Foods 

9/9*4 

+4 *Kl 

3 5 

10/6 

Assoc. Fisheries 

•/-• 

... 

8 1 

91% 

62*4 

Avon Products 

176% 


1-4 

47/4*t 

34/3 

Beech am Group 

44/J 

f3d 

2-3 

230 

171 

Baghln 

Fr.177 

-% 

4 2 

48/6 

31/9 

Bovrll 

38/- 

15/2*4 

+5^1 

5-8 

15/3 

11/7*. 

12/6 

Brooke Bond *B’ 

3 8 

T 

Cadbury Schweppes 13/- 

- 11 % 

6 2 

31% 

Colg.-Pslmollv* 

$39% 

—% 

3 3 

8 86 

5-36 

Cel. Sugar Ref. 

$A.7 04 

+ 0 * 18 


14/4*. 

4700 

Fitch Lovsll 

12 /- 

+4%d 

4-2 

7000 

Gslgy 

Fr.S.48iO 

65 

0-9 

87% 

66 % 

General Foods 

$77% 

H% 

3 4 

42*. 

24*. 

General Mills 

$27% 


3 2 

•1/4 

46/- 

GIsko 

79/6 

i i/4 

1-6 

37 

28*4 

Heinz 

$35% 

$37*. 

+ 1 % 

2 8 

49s 

32% 

Kraftco Corp. 

•• 


2560 

1763 

L'Oreal 

Fr.1822 

121 

0*8 

5494 

3610 

Motts 

L.383I 

29 


3300 

2680 

Nestle 

Fr.5.3135 

+ 65 

21 

299 8 

240 

Perrier 

Fr. 242 

... 

58 

40*. 

Procter Gamble 

$52% 

T% 

2 6 

28/10*1 

17/3 

Rinks-Hovls 

17/9 

1 3d 

10 1 

55/9 

37/9 

Reckitt A Colm. 

43/- 

■1 5/- 

3 8 

5500 

3700 

Sendoa 

Fr.S.4IOO 

— 10 

1-5 

12/6 

7/3 

Spiders 

8/11*4 

f ll*4d 

7 8 

27/10*. 

19/1% 

12 / 8 % 

Tata A Lyle 

21/3* 

4'w6 

9 4 

16/10*. 

Unlgate 

16/10*. 

f9d 

4 8 

62/6 

37/6 

Unilever 

51/6 


3-6 

222/6 

135/- 

Unilever NV. 

175/- 

-1/3 

4 3 

36/S 

26/- 

United Biscuit* 

26 /-* 

3d 

52 

17/6 

. 0 /- 

Motors, aircraft 
Aiioc. Englnrg. 

13/6 

13d 

6 0 

13/6 

5/7% 

BLMC 

7/1 

1 9d 

7 6 

31*4 

12 % 

Boeing 

$17 

*■ 


44*. 

30*4 

Caterpillar Tract 

$35% 

4 % 

3 4 

35*4 

16% 

Chrysler 

$26*4 

-*. 

2 2 

«/»'• 

3/- 

Chrysler (UK) 'A' 

3/1% 

-I%d 


129-4 

64*. 

Citroen 

Fr. Ill 8 

0-6 


430 

316 

Daimler-Benz 

D385 

- 11 % 

2-2 

24/9 

14/6 

Dowty Group 

20 /- 

M/- 

5 2 

36/9 

26/1% 

Dunlop 

29/4*. 

+9d 

5 6 

3546 

2611 

Flat 

Li830 

148 

4 2 

28/9 

19/6 

Ford (BDR) 

Gan, Dynamic* 

28/9 

1 1/6 

% 

3 6 

30 

17 

$18% 


«/- 

29/9 

Gan. Mts. (Un.) 

40/3 

+ '/- 

42 

31*. 

21 % 

Goodyear 

$27 

% 

3 1 

45/9 

27/3 

Hawker Slddalay 

37/10% 

+ l%d 

6 8 

32/- 

22/3 

Honda (EDR) 

25/- 


4 1 

370 

166 

Komatsu 

Y.I73 

1 7 

4 9 

21 

7 

Lockheed 

$ 11 % 

_ i s 


73/6 

41/- 

J. Lucas 

49/3 


3 6 

19. 

8 % 

Massey Farguson 

$C.9% 



27*. 

13 

McDonnell Douglas 
Mlchalln ‘B* 

$ 20 % 

1 1 % 

... 

1700 

1064 

Fr.1272 

1 37 

1 2 

200 

147 

Nissan Motor 

Y.I47 

3 

5 4 

284-4 

232 

Peugeot 

Fr.247% 

+ 10 

2 8 

3500 

2321 

Plralll-Spa 

L.2894 

+ 129 


25/1 

28/4*. 

10/4% 

Rolls-Royce 

13/4*. 

+ 2/6 

9-0 

15/9 

Smith. Induat. 

IB /6 

l7%d 

5-9 

245 

160 

Steyr-Dmler-Pch. 

%24l 

1 3 

3 3 

398 

280 

Toyota Motors 

Y.2B0 

15 

2 9 

40*. 

24 

United Aircraft 

$36** 

1 1 % 


299*. 

203 

Volkswagen 

D. 205** 

1 1 

45 

265 

144 

Volvo 

Kr.169 

6 

IB 

9/7*. 

5/- 

Westland 

6 / 1 % 

1 6 d 

9 3 

13/4 

8/9 

Wllmot-Breeden 

10/9 

H 0 %d 

5 6 

560 

290 

Office equip., photo. 

Canon Camera Y.336 

4 

2 2 

84 

57% 

Eastman Kodak 

$65% 


2 0 

656 

430 

Fufl Photo 

Y.462 

II 

1-6 

1750 

1352 

Gevacrt Photo. 

Fr.B.1665 

i 50 

3 6 

41/7*. 

21/6 

Gestttner ‘A* 

28/6 

1 1 /- 

1 9 

778 

388 

Nippon Optical 

Y.388 

156 

1 9 

3300 

2340 

Olivetti Prlv. 

L.274I 

1 16 


36/- 

25/- 

Ozalld 

35/3 

)4*td 

3-4 

IIIS 

66*4 

Xerox 

$87 

t’5 

0-9 

56/- 

38/3 

Paper 8 aubHahlng 

Bowiter Paper 45/6* 

3d 

6 0 

12 / 10 *. 

4/6 

British Printing 

5/3 

I 9d 

II 9 

« 8 /- 

11/6 

Bunzt Pulp A P. 

16/4** 

| 4*.d 

5 1 

35*4 

23% 

Crown Zeller. 

$31*. 

*4 

5 1 

26/6 

20/6 

DRG 

25/9 

1 2/9 

5 6 

9/4*. 

6/3 

Inveresk Paper 

7/10*. 

4*«d 

2 1 

33% 

21 *. 

MacMillan Bl. P. 

$C.25*« 

% 


55*4 

Il\ 

McGraw Hill 

$15*. 


4 5 

29/9 

VI- 

News of the Wld. 

23/6 

-1 9d 

8 0 

32/- 

14/- 

Pearson Long. 

19/3 

+ 6 d 

5 2 

50/- 

37/6 

Penguin Pub. 

47/6* 

-f 1/6 

2 9 

55/5 

33/9 

Reed Int’l. 

34/3 

1/4 

73 

61/6 

50/3 

W. H. Smith *A' 

61/6 

I 3d 

3 5 

23/6 

13/- 

Thomson Organ. 

14/3 

6 d 

9 8 

16/9 

9/10*. 

Property 

Capital A>Gountlas 

•5/4 

+ l%d 

2-7 

118/9 

85/- 

Ham marsh., 'A' 

118/6 

+ 6 d 

0-9 

29/5*4 

19/4% 

Land Securities 

24/1% 

6 d 

2-8 

I4/6*. 

10/3 

Lon. March. Sees, 

13/9 

+ 1 'id 

2-9 

26/II*. 

I7/3*. 

Met. Est A Ply 

26/3 

+ 6 d 

2 9 

45/3 

28/3 

St. Martins 

uKl% 

+ 1/3 

2 6 

615 

3)4*4 

S. G. ImmobHaire 

f-7 

7-,3 

25/- 


Star (Gt. Britain) 

23/10% 

4 <*^l 

4-2 

124/- 
18/fl*. ■* 

i-£ ,.Stock Cenvarsn. 
IP* ffTrsls||ar House 

1 ( 0/6 

18/2% 


2 0 

2-0 


Prices, 1970 
High Low 


31 

15% 

44/- 

28/6 

54^ 

25/6 

66/8*4 

39/2*4 

15/1% 

3/IO's 

1810 

1300 

172% 

106 

10/3 

2/3 

80 

54 

26/6 

19/7% 

14 

8 

49/3 

31/9 

29/6 

830 

St 

24 

10 

28 

12% 

539 

358 

24/7*. 

18/3 

31/6 

23/3 

23/3 

16/7% 

37/3 

25/6 

30/1% 

232*. 

W 

665 

334 

46/6 

35/- 

38 

22% 

60/3 

26/1% 

49/3 

IB- 

3080 

1840 

16/- 

*/- 

365 

276 

281 

209 

674 

479 

375 

299 

61/- 

50/9 

347 

251 

29'%4 

19*14 

4 30 

2 97 

123 

63 

292 

172% 

147/6 

80/- 

221 

147-9 

39/- 

29/- 

74*. 

51% 

16/9 

10/3 

21/0*4 

15/9 

16/9 

13/3 

50*. 

31% 

22/6 

16/- 

11/0*4 

4/5% 

11/9 

7/9*4 

30/3 

19/9 

29'. 

20*s 

8/0*4 

5/0*4 

47/6 

43/6 

56 

26 

98 

75 

167 

115 

14/9 

7 /- 

M/3 

7/6 

117/- 

B/4*t 

88/- 

3/11% 

30/3 

20/- 

13/5*4 

I8/4*i 

32/6 

18/- 

72 

50*. 

670 

630 

760 

670 

35% 

22*« 

2575 

2220 

1840 

1632 

693 

635 

226 8 

149*. 

648 

610 

95 

79 


37/6 

24/6 

23/10*. 

16/9 

18/6 

17/9 

23/10% 

28/4*. 

13/3 

% 

19/- 

23/9 

17/- 

21/3 

15/7% 

10/6 

6/7*. 

246*. 

202-4 

199 

158-9 

19/10% 

11/6 

477-9 

344 

J /6 

4/6 

336 

20/3 

34/6 

20/9 

18/4% 

13/9 

45/4% 

30/4% 

M /6 

F 

S/3 

28/6 

JSfc . 

36/6 

W- 

30/9 


95/- 

43/- 


Ordinary Price, Chang* Yield 

docki Sept. 30, on jape. 

_ 1170 waak 23 

Alrlhma I shipping 

American Airlines $21 f 2% 

Brit, ft Comm. 41/- + 1/- 3-7 

Cunard 28/9 -I/- 8 7 

Fumaaj Withy 43/7*. -1/10% 3 9 

Harland B WoMf I/d + 1/6 

Japan Air Une> Y.I40I -19 2-9 

klm am*. +3-8 6*o 

Laird Group 5/2% 4*«d 

Lufthanu D.65% -1% 3-0 

Ocaan Staamihlp 28/- +3d 5-0 

Pan American $14 +2% 

P. ft O. Defd. 41/3* 9d 5 8 

Swan, Huntar 16/11 -j 1/6 9-3 

Swissair (Bearer) Fr.S.645 + 17 4-7 

TWA $15% \ I** 


UAL 

$18 

+% 

... 

Sfeorea 

Bljankorf 

%375 

+3-8 

4-8 

Boots Pure Drug 

24/6 

... 

3 5 

Brit. Home Strs. 

31 /- 

-3d 

3-8 

British Shoe 

23/- 

+9d 

4 3 

Burton Group 

30/- 

+ 1/3 

3-6 

Dabanhams 

28/- 

-3d 

66 

Galarlcs Lafayette 

Fr.186 9 

+ 1-4 


Galariss Precdos 

%334 

26 

3-4 

Grattan Ware. 

Ah 


3 0 

G. T. A. A P. 

$27*4 


4-8 

GUS 'A' 

59/9 

+ 1/9 

3 3 

House of Fraser 

23/- 


6-2 

Innovation 

Fr.B.2350 

+40 

3-7 

Int. Scores 

10/9*4 

+ 2 %d 

5 3 

Karstadt 

D.343% 

5% 

2-9 

Kaufhof 

D.249-8 

1 7 8 

3 6 

La Rcdoute 

Fr.543 

-3 

3-1 

La Rlnascente 

L.308 

1-3% 

2 6 

Marks A Spencer 

61/3 

■i 1/9 

3 0 

Mitsukoshl 

Y.3I8 

- 2 

2-8 

Montgomery W. 

$26*4 


3-0 

Myer Emporium 

$A.3 08 

1 0-03 

.. 

Neckerman 

D.95% 

1 1-8 

2 1 

Nouvelles Gals. 

Fr.172% 

10 % 

2 3 

O.K. Bazaars 'A' 

86/6 

+ 9d 

4 6 

Prlntemps 

Fr.153-8 

+ 0-1 

3-4 

Provld. Clothg. 

36/6* 

4 2 /- 

3 4 

Sears Roebuck 

$69*4 

H 2 % 

1-9 

Tesco Stores 

12/6 

H/- 

2-2 

United Drapery 

18/1% 

1 1 /- 

5 5 

Woolworth 

15/6 

1 3d 

6 4 

Toxtlloa, clothing 

Burlington 

$39't 


3 5 

Carpets International!6/9 

+3d 

7 8 

Carrington A D. 

4/9 

9/6 

9d 

4 2 

Coats. Ptns 

+ 6 %d 

7 4 

Courtaulds 

23/9 


5-8 

Genesco 

$23% 

+ 1 % 


Eng. Calico 

6/4*. 

+ »4d 

7-9 

Snla Vlscosa Prlv. 

47/- 

$32% 


3 7 

Stevens. J. P. 


7-5 

Teijin 

Y.75 

2 

8 0 

Toray Ind 

Y.II5 

5 

7-4 

West Riding W. 

7/9 

+3d 

12-1 

Woolcombers 

8/7*. 


4-6 

Tobacco 

Brit. Amer. Tob. 

115/6 

+ 2/1 

3-9 

Carreras ‘B’ 

4/7% 

+4'*d 

81 

Gallaher 

21/7% 

+ l*td 

8-4 

Imperial Tobacc. 

14/7*. 

—%d 

6-2 

Rembrandt 

22/6 

+ 6 d 

1 3 


Utilitias/ralls 


Canadian Pacific 

$C.63% 



Chubu 

Y.630 

-27 

7-9 

Chugoku 

Y.740 

-20 

68 

Cons. Edison 

$23*. 


7 8 

E.B.E.S. 

Fr.B.2420 

f 20 

6-0 

Intercom. 

Fr.B.I745 

+ 25 

6 6 

Kanial Elec. P. 

Y.655 

38 

7-6 

R.W.E. 

D.I87 

+6 

4-3 

Tokyo Elec. Power 

Y.628 

-20 

8 0 

Tokyo Gas 

Y.82 

12 

7 3 

Invest, trusts 

Alliance Trust 

35/4's* 

22 / 10 % 

15/10% 

1 1/3 

3-1 

Atlas Elec 

4 1/6 

3 3 

B.E.T. Defd. 

5*8 

British Assets 

14/3 

+-l*ad 

2 0 

Cable A Wireless 

23/7*. 

+9d 

3-1 

Foreign-A Col. 

25/6 

23/7*. 

+ 1/4% 

2 3 

Globe Inv. 

1 1 /- 

2 9 

Industrial A Gen. 

21 /- 

1 1/7% 

l'4'.d 

3-9 

Mercantile Inv. 

9/5*4 

4-2 

Robeco , 

fl.225-2 

+3 6 

4*8 

Rollnco 

FI. 172 

+2 

1-2 

Wltan Inv. 

16/6*4 

+ 1 /- 

21 

Miscellaneous 




Air Liquids 

Allied E.P. 

Fr. 345 

4% 

2-6 

8/3* 


6-7 

William Baird 

21 / 1 % 

-4*sd 

10 4 

Bescobell 

27/6* 

+ 8 d 

5*4 

Bookers 

British Match 

18/3 

33/- 

11/6 

tut 

5-5 

5*8 

British Oxygen 

+6*4d 

4-8 

British Ropes 

W 

-9d 

5-2 

Cope Allman 

6/7% 

+3d 

9*1 

Da La Rue 

35/3 

+3/- 

6-4 

Dalgety 

Hays Wharf 

42/- 

48/- 

tl 

6*2 
2 1 

Hudson's Bay 

150/- 

-•/- 

2*7 

Inchctpe 

53/-* 

- 6 d 

3*8 


Prices, 1970 

High Low 

Ordinary 

stocks 

Price, 
Sept. 30, 
1970 

Change 

wedk 

Yield 

jr 

165 

113 

C. hoh 

Y.I24 


4-8 

94/3 

72/6 

Johnson Matthey 

B5/6 

+2/9 

2*9 

28% 

7% 

Ung-Temco-Vought $16% 

+% 

... 

37 

15% 

Litton Industries 

$24% 

+ 1% 

... 

595 

412 

Metallgesellschsft 

D442 

+3 

2*2 

114% 

71% 

Mlnneta M. A M. 

$88% 

+% 

20 ^ 

213 

139 

Mitsui 

Y.I49 

-3 

4*7 

128/3 

23/6 

85/9 

16/10% 

Rank Org. 'A' 
Seers 'A' 

128/9 

23/1% 

& 

U 

25/- 

18/6 

Steetley 

25/-* 


40 

13/10% 

M/3 

26/4*. 

Thos. Tilling 

13/- 

5 2 

W 

Turner A Newall 

33/3 

+ 1/9 

6 5 

29*. 

Union Carbide 

$38% 

+% 

5-2 

IV- 

8/3 

Wilkinson Swd. 

Oil 

«/9* 


6-9 

499 

381 

Aquitaine 

Fr.445 

-M 

2 5 

114/6 

88/8 

Brit. Petroleum 

76/6* 

+•/- 

5 5 

•5/8 

47/6 

Burmah Oil 

55/3 

~9d 

5*9 

205% 

ISO*. 

Cle. Petrolas 

Fr.l58 a 1 

-2*4 

+2 

27*4 

20 

Continental Oil 

$26 

+% 


90*. 

60-1 

Gelsenbtrg AG. 

D.83 


48 

31% 

22 *. 

Gulf Oil 

$27*. 

+% 

5 4 

52% 

36*. 

Mobil Oil 

$51% 

+% 

4*6 

2795 

2004 

Petrofini 

Fr.B.2795 

+65 

3 6 

29% 

20 

Phillips Petroleum 
Royal Dutch 

$29% 

+% 

... 

£24% 

£15*4 

£23*. 

+% 

3-6 

st 

56/3 

Shell Transport 

77/6* 

+3d 

3 7 

38% 

Stan. Oil Calif. 

$45*. 

-*• 

6-2 

49*. 

35*. 

Stan. Oil Indiana 

$47% 


4 8 

67 

51% 

Stan. Oil N.J. 

$67 

+ 1% 

+ % 

5 6 

32 

24 

Texaco Inc $31% 

Gold minos -finance 

5 1 

mm 

123/9 

95/- 

OFSIT 

118/9 

+3/9 

7 4 

74/4*. 

55 h 

Anglo-American 

72/- 

+3(- 

2,8 

64/3 

44/- 

Charter Cons. 

62/6 

4 2/- 

i*,| 

59/3 

47/6 

Cons. Gold Fids. 

58/3 

+9d 

2*5 

197/6 

136/3 

General Mining 

180/- 

-2/6 

4.9 

580/- 

300/- 

118/1% 

J'burg. Cons. 

385/- 

4 20/- 

2 4 

145/- 

Rsnd Selection 

138/9 

+5/- ‘ 

3*^6 

232/6 

170/- 

Union Corpn. 

Minee A metals 

186/10% 

+7%i 

2*9 

29% 

20 % 

Alcan Alum. 

$C.2I% 

- 1% 


3500 

2925 

Aluisulsse 

Fr.S.3250 

-50 

2-5 

39% 

30*. 

Amer. Met. Cllm. 

$34% 


4 0 

7/3 

3/10% 

Amal. Tin Niger. 

4/3 

l%d 

8*6 

32 

20*4 

Anaconda 

$21% 

■1 % 

5‘ 7 

52/6 

26/6 

C.A.S.T. 

37/- 

H 8/- 


63/9 

47/6 

Cons'd Tin Smelters 44/6 

-3- 

(n) 

60/6 

38/- 

De Beers Defd. 

47/-* 

-9d 

3-5 

182*. 

123% 

Falconbrldge 

SC. 141 

+5 


46*« 

33*4 

Inter. Nickel 

$43 

4 2% 


54*4 

38*. 

Kennecott 

$41*4 


6*2 

33/- 

19/- 

Lonrho 

19/-* 

‘ V 

5 3 

145/- 

108/- 

Mount Isa 

136/6 

-11 /- 

3 1 

135 

90 1 

Penarroya 

Fr.99-6 

+5-2 

*4 

73/6 

45/- 

Potgletersrust Plat. 

50/9 

if 

3*6 

36't 

23% 

Reynolds Metals 

$25 

4 4 

70/6 

44/6 

R.T.Z. 

53/3 

+ 3d 

2 1 

^/6 

48/- 

Roan Cons. 

48/-* 

-8/- 

... 

isr 

Selection Trust 

155/- 

4 10/- 

2 1 

1954 

Union Mlntere 

Fr.B.I740 

- 25 

4 8 

155/- 

77/6 

Western Mining 

116/- 

4 3/8 

0*2 

46/- 

34/6 

Zambia, Ang.-Am. 

Plantation!, etc 

40 h 

M/8 

15-8 

2/6 

1/3*. 

Assam Cons'd. 

2/3 

-3d 

... 

59/6 

41/6 

Cons. T. A Lnds. 

41/6 

< 3d 

14*4 

32/9 

25/6 

Guthrie 

28/6 

3d 

10 5 

4/7 

4/- 

Hlghlnds. A Low. 

4/5*4 

... 

12-1 

10/9 

6/9 

Jokal 

10/3 

-3d 

5*8 

3/M 

2/11 

Plantation Hldgs. 

3/6 

4%d 

11-4 


Money market indicators 

Some firming of ratea waa reported in the Eurodollar market 
and, in aterling markets, in inter-bank transactions, the 
sensitive 7-day rate rising above 7 par cant again. Howevd» K '*“ 
other indicators continued to point to cheaper money, 
among -them the American Treasury bill rata «* 

Bank Rate 7% (from 74%. 15/4/70) 


Deposit rates 

7 day*' notice- 
Clearing banks 5 

Discount houses 5% 

Local authorities 7 

3 months’ fixed: 

Local authoi lues 7% 

Finance houses 7% 

Interbank rata 
7 days’ /*.* 


Treasury Mils 

3 months' 6 '*i* 

Eurodollar deposits 

7 days' notice 8 

3 months' S's 


Eurostarling deposits (In Paris) 

2 days' notice 8 % 

3 months* 9*4 

N*w York y 

Treasury MHs 5-81 

Carts, of deposit 7-00^, 

Sterlings Spot rate $2-3881 
Forward discount 
(3menths') *'is cants 

Forward cover (3 months') 
Annual Inc, cost Ihs % 

Issashnsot torrascTi 
Investment $ 30*4% pram 









Isee the airport radar 
asafnendyQdopsey^ 
peering into space 
Rxxritfecxxtrd centra 
planesare safely 
drecteddcwn invisble 
archamebT s«twAmErwws\wsTEN 

If you need a computer- 
based air traffic control 
systenvonefhatwl 
survey the skiesfbr 
hundreds of mfles around 
anaiportcometofTI 
The Gove rnm ent of 
Sweden dki 


In Sweden and 125 other countries ITT prowdea products and aervleea 
rvQiAQ from homo television sots to ooniputsr'bsssd electronic telephone oyotoms 
‘ ~T ters o o mm u n tapaone end elect rod es oompsnres In the UK ere 
phone* and Cable* Blander* T sis com in unftaft l on Laboratories. 

ITT Semioondiietoto ITT Creed ITT KB 


International T elephone and Tempraph C o rporation European Headquarters 
ITT Europe me Boulevard de I Smperaur 11 fr-lOQO Brussels Belgium 


TTT 
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A smack of government 

The Government’s proposals for 
an Industrial Relations Bill are 
a refreshing novelty among pro- 
posals for British economic 
policy since the war: under¬ 
neath the customary soft soap, 
they are drawn up in a pro¬ 
fessional manner. They have a 
real prospect of succeeding, if 
they are firmly applied, page 13. 
The strike of council workers is 
so fa a causing much less chaos 
•than some newspaper reports 
have suggested, and than some 
surrendering councils believe, 
page 69. 



i Blackpool unrockid 

Mr Heath came to the Con¬ 
servative party conference ait 
Blackpool as a conquering hero, 
page 15. Our corre s pondents 
there report on how his ministers 
hired, page 21. 


The Davies formula 

What may be in atom lor 
industry in the coming cut* in 
govemMut eapendfeute. The 
nationalised ated induaUy may 
have to idl aome Ctmm to the 
public, page 63. 


Happy stock markets 

London equities have had quite 
a ball, and should ptufo higher. 
But at doesn’t smack of a real 
bull market, page 64. Wall 
Street dictates the fashion, page 
92. Winners and losers among 
unit trusts, page 88. 



Stand still, will you? 

Mr 'Nixon's invitation to the 
communists to join in a stand¬ 
still ceasefire throughout Indo¬ 
china is tantamount to asking 
them to accept that ithey have 
failed. It is a measure of his 
military self-confidence, page 
17. The latest battle in South 
Vietnam's other war—the 
economic one, page 43. 



The east is khaki 


China's army has pushed its 
way still further into the centre 
of power. But is Lin Piao the 
man who will benefit, or some 
still virtually Unknown general 
behind him ? page 18. 


A chance for AGRs 

An agreement with Geimany is 
the beat hope yet of soling 
British atomic power stations 
abroad; the Germans are better 
salesmen, page 66. 
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Young Liberals 

Sir —It is a pity that the press in general 
totally misunderstood what happened at the 
Liberal Assembly. Since we neither sought a 
personality showdown, nor attempted to take 
over the oiganisation ourselves, perhaps they 
could not be expected to understand. 

Young Liberals, contrary to your caption 
(September 26th), are not noticeably 
pampered nowadays. When the party agrees 
with us, it is because we are discussing the 
very realities you think us impatient of. It is 
the establishment of politics which seems to 
us to be becoming divorced from the 
realities of people and, indeed, of power in 
manv cases. 

Patronise the Liberal party as you will. 
Eastbourne has set us back on the road to 
political relevance.—Yours faithfully, 

Tony Greaves 

Chairman, National League of Young 
London, SEi Liberals 


Helping Russia 

Sir —You describe western "venturers to 
Muscovy ” (October 3rd) scrambling for 
profits on tundra and steppe. One hopes 
some are old enough to have heard of Metro- 
Vickers. Daimler-Benz on the Kama should 
have an exciting time. 

You bravely examine some happy end¬ 
ings to a programme of industrial credits 
to the Soviet Union. "With luck, it may 
force the pace of reform." "An opening 
up of the hermit state ” might produce " a 
more rational and humane political system." 
This type of argument rests on the belief 
that Bolshevism will yield to the demands 
of the technical intelligentsia. But it has no 
need at all to do so. 

The engineers and people like them 
would indeed like liberalism. Not so the 
millions who are the party's real clientele. 
They want goods. Bolshevism took root in 
Russia because it promised a material 
paradise to serfs. But it also promised them 
enjoyment of world domination by the 
Russian revolutionary vanguard. The serfs' 
descendants are getting quite a kick out of 
reports of the crumbling of the "rotten 
west." As yet the Soviet millions are ignor¬ 
ant of the fact that the real material 
“ paradises" lie in Europe and north 
America. 

To pacify the great dumb mass jthe 
Soviet communist party must provide some 
manna. Here it desperately needs our help ; 
and* lik 4 good Samaritans, we westerners 
are, it items, to heed its call Fiat and 
Daimler-Benz (duly Russified) will tool up 
ind proauce*~to the glory of the Soviet 


government. 

Is this wise ? Or would we not do better, 
as nations, to recognise the enemy for what 
it is; and, as businessmen, to tum an honest 
penny in other parts ? The trouble is that 
we arc haunted by the notion that some¬ 
how we must help the evolution of Soviet 
life. It is as if Gladstone had tried to 
convert the Sultans of Turkey to Victorian 
Christianity.—Yours faithfully, 

London, W 8 Charles Jan son 

Equity earnings and inflation 

Sir —You oall in evidence of the decline of 
equity earnings since 1961 die earnings on 
the Financial Times share index. Would 
your witness stand up to cross-examination ? 
What would he reply when counsel asked 
him " Mr Earnings, are you a time series ?” 
He would, of course, have to confess that 
he was not; and his evidence would 
promptly be ruled out as inadmissible. When 
the Financial Times makes a change m the 
constituents of its 30-share index, it carries 
out the adjustments appropriate for 
correcting the price index. But as it 
almost always substitutes a share of low 
earnings yield (or high p/e ratio) for one of 
high earnings yield, eadi substitution brings 
one time series to an end and starts a new 
one on a lower level of earnings. Whether 
the sum of reductions caused by changes in 
the constituents is greater or less than the 
reduction caused by the introduction of 
Corporation Tax I do not know. But that 
was surely responsible for about half the fall 
in earnings which you attribute to inflation. 
Your case may well be completely sound; 
but you undermine it by the witness which 
you call.—Yours faithfully, A. G. Ei linger 
Cambridge Investment Research 

Commercial radio 

Sir —Your article (September 26th) quotes 
the BBC as saying that the range of small 
local transmitten would be cut by inter¬ 
ference from ten miles during the day to 
one mile at night, although, according to the 
corporation, this effect is not so significant 
in the case of its own transmitters as "the 
small ones are broadcasting cm the same 
frequency as the key powerful transmitters." 
Since both these statements ate capable of 
misinterpretation it might be as well to 
examine each one in greater depth. 

It Is true to say that coverage will be 
reduced at night, but this becomes far less 
sinister if expressed as " A transmitter should 
be so engineered that its night time service 
area is equal to the area it is desired to 
cover." 

This requirement is,met by all the low 
power medium wave BBC stations on which 
my company has conducted field strength 
tests, all of which indicated that the BBC 
was achieving acceptable coverage, without 
either British or Continental interference. 

Indeed, k could be said that if the cover¬ 
age wore not acceptable the BBC has no 
justificati o n for setting up 45 of these 
stations, all of which are paid for by public 
money. Despite anything that the Corpora¬ 
tion may* my to the contrary, this argument 


is not answered by saying that the small 
stations are working on the same frequencies 
as the more powerful key transmitters. For 
one thing, this is simply not true. For 
example, the main 140 kilowatt Radio Four 
transmitter at Bipoksnan’s Path is on 908 
kHz (330 metres). This programme is also 
to be heard in the south east on low power 
stations on 206 and 202 metres, and on tins 
latter wavelength Ramsgate, Cromer and 
Barrow all simultaneously broadcast different 
regional variations of the same programme, 
whilst at the same time and on the same 
wavelength four stations in Scotland broad¬ 
cast Radio Two, and Radio One (also on 
202 metres) can be heard from Bournemouth. 
All 'of these low power stations, which 
incidentally share their wavelength with low 
power Belgian, French and Irish stations, 
operate satisfactorily during normal BBC 
working hours. One would hardly expect the 
BBC to <iefute this statement by saying that 
its stations do not operate a satisfactory 
service. 

My company subscribes to the view that 
if virtually unlimited power were used then 
the European broadcasting scene would be 
even more chaotic than at present. However, 
experience shows that, provided power is 
kept to the minimum necessary to cover any 
given area (in some cases less than four miles 
in diameter), then it will be possible to 
design stations to a specification capable of 
providing an acceptable low 'power medium 
frequency local radio service in this countiy. 

—Yours faithfully, Derek Faraday 

Commercial Broadcasting Consultants 
London, WCz Limited 


Sir —Whilst accepting some of the points 
which were made in your Business Brief 
(September 26th), I would like to make 
several observations : 

1. So far as I am aware the Government 
has not yet decided that licences shall be 
granted only for strictly local station opera¬ 
tion. A growing body of opinion, including 
the Campaign for Independent Broadcasting 
and a large number of advertising agencies, 
is strongly in favour of tegional rather than 
local stations covering a larger area geo¬ 
graphically and a huger ctoss section of the 
population. Thi* would, be a better way of- 
serving the interests of both the rural and 
urban communities and also would be more 
likely to attract advertising revenue. 

2. You have stated that only the 
Commercial Broadcasting Consultants have 
actually gone seriously into the problems of 
operation. This is not true, although I accept 
that they are the only organisation which has 1 
entered into discussions with the Performing 
Rights Society and the Musicians' Union. 
Such discussions can be argued to be of little 
use at the present time until the structure 
of commercial radio is decided. 

3. You have quoted figures for station 
equipment which appear to be very low 
and it seems clear that a large number of 
companies are working on a similar financial 4 
estimate. I believe the actual fasts to pe 
much higher and my company has allowed 
for a figure of at least £100,000. 

4. You are quite right to my that 
commercial stations do not neceamrity offer 




k y« tr m London, 


N.Y. 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £5000 PA AND OVER 


Chief Executive 

NEW MULTI-NATIONAL BANK 

Following the incorporation of a new multi-national bank, a Chief Executive is sought 
who, based in London, with other Executives to be appointed later will direct this bank's 
initial operations and long term growth. 

The bank will provide medium term credit for major international companies and 
government agencies and diversify into international merchant banking as soon as 
practicable. The founding members are among the leading Banks in Europe and North 
America. 

It follows that the man appointed as Chief Executive must be of outstanding calibre in 
international banking. While academic qualifications, including Business School 
training would be an advantage, the Board of Directors are primarily concerned with 
identifying a man willing to accept substantial autonomy and whose previous 
experience combines proved ability in business getting, administration and technical 
banking knowledge. Ideally, this will have included a substantial background in 
commercial and investment banking at Senior level. 

Age is not sacrosanct. Salary, other payments and fringe benefits will be negotiated on a 
generous scale likely to attract a man of the right calibre. Nationality is unimportant but 
fluent English and an Internationalist outlook are essential. A second language would 
bean advantage. 

All applications will be treated in strict confidence and no information will be disclosed 
to our Client without permission. For further information please write or telephone us. 
the Bank's advisers on this appointment, addressing your queries to /?. M. Marshall. 

(Tel:01-799 3504). 
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a low standard in broadcasting and in 
fact on evidence obtainable at this time it 
appears to be the case that a local or regional 
station offering little but ppp music would 
not be a financial success, even if it were 
to be licensed. 

5. You have mentioned the possibility that 
local authorities could be involved in the 
choice of franchise holders. This would 
clearly not be in the public interest and 
would allow political pressure to take a part 
in ’ determining the issue in favour of one 
particular company or another. 

It is true to say that few companies 
will, in fact, make a huge profit, and a 
number will find themselves taking on more 
than they can handle, but as things stand 
at the moment, particularly with the strong 
possibility of medium-wave transmissions, 
the introduction of commercial radio in 
this country is certainly a viable proposition 
and long overdue.—Yours faithfully, 

Timothy J. R. Kirkhope 
Radio Northumberland Limited 
Wylami Northumberland 

Seabed 

S»—I do not think Mrs Young (Letters, 
September 26th) has fully appreciated the 
main intention of the American proposals 
on the seabed which can only be under¬ 
stood in the context of the discussions on 
this subject over the past three years in the 
United Nations’ Seabed Committee. 

The provisions on peaceful use and 
pollution, to which Mrs Young draws 
attention, are largely irrelevant : the former 
is anyway covered by the seabed disarma¬ 
ment treaty, which will in all probability 
be endorsed by the current United Nations 
Assembly Session; while all parties have 
always been agreed that, whatever arrange¬ 
ments are finally made, they must include 
provision for pollution control. 

The essential points under discussion 
throughout have been what is the extent 
of the international area, and what arrange¬ 
ments shall be made for exploitation there. 
On both these points the American 
proposals are a step back. The interpretation 
of the admittedly imprecise 1958 Convention 
which Mrs Young gives is one that has been 
almost universally rejected in the com¬ 
mittee (nor is the Convention generally 
ratified), so it cannot be said that the 
proposals merely assert rights which are 
anyway possessed, as Mrs Young implies. 

The crucial right which the coastal state 
would acquire under the American 
proposals is that of determining which 
companies will undertake the exploitation 
in the “ trusteeship ” area. In practice such 
states would naturally choose companies of 
their own nationals if possible. Thus in its 
own area, the United States, for example, 
would not only acquire a substantial propor¬ 
tion of the royalties, but also the profits from 
its operating companies. This would give a 
totally disproportionate advantage to 
countries with big coastlines and educated 
technologies (such as the United States). 
Moreover, since the trusteeship state would 
like the right to determine whether 
exploitation was carried out, there would be 
no protection for the revenues of countries 


producing the same minerals. In effect the 
most valuable part of an area generally 
regarded today as fully international would 
be taken, for the most essential purposes, 
under national control. 

It is no doubt for this reason that the 
American plan has in fact received little 
support, especially from developing 
countries, who understandably do not relish 
being deprived of their fair share in these 
immensely valuable resources.—Yours 
faithfully, D. £. T. Luard 

Oxford . 

Growthmanskip 

Sir—B ritain’s poor economic growth record 
is obviously a matter for grave concern, but 
your otherwise important article, 11 The 
growth that never was” (September 5th) 
was mired for me by the automatic assump¬ 
tion that a rising level of per capita income 
is necessarily the same thing as a rising 
standard of living. 

Will economists never learn ? This econo¬ 
mist did over the summer in Los Angeles 
where he found it impossible to take a 
deep breath without ripping his lungs apart. 
There comes a time where extra growth 
creates more problems than opportunities. 
It is just possible that Britain is close to 
that point right now. If the Japanese have 
oxygen vending machines in Tokyo at the 
moment one can’t help wondering how much 
longer it will be before their “ economic 
miracle ” makes life intolerable. Is The 
Economist prepared to tolerate a similar 
state of affairs in Britain ? Or is there 
something special about Britain that will 
enable it to escape this dilemma ? 

Further, do you really believe that the 
average Briton is slightly worse off than 
the average American Negro ? I certainly 
would not swap my parents’ council house 
in England for a shack in Georgia or a 
ghetto tenement up north. After being asked 
yet again by my girl-friend if I would 
escort her to the supermarket after dark 
because of the muggers and rapists, I am 
even tempted to suggest that the average 
standard of living in Britain is higher than 
in America. Gnp is important but it is not 
everything. After all, there is more to the 
slowing down of the brain-drain in recent 
years than the cut-back in American 
defence and aerospace expenditure. Think 
about that for a while—Yours faithfully, 
Kenneth Hunter 
University of Pennsylvania 

Race relations 

Sir— Yotar article (August 29th) would 
appear to be advocating allowing the Com¬ 
munity Relations Commission one last 
chance to make good. I cannot agree. I 
would call into question the very existence 
of the commission and the thinking that 
led to its creation. 

Recent evidence regarding the affairs of 
the Community Relations Commission has 
fully justified my view , that such bodies 
have anything but thededfed effect upon 
community relations. They can/only cause 
resentment amongst the “ host population, 
much of which will—quite unjustly—be 
directed against the immigrant. 


The time has come for the whole com¬ 
munity relations industry to be reviewed, 
and the danger of the Community Rela¬ 
tions Commission having at its disposal 
large sums of public money recognised. Many 
of the recipients of these monies are vir¬ 
tually self-appointed bodies making little or 
no effort in the field of community relations^ 
The role of the local community relations 
councils needs especial investigation. Some 
of the members of these councils are sin¬ 
cere and dedicated, but however well mean¬ 
ing these people may be they are not truly 
answerable to the public in the way that 
Members of Parliament and elected locql 
authority members are. Yet with the com¬ 
mission's encouragement and financial sup¬ 
port there has been created in this country a 
separate paid establishment for community 
relations, an establishment that by its very 
nature will grow and by its very existence 
create a gulf between the immigrant and. 
host communities that need never exist. 

The local authorities, consisting of demo¬ 
cratically elected members answerable to* 
the electorate as a whole, have at their 
disposal staff highly qualified and experi¬ 
enced in the fields of education, welfare 
and housing—fields where the needs of the 
immigrant are most apparent. Local authori¬ 
ties are indeed equipped to ensure the well 
being of all citizens, to assess local needs 
and set their priorities accordingly. 

To this end I would urge the Govern¬ 
ment to give the most careful consideration 
to this matter. In doing so it may well find 
that the monies at present allocated to the 
Community Relations Commission could be 
put to far better use in the urban pro»f 
gramme for areas of special need—upon,* 
say, nursery classes, children's homes and 
teachers specially qualified to deal with 
immigrant children.—Yours faithfully, 

Tom Brandon 
Chairman, 

Policy and Finance Committee, 
London Borough of Waltham Poorest 
Town Hall, 

Walthamstow, London, Eiy 


BIU Quarterly Economic Review Service 
Every Quarter, 62 reviews cover 140 countries 

AUSTRALIA, 
Papua-New Guinea 

An unpopular budget hae been presented by 
the Australian government. The third quarter's 
review of Australia and Papua-New Quines 
assesaea the likely Impact of tax Increases on 
the economy, which Is still on an Inflationary 
course, and looks at foreign Investors' Interest 
In new developments In Papua-New Guinea. 


An annual eubecription to one review (4 Issues 
and an Annual Supplement) la £10 (US$28). 
Air mall postage extra. Single copies SO/* 
(US$9) each. Dstalle from : 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD 1 
Spencer House 27 St. James's Place 
London 8W1 
Tel. 01-483 0711 Ext 27 
*» ThM WMk NY WP 

m.ailWMNO. ■ 

. » Qumo VhHn r l i MOP 

TN.0I49M 

M.S.A. Building 77 Robinson Road Singapore 1 
Tel. 983021 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £5000 pa and over 


WHAT YOU ARE: 

A senior management consultant with experience in 
an important consulting firm. You are able to master 
marketing and development planning with dynamic 
growth and profitable companies. 

WHAT'S YOUR KNOW-HOW: 

Leading a consulting team, including programming, 
budgeting organisation, etc. 

WHAT YOU WANT: 

A challenging job, with an unlimited growth 
opportunity. 

WHAT WE ARE: 

Ci:G0S—Paris, New York, Brussels, Milan, Madrid, 
Dusseldorf, Amsterdam, Stockholm, 1,350 people. 
Growth per year: 35%. The number two European 
management consulting organisation (the leadw in 
profitability). 

WHAT WE DO : 

We're opening a marketing and integrated business 
agency to serve our European and US clients in their 
English market operations. 

WHAT WE OFFER: 

Besides selected clients with high-quality, prestige 
products, we work as a fast-moving, entreprenurial 
team, affording rapid access to partnership status. 

Become our: 

GENERAL 

MANAGER 



Send r6sum6s to: 

91, rue Jean Jaurds-92-PUTEAUX-PARIS- 
France-Ref. 3153 

Interviews will be arranged in London, 
October 26th-29th 


Large Canadian Financial 
Institution 

a 


requires 


VICE-PRESIDENT 

Reporting directly to the Chief Execu¬ 
tive Officer. To determine overall 
investment policy and supervise a 
substantial diversified portfolio. Basic 
requirement is a knowledge of the 
fundamentals of sound institutional 
investing as evidenced by his record 
with a successful corporation. He 
may well be > the number two man 
in an insurance company, pension 
fund or investment trust, who is 
presently blocked. 

Salary up to $76,000 plus fringe 
benefits. 

Initial interviews to be conducted 
in the UK. 

Write or telephone collect: 

Stuart W. Don, 

Ward Howell International, 

76 Jermyn Street, 

London, SW1. 

Telephone01-839 6481 


















The day we gave a customer 
some washing machines. 


One of our customers 
imports washing machines into 
Australia. His was one of the 
first ACT Container shipments 
to dock Down-Under. 

On that day, he had this to say:- 
"Before Containers we 
suffered more than 25% loss 
through damage. Now, our ACT 
container consignments arrive 
in 100% condition” 

He went on:* 

"We can now unpack 24 


units in half-an-hour. Before 
containers, it took a full day, 
with the same labour force . 
Hardly surprising that he told 
ACT he was "walking on air”. 
We gave this to our 
customer — 

1. A 25% saving on transit 
damage 

2. A large saving on labour costs 
in handling 

3. An expected cut-back on 
insurance bills. 


4. The end of a lot of the import paperwork. 

5. Some very happy clients with deliveries 
comfortably met. 

May your feet never touch the ground, 
sir. Give us a ring. And name your day. 


Associated Container 
Transportation Ltd. 

136 , Fenchurch Street, London E C .3 Tel: 01-481 2567 


LONDON REGION Oreett Depot, Brentwood Road Oreatt. Essax Tel 0375 5181 Talax 27602 MIDLAND REGION Collage Road Parry Barr Birmingham 22B 
Tele 021-306 7631 Tfli* 398094 N W REGION Barton Dock Road Urmston Manchester Tel 06lr7469l21 Telex 668423 LIVERPOOLOrrell Lane, Bootle. Liverpool 
L20#NRiTt*l 061-626 B260 Telex 62666 N E REGION Wakefield Road Stourton Leeds 10 Tel 0532 74026 Telex 657330 SCOTTISH REGION Gartsheme Road 
Gaaphavne, Coatbridge, Lgnatfcahire Tel 0236 27526 Telex 778562 BRISTOL 11 Park Street Bristol BSI 5NF Tel 0272 24713 BELFAST lawther & Harvey Limited 
16*20 North Howard Street. Belfast BT13 2LT Tal 0232 20244 Telex 74498 DUBLIN The British A Irish Steam Packet Co Ltd P O. Box 19A, 12 North Wall, Dublin 1 
Til. Dublin 41821. TNgx 6366 








Another earth-shaking story 


The world’s largest sugar silo, in 
Durban, was the cause of it. 

Contractors Grinaker Construction 
called in Cementation to use 
Vibroflotattan to shake the sandy earth 
into something worth building on. 

Over 200,000 tom of sugar need some 
pretty solid foundations. Cementation, 
with a vast fund of experience gained on 
contracts around the world, was able 


to provide them. 

We're doing some pretty remarkable 
things in other places, too 
Because we’re experts under the 
ground. Mining. Exploration. Site 
Investigation. Drilling. VibrnflotanotL 
Diaphragm walling Piling. Pipe Jacking* 
Auger boring. Chemical grouting. 

And they’re only our hidden assets 
Above the ground we’re just as busy 


building Schools. Libraries Roads 
Offices Bndges. Harbours Hotels 
Practically anything you care to name 
Just about anywhere you can think of 
So if you want earth-shaking 
experience, and experience in any type 
of construction, come to Cement***™ 


Cementa.tio 


m 


The Cementation Company Limited, Cementation House, Mitcham Road, Croydon, Surrey (01-684-6955) 
International Civil, Building, Mining and Specialist Engineering Contractors. “ 
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Fly Peruvian 
to South America. 
The scenery’s great. 

There's nothing we can do to improve the view 
from the aircraft window. But weve done the 
next best thing. We've provided just about the 
best in-flight scenery any air line has to offer. 

In the shape of the charming hostesses who look 
after you on the way. With a brand of hospitality 
that's very personal. Very Peruvian. And as quietly 
efficient as the air line itself. 

So you don't have to wait till touchdown to see 
the beauties of South America. 



They're waiting to welcome you aboard at the 
airport.Step inside. The 
scenery's great. Contact " 

your Travel Agent or k 

Fly the Imperial \^l 

Inca Service. mi 


Condon s Midrib ’Caracas 

• •■■■ - •—»- » 
Paris ’Port of Spain Bogo 


•No traffic rights between Caracas and Port of Spain 
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PROPERTY 



Space on this page is permanently reserved for 
Estate Agents who have industrial, 
commercial and private property for sale. 

watch this site 

JEJ Johnson Space Agent Tel: 01 -930 5155 


ii 


The 
people 
in property 
finance 

SAGE & DAWSON 

(LIFE & PENSIONS) LTD. 


Lease -Backs Mortgages 

The Mortgage and Finance 
Dep ar tment of Sage and Dawson 
deals with every aspect of 
property finance from house 
purchase to lease-backs, also 
short term finance. 

For Information and personal 
service contact: 
Mr. D. Gilroy, Sage and Dawson 
(Life A Pensions) Ltd., 3Lloyd's 
Avenue, London E.C.3.01480-7447 


Our Institutional and pension 
fund clients have a continuing 
demand for real property 
investments. 

We are able to discuss any 
propositions from Com m erc i al 
Companies for the purchase of 
their properties by our CHen tp 
and the subsequent leasing 
back of them to the vendor 
company. 
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what ctoes it really mean? 0J) 

Signifying one - a unity. An integrated group that brings 
together names well-known in diverse industrial and 
consumer fields. Such as Accles & Pollock, Ascot, 
Radiation, British Aluminium. Charles Churchill, Coventry 
Gauge, Creda, Raleigh, Russell-Hobbs and many more. 

advanced 

Means leading in challenging new’ areas. Such as 
numerically-controlled machine tools and aluminium 
smelting. In new production processes, such as revolu¬ 
tionary tube-making methods. In new product develop¬ 
ments like safety steering columns and self-cleaning 
electric ovens. In management techniques like com¬ 
puterised production and quality control systems. 


engineering 

Skills that are based on the creative manipulation of 
metals. Advanced engineering that has put Tl first in 
precision tubes, aluminium, electrical equipment, auto¬ 
mated materials handling systems, bicycles, machine 
tools, and many domestic products. 

group 

Tl is a big one With assets of C260 million. More than 100 
companies employing 68,000 people, backed by research 
centres initiating technical innovation and development. 
World sales total C300 million. For an objective view of 
this advanced engineering group and how it tackles its 
problems, you are invited to read hew Tl puts computers 
to work — an assessment by b leading business journal. 




Advanced engineering group 


Tot Tube Investments Ltd, Information Service, 
Bridgewater House, Cleveland How, St James's* London, 

Please send me a copy of the article describing how Tl 
puts computers to work-an independent 
assessment of Tl from outside the group. 

Name 
Address 
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First smack of firm government 



The 179 paragraphs of Mr Robert Carr’s “ consultative 
document” albout his coming Industrial Relations Bill 
contain a core of good, reforming, praiseworthily 
professional proposals, rather skilfully culled from the best 
American and other legal experience ; but have then 
hidden many of them beneath the expected layers of 
obligatory' British humbug. In the debate that will rage 
up to and beyond the passing of Mr Carr’s bill next spring, 
it is going to be important to cut out that conventional 

* humbug when talking about the record of British trade 
unions. The best way to cut it out is to start with the 
question that Mr George Woodcock once posed to his 
Trades Union Congress, but then carefully did not answer: 
namely, what are British trade unions now for ? 

The straight answer is 'that trade unions are still 
necessary in order to fight for the maintenance of the 
ordinary man’s self-respect, in a class-riddcn British society 
where boss-worker relations in occupations that are not 
unionised (eg some white collar ones) sometimes continue 
to be relations between authoritarians and creeps. Many 
of the new generation of white collar workers, who now 
■ provide trade unionism with its one growth point, rightly 
refuse to submit to this atmosphere of autocracy ; but an 
educated public is bound increasingly to see the two biggest 
snags about present British trade unionism as a mechanism 
for countering and changing it. 

First—although some people still seem to be surprised 
v 4 when this obvious fact is pointed out—British trade 
unions nowadays certainly cause their members’ real 
incomes to be lower than they would be if trade.unions 
did not exist. This is because they cut real gross national 
product by far more than they redistribute it. Although 
some unions that can restrict entry to their trade (such 
as dockers and printers) do temporarily win their members 
a higher place up the. ladder, any study of the narrow range 

• of variations in ihe share of wages in gross national product 
—as between different decades in Britain, or as between 
Britain and other industrial countries—suggests that even 
the strongest trade unions are unlikely* by themselves, to be 
able to lift the workers’ share of annual national income by 


more than 5 per cent, if that. And, of course, Britain’s 
annual national income would be higher than now by 
much more than 5 per cent but for -the depredations 
wrought on the economy by trade unions in the past 25 
years. 

The main trouble is not simply that successive govern¬ 
ments have felt obliged to restrict economic growth in 
order to fight trade-union-generated inflation. A much 
worse handicap is that British businesses have found it 
impossible to plan for steady industrial progress when 
demarcation and other restrictions about what work can 
be done by which workers, and at what price, are con¬ 
stantly maintained or even suddenly imposed by lightning 
strikes in clear breach of written and expensively paid-for 
labour agreements. In these last respects Britain now has 
the worst record of any industrial country, and it is 
no coincidence that Britain is also the only country 
where those who break agreements by calling lightning 
strikes have special and absolute legal protection against 
being sued under the normal law of contract. 

Secondly, although trade unions do protect the liberty 
of workers against sometimes overweening bosses (includ¬ 
ing many bosses who would 'be very angry to be told 
they are overweening), there is no doubt that British trade 
unions now also commit some monstrous offences against 
liberty—both that of their own membeis and that of the 
five-sixths of the population of Britain (and three-fifths 
of its labour force) who do not belong to unions. This 
week industrial action by the National Union of Public 
Employees has been causing raw seiwage to seep into, the 
rivers of Britain, with obvious dangers to health and 
possible dangers to some people’s fives. If any private body 
except a trade union did tins, in pursuit of die admitted 
personal profit of its members, it would be unanimously 
agreed that there should at least be some framework of 
legislation to define the steps it must go through before it 
did it—but it is noteworthy that Mr Carr’s supposedly 
union-bashing proposals this week still would not impede 
the NUPE’s present actions in any way. There has been 
more publicity in the newspapers about the viciousnesses 
that trade unions sometimes commit against their own 
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members, including occasionally taking the right to work 
in his trade away from somebody who has offended the 
union powers-that-be ; Mr Carr’s proposals therefore con¬ 
tain safeguards against this. But the newspapers have paid 
far less attention—for obvious reasons of avoiding libel 
actions—to a bigger scandal in trade union affairs 
today, which is low-level corruption. In too many places 
the way to avoid a strike is to pass a straight bribe to 
whichever local potentate or bully boy would otherwise 
be most likely to call one. Here again the trouble is that 
unions are regarded in law as small voluntary organisations 
like suburban tennis clubs, whereas they in fact deal in 
business operations with large sums of money at stake ; if 
British business was not policed by some rules in companies 
acts, the decay there would be quite as bad. 

Mr Carr’s proposals should be judged by the extent 
to which they would cut down the worst of these abuses 
and scandals. How far might they do so ? 

Registrar and NIRC 

The key creations in Mr Carr’s bill will be a strengthened 
Registrar of Trade Unions and a new National Industrial 
Relations Court (hereafter called NIRC). The registrar 
will keep a list of registered unions, and a centrepiece 
of the legislation will be that strikes that offend against 
employment contracts (as almost all strikes do) will still 
not render anybody liable to pay damages to employers 
if these strikes have been called by registered unions or 
“ officials and members acting with their authority.” But 
any unregistered group or person who calls or incites 
such a strike will be liable to pay full damages. This Is 
a change that was first advocated by The Economist in 
the 1950s, and wc have long argued that the registrar 
should progressively tighten the rules that must be obeyed 
by unions that desire to remain registered (even imposing 
some rules against the operation of restrictive practices). 
The rules that Mr Carr’s registrar will require are less 
radical, and he will not play any part in initiating actions 
against unions who break agreements with employers (which 
the employers were right to want, but which Mr Carr 
seems to have refused on dubious public relations grounds). 
Still, the rules filed by any union with this registrar will 
have to include clear identification of which authorities 
in the union have power to call a strike ; and for the 
industries with the worst labour relations there is going 
to be the important additional weapon of Mr Carr’s 
“selective introduction of enforceable procedures.” 

If a union or group of unions persistently fails to get 
workers in its industry to abide by a sdt of rules that 
allow production to proceed in an orderly fashion, then 
the Commission for Industrial Relations will be asked to 
recommend new procedures of bargaining (including new 
definitions of the authorised procedure for calling a strike) 
in that industry ; and the NIRC can then make these 
recommended new procedures legally binding. It seems 
Highly likely that within a short period of time the local 
officials wjho have called so many lightning strikes in 
the motor components industries will find 

themselfv^Pbnger listed as persons authorised to call 
strikes by ^tifegistered union, so that employers will be 
able to sd^thSlri for the damages caused by any strikes they 
incite. 

The second main function of the NIRC will be to 
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adjudicafte on what are to be called “ unfair industrial 
actions,” and to tell the transgressors to stop and some¬ 
times award damages against them. Mr Carr has been 
careful to list 16 deeds that would be called “ unfair 
industrial actions” if committed by employers, against 
only 13 'that would be regarded as unfair actions by 
unions. But most of the employers* 16 are actions that 
would not be perpetrated by a good employer anyway, 
although opportunity is rightly being taken to give workers 
more protection against unfair dismissals and to say that 
any dismissed worker with more than 15 years’ service 
must get at least eight weeks’ notice. By contrast the 
bill’s designation as “unfair” of 13 quite common trade 
union actions really will cause some major changes in 
British industrial relations. In particular : 

(1) The NIRC will be able to award damages against 
those who induce or threaten to 'induce a strike that would 
break any legally enforceable collective agreement, and 
after this legislation all collective wage agreements will 
be deemed to be legally enforceable unless 'the signatories 
say specifically that they are not to be. Cynics say that 
the unions will make sure that this specific disclaimer is 
attached to all their wage agreements, but employers 
will have an incentive to offer a bit more in agreements 
that avoid such a disclaimer and name a fixed term. The 
incentive is that all those who called strikes for higher pay 
during that fixed term would then be liable to pay 
damages. It is by 'this process of legally enforceable con¬ 
tracts for a fixed term—often two or three years—that 
countries like Germany and America manage to avoid so 
many (even though not all) of the lightning unofficial 
Strikes that continuously plague Britain. 

(2) It will be an unfair industrial practice to call a strike 
in an effort to secure the dismissal or non-employment 
of anybody, including on 'the grounds that the worker 
concerned is a non-unionist. The bill will virtually ban 
the “ closed shop,” although Mr Carr agrees that it will be 
right for firms to establish an “ agency shop ” if a clear 
majority of their workers vote in favour of one by secret 
ballot. In an “ agency shop ” those who do not wish to 
become union members would still have to pay subscrip¬ 
tions to the union ; but a paid-up non-member could then 
presumably be a blackleg in any strike with which he dis¬ 
agreed, and the union should be unable to discipline or 
discriminate against him after the strike was over. 

(3) The NIRC will be able to fine those who “ take or 
threaten any action to prevent or hinder any person 
exercising any right or performing any duty under the 
bill.” This is important because the CIR, besides being 
able to recommend compulsory new bargaining structures 
in difficult industries, will adjudicate in inter-union recogni¬ 
tion disputes ; any strikes designed to influence the CIR 
during its inquiries will also be “ unfair industrial actions.” 
Moreover, if strikes that would gravely damage the nation 
seem imminent, the Secretary of State can ask the NIRC 
both to require a 60 day cooling-off period before the 
strike is called and to demand a secret ballot from all 
members. 

Enforcement 

The important and intelligent strategy behind the Can- 
proposals is that the NIRC will be dealing only with 
those who “ induce or threaten to induce ” the disapproved 
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*>rtS'of strikes. It will have no remit or power to go 
chasing after the strikers themselves. The methods of 
enforcement against the trade unions have been drawn up 
in the way that have long been recommended by The 
Economist: the one way, as we think, which will work. 
^Hitherto unions have pretended that unofficial strikes by 
workshop groups are no responsibility of theirs, but they 
have really sat back and held an umbrella over them ; 
often everybody has known that, in one way or another, 
union discipline would be used against those who disobeyed 
the shop stewards’ instructions. After this bill the unions 
will have to use their “ best endeavours ” to stop breach- 
%f-contract strikes called by unregistered groups ; if the 
NIRC decides that a union has in any. way abetted 
them, then its union funds will be very much at risk, 
and there will be the ultimate sanction of its own 
de-registration. Those who blackleg against unofficial strikes 
will have absolute protection for their jobs. Any activists 
who try to induce action against these blacklegs, or any 
employers who submit to such inducement, will be liable to 
nay large damages. 

~ It is true that it will not be easy to enforce these 
proposals against even the most flagrantly breach-of- 
contract unofficial strikes if they are genuinely spontaneous 
and unanimous: the sorts of strike where everybody 
suddenly walks out of the paint shop because the heating 
isn’t working. But nobody should want to use this steam¬ 
roller against such entirely justified human actions. 
Critics who say that legislation can do no good implicitly 
assume that all unofficial strikes in Britain well up from 
unanimous support at the grassroots in this way. Those 
^ who argue in favour of the legislation will be right if 
absolutely any calls to unofficial strikes in Britain are of a 
different sort: if there are any unofficial strikes that are 
not unanimously welcomed by the workers, but are 
obeyed by some unwilling people who are frightened of 
running foul of tfie shop stewards. Britain’s uniquely bad 
record of unofficial strikes—which occur in a form and 
on a scale unknown in other industrial countries—could 
either be due to our workers being uniquely bloody- 


minded and our managers uniquely infuriating; or it could 
be due to the observable fact thait Britain’s shop stewards 
are given unique scope for playing their own power game 
because Britain is the only country where they have 
been able to call breach-of-contract strikes with total 
contractual impunity. The latter is the right explanation, 
and there Is a real prospect that this legislation can help to 
counter Britain’s worst industrial disease. 

It is true that a dedine in unofficial strikes might well 
lead, as in other countries, to an increase in official strikes 
at the end of each wage contract’s- term ; and that the 
listed record of hours lost by strikes might even go up as 
a result (partly because official strikes always get into the 
record, while some unofficial strikes don’t). But the foreign 
disease of long-prepared strikes at the end of perhaps a 
three-year wage contract—which have approximately the 
same economic effect as an extra two or three weeks’ 
holiday every three years—causes far less damage to the 
economy than the British disease, where managements 
are stuck in the mud of age-old traditional practices 
because they know that any step they take for greater 
efficiency can set off another burst of breach-of-contract 
stoppages. 

After a period when activists in some factories may fight 
against the bill—and will have to be sacked, with a right 
of appeal to the NIRC for unjust dismissal but with the 
unions’ funds at risk if they encourage any other action 
to protect them—the prospect is that this legislation 
should slowly help to shift the country from the serious 
British disease to the milder foreign disease. The industrial 
effects could be considerable and beneficial, provided only 
that the right men are appointed to NIRC and its junior 
industrial tribunals, to the CIR (where Mr George Wood¬ 
cock will have ito be replaced) and above all to the 
registrarship (where there will be need for a man who will 
subject union rule books and audited accounts to very 
dose scrutiny). This really does look like the first smack 
of firm Conservative government. But it may be a disad¬ 
vantage, not a diplomatic emollient, that Mr Carr still 
looks so pained and unmagisterial as he administers it. 



See, the conquering hero comes 

The Conservative party at Blackpool was not inclined to assess where the 
main strains in policy will develop during this Conservative administration. 
But it is setting up an interesting inquiry into the party system 


It is many years since the leader of the Conservative party 
•was able to set off for his annual party conference with 
quite the same degree of equanimity as that with which 
Mr Heath caught the train to Blackpool this week. It will 
probably be a few more years before it ever happens again. 
For that reason alone it would be oarping for anybody to 
complain that it all seemed to be going for Mr Heath this 
week. Indeed, the only problem before the assembled 
party was how the leadership could inject just enough 
controversy into the proceedings to prevent die love feast 
' from turning into a great yawn, without ministers giving 
tdo many policy secrets away or disturbing the party 
faithfuls’ gratitude to Mr Heath for winning the election 
for them. 


Mr Health could not say that most of his opponents did 
not try as willingly as his friends to make life easy for 
him. The Labour party helped by allowing Mr Jack Jones 
to run amok last week, and Mr Enoch Powell had the 
political good sense and the personal good taste to stay 
away from Blackpool this week. Butt the air of political 
unreality—engendered as much, perhaps, by the timing 
of the general election as its result—lingered on. Seeing the 
new men on television all day and every night may have 
persuaded .the doubtful that there had been a change of 
Government in June. It was noticeable last week, for 
example, that' most people, had almost stopped calling Mr 
Wilson prime minister. But this week’s conference gave 
no more real indication of the way the'Tory party is likely 
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to develop over die next few yean than Labour's am* 
ference had done for it in the same Winter Gardens last 
week. 

The mood of the conference was basically far too self- 
congratulatory to assess where the main policy Strains will 
develop in the Tory party during this parliament. As a 
result it is too easy to say that the pressures on Mr Heath 
will all emanate from Mr Powell and his friends on what 
is broadly the right of the party. That still might prove to 
be true. Certainly nobody at Blackpool could be under 
any illusion that, simply because Mr Powell chose to keep 
his head down this year, all the Powdktes have their 
tails between their legs. On the contrary, although there 
was not, for mice, a demand for a debate on immigration, 
the local representatives insisted upon debating a resolution 
which called for the lifting of all sanctions against 
Rhodesia. Mr Ian Smith’s supporters were easily defeated 
in that debate, but the conference had felt they should 
have their say. 

It is impossible to tell whether latent Powellism, eithei 
in the mass party or (where it counts most of all) in the 
parliamentary party, is greater than it was last year, or js 
likely to grow. Office, or the prospect of office, often has 
a salutary effect on an MP’s previous opinions ; but for 
every former Powellite who scrambles back to respectability 
for that reason there may well be one or more who will 
use Powellism as a cover for his own disappointment. 
The most that can be said is that the atmosphere will be 
vastly different next year. Indeed, it must be hoped that 
Mr Heath will have a rough conference next year. If he 
does not, it will mean that the Tory party will not be 
holding its grand inquest on Parliament’s decision to join 
the common market. 


Even so, as not all Tory anti-marketeers are Powellites 
by a long chalk, the vote next year will not be a true test 
of Powellism. That test will come only when the party 
gets round to judging the Government’s economic perfor¬ 
mance and its taxation and social policies. The purely 
Powellite crunch, if it comes at all, is probably at least 
two years away. But there is nothing inevitable about it. 
On the evidence of this year’s conference it could be 
argued that discontent is as likely to come from the party’s 
left as from its right. The moderates have already expressed 
disappointment with the Government’s education policy 
and its statements on arms for South Africa, and they are 
apprehensive already about Rhodesia. In fact, the common 
market apart, the closer Mr Heath sticks to his Selsdon 
Park policies the more he is likely to assuage his right wing 
at the expense of his left. The latter will look moic 
nervously at the cuts in public expenditure and the working 
out of the Government’s social policies than any Powellite. 
But those on the left of ithe Tory party have always been, 
and still are, Mr Heath’s men. Next year they will be as 
dominated by the common market as any Powellite. After 
that they could conceivably become more restless than 
anyone. 

In some ways, the manner in which the Tory party 
develops could be as important for the political Hfe of this 
country as the direction in which it moves. One of the most 
interesting aspects of the party in the past two years has 
basil thp way that its opposite wings have combined to 
party leadership towards considering the need for 


a more outwardly democratic stance. The younger members 
of the party, in particular, have been demanding what they 
call more meaningful debates at party conferences; and 
the right has been insisting that its favourite issues—educa¬ 
tion, the common market, immigration—should be taken 
to a vote. The result, which is a hangover from a decision 
taken after last year’s conference, is that at the end of this 
week a commission under Lord Chelmer will start work to 
detennine whether the party needs to make its procedures 
more democratic at all levels, and if so how. 

If conducted vigorously, and there is sufficient sympathy 
for its aims among the parliamentary leadership to suggest 
that it will be, this inquiry could have a seminal influence 
on British politics. Its importance lies in the fact that if 
the problems of party are to be solved in the fourth quarter 
of this century, they are more likely to be resolved in the 
Conservative party than in any other. Indeed, the Labour 
party, although even more greatly in need of such an 
inquiry than the Tories, could not undertake a funda¬ 
mental examination of its own structure and role because 
of its dependence on trade union funds. Such an examina¬ 
tion by both parties is long overdue. That does not mean 
that Mr Grimond and those like him, who are anxious to 
argue that the party system is in its death throes, are right. 
Even if they were, die political groupings, or whatever 
would replace the present system, would face the same 
bask problems as the Tory and Labour parties do today. 

Lord Chelmer and his committee would, therefore, be 
performing a service above and beyond their own party’s 
interests if they made their inquiry the most wide-ranging 
possible. They should not feel pushed for time to complete 
a merely superficial report about the relationship between 
the annual conference and the mass party on the one hand 
and the parfiamentary leadership on the other. The over¬ 
whelming need is for something far deeper than that. 
Indeed, the reappraisal of party in all its aspects needs to be 
so fundamental that the committee might have some 
difficulty in deciding where to start. 

It could do worse than start from the perfectly aiguable 
premise that the party is only one of many conflicting 
pressures and influences on government; and, as the state 
of party organisation has relatively little effect on the result 
of a general election, the prime function of the party out¬ 
side Parliament now is not much more than to reduce the 
number of candidates scrabbling for any particular con-’ 
stituency. Most local party activists have little say in the 
selection of their parliamentary candidate, and even less 
influence on him after he has been elected, often for life. 
The most the local party can claim is that by adopting an 
official Conservative or Labour candidate, who will be 
neither the nominee of the parliamentary leadership nor' 
the choice of the vast majority who will vote for him, it 
does at least frighten off any number of other candidates 
who might otherwise claim to be supporters of Mr Heath 
or Mr Wilson. That is, of course, an exaggeration of the 
unimportance of the present role of the political parties at 
constituency level. But there are an increasing number of 
activists in both major parties who would consider it no 
exaggeration at all. That in itself is a measure of what the 
Tories now need to find out about diemsdves, and by 
doing so tqach the country what it needs to know about the 
future of the British party system. 
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If they did cease firing 

Mr Nixon*s new proposal for Indochina doesn't offer the 
communists much. But does the alternative offer them anything ? 


If North Vietnam agrees to the standstill ceasefire through¬ 
out Indochina that President Nixon called for on 
Wednesday it will be like a man who agrees to stand still 
on a window-ledge. Sooner or later he has got to kick his 
way in through the window, or fall off. The only part 
W Indochina outside North Vietnam itself where the 
communists are in undisputed control—where their troops 
have nothing to fear except air attack, and their political 
men run the villages unchallenged—is a wedge of territory 
made up of northern Cambodia, eastern Laos and a few 
remaining slivers of western South Vietnam. It is a high¬ 
land fief of hill-country and forest where very few people 
actually live. It is the foothold from which the communists 
hoped to get at their real objectives—Pnom Penh,Vientiane, 
*Jbove all Saigon—but it is no substitute for those objec¬ 
tives. To the extent that an acceptance of Mr Nixon’s 
ceasefire would confine them to this area, they would 
be admitting that they had lost the war. This is why 
Mr Nixon’s proposal is a long shot ; but also why the 
military situation which enables him to make such a 
proposal justifies a long shot. Of course, even if 
North Vietnam and the National Liberation Front formally 
accept a ceasefire, and even if an international force is 
got together to supervise it, the communists are not really 
going to stay confined to their window-ledge. It would 
«be wholly unrealistic to expect that to happen. The 
guerrillas will go on making some raids, and the North 
Vietnamese regulars too where they feel they can risk it ; 
some cadres will slip into disputed hamlets at night ; the 
trails leading south from North Vietnam will not suddenly 
go out of use. But this is something that Mr Nixon, and 
the Saigon government, probably reckon they can live 
with. The fact is that any reduction in the amount of 
fighting, any slackening in the movement of men and 
arms, is to the advantage of the side whose soldiers and 
policemen have the upper hand in the areas that really 
matter. And that side is not the communists. 

Mr Nixon said nothing on Wednesday night to sweeten 
*%is pill for North Vietnam. He flicked aside, almost con¬ 
temptuously, the idea that he should depose the leaders 
of the present government in Saigon in favour of a “ pro¬ 
visional coalition.” The future political shape of South 
Vietnam will have to be settled by some sort of popular 
vote and he is not going to put communist ministers into 
positions where they can rig that vote. He refused to 
set a date for the withdrawal of the last American troops 
in Vietnam until the other side agrees to a settlement. 
He did suggest a new Indochina conference, but the 
countries that would be qualified to attend such a con¬ 
feree* would very likely contain a built-in majority 
against North Vietnam. It was the speech of a man who 
feels that, on this issue at least, things are going his way. 
) The fact that Mr Nixon can make a proposal as sweep¬ 
ing as this shows how greatly the war has changed its 
shape in the past six months. For the moment, at any 
rate, the American operation m Cambodia last May and 


June has clinched what was begun by the defeat of the 
great communist offensive of 1968. It is true that Mr 
Nixon paid a political price at home for Cambodia. But 
the curious thing is that the dividing line between those 
Americans who agree with him on the war and those who 
oppose him, though it has been further encrusted in bitter¬ 
ness, has not actually moved to any significant degree. 
Mr Nixon has kept the necessary margin of support; the 
silent majority plainly relishes having Mr Spiro Agnew 
to speak for it; the anti-war movement remains a frus¬ 
trated minority. The political repercussions of the Cam¬ 
bodia operation have proved to be a great deal less* 
earth-shaking than most people thought they would be. 
And its effects on the state of the war have been profound. 

The appalling losses the communists suffered in their 
offensive of 1968 handed most of the countryside of South 
Vietnam back to the control of the Saigon government. 
The success of the intervention in Cambodia has prevented 
the communists from reversing the consequences of that 
defeat. So long as the Cambodians go on fighting, and so 
long as North Vietnam is unable or unwilling to send 
enough extra men south to over-ride this new opposition, 
the southern part of South Vietnam—the area where 
three-quarters of its people live—is secure from anything 
worse than hit-and-run raids of small groups of guerrillas. 
This is the measure of what has happened this year. The 
war has moved away to the west ; the North Vietnamese 
troops who had been waiting in the sanctuaries along the 
border have got themselves entangled in battles way inside 
Cambodia. It would all come unstuck if General Lon Nol’s 
government collapsed, but that is not the way things seem 
to be going. The Cambodian army is growing, and fight¬ 
ing better ; it is beginning to get the weapons to fight 
with ; above all, in Cambodia the communists seem to 
be swimming against the nationalist tide. The brutal reality 
is that Cambodia has become the shield of Saigon. 

So it was no surprise on Thursday that the communists’ 
first reaction to the Nixon speech was hostile. But there are 
two reasons why they may choose not to reject it out of 
hand. The first is that it does propose an end to the 
killing, and men for whom propaganda is the air 
they breathe will not find it exactly easy to say no 
tx> that. The other is that the North Vietnamese are plainly 
engaged in a recalculation of their chances. To win the 
war they will almost certainly have to knock that Cam¬ 
bodian shield out of the way. That will mean, at the 
very least, the allocation of a substantial amount of extra 
economic resources, and extra men, to the war. It would 
also involve the risk that the United States might react 
to this new invasion of North Vietnam’s neighbours— 
for that is what it would visibly amount to—in a quite 
unpredictable way. They remember in Hanoi how Presi¬ 
dent Eisenhower got the North Koreans to call off their 
war in 1953* Vou can almost hear them thinking. Mr 
Nixon has timed his proposal well. 
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The east is khaki 

The army's grip on power in China has grown tighter still this year. Are the 
fingers Lin Piao's, or those of the generals behind him ? 


China’s national day on October ist is also the high 
feast day of the China-watchers. This year there was no 
headline-making drama; but there was a tantalising 
sprinkling of dues which suggest a new power struggle 
at the highest levels and which confirm some suspected 
purges while revealing others to be Pekinological poppy¬ 
cock. What it all added up to was a new leap forward 
for the army and its commander, Lin Fiao. 

The most startling change was a demotion of the 
politburo’s standing committee. This august body is no 
longer a class apart. It used to consist of the five most 
powerful men in China : Mao Tse-tung and Lin Piao (who 
are always of! in a category by themselves as chairman and 
vice-chairman of the party) and the other big three 
—-the prime minister, Chou En-lai, and two masterminds 
of the cultural revolution, Chen Po-ta and Kang Sheng. 
Chen did not appear at any of the national day events. 
During the cultural revolution, when heads were tumbling 
hard and fast, this would have been suffident evidence 
to write him off. Today’s stabler situation demands more 
caution ; he might just be ill. But there can be no such 
explanation for the descent of Chou En-lai and Kang 
Sheng into the ranks of the bigger and less powerful 
politburo. 

This is the first time in China-watching memory that 
the inner circle has been treated in this way. It follows an 
anti-hierarchical trend which began five years ago with the 
nominal abolition of all ranks in the army. The ninth 
party congress took it a step farther 18 months ago by 
abandoning the traditional listing of the politburo and the 
central committee by precedence in favour of listing them 
in the Chinese version of alphabetical order. If the stand¬ 
ing committee has been eliminated, this may be just 
another symbol of maoist egalitarianism ; Chinese leaders 
have endured many humiliations in this cause over the 
past several years. But this time there is a smell of power 
politics about it. 

The most obvious benefactor from the rearrangement is 
Lin Piao, whose elevation above the rank and file is even 
more striking now. Yet, after four yean as Mao’s number 
two, Lin is still a mystery. He gives almost no outward 
sign of being an active political or even military leader. 
He makes a speech once a year on national day, and 
otherwise is seen publidy only when receiving foreign 
dignitaries with Mao. As minister of defence, he does not 
even attend army functions. He is Mao’s shadow; and, 
since the old man never speaks in public, Mao’s voice 
too—a high-pitched, quavering one. But it is still possible 
that this unprepossessing and ailin g man retains the 
qualities that made him the hero of China’s civil war 
before 1949 , and that he is currently manoeuvring poten¬ 
tial rivals out of the way in order to guarantee the 
lt JerUgnce that Mao has promised him. 

VpBonal power base, if he has one, must be the 
p£*t, year’s party congress established the army's 


dominance in the politburo. Eight out of the 13 members 
of that body listed directly under Mao and Lin last week 
are military men (and women, counting Mrs Lin); so 
are four out of the six other members and alternates who 
appeared in Peking and the provinces. Four of the top 
13 are active service chiefs who have been highly visible 
lately in para-diplomatic as well as military roles. These 
men rose to power under Lin and came from the same 
military region—a key factor in Chinese politics. They 
are his likeliest accomplices in any power struggle. But 
they cannot be counted out as rivals, thrusting forward on 
their own. The downgrading of Chou En-lai and Kang, 
representing the only other two power bases, the govern¬ 
ment and the cultural revolutionaries, meant a corres¬ 
ponding rise in status for the top brass. 

Backing up the brass at national day was a solider 
wall of khaki than ever before. The contingent under the 
banner of the People’s Liberation Army was by far the 
largest on the rostrum, almost three times as big as it 
was last year. A new military category turned up, “ army 
activists in the living study and application of Mao Tse- 
tung thought.” And still more soldiers were on the lists in 
their other hats as members of the central committee and 
provincial leaderships. This year, for the first time, the 
Chinese issued a combined list of the leaders whi 
appeared at provincial rallies. The implication was that 
things have become sufficiently stable for head-counting 
to be in season again ; but what the count revealed was 
that things are not that stable at all. Six former chiefs 
of provinces were missing. At least one, the chairman of 
Mao’s home province of Hunan, has definitely been 
puiged. The most important province leader, Hsieh 
Fu-chih, who was minister of public security as well 
as the boas of Peking, is almost certainly another victim ; 
his deputy has been appearing in his place for the past 
half-year. The other four abomtees, the former leaders 
of Inner Mongolia, Kweichow, Shansi and Shantung, 
have also been out of sight long enough to look like 
goners. Teng Hai-ching of Inner Mongolia had been the 
regional military commander, so the army itself may not 
be immune from purges. But the Shantung man is believed 
to have been ousted by the local army boss. 

The pre-eminence of the army at the national day 
celebrations was reinforced by a cut in other categories : 
a small one in the officials under the central committee, 
and a large one in the state council. The state council 
—which means the government as distinct from the 
party—is evidently in considerable flux. Less than half of 
this year’s hundred delegates of the state council were 
on the platform last year, and only a dozen of the 
others were former ministers who have presumably been- 
rehabilitated. One vice-premier, I/i Fu-chun, the chief 
planner, re-emerged from a year’s hibernation ; since the 
otherwise uninteresting speeches mentioned a five-year 
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plan, it may be that he has actually been doing some 
planning. The majority of the state council therefore 
consists of new and unknown faces. The drop-outs from 
last year’s list are also obscure figures ; they are less 
likely to be purge victims than soldiers who were put 
^nto the ministries during the cultural revolution and 
are now going back to army jobs!. This military with¬ 
drawal may be part of the normalisation of the administra¬ 
tion that should be completed by the time the forthcoming 
National People’s Congress is convened. 

But even if the army is giving back some of the 
administrative jobs to bureaucrats in Peking, there is no 


other sign of any such transfer of power—certainly not in 
the cential politburo, and not at the local level either. In 
the provinces, in the counties, even in schools and factories, 
the army still appears to be running the show. So long as 
the communist party continues to be a head without a 
body, whoever controls these troops controls China. There 
seemed to be an acknowledgement of this increasing mili¬ 
tarisation in the new titles awarded to Mao and Lin last 
week : “ Supreme Commander and Deputy Supreme 
Commander of the Whole Country and the Whole Army.’* 
But is it Lin Piao himself, or his top brass, who really 
commands the barrels of the guns ? 



The battle for Berlin 

Unless the Russians come up with a deal on Berlin pretty soon, their brief 
reconciliation with Germany could be frozen to death 


the ambassadors of the United States, Britain and 
France face their Russian opposite number in Berlin this 
Friday, for the eighth time since March (see page 34), 
there is still no sign that the Berlin problem is any nearer 
to a solution. The gleam of goodwill generated by the non¬ 
aggression treaty signed between Russia and west Ger¬ 
many in August has begun to fade. Last week the Russians 
tried to block die two northern air corridors into Berlin 
from Hamburg and Hanover, and backed down only 
when American and British military aircraft were sent 
I through. This week traffic was delayed again on Berlin’s 
roads to the west, apparently because off manoeuvres in 
east Germany by Warsaw pact forces. 

The citizens of west Berlin have Shown repeatedly, by 
their votes in successive elections, that they want to remain 
closely associated with west Germany. The three western 
powers, uneasily aware of their immense obligation to 
support them, arc searching for concrete measures that 
would improve the situation in Berlin and safeguard free 
access to the city. It is worth spelling out just what that 
means. It means, first of all, that Russia should accept 
the need to abide by the agreements it signed in 1945, 
and later renewed after the failure of the Berlin blockade, 
‘nwhich give the western allies the right to maintain a garri¬ 
son in Berlin and have unrestricted access to it. Second, 
it is necessary for Russia to acknowledge formally west 
Berlin’s legal, economic and political ties with west Ger¬ 
many. Third, west Berliners ought to be allowed to 
move in and out of east Berlin, and between Berlin and 
j^the rest of the world, on an equal footing with west 
Germans. Fourth, there is a strong case for improving the 
telephone and postal links, and easing the flow of trade, 
between the two parts of Berlin and between Berlin and 
west Germany. All the restrictions that have been imposed 
on these activities are part and parcel of the war of nerves 
waged by the communists on west Berlin. 

Herr Brandt’s government has said that ratification 
of the treaty signed in August will depend on Russia 
agreeing to satisfactory terms for Berlin. But thr Russians’ 
attitude, which is influenced by considerable prodding 
from Herr Ufbricht’s east Germany, is still a fat cry fnJm 
that of the western allies. Mr Abrassimov, Russia’s delegate 


to the four-power talks, has made it clear that his country 
considers west Berlin to be a state within a state—as, by 
ironic analogy, the Vatican is within Italy—and that, even 
if it keeps certain economic and legal ties with west 
Germany, it could qualify for separate membership 
of the United Nations along with “ the other two German 
states.” So far as the Russians are concerned there is no 
Berlin problem, only a west Berlin problem. Carefully 
shutting their eyes to the agreements they have signed, 
they maintain that west Berlin is a separate political entity 
on the territory of an east German state into whose 
bosom it will sooner or later be brought. They grudgingly 
concede that, until that happens, west Berlin is entitled 
to conduct its economic and cultural business with west 
Germany. But they bitterly oppose anything which could 
be construed as meaning that the half-city is politically 
a part of the federal republic—such as its acceptance of 
most of the laws passed by the Bundestag in Bonn, and the 
fact that Bonn acts as its representative in foreign affairs. 

The Russians’ aim to make Berlin into a quite separate 
political entity conflicts not only with the 1945 agreements 
to which they are a party but also with the attitude they 
adopted during the negotiation of their recent non¬ 
aggression treaty with west Germany. Berlin, they then 
said, was a matter which concerned only the big four 
allies of 1945. But in fact they are using the Berlin issue, 
among other things, to raise cast Germany’s position in 
the world. The relationship of 1945 died a generation ago. 

The balance of forces inside the Bundestag will not 
permit the ratification of the Russian-German pact unless 
there are at least some concessions on Berlin from the 
Russians. To meet them, both Herr Schiitz, the mayor 
of west Berlin, and Herr Brandt have hinted that the 
west Germans may be willing to renounce such activities 
in Berlin as the election of the president of the federal 
republic and meetings of the Bundestag there. This sort of 
“ presence ” in Berlin, like that of the western intelligence 
agencies, is what the Russians seem to dislike most. Another 
possible concession would be to let a Soviet trade mission 
set up shop in west Berlin. JJut the bargaining will be hard 
end long ; and meanwhile the fcacon lit by the Moscow- 
Bonn agreement may gp put. 
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BRITAIN 


And all who were there 
gave thanks for their 
great deliverance 


They were flushed with victory all right, 
and many of them were pretty smug 
^flBout it, but there were others who 
actually seemed nervous, almost appre¬ 
hensive. Perhaps it was the warning that 
the party managers had inscribed above 
the platform and even, indeed, on posters 
of the leader himself: “ To Govern Is 
To Serve/' That kept them humble. 
And, as the new party chairman, Mr 
Peter Thomas, admitted, it had really 
been a great surprise “ to many, probably 
most, including no doubt some of those 
resent today." Mr Tony Barber would 
ot have let the faint-hearts off as lightly 
as that on the first morning of a victory 
rally. 

Naturally, there were explanations of 
how the Conservatives won. There was 
Ted Heath, for a start, and the big 
blow-ups of the' leader’s face were all 
over Blackpool to prove how the party 
felt about him. And he was there, demo¬ 
cratically on the platform, listening 
thoughtfully to the thoughtful speeches 
droning on around him. Did he wonder 
what they would all have done to him 

they had lost ? And would Mr Powell 
have stayed away then ? Outside the 
Blackpool Winter Gardens there were 
half a dozen militant shopkeepers, 
dressed in their Enoch Powell gear and 
wearing Enoch Powell masks, who might, 
to any Tory moderate with a really 
*%rvous disposition, have seemed just the 
advance guard of what could descend on 
the conference a few years hence if the 
Heath system falters. 

But it is not faltering now. Mrs 
Margaret Thatcher was the first of the 
new ministers in action, gift-wrapped (a 
fetching blue and white hat). The voice 
carefully modulated below die shrillness 
^threshold, briskly setting the educational 
priorities and brushing aside the external 
critics (there were none in the halls) of 
the public and direct grant schools. Sir 
Ted Leather beamed on her from the 


chair: “ The only member of this or any 
other cabinet who has ever produced 
twins.” And the hall, naturally, loved 
her. That was what they had come for, 
wasn’t it ? 

Then there was Mr Robert Carr, with 
that easy command of himself that 
denotes a minister who has just had a 
good press for the blueprint of his own 
first major bill, the major bill, perhaps, 
of the whole first Heath Government. 
It helped, too, that the motion before 
the conference actually called for speedy 
action to reform the unions and he had 
just done that. How efficient that was, 
and the bill would be ready by Christ¬ 
mas and would be passed in the first 
session. But Mr Carr, it turned out, is 
only human. He spoke inevitably of 
Disraeli (one does not like to think of 
Peel in the Tory party nowadays, with 
Europe coming up and all that) and of 
how Dizzy’s home secretary had actually 
been invited by the eighth Trades Union 
Congress to accept their thanks for Tory 
reforms. Could he hope for the same 
courtesy after “ the forthcoming Indus¬ 
trial Relations Act of 1871 ... ?” Mr 
Vic Feather may not forget the slip. 

StiH, Mr Carr was impressive. He did 
not look or sound like a union-basher. 
But he sounded as if he knew what 
he was doing, and he sounded as if he 
knew how to be fimj with the unions. 
It was nonsense, he declared, to suggest 
that there might be insufficient time for 
discussion: “ For years the doors have 
been wide open to those who wanted to 
come in and reason with us.” The hall 
reckoned it knew its man. It gave him 
a minute’s standing ovation. The leader, 
who had not particularly enjoyed the 
reference to 1871, nodded with pride 
now. Mr Carr waved back with modest 
delight. He has never said yet that 
the Department of Employment and 
Productivity is a bed of nails. 

Then, to prove that Conservatives 



Our humble servants: Heath . 



Thatcher 


care, there was a debate on planning 
and the environment, and even argument 
about the plan to build a huge brewery 
that is causing much disquiet in con¬ 
servationist South Fylde down the coast 
from Blackpool, but which the brisk, 
efficient, commanding Mr Peter Walker 
had approved against the findings of the 
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official inquiry. Of course, it was not 
really Mr Walker’s fault. The blame 
actually rested, the conference was 
assured, on Mr Wilson and his govern¬ 
ment, who had taken the original, mon¬ 
strous decision. Even so, Mr Walker 
stood strongly by his own. He had put in 
the toughest landscaping conditions for 
the brewery. He was being tough in sav¬ 
ing green belts. He was being tough 
about pollution. It was a tough, com¬ 
bative speech, and with it Mr Walker, 
too, arrived as a front-rank politician. 

The two older, senior technocrats who 
spoke on Thursday, Sir Keith Joseph and 
Mr Geoffrey Rippon, were both at pains 
to be liberal and reasonable, even if 
neither of them has yet mastered the 
trick of being at all colourful. Sir Keith 
had an almost effortless run on social 
security: there is never any doubt with 
him that he has mastered any complexity 
his department Has thrown at him. He 
made the expected promises once more 
on selectivity and occupational pensions 
and everything the conference had read 
in the election manifesto. But it probably 
was news to most of the hall that very 
few strikers claim supplementary benefit 
for theiir families; earlier, Mr Carr had 
merely acknowledged Tory concern. 

Mr Rippon replied with brevity to a 
disappointing debate on Europe. Most 
of die speeches from the floor, except 
that of Mr Leon Brittan, were brimming 
with bad rhetoric and rehashed argu¬ 
ments. Mr Brian Rathbone, the right 
winger from Smethwick, was especially 
maladroit. The pro-Europeans did not 
need to howl him down. “ If we go into 
Europe,” he complained, “ we shall not 
be able to meet here in Blackpool.” In 
the end, the pro-Europe majority, well 
over two-thirds, made even a ballot 
unnecessary. 

Both the temperature and the 
emotion were kept up when Coun¬ 
cillor Pole, from South Kensington, then 
tried to persuade the conference into 
demanding the immediate withdrawal pf 
sanctions against Rhodesia. Sir Alec 
Douglas-Home, in a masterly short 
speech, had little difficulty in getting his 
loyal friends to dispose of that He 
offered a couple of minor concessions: 
the postal surcharge and the divorce 
disability would go. But that was all, 
and he floored the Rhodesian lobby 
completely when he revealed that, when 
last they met, Mr Ian Smith had agreed 
with him that sanctions should only be 
lifted at the end of successful talks when 
UDI •Would 'be renounced as well. He 
was not greatly optimistic about the 
negotiations the government will seek 
with Mr Smith “ before long.” But Sir 
Alec will at least not go naked into the 
conference chamber. 


BRITAIN 

Farmers 

A grain of truth 

Way back in the Pld days before the 
general election, there was much Tory 
talk of an agricultural policy that would 
save the Treasury a pretty penny by 
replacing deficiency payments with 
import levies. After a few skirmishes 
with the farmers, this policy underwent 
a sea change. The Tories decided, 
placatingly, to hang on to guaranteed 
prices, but at a much lower level—as 
a longstop for the periods When farmers 
succeeded in spoiling their market des¬ 
pite protective levies. The Tories’ mani¬ 
festo was full of all this, bu)t it was 
all left tactfully vague in the Queen’s 
speedh. It will, after all, mean dearer 
food—and Mr Health has cause to 
revere the housewife’s vote. Since then 
there has been a lot of muttering about 
carefull (wlilich means slow) negotiations 
with overseas suppliers. Faiir enough : 
but this week the Minister of Agricul¬ 
ture has actually raised the price 
guarantees for milk, caittfle, sheep, pigs 
and cereals, by a hefty £54 million, 
Without even waiting for the annual 
price review horsetradling !in the spring. 
Mr Jim Prior had some explaining to 
do. 

He was ready with some well-polished 
answers. There have recently 'been 
unprecedentedly sharp 'increases in cereal 
prices. This was lovely for the Treasury, 
which has had to shell out that much less 
in deficiency payments, but lousy for 



Top of the crops tot farmer Jim 
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livestock farmers. Increases in the cost of 
feediingistuffs would 'automatically hiave 
been taken into account at the next 
price review, but Mr Prior was under 
a good deal of pressure to do something 
.before then. Although the new incentive 
schemes launched by the ministry at the 
last review to pep up agricultural 
investment Without overgilding the 
guarantees have had their effect, 
farmers’ profits have been painfully 
squeezed. Milk producers have tieen 
lining up (behind ‘the militant competi¬ 
tion to the National Farmers’ Union, 
Mr Wallace Day. There is still a good 
deal too much mliilk slopping around 
Europe, (and iit is difficult not to wince 
at the exitria ajd a gallon Mr Prior hats 
slapped on the price. But, as he rightly 
points out, this will not be borne by the 
exchequer. He has made an even better 
point, thait .tihe traditional price review 
arithmetic, which yields the figure of 
£54 million for this week’s booster, bears 
ludicrously little relation to the cost to 
the exchequer. 

This spring, the farmers were given a 
price review amounting, in traditional 
terms, to rather over £50 million on the 
guarantees. (It was made up to a pretty 
arbitrary figure of £80 million by extra 
dollops on other subsidies.) This was 
expected to cost 'the Treasury £22^ 
million; poor markets were expected to 
add another £13 million to the govern¬ 
ment’s bill. Mr Prior now says that even 
including his additional £54 million 
•there will still be a. saving to- the Govern¬ 
ment on the spring estimate because 
buoyant markets are providing so much 
of the extra loot. Which is more than 
likely, although one never hears much 
about 'this discrepancy from 'ministers 
When it is in the other direction (in 
1961, for example, the guarantees were 
cut by £ 11 million but 'the bill rose by 
.a Whopping £74 million). Whait Mr 
Prior has done is to point out how little 
control the Treasury has over the cast 
olf farm support, despite /all the White- 
ha 1 ! tussleis each spring. He is keen to 
limit this commitment yett also keep up 
prices. Which is all very Tory and quite 
in line With the dear food policy out¬ 
lined in their manifesto. AH that 
^remains is for him to get on with it ; 
these same high cereal prices could be 
a pretty good stepping-stone towards at 
least one international agreement. And 
even under the last government the 
ministry was hatching a plot to limit 
deficiency payments on meat. We are 
certainly stuck with the present system 
for one more price review ; after thafr* 
at wdH be perfectly fair to remind Mr 
Prior of what hlis party was saying last 
spring—artd what he was saying to his 
party this autumn. 
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Articular people have 
always banked at Coutts 

Aren't you particular too? 


There are, of course, many banks but Coutts is of 
a different order. It caters for particular people and always 
has done. 

Being small, Coutts gives customers more personal 
attention - narrative statements of account, for exan^ple, 
showing the full details of each transaction. 

You’d notice the difference at Coutts - in a hundred 
small ways. The most modern methods are used — but 
the old courtesies are still observed. 






MX 



p\„ Coutts & Co, 440 Strand, 

W London WClROQS 

Please send me details of your services 


Narmv 


Address. 
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International ISarmactivity 
turns East 

Tarmactivity is bringing its international resources to bear on j 
the deserts oldest problem—the search for water Tarmac 
Derby s Construction Division are building water wells to 
bring a new supply to the Trucial State of Abu Dhabi 
Elsewhere in the Middle East, they are working on projects 
ranging from a £3 million hospital complex to a £1 million 
port development 

Throughout the world Tarmac Derby companies are busy 
in construction, road surfacing, quarrying mining and 
transportation—helping to create better ways of living 
Look East or West, North or South The signs of 
Tarmactivity are everywhere 
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South Wales ■ _ 

Before the ballot 

FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT 

miners’ leaders in South Wales are 
striking belligerent attitudes. It was die 
delegates from South Wales who moved 
the narrowly carried motion at July’s 
conference of the National Union of 
Mineworkers, calling for strike action if 

« ie executive’s 33J per cent wage claim 
ere to be turned down by the National 
Coal Board. It was, in early September, 
and Lord Robens’is counter-offer of 10 
per cent was rejected by the NUM, Next 
week’s strike ballot will reveal whether 
the rank and file in South Wales, or in 
Britain’s 13 other coalfields, share this 
militancy. 

In his Cardiff office, adorned with 
* fihotos of Nye Bevan and trophies from 
eastern Europe, the voluble NUM area 
secretary, Mr Dai Francis, claims to 
detect 4 ‘ a groundswell from below ” in 
favour of industrial action. He admits 
that last year he and his executive were 
rebuffed when their members rejected a 
proposal for strike action in protest at 
the closure of Avon colliery at Blaen- 
gwynfi. He prefers to remember, how¬ 
ever, that half the coalfield did join the 
Yorkshire miners last October in an 
^unofficial strike for a 40-hour week, 
inclusive of meal-breaks. Predictably, 
with a dispute brewing, few voices m the 
area’s 82 lodges are to be heard publicly 
urging moderation. 

Since the industry’s nationalisation in 
1947, there has been peace in South 
Wales, even though, in the past decade, 
the labour force in the pits has been cut 
from over 100,000 to 38,000, and the 
number of pits from 200 in 1947 to only 
30 working today. In carrying out this 
radical contraction and mechanisation, 
the NGB received the co-operation of the 
pinion. During the same period, the 
miners have fallen from first to sixteenth 
in the national wage-earning table. 

In South Wales, as elsewhere, the 
demand for a £20 a week minimum 
wage derives from a vain aspiration to 
reassert the former status of the miner, 
^ond the militants would have their col¬ 
leagues believe that, as in the docks and 
the motor industry, strikes are the way 
to get what they want. It is one thing, 
however, to command solidarity at the 
pithead. It is quite another to get the 
necessary votes in a secret ballot: a two- 
thirds majority would be needed in next 
week’s poll to enable the NUM to call a 
\ strike. Numerous considerations may 
temper enthusiasm. Older miners are 
worried that, if more pits were to be 
dosed, they would have difficulty in 
finding other jobs. None would relish 


a Christmas paid for out of social 
security benefits and strike fund pay¬ 
ments at a prewar rate of 10s a week. 

For the moment, it is true, the Coal 
Board is trying to recruit new men for 
the pits or to persuade back some of 
those who have drifted away. For the 
moment, too, a few pits scheduled for 
closure have been reprieved to meet a 
temporary shortage of coking coal and 
smokeless fuels. These facts encourage 
the militants to imagine that a situation 
exists which they can exploit. On the 
other hand, most miners are aware that 
a serious strike could only intensify the 
chronic feeling of insecurity in South 
Wales and further jeopardise the future 
of the pits there. Desipiite this, a majority 
for strike action, even one that falls 
dhort of the required two-thirds, may 
persuade militant miners to strike 
unofficially. 

Ulster _ 

Fingers crossed 


Ulster is having a gentler autumn than 
it expected, and confidence is seeping 
back into the Unionist party moderates 
again. Even so, it is still a frail plant. 
The flu bug that attacked the premier, 
Major Chichester-Clark, after his ear 
operation, kept him out at Castledawson 
this week, so that the Belfast papers 
began again to speculate mildly about 
his willingness to carry on. Since he 
remains the indispensable man, both for 
the Stormont government and the West¬ 
minster one, he is continuing nght 
enough, although probably even he does 
not know for just how long. 

The left wing opposition has been 
rumbling over the apparent slippage of 
a year in the implementation of local 
government reform, but ministers insist 
that they are on the only practical 
schedule and new boundaries (perhaps 
even new ward boundaries) take time to 
be drawn. There are signs, too, that the 



Ulstrfs AM—a* w*II as can toa expected 
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right wing rebels, under Mr Bill Craig 
and Mr Harry West, are not exactly 
spoiling for a fight. There is actually 
heady talk of a moderate backlash. 
Certainly Maior Cliichester-Clark has 
been bucked by the rout of die right 
wing, this week, 90 to 30, at a village 
constituency meeting near Castledawson 
itself. But the moderates are going to 
have to work hard throughout the pro¬ 
vince all this winter if the Paisleyites are 
really to be beaten back. The formation, 
utftfh full government blessing and army 
help, of an aiU-denominational youth 
corps, though easier to talk about than 
create, represents one more positive step 
in the right direction. 

Meanwhile the authorities have 
decided not to do anything exceptionally 
grand, politically, to celebrate Northern 
Ireland’s 50th anniversary next year. 
But they are plunging into a slap-up 
exhibition project, to be called Ulster 
'71. Ulster needs such a big push 
behind its industry and its tourist trade. 
Tourism has had a bad year on both 
sides of the border, but, exhibitions 
apart, what may tempt industrialists 
into thinking of Ulster again is the fact 
that days lost by strikes there are down 
by a third so far this year, while the 
Great Britain figure has doubled. It 
might be said that this has happened 
despite the troubles, were it not that 
industrial psychologists have begun to 
wonder out loud if men who work out 
their tensions and antagonisms in the 
streets are appreciably less inclined to 
do the same thing at work. So perhaps 
those football riots (Ulster has them too, 
all right) are not such a bad thing after 
all. 

Accident^ departments _ 

A sore spot 


Hospitals’ accident departments come 
in for more than their fair share of 
public criticism: grumbles about long 
waits, inexperienced doctors, depressing 
accommodation, wrongly read x-rays 
and—becoming more frequent—the 
complete closure of a department over 
a weekend. But, as the report of a 
working party of the Accident Services 
Review Committee points out, a large 
part of the trouble derives from the 
patients themselves. Accident depart¬ 
ments are associated in the public mind 
with “casualty,” which in the second 
half of the nineteenth certtury had come 
tb mean the place where casual 
Mtitendtrs, as distinct from referred 
patients, were seen. Hie casualty 
department served, in fact, as the poor 
man’s general practitioner, and the 
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cases seen ranged from die trivial to 
•the full-blown accident. 

They cover die same range (today, 
despite periodic recommendations that, 
now everyone is entitled no the services 
of a general practitioner, (the old 
casualty department should accept only 
accident cases and true emergencies— 
and should be renamed accordingly. It 
follows that if the departments are to 
restrict themselves to more serious 
work, needing complicated equipment 
and experienced staff, they will have to 
be concentrated into fewer and bigger 
units, serving a wider area and big¬ 
ger population chan the old small hos¬ 
pital was wont to. Hence the closing 
down of casualty departments, with all 
the local indignation it gives rise to. 

There is some justification for such 
indignation, because general practice is 
very far from being reorganised into 
groups, with a doctor always present to 
deal with minor emergencies, Which is 
the corollary of closing hospitals to 
casual attenders. But there is no doubt 
that the policy of rationalisation and 
concentration is right in the long run. 
So long as much of 'the work of the 
accident departments is taken up with 
trivial cases they will not achieve the 
prestige accorded by hospital staffs 
and managers to other departments, and 
they will remain difficult to staff and 
starved of money, which is much more 
forthcoming for some glamorous new 
venture. On the other hand greater 
interest by senior doctors could improve 
the running of the departments even 
as they are today. The appointment of 
a consultant with specific casualty 
duties can work wonders in upgrading 
a department and allaying discontent. 


London housint 


The great fudge 


The crux of housing and planning policy 
in London is how to move the poor 
people out from the cramped inner 
boroughs to the reluctant outer ones. 
The Greater London Council’s housing 
stock is the only obvious means of 
achieving this. So it was apt that, in 
the first week of the mammoth public 
inquiry into the GLC’s development 
plan for the metropolis, a report to the 
Minister of Housing should be published 
on the future ownership of London’s 
council housing. 

The London Government Act left 
matters vague by giving housing powers 
to both the GLC and the individual 


bomugbs but with the option of transfer 
some of the GLC stock to the 
bqpppp in which they lav. Most 
tomughl ever keen to be masters in 


their own housing, wanted this, while 
grudgingly allowing that the GLC must 
retain at least some nomination rights 
for the sake of people displaced by slum 
clearance and road programmes and, 
more controversially, to relieve the inner 
boroughs. 

A phased programme of transfer was 
begun, with the intention of leaving the 
GLC with a large residue of 150,000 
houses—for the time being. But last 
April the former minister, Mr Green¬ 
wood, made a last-minute (and overtly 
political) intervention to prevent 46,000 
GLC houses being transferred. For 
advice, he called in Professor Barry 
Cullingworth, who, in his report, has 
made some sound practical points out of 
his rather embarrassing brief. 

Although he thinks the immediate 
transfer of the 46,000 houses should go 
ahead, Professor Cullingworth has some 
scathing views on the London Govern¬ 
ment Act which “ fudged ” the means 
of ensuring that the outer areas do 
enough to help the housing problems of 
inner ones. Any voluntary arrangement 
between the boroughs and the metro¬ 
politan authority is always open to 
erosion, which is why Professor Culling- 
worth’s implication is plain. Never mind 
who manages the houses (and the 
advantages of local management may be 
overrated), the essential thing is an 
amended London Government Act 
swinging housing policy more firmly 
towards metropolitan needs. This means 
a common financial and letting policy, 
enforceable on reluctant boroughs. It 
is obvious enough why the politicians 
failed last time: will they do any better 
when they come to working out an 
acceptable division of powers for other 
English conurbations, too ? 


Under-fives 


Minding minders 


Since November, 1968, local authorities 
have had much stronger powers to con¬ 
trol private child-minding, and thus to 
check abuses. At the same time some of 
them have received extra money under 
the Labour government’s urban pro¬ 
gramme for, among other things, increas¬ 
ing their own day nursery facilities. So 
far this has product approval for 2,000 
extra local authority day nursery places 
(as opposed to nursery classes) to boost 
the meagre total of 21,000 places in the 
whole of England. 

Child-minding registration, and day 
nurseries, are the responsibility pf health 
departments, whereas nursery teaching 
comes under education. (Ten thousand 
extra places in* nursety ^ classes 
have been approved under the .urban 



programme.) It is primarily health and 
safety factors which determine whether 
a private person gets approval as a child 
minder or private premises are allowed 
to be run as nurseries. Thus besides 
obvious precautions like fireguards, chest 
x-rays, for example, may be demanded. 
The conscientious authorities have 
queues of child-minders waiting to pass 
various tests. At the same time they 
realise that the literal interpretation of 
the regulations, which require registra¬ 
tion for anyone minding even one child 
(not a close relative) in their own homes 
for payment, are scarcely enforceable, 
and in spite of publicity there is still 
much ignorance of them. So it is still 
impossible to assess how far private 
arrangements make up for the lack of 
public provision. The city of Birming¬ 
ham, for example, has about 95,000 
children under five and runs 20 day 
nurseries for a mere 1,000 of them. 
Registered child-minders and private 
nurseries cater for another 2,900. 

A survey published in the September 
issue of Local Government Finance 
underlines how arbitrary is almost every¬ 
thing to do with day nursery provision. 
It covered the 19 health authorities in 
north west England. Provision ranged 
from 25 places per 1,000 under-fives to 
under three. Charges ranged from 21s to. 
4s a day, although many parents would 
have had a rebate. “ Economic ” charges 
seemed to be abouit £1, although in 
London this would be more like 30s. 
Most working mothers could not con¬ 
template such levels. Birmingham 
charges a maximum of 9s a day and a 
minimum of 5s to its top priority cate¬ 
gory, the unsupported mother* Mothers 
who have no social priority (in practice 
very few) pay from 14s to 16s. This kind 
of grouping, plus means grading, seems 
sensible. 
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If you don't know your way around 
the USA., make sure your bank does. 


The high rate of return realized by 
many overseas companies that have 
invested m the U.S.—plus the tech¬ 
nological and marketing experience 
they've gamed—is enough to whet 
the appetite of any businessman. 

But while the successes have been 
spectacular, so have the failures, 
when investors have moved m with¬ 
out adequate investment and finan¬ 
cial knowledge. 

How do you get this knowledge? 

Trust Northern. 

The Northern Trust Bank, lo¬ 
cated at the hub of U.S. business, 
has provided comprehensive cor¬ 
porate financial services to com¬ 
panies from coast to coast for more 
than three quarters of a century. 

With this experience and our 

LONDON BRANCH . 38, LOMBARD ST., LONDON E.C.3 • THE NORTHERN TRUST INTERNATIONAL BANKING CORP.. 90 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


business contacts, we can help you 
determine which course is best suited 
to your individual objectives. If it 
is a joint venture or an acquisition, 
we can help you locate and evaluate 
candidates ... perhaps from among 
the many corporations whose objeo 
tives have already been communi¬ 
cated to us. If another course is 
indicated, we can provide thorough 
financial consultation on the alter¬ 
natives available. 

For your business or personal in¬ 
vestment management,, our trust de¬ 
partment—one of the largest m the 
country—can be of great assistance. 

If the U.S. figures m your com¬ 
pany's future, Why not ask about 
The Northern TtUfst at your own 
bank. Or contact Kenneth P. Kinney, 


Vice President m our Chicago office, 
or W. James Armstrong, Vice Presi¬ 
dent at our London branch. 


Drust Northern*. 

All your money matters 
matter to us. 

NORTHERN 
ITRUST 





BOS LASALLE STREET AT MONROE 
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Where in the world 

should you hold your next conference? 


If you are torn between the you can have a five star meal in¬ 
delights of Miami, New York, eluding a bottle of chateau bottled 
Paris or Berlin may we suggest a claret for $16. In Paris you'd get 
city with a little of them all. no change out of $35 for a similar 

And a lot of itself. spread. 

London. There's one other attraction of 

For the east coast American, London to which we’d like to 
or the international European draw your attention, 
company you couldn’t find a more The London Division of Trust 
sensible place in the world to Houses; 

hold a conference. This is a group,of some of the . 

For a start, London’s closer city’s most celebrated hotels and 
(and almost cheaper) to New York restaurants (including Grosvenor 
by air than San Francisco. House, the Hyde Park Hotel, 

More than that, it’s one of the Quaglino’s and the Kensington 
most accessible European capi- Close Hotel), 
tals. Just 1) hours by air from And they offer as ccmpre- 
Stockholm and under 2 hours hensive conference facilities as 
from -Milan. you could ask for. For any group 

It also doesn't cost the earth, between 5 and 2,000 people. 

A double bedroom, for in- Grosvenor House (where the 
stdree, In our most lavish hotel, ..Queen. Charlotte's Ball is held 
GrosvenorHouse, Would cost you every year) can take a conference 
$23.60, A hotel of similar standing of 2,000 without ^strain. With dose. 
^'^jh New York would cost at least circuit T.V., banks of telephones,. 
p "**”933.76, air conditioning and simultaneous 

The most expensive seat at translation into seven languages, 
tfie Royal Ballet costs $7.2. And It’s only rival in facilityes is 


our own Kensington Close Hotel; 
a city hotel with a country atmos¬ 
phere. 

Here you will find all our 
visual aids, elaborate sound 
equipment; language translation. 
And a ballroom you can urive a 
bus onto. 

If your meeting is at a slightly 
different level the Hyde Park 
Hotel (home of kings and states¬ 
men) would be your cup of tea. 
Or you might prefer one of the 26 
private banqueting suites we have 
to offer. Including the famous 
Red Room at Qudglino’s. 

You really ought to write to 
NiaH Baird for full details of all 
that we offer. 

He’ll be delighted to put your 
next function on the map. 

London Division (Y) 
of Trust Housos W 

166 High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 
Telephone 01-836 1213. 

Telex: London 262263. J 
Telegrams: Bonhomie, Londpn. 
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THE WORLD 


International Report 


Will the loyal lieutenant's own 
lieutenants be equally loyal ? 


Egypt's leaders have moved fast. By 
choosing the vice-president, Mr Anwar 
Sadat, to succeed President Nasser they 
have selected the least controversial of 
fne possible heirs ; by choosing him 
quickly they have allowed dissension no 
time to develop. Constitutional processes 
are being observed but they are being 
hurried along. Mr Sadat’s nomination 
by the eight-man higher executive com¬ 
mittee of Egypt’s single party, the Arab 
Socialist Union, was announced on 
Monday; the national assembly 
approved the choice on Wednesday and 
the country will doubtless add its yes 
hy plebiscite on October 15th. 

Mr Sadat’s nomination avoids, or at 
least postpones, a statement of new 
politic^ intent. He has been President 
Nasseai loyal lieutenant for 18 years 
“and his elevation promises the continuity 
to which both Cairo and Moscow give 
top priority. It may be a little easier to 
gain insight into the new Egypt when 
Mr Sadat appoints a prime minister and 
secretary-general of the ASU, At the 
time of his death, President Nasser held 
both these posts ; but there is every 
reason to suppose that Mr Sadat will 
mread the load. The two men currently 
l^ped for the jobs are Mr Ali Sabri as 
prime minister and Mr Shazawi Gomaa 
as leader of the party. 

t lf this is how it comes up, the 
umvirate may even prove a fairly 
rable team. Mr Sadat brings reassur¬ 
ance to the more conservative and 
religious elements in Egypt. Mr Sabri 
brings reassurance to the Egyptian left 
and also, though this does not atuto- 
matically follow, to Russia. Mr Gomaa, 
judging from his record at the ministry 
of die interior, may inject steel into the 
flabbiness of the party organisation. 

Two men who may lose out in a new 
.hierarchy are Mr Zacharia Mohieddin, 
one of the most able and experienced 
of Nasser’s original colleagues, and Mr 
Hussanein Heikal, who as editor of Al 
Ahram land, in the past few months, 


minister of national guidance relayed 
President Nasser’s thoughts to the world. 
Both are considered pro-western, though 
the term is a misleading shorthand for 
their cool attitude towaras the link with 
Russia and doctrinaire policies at home. 
Mr Heikal is reported to have suggested 
unsuccessfully that the old revolutionary 
council should be brought back to life. 
This would have cast up some forgotten 
figures ; it would also have cast up 
Mr Mohieddin, who has been living 
in retirement since the 1967 war. 

Mr Heikal may have made another, 
earlier, bid to turn events in the direction 
he desired. His newspaper was remark¬ 
ably quick in reporting that both Mr 
Sadat and Mr Sabri had suffered heart 
attacks at President Nasser’s funeral. 
This was quickly denied by an official 
spokesman who said the two men had 
merely been overcome by emotion. Or 
by the crowds. According to Al Ahram, 
46 "martyrs” died during the funeral 
obsequies, 26 of them in Cairo. An 
eyewitness report by the French prime 
minister, M. Chaban-Delmas, said that 
Mr Sadat fainted in the maelstrom, King 
Hussein was knocked to the ground; and 
Emperor Haile Selassie would have been 
trampled underfoot if he had not been 
grabbed by President Boumedienne of 
Algeria and M. Chaban-Delmas himself. 

Whatever the composition of Mr 
Sadat’s team, Egypt’s new leaders need 
time to get their feet dug in. A fresh 
outbreak of fighting with . Israel, 
involving instant and vital decisions, is 
the last thing any of them can want. On 
Tuesday the foreign minister, Mr 
Mahmoud Riad, said that Egypt was 
prepared to extend the ceasefire on the 
canal, which expires on November 5th, 
for a further three months provided 
efforts were made to get the peace talks 
going. He also said that Egypt was not 
prepared to discuss the removal of 
missiles from the standstill zone, all of 
which, Egypt stubbornly claims, were 
in place before the ceasefire came into 



My name is Sadat , Mr Kosygin 


effect. No advance here, either way. 

Mr Kosygin, in Cairo for President 
Nasser’s funeral, had long talks with 
Nasser’s successors. In a public message 
to the Egyptian people, the Russian 
prime minister stressed that his country 
"stands for consolidating peace in the 
Middle East.” Mr Elliot Richardson, 
representing President Nixon, had a short 
talk with Mr Sadat in which he, in turn, 
expressed America’s hopes for peace. 
Meanwhile the United States and 
Russia growl at each other: Mr 
Brezhnev has said that the United States 
is talking about peace in the Middle 
East while sowing discord ; America has 
broken up the Big Four working sessions 
of deputy ambassadors at the United 
Nations by withdrawing its represen¬ 
tative. Mr Jarring, the most patient and 
possibly the most bored of men, has 
again returned temporarily to his job 
as Sweden’s ambassador to Moscow. 

To rescue even the hope of peace, 
somebody must break the deadlock. 
Who ? The new Egyptian regime is 
likely, at least for a time, to concentrate 
on avoiding decisions rather than making 
them. And the great weakness of Mrs 
Meir’s government is that it reacts rather 
than initiates. These two attitudes com¬ 
bined look about the most ineffective 
way of breaking a deadlock that man 
could devise. 
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Jordan 

But can they be 
believed ? 

Slowly and superficially life is returning 
to what passes for normal in Jordan. 
The officers of tlhe pan-Arab observer 
mission have had an initial success in 
persuading Jordanian army unfits and 
the Palestinian guerrillas to comply with 
the basic terms of the Cairo agreement. 
The armoured units have withdrawn 
from Amman to positions at least three 
miles from the city and the majority 
of the guerrillas have been harangued 
into letting themselves be driven away 
to locations outside the capital. Already 
a start has been made on clearing the 
streets of the debris of battle ; water and 
electricity supplies are under repair and 
food supplies are now adequate. 

In the north of Jordan the mission’s 
task has been trickier. When the Cairo 
agreement was signed the guerrillas 
controlled the towns of Irbid, Ajloun, 
Jerash and Ramtha, and the army held 
the roads leading into them. Neither side 
was prepared to budge. But on Sunday 
the Tunisian prime minister, Mr 
Ladgham, who leads the mission’s 
supervisory commission, met the Pales¬ 
tinian leader, Yasser Arafat, in a cellar 
in Irbid. For three hours they and 
representatives of the army thrashed out 
a compromise settlement. 

The army agreed to let armed 
guerrillas move into Syria and those 
who handed in their arms to move south 
to Amman. It promised to halt house 
searches and arrests and to allow free 
movement of civilian traffic. For their 
part the guerrillas agreed not to carry 
arms in the towns and to dismantle their 
roadblocks. By Tuesday there were signs 
that both sides were honouring the 
agreement. 

The next stage in the commission’s 
work will not be so easy. First it must 
determine to what extent the Palestinian 
organisations can be represented ‘in the 
cities. They will demand a bigger 
presence than merely running their 
supply bases, as suggested by the 
government. The guerrillas are fully 
aware that if they move their organisa¬ 
tions into the hills overlooking the 
Jordan they will be prey both for the 
Israelis and the Jordanian army. 
Second, there is the question of the 
guerrillas’ militia. In Amman alone 
these armed and trained civilians num¬ 
bered^ .same 25,000. The commission 
musjt jeit|Ser persuade Mr Arafat and the 
other .‘guerrilla leaders that these men 
should tab disarmed or convince King 
Hussein acfid the army that they have 
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Arafat and Ladgham down in their cellar 


no choice but to live with them. Neither 
side is yet in the mood to give way. 

The gulf of mistrust between the army 
and the guerrillas has not been nar¬ 
rowed. The government spokesman, Mr 
(formerly Major) Odeh, said on Sunday 
that the army had seized documents 
proving that the guerrillas had plans to 
take over Amman. He warned them that 
if they do not leave the cities the law 
will be applied, by force if necessary. 
He also said that the government was 
prepared to recognise only one guerrilla 
organisation, Fatah. 

Although almost all the 20,000 
Palestinians taken into custody by the 
army during the fighting have now 
been released, the government is holding 
on to the leaders of the marxist organi¬ 
sations and has arrested several 
adherents of the Syrian and Iraqi 
Baaitlhli'st parties. 

For his part Mr Arafat is being no 
more accommodating. He accused the 
army of attacking commandos in the 
northern village of Harimah on Monday 
and, when the observer miissiion put out 
a statement on Tuesday that there had 
been no fighting there, he publicly 
accused it of lying and went on to charge 
the army with acts of rape and -robbery. 

The (trouble is that one casualty of 
the civil war has been the credibility 
of the guerrillas’ spokesmen. The final 
toll of killed and wounded is unlikely 
to be more than a tenth of the 30,000 
they claimed it to be during the fighting. 
The majority of the inhabitants of the 
refugee camps managed to get out 
before the heavy fighting started. But 
it was by using the charge of M genocide,” 
which was swallowed whole by President 
Numeiry of Sudan and in part by a lot 
of other people, that the guerrillas saved 
themselves from total defeat. T 
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Bolivia _ 

Full to the left 

FROM OUR LATIN AMERICA 
CORRESPONDENT 

Between Sunday and Wednesday 
Bolivia was given three successive new 
governmenlts. Flirst, President Alfredo 
Ovando—a former general who had 
come to power a year ago—was ousted 
by his right-wing commander-in-chief, 
Generali Rogelio Miranda. Then General 
Miranda (in turn was ousted. But the 
fate of those who forced hlim ou't was 
no better. The new three-man military 
junta, sworn in on Tuesday, disintegra¬ 
ted 24 hours later under pressure from 
General Juan Jose Torrez, who declared 
himself “ revolutionary president.” 

Using a mixture of threats and 
demagogy, Generali Torrez successfully 
won the a/Hegianlce of most of the armed 
forces, the miners’ and peasants’ 
organisations, land the left-wing students. 
Three old Mustangs peppered the 
presidential palace in La Paz with 
machine-gun fire, and General Torrez 
rode triumphantly into town down the 
•steep hill from El Alto, the airport and 
base perched high above the capital. 

Unless the sporadic shooting in the 
mining town of Oruru 'and a few other 
places develops unexpectedly into the 
“ oivlil war ” allegedly threatened ever 
since Sunday morning, it look's as though 
left-wing nationalism has won the day. 
President Ovando had started the ball 
rolling .that way When he seized power 
in September, 1969. His first acts were to 
nationalise the American-owned Bolivian 
Gulf Oil Company and to announce 
many economic and social changes. But 
he later angered the left by agreeing to 
pay a $78-million indemnity to Gulf, 
by expelling four left-wing priests, by 
hunting down terrorists and the new 
“ Gueyaila-istyle ” guerrillas in the Berp 
district, and by dismissing two leftist 
members .of hlis first cabinet. Mean¬ 
while General Torrez, who had been 
removed from command Of the armed 
forces in July, was waiting tin the wangs. 

From the palace balcony in La Paz, 
General Torrez told the crowd on Wed-* 
nesday that he would continue the 
“ authentic revolution.” It would be 
based on the “four pillars of workers, 
students, peasants and military.” " We 
shall impose a revolutionary nationalistic 
line which will not kowtow to the 
foreigner and will defend the country’s 
resources,” he said. If General Torrez ^ 
sticks to his guns, it will mean that 
Bolivia has become a full member of the 
left-wing nationalist club after a year of 
probation under President Ovando. 
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So many eleotronic calculators speed up the rate of 
computation but still leave the user the chores of checking 
the input and worrying about the output. This puts figure- 
work on a risky “now you see it, now you don’t" basis. 

But modern calculators should minimize uncertainty 
not cause it I 

That ie why all DIEHL calculating systems print a high 
speed check of your figurework to which you can refer 
immediately, minutes later, even weeks later. 

With DIEHL calculating systems you are certain of each 
figure, each step, each Result I 


DIEHL 


Please send me details of how DIEHL electronic 
printing calculating systems handle figurework faster, 
more certainly, more effectively. 


| Company 


! DtCHL Calculating SytteiM r"l 

SS N tt ntb w 8 • W. Oanwany f . 1 

London: Pyramid House, 866 High Road N. 12 
| Tel. 01-445-7721 
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Not al our passengers appreciate 
our martini 


A Qantas steward knows just about every drink In the 
book And how to make every drink the way it should be 
made. Whether it's a dry, dry martini with a twist of lemon, 
or a drink of milk with a dash of glucose. 

That’s the way we do it at Qantas. The way you like It 
You'll aee what we mean on any Qantas flight you choose. 
To Singapore or Sydney. New York or 
Mexico City. Tahiti or Tokyo. Chdbrsl 



FLYING THROUGH OUR SOth GOLDEN UERR 
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Canada 

In Fidel's name 

The kidnappers of Mr James Cross, 
Britain’s senior trade commissioner in 
Montreal, modelled their crime less tin 
the recent hijackings by Palestinians 
than on the Latin American series of 
seizures of diplomats, in which the 
Aigliest event was the murder of the Ger¬ 
man ambassador in Guatemala in April. 
" 3 fhe terrorist Front de Liberation 
Quibecois (FLQ) was frustrated in two 
attempts at similar abductions earlier 
this year. It had planned to seize the 
Israeli' trade commissioner in Montreal 
in March, and the American consul- 
general in June. 

The police raids that broke up the 
second plot yielded copies of a 
repared statement of terms for 
“nsom that closely paralleled the 
demands announced by the FLQ on 
Monday: $500,000 in gold ; release and 
transfer to Cuba of a dozen FLQ mem¬ 
bers convicted for a series of killings 
and bomb outrages that began in 1963 ; 
the broadcasting of an FLQ manifesto ; 
and the reinstatement of 450 mail van 
drivers who lost their jobs in April, 
described as “ the revolutionary Lapalme 
workers.” One further condition was 
laid down for the return of Mr Cross: 
(disclosure of the identity of an informant 
who,helped to frustrate the June plot. 

The best-known FLQ leaders, Mr 
Pierre Vallieres and Mr Charles Gagnon, 
who were both freed on bail earlier this 
year pending appeals^ identify themselves 
with castroism and scorn maoism. Their 
group’s name may be meant to attract 
separatist sympathy, but they reject the 
idea of political independence for 
Quebec as a bourgeois illusion, and pro¬ 
claim the goal of world-wide revolution. 
Mr Gagnon has cultivated links with the 
Palestinians and the Black Panthers, but 
•he FLQ’s main inspiration is still Cuban. 
While exploiting suitable cases of labour 
unrest in a revolutionary spirit, it has 
also had some success in evoking sym¬ 
pathy among middle-class Qu6becois for 
FLQ “ political prisoners ” who have in 
fact been convicted of manslaughter and 
other acts of violence. (A charge of 
sedition brought against Mr Gagnon last 
year was dismissed.) 

Threats to murder victims of kid¬ 
nappings seem likely to cost the FLQ 
much of the very limited sympathy it 
has enjoyed among,, the radical and 
separatist elements in Quebec^-whiph, in 
this context, means primarily Montreal. 
The effects will not stop there. The new 
separatist Parti Qu6becois, which got 24 
per cent of the votes in Quebec’s pro¬ 
vincial elections in April, .may feel the 


impact despite the, flat condemnation of 
violence repeatedly voiced by its leader, 
Mr Ren£ Levesque. 

The Liberals, who had a landslide 
victory in those elections, have made a 
good start under their new leader, Mr 
Robert Bourassa, toward restoring 
economic confidence in Quebec after 
four years of nervous uncertainty ; but 
now the chances of attracting new invest¬ 
ment will be jeopardised along with the 
lives of diplomats and trade commis¬ 
sioners. It is a setback for the whole 
province ; and for Canada as a whole 
there can be little consolation in the idea 
that it may disenchant some people about 
separatism. 

France and. Russia _ 

Hey, wait for us 

FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 

A qualified yes to the European security 
conference, yes to long-term contracts 
for the joint exploitation of natural 
resources in the Soviet Union, more 
trade, more serious political consultation 
and, ever so sotto voce , nuts to Willy 
Brandt. These roughly were President 
Pompidou’s thoughts as he flew to Russia 
this week. They boiled down to orte 
thing: France, the communist world’s 
self-appointed interpreter in the west, 
has got left behind. 

Even the atlanticist British sell more 
to the communists; the west Germans did 
so for years while they were still labelled 
revanchist. Herr Brandt fixed up, his 
non-aggression'treaty without a by-your- 
leave, and the Russians plainly attach 


more importance to a dialogue wMh 
America than to any four-sided talks. 
M. Pompidou, who was upstaged by Herr 
Brandt at kust December’s Hague sum¬ 
mit meeting of the EEC, and who per¬ 
sonally and publicly rejected Herr 
Brandt’s proposal for a western summilt 
after (he Moscow treaty this summer, 
had a lot of ground to make up. 

He set about it at once, declaring it 
was time to get to work on preparations 
for the security conference, at the same 
time emphasising that improved relations 
could came about only on the basis of 
respect for the independence and free¬ 
dom of all countries—a scarcely-veiled 
reference to the Brezhnev doctrine. M. 
Pompidou also invited a dozen leading 
French 'industrialists ito dinner in 
Moscow to give the Russians a chance 
of convincing them that if France wants 
to sell more in Russia it must buy more. 

It would be wrong, though, to think 
that the French are interested in catching 
up simply for the sake of prestige or 
exports. If they want Russia to give 
same flesh to the consultaitions promised 
during President de Gaulle’s visit in 
1966, it is not just to prove that France 
is again where de Gaulle put it. They 
genuinely value a many-sided dialogue 
with the east just as they genuinely 
welcomed Herr Brandt’s treaty, even 
though they might have preferred that 
France had been the go-between. 

Last summer President Pompidou said 
flatly that France would not be drawn 
back into Nato, and equally flatly that 
if European integration meant shutting 
the door on the Soviet Union France 
would have no part of it. In this respect 
he is truly the general’s heir. 
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Germany 

Here we go again 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

After seven months of soundings the 
four powers responsible for Berlin have 
now got down to discussing in practical 
detail' what might be done about this 
baffling problem. On September 30th 
the 4 negotiators gingerly exchanged 
papers containing sundry proposals for 
securing access to Berlin and letting the 
24 million west Berliners travel more 
freely. This Friday the four ambassadors 
and their Berlin specialists should begin 
to try to frame some compromises. 

Nobody knows how long it will take. 
Conflicting assessments of Soviet inten¬ 
tions are reported .from Washington, 
Paris and London. According to the 
majority view the Soviet Union, preoc¬ 
cupied with its economic shortcomings, 
genuinely wants to end the tiring 
Berlin tension. But some people are 
not so sure. They hint at unsatisfac¬ 
torily obscure assurances. And no one 
understands just why on the night of 
September 30th, only a few hours after 
the Berlin papers head been produced, 
the Soviet officer on duty at the Berlin 
air safety centre arbitrarily imposed a 
two-hours ban on flying in air corridors 
to the west. It was demonstratively 
defied at once by American and British 
military aircraft. 

Then there have been the troubling 
insinuations of Mr Yuri Zhukov, of 
Pravda . A jovial guest in Germany last 
month, Mr Zhukov aggravated German 
misgivings with a remark he has point¬ 
edly repeated. In this week's weekly 
magazine Stem , he repHed to an inter¬ 
viewer’s reminder that ratification of the 
Soviet-German treaty depended on pro¬ 
gress in Berlin : “ I don’t believe that a 
satisfactory solution of the Berlin 
question plays a decisive role.” Russia 
knows perfectly well that to Herr Brandt 
a Berlin settlement is indispensable. The 
chancellor sent Herr Egon Bahr, the 
chief German negotiator of the Soviet- 
German treaty, to Berlin last week to 
reassure worried local Social Democrats 
that Bonn stood by its original stipula¬ 
tion : no ratification before a lasting 
Berlin settlement. 


With Landtag elections due in Hesse 
on November 8th and in Bavaria on 
November 22nd, the government could 
do with some sign of success in its 
Ostpolitik. One may appear on Novem¬ 
ber 2nd when—it is devoutly hoped— 
Herr Walter Scheel, the foreign minister, 
will go to Warsaw to initial the pro¬ 
jected treaty for nonnalising relations 
between west Germany and Poland. This 
would entail Bonn’s virtual recognition 
of the finality of the Oder-Neisse fron¬ 
tier. But it would also provide for 
full-blown embassies alongside today's 
inhibited trade missions ; and it might 
lead to the repatriation of some 200,000 
(xerman-born inhabitants of Poland. 

The chief Polish and German negotia¬ 
tors spent three days in Bonn this week 
smoothing over their last differences. 
These mainly concerned the wording of 
the preamble (should west Cxermany 
accept exclusive giiilt for the outbreak 
of war in 1939 ?), and the clause speci¬ 
fying the permanence of the Oder- 
Neisse boundary (should this precede the 
final ruling of an international peace 
conference ?). The treaty now seems to 
be in the bag. But the visit by the east 
German prime minister, Herr Stoph, to 
Poland last month has aroused suspicions 
that east Berlin may be trying to per¬ 
suade Warsaw to insist that Bonn 
recognise the German Democratic 
Republic as part of the deal. 

Awed by the national importance and 
continuing uncertainties of the govern¬ 
ment’s Ostpolitik , the opposition is now 
concentrating most of its fire on the 
coalition’s failure to arrest rising prices 
and to carry out the brave internal 
reforms it promised on taking office a 
year ago. Like other chancellors before 
him, Herr Brandt has busied himself 
with foreign affairs to the neglect of the 
domestic scene. And his interminably 
argumentative team of economic and 
financial specialists are bewildering the 
public with contradictory diagnoses. 

The opposition’s standing hope of 
catching the government without a 
sufficient majority in parliament—on 
paper it can be sure of one of only 12 
—has risen with the deepening split in 
the ranks of the 30 Free Democratis m 
the Bundestag. Some right-wing deputies, 
vexed by Herr Scheel’s lead towaras the 
left, have lately been grouping them- 
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The Hbg four hold their umpteenth meeting on Berlin 


selves into a faction, self-styled National 
Liberal Action. On Tuesday the ring¬ 
leaders, faced with expulsion from the 
parent party, decided to form a separate 
party of their own. This is likely in 
the end to cost both sides all their 
parliamentary representation. The Chrirt 
tian Democrats, who in the present 
Bundestag already have two seats more 
than the Social Democrats, are rubbing 
their hands. 

Mato t 

Who pays the bill f 

At last the European members of Nato 
have agreed to contribute more towards 
the cost of the American army in 
Europe in an effort to prevent large- 
scale American troop withdrawals. The 
annual target the European members 
of the alliance set themselves last waffjL 
was $300 million. But there was rm 
agreement on what form the contributiodj 
should take. Of the two largest poteiff 
tial contributors, ’west Germany is 
suggesting a direct cash payment and 
Britain is saying it could help indirectly 
by increasing its forces in Germany. The 
probable result will be a package 
proposal of different contributions—to 
be discussed again in November. 

American troop withdrawals have 
been threatened for some time in order^ 
to get the Europeans to pay more of 
the cost of the American presence in 
Europe. Until now the only financial 
help the Americans have had is an offset 
agreement with west Germany, where 
most of their money is spent. This pro¬ 
vides for the purchase of American 
Treasury bonds and weapons by west 
Germany and thus eases the American 
balance-of-payments problem. But this 
is not a gift ; in return for their money 
the Germans get the bonds and the 
weapons. What the Americans now want 
is an outright contribution from the 
Europeans—on one estimate, as much afi 
$1,000 million. 

Everyone looks to west Germany to 
pay the lion’s share. As the most 
exposed of the allies it has the most 
need of American troops and their main¬ 
tenance at the present level is vital 
to Herr Brandt’s current polic^T 
towards the communist world. The 
Germans can hardly contribute more 
men ; their army is pretty big already. 
But the Americans and the other Euro¬ 
peans feel that west Germany is rich 
enough to be able to pay cash. And Bonn 
has somewhat reluctantly hinted that it 
would pay half of any European contri- ^ 
bution in a direct giant The difficulty 
will be to get the other half from the 
other European allies. Lord Carrington’* 
offer to strengthen the British contingent 
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1926 Alcoa* developed the aided 
process for metallurgical^ bonding 
aluminium alloys with differing 
qualities for maximum strength and 
corrosion resistance Alcoa alclad 
has played an essential role in the 
development of modern jet aircraft 
•Trademark 
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When industry 
inherits an Alcoa alloy, 
it knows it’s on to a 
good thing. 


1966 Alcoa created an Insulation 
material that could revolutionise the 
outerwear business This new 
aluminium product is laminated to 
fabric, forming a lightweight, effective 
barrier to cold We don't sell the 
clothing, of course—just the ideas 
and the aluminium 



Because Alcoa 
research has 
developed far more 
aluminium alloys in 
use today than anyone 
else in the world. 
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1971 Growing world needs for fresh 
water may be solved in part by 
Alcoa developed all-aluminium water 
desalination plants like this one 
soon to be operating in Puerto Rico 
A product of Alcoa Research 
Laboratories it uses waste industrial 
heat to purify salt or brackish waters 
at lower costs than most present 
systems v 



Think about the 
possibilities of Alcoa 
ideas for your 
planning, your future, 
your community. 


Alcoa of Great Britain Ltd 
Alcoa House, 

Droitwich, Worcestershire 


For Inoovcttons In aluminium, 
oonsMor Alcoa first. 
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in Germany is not going to involve many 
extra men if the Tories mean business 
about staying east of Suez. 

The Euro-group’s target of $300 mil¬ 
lion has been called laughably small by 
xertain American senators, and there is 
wrtainly a large gap between phe 
American and European positions. How 
quickly this gap can be closed depends 
on how seriously * the Europeans take 
the idea of actual American withdrawals. 
There is still the threat of the Mansfield 
Resolution, calling for substantial troop 
reductions, for which a majority seems 
to be available in the United States 
Senate. But now there are signs that 
recent Russian activity in Egypt, Cuba 
and Berlin has made President Nixon 
more suspicious about Russian motives 
in general. It is all the more unlikely 
that he should plan to strengthen the 
Sixth Fleet and the southern flank of 
^(ato and yet at the same time 
weaken the alliance in the centre by 
troop reductions in Germany. This 
week he said—-in neutral Ireland—that 
there would be no withdrawals without 
negotiation with the Europeans. 


Italy __ 

Reggio won't roll 
^ver 

FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 

For three months Reggio di Calabria 
has been in a state of revolt. No sooner 
had the barricades- come down after an 
undeclared six-day war at the end of 
July than they went up again in a 
fever of resentment and fury against 
the remote dictates of 11 authority ” 
which have deprived Reggio of the 
chance of being a regional capital. On 
Wednesday when Catanzaro, the chosen 
^apital, was flauqring its new status with 
R meeting of th?regional council. The 
Reggini came out in a general strike. 

As the capital of Calabria, Reggio 
would have gained jobs in the new 
regional offices for, at the most, a 
few dozen employees. But there was more 
L a it than that. Although Calabria, under 
lie new regional scheme, does not enjoy 
•the fuller autonomy of its neighbour 
Sicily, there is no doubt that the inhabi¬ 
tants of Reggio had set their sighte on 
Palermo, with its bustling and intriguing 
“ministries,” as the model of a regional 
capital where fortunes can be made by a 
few and where there are substantial 
crumbs for the many. The irony of this 
is that the political idealists who have 
been battling for regional decentralisa¬ 
tion since 1945 have long come to lode 
on Palermo as the example of whait a 


regional capital ought not to be. 

Catanzaro was selected instead of 
Reggio, some say because of political 
machinations, others because Cantanzaro 
needed the boost even more. Reggio has 
not been mollified by the plan to con¬ 
struct a major industry, steel or textiles, 
to absorb some of the local unemploy¬ 
ment. A ringleader of the revolt has been 
the Christian Democrat mayor of Reggio, 
who says the city cannot count on 
government promises of investment or 
public works. Reggio has been waiting 
since 1911 for money to complete its port, 
and even the new motorway does not yet 
reach the town. . \ 

This genuine resentment has been 
cleverly used by the MSI, the neo-fascist 
party, which is represented on the city 
council. The MSI, which opposed 
regional decentralisation from the start, 
told parliament that it would not hesi¬ 
tate to exploit the difficulties and tensions 
which were bound to arise over the 
choice of regional capitals. And so it 
has—with the help of squadristi , gangs 
of thugs expert at fomenting street 
violence, and with some tacit compliance 
from local notables belonging to other 
parties and groups. The government in 
Rome has been impeded from acting 
by the reluctance of the four coalition 
parties to force their view on their local 
branches. And tire Reggio police have 
handled the situation by flailing out 
indiscriminately, thus increasing their 
unpopularity. Their job is now as dan¬ 
gerous as it is thankless. 



Czechoslovakia 

The party's clean 
but nobody loves it 

Lazy parasites, weeds, liquidators, 
careerists and the residues of right-wing 
opportunism are all, according to Rude 
Pravo, among the elements that have 
been “ cleansed ” from the Czechoslovak 
communist party since the distribution 
of new party canis began early this year. 
The completion of the purge was 
marked in Rude Pravo last week by 
the publication of a statement by the 
presidium on the tasks facing the party 
now that the cleansing process has been 
completed. 

Only a rough estimate can be made 
of how much smaller this purified party 
is than the old uriregenerate one. Mr 
Josef Korcak, the Czech premier, said 
on September 22nd that one out of eveiy 
five members had left the party. Assum¬ 
ing that its pre-purge strength was about 
i£ million, this means that it has lost 
about 300,000 members. Presumably— 
but by no means certainly—Mr Korcak’s 
figure of a 20 per cent cut includes those 
who left voluntarily. 

The percentage of dropped members 
evidently varied widely from one party 
organisation to another. So too, it seems, 
did the strictness with which the investi¬ 
gating commissions carried out their 
task. Even after more rigorous screening 
procedures were introduced in April, 
there were complaints that the commis¬ 
sions were being too soft on the liberals. 
It must indeed have been difficult to 
avoid this, since in the general enthu¬ 
siasm of the Dubcek era so many rank 
and file members became at least slightly 
tainted with what is now called right- 
wing opportunism. Uniformity must 
have been all the more difficult to 
achieve because the party leadership has 
never really been agreed on how far it 
wanted the purge to go. Mr Husak has 
been in favour of moderation ; but the 
hardliners have been continually press¬ 
ing for what General Rytir (in charge 
of liaison with the Soviet occupation 
forces) described as the 44 mass expulsion 
of the right wing.” 

From the point of view of these hard¬ 
liners, it is of course much better to have 
a comparatively small party of tried and 
true cadres rather than a much larger 
one nearly half of whose members never 
bother to go to meetings, ,and many of 
those who do tend to have disruptive 
ideas. On the other hand, a party of 
(full mediocrities has obvious disadvan* 
tages, especially in a developed country 
like Czechodovakia. Even Alois Indty» 
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who not so long ago was complaining of 
the inadequacy of the purge, now seems 
to be seeing the light. At a railway- 
men's rally in Prague two weeks ago 
he explained that communists were 
responsible for making sure that able 
scientists and technologists were free to 
experiment, explore and exchange ideas 
freely. He denounced c< pogrom-like 
moods,’ 1 hinted that some members of 
the “technical intelligentsia” who had 
been expelled from the party might get 
their cards back, and declared that it 
was no good throwing the baby out with 
the bath water. 

Those who have been demoted 
because of their political inadequacy, or 
have actually lost their jobs as well as 
their party cards, will of course eagerly 
welcome any signs of more liberal atti¬ 
tudes. But it may be doubted whether 
the great majority of Czechs and Slovaks 
will care tuppence either way. An 
attempt has been made to purge the 
party of everything that two years ago 
made it for the first time genuinely 



popular. Mr Husak would not admit as 
much, but he is clearly well aware of the 
importance of trying to forge some new 
links with the “masses.” A few weeks 
ago he called for a change in party 
work, so that no “ artificial wall ” would 
be created between the party and all 
those who might be misguided but did 
not really want to be enemies of the 
party. The trouble is that most of those 
capable of giving the party and its 
methods a new look have already been 
kicked out. 

Poland _ 

You can't eat 
paint 

FROM OUR EAST EUROPE 
CORRESPONDENT 

Warsaw 

Tall new blocks of flats have sprung tip 
in Warsaw, obtrusively haphazard like 
poppies in a field of weeds. The meticul¬ 
ously reconstructed baroque frontages of 
Nowy Swiat are bright with a much 
needed lick of new paint. Jerozolimskie 
Avenue looks superficially like a busy 
shopping street; the old (town square, 
mercifully now banned to motor traffic, 
is gay with outdoor cafe umbrellas and 
wandering minstrels; and the birds of 
Warsaw are as elegant as those of 
Budapest. 

But in spite of all this surface 
‘pj^ter, .there are redly terribly few 
tafcphW inp^Weismts in living 
TFtnnrigjjmf Food * queues are the rule 
^ exception; fresh fruit, 
jhuVyEimi rather dubious-looking 


apples, is a rarity; and it remains an 
unexplained mystery how most Polish 
women continue to hold down factory 
or office jobs, look after their children 
and still have time to forage for food. 
As one Polish friend expressed it : “ If 
my wife goes out shopping and dis¬ 
appears for three hours I don’t have to 
worry about her extravagance. She will 
return with a kilo of potatoes and a 
hunk of sausage.” 

Although probably more newspaper 
columns have been devoted to discussing 
economic reform in Poland than in any 
other communist country, it remains a 
mirage. There has been some half¬ 
hearted tinkering with the system, but 
Professor Jozef Pajestka and his 
colleagues at the state planning commis¬ 
sion are baulked and inhibited by their 
devotion to centralised command econo¬ 
mics* Party ideology has proved a major 
obstacle to any serious modifications, 
especially any that would involve even 
minor political changes. 

Bodziec , “incentive,” is today prob¬ 
ably the most overworked word in the 
Polish press, which has been publishing 
interminable discussions about incentive 
schemes. On July ist ten enterprises 
introduced an involved pilot scheme of 
workers* bonuses and production incen¬ 
tives. It is so complicated that two top 
executives in one plant had to go into 
frequent private recess when attempting 
to explain it to your correspondent. What 
it boils down to is that bonuses are 
Calculated, in varying percentages, on 
four indicators—technological progress, 
export performance, thf development ox 
co-operation with ancillary enterprises 
and the reduction of the'tune in which 


machineiy and other capital equipment 
is not being used. On the face of it, the 
benefits to workers promise to be sub¬ 
stantial. (Administrative staff will get 
roughly a third of the workers’ bonuses.) 
But unless there is a significant increase 
in the amount of consumer goods 
available, the extra spending power will 
create serious inflationary pressure. 

Since 1967 the emphasis has been on 
the modernisation of existing heavy 
industry and the development of light, 
sophisticated industry. This has meant 
a lot of investment in the most capital- 
intensive sector of the economy. A desul¬ 
tory attempt has been made to reduce 
ineffective investment schemes by cut¬ 
ting direct grants from the state and 
replacing them by bank credits. Banks 
are gradually playing a more active 
role, and they tend to take prospective 
hard-currency earnings into account 
when approving credits (and loans. r 

As in most other communist countries, 
the foreign trade pattern is being steered 
towards Ithe main chance in hard-cur¬ 
rency markets. At a recent agricultural 
fair in Budapest, the Polish pavilion was 
filled exclusively with processed meat, 
foodstuffs and drinks, all labelled irf 
English or German and obviously 
designed for west European and north 
American markets. Russian visitors were 
impressed but not amused. What the 
Poles lack is understanding of what 
western markets want and a system 
of market research. Instead there is a 
naive trust that almost anything pro¬ 
duced in Poland ought to he Marketable 
in the west, and if it is not it must be 
because the importers are bloody- 
minded. 




Tbdayls composite materials 
-the key to tomorrow^ ideas 


Composite materials are a major 
growth industry. An industry that 
is based simply on the 
fact that natural materials 
do not by themselves have 
all the qualities that 
modem technology 
and industry need. 

This is where the 


The giant VTOL skeleton 

For carrying vast quantities of 
goods fast on European hauls we 


science and technology of 
composite materials come in - 
and Turner & Newall. 

At T&N we spend about 
£2,000,000 a year on the research and 
development of new and unproved 
composites - solid materials rein¬ 
forced with fibres. And we look 
ahead to see how society will shape 
and what pan these new materials 
will play in building, the motor 
industry, plastics and engineering. 

We call this IMAGINEERING - 
forward thinking engineered mto 
profitable realities. 

Only those companies that have 
the ability to detect change... 
understand its trend and its 
consequences... realise its 
opportunities will stay in the lead. 
Below we illustrate what we mean 
by IMAGINEERING, ideas that 
the T&N group of 30 industrial 
companies could help bring to 
actuality using many composite n 

materials now being produced and 
marketed by T&N. 

The all-seasons sports park 

For the spare-time sportsmen 
there could be a sports park area 
several times the size of Wembley 
Stadium, completely covered for 
use all the year round. 



visualise a vertical take-off jumbo 
jet that would be no more than an 
airframe with a detachable body. 

The body itself would be a massive 
freight container holding dozens 
of smaller containers. The aircraft 
would deliver its body container 
and have another fitted to 
it for the return flight. 

The aircraft would be literally 
glued together bv adhesives. 

T&N already has experience in 
produemg aircraft adhesives and 
materials for rockets 

The motorway super-urbs 

O 



We call it a motorway super-urb. 

Each super-urb would be a 
separate self-contained community 
with shops, schools, cinemas, places 
to meet and so on. 

Already T&N produce the 
composite building materials for such 
a project. In fact, they account for a 
third of T&N’s turnover. 

New ideas—new markets 

It is ideas like these that create 
new markets and expand others for 
composite materials. Existing 
markets already include building, 
transport, domestic appliances, 
engineering components, chemical 
plants and the aerospace industry. 

Our greatest asset 

The entire success and expansion 
of the T&N group in the seventies 
depend on its greatest asset - highly 
trained and imaginative people of 
the right quality at every level. That 
is why at T&N we put such 
importance on training and 
management development. 
Graduates who join T&N undergo 
a thorough, professional training, 
including for most of them a year at 
business school. By then they are top 
management material. 

From these young managers will 
come our company directors. 
Many will be under 35. 



This gigantic centre 
would be under a translucent 
dome that has moveable roof segments 
that slide open and shut automatically. 
The dome could be roofed in T&N 
glass fibre reinforced plastic sheeting. 


The UK population will be 4 
millions larger at the end of the decade. 
Urban areas must be 
re-thought. Research 

studies show 
d_ that skyscraper 
buildings ate not the 
best answer. That we can 
still live in low-rise 
housing with plenty 
of open country - if wc plan. 
At T&N we visualise an entirely 
different suburb* one that is out of 
town and off a motorway. 


T&N means growth 

T&N is an international group of 
30 industrial companies that work 
together. The group’s assets are £103 
million with sales at £113 million 
annually. It employs some 40*000 
people throughout the world. The 
group is diversifying more and more 
as it expands its international 
markets. 

If you would like informati on on 
T&N companies and 
whattheydo,please IHHIHi 
write to: Turner & 

Newall Ltd, 77-79 
Fountain Street, 

Manchester M2 2EA. 



turner &, newall ltd make ideas work in composite materials 

TAC Construction Matmala Ltd Tumor Brother* Aoboetoa Co Ltd Ferodo Ltd Nowalle Insulation A Chemical Co Ltd British Industrial Plastics Ltd Engineering Components Ltd 
Stllllte Products Ltd Turners Asbestos Fibres Ltd Turners Asbestos Cement (Northern Ireland) Ltd and 01 overseas mining and manufacturing companies 
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Three African hotels 
with the best the 
country has to offer 
and everything the 
modem businessman 
requires? 

Hilton International, 
I presume. 
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Vietnam 

The other war 

BY A CORRESPONDENT 

If President Nixon gets his ceasefire 
South Vietnam’s economic problems 
should be on the way to a solution. But, 
until the answer comes from Hanoi, the 
South Vietnamese government decided 
^his week on a shorter-term remedy by 
devaluing the piastre. The new rate is 
275 piastres to the dollar—a massive 
jump, it might seem, from the old figure 
of 118. But the government has not gone 
the whole hog. The black market rate 
still stands at over ^od and will probably 
go higher, if devaluation tempts more 
foreigners to change their money legally. 
To cushion the blow the government also 
announced a pay increase for the civil 
servants and soldieis, who are both the 
chief victims of inflation and President 
Thieu’s supporters. 

- The new measures by themselves are 
iSkely to increase South Vietnam's twin 
curses of speculation and inflation 
(which this year broke all previous 
records) rather than to check them. But 
they are presumably only the first steps 
in a broad scheme for economic reform 
^ Worked out by ' South t Vietnamese 
economists and their American advisers 
during the past few months. The aim 
► is to curb political discontent and to 
put more money into the government’s 
pexpetually half-empty coffers. 

South Vietnam’s economic problems 
are as old as the war. The arrival 'of 
^American troops brought inflation and 
▼the cost of the war itself placed an 
intolerable strain on the country’s shaky 
finances, this year 136,000 million 
piastres out of the national budget of 


220,000 million have been earmarked 
for defence. In the circumstances, it is 
not surprising that the Americans seem 
to have decided during the summer that 
economic aid to Vietnam cannot be cut 
down as troops are withdrawn and the 
South Vietnamese share of the military 
burden gets heavier. 

The Americans have promised an 
extra $100 million in aid this year. 
Whether they give more may, but prob¬ 
ably will not, depend on the success of 
the new reform package. Other measures 
which President Thieu’s government is 
expected to announce soon are an 
increase in bank lending rates and higher 
taxes on such luxury imports as cars, 
motor-bikes and television sets. 

Devaluation by itself will not help 
the hard-pressed urban Vietnamese. 
And the pay rise will do little more 
since it is expected to amount to about 
20 per cent and prices have already 
risen 30 per cent this year. But the new 
rate will make the American commit¬ 
ment cheaper and the Vietnamese hope 
that they may begin to make a little 
more money from the few exports which 
have survived the war. 

Australia __ 

Rebels put to rout 

PROM OUR CANBERRA CORRESPONDENT 

An unexpected tarn in the politics of 
the Australian Labor party suggests 
that there could be a change of govern¬ 
ment in Australia sooner than expected. 
The Labor party’s federal executive has 
dissolved the party branch in the state of 
Victoria and appointed administrators to 
conduct its affairs. These men, acting' 
with the help of a 12-man advisory com¬ 


~45~ 

mittee, have already begun to refashion 
the whole structure of party operations. 
It is rather as if the Conservative central 
office in London had assumed full 
control of the Ulster Unionist party. 

Victoria has been the problem state 
for the Labor party for many years. 
In 1954 its local leaders had to be turned 
out because of the trouble they were 
causing as Catholic actionists. They then 
formed the Democratic Labor party, 
which still constitutes a thorn in 
Labor’s side. Partly because of that split 
16 years ago the party’s organisation 
in* Victoria fell under the control of a 
left-wing body called the Trade Union 
Defence Committee. 

The byzantine politics of the Mel¬ 
bourne Trades Hall, encompassing both 
Russian-style and Chinesc-style com¬ 
munists, Democratic Laborites, moderate 
Labor men and extreme Labor men, 
created a situation in which the ALP 
was being used to support certain trade 
union officials against DLP attack and 
also to forward the interests of people 
closely or remotely connected with the 
two communist parties. Electoral success 
in either the Victorian or federal 
parliament had lost its priority. 
The Labor vote in Victoria lagged 
behind the vote in other states. There 
were revolts within the state organisa¬ 
tion but, lacking wider support, they 
were abortive. 

A decision by the ALP federal 
executive is like an elephant’s gestation, 
prolonged and cumbrous. But in this 
case it seems to have come at the right 
time. Not only have the ALP organisa¬ 
tions in most other states turned against 
Victoria, but the federal executive has 
strong support within the state. Two 
local darlings of the left, Dr Jim Cairns 
and Mr Bob Hawke, have declared for 
the federal executive and are serving 
on the new advisory body. So is Mr 
Clyde Holding, the party’s leader in the 
Victorian parliament, who has been 
supported by a vote of his caucus 
colleagues. Even if the Trade Union 
Defence Committee and its supporters 
decide to form a new party, as their 
dissimilar predecessors did, they cannot 
hope for similar success. 

For the time being, a fresh breeze is 
blowing through the party* No one is 
more pleased than Mr Gough Whitlam, 
the leader of the party, who was one of 
those behind the federal decision. He has 
been saying for years that the ALP could 
win federal elections if it could only 
solve the problem of Victoria. He hopes 
for an improvement in Labor’s fortunes 
in the coming Senate elections and then 
for a big kill at the ^ouse of Represen¬ 
tatives election in 1972. By then, of 
course, Victoria could be in trouble 
again, 
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Rhodesia 

Nothing doing 

FROM OUR SALISBURY 
CORRESPONDENT 

All the available evidence suggests that 
the visit this week to Rhodesia of Lord 
Alport, a former British high com¬ 
missioner in Salisbury and Mr Wilson's 
emissary to Rhodesia in 1967, is most 
unlikely to further the Conservative 
government's avowed policy of securing 
a Rhodesian settlement. Mr Ian Smith 
—who recently said he was simply not 
interested in the famous five principles 
—flew off for talks with the South 
African prime minister, Mr Vorster, 
and a short holiday before Lord Alport 
arrived. 

Lord Alport stoutly maintains that, 
despite his almost total lack of contact 
with the Smith government, he can 
make a reasonable assessment of the 
situation. Denied almost all contact with 
the government, he has trod the familiar 
path of talks with various opposition 
groups—the former federal prime mini¬ 
ster, Sir Roy Welensky, the former 
governor, Sir Humphrey Gibbs, and of 
course assorted business interests. These 
are just the people likely to urge 
new negotiations, though the opposition 
groups themselves have little hope that 
anything would come of these. 

The only kind of settlement that Mr 
Smith would dream of contemplating 
at this stage is a very far cry from the 
Tiger or Fearless formulas. Unanimous 
calls at the Rhodesian Front congress 
last month for separate facilities for the 
different races show that the party has 
moved substantially to the right even in 
the past two years. Further, the fact that 
Rhodesia now has a new constitution 
which prevents majority rule at any 
stage makes it that much more difficult 
to reopen talks except on a purely trade 
and economic basis aimed at ending 
sanctions without any alteration to 
Rhodesia’s constitutional position. 

Ministerial attempts to slow the 
rightward drift on racial issues should 
not be misinterpreted as evidence 
of official moderation. Instead, the 
hard economics of separate develop¬ 
ment—especially at a time when the 
exchequer is under pressure to finance 
agricultural support programmes— 
appeal! to have been dominant. The 
strains on the skilled labour force and 
the balance of payments, plus the living 
example of the South African economic 
problems that stem, from apartheid, 
seem to rule out rapid progress. 

All this means that, despite the change 
of government in Britain, there is still 
no pope of a settlement unless Britain 


is prepared to come very close to accept¬ 
ing the constitutional status quo plus the 
prospect of a whole range of 
separate development policies. The new 
strains in the Rhodesian economy sug¬ 
gest that a government less hamstrung 
by its rank and file and by racial dogma 
than the Rhodesian Front would be 
happy to close a deal with Mr Heath. 
But it now seems hopeless. 

East Africa _ 

Uganda for the 
Ugandans 

FROM OUR EAST AFRICA 
CORRESPONDENT 

The mass exodus of Kenyans and 
Tanzanians from Uganda over the past 
, ten days has brought the East African 
Community to crisis point. Uganda’s 
actions in dismissing the foreigners in 
favour of its own nationals is in contra¬ 
vention of a general agreement of the 
East African Community, all of whose 
workings may now be in jeopardy. The 
governing council of Kenya’s powerful 
central organisation of trade unions has 
already discussed proposals that goods 
destined for Uganda be “ blacked ” at 
Mombasa docks and by the railways, 
both services run by the community. 
There have been demands in the national 
assembly that all Ugandans working in 
Kenya should be replaced by locals. 

Uganda’s decision was prompted by 
a massive unemployment problem and a 
serious financial situation. Probably 
a fifth of Uganda’s workers are 


Kenyans and Tanzanians. Since May 1st, 
when a partial nationalisation of all 
major industries and businesses was 
announced, the country has faced a 
foreign exchange shortage which has 
been aggravated by foreigners sending 
money home. For two months it h^s 
been difficult for any Kenyan or 
Tanzanian to remit money from Uganda. 
New refugees tell of rigid checks at 
the border by Ugandan customs men 
who are confiscating most cash, irres¬ 
pective of the currency. There are 
frequent reports too that the banks are 
refusing to release money held as 
savings by those about to quit Uganda. 
Yet under the terms of the East African 
‘ treaty there is no limit on the amount 
of cash which can be switched from one 
partner state to another. 

The Ugandan move destroys Kenya’s 
efforts to alleviate its own unemployment 
problem. Under an agreement involving 
the government, the unions and the 
employers, jobs for an estimated 50,000 
people have been created since July. The 
influx from Uganda will wipe out almost 
all that has been gained. 

For the refugees the most pressing 
problems are lack of money and of land. 
In many cases their family holdings have 
been redistributed during their absence 
under a Kenyan government land con¬ 
solidation scheme. In an official state¬ 
ment this week, the Ugandan govern- ■ 
ment said it was not willing to change 
its policy. The three east African 
presidents, gathered in Kampala this 
week for their regular consultations, are 
not likely to come up with a solution. 
The outlook for their tri-national com¬ 
munity is gloomy. 



Aftei the Great Hijack the Swiss crack down on airport security—while the International 
Civil Aviation Organisation proposes an anti-hijack law with sanctions against violators , 
and the Israelis Mill hold on to their prisoners for a private deal with the Afabs 




Obviously not everyone is Colin 
Chapman And not everyone is selling high 
performance cars 

But as Colin Chapman says, it is sur- 
r prising that more firms haven't had the 
initiative to break into the £3,000 million 
export market that Canada is 

How can an airline help ? 

Well, most of the people we've talked to 
about exporting to Canada have stressed 
the importance of direct, frequent contact 
with the market—-Canada 

This is where Air Canada comes in. 

Air Canadq (with BOAC) can fly you non 
stop to Montreal and Toronto—Canada s 
biggest business centres Any day of the 
week 

We've also regular non-stop flights to 


the expanding West And if you want to 
explore the rest of the Canadian market we 
can fly you to 34 other cities right across 
our country 

What s more, being a major North 
American airline, we can jet you on to many 
key centres in the USA, including Los 
Angeles, Cleveland, New York, Miami and 
Chicago 

It's by making constant use of this 
service that Lotus keep their sales execu¬ 
tives in close touch with the market 

We wouldn t pretend that an airline can 
answer your export problems, or even ulti¬ 
mately influence your decisions But if, like 
Lotus, you've already set your eyes on the 
Canadian market, nows a good time to 
speak to your travel agent or Air Canada 
We'll put you on the rijjht lines 


The Lotus success story 

Lotus first exported their cers to Canada in 
1964 In 1967 they developed the revolu¬ 
tionary mid engined Europe for the Euro¬ 
pean market So popular was the car that 
they realised it could have even greater 
potential m Canada During the first year they 
sold 15 But in only a year the sales leapt 
to 143 and in 1969 they sold over 260 
Canada now takes some 25% of Lotus s 
total export production 

Lotus say that their success is due to three 
factors the excellent reputation they have 
built up through the track successes of 
Team Lotus, a highly efficient sales operation 
in constant touch with the market and a 
properly trained after sales service (Lotus 
arrang* for mechanics to be trained in 
Canada ancLat their Norwich factory by their 
own engineers) 


AIR CANADA ® 

And offices In blasi^, LaedsfBallast, Dublin and Shannon 
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We deliver steel bridges. But we 
are more than a steel company 


Bridges are just one of the many things the United States Steel 
International companies have to offer. We can offer not only the 
widest range of steels but iron ore, manganese, industrial and 
agricultural chemicals, cements, plastics and much more. 

The United States Steel International companies are trading 
and construction companies that can supply you with product 
engineering and research services with products ranging from raw 
materials to fabricated steel. 

When a bridge was needed to provide access to Compania 
Azucarera Hondurefia, S.A., a new sugar mill in Honduras, Central 
America, the two engineers involved ordered a 60-meter thru-truss 
highway bridge from United States Steel International, Ltd.The 
bridge was later named Puente Roberto Fasquelle.The bridge was 
ordered right out of our brochure,"Steel Highway Bridges"and 
shipped—without a single sales representative's call. You may not 
need a mail-order bridge, but we can assure you of the same 
prompt, dependable service. For 67 years USS products have been 



United States Steel International" 


...aworidd praducti and santoea. 


"Catted States Steal International (Haw Yark), tae. 

Nap Yoffc-100 Church St.. Naw York. N. V., U SA. 1000S 
Lartdan—Albany Heuaa, Patty Franca, London 8.W. 1, England 

"United States Steal Intaraatiaaal, Ltd. 

Naw York—100 Church St., New York, N. Y., U.SA. 1000S 
Toronto—7 King St., E., Toronto 210, Ontario, Canada 
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THE WORLD 


American Survey 



Limerick cease-fire: President with, from left. Habib. Bruce. Rogers. Kissinger 


Mr Nixon raises his profile 


People will assume that 'the imminence 
of elections in the United States has 
something to do with President Nixon’s 
broadcast announcement of new pro¬ 
posals for Vietnam on \yedncsday. So it 
may. The state of his foreign relations, 
however, has something to do with it as 
well. The Administration official who 
explained the proposals to the press 
before they were announced conceded 
that he did not expect the communists to 
accept at once but he hoped that they 
would give serious thought to them, 
ffliey will be useful in the political cam¬ 
paign, no doubt. Thirty Senators urged 
Mr Nixon last month to propose a 
standstill cease-fire. So has the New York 
Times . Now he has done it: there is one 
stick that the Democrats cannot beat 
hjm with. But the proposals are also a 
NArious diplomatic move. 

President Nixon is just back from a 
Mediterranean tour for which, too, he 
had a domestic political motive and a 
foreign policy purpose as well : to warn 
the Soviet Union not to presume too far 
on American strategic passivity. Things 
have been going badly for the United 
jitates in the eastern Mediterranean for 
▼too many months. The Russians might 
have had their own pressures, but the 
prevailing sense, in the Nixon Adminis¬ 
tration by now is that they presumed on 
American good nature* or weakness, or 


Washington. DC 

preoccupation with Vietnam, or what¬ 
ever interpretation they put on Washing¬ 
ton’s reluctance to react to their bold 
interference in the Israeli-Arab conflict. 
The low posture, said one of Mr Nixon’s 
travelling companions, had been kept up 
so long that “ my back hurts too much.” 

Hence the reinforcement of the Sixth 
Fleet, the President’s ostentatious visit to 
it, his harping in speech after speech on 
the theme of American power (he even 
told the Pope about it) and his cultiva¬ 
tion of otherwise oddly assorted friend¬ 
ships in Jugoslavia, Italy, and Spain. 
Why he missed out France, bringing his 
representatives at the Vietnam peace 
talks from Paris to Limerick to discuss 
proposals with them, is an interesting 
question. 

To the unconcealed annoyance and 
derision of the Israeli government, the 
American officials were slow to concede 
that its complaints of the massive rein¬ 
forcement of air defences on the Suez 
canal were founded on fact After they 
did concede it, and after their ambassa¬ 
dor formally complained of it in Moscow, 
the Russians went further, putting in 
Sam-3 missiles. Mr Nixon had pledged 
himself that Israel would not suffer in 
its military position by accepting the 
cease-fire proposed by Mr Rogers, and 
he was shown to be wrong ; the Russians 


took advantage of him and the shaky 
basis of trust, essential to the pursuit of 
a Middle East settlement as of so much 
else in American-Soviet relations, was 
demolished. 

One reaction was the American 
decision on Tuesday to suspend the 
labours of the group of deputies of the 
four powers (Russia, America, France 
and Britain) at the United Nations whose 
task it has been to work out peace pro¬ 
posals within the framework of the 
Security Council resolution of November 
1967. The reason given was the violation 
of the cease-fire by Russia and Egypt. 
But the deputies are not directly con¬ 
cerned with the cease-fire and their work 
is separate from the exchanges started 
by Mr Rogers under his proposals. The 
suspension is a plain expression of Ameri¬ 
can displeasure with Russian conduct. 

By now the violation of the cease-fire 
is a Soviet-Ainerican matter. Nasser’s 
death has changed things. The Egyptians 
are assumed to be taken up with a 
probably long search for the real (not 
the formal) succession to Nasser. The 
Israelis can afford for once to be philoso¬ 
phical : they have made their point and 
an Egyptian attack across the Suez 
canal looks more remote to them than 
it did. The interest of this topic now 
rests on what it says about the reliability 
of the Soviet word, the possible extent 
of Soviet ambitions in the Mediterranean 
and the Soviet estimate (or miscalcula¬ 
tion) of the sources of the spirit of 
compromise which the Administration 
believes itself to have shown. 

As for the Vietnam war, Mr Nixon 
and his advisers never fail to deny 
vehemently that it has caused them to 
neglect other matters, but they know 
that the Russians have been counting on 
this being so. This is a source of bitter¬ 
ness as well as regret. There is no illusion 
that any set of proposals which the Asian 
allies could be got to accept, and which 
a Nixon Administration could bring itself 
to make, will win easy acceptance from 
the communists. Still* Mr NixOn has 
brought himself to propose a standstill 
cease-fire, an international peace confer¬ 
ence for Indochina an<j a mutual with¬ 
drawal of forces without some of the 
qualifications which he entertained 
before. If it is not likely to be enough, 
it shows a serious interest on his part in 
getting his hands free if he can. 
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No room in the 
suburbs ? 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

On a recent Sunday afternoon in the 
new town of Columbia, Maryland, there 
were both black and white people stroll¬ 
ing around ithe agreeable mall. They 
were not exactly enjoying one another’s 
company : the crowded recreation room 
was solidly black. But at least the scene 
gave a glimpse of an America in which 
blacks and whites would live side by 
side. Residential segregation its respon¬ 
sible for mlost racial isolation in schools ; 
it puts many jobs out oif the black per¬ 
son's reach ; it contributes to the insol¬ 
vency of cities and may well be setting 
the stage for future racial explosions. 
Unfortunately Columbia is almost 
unique. In spite of the acute shortage 
of housing the aid provided by the 
federal government for the launching of 
new towns remains meagre (though 
Congress has just voted to expand it) 
while the enthusiasm once shown by 
large conglomerate firms has faded. 

It is true that upper-class blacks have 
little difficulty in finding houses to their 
taste—some of the finest houses in 
Washington, DC, are owned by blacks— 
and middle-class blacks have been 
filtering into the suburbs for some years. 
If they meet with racial bias and have 
the energy to fight it, they have a good 
chance of winning. Both Congress and 
the Supreme Court outlawed discrimina¬ 
tion in housing iii 1968. Many states 
have done the same. 

The Department of Housing and 
Urban Development runs a conciliation 
service, but surprisingly few people 
complain to it of discrimination ; 
many probably do not know of its exist¬ 
ence. Recently its head, Mr Robert 
Affeldt, resigned saying that it was like 
“emptying the Potomac with a tea¬ 
spoon,” which is true enough. He also 
accused the department of being more 
concerned with the number of houses 
which went up than with whether blacks 
had access to them, and there is an 
element of truith in this too. 

Over at the Department of Justice, 
however, a lively but terribly small group 
of lawyers is valiantly taking on owners, 
developers and their agents if they dis- 
critfmnate habitually. Its head, Mr Frank 
Schwelb, has been successful in most of 
the 6a cases he has brought and has 
been ingenious in making the punish¬ 
ment fit the crime. A firm selling plots 
for bouses was ordered by the court 
to solicit buyers in black areas, to adver¬ 
tise ’ta T newspapers read predominantly 
by blateks slnd, in half its advertising, 



Romney runs Warren's gauntlet 


to show black families enjoying its lake¬ 
side paradise. Today over io per cent 
of the sales are being made to blacks. 
A much bigger case now on hand is 
that brought against Mr Samuel Lefrak 
and his agents who, it is alleged, have 
persistently guided Negro applicants for 
flats into blocks which are already 
predominantly black. 

Such cases, however, concern people 
who can afford today’s high prices for 
housing. Poor people, black and white, 
suffer acutely from the lack of decent, 
cheap flats and houses, with blacks 
penalised additionally. In some places 
they have overflowed into dilapidated 
inner suburbs but usually they have no 
choice but to live in all-black areas near 
the centre of cities, putting up with 
crumbling, overcrowded houses and 
sending their children to inferior, all¬ 
black schools. President Nixon’s goal, 
he says, is a free and open society, in 
which every family has both the right 
and the ability to live where it chooses. 
This is far from true today, when a much 
larger proportion of non-whites than 
whites—lives at or near the poverty 
level than is true of whites. 

The present Administration accepts 
the estimate of its predecessor (which 
Congress approved) that a huge building 
programme—over 26 million units in a 
decade—is needed" if the present short¬ 
age of housing is tst> be overcome. The 
formal target was met in the year which 
ended in June, 1969, even exceeded 
when mobile housing (so-called, although 
the trailers are usually set on fixed 
foundations) is included. But even so the 
general shortage grew worse ; evidently 
the target was too low. During the 1970 
fiscal year, which ended last June, how¬ 


ever, inflation and the battle to reverse 
it set the whole programme back. The 
only bright spot, apart from the con¬ 
tinued growth in production of mobile 
homes (which may prove the slums of 
the future) was the subsidised pro¬ 
grammes of the federal government. 

Mr Romney, the housing department’s 
chief from the motor industry, may have 
found it harder to build houses than 
cars, and harder still to get the money 
from Congress. But he is having some 
success at last. The number of dwellings 
t>uilt under subsidies of various kings 
(including the American equivalent of 
council housing) rose from 162,000 in 
fiscal 1969 to 270,586 in fiscal 1970 
(though it is far behind the original 
target of 725,000 for these years) and is 
continuing to rise. Mr Eugene Gulledge, 
who is in cfaiaige and ambitious to show 
what he can do, has been pressing his 
staff hard to entice private developers, 
with the credit aids that the government 
provides, to build so-called assisted 
housing. In these days of high costs, 
particularly for money, subsidy is no 
longer the dirty word it once was. Yet 
even if all the 6 million units of 
assisted housing called for by the master 
plan were to be built, they would account 
for only about 10 per cent of the total 
housing stock. America is not about to 
match Britain’s provision of low-cost 
housing by the state. Even to reach the 
present goals, annual investment in 
housing will have to be raised about 
40 per cent, according to Mr Gulledge. 

The battle which is shaping up is 
where new housing for the less affluent 
and the downright poor is to go. Most 
cities have run out of the large sites 
which make economies of scale possible ; 
big projects are going to have to be 
built in the suburbs. And this means 
breaking*the so-called “white noose” 
of suburban development which sur¬ 
rounds the increasingly black city 
centres. Yet in July, when Mr Romney 
told the city of Warren, Michigan, 
suburb of Detroit, that it must make 
housing available to blacks if it wanted 
funds for urban renewal from the federal 
government, there was an uproar from 
all Detroit’s white suburbs, even though 
Mr Romney told tlieii mayors that there 
was no question of forced integration. 
He stood his ground on the Administra¬ 
tion’s goal of open communities. But 
all Warren had to promise was to set 
up a fair housing board to try to per¬ 
suade the city’s working-class whites 
to give blacks from congested Detroit an 
equal chance to buy or rent. 

Many suburbs and cities go further 
than Warren and deliberately keep out 
the poor, black and white. This is not 
altogether a matter of social or racial 
prejudice. The jioor cost a town money 
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All these securities having been sold, this announcement appears as a matter of record only . 
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—for schools, for public assistance, for 
health—and return very little in taxes. 
They can be kept out by using the 
zoning powers, banning the building of 
flats entirely, or permitting flats only 
if these are too small for families with 
children. The size of plot required for 
a house may be so large that the poor 
cannot afford to buy. Industry is desir¬ 
able, but only if the labour force is 
housed elsewhere. 

In time pressure from employers for 
labour should help. More immediately, 
zoning which discriminates, either 
against the poor or the non-white 
is being challenged in the courts. The 
Supreme Court may soon hear argu¬ 
ments over whether California may 
constitutionally give a town’s residents 
the right to vote on whether low-cost 
housing will lie permitted. But the 
suburbs seem more adamant than ever. 
For one thing, the cost of providing 
services to their existing residents is soar¬ 
ing. Suburbia has not turned out to be 
the green paradise, complete with low 
taxes, which it once seemed to be. And 
unquestionably the riots of recent years 
(Detroit had a particularly nasty one) 
and the ferocious language of black 
militants have hardened suburban hearts. 

If the Administration were prepared 
to withhold all kinds of financial aid 
from communities which refuse to allow 
housing to be built for blacks, there 
might be a change of heart. But no one 
at the housing department will say 
that even its own funds—for urban 
renewal, water supplies and sewers—will 
be used as a stick to obtain co-operation. 
Its spokesmen say only that priority 
will be given to communities which arc 
prepared to accept low-cost housing. No 
politician is likely to forget that it is the 
suburbs which arc expanding the fastest, 
with votes to match. 

Could the suburbs be bought over ? 
Mr Anthony Downs, a Chicagoan who 
specialises in race relations, feels they 
will have to be, with payments to com¬ 
pensate, indeed more than compensate, 
for the additional costs which poor 
people involve. In fact, he would also 
pay black people to move out of the 
cities. Surprisingly, many are reluctant 
to do so. Some fear snubs and isolation 
and the loss of familiar institutions, such 
as their churches. Others have doubts, 
often well founded, about whether it 
would, fealiy be easier to find work in 
the suburbs. Industry may be expanding 
there but jhmdSy still -remains the main 
source of, ar the unskilled. Black 

militants alsq oppose any dispersal from 
the ddes # tlNfjMise they fear that it will 
undermine black power. The fears both 
of tha black militants and of suburban 
whitdp seem greatly exaggerated. 



Guards take their revenge 


Breaking jails 

Prisoners in five of New York City’s 
jails went on rampages during the past 
week and no one said that they were 
wrong to do so. One of the guards taken 
hostage and threatened with death said 
.upon his release : “They did for us 
better than we do for them.” Even Mayor 
Lindsay, after talking with a delegation 
from the rioters, declared that their 
grievances were real, the fault of the 
state judicial system. The fact that the 
city’s jails are holding nearly twice as 
many prisoners as they were built to 
hold and that inmates cannot be pro¬ 
tected from vermin nor from one another 
is bad enough. But what is most shock¬ 
ing is that many of them have never 
been convicted of any offence. Half of 
those now being held have been waiting 
for trial for more than two months. Some 
may spend as much as six months behind 
bars before they are found innocent or 
the case against them is dismissed. 

There was massive destruction of 
prison property in the riots but all of 
the hostages eventually emerged 
unharmed. The same cannot be said of 
the prisoners. Eight who voluntarily 
abandoned their rebellion at the Queens 
House of Detention and walked out into 
the prison yard' were beaten fiercely 
enough to have to be taken to hospital. 
The scene, captured by photographers, 
was all the more ironic for it happened 
while Mayor Lindsay was still inside the 
prison promising the rioters that no harm 
would come to them if they surrendered. 
But even that final burst of brutality by 
the guards may have had a salutary 
effect, produced in public as It was. The 


Autumn on 
the dole 

September is a month when the number 
of people out of work usually drops or 
at least levels out. This year, however, 
the percentage of the working fore* 
which was unemployed 1 rose to 5,5. per 
cent from 5.1 per cent in August the 
highest it has been since January, 1964. 
The largest increase was among young 
people between the ages of 16 and 24. 
The fate for men of 25 and over has 
remained steady at 3 per cent with tKfe 
rate for married men edging up only 
one point to 2.9 per cent. The number 
of Negroes out of work remained just 
under double that of whiles. Other 
figures showed that the average working 
week, which usually rises between 
August and September, declined. 
Average weekly earnings also showed a 
decrease. The only comforting statistic 
was that nonagricultural payrolls, 
which have showed a continuous decline 
since April, remained steady during the 
month. 

A total of 4.3 million people are 
now out of work in a labour force of 
82.4 million. (Our chart shows seasonally 
adjusted figures.) Over the year the jobless 
have risen by 1.3 million. The largest 
unemployment is among adult men and 
it is estimated that 80 per cent of the 
total increase occurred among full-time 
workers the majority of whom lost 
(rather than left) their last jobs. None 
of these figures, the last to be published 
before the elections next month, are 
good news for the Republican party. 
The Nixon Administration which had 
expected a rate of 5.2 or 5.3 per cent, 
went*' to great lengths to soften the 
blow. Mr Paul McCracken, the chair¬ 
man of President Nixon’s Council of 
Economic Advisers, said that the statis¬ 
tics did not show a “ major deterioration 
in the economy.” Other economists arc 
claiming that the increase may prove 
smaller when the final figures are in and 
that it may now look larger than it is 
because the figures given for the other 
summer months may have been too low. 
This can not be'"much comfort for the 
vyorking man nor for a party which has 
been wooing the labour vote feverishly 
for the past few months. 

Unemployment 
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| Mayor has asked for an explanation 
f from the 'New York Commissioner of 
J Corrections, and the last holdouts in the 
' riot, who had holed up on an upper floor 
of a prison building, refused to run the 
gauntlet when they surrendered. They 
yamce hoisted down like heroes, atop a 
fir? department device for plucking 
people out of high buildings. 

The string of prison revolts came as 
no surprise. There was a prelude last 
August in a riot at one of the worst of 
New York’s jails that is known col¬ 
loquially the Tombs. The report of 
the Now York State Senate’s crime com¬ 
mittee oh the Tombs’s riot has just 
emerged and will do to explain what 
happened, on a larger scale, in the past 
week. The cause of the original riot was 
overcrowding. Many prisoners do not 
speak English ; they cannot afford bail. 
They are herded into cells with no chance 
even to telephone their families. In the 
amninistration of prisons, there is admin¬ 
istrative muddle and frequent turnover 
of personnel. The solution, if there is 
one, is not only to build newer and better 
prisons but to create fewer prisoners. The 
senate’s committee will press for new 
laws making it mandatory for trials to 
be held within 60 days of an arrest. 
But this will not be easy to achieve ; the 
increasing slowness of the state courts is 
caused partly by new laws which give an 
individual and his lawyer more room to 
Manoeuvre before a case comes to trial 
and partly by the shortage of essential 
ingredients from judges to courtrooms. 


Invincible Reagan ? 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN 
CALIFORNIA 

The erosion of the Democratic party in 
the country’s biggest state is making it 
easy for Mr Ronald Reagan to set the 
pace and choose the issues in his cam¬ 
paign for re-election. The polls suggest 
that, if anything, the Governor of 
California is increasing his lead over his 
Democratic opponent, Mr Jess Unruh, 
leader of the Democrats in the State 
Assembly. On the issue of law and order, 
Governor is taking a 9trong and 
popular line, particularly where student 
protest is concerned ; in a sense he is 
running against the “ dreadful young.” 

On educational questions he clings to 
a harsh policy, slashing budgets although 
enrolments are climbing, forcing the 
state university to double its fees, holding 
money for new building and for staff 
palaries to a minimum. Such punitive 
policies will be widely popular so long 
as the protests of students and staff take 
the violent forms which they have in 
the past Taxpayers in California pay 


for an enormous educational establish¬ 
ment and many now question its value. 

Mr Reagan also reflects a widely held 
attitude when he declares war on big 
government, and the high costs of public 
assistance, saying that he will provide 
“ for the needy, but not the greedy.” He 
is even at odds with the Republican 
Administration in Washington, declaring 
that California will “ secede ” rather 
than give the cost-of-living increases to 
the poor which federal regulations 
require. Here Mr Reagan is out on a 
limb, but it cannot be cut off until 
after the elections ; the courts have given 
the state 60 days to comply. 

There are about a million more 
registered Democrats than Republicans 
in California but Mr Reagan won many 
Democratic votes in 1966 (his majority 
was 844,000) and hopes to do even 
better this time with his conservative 
stance and his opposition to sin. A 
number of well-known, wealthy Demo¬ 
crats have changed their allegiance. But 
over the question of public assistance to 
the needy he is encountering resistance 
from the trade unions. They have, been 
working closely, through their political 
action committee, with the Democrats to 
register more voters, especially anti- 
Reagan voters. About $100,000 of the 
meagre funds in Mr Unruh’s campaign 
chest have been allocated to this vital 
drive. 

In his campaign Mr Unruh is doing 
his best to draw attention to the promises 
which the Governor made and has not 
been able to keep, particularly his 
promise to see that property owners do 
not continue to carry a disproportionate 
share of the tax load. Mr Unruh never 
ceases to point out that to increase sales 
taxes while lightening the rates, as the 
Governor proposes, would help small 
property-owners hardly at all, but would 
benefit the rich greatly. Mr IJnruh has 
tried, 4 but never suceeded, in staging a 
face-to-face clash with Mr Reagan. But 


•to illustrate his point, and obtain the 
free television coverage which he needs 
so badly, Mr Unruh impudently held a 
press conference in the driveway of the 
mansion of Mr Henry Salvatori, the 
Governor’s great and wealthy supporter. 

Such populist appeals are nearly 
drowned out by the extensive television 
appearances of Mr Reagan and other 
Republican candidates. The question 
now seems to be whether Mr Reagan 
will win so handsomely that he will 
carry a long string of Republicans into 
office including Senator George Murphy, 
who is standing for a second term. 
One exception to a Republican sweep 
may be Mr Max Rafferty, the Superin¬ 
tendent of Public Instruction. He does 
not share in the well produced television 
shows, being too recklessly reactionary. 
His opponent, Mr Wilson Riles, is a 
well qualified, moderate black with a 
concern for public education whom many 
civic leaders of both parties support. 

Senator Murphy has been given a 
slight edge over his vigorous young 
Democratic challenger, Mr John 
Tunncy, but on his own merits he would 
be vulnerable. His voice has been 
reduced to a whisper by a throat 
operation and his reputation somewhat 
tarnished by the discovery that during 
his term in the Senate he had been on 
the payroll and accepting other benefits 
from Technicolor, Inc, a Hollywood 
firm which holds a government photo¬ 
graphic contract. This cost him the 
support of the Los Angeles Times . His 
campaign was ill-organised until k was 
put in the competent hands of a public 
relations firm. 

Senator Murphy supports the Admini¬ 
stration’s policies in south-east Asia ; Mr 
Tunney opposes them. He also calls 
the Administration’s economic policies 
disastrous. This may well strike an 
answering chord among Californians 
who are finding a statewide unemploy¬ 
ment rate of 6 per cent sobering. 
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MITSUBISHI-100 Years of Progress 
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THECENTURYOF 


Thank you, world, 

• for your Interest 

• for your assistance 

• for your cooperation 

• for all the things that have made 
Mitsubishi what it is. 


HMJtftuhifthl Heavy Industries, Ltd. • Mitsubishi Motors Corporation • Mitsubishi Elactric Corporation • Mitsubishi Kakoki Kaishs, Ltd. (Chemical Machin t 
•ry SiEngineerins) • Mitsubishi Atomic Power Industries, Inc. • Mitsubishi Precision Co., Ltd. • Mitsubishi TRW Co., Ltd. (Process Control Computer) 
Caterpillar Mitsubishi Ltd. • Mitsubishi-York, Ltd. • Mitsubishi Steel Mfg. Co., Ltd. • Mitsubishi Metal Mining Co., Ltd. • Mitsubishi Aluminum Co., Ltd. 
“ Bbishi Mallory Metallurgical Co., Ltd. • Mitsubishi Cominco Smelting Co., Ltd. • MitsubishiNorton Co.., Ltd. • Dalnlchi Nippon Cables, Ltd. 
pbishi Mining Co., Ltd. • Mitsubishi Oil Co.. Lta. • Mitsubishi Liquefied Petroleum Gas Co., Ltd. • Mitsubishi Chemical Industries Limited • Mltsu 
Petrochemical Co., Ltd. • Mitsubishi Monsanto Chemical Company • Mitsubishi Plastics Industries, Ltd. • Mitsubishi Edogawa Chemical Co., Ltd. 
<• Mitsubishi Rayon Company, Ltd. • Mitsubishi Acetate,Co., Ltd. • Asahi Glass Company,‘Ltd. • Mitsubishi Cement Co., Ltd. • Dai Nippon Toryo Co., Ltd. 
tPaint, Lead Compound, Phosphor). Mitsubishi Paper Mills, Ltd. - Nippon Kogaku K.K. (Nikon) • Kirin Brewery Co., Ltd. - Mitsubishi Shoji Kaisha. Ltd. 

> Mitsubishi Motor Sales Co., Ltd. • Mitsubishi Office Machinery Co., Ltd. • Nippon Yusen Kaisha (N.Y.K. Line) • Mitsubishi Ora Transport Co., Ltd. 

> Mitsubishi Warehouse & Transportation Co., Ltd. • Mitsubishi Estate Co., Ltd. • Mitsubishi Construction Co., Ltd. * Mitsubishi Development Corporation 
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MITSUBISHI 


This year, 1970, commemorates 100 years of business activities 
for the Mitsubishi group of enterprises. 


In 1870, a young samurai named Yataro Iwasaki started a 
shipping company, flying the"ThreeDiamonds"family flag, 
which spurred Japan's economic development. In the 
course of a century Mitsubishi extended its activities to 
trade, finance and industry. It attained a dominant position 
in japan and won a recognition worldwide. 

Today's Mitsubishi is no longer a family concern. It is an 
industrial group, comprising 50 independent companies in 
every major line of business, from developing and manu¬ 
facturing to commerce and banking. It is a gigantic com¬ 
plex whose participants are held together by mutual attrac¬ 
tion or, as the Mitsubishi people like to put it, a "familial 
feeling." 

The Mitsubishi firms register annual sales of nearly 
US$18 billion. They employ 340,000 persons, or 1.5% of 
Japan's total labor force. On their overseas payrolls are 


3,000 employees, of whom 2,000 are non-Japanese. 

On any average day, at least 100 of them are airborne, 
following global opportunities and often making them. 
Mitsubishi teams are constantly looking for unexplored 
resources and for receptive markets. It also assists indus¬ 
tries of other countries in the production and marketing of 
their commodities and wares in Japan or third countries. 

Far-sighted businessmen find in Mitsubishi an able, en¬ 
ergetic partner. With a century of experience to draw upon, 
Mitsubishi can help them in numerous fields - finance, 
technology, market research, systems planning, shipping 
and insurance, to name a few. If you have been thinking of 
business with Japan, you should get acquainted with the 
friendly Mitsubishi representatives in your locality. 

You will find them grateful to the world for all the 
things that have made Mitsubishi what it is. 


MITSUBISHI 

worldwide for every need 



* Tokio Marine & Fire Insurance Co , Ltd. • Meiji Mutual Life Insurance Co. • Mitsubishi Bank, Ltd. • Diamond Credit Co., Ltd. • Mitsubishi Trust and Banking 
"*|torp. - Mitsubishi Research Institute Inc. • Mitsubishi Economic Research Institute (Listing according to field) 

For further information, please contact MITSUBISHI SHOJI KA1SHA, LTD. (General Importers * Exporters) HEAD OFFICE: Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan 
London BRANCH: Bow Bells House, Bread Street,London, EC4, England. Tel: CITy 3292 OTHER OVERSEAS NETWORK: Oslo, Stockholm, Duesseldorf, 
Hamburg, Berlin, Rotterdam, Paris, Madrid, Milano, Lisbon, Athens, Beograd, Wien, Moscow and 60 othsr major cities around the world. MITSUBISHI 
BANK, LTD. HEAD OFFICE: Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan LONDON BRANCH: 7 Blrchin Lane, London EC3V9DA, England Tel: MIN-9896 OTHER OVER¬ 
SEAS OFFICES: New York. Los Angeles Paris, Seoul. Hong Kong. 
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Postmortems 

The uncontrolled shootings at students at 
both Kent State University in Ohio and 
Jackson State College in Mississippi were 
completely unjustified, the presidential 
commission investigating the tragedies of 
last spring has found. There was some 
provocation at Kent—some students 
were violent and criminal to the point 
where the National Guardsmen (militia¬ 
men) facing them became frightened ; 
these students must share the blame for 
the deaths of four Kent students. But 
neither at Kent nor at Jackson, a Negro 
college, did the men holding the guns 
have any excuse for using them or any 
orders to do so. 


The specific reports on Jackson and 
Kent will not please the critics of the 
commission, headed by Mr William 
Scranton, the former Governor of 
Pennsylvania. They are a horrifying 
indictment of the abuse of lethal 
weapons by law enforcement authorities. 
At Kent there were at least some miti¬ 
gating circumstances—there was greater 
provocation from the students and the 
Guardsmen were inexperienced and 
weary. But what the commission found 
happened at Jackson comes right out of 
the pages of southern fiction : white 
policemen, hating blacks and confident 
of escaping punishment, fired buckshot 
for a full 28 seconds into a women’s 
dormitory. 

The commission’s recommendations 
are also horrifying in their attempt to be 
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practical about reducing civil slaughter. 
It recommended that the federal govern¬ 
ment work hard to integrate the races 
in state militias. The* government should 
also try, through the courts, to have the 
Mississippi state police racially 
integrated. State police should carry 
guns filled with birdshot, not buckshot. 
Militiamen should not be issued loaded 
weapons as a matter of course. (At Kent 
they carried M-i rifles, high velocity 
weapons with a range of nearly two 
miles.) The report also recommended 
that President Nixon get himself an 
adviser on black colleges and that 
students should give up both obscene 
invective and weapons on campus. Also 
the commission advised the Jackson city 
and Mississippi state police to prohibit 
absolutely the use of the word nigger. 


Columbus was no gangster 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW YORK 


Columbus Day next Monday will find New' 
York's Italian-Americans more conscious 
of their own characteristic identity than 
ever. As the floats with their statuesque 
girls and symbolic scenes move slowly 
up Fifth Avenue, spectators will have 
a vague sensation of having seen some¬ 
thing similar this year in a different 
setting. For the most significant Italian- 
American demonstration of 1970 took 
place on June 29th with a march from 
Columbus Circle to the Third Avenue 
headquarters of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. That was Italian-American 
Unity Day, an event which illustrates well 
enough the strains beneath the surface of 
next Monday’s parade, which traditionally 
celebrates the belief that America was 
discovered by an Italian. 

The Italian-American Civil Rights 
League, one of the organisations 
responsible for Unity Day, was founded 
to end the harassment of Italian- 
Amcricans by federal or state police. 
They are believed to believe that anyone 
with an Italian surname is connected with 
organised crime. The new organisation 
was to be “ more militant and more 
action-conscious ” than the old Italian- 
Amcrican Anti-Defamation League. It 
was to fight against “ the iragic 
discrimination ” produced by the linking 
of Italian-Americans with such’ crime 
syndicates as Cosa Nostra or the various 
Mafia families. Indeed the new league’s 
creation was brought about by the arrest 
of the son of a Brooklyn Italian-American, 
Mr Joseph Colombo, himself regarded by 
the authorities with "vribertain amount of 
suspicion. His son, Joseph Junior, was 
accused of conspiracy to melt down 
$500,000 worth of silver coins. 

7 'his arrest took place on April 30th. 
The same day, the Italian-American 
Civil Rights league was formed. Its first 
action was to picket the FBI head¬ 
quarters. The picketing, carried on by 


some 800 enthusiasts on weekdays, 5,000 
at weekends, between the hours of eight 
and ten thirty in the evening, sorely tried 
the patience of local residents. The 
picketing continued through the spring 
until /the final frenzy of Unity Day. 
The league claims that the first fruits of 
its efforts are to he found in the elimina¬ 
tion of the words “ Cosa Nostra ” from 
official statements of the Department of 
Justice. 

On Unity Day, 12,000 marchers 
crossed Central Park. Many bore such 
slogans as “ Italians are beautiful.” 
Practically no longshoremen turned up 
for work that day, leaving the Port of 
New York closed. Shops in Italian areas 
were shut, not all of them voluntarily. 
Even in Chinatown sympathetic shutters 
were up. Officials of the league could 
be proud of their organising capacity. 

More recently, the league has been 
active in protesting the eviction of 69 
householders from an Italian area in 
Queens in order to make room for a 
new school. Demonstrators, headed by 
Mr Anthony Colombo, vice president of 
the League and eldest son of Mr Joseph 
Colombo, swarmed to City Hall to hear 
a promise that the matter would be 
looked into. Whatever most of New 
York’s Italian-Americans think of the 
Colombo family and the FBI, they do 
welcome a more militant manifestation 
of Italian power. 

Italian-Americans are traditionally a 
closely knit community, attached to the 
area in which they live and to a s?t 
of habits which wealth does little to 
alter. Being less mobile, more anchored 
to their neat dwellings and typically 
Italian sun gardens than are most New 
Yorkers, they have suffered more from 
the social disintegration around the edges 
of the slums. Many of them form part 
of the white working class which in New 
York has been ground between the. upper 



Marching on the FBI 


millstone of the rich and ithie lower 
one of the very poor. They detest Mayor 
Lindsay and will no doubt vote for 
the Conservative candidate, Mr James 
Buckley, for Senator in November. 

In 1940 Italian-Americans were 15 per 
cent of New York City’s population. In 
i960 their share was only 11 per cent. 
While this may have increased slightly 
owing to the abolition of national quotas 
for immigrants there has been no sign 
of a return to the political power 
symbolised by such names from New 
York’s past as I-a Guardia, Impellitteri 
or De&apio. New York’s Italians feel 
deprived of their due influence on city 
affairs. A highly respectable community, 
they are conscious of the worth of their 
decorous and cohesive family life, 
buttressed by' the Roman Catholic 
Church, and they resent any attempt to 
link the trov&les of a few to the 
community as a whole. 
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Books 


HEMINGWAY THE OBSCURE 

$ Islands in the Stream : A Novel 
By Ernest Hemingway. 

Collins . 398 pages. 40s. 

Publication date : October 12th 

Posthumous publication is a snare ; 
posthumous criticism a kind of delusion. 
Publish a writer's letters and you may 
be sure of polite, if brief notices. Put 
an unpublished manuscript before the 
^ world and any honest critic must put 
aside a comfortable, reverential curiosity 
—for what ? Hemingway committed 
suicide nine years ago ; he is not around 
to hear or answer back. Nor, of course, 
are Dickens, Wordsworth, Scott or who¬ 
ever else is scheduled by some conven¬ 
ient centenary’ for disinterment by 
critics and biographers. But Hemingway 
is not long gone ; his writing still has 
the flavour of the present, or the 
nostalgically recent past. One cannot 
treat this, an episodic novel written at 
the beginning of the 1950s and never 
published, as some antique literary 
curiosity. 

But Hemingway did not stitch 
14 Islands in the Stream ” into a 
coherent whole in his lifetime. They 
remain islands, these three episodes in 
the life of one Thomas Hudson, painter, 
in the West Indies ; the journey from 
one to another is over cloudy water. One 
should perhaps accept them as such, 
and play spot-the-vintage-Hemingway : 
the dialogue in the Cuban bar, the story 
| of the daylong struggle to land a giant 
swordfish, Hudson’s stoical devotion to 
duty as a refuge against thought and 
despair in the last, wartime episode. And 
it is impossible not to be distracted by 
a kind of nostalgia, reinforced by the 
^book’s own purposely nostalgic passages 
* on Hemingway’s Paris, memories of 
Joyce and Pound. It is almost as difficult 
not to hunt for explanations of Heming¬ 
way’s death in Thomas Hudson’s 
philosophy, not to clutch avidly at 

? hrases with an autobiographical feel. 

>ne is defeated in this pursuit because 
Hemingway’s famous cryptic style 
here amounts to obscurantism or even 
a closed mind ; there are too many 
things Hexriingway-Hudaon just won’t 
think about There are too many gaps ; 
it might be kinder to accept this book 



The old man at sea 

as scraps of rich Hemingway embedded 
in a background of unpolished non¬ 
sense and be content with it as a literary 
oddity. But that would also be unfair. 
14 Islands in the Stream ” is not 
unpolished. Nor is the story incomplete. 
Its publication as a novel is not a fraud. 
The gaps are not in the narrative but 
in Hudson’s character. Whether Heming¬ 
way could have filled them in, or would 
ever have wanted to, is another matter : 
such doubts make this a fidgeting book 
to read. But the publishers have not 
cheated either Hemingway or us. Even 
an odd lot of Hemingway is worth a fit 
of the fidgets. 

THE SUMMER OF THE 14th 
EARL 

Sir Alec Douglas-Home, KT, PC, MP 
By Kenneth Young. 

Dent . 294 pages. 63s. 

What will the future make of Sir Alec ? 
Perhaps not very much. Perhaps even 
less than the present generation makes 
of Balfour (also the subject of a 
biography by Mr Young): a brief prime 
minister who rounded off a Tory era, 


served in office under a successor, and 
earned a vaguely distinguished reputa¬ 
tion that was more apparent to his 
contemporaries than to anyone else. 
There was a time when Sir Alec even 
seemed likely to be written off as no 
more than a footnote to a first-rank 
prime minister, the creation and creature 
of Harold Macmillan who, for his own 
reasons, wished to dictate the. succession. 

And yet, as Mr Young confirms, there 
is much more than that. Sir Alec is not 
just the historical fireak, the 14th earl 
who stepped down. He is not just the 
great survivor, the authentic Tory link 
with the days of Chamberlain (some¬ 
thing that the intelligentsia, which 
condemns him over South Africa, the 
United Nations and the rest, never 
forgets). Sir Alec happened to come so 
close to winning the general election of 
1964 that he did not, in fact, close 
off an era (as Balfour’s crushing defeat 
did) ; he may therefore have perverted 
the course of history more effectively 
than anyone now realises. For the first 
three wasted years that settled the fate 
of the Wilson government, and may 
have settled the hash of the Labour party 
until 1980, were the direct result of the 
1964 stalemate. 

Mr Young and his publishers give 
Sir Alec the full treatment, although 
the material is sometimes a little thin. 
There are two useful new sources: Sir 
Alec’s own tape-recorded conversations, 
and the personal minute he wrote on 
December 30, 1963, on what he was 
really trying to do in politics instead 
of going fishing. Mr Young is good on 
why Sir Alec took on the job in the 
first place. He makes it apparent that 
he was having doubts after he heard 
the first, exaggerated rumbles of the 
cabinet revolt, and that it was 
Macmillan who pushed things ahead 
decisively. 

Mr Young is a trifle less illuminating 
on why Sir Alec gave up when he did ; 
we hear much of his uncertainty of 
mind, and even of the tough speech 
that he had prepared with Edward du 
Gann and Willie Whitelaw but never 
delivered to the 1922 committee. The 
best explanation is probably Sir Alec’s 
own : that after all he had done for 
the party he did not see why he should 
have to fight for his position as leader 
of the opposition. He took the oppor¬ 
tunity of Edward Heath’s visible emer¬ 
gence to step down, although it was 
chiefly Heath’s backers who were creat¬ 
ing the trouble for Sir Alec in the party. 

That may sound a little too much 
like the casual amateur that everyone 
except Macmillan expected Sir Alec to 
be when he first went to the Foreign 
Office. But his has not been a casual 
casmer Then!? is 'ambition iiMt knd hard 
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It wasn't Homs for long 


work : there is also modesty, and in a 
politician that confuses people. Mr 
Young is not wrong to emphasise the 
experience of the war years when Sir 
Alec lay in plaster and perhaps met him¬ 
self for the first time ; he explains Sir 
Alec’s continuing concern with ethics 
(going a little beyond a conventional 
Christianity) ; he gives some measure of 
the particular charm with Tory 
audiences that has to be seen to be wholly 
believed. Much of the book is over¬ 
written, but he is not confused about the 
man. 

This is not the last word on Sir Alec, 
hut it is a useful start. Sir Alec’s year 
in No 10 will puzzle and distract the 
PhD hacks of the next century. He is 
not the wisest man of our time or the 
most determined. But he did not find 
himself at the centre of affairs by chance. 
Mr Young takes the safest course, and 
the simplest. He accepts Sir Alec’s 
sincerity as, which surprises those who 
will hear nothing good about him, most 
people still do. For Sir Alec is either a 
sincere man, or his career shows him to 
I>e the lousiest conspirator of all time. 

AMERICA'S PRIVATE ARMY 

The Pinkertons: The Detective Dynasty 
that Made History 

By James D. Horan. 

Robert Hale . 576 pages. 70s. 

A history of the American labour move¬ 
ment would be incomplete without a 
mention of the feared and hated 
Pinkerton men. Employed as the watch¬ 
men and guardians of big business, 
Pinkerton detectives played a major part 
in many of the most violent labour 
battles—the hounding of the Molly 
Maguires, a secret terrorist society which 
operated from the Pennsylvania coal 
fields, the bloody Homestead strike erf 
1892 and the attempts to crush Big 


Hill Haywood and the “WobUies 
the' International Workers pf the World. 
Inevitably it is this brutal reputation, 
earned in its dealings with labour, that 
first springs to mind at the mention 
of the agency’s name. But its clashes 
with labour are only a fraction of the 
Pinkerton story. With its trade mark 
of the “eye that never sleeps,” the 
agency dates back to before the civil 
war when Allan Pinkerton first began to 
guard the country’s infant railways. Mr 
Horan has played down the ugly side of 
Pinkerton’s reputation almost to the * 
point of whitewashing the agency. But 
his emphasis on the other aspects of the 
agency’s work makes his account all the 
more valuable. 

There is seemingly no pie in which 
the Pinkertons, Allan and his two sons 
William and Robert, did not have a 
finger : the inauguration of Abraham 
Lincoln, the abolitionist movement, the 
spy rings as well as the front-line action * 
during the civil war, the railways, the 
banks, the telephone and telegraph com¬ 
panies, forgeries, wiretappings, the wild 
west, the Mafia, international crime 
rings, even as&usinations. The agency’s 
place in American history is a paradoxi¬ 
cal one. It was a protector of both 
private and national interests. In its 
private capacity it was the defender of 
business ; in its national capacity it was 
the nearest thing that the country had to 
a nationwide criminal investigation 
agency until the foundation of federal 
organisations such as the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. When Allan Pinkerton 
first founded the agency rural law 
enforcement bodies were casual, ad hoc 
affairs and the city police forces were 
usually undermanned, politically con¬ 
trolled and corrupt. There was little if 
any liaison between the rural and the 
city police and not much idea of crime 
detection or prevention. Pinkerton’s 
private police force, with all its revolu¬ 
tionary methods of crime detection, 
seemed an ideal solution. 


It was not until the end of the nine- 
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teenth century that the federal authori¬ 
ties began to realise the dangers of such 
a powerful private force. 

>For Mr Horan the story of Pinkerton’s 
is not just the story of the agency’s social 
y and criminological significance. It is also 
Y the story of its founder, who rose from 
poverty in Glasgow to become America’s 
wealthiest and most powerful detective. 
Allan Pinkerton was dominated by the 
puritan ethic. He was a domineering 
father and employer. He held an extra- 
* ordinary number of conflicting beliefs. 
In Scotland a Chartist, he became the 
best friend of American businessmen ; 
a fanatical abolitionist, he was also the 
devotee of a civil war commander who 
was opposed to the freeing of slaves ; a 
protector of law and order, he was not 
above advocating lynch law by merciless 
vigilante groups to obtain what he 
^believed to be justice. And yet for all 
his faults and foibles, it was Allan 
Pinkerton, more than any other single 
man, who put the science of crime 
detection on the map of America. 

JAZZ AGE PRIESTESS 

Zelda Fitzgerald : A biography 
By Nancy Milford. 

Bodley Head . 440 pages. 63s. 

Who does not know the sad story of 
Zelda Fitzgerald—the beautiful, heart¬ 
less, mad child-wife of Scott Fitzgerald, 
who encouraged his alcoholism, spoiled 
his work and finally haunted him from 
her mental hospital until his early deatli 
in Hollywood in 1*940 ? After Fitzgerald’s 
novels, particularly “ Tender is the 
Night,” one had thought there was 
nothing left to sa% about Zelda. How 
wrong. 

In a fascinating and detailed 
biography of Zelda Sayre Fitzgerald, the 
belle of Montgomery, Alabama, who 
I became the high priestess of 'the jazz 
1 age, Mrs Milford, a young American 
scholar, has shown that the legend, while 
true, was not the whole truth. There 
is news in this biography. Zelda Fitz¬ 
gerald was a gifted writer and might 
have achieved fame in her own right 
had not her husband forbidden her to 
draw on the material from their joint 
bitter life—he claimed artistic drawing 
rights even on her mental breakdowns— 
or to continue writing at all. Some stories 
published under his name were written 
entirely by her (his name drew the higher 
fee). He relied on her critical ability : 
together they revised his fiction and 
it was Zelda who chose the title of “ The 
Great Gatsby.” So jealous of her talent 
was Fitzgerald that he called back her 
first novel, “ Save Me the Waltz,’’ from 
the publishers, where she had sent it 
from her mental hospital, on the grounds 



Zelda: self-portrait m the 7940 s 

that he was the sustainer of the family 
and she had stolen his material. 

It is to Mrs Milford’s credit that 
Fitzgerald is not the villain of this book. 
He could not be, for then there would be 
no heroine. The horror and fascination 
of the Fitzgeralds were that they were 
so much alike—'beautiful and damned, 
in Fitzgerald’s phrase. Even in the early 
days of their marriage, while America 
worshipped them as the epitome of the 
flaming youth of the 1920s, he was an 
alcoholic, she fitful and bad-tempered, 
llie rot did not show to those who 
idolised them. There is a lovely anecdote 
from the late critic, Gilbert Seldes, who 
saw, looking up from a couch on which 
he had collapsed after a long, long 
party, that “The two most beautiful 
people in the world were floating toward 
me, smiling.” Yet the Fitzgeralds both 
knew that they were doomed, drinking 
too much, spending too much, accom¬ 
plishing too little. And they knew their 
love was ruinous, yet they were strangely 
loyal to each other. Even in the years 
immediately before his death, when 
Fitzgerald was living with Sheilah 
Graham in Hollywood and Zelda was 
hopelessly insane, he could never bring 
himself to get a divorce. 

Zelda Fitzgerald died in a mental 
hospital fire in North Carolina in 1948. 
There is no doubt that her insanity 
was real, even if exacerbated by her 
rivalry with her husband. Yet her anguish 
makes more sense seen from 1^70. The 
world in which she grew up was cruel 
both to blacks and to women. She 
protested, in Montgomery at die time 
of the 1914 to 1918 war, by dressing 
as a man, drinking gin, shocking the 
crowd at the country club. She emerged 


from the prison of southern womanhood 
only to fill another stereotype: America's 
favourite flapper, the wife of its most 
successful young novelist. She struggled 
against it all to be herself, and lost. 

HIJACKERS AT SEA 

Corsairs of Malta and Barbary 

By Peter Earle. 

Sidgwick and Jackson . 319 pages. 60s. 

There is a familiar ring about the insur¬ 
ance contracts drawn up by shippers 
two centuries ago ; they required protec¬ 
tion against “ the sea, fire, the winds, 
Turks, friends, enemies and every other 
misfortune whether caused by God or 
man.” Chief among these threatened 
misfortunes was capture by the Barbary 
corsairs, who disrupted shipping and 
held hostages as energetically as any 
airline hijackers. The Barbary corsairs 
already have a place in popular Christ¬ 
ian history as ruthless villains who 
preyed on Christian shipping from 
North African bases in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. But they were 
no ordinary pirates. They were 
privateers licensed by the rulers of 
Algiers, Tunis and Tripoli to carry on 
the holy war against Christianity on a 
freelance basis. As Mr Earle points out 
in his excellent book, the corsairs, 
allowing for the nature of their work, 
kept to quite a strict code. They did not 
attack indiscriminately ; it was possible, 
even for Christian powers, to make 
treaties with them, and it was not usually 
the corsairs who broke these treaties first. 
Prisoners held to ransom were not 
usually maltreated—if only because 
this might lessen their value, 

Christian historians have tended to 
ignore the fact that the Barbary corsairs 
were matched by a similar Christian 
fleet of ships licensed by the Knights of 
St John in Malta, which harried infidel 
shipping in the Mediterranean and 
adopted the same methods—even to the 
extent of selling into slavery those 
prisoners for whom no ransom could be 
found. Mr Earle makes the parallel 
clear. It also appears that the corsairs 
might have been stamped out rather 
quicker if there had been international 
co-operation against them. Many trading 
countries were happy to see the 
merchant navies of their rivals suffer 
and they paid “protection money” in 
the form of cannons and other weapons 
which could be used on these rivals. 
There is a moral here ; conceited inter¬ 
national action is the only cure that 
this very thorough history of the corsairs 
offers for the hijacking epidemic. But 
the problem of the corsairs was in many 
ways more straightforward ; they were, 
after all, satisfied with money. 
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THE PRICE OF PRUSSIA 

Frederick the Great 

By Nancy Mitford. 

Hamish Hamilton , 304 pages. 80s. 

Frederick the Great was both the 
embodiment and the antithesis of the 
age of reason. He was an expert flautist, 
an able composer and the musician to 
whom J S. Bach dedicated his “ Musical 
Offering ” He was a friend of Voltaire, 
and the author of “ Anti-Machiavel.” 
Like Winston Churchill, he not only 
made history, he wrote it. He was also 
an unscrupulous ruler, who twice 
invaded neighbouring states without a 
declaration of war, and whose last act 
of piratical plundering was the first 
partition of Poland. 

Miss Nancy Mitford has succeeded 
in presenting a coherent picture of a 
great if amoral man. Frederick's 
character was formed by a love-hate 
relationship with his father, whose brutal 
treatment stimulated his intelligence, his 
sensitivity, and his love of French cul¬ 
ture, but also his ambition * he became 
a devious, courageous, and totally 
ruthless general. Frederick inherited a 
kingdom with no geographical frontiers 
and a well-equipped but small army. He 
turned both factors to his advantage 
Under his rule Prussia not only survived 
but became a great European power. 

The cost in suffering was indescribable. 
Frederick himself estimated that one- 
fifth of a population of 4^ million was 
killed in the Seven Years War alone. 
Miss Mitford is inclined to gloss over 
the horrors of Frederick’s campaigns, 
while remaining realistic about his 
motives. The rich iron ores, the flourish¬ 
ing linen industry of Silesia, and its 


geographical position, were more 
important than the fact that it was a 
Protestant country under Hapsburg rule. 
Frederick’s objectives were direct and 
mundane. He contributed little to the 
advance of Europe and took much. His 
ally England took more. While Prussia 
emerged dominant in Germany, its ally, 
England, quietly annexed the French 
colonial possessions in Canada and India. 
Miss Mitford’s account of Frederick is 
brilliantly and amusingly written and 
studded with magnificent illustrations. It 
is an introductory study, not a definitive 
biographv. But she is never dull. 

SHORT LIST 

The City by John Lindsay ('Bodley 
Head, 30s). Mayors in America are in 
the front line. Many, exhausted by the 
problems and the battles, have slipped 
away. Not so Mr Lindsay, though his 
re-election last year was a miracle. Wryly 
he notes that those who voted for him 
did so muttering “ I don’t like Lindsay 
but we can’t have Procaccino ”—the 
Democrat. Mr Lindsay admits to making 
mistakes, though not to all of those 
of which he was guilty. But the city was 
in desperate straits when he first landed 
at City Hall—deep in debt, stumbling 
from crisis to crisis, on the edge of a 
racial explosion and with a hopelessly 
outmoded governmental machine. Mr 
Lindsay may not be the best adminis¬ 
trator possible but New York is in better 
shape now than it was then. New York 
is the least governable of America’s 
cities. But its problems are common to 
all of them. Mr IJindsay picks out four : 
he is particularly illuminating on the 
growth of crime. 



Hostage in Peking by Anthony Grey 
(Michael Joseph, 50s). When a journ¬ 
alist suffers, as Anthony Grey did, two 
years of solitary confinement as the 
hostage of the Chinese government, it 
is inevitable that he should afterwards 
write a book and small recompense that 
such a book is assured of plenty of 
notice. It is unkind to carp at minor 
irritations ; the diary he managed to keep 
is no philosophical treatise, but if it 
helped 'him to preserve his sanity in 
spite of humiliating and at times 
horrifyingly vindictive treatment, that is 
testament enough. The details of his 
ordeal make fascinating reading and his 
courage is wholly admirable. 

Papers on Planning and Economic 
Management by Ely Devons, edited by 
Sir Alec Cairncross (Manchester 
University Press, 60s). The late Professor 
Devons was the sort of economist who 
wrote about economics using plain 
English. This led some people who did 
not know him to underestimate him. Yet 
these essays are not only readable, they 
are all interesting and penetrating even 
though some appeared many years ago. 
They thus bear witness to the glowing 
tribute paid to him in Sir Alec’s admir¬ 
able memoir at the beginning of the 
book. This is followed by an introduction 
which amounts to Sir Alec’s own review 
of the book. It is justifiably enthusiastic ; 
Devons’s crisp common sense and sense 
of humour are very refreshing. 

Culture and Commitment by Maigiaret 
Mead (Bodley Head, 22s). The future is 
no longer an extension of the past. It 
is something unique; a totally new 
phase of cultural evolution. People born 
before the war are like immigrants in 
a new land ; die younger generation is 
like the first generation born into the 
new country. Margaret Mead makes no 
excuses for the generation gap. But 
if she maintains there is something 
unique about the present electronic age 
there is an did ring about some of her 
observations. That there are now no 
moral imperatives is something that the 
existentialist wxiters-^now well on the 
aduh ride of the generation gap—were 
saying long before the postwar genera¬ 
tion could read. 
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Sociologists. Economists, and Democracy 
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of Essex. 
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A Sociology of Work in Industry 

ALAN POX, Lecturer on Industrial Sociology, University 
of Oxford. 

A study of man's orientation to work, the social 
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structure; the effect the struggle for control between 
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JOHN CHILD, Senior Research Officer, London 
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A survey of the research into the central role 
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02.972620.4 cased 02.972630.1 paper. 
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consequences of mass media. 

02.974810.0 eased 02.974800.3 paper. 
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EEC farming: stuck in the mud 


Fanning in the common market 
is still a headache. But the 
EEC’s biggest activity, employ¬ 
ing 11 mn and producing 8% 
of its total output, has come 
a long way since the Rome 
Treaty of 1957. 

At die start of the EEC in 
1958 each of the Six pampered 
its farmers with a different set 
of subsidies. Although this did 
not prevent the Six together 
from importing grain and other 
products in substantia] quanti¬ 
ties, from America in particu¬ 
lar, it tended to shelter the still 
predominantly peasant com¬ 
munity from pressures to 
modernise. 

According to folklore the 
creation of the common market 
was supposedly a bargain 
between Germany with its low- 
cost industry and France with 
its low-cost agriculture. But 
mapping out a common market 


for industry meant, principally, 
removing internal tariffs and 
other obstacles to trade and 
standardising external tariffs. 
Agriculture, heavily and vari¬ 
ously protected, and loaded with 
politics, was another matter. 

The common agricultural 
policy (Cap), therefore, evolved 
only in 1902, after a marathon 
series of late-night sittings. For 
any given crop, no matter where 
it was grown, farmers would get 
a common price, expressed, for 
convenience, in dollar terms. 
Internal tariffs would be 
abolished. There would be a 
common system of protection 
against imports from lower cost 
markets outside. The purpose 
was to stimulate intra-com¬ 
munity trade; to make the Six 
self-sufficient in food; and to 
provide the farmer with a 
reasonable living. Broadly, objec¬ 
tives have been achieved. But 


The workings of Feoga — simplified 

Feoga was conceived in 1962 to administer the Cap, and set 
up soon after. 

It pays out money for : “ guidance,” capital payments, and 
guaranteeing prices. The first two items are relatively small, and 
financed by separate contributions from governments. 

Payments to guarantee farm prices are by far the biggest them 
of spending. Their total has grown massively (from $29 mn a 
year in 1962 to over $2,600 mn now) as item after item has had 
its common guaranteed price determined and then been phased 
into the Cap. For wheat, -poultry and pigmeat, eg, the transition 
period ended in July, 1967 ; for beef, veal, milk, in April, 1968. 
Wine was added last year : mutton and hops may be next. 

The way of financing this guarantee section of the fund has 
changed often. 

1962-65 funds were provided by two different contributions 
from national governments: one baaed on a “ key ” system, iitself 
related to the countries* gnps ; the other based on net agricultural 
imports. 

1965-67 one contribution only, a new key. 

1967-69. Levies on agricultural imports, collected and hitherto 
kept by national governments, started to be handed over to Feoga 
(less 10% for collection costs). Balance provided by key contribu¬ 
tions. ' 

1969-70. Back to the key system. Levies kept by governments 
again. 

1070 onwards. Levies (ie 90%) will be handed over again. 
W&FM gradually will proceeds of common external tariff on 
ttoi#f|Mricultural goods, and of a 1 % value-added- tax, in order to 
iiitii£Mti#%>ta] income for the European commission. 


the cost has sent the community 
reeling and caused the present 
rethinking. 

For the peasant farmer the 
scheme is simple. Wherever he 
may be, whatever his efficiency, 
he is guaranteed a price for his 
crop. Although this may vary 
from place to place and time to 
time by as much as 7% (not 
very much for a farmer) it is 
a good price and a reliable one. 
Last year barley fetched $95 a 
ton in Europe against the world 
price of $55. Soft wheat fetched 
$106 a ton against $70. The 
common market farmer gets this 
price simply by going along to 
the market. If the consumer 
does not buy his produce then 
it will be bought by the Euro¬ 
pean Agricultural and Guidance 
and Guarantee Fund known in 
Brussels as Feoga. To the 
farmer it is immaterial what 
happens beyond the market 
place and of little consequence 
that his crop may end up 
unwanted, burnt, dumped. 

Heading to absurdity 

But <thc administration behind 
this is complex and costly. 
Prices of most crops are sup¬ 
ported by heavy purchases by 
Feoga. The fund begins buying 
locally in any area where the 
price of a crop drops to a fixed 
intervention level, normally 
about 7 % below the original 
target price. Purchases usually 
end up as surpluses—to be 
destroyed or dumped on the 
world markets. 

The fund’s pay-outs have 
spiralled upwards since 1962 as 
more and more products have 
been brought into the scheme 
(now 85% of total produce). 
Today 'they are $2.6 bn, with 
no ceiling in sight. The support 
money comes from contri¬ 
butions from the member 
countries and duties levied on 
imported agricultural products 
(see box). 

Effectively manufacturing 
countries subsidise those with 
extensive agricultural produc¬ 
tion. Food-importiiig countries 
like west Germany are net con¬ 
tributors to the agricultural 
funds; others, like France, with 
lower cost agriculture are bene¬ 
ficiaries. The gripe of the con¬ 
tributing countries is that the 
present system stifles pressures 
that ought to be turning ineffii- 
cient peasant agriculture into a 
modem industry. 

Britain, with only 3 % 
of its working population on the 
land, would, under the present 
system, be a big net contributor 
to the fund, nit would also be 
by far the biggest food importer 


GROWING THEIR OWN? 
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of the community initially. 
Later, British agricultural pro¬ 
duction would be stimulated, 
imports would drop, and with 
them Britain’s net contribution. 

This “ cost to Britain ” is 
quite separate from the prices 
British housewives would pay 
for their food. Britain’s domestic 
food prices are low now, not 
because it is outside the EEC, 
but because it subsidises its 
farmers out of taxes. Joining 
the EEC would mean that 
Britain would have to switch to 
helping farmers by levy¬ 
ing food imports and maintain¬ 
ing food prices artificially, above 
world levels; the British would 
then be paying higher food 
prices, but maybe lower taxes. 
But this switch could be made 
whether Britain joins the com¬ 
mon market or not. The real 
doubt about the EEC agricul¬ 
tural system, both for Britain 
and the EEC itself centres on 
whether the artificial prices, 
buttressed by food import 
levies, are too high, giving too 
much protection, stimulating 
excess production in some 
products. 

The idea of the Cap was 
that agricultural production 
could be regulated, and sur¬ 
pluses discouraged, by varying 
the guaranteed market prices. 
In the event, because of politics, 
all prices became common, but 
to die highest denominator. 
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Countries with high production 
costs like west Germany were 
politically unable to reduce their 
prices to anywhere near the low 
levels of countries like Italy, or 
even to meet them halfway. 

The situation has become 
^absurd. Large surpluses of wheat 
are encouraged by high prices 
which no one can reduce, 
while chronic deficits in animal 
feed, maize and barley, 
remain. Tj'he farmer, knowing 
that he*' can get more for a 
^useless crop than a needed one, 
goes on adding to the surplus 
and making a profit put of it. If 
animal feedstuffs were to go up 
in price then to be fair to the 
livestock producers, the price of 
beef, poultry and pigmeat should 
also rise. But even pigmeat and 
poultty are now moving into 
surplus; the strain on the 
Jfund would be too great unless 

could get a reduction in 
wheat payments. Out of this 
dilemma no way has yet been 
found. The result is the legend¬ 
ary mountain of unused butter 
(now partly reduced by dumping 
elsewhere), excessive dairy herds, 
and heavy imports of maize. 

This deadlock reflects the 
political power of European 
farmers. In France they con¬ 
tribute to the gaullists’ 
majority; in Italy they form 
a heavy counterweight to the 
communists, and in west Ger¬ 
many they are one of the 
Christian Democrats’ power 
bases. 


The posidon in Germany has 
become particularly difficult 
since revaluation of the D-mark. 
Farmers are paid a common 
price in terms of dollars. But 
since revaluation the German 


farmer gets fewer. D-marks for 
his dollar and therefore fojr his 
crop. The result is a laigely v 
irreversible drop in income. Tor 


French farmer? of course, 


franc devaluation meant exactly 


the opposite. 


Despite high guaranteed 
prices the gap between fanners’ 
incomes and those earned in 
industry has been steadily, 
widening. The flight from the 
land into the cities has been 
heavy; within the past 20 years 
the farm population of the Six 
has dropped from 20 mn to 
11 mn. By 1980 it could be as 
low as 5 mn. This movement 
i& long overdue and will ulti- 
mately erode the political 
influence of the farm lobby. 
But it will be socially desirable 
only so long as there are jobs 
in industry to take up the slack. 

So' far only the farmworkers 
and not the farm owners have 



been shaken out. The number 
of farms has fallen only very 
slightly and their average size 
has grown hardly at all. Almost 
three-quarters of the faims in 
the community are too Small to 
require the full-time attention 
of even a single farmer if he 
were working efficiently; 65 % 
of thepi are under 25 acres in 
size. But the very essence of the 
Cap—high prices, easy profit 
margins—weakens the pressures 
on farmers to rationalise. There 
is no easy way, however, of 
getting these farms to amalga¬ 
mate, with some of the owners 
remaining as tenants and others 
moving into industry. The small 
farm is often not run as a busi¬ 
ness but as a way of life. Half 
the farmers in the EEC are over 
57—not (significantly) because 
young people are leaving the 
land but as an inevitable con¬ 
sequence of a hereditary peasant 
system. 

Solution sighted ? 

Two years ago the Cap 
seemed incapable of progress. 
Pplitics ruled out price drops 
Sind so,' because of the cost, 
needed price increases % other 
products. Farm owners would 
not be budged. Surpluses had 


become endemic. It was a 
botched system and an open 
ended drain on the EEC’s 
budget and its hopes. The 
sittyfetion is unchanged today 
except for a hope that has 
appeared in a plan proposed 
by Mr Sicco Mansholt, the 
Dutch member of the com¬ 
mission responsible for agri¬ 
culture. Its philosophy is 
simple. If it is impossible to 
get prices down in order to 
force farmers off the land, thdri 
pay them to get off it. 

The Mansholt plan aims at 
removing a large amount of land 
from production (up to 12 mn 
acres—7% of the EEC total), 
pensioning off 2$ mn farmers 
and farmworkers and finding 
jobs in industry for 2J mn others 
(45% altogether) and buying up 
the land they leave. What the 
scheme offers is the opportunity 
for minimum-size farms that 
will be able to stand on their 
own without heavy . subsidies. 
But this structure requires an 
extra expenditure of £1 bn a 
year for probably as much as 
15 years. At the end of this time 
fanners would be mudi more 
sensitive to market pressures. 
Subsidies would then be given 
only for those products in 
deficit, the surpluses'would, sup¬ 


posedly, disappear, and the cost 
of the farm fund would fall to 
a manageable level. Marketing 
would , become increasingly the 
farmer's responsibility, con¬ 
trolled by international boards 
similar to those in Britain. 

Not one item of the plan has 
been accepted so far. Nor is the 
plan ever likely to be approved 
in its entirety. But the council 
of ministers will discuss some 
of its ideas when it reviews farm 
prices later this month. The 
plan’s enemies fere Germany and 
Belgium, who see it as an expen¬ 
sive way of bailing out French 
and Italian farmers. They 
argue that the countries should 
each bear the cost of bailing 
out their own farmers. Britain, 
as a prospective candidate, is 
shy of the expense involved but 
tacitly welcomes anything that 
attempts to sort out the present 
muddle. 

Since the Rome treaty farm¬ 
ing has officially been a com¬ 
munity matter, a problem to be 
solved by the countries together 
rather than individually. 
Unacceptable as it is now, the 
Mansholt plan is the only solu¬ 
tion in sight on the community 
level. It is a genuine attempt to 
solve the prcMem while dealing 
fairly with the fanner. 
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JVlintech: the Davies formula 

Mr John Davies went a long way at Blackpool on Thursday towards confirming reports 
that the Ministry of Technology was going to bear the brunt of the Government's 
planned spending cuts 


Given the virtual impossibility of saying anything meaning¬ 
ful in any set speech ito a party conference, the message that 
Mr Davies tried to put across was that industry was going 
% get a great deal less help from Min tech in the future than 
it had in the past, and also less interference. He appeared 
to intend this to embrace both private and publicly owned 
industry—or, at least, those nationalised industries for 
which he is directly responsible, which excludes the air and 
airport business. The main way in which Mintech now 
helps-—and interferes with—industry is through the hand¬ 
ing out of £600 million worth of grants a year for 
approved imestment schemes. After Thursday’s speech, 
investment grants look a dead duck. The 1 cabinet has been 
discussing their abolition throughout the summer, and their 
^replacement by a straight cut in tax on company earnings. 
Industry, or the better run part of it, has been asking for 
some time for the right to spend its own money in the way 
its own judgment dictates, rather than going through the 
current rigmarole of paying out money in taxes and getting 
it back again from the Government in the form of grants. 
If the Government wants to direct private investment in 
industry, this is the way it has to go about it. If it wants 
to pull out of the industrial intervention business, abolishing 
investment grants is the easiest way to start. 

What happens to the pensioners—shipyards, aviation 
companies, machine tool makers, laboratories and the like 
—who have been primed regularly from Mintech’s pump ? 
Sir Davies used all the right and traditional phrases about 
not backing up industries or companies that have outlived 
their useful life, but these' are the familiar phrases that the 
country has grown accustomed to hear from Ministers of 
Technology ; and there is no particular reason to expect 
the Tories to be any sterner towards companies with 
!lnancial problems than Labour was when in office. On 
their past record, the Tories are likely to be every bit as 
soft a touch ; their first real test case will be Rolls-Royce. 

More interesting will be what they intend for the 
nationalised industries. These are huge consumers of 
capital : some of them are now earning reasonable, if not 
over-lavish, profits. In the past few years the more successful 
of them have been raising short-term money in European 
markets ; the Government is now being sftrongly advised to 
experiment with allowing these to raise long-term money 
by the sale of shares to the public. This course is being 
particularly strongly pressed for the steel industry, which 


needs to raise at least £150 million of new capital quickly 
and to find £2 billion for new investment by 1980. 
It would also go a long way to restore a token element of 
private ownership in the industry without having to 
unscramble the British Steel Corporation in the meantime. 
The figures being talked about are an initial 15 per cent 
private shareholding, with the aim of stabilising this 
eventually somewhere within a 25 per cent minimum and a 
49 per cent maximum. The Government, in other words, 
would remain the majority shareholder ; this is the biggest 
single departure from the British Petroleum formula where 
the Government lost its technical majority four years ago, 
although it is still by far the largest shareholder. 

Steel could be a test case in more ways than one. Mr 
Davies said that the Government intends to give the 
managements of nationalised industries much more free¬ 
dom to run their businesses without civil servants, ministers 
and even Parliament continuously breathing down their 
necks. The law says this is in fact how nationalised indus¬ 
tries should be run ; but it has been honoured, 
particularly by the last government, more in the breach 
than the observance, and the Tory record on this point 
does not bear too close examination either. The steel 
industry has submitted long-term investment plans that 
involve expanding output from the present 27 million tons 
a year to 44 million tons by the end of the decade. They 
also involve concentrating production in fewer, bigger 
plants, and particularly in two new 10 million ton a year 
centres costing £1 billion apiece. This is the only way in 
which the industry can remain internationally competitive ; 
and, unlike some nationalised industries, steel does have to 
face international competition both at home and abroad. 

All this is obvious, unexceptional, and would produce 
nods of agreement at any Tory gathering. But the corollary 
is that numbers of obsolescent steel plants, in emotionally 
charged areas like Ebbw Vale and Lanarkshire, need 
to be closed in the interests of concentrating production 
at the most efficient points. The political pressures that can 
be mustered against any closure almost anywhere in the 
country are formidable, and the Tories have shown them¬ 
selves in the past to be not much better able to resist them 
than Labour. Nobody is going to write off Mr Davies’s 
words about less interference in nationalised industries as 
party conference bromides quite as early in the game as 
this, but that’s about as far as it goes. 
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The convalescent cult 

Any day now the Financial Times index of ordinary shares could pop above 400 again. But 
British equities have not so far regained the following of which bull markets are made 


W'hait Wall Street did in the second half of August—craning 
to life with rising turnover—the London stock exchange 
did a month later with uncanny exactness. Between Sep¬ 
tember 14th and 30th the Financial Times industrial 
ordinary index rose precisely 8 per cent, as the Dow Jones 
industrial average had done between August 13th and 
31st. Each of those spurts found the other market marking 
time. During the first week of October the pattern has 
suddenly changed. Boisterousness on both sides of the 
Atlantic has pushed the indices up a few more percentage 
points, so that the Dow Jones reached a 6-month peak of 
783.68 on Wednesday ; while the Financial Times index 
had at the midweek reading of 378.4, put on 13 points 
this month alone. On Thursday, however, it slipped a point 
or two, as if in mild surprise at its own recent show of 
strength. 

Some brokers will say that London has now put itself 
into a just posture to ride on Wall Street’s coat-tails, 
either way. There is something in the notion that while 
Wall Street prices have been shifted by the enthusiasm 
of the ignorant horde—tens of thousands of individual 
investors whose collective judgment has by and large 
been doubted by the professional fund managers— 
London’s recovery has been a much more calculated 
affair. Roughly, the portfolio managers got back from 
their holidays in September, sniffed the investment air, 
were reassured by the evidence that had wafted in from 
New York, and so returned to the stock exchange as 
steady buyers. Their impact has been made all the more 
apparent by the oversold condition which was a legacy of 
the huge successes of the bears between March and June. 

Now, by the same crude cause and effect, it could be 
argued that British equities are continuing to bask in the 
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American sunshine, getting indirect benefit from President 
Nixon’s latest stab at disengagement in Vietnam, the most 
recent American unemployment figures, and so on down 
the list of the week’s potent market factors (see page 92 
for how they have been combining to push prices higher 
in New York), just as they did from the pump priming of 
the Federal Reserve Board between end-June and end- 
September. Of all external influences the most important 
by a long chalk is that stock markets have recovered in 
the United States, by no less than 25 per cent since May 
26th. This is taken to dispose convincingly of two grave 
sets of doubts. One has to do with the course of the world 
economy, about which Wall Street is (probably wrongly) 
considered a sensitive barometer. The other is the crucial 
question of what should be regarded as the “ normal,” 
reasonable and* sustainable ratio between the prices and 
yields of equities and the prices and yields of other invest¬ 
ment instruments, for instance gilt-edged stocks and bonds. 

For much of the past 25 years the norm has been 
shifting in favour of ordinary shares, amply demonstrated 
by the appearance and then widening of the reverse yield 
gaps. But for much of the past 18 months there has been 
a question mark over this phenomenon: even at times 
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a suggestion that the trend was being permanently reversed 
so that the reverse yield gap might disappear. On questions 
of “ normalcy ” for yield gaps, there is no doubt that 
AVall Street dictates the fashion. So there was nothing 
^unreal about the heartfelt sense of relief in other stock 
markets when New York prices began moving up again. 
It is too much to say that there is now real certainty about 
the trend of the reverse yield gaps. But at least they no 
longer appear to be in an alarming state of flux. And 
there is quite a scope for further recovery in British 
equity prices in the band between the present reverse 
yield gaps (3.04 per cent on earnings and 4.73 per cent 
on dividends) and the widest ever recorded in London, the 
nearly 3^ per cent on earnings and 5 per cent on dividends 
notched during the first half of last year. If one takes the 
* view that historically high long-term interest rates have 
come to stay, the sight of the (in part resultant) yield 
gaps loses much of its power to shake the investment 
industry’s equanimity. 

A real bull market, however, will need more encourage¬ 
ment than this hypothetical rope. Ideally the investment 
industry likes to have signs that the latest rise in prices is 
proving self-perpetuating, in the sense that the news of it 
is attracting still more money to the stock exchange, which 
will mean higher prices, and thus still more investment 
money, and so on. Some Wall Street analysts have begun 
to think that they spy just that. But few of their London 
counterparts arc as optimistic. The majority of London 
brokers see little evidence that the general British public 
has regained the confidence in equities that built up so 
formidably in the bull market of 1967-68, only to disappear 
in declining unit trust sales and other puffs of smoke 
during 1969. Nor are they yet sure that the conditions 

iexist for it. 

^ The reasons for this doubt are not hard to find. There 
is a natural excitement that the Government proposes to 
reduce public expenditure and cut direct taxes during 
its term of office ; but it is recognised that the net economic 
effect, at least in the short run, may be nil Theit is a 
warm investor welcome for the Government’s plans to 
curb wildcat strikes by legislation, and to discourage official 
strikes by showing workers that they do not always pay.; 
i but this is tempered by a fear that the remedies look 
inadequate, yet at the same time seem bound to incur 
grave industrial unrest. There is satisfaction that the 
Government has little or no patience with the notioh of 


price restraint, preferring industry to maximise its oppor¬ 
tunities in conditions of free competition ; but there is a 
corresponding awareness that British prices are at present 
rising at a rate that will shortly jeopardise the country’s 
balance of payments and a fear that this might eventually 
jeopardise the exchange rate. There are no illusions that 
equities are as good a hedge as any against some future 
devaluation of sterling ; but every reason to expect tedious 
preliminaries, including despairing attempts to ward off 
the exchange rate adjustment by new squeezes on both 
investment and consumption along the orily-too-familiar 
route. 

All in all, the prognosis has to be that, Wall Street 
willing, the professional fund managers may well trust their 
judgment to push the Financial Times index up to 400 
again and beyond. But they are going to be more conscious 
of the competing investment opportunities than they were 
in most of the 1960s : partly because equities have given 
so little satisfaction in real terms in the past decade ; 
partly because equities are likely to perform even more 
disappointingly if the rate of inflation proves to be bump¬ 
ing up against political barriers which dictate that it is 
not to grow more acute ; partly because fixed interest 
securities arc at last priced to give a significant return 
after adjustment for the depreciation of money. For a 
real bull market in equities to develop in London the 
quality of the demand would have to be less discriminating 
and more popular than anything the pension funds and 
insurance companies are at present proposing to generate. 
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The AGR's best chance yet 

The Germans' interest in Britain's advanced gas-cooled reactor should give Britain's 
nuclear power industry its best chance yet of export orders 


The proposed link between Britain’s Nuclear Power Group 
and Gcimany’s Kraftwerk Union could turn out to be the 
best thing that has happened to Britain’s nuclear power 
industry in a long time. An agreement should be signed in 
three or four weeks under which the two groups will 
collaborate on projects outside Britain and west Germany, 
particularly in those parts of the worid where markets are 
still open. The British nuclear power industry has an 
embarrassingly bad track record in exports of reactors, even 
though its current advanced gas-cooled reactors (AGRs) are 
on balance as good as any commercial nuclear station 
produced by anyone: including the Americans’ pressurised 
water and boiling water reactors that have so far swept the 
export market. 

The ineptitude of the British industry when it comes to 
selling abroad should be offset by the commercial prowess 
of Kraftwerk Union, a joint company formed in April, 
1969, by AEG and Siemens. Kraftwerk Union has itself 
sold only one nuclear power station outside its home mar¬ 
ket—in Holland, although Siemens had previously made a 
sale in Argentina—but that is one more than the British 
have sold of this current generation of reactors. This 
country’s only two nuclear sales were made in the mid- 
1950s. Americans regard Kraftwerk Union as a serious 
competitor, a tribute they do not pay to the two British 
design and construction groups. By selling under licence 
the Americans’ own design, Kraftwerk has dominated the 
west German market, selling three nuclear stations at 
home in the year and a half since it was formed. Pre¬ 
viously, Siemens had separately sold four, and the AEG 
five. The Germans als9 submitted a serious bid to build 
the American-style reactors that France has opted for ; 
they lost only to French insistence that local companies 
build the stations. 

The British probably have the AGR’s reputation for 
safety to thank for Kraftwerk Union’s interest in it. Two 
months ago the German government snubbed Kraftwerk 
Union by imposing a two-year moratorium on plans to 
construct two pressurised water reactors for the chemical 
company BASF at its plant in Ludwigshafen. The govern¬ 
ment said the risk of accident was too big, although it did 
not say why. It called for further study on the siting of 
nuclear power stations near centres of population. Kraft¬ 
werk Union and America’s Westinghouse, the designer of 
the pressurised-water reactor, know only too well that if 
the German government can take this attitude, other 
governments may too. In fact, the German government 
has set a precedent that other governments may hesitate to 
break. Politicians will be chary of taking anything but the 
most conservative of attitudes on reactor safety. However, 
the British AGR has been cleared for siting near towns, in 
large part because there is almost no risk of its prestressed 
concrete casing developing the sort of crack that could 
spe^rafjjjoactive substances across the countryside. 

There .should soon be a commercial AGR in operation 
to show prospective customers, and that: helps too. The. 


AGR power station at Hinkley Point B should be finished 
in 1972, even though the timetable for Dungeness B, the 
first commercial AGR to be ordered, has slipped disast¬ 
rously from 1971 to 1974. America’s Westinghouse and 
General Electric have been able to take customers around 
commercial power stations since i960, an incalculable 
advantage when dealing; with the conservative types who’' 
sit in the executive seats of the world’s utility companies. 
The Americans have enjoyed other advantages. Westing- 
house’s pressurised-water reactor and General Electric’s 
boiling-water reactor, as they stand today, are very 
different machines from the first ones built by these com¬ 
panies. Yet they still look the old proven types. The 
impulse to call them something new has been resisted, so 
the customer thinks he is getting a design backed by years 
of operating experience, which is in fact very far from the 
truth. But customers never count the 14 years of operating 
experience behind Britain’s first-generation reactors in the 
AGR’s favour, although the two types have much in 
common. 

Of course, America, the biggest export market, will 
continue to be neglected because British executives find 
it convenient to believe that a non-American reactor could 
not to be sold there. They ignore the obvious : that the 
AGR is the safest of the current generation of commercial 
reactors and safety has become a big issue in America. 
Certainly it would be a hard slog to make sales (to America’s 
in-bred utility companies, but British executives should 
ask themselves this question : would the Japanese ignore 
the American market if they had a product as good as the 
AGR ? 


The Japanese, if they had enjoyed Britain’s technological 
start, would not have neglected the American market 
several years ago, and they would not neglect it now that 
construction work at Hinkley Point B is entering the final 
stages. Probably an American partner would have to be 
found to build and market the AGR in America. Britain 
could not, of course, hope to take much of the American 
market with the AGR, but even a small sliver would be. 
quite a prize. 
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You need new capital. 
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In the maze of the City there are many ways of 
arranging corporate finance Sometimes it can be a 
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need to find the better way. 
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Council strikes: 


The council workers' strike was stepped 
up this week. Towards the end of it, 
around 30 councils' nerves had cracked. 
This is roughly what the Government 
raid expected ; it may indeed be gratified 
that they had held out for so long. Most 
of the surrenders were from Labour- 
controlled councils, such as Norwich. 
Manchester and Peterborough were the 
first big Tory-controlled councils to 
advocate appeasement, with Labour-held 
Sheffield expected to follow them. Areas 
where the Tories will be defending 
small majorities next May seem to be 
among the least resolute. The number of 
men out rose to 50,000, still no more 
NSian one in 17 of total local authority 
manual workers. Forecasts of catastrophe 
and crisis were rife. This satisfied a 
variety of people, ljut most of them 
were nonsense. 

Weekend reports "that 11 acres at 
Swindon were flooded by sewage added 
to the panic. No one. bothered to point 
out that these 11 acres are an overflow 
zone, specially designed for the purpose. 
The Swindoh workers came back for 24 
hours to ease things, and then went out 
again. The council could have sought 
help from its own white collar workers, 
bJft decided instead to call in a private 
firm. By Wednesday evening, the Swin- 


why the panic? 


don sewage works were operating just as 
normal. It was reported that troops took 
over in Luton on Tuesday. This proved 
to be a false alarm, but the position 
looked more dangerous there. 

In London, things turned out better 
than anyone expected. Many manual 
workers left the key pumping stations, 
but a surprising number stayed on. The 
GLG had no problems in mustering 
volunteers from its own white collar staff 
and supervising engineers. Our special 
correspondent who watched them at 
work said they were finding no difficulty 
in doing the strikers’ jobs, and seemed 
happy to continue for as long as they 
were needed. Some rude words were 
said about the reports of near-break- 
down. 

There is, of course, room for things 
to go wrong. The diagram shows the 
route sewage travels down the drains 
to the sea. The key units are the “ dry- 
weather" pumping stations that keep it 
moving. If any of these pack up, there 
would be immediate flooding. This would 
be very serious, but luckily it seems high¬ 
ly unlikely to happen. The sewage works 
themselves are harder to operate. If they 
close down, the sewage pcurs untreated 
into the rivers. This has already hap¬ 
pened at Bristol. It is unpleasant, but in 


the short-term far from catastrophic. 
Few people seem to realise how much 
sewage goes into rivers even in normal 
times. Whenever it rains hard, the 
diluted overflow of rain and sewage is 
pumped straight into the river by the 
storm pumping stations. 

The unions were surprised by the 
general panic, but were not so surprised 
by the speed with which the united 
front of the councils began to crack. 
However the unions are not keen for 
piecemeal local settlements, but hope 
that the developing split may force the 
councils to make a better national offer. 
Despite the fuss, most of the 1,600 
councils held firm. With the sewage and 
the rubbish well under control for the 
moment, there is no pressing reason why 
they should give in. 

Economy 

Barber's dilemma 

There must be more comfortable posts 
than being Britain’s Chancellor just 
now. Mr Barber’s problem is quite 
simply that he is being pressed for a 
decision on the future course of the 
economy when its present course is 
anything but clear. 

The most depressing outlook is for 
investment. Capital spending in manu¬ 
facturing in the first half of this year 
was only 4 per cent up on the same 
period last year, and hardly any higher 
than in the second half of last year. The 
signs for the rest of this year and beyond 



Testing tp see if tfm strike tireeiUy hurting 
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are even glummer. The Ministry of 
Technology’s survey of industry’s invest¬ 
ment intentions, published this week, 
shows that manufacturing industry has 
trimmed its plans right back. Previously, 
the ministry was expecting a rise this 
year of between 7 and 8 per cent in real 
terms ; now it is anticipating a rise of a 
bare 2 or 3 per cent, which means virtu¬ 
ally no more growth to the end of the 
year. And investment for the whole of 
next year is expected to remain static. Is 
Mr Barber going to pull something out 
of his package to boost capital spending ? 

Consumer spending does now seem to 
have had something of a boost this year. 
In the second quarter of 1970 it was 
about 3 per cent higher in real terms 
than a year ago, and thus about i£ per 
cent higher than in the first quarter. 
According to retail sales figures out this 
week, growth may well have kept up 
through August, if at a slightly slower 
rate. Retail sales make up over half of 
total consumer spending and are usually 
a fair guide to total expenditure. Mr 
Barber’s advisers may now be telling him 
that consumption seems to be rising in 
line with Mr Jenkins’s budget forecast 
of 4 per cent a year to mid-1971. Apart 
from price increases (and these have been 
hefty), food sales have not gone up 
recently, but clothing shops have done 
well, probably because of the change to 



lower hemlines. And durable goods sales 
have increased markedly, with small 
electrical appliances and refrigerators 
selling briskly. Instalment credit figures 
point the same way : those of the 
finance houses advanced 4 per cent more 
in the three months ended August, those 
of durable goods shops even faster. 

As for exports, the Treasury made 
sanguine noises about the outlook only 
last month, partly on the basis of buoyant 
new export orders in engineering. But a 
few days later the monthly figure 
for export orders showed a large drop. 
Because of the aftermath of the 
dock strike, it has been impossible for 
the past two months to assess Britain’s 
foreign trade position, and figures will 
still be distorted for several months to 
come. 

What we do know for certain is that 
in the five months from January to June 
this year average earnings of employees 
' went up by 6 per cent for all industries 
and services and by 7.7 per cent in 
manufacturing alone ; that nearly twice 
as many days have been lost through 
strikes in the eight months to August as 
in the same period last year ; and that 
prices are now running well over 6 per 
cent above last year’s level. Anyone for 
Chancellor? 

National savings 

What price thrift? 

National savings are at last beginning 
to offer more competitive interest rates. 
A £1 unit of the new Decimal Issue 
Savings Certificate, which went on sale 
this week, will be worth £1.25 in four 
years’ time when the certificate matures. 
This means a return of 5J per cent 
(against 4^ per cent for the previous 
issue), equivalent to 9J per cent for the 
standard rate income tax payer and even 
more for the surtax payer. If kept for 
the full term this is even better than a 
building society offers ; and certainly 
better than anything else in national 
savings, except save-as-you-earn where 
money has to be committed for five 
years. 

The Government is known to be 
anxious to do something about savings. 
There has been a net outflow from 
national savings for several years ; in 
the current financial year, receipts have 
more or less kept up with repayments, 
but this is largely due to the equities 
doldrums and will not last forever. 

How far marginal improvements in 
interest rates encourage saving in the 
present economic climate remains to be 
seen. A 5! per cent return, impressive 
though it looks on paper, stillidoes not 
quite make up for inflation, whiteh is at 


present running at 6 per cent plus a 
year. A lot of potential savers must have 
worked put these sums for themselves, 
and decided to go and spend their money 
instead. 

Pensions _< 

Dean tells the tale 

Tory pension plans are now coming 
more sharply into focus, judging from 
two speeches last week by Mr Patfl 
Dean, a junior minister at the Depart¬ 
ment of Health and Social Security. 
They go slightly further than his earlier 
exposition on his first day in office. 
Wisely the Tories intend to keep quite 
separate the two parts of the system: 
the Irnsic state pension, and the state 
fail-back or reserve scheme for those 
not in occupational schemes. 

The basic scheme will be changed ih 
two ways. It will (according to the 
earlier speech), be financed by wage- 
related contributions, instead of the 
present jumble of flat-rate contributions 
topped up by extra graduated contribu¬ 
tions on some bands of income. And, as 
Mr Grossman had already promised, 
there will be automatic reviews every 
two years to push up the pensions in 
line with prices. Unlike Mr Crossman’s 
plan though, pensions will be flat-rate. 
One tricky question will still need, 
to be solved. Assuming the contribution 
is split equally between employer and 
employee, and assuming employees get 
no tax relief on their contributions, Mr 
Dean will either have to fix a ceiling 
for contributions (ie so much per cent 
of your gross income up to a maximum 
of x) ; or, if there is no limit, he will 
have to give surtax relief for these 
contributions. Otherwise he will find 
some unlucky employees, in the upper 
reaches of tax, will be paying a 
quarter of their after-tax net incomes as 
state-pension contributions. / 

The fail-back state scheme, if it is, 
to do its job, will have to be less 
attractive than most occupational 
schemes. Otherwise it will (like .the 
Grossman scheme) stunt some of die 
occupational schemes; this, however, 
will mean it will be attacked as a bad 
bargain, as the Boyd-Carpenter scheme 
was. This criticism can be ignored, 
provided that the Government does two 
other things. One is to improve the 
stifling rules that now* limit the scope 
for people not in occupational schemes 
to take but personal pension policies 
with life offices. The othdri to tb ensure 
that the occupational pensions systemf 
works nKMt eq&Uhty;wan |iha? in tfye 
past.; 

Mr Dean has now pipmised that the 
Government will u take a hand” to 
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A duty to take seriously. 


As a passenger on Japan Air Lines you have 
a pleasant duty. We want you to be very demanding 

of your hostess. Ask her to do things for you, 
fetch you a second pillow, another glass of champagne, 

your favorite magazine. Because it's second 
nature for her to enjoy looking after you. 

Which makes a flight anywhere round the world 
with Japan Air lines delightful for you both. 



JAL fllM,jli 4 wayp from London 1 io Japan**war Mo Pctfa. aerota Ruaata, through India and 8EA*ia and 1 
£uropa-pfr Eaat ftfgftta (a aaaoOlatiort with MfJtranc*. AltttfHa, Lufthansa. 










We have a job 
waiting for this 
young researcher. 1 


Working for you. 


No, we don’t know just where he’ll be needed most. 
But we know he’ll be needed. 

Maybe he’ll field-test products in Brazil, under 
tropical conditions. Or in Sweden, where cold-weather 
fuel additives get a real going-over. 

Or his interests could lead him 
into market research 

Or he might collect valuable 
data about our solvents, 
corrosion-resistant coatings, 
synthetic rubbers, plastics, 
hydrocarbon resins, fibers and 
additives for fuels and lubricants—' 
at any of a score of plants among the 
Esso Chemical worldwide family of 
chemical companies. And add to 
our knowledge about chemical raw 
materials for adhesives, paints, 
packaging films, pharmaceuticals, 
cosmetics and detergents. 

You see, we want to do more than 
make good products—we also want to 
help our sales representatives answer^ 
your questions. About how our 
products can help you operate 
more efficiently. 

It’s a big job. It will take lots of 
dedicated research talent. For 
decades to come. 

Which explains 
T ^ that slight gleam 

ESSO I in our eye when 
i we spot a 

youngster gazing 
inquiringly at 
CHEMICALS his world... 



From a worldwide family 
of chemical companies 
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ensure that pension rights are not lost 
on change of job (as Mr Grossman, 
braving the portents of doom from the 
Confederation of British Industry, 
finally steeled himself to do). He also 
talked about occupational pensions 
* qfeng eroded in value by rising prices, a 
painful truth that many employers 
prefer to ignore. Even without Mr 
Crossman, pensions experts are clearly 
going to be kept busy over the coming 
years. 


Computers 

Helping the 
losers 

One of the most controversial issues in 
the computer industry is something 
called facilities management, which 
means an arrangement under which a 
computer seivices company takes over 


the ownership and operation of another 
company’s computer installation, pro¬ 
viding specified computer services for 
a specified price. 

Some computer executives think 
facilities management will be one of the 
most important influences on the 
industry for the next decade. Others 
claim it will never get off the ground. 
And many others would prefer not to 
talk about the subject at all. For this 
awkwardly named phenomenon touches 
directly on the industry’s most vulner- 


Hamburger men head for the 
King's Road 


The British are fed up with half-size/ 
substandard hamburgers. Or at least that 
is the assumption on which two American 
fiims are gambling a good 1 deal of money, 
by setting up a chain of eating places 
in Britain to sell the “ genuine ” 
American hamburger. First in the field 
was The Great American Disaster, which 
began business in the Fulham Road last 
April. The Disaster is the first enterprise 
to be opened by the Incredible Restaur¬ 
ant Company run by a 23-year-old 
American, Peter Morton, backed by his 
father, and by Victor Lownes, both 
directors of The Playboy Club. 

Mr Morton junior visited Europe as 
a college student, was amazed by the 
lack of real hamburgers, and decided to 
return and sell them. So far The Disaster 
has been a spectacular success, and Lon¬ 
doners queue to get in. Mr Morton plans 
to expand fast. Another Disaster will be 
opening on the King’s Road in Novem¬ 
ber, a third ( in u Mayfair shortly after¬ 
wards. From there he plans to move 
into Britain's university towns, and later 
on to the continent. 

His “ real ” hamburger is large and 
tasty enough, but it also happens to be 
highly priced at a minimum of 8s. The 
product of a Wimpy bar is smaller, but 
works out at only 2s 6d. Swinging young 
London may be prepared to pay Disaster 
prices, but it is much more doubtful 
whether the Corresponding clientele in 


provincial towns, with or without univer¬ 
sities, will be able to afford them. 

Competing for the “ true " hamburger 
demand will be London's second Orange 
Julius. This is a Califomian-based chain, 
selling hamburgers and the special 
Orange Julius drink, a tasty orange 
concoction. ITie first European pilot unit 
opened in Golders Green ten week*, ago ; 
the chain hopes to sell franchises very 
soon all over die country and estimates 
that within seven years there will <be over 
400 units operating in Britain. At the 
same time the company is moving into 
Germany and Holland. Orange Julius has 
been in business in the United States 
since the 1920s and! the company reckons 
to have so far sold 600 million ham¬ 
burgers. Its European venture is being 
directed by Mr Mark Sulkes, who was 
largely responsible for building the 
Diner’s Club international membership up 
to i£ million. 

The Orange Julius scheme is the first 
venture of ?. newly fonned organisation, 
Uniworld Ltd, set up to help American 
franchising chains expand abroad. After 
the big expansion in recent years in food 
franchising in the United States, many 
companies are now looking towards 
Europe. Those that have so far moved 
into Europe have had mixed success. 
Dunkin Donuts's attack on the British 
palate was a flop, but the Kentucky Fried 
Chicken chain struck a bonanza with 
ready-cooked chickens. .Kentucky Fried 


Chicken now offer prospective franchisers 
a 50 per cent return on capital. 

The franchising system allows entre¬ 
preneurs with a smart idea but limited 
capital to expand extremely rapidly. 
Once the entrepreneur has shown that his 
idea is a winner, he will allow other 
operators to use his brand name, while 
taking a cut of the profits. A key part of 
the scheme is that the entrepreneur must 
see every individual licensee conform! to 
rigid standards of food quality, service 
and cleanliness. 

Outside the hamburger field is Pizza- 
land, which opened in June in Tottenham 
Court Road. This is run by an English¬ 
man, Mr David Dutton, who has just 
graduated top of the class at thie Harvard 
Business School. He is using highly 
sophisticated techniques of market 
research and costing, and like everyone 
else in the trade has ambitious plans to 
franchise his idea. Pizzaland has spent a 
lot of money on decor, thus giving an 
atmosphere of a high-class restaurant, 
but serves a pizza, which has very cheap 
ingredients. The customer feels he is 
getting good value, but a handsome profit 
margin remains. 

The biggest problem, as expansion 
begins, will be the control of food 
quality. The hamburger chains avoid the 
problem, by delivering hamburgers ready 
prepared, but pizzas have to be made on 
the spot. With so many people moving 
into the convenience foods franchising 
game, the competition looks like getting 
as hot here as it already is in the United 
States. Quite a few will perish on the 
way. 
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able spot: the large number, perhaps a 
majority, of dissatisfied computer owners. 

Facilities management is for the 
embittered of the computer world. It is 
for those companies whose rosy, egotist¬ 
ical dreams of computerised super¬ 
efficiency have been shattered by the 
hard realities of trying to set up a 
computer system economically and who 
want to get out of the whole mess 
without wasting millions of pounds more. 

In America, facilities management has 
been around several years, most notably 
under the aegis of Mr Ross Perot, the 
self-made Texas billionaire (at least until 
the recent stock market slide: he may 
be down to his last few hundred million 
dollars now). Britain has been slower to 
buy computers, and thus to acquire a 
mass of disillusioned computer users, but 
it is significant that facilities manage¬ 
ment has now come to Britain and that 
the Hoskyns Group, perhaps the largest 
and sharpest of the' British-owned soft¬ 
ware and consultancy companies, is the 
firm leading the way. The company has 
taken over the computer installations 
of two firms, Leyland Paints near 
Preston, 'and Sykes International at 
Warminster, and is negotiating for 
several more such contracts. 

Under facilities management, the 
specialised computer company is 
asserting that it can improve a company's 
computer operations for the same price 
or less and still leave a margin for 
itself. The money comes from making 
fu'H use of an under-utilised computer, 
selling time on the machine to other 
customers in the area. This gives the 
facilities management company a great 
deal of power. For one thing, it would 
pilace any orders for new hardware and 
for this reason equipment manufacturers 
hate the whole idea. They would rather 
sell to the gullible than to other 
computer professionals. 


Comercid radio __ 

Local or yokel ? 

On Tuesday BBC Radio London started 
beaming its local broadcasts to 8£ 
million Londoners (of whom only 
between a third and one half can 
receive its very high frequency trans¬ 
missions on their sets), the same day that 
the Local Radio Association held a press 
conference to launch its pamphlet on 
“ the shape of local radio.’’ The contents 
of the pamphlet aroused little interest : 
there is not much in it, apart from a 
technical study showing that the medium 
wave band could accommoda/te enough 
stations to serve all localities where there 
are more than 75,000 people within an 
8 mile radius. There are no estimates on 
how much the stations are likely t6 cost, 
or how much advertising revenue they 
could attract. It is clear that the LRA 
is banking heavily on unlimited needle 
time—the hours that recorded music can 
be broadcast. But there is little chance 
of the Government forcing the Musi¬ 
cians’ Union to abandon its needletime 
limit of 40 per cent of broadcasting time. 

There was far more interest in the 
sort of sounds local radlio would be 
emitting. The worthies of the LRA 
council, all prospective franchise owners, 
were rather dumbfounded at such 
curiosity at such an early stage of the 
game. Apart from a few mumbles about 
providing a truly local, traffic advice 
servlice, fostering community spirit 
through announcements of bargains at 
the butchers, and allowing air time for 
local history, geography and eccentri¬ 
cities, there were few creative ideas. 

One prospective radio tycoon was 
honest enough to say that local radio 
would mostly be the sound of music 


interspersed with a little news. Which 
rather flew in the face of all the pious 
talk about varied programming and the 
importance of the local element. 
Judging by independent television, 
the smaller and more local the station, 
the less will it be able to provide 
terms of locally originated material 

Heathrow _ 

That's the way 

No stronger proof could be found of the 
premium that, some people are prepared 
to pay to get as close to an airport as 
they can, and damn the noise, than the 
£ 1 million for which Hillingdon council 
has just sold the site of one of its junior 
schools, directly opposite the end of one 
of Heathrow’s two malin runways. When 
the children move out, a hotel will gp 
up on the rite, but even by hotel 
standards the price is a steep one. 

Apart from the fact that Hillingdon is 
going to be able to build a much better 
school for £1 million than it could ever 
have hoped to have on the old site, the 
deal confirms that the sensible thing to 
do about airport noise is to move out of 
its path the people who are distressed 
by it, and move in the ones who can 
afford the structural costs of shutting it 
out, as hotels can, and who actually gain 
by being close to an airport, as many* 
industries do. Judging by Hillingdon’s 
bonus price, everyone should gain finan¬ 
cially. Local objections to enlarging 
Heathrow, and in particular to putting 
down a third international runway there 
as an alternative to building a third air¬ 
port elsewhere, would be much reduced 
if this were brought home—and if active 
steps were taken by local authorities to 
move householders ou<t of the worst of 
the blast, and industry and others in. 


Key indicators : British economy 


Retail trade 

Up 1%, but still not booming. Durable 
goods 7% ahead on January 

Employment 
Still going down 


Machine tools 

Home end export order books at 
record total of £163.5 rr*n. Deliveries 
slightly down on first quarter 


Percentage change on 
Index previous three 

1963=100 month months 


~2 k -H 

-0.3 —2.2 

-2 -1 


Industrial 

production* July 122 —1 ' —2, — H 

amployment* August 96.8 ; — 0.1 —0.3 —2.2 

productivity* __ July 127 _—1_—2_ —1 

Export trade*$ August 110 —26 —20 —27-j 

Eng'g. orders on fcandMt July 125 +2$ . +6 +84 

Retail tracts* August 111 .. +1 .» nil +1 

Unemployment* September 117.3 —0.7.1 +8 +7.E 

Retell prices August 136.9 —0.1 +0.9 +6.8 

Export prices . July 130 ^nil +J4 +f4 

Import prices July 129 J +4 +4, +84 

Wege rates (wertjly) August 146.2 :„ . ,-j J i;. .+*4 • -' l ''+1.0- 

^ trade, ratal! trade, engineering order books: In volume terms (vptueat >. 

nt prices). Unemployment: wholly unemployed excluding school-leavers ; 
latest rate 2£ per cent. \ ' ' . , „ , ' 

* Seasonally adjusted , t End of period t Provisional (and exports hit by dock strike). 
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This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any of these securities. The offering is made only by 
the Prospectus. Neither the Attorney General of the State of New York nor the Attorney General of the State of 
New Jersey nor the Bureau of Securities of the State of New Jersey has passed on or endorsed 
the merits of this offering . Any representation to the contrary is unlawful. 


2,500,000 Units 
Citizens and Southern Realty Investors 

2,500,000 Shares of Beneficial Interest ($1.00 Par Value) 
with Warrants to Purchase 
1,250,000 Shares of Beneficial Interest of the Trust 


Offered in Units each consisting of one Share of Beneficial Interest and a Warrant to 
purchase one-half additional Share of Beneficial Interest at a price of $20 per Share. 


Price $20 Per Unit 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several Underwriters 
only in states in which such Underwriters are qualified to act as dealers 
in securities and in which the Prospectus may be legally distributed. 


Dean Witter & Co. 

Incorporated 


Lehman Brothers 


Blyth & Co.,Inc. duPont Glore Forgan Goldman, Sachs & Co. Homblower & Weeks-Hemphill, Noyes 

Incorporated 

Kidder, Teabody & Co. Lazard Freres & Co. Reynolds & Co. The Robinson-Humphrey Company, Inc. 

Incorporated 

White, Weld & Co. Bache & Co. Credit Lyonnais Corporation 

Incorporated 

Johnson, Land, Space, Smith & Co., Inc. Paribas Corporation SoCIen Intemational Corporation 

v 1 «> • , ' 1 ,■ 

September 30 ,1970 
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lb feel at home 
in Boston 
learn one word: 
Sheraton 



The Sheraton-Boston, the Sheraton Plaza 
and the Sheraton-Commander Hotels as well as 
the Sheraton Motor Inn in Quincy open up the 
cradle of democracy to you. Make Sheraton 
your headquarters for comfort, enjoyment and 
value. 

For reservations contact your Travel Agent 
or any Sheraton Reservation Office. In London, 
call 01-937 9876, telex 261534; in Paris, call 
533.81.81, telex 272.81; in Frankfurt, call 
29.22.15, telex 414115; in Tel Aviv, call 445111, 
telex 033-871; in Brussels, caU 12JQ.78, telex 
22.989; in Rome, call 68.6661618; in 
Madrid, call 222 63 57; in Kuwait, call 24041; 
in Caracas, call 32.19.96; in Buenos Aires, MD 
31-6126, telex 012-1184 TIT-LA; in Santiago, 
call 82011, telex 3520006 TIT COM; in Jamaica, 
call 65432; in Nassau, call 2-3301. 

SHERATON HOTELS @ 

Sheraton Hotels and Motor Inns. A Worldwide Service of ITT. 


The way 
you plan ybur < 
investments 
could change 
the way you 
plan your life 

Let a team of experts smooth out the complexities. 


To get the most from your capital, wise investment 
and skilled tax planning must go hand in hand. The 
benefits of such integration can be significant in terms of 
higher net yield, especially where substantial assets are 
involved. 

First Investors and Savers Limited, specialising in 
all aspects of financial management, and applying its 
knowledge through a closely-knit team of experts working 
under one roof, offers you the most efficient handling of 
all investment and taxation problems. This individual, 
confidential service covers such important categories as 
portfolio management and personal tax planning; the 
taxation advantages of farming and forestry; mortgages, 
sales and leaseback in respect of property; U.K. and off¬ 
shore settlements; the use of specialised insurance contracts 
for surtax and estate duty mitigation, and the personal or 
company taxation problems of directors of private 
companies. 

A meeting with F.I.S. may lead you to the new ' 
ideas that will bring you higher net income now and give 
your estate greater security. 


First Investors & Savers 
PERSONAL SERVICES 

take the bad off your shoulders 

For further information contact A C. A Carlton (Ref. 1C/7). First Investors Sc Savers 
Ltd-, 11 America Square, London, E.C.3 01-488 '4511; or Regional Managers 
at Birmingham 021-236 3470, Cardiff 0222 29733: Manchester 061-236 91 J7 



SESSS—* 


A member of the J. H. Vavasaeur Group of Companies 
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International 


J|JI trade winds 


While the United States Congress 
keeps the world in suspense about 
whether or not the infamous Mills 
htil—to restrict imports, mainly of 
tCTctiles—will get through its legislative 
process this session, there is nothing any¬ 
one else can do except sit and sweat. 
Threats of retaliation are like flea bites 
on an elephant’s toe nail. Exports are 
3.6 per cent of the gnp of the United 
States, 9.2 per cent of the EEC's (taking 
extra-community trade only), 9.6 per 
cent of Japan’s and 18 per cent of 
Britain’s. These other countries all do 
a goodly part of their trade with the 
United States. What is more, the United 
otates runs, on its balance of trade at 
least; a surplus. 

So calculations of how much damage 
the rest of the world could do to Uncle 
Sam are fruitless. It is merely prudent 
to work out what counter steps could be 
taken. Taken they certainly will be. One 
cannot let the world’s leading trading 
country break the rules of the Cieneral 
Agreement on Trade and Tariffs, and 
threaten what the Americans have called 
the rule of international trading law, 
without responding in kind. But it will 
not do much good. And it will hurt. 

* So, who else at this late stage of 
the game might change the minds of 
Washington’s law-makers ? Possibly the 
President. He is committed to meeting 



Senators Long and Tatmadga—sticking on 
quotas 


his pre-election pledge to limit textile 
imports, and fit the verv most to 
assenting to the present form of the 
Mills bill (see box). If the Senate tacks 
on further restriotionist clauses, he could 
exercise his veto. In any case it is going 
to be difficult to complete the procedure 
before the session bell goes. A bipartisan 
group of senaton;, 8 Democrats and 7 
Republicans, led by Mr Mondale of 
Minnesota, is strongly opposing any 
move to railroad the bill through with¬ 
out extensive hearings. The most likely 
railroading tactic is to stick the trade 
bill on to the social security bill which 
is being discussed in Senator Long’s 
finance committee. This move would 
probably be initiated by Mr Herman 
Talmadge, the senator from the great 
textile state of Georgia and a strong 
supporter of textile quotas. 

The President’s hand would be 
stronger if he could get the Japanese 
textile industry to change its mind about 
a voluntary restriction on exports, lliere 
are straws in the inscrutable wind that 
one may be forthcoming. Other sections 
of Japanese industry are getting 
extremely anxious ; and the Ministry of 
International Trade and Industry has 
recently been exercising careful curbs 
on over-ambitious exporters. Another 
sign is that Japan is the one significant 
country that has not yet put its signa¬ 
ture to the three-year extension to the 
multilateral Long Term Agreement on 
cotton quotas. The Japanese may Ixj 
preparing an oriental package to offer 
the Americans. 

The last hope is for time, the great 
swallower of election promises. If the 
bill does not make it this time round, the 
heat may cool off. Especially if Japan 
and the EEC took seriously the genuine 
grievances that the Americans have. 
They feel that they are the world’s 
suckers, after years of giving it succour. 
They dislike the E EC’s restrictive agricul¬ 
tural policy, and the growth of an EECr 


oriented exclusive trade block, linked by 
mutual tariff preferences. But talk of 
retaliation only entrenches protectionist 
feelings. 

What's in the bill? 

The main provisions of the bill arc : 

• Quotas from 1971 on imports of 
textiles (cotton, wool and man-made 
fibre) and man-made yams, and non¬ 
rubber footwear, fixed by category and 
country by reference to average 1967-69 
imports. Quota increase of 5 per cent per 
year. 

• The President may exempt imports 
from quota (a) if they are not disrupting 
the American market (b) in the national 
interest. The ball is in his court. 

• TV) make it easier to establish that 
imports are causing damage, the United 
States Tariff Commission no longer has 
to establish the connection between 
imports and injury, merely that there is 
both. The President then has discretion 
to put on tariffs, or, if he docs not, to 
make sure that the firms or workers can 
apply for “ adjustment assistance " in the 
form of cash or tax concessions. 

• If the Tariff Commission finds that 
imports contribute “substantially” to 
injury, it has to do more, once it 
establishes that (1) unit labour costs of 
the imported item are lower than those 
for American products, and cither (2) 
imports constitute 15, per cent of domestic 
consumption or (3) American produc¬ 
tion of the goods is declining so as to 
affect profits, wages or hours worked 
because of the imports. If these criteria 
are fulfilled, the President is directed to 
put into effect the remedy the commission 
proposes. He has no discretion. An 
unofficial list of items that may qualify 
runs to 120, including cars, radios, tape 
recorders, many sports goods, nails and 
wigs. 

• American Selling Price system of 
setting tariffs on benzenoid chemicals to 
be abolished in return for concessions 
negotiated under the Kennedy round. 

• Power for the President to make minor 
tariff cuts to carry out new trade agree¬ 
ments, and to continue discussions on the 
abolition of domestic non-tariff trade 
barriers. 

• Many other things, including oil 
quotas, tax deferment for exporters (the 
creation of a sort of onshore tax haven 
for Discs (domestic international sales 
corporations), and retaliatory powers. 
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Aid 

The best they 
can get 


A committee of the United Nations 
Conference on Trade and Development 
held its final meeting this week in 
Geneva after four years of work. It will 
produce detailed proposals for a major 
change in tariff structures to help the 
developing countries. The object is to 
encourage them to industrialise and 
export manufactured goods and pro¬ 
cessed foods, thus reducing their depend¬ 
ence on commodities and raw materials. 
The principle of extending preferential 
tariffs on a deliberately discriminatory 
basis was a difficult one to accept, and 
in practice the developed countries found 
it hard to welcome goods that would 
compete with their own industries. 

The list of exceptions is large. Textiles, 
the manufactured article in which less 
developed nations are most competitive 
with the rest, are on everybody’s list. 
The United States has put all petroleum 
products and footwear, two other impor¬ 
tant categories, on its list, together with 
a safeguard clause. Japan, despite a 
desperate shortage of labour, will still 
give heavy protection to its labour- 
intensive industries. Britain, which was 
the first rich country to accept the 
principle of preferential tariffs, has been 
forced by the others to lengthen its 
exceptions list, especially in textiles. 


EXPORTS OF DEVELOPING 
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Nevertheless, the case for building the 
tunnel, which would be financed by 
private capital with government guaran¬ 
tees, still has to be proved by indepen¬ 
dent studies. The difficulty, for once, is 
not Anglo-French diplomacy, but the 
vagaries of British polit ics. In a surprise 
move Mr Harold W ilson sacked his 
transport minister a year ago, and no 
sooner had his successor got his feet 
under the table than Mr Wilson’s gov¬ 
ernment was defeated. 


Airjares 

Hitches 


Channel tunnel _ 

Too long to wait 


No wonder the public believes the 
Channel tunnel will never be built. It 
is now two years since the need for a 
final feasibility study was announced, 
and still nobody has been appointed to 
carry it out. Meanwhile costs continue 
to rise: £250 million at current 

prices, but maybe £400 million, or even 
£500 million, before the tunnel is 
actually built, according to Channel 
Tunnel Association’s estimates. The first 
date the tunnel could actually be in 
operation now looks like being 1978. 

Luckily the expected benefits seem 
to be rising too. An authoritative, 
but unpublished, French study suggests 
that there could be between 3^ million 
and 4 million passengers (compared 
with the last published estimates of 3 
million) and 6 million tons of freight 
^Instead of 4 million). Some forecasts 
iifeyei|* ! see 6 million passengers ,* and by 
ftfie'e^ft pf the century there could be 
30 tct4P trains a day through the tunnel. 


Talks on new air fares are going badly. 
Across-the-board increases of at least 5 
per cent in ordinary air fares seem inevi¬ 
table, without any of the compensating 
cuts in the price of holiday tickets that 
had been promised when the airlines 
started their talks at Honolulu several 
weeks ago. The majority of them set out 
for the meeting sworn to smash the 
charter companies which have been 
taking a good fifth of their business. As 
the meeting wore on, their resolve has 
ebbed away. All they now seem to be 
able to think of is how to get more 
deeply into chartering themselves. 

What appears to have happened is 
roughly this: the jumbos have presented 
airlines with the need to mix holiday 
and ordinary business t raffic in the same 
jet to a much greater degree than they 
do now. In part this can be done by 
chartering blocks of jumbo seats to travel 
agents or charter groups. But the regula¬ 
tions about who is and who is not a 
member of the right sort of club to book 
a charter flight have grown so nonsen¬ 
sical, and so roundly abused by everyone 
in the business, that most airlines are 


heartily sick of them and would like a 
ticket that can be sold to customers with 
no questions asked. Since July, the 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 
has been experimenting with an Early 
Bird ticket of its own devising, which 
merely asks that the customer books, ar$V 
pays, four months in advance with no 
refund if he does not use the ticket. 
Fares are roughly half the normal return 
rate. On the tew routes where they 
have been used, those where BOAC does 
not need international agreement, the 
tickets have been a great success. '" 
BOAC proposed that they should be 
adopted generally, and it looked at the 
outset as if the major North American 
airlines at least were prepared to go 
along with this. The formula was 
designed to be too inconvenient, with its 
advance booking, to appeal to business¬ 
men (surely a questionable presumption, 
but never mind), and cheap enough to 
attract charter customers who frequently 
book their holidays as far as 18 
months ahead. In the event, the North 
Americans changed their minds, prob¬ 
ably because they were afraid Washing¬ 
ton would not permit them to hit so hard 
at the charter airlines, which have con¬ 
siderable political pull. So there is no 
agreement in sight, no immediate pros¬ 
pect of the promised simplification of 
fares on routes like the North Atlantic 
where they are at their most chaotic, no 
holiday tickets, only the prospect of fare 
rises. A general gloom has also been cast 
by the news that the British and Cana¬ 
dian governments are going to charge 
airlines in full for the navigation services 
they give them on the north Atlantic, 
while the American government is levy¬ 
ing $2 on all air passengers leaving the 
United States in order to pay for the 
cost of armed guards for those of them 
who happen to book on American jets. 


France 

■ — - - 1 ■ ■■■ r 

One per cent 

Paris 


If forecasts just made by the government 
turn out to be right, France’s grosf 
national product in 1971 will be up by 
5.7 per cent, compared with this year’s 
increase of 6.2 per cent, and exports will 
rise 9.5 per cent, against this year’s 
exceptional 21.2 per cent. Imports are 
expected to grow at much the same rate 
as this year, just short of 9 per cent. 
These predictions imply that the main 
momentum will come from domestic, 
demand rather than exports, as the first 
initial flush of success from devaluation 
wears off. Companies like Renault, 
which this year will export 60 per cent 
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CITY OF COPENHAGEN 

U.S. $15,000,000 9 per cent. 15 year External Loan of 1970 

DUE 1st OCTOBER, 1985 
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of its production, are increasingly 
looking to their sales in France. Never¬ 
theless, the forecasts envisage a small 
balance of payments surplus and con¬ 
tinued plain sailing for the franc. 

£vThe finance minister, M. Valery 
’GBscard d’Estaing, in circulating the, 
government’s predictions to deputies 
before this week’s budget debate, has a 
number of things going for /him. 
Although the rise in the cost of living, 
which will exceed earlier estimates, has 
v^ained a sensitive point, the pace has 
slowed in the past couple of months, and 
is less than in many other countries— 
about half the rate of Germany. This 
puts the government in a far stronger 
position in negotiating new contracts 
with the unions in the nationalised 
industries which have escalator clauses. 
M. Giscard d’Estaing pushed earlier this 

S r for an increase in savings. By 
end of this year it is reckoned the 
French will have placed about Frqi 
billion ($16 billion) in the bank, as 
opposed to Fr74 billion last year. And 
the government can afford a certain 
smugness ; a recent poll showed that the 
vast majority of Frenchmen consider that 
a major upheaval, on the scale of the 
riots of May 1968, is inconceivable in the 
near future. 

The government forecasts that wages 

8 ext year will rise by 7.7 per cent, against 
his year’s 10 per cent. Barring the 
unexpected or a possible truckers’ strike, 
France ought to have a relatively strike- 
free fourth quarter. Civil service 
employees and coal miners have just 
won a mere 1 per ceut increase in pay ; 
with this as a precedent, negotiations 
now underway wiith railway employees 
ought to be resolved in a cordial fashion. 


Germany _ 

Still the money 
dbmes in 


Hamburg 


Germany’s reserves are now nearing the 
lpvel reached just before revaluation on 
Cjktober 27th last year. The figure of 
$11.2 billion for September 30 th, 
released this week, compares with $12.2 
billion a year previously. Though 
reserves dipped steadily in the first few 
months after revaluation—as speculative 
funds were withdrawn—to reach a low 
of $7 billion in January, they have 
since been steadily rising. This has pro- 

E ked discussion of the possibility of 
other revaluation. 


This is unlikely. Germany still insists 
that its basic balance is in heavy deficit, 
'rith long-term capital exports exceeding 



the current surplus four times over. The 
Bundesbank expects this deficit to go still 
deeper next year. The rise in the reserves 
is attributed to a heavy inflow of short¬ 
term money for interest rate reasons. 

As domestic prices in Germany are 
already rising at 4 per cent a year and 
gathering momentum, few experts favour 
revaluation. Herr Klaus Dieter Arndt, 
the previous parliamentary secretary in 
the ministry of economics, is an excep¬ 
tion. But the Bundesbank argues that 
inflation is not imported and therefore 
must be tackled by domestic measures. 
It has in mind not only further cuts in 
national and local budgets but also 
further restraint on the internal money 
supply: for example, by cutting the 
rediscount facilities that the banks have 
with it. 

The danger about this is that restric¬ 
tions in the money supply could lead to, 
and be counteracts! by, a still heavier 
inflow of foreign mrmey. But the Bundes¬ 
bank believes the inflationary effect of 
this could to a large extent be neutral¬ 
ised by an increase in the so-called 
minimum reserves of the banks. 

The Bundesbank warns that German 
industry has already lost its price advan¬ 
tage on world markets, and revaluation 
could upset its position very quickly. 
Revaluation is a decision for the gov¬ 
ernment, but it is unthinkable that it 
would be done against the Bundesbank’s 
advice. 


Italy _ 

Bricks at last 


Borne 

It has been a long time since the unions 
and the Italian government indulged in 
any mutual back-patting. But this is 
what happened last week after a 24-hour 
non-stop session in which they had 
thrashed out the basis of a new housing 
policy and are to do likewise on the 
health service. The agreement is an 
important political success for Signor 
Emilio Colombo who took over as prime 
minister in August. 

The measures aim at raising the pro¬ 
portion of public housing from its 
present 8 per cent of the total to around 
25 per cent in three years time. The 
plethora of inefficient little public 
housing agencies are to be co-ordinated 
and welded into a manageable unit. 
Bureaucratic procedures are to be 
streamlined and agencies like the state 
industrial holding corporation, IRI, 
which has proved it can build other 
things, such as motorways, efficiently, 
may be brought in to give a lead. Rents 
are to be frozen for a further three years 
after which, so the theory goes, demand 
and supply for low-cost housing should 
just about balance. New criteria for the 
compulsory acquisition of land are to be 
adopted. It is expected that owners will 
be compensated at a maximum level of 
five times the agricultural value of the 
land, which means around $9 a square 
metre in major cities. And since private 
builders will continue to be the backbone 
of this effort to launch a massive low- 
cost housing programme, the plan should 
quieten their fears of a recession in the 
construction industry, following last 
year’s boom. 

The unions may now take a break 
from strike action, but few people are 
under any illusions that the euphoria 
will last very long. For a start, it is 
obvious that the desperate shortage of 
low-cost housing is not going to 
disappear overnight simply as a result of 
a rather sketchy joint document. 


Key indicators: world commodity prices 


Steal auleld# 

The pact controlling the £466 million 
trade in sisal is dead. Tanzania, grower 
of 30 per cent of world supply, failed 
to turn up at the FAO last week. 
Production at 600,000 tons a year 
marginally outstrips a static demand. 
The prioa, £140 a ton in the eavty 
1960s, Is now a mere £80. Tanzania 1 ! 
decision can only drive it lower. 


Index 
1963-100 
Sejst Oct 


Percentage 
change on 
one one 
month year 

■JM2_9EL 


All Hems 121.1 121.6* - 1.9 + 2.6 

Food 1364 137.0* - 1.0 +16.3 

fibres 76.2 76.2* - 2.9 - 5.3 

Metals 2094 203.7 - 47 -20.8 

103.9 104.6* - 0.7 - 9.2 


•Provisional 
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Computers 

Mr Watson goes 
to Moscow 

The visit to Russia by Mr Thomas 
Watson, Jr, chairman of International 
Business Machines, did not, as expected, 
result in concrete action, but some 
hard political and industrial realities lie 
behind it. The most important is the 
Russians* backwardness with the 
machines that, according to legend, are 
transforming organisational life in the 
west. The Russians are not only six or 
seven years behind the west in computer 
technology, they lack the ability to 
manufacture the big computers called 
for by their centralised economy, not 
to mention their space and military 
programmes. Their largest machines 
would be considered medium-large com¬ 
puters outside Russia and so far the 
Russians are only producing a dozen or 
so a year. All in all, there are perhaps 
only 2,500 computers in Russia today 
and there appears to be no way, without 
outside help, that the Russian economy 
will be able to acquire the minimum of 
13,000 computers it is said to need by 
1975. Soldering irons have been seen by 



Stilt not much to look at 


visitors hanging beside the computers in 
some of the country’s major laboratories, 
ready heated for repairing the 
apparently inevitable breakdowns. 

Mr Watson could of course supply 


the help but he is forbidden to do so 
by the embargoes laid down by the 
Nato countries, which cover every 
sizeable computer industry in the world 
except Japan’s. But the Japanese sit on 
Nato’s Cocom (co-ordinating committee) 
as observers and adhere strictly Ab 
Cocoin rules. So nothing much can 
happen now, despite persistent rumours 
in the computer industry that IBM 
some day will build a computer factory 
for the Russians. It may well be con¬ 
venient for Mr Watson that the Russians 
believe he wants to do something of the 
sort. So long as they do, they are likely 
to encourage IBM’s efforts to sell the 
smaller, unembargoed end of its 360 
range in east Europe. IBM reportedly 
has 400 employees based in Vienna 
engaged in this operation, who so far 
have sold between 35 and 40 computers, 
although Britain’s International Com¬ 
puters has sold even more. I CL 
also sells in Russia itself, a move IBM 
has not yet taken, presumably because 
of fears of right-wing reaction in 
America. 

Correction : in last week's issue we said 
that the Lebanon was one of those 
helping to compensate Egypt for the Suez 
canal closure. This should have been 
Libya, along with Kuwait and Saudi 
Arabia. 


Canada: lessons in growth 


Canada is unusual among the advanced 
industrial countries for its heavy depen¬ 
dence on mining and agriculture and its 
close interdependence with the United 
States. Nevertheless, the seventh annual 
report of its economic council should 
be required reading for British politicians. 
For the past decade economic debating 
in Britain has been bedevilled by two 
issues: the parity of sterling and 
government intervention in industry. Yet 
for the past years, indeed for the past 
century, Britain's basic problem has been 
one of slow economic growth. No one 
denies that a necessary precondition of 
growth is a suitable policy for demand 
managememt but to push up its long-terni 
rate of growth almost every economist 
would say that Britain has to look at the 
other side of the equation, the supply 
side. 

The Economic Council of Canada 
actually dares to ask, industry by industry, 
whether a high rate of increase in pro¬ 
ductivity depends on a high level of 
investment. The chart,shows some of its 
conclusions. Although over the period 
there were tremendous increases in invest¬ 
ment in mining, oil, gas and the public 
{Utilities, their productivity increases were 
j ho g reater than those in manufacturing 
Tanci transport in which the growth of 
; mvm was small in comparison. In 


some industries there were big advances 
in productivity despite a pretty small 
growth of investment. So big chunks of 
capital by themselves arc not the answer. 

The council docs not offer any simple 
solution although it docs make some 
noises that should be welcome to those 
who ithink like Sir Keith Joseph in the 
British Tory party. In many industries 
more competition is needed and uni¬ 
lateral tariff reductions could be one of 
the answers. Of course much' of Canadian 
manufacturing has been based on 
small units behind 1 high tariff 
walls. But its output per head, although 
a good deal higher than in Britain, is 
only something like three-quarters that in, 
the United States where, the report sug¬ 
gests, both people and machines are 
simply used more effectively. The report 
goes on to ask whether bigger really 
means better and comes up with the 
sensible answer that there 1 is no sanctity 
about any particular set of numbers such 
as gross national product. 

The Canadian council is already 
starting to do something which Sir Keith 
has promised to do in Britain: look at 
the way in which input into the social 
services such as health and education can 
increase productivity. Education is 
Canada’s biggest industry: almost one- 
third,, of the pppulation is involved full¬ 


time in it. Yet university operating costs 
and capital spending on it have been 
growing at twice the rate of enrolment 
and degrees granted. And spending on 
health in Canada is likely to move to 
6.5 per cent of the gnp in 1975 from 
about 3 per cent in the mid-1950s. 
Although the pay-off in economic pro¬ 
ductivity gains could be substantial, these 
growths in social costs are not sustainable. 
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anew page on 
the aluminium map 


At Anglesey. North Wales. Britain's 
new aluminium smelter is being erected 
with care and expertise by a special team 
^of Kaiser Aluminium technicians Men 
with experience from Kaiser Aluminium's 
affiliate and wholly-owned operations 
on five continents. Men helping to put 
Anglesey on the aluminium map. 

The new 100.000-ton Anglesey 
Aluminium Ltd. smelter, a joint venture 


in which Kaiser Aluminium is a partici¬ 
pant with Rio Tinto-Zinc and British 
Insulated Callender's Cables, is pioneer¬ 
ing Britain's new age of aluminium. 

Anglesey will meet 20 per cent of 
Britain's booming aluminium require¬ 
ments, assure Kaiser's commercial clients 
of long-term supply, and will help to 
strengthen the U.K. balance of payments. 

A major ingot supplier to Britain, 


Kaiser also participates in the newly 
organised Alcan-Booth Industries group 
in the U.K.. and has wholly-owned or 
affiliate operations on five continents. 
Kaiser is the world's fourth largest 
integrated aluminium producer and the 
most diversified. 

Sales approach £366 million and 
earnings top £25 million. 


Creators in the New Age of Aluminium 


Kj 

ALUMINIUM 


Kaiser Aluminium Co. Ltd. 9/Ti Straatham High Road London SMK 
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for the art of giving A thin lightweight 

attach? cate lined leather with gilt furniture. Weight 
2lba. 10oz.. size 16* x 12J* x V, price £33.10.0. 
Available in black or tan hide. Asprey & Co. Ltd, 
166/169 New Bond St..London W1Y OAR, 01-493 6767 


A$PREY IN THE CITY. , 

The City man will find a close-at-hand I 
service at Asprey and Birch, 4 Gaydon,, 
1£»3 Fenchurch Street, where besides the 
comprehensive stock held, airiy pieces can 
be sent from Bond Street short notice. ‘ 





The National Bank 
of Kuwait, S.A.K. 

A leader in the Arab world; 

first in the field for banking services in Kuwait 

Whatever transactions or financial advice you require, we 
are the bank in Kuwait to help you. 

Whether Kuwait is a new or established market for you, our 
Head Office and its many branches can offer an unequalled 
and comprehensive service. 

We can advise you on the current trading, economic, and 
commercial conditions and, of course, the regulations that 
exist in Kuwait, 


The National Bank of Kuwait S.A.K. 
Established 1952 

Capital: K.D. 6,062,600 

Reserves: K.D. 12,000,000 

Total Assets: K.D. 295,008,068 

(1 K.D. - £1-167 sterling) 

Head Office: P.0. Box No. 95. Kuwait 
Telex: National KWT 043 
Cables: 'National', Kuwait 

Correspondents in ait principal 
countries throughout the world. 
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Investment 


40S gets a new boss; and a 
second offshore giant totters 


Even as Gramco was deciding on 
Wednesday night to suspend redemp- 
tionis of its United States Investment 
“"fiu'nd, ReaJ Estate, it was announced in 
Germany that Investors Overseas Ser¬ 
vices had halted Sales of its dollar funds 
in Germany. In Graimco’s case, the 
$40 mn redemptions since September 
1 st 'had reduced USIF’s net cash 
position to less than $20 mn on a fund 
with ndt assets of $250 mn (gross 
$850 mn). The four IOS funds con¬ 
cerned, International Investment Trust, 
Venture, Regent and Fonditalia, have 
assets totalling $800 mn. IOS’fc ioca'I 
investors Fond s is not, apparently, 
affected. 

These it wo further blows to the 
'offshore industry mu'st cause all offshore 
funds to consider again whether 
Germany is to remain their major 
selling area in Europe. For although 
IOS may have fallen on its hard times 
through mistakes in management, 
Gramco’s liquidity crisis can be traced 
directly to the unfriendly attitude of 
the German authorities. Neither Mr 
Rafael Navarro, Grainco Management’s 
chairman, nor Mr Keith Barish, whose 
-idea USIF was (he is chairman of 
Grainco International) have ever been 
accused of not knowing what they are 


Oct 1 , 1969*100 



doing. IOS, on the other hand, had to 
bring lin first Sir Eric Wyndham White 
and now Mr Robert Slater of John 
Hancock Mutual Life as dMef executive. 

Yet it was not liquidity that caused 
Gramco’s problem. With the foreign 
investment law passed last November, the 
German authorities have a powerful 
weapon which they can, and do, use 
to bring mutual fund groups to heel. 

In Gramco’s case, the Germans argued 
that the company’s custocDian agreement 
did not provide German investors with 
the same degree of security ais investing 
in domestic funds. German laiw requires, 
for example, that there should be no 
delay between the payment of cash by 
a fund and the receipt of an asset. In 
the Case of property fund's, the delay 
between exchanging contracts and com¬ 
pletions was construed ajs a delay. Ger¬ 
man law also requires that ‘trustees 
Should pay no more for an asset than 
the daily exchange price (to prevent a 
company paying more for an asset 
than it is worth). They argued that 
Gramco’s safeguards were inadequate ; 
they frowned on the explanation that 
unquoted securities (the companies set 
uip to own 'individual buildings) could 
not have a daily exchange price. 
Gramco apparently did not really 
believe that this kind of nit-picking Was 
part of a build-up of pressure which 
could only end in one way—the ejection 
of the company from Germany. 

The charges of the fund were also 
critically examined, though in an 
oblique way. Grainco has frequently 
been criticised for the scale of its 
charges. Although the maximum 
frdnt-end load is 8 £%, the fund itself 
pays a commission to the management 
company based on the full gross value 
of the property being bought (including 
75% mortgage). This works out at 
about 16% on tihe net assets the furnfL 
Then there is the 1 % annual 
meant fee, and £% for the 
custodian. It totals up to around 26%, 





Barish and Navarro: bearing the brunt 

so long as the fund keeps buying. If it 
buys at a dower rate, which inevitably 
it will do as the operation gets bigger, 
the total outgoings will dearly not be 
so hligh. Nevertheless, noting the state¬ 
ment in the prospectus that the maxi¬ 
mum front-end charge would never 
exceed 8£%, the German authorities 
appeared to be unhappy that the 
company had not specifically stated that 
“ plan ” sales, if embarked on (they have 
not been), could carry a maximum 
33 i% front-end load in the first year. 

The running argument goes back to 
December last year, when, in accordance 
with German requirements under the 
new foreign investment law, Grainco 
lodged the appropriate financial and 
legal documents wlith the government. 
Although USIF is a real estate fund, 
its 220 properties an America are 
actually owned by some 160 separate 
companies, themselves 100% owned by 
the fund. Thi's is to take advantage of 
the tax law Which allows companies to 
depreciate their buildings. Gramco 
therefore registered as a securities com¬ 
pany rather than a real estate one : 
another source of complaint which did 
ndt, however, emerge until September. 
And because some of these companies 
held more than one building, specifically 
USIF Oklahoma which holds 14 pro¬ 
perties *nd which was cited in the stop 
order, it was argued that this ddvers&fi- 
ca&tdtm df risk entailed a fund of funds 
operation, now forbidden in Germany. 

lit rather looks as though the authori¬ 
ties were searching, for a way to push 
Continued on page 92 
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Unit trusts 




Return of the blue brigade 


The market appears to have recovered 
its nerve. Despite (or because of) the 
Tories’ economic performance so far, 
many institutional investors have decided 
that the longer term implications for the 
economy must be right. Among small 
personal investors, however, unit trust 
devotees clearly do not believe this ; they 
have stayed away from the market and 
have not as yet shown any signs of 
re-emerging. The Association of Unit 
Trust Managers 1 figures for August 
showed that unlit sales were the lowest 
since 1966, and none of the unit trust 
groups has 'been able to do more than 
cover 'its costs (often not even that) 
in attempts to rustle up sales through 
advertised block offers. 

Nevertheless, desplite the knocking 
the funds have taken in the past year 
and a half, times have changed very 
considerably. This is shown ! in our usual 
quarterly league tables of unit trusts’ 
performances, published on the opposite 
page. 

It is a long time, for example, since 
these quarterly performance tables 
were able to show the entire top 20 
(in the first short-term table) in the 
black. What is surprising, however, is 


that the leaders in bear markets are 
still at the top, now that the bear has 
gone. Slater WaJlker’s High Income 
trust, with its 18.2% gain this year, 
still leads the field. It is still a small 
fund, £1.6 mn, desplite having quad¬ 
rupled in size, and manager, Mr Ian 
Wasserman (interestingly still separated 
from the malin body of Slaiter Walker 
trusts whlidh Mr Jim Nichols supervises) 
remains confident of has ability to find 
the special situations on which the trust 
was buliil't. But the portfolio has changed 
around. Some 75% of it is now in con¬ 
siderably better quality stocks, with die 
empShadis on stores, insurance, and coke, 
ail fairly fashionable sectors. Thus 
House of Fraser, Woolworths (but not 
Markis and Spencer, which remains a 
rather special national institution), 
General Accident, Eagle Star, National 
Carbonising and British Benzoil have 
either given good value or should do, 
while BSA, Associated Fisheries and 
EMI represent the different types of 
situations which a larger portfolio tends 
to lean on. 

Less confident about repeating the 
growth of this year is Mr David Tucker 
of M&G Recovery, whose second 


position in the short-term table has been 
earned with a 12% increase in net ass^ 
value, after adding back income and 
capital gains tax. This iis a situations 
fund too, but not one which turns on 
active dealing. It takes in stocks 
like Klinger, BSA, S&K Holdings and 
the Laird Group, which might need 
sitting on before they come good. 
Nevertheless, with near 100% apprecia¬ 
tion from stocks like Doxford and Lai id, 
and a good market to be made in BSA, 
the fund does not have to, nor does it, 
sleep. Like High Income, Recovery has 
also quadrupled in size, this time to 
£1.1 mn. But Mr Tucker is wise to 
insist that funds which have done well 
cannot be expected necessarily to repeat 
their performances, especially as one of 
the problems of this kiind of running 
comparison is that a change in base 
dates will have a statistical effect if 
nothing else. 

Among the remaining leaders, Jessel 
is again represented by the Income 
and Property and General trusts, while 
Baring’s Stratton continues to push 
towards the top. The Jessel Britannia 
group has in fact done fairly well out 
of its holdings in property, mining and 
financial stocks, interestingly all reflect¬ 
ing a basically City orientation 
in line with the fashion to avoid labour- 
intensive industries. Hays Wharf, Hall- 













mark Securities, Regis, New River and 
Land Securities give same idea of the 
\ kind of stock in the £5 mn Property 
} and General fund. The income fund, 
in contrast, consists of high yielding 
•r^ineering stocks, some of which may 
look like catching fire in the next insar- 
$ ket upturn. Stratton is probably more 
* interesting. Despite its small size 
| (£1 mn) it is diversified across the 
\ spectrum of the market, and has still 
; succeeded in coming out consistently 
t well throughout last year's bear market. 
| The comparison between the medium- 
i term (21-months) winners and the 
) bottom ten in the 9-months tables is also 
J revealing. Pan Australian, which 
^ rocketed to the top on Poseidon’s back, 
i L 1? now down among the laggards, 
\ presumably reflecting Poseidon’s sub- 
; sidence into respectability. Again, 
Trustees and Professional Income, 
! which a year ago was heading the short- 
v term table, not notably because of 
j its defensive portfolio but because of 
I' the strenuous dealing of Mr Hamish 
{ Bennie and assooiaties, now finds itself 


both with a new master (Fiinst Investors 
and Savers) and a new more sedate 
place at the head of the bottom ten. 
And Surinvest, surely still smarting from 
£. J. Auisltlin, lies doggo with its 34.5% 
loss. 

Over 21 months, the Jessel group 
appears as the most successful with five 
trusts in the top twenty. Scotbits 
Securities (formerly called Scottish 
Save and Prosper) has three trusts in 
the table, but two of them Scotexempt 
Yield and Scotexempt Growth are 
designed for pension funds and chari¬ 
ties, do not pay tax, and are 
not available to the general public. Two 
M&G trusts, Magnum and Clyde 
General appear (the latter managed 
by Scottish accountants McClelland 
Moore), and Target is again represented 
by its most successful trust, Taiget 
Financial, the only one from the stable 
to appear in all three tables. 

It is a little premature to expect to 
find investment trust unit trusts repre¬ 
sented, other than by Save and Prosper’s 
Investment Trust Units. Investment 


Unit trusts: top performances, and bottom 


trusts have done tremendously well 
recently, and could well turn out to be 
the kind of investment unit holders 
should look out for. The other fashion is 
gold mining shares, and here trusts like 
Janus’s Raw materials and General, 
Britannia Basic Commodities, and 
Jessel’s Gold and General could be 
interesting. 

Most unit trust groups, having gone 
liquid earlier this .year, have been putting 
their trusts back into the market. This, 
and institutional buying which has at 
last materialised on a consistent scale, 
has caused the almost continuous rise of 
the past few weeks. It is difficult to see 
the market going on at this pace, and 
if the unit trust groups are banking on 
this for a revival of sales, they will 
probably be disappointed. But for in¬ 
vestors it is probably a good time to 
see which groups have come through 
most successfully, and work on that 
basis rather than a blind selection of 
top trusts in the short-term tables. The 
winners are likely to be the blue chip 
brigade. 


Best and worst growth records, among the unit trusts, on an offered price basis to September 30. The 
mne-month and one-year nine-month tables include net income and capital gains tax reinvested . 


top 20 over nine months 

Group , Trust % changt 

Slater Walker Slater Walker High 

Income +18.2 

M&G .M&G Recovery +12.0 

Jaeael Britennie Jesiel Income . +11.0 

Stratton Stratton +10.7 

Jeasei Britannia Jaeael Property and _ 

General + 8.9 

Ippaget* Biehopagate Progrgeslve +8.1 

®* r *CtP Ptrrty • .04 

Building +8.1 

Allied Hambro Allied lauity Income + 8.0 

Tyndall Tynwfuteter + 7.4 

Target FtiWPOlel + 7,0 

Janua ;. jfiw Mftiwiali edd ' 

_ Gengrpl + 8.8 

Abacus Abeoup incems + 5.1 

M&G- , Clyde General h . f f.O 

Surinvest Burinvest Raw Material a + 8.0 

Discretionary Diacrotionary f 5 B 

London Wall Stronghold Priority + 5.5 

Charterhouse „ A 

Japhet Charterhouse Income + 4.6 

jndon Wall Financial Priority + 4.0 

'tbits Securities Seotincome + 3.7 

Ebor Pension + 8.7 

Bottom ten over nine months 

?"XIP Trust % changs 

vestment Truatees and Profeaoional 

Aeiured Capital -15.9 


% change 


M&G 

Jaeael Britennie 
Stratton 

Jessel Britannia 
[opagate 

Allied Hambro 
Tyndall 
TiW 
Janua 

SST 

Surinvest 
Discretionary 
London Wall 
Charterhouse 
Japhet 
fcndon Wall 


Southern Croat 
HIM Samuel • 
Target 
Mallet and 
Weddaubum 
Abacus 

Save 'end Prosper 
Tyndall 
Hsmbroa 
Surinveet 


Pen Australian 
Hill (Samuel OoMar 
Target. Growth 

Overseas 
Abacus Growth 
Atlantic 

Tyndalll Capital 
Securities of America 
Surinvest Performance 


Target 

GuardMIl/ 

Hill Samuel 
Gbot 
Janua 


London Well FinafWlP , l Pri 

Jeatel Britan rile Jessel Incorr 
Scotbits Securities Scotmcotne 


Income 

Target Financial 

Guerdhill 
Ebor Pension 
Raw Materia.J end 
Genpml 

Brits writ Beale 
CommOditise 
Finanoiei Priority 
Jessel Income 


M&G 

Wm. Brandt 
Oceanic 

Jessel Britannia 
M&Q 

Jeasei Britanmia 


M&iG Magnum 
Brandts Income 
Oceanic Growth 
Britannia Higher Income 
Clyde General 
Castle Commodity Plus 


Top 20 over one year and nine months 

Group Trust % change 

Jet-sal Britennie Jeasei Property and 

General + 9.9 

Sootfoite Securities Scbtexenrvpt Yield + 6.9 

Southern Croea Pan Australian + 6.3 

Stratton Stratton + 4.8 

Scotbits Securities Scohsuemipt Growth +29 

Investment Assured Trustees and Professional 


Top 20 over three years 

Group Trust % c 

Southern Cross Pan Auawettan 

Target Target Plnanoiial 

Oceanic Oceanic Growth 

London Wall Financial Priority 

Jessel Britannia Jessel Gold end General 
M&G M&G Special 

EboM* Ebor Accumulator 

HM1 Samuel Hill Samuel Capital 

Jaeael Birhannie Jessel City of London 
John Govett Stockholders 

National . Shield 

Save end Prosper Investment Tiruat Units 
Sootbifta See unties Scotbits 


Hill Samuel Hill 'Samuel British 

Sees end Prosper Insurance 
Tenget Target Equity 

Practical - Practical 

JgSftfo* Securities Igotgrowj^, 

Sinkings supplM by The Unftholdsr 
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Wherever an Kl fibre Is used, 
som e thing becomes more efficient, 

more economical. 



For the past fifteen years ICI Fibres 
have been making life a lot easier 
and a lot better for virtually every single 
major industry you can name. 

The reason is, fifteen years ago 
we began the development and 
the production of a range of 
very special synthetic fibres. 

Products like Terylene’, ICI Nylon, 'Ulstron’, 'Spunstron r , 

'Parafil' and ’Paraweb’. 

Fibres with properties and qualities capable of coping with some 
of the most formidable industrial conditions imaginable. 

Fibres which apart from being exceptionally strong, 
are lighter, more flexible, more reliable, rot-resistant, non-absorbent, 
abrasion-resistant and shrink-proof. 

You can see why they’re replacing many of the conventional 
and traditional materials in most of today’s industries. f 

Take those industries where 
sewing threads are used. 

Every time a sewing thread breaks, 
or the bobbin runs out in the middle 
of a run, it costs money. Money in 
delays, repairs, wasted labour. 

Fortunately, with threads made 
from 'Terylene’ or ICI Nylon these things 
happen much less frequently. 

In the leather and shoe industries 
these sewing threads are used because 
of their ability to withstand continual flexing and abrasion. 

In the bedding and upholstery trades they 
offer exceptional strength, sewability andj 
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Continued from page #7 

Gramco out of the country. There was 
also criticism that some of its liquid 
funds were deposited with banks which 
then loaned funds to a subsidiary to 
finance purchases of USIF shares against 
USIF collateral. So when the half-year 
report came out, indicating that earnings 
of the management company would, on 
an annualised basis, show no growth at 
all, and when it was observed that this 
result had been achieved after the $6 mn 
payment for marketing services for a new 
development fund, investors in the 
Luxemburg-quoted Gramco Manage¬ 
ment began to get jittery. As with 
IOS, difficulties in the management 
company were translated into difficulties 
for the funds. Banks and brokers l>cgan 
to adviise their clients to get out of 
USIF. The ban on sales, affecting 
10% of USIF's clients, did the rest. The 
rush to redeem began. 

With redemptions suspended, the 
banks which had lent on margin would, 
if they called in their loans, be left with 
$64 mn of USIF certificates to cover 
their $32 mn loans. The major bor¬ 
rower has been Gramco Finance ; the 
major lender (through a covering 
$13.8 mn letter of credit to other banks) 
the Bank of the Commonwealth in 
Detroit. Meanwhile the $38 mn sale of 
18 properties in Washington has been 
called off while the company reviews its 
future policy. The likeliest solution 
appears to be for the property portfolio 
to be taken over by a closcd-cnd invest¬ 
ment trust. If not, the “temporary” 
suspension might h^ve to remain in 
force for a considerable time while 
Gramco disposes of properties. It had, 
according to sources within the company, 
decided in any case to concentrate its 
efforts on its new development projects 
to be financed out of the recently issued 
q£% $23.5 mn debenture (now increased 
to $35 mn). Whatever the result, the 
whole episode is a reminder that, though 
offshore companies can degaritly avoid 
tax, they cannbt so elegantly avoid the 
heavy fists of countries whlidh want to 
badh them hard. 


Wall Street 

Even the President 
begins to look 
passable _ 

New York 

Stock prices pushed ahead decisively 
this past week on American exchanges 
—this time clearly related to increased 
investor confidence over the international 
outlook. Two factors contributed to this 
new-found optimism : the relative calm* 
in the Middle East; and mounting anti- 
dipatWon that maybe President Nixon in 
his well-advertised speech on Vietnam 
on Wednesday night would propose a 
ceasefire in Indochina—as he did. 

On Monday and Tuesday alone the 
Dow Jones industrial average gained 
more than 16 points, breaking out of a 
flat sideways trend that had prevailed 
for the previous six weeks. Ahead of 
Mr Nixon's televised address on Wednes¬ 
day the expected wave of profit-taking 
drove the index down nearly six points 
by early afternoon. It closed higher 
again, however. And that close of 783.7 
(up 1.23 for the day) stood more than 
150 points higher than the bear 
market's low of 631.16 (the lowest in 
seven years) of May 26 th. The rising 
trend was, moreover, accompanied by 
heavy turnover—of 55 million shares 
in the three days—a gtx>d portion 
stemming from increased block trading 
activity of institutional investors, notably 
mutu<a 1 funds (unit trusts). 

While there was no doubt about the 
importance of increased optimism over 
foreign developments, the market seemed 
also to be saying it was not prepared to 
give higher marks to the Nixon Admin¬ 
istration for all-round effectiveness. For 
some weeks, brokers noted, there has 
been a growing inclination among inves¬ 
tors to agree that Washington’s game 
plan was working ^^pull the economy 
out of its slump wmre keeping inflation 
somewhat in check. Then again, when 
the President departed on his European 


trip the project was viewed with some 
scepticism, quickly transformed into real 
concern when President Nasser’s sudden 
death put Mr Nixon in an exposed posi¬ 
tion. Americans now feel that the trip 
turned out rather well. 

Corfwate failures 

Suddenly last 
summer 

Credit in the United States is now 
cheaper and easier to come by and a 
livelier stock market seems to be antici¬ 
pating that business will be fully 
recovered by early next year. But how 
does this butter the bread of the increas¬ 
ing number of companies that are finding 
themselves in the bankruptcy courts? The 
latest major collapse was that of Co#n- 
puter Applications, a prominent old-line 
computer services company formerly 
listed on the American stock exchange. 
On Monday it filed a voluntary bank¬ 
ruptcy petition asking to be liquidated 
after its working capital had been seized 
by a bank and applied against an over¬ 
due loan. The crisis is believed to have 
been brought on by the failure of a 
project, in which the group had a large 
investment, to supply computerised ware¬ 
house control data to supermarkets. 

Only the week before another com¬ 
puter company aptive in the grocery’ 
fie'ld, (California's Telemart Enterprises, 
also filed a bankruptcy petition seeking 
court protection while it worked out a 
plan to pay off its debts. Telemart had 
developed a computerised food service to 
consumers who would order selected 
items by telephone, but operating prob¬ 
lems seem to have caused an irreversible 
financial squeeze. 

At least half a dozen publicly traded 
companies have gone the Same way this 
summer. The most celebrated case w^ls 
the reorganisation move toy Penn Centra) 
Transportation, operator of Hhe nation’s 
largest railroad, which continues to have 
problems getting its financial affairs back 


Results of the week 



Turnover 

Pretax profits 

EarningsS 

Price 

6 mths 

P/E 

Chsinnen's 

< 'Chatman 



change 


change 


change 

on Wed. 

change* 

ratio 

payt 



mn 

% , 

mn 

% 


% 


% 


’000 


Better then expected 












Anglo-Thai Corp. 

n/a 

n/a 

£1 

-1- 32 

£0.16 

+ 10 

£0.81 

4-31 

5 

£1 

Sir D. Lowson 

Kirkstall Forge 

£10 

+ 43 

£1 

+ 46 

£0.05 

+ 46 

£0.60 

+13 

13 

£1 

n. A. W. Caine 

London Merchant 

n/a 

n/a 

£4 

+ 30 

£0.03 

4 40 

£0.71 

+1 • 

23 

£4 

Sir M. Rayne 

Much as expected 












Amal. Investment 

n/a 

n/a 

£1 

+ 44 

£0.08 

+ 45 

£2.21 

' + '4 

27 

£7 

G. HarrisnrT 

Bryant Holdings 

£34 

+ 13 

£2 

+ 29 

£0.07 

4- 30 

£0.71 

' +' : "2 

10 

no 

A. C. Bryanf 

T^. Vy. Ward . 

£68 

.1 + 10 

£3 

+ 19 

£0.23 

'+ 29 „ 

s * v/ 

£2.39 

+ 5 

10 

£26 

A. Carr 

§ pi share * share price 

♦ previous year 

n/a not available 
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Inchcape & to. Limited 


Bn eKdting vearfordevetapment 


4 

Lord Inchcape, Chairman, reports on a good 
year’s trading. 

Once again I have to report an increased Group 
profit, which at £5.24 million before tax shows 
an 11 per cent increase over last year’s figure of 
£4.70 million. The profit available to Inchcape & 
>Co. Ltd., after tax, minorities, etc., at £2.97 
"million is in line with the indication given in the 
Interim Statement in February of this year and 
is 20 per cent higher than the comparable 
figure last year, though the bare comparison of 
the two figures could be misleading in view of the 
large pre-acquisition adjustment last year. 

It is perhaps better to judge the Group’s per¬ 
formance over a rather longer period than one of 
twelve months and the rapid growth of the 


business over the last five years through develop¬ 
ment and acquisition is shown by the following 
figures: 

The post-tax return on 

Ordinary Shareholders' Funds 

has risen from 6.59% to 11.4<)% 

i.e., an increase 

over the 5-year period of 73% 

Whereas earnings per 
Ordinary Share have 

risen from Is. 7.42d. to 4s. 0.98d. 

i.e., an increase of 152% 

I am sure Shareholders will agree that the 
record is a most satisfactory one. 


GROUP ACTIVITIES 

Profit before taxation and loan stock interest 


General Merchants, Agents 

1970 

1969 

Managers and Secretaries 

Motor Vehicle Distribution 

39% 

50% 

and Assembly 

29% 

17% 

Shipping and Lighterage 

11% 

10% 

Timber and Construction Industries 

9% 

8% 

Engineering Works 

3% 

4% 

Investment Trusts 

2% 

2% 

Trade and Other Investment Income 

7% 

9% 


\ GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 

The following table gives a broad indication of the 
geographical distribution of the income attributable 
to Shareholders and Loan Stockholders of Inchcape 
& Co. Limited, after charging taxation. 


^Africa 
Australia 
Canada 
Caribbean 
Hong Kong 
India and Pakistan 
Malaysia, Singapore & Brunei 
Middle East 
’ Thailand 
* -United Kingdom 


1970 

1969 

7% 

3% 

8% 

8% 

1% 

1% 

1% 

1% 

20% 

21% 

1% 

2% 

21% 

11% 

20% 

23% 

7% 

13% 

14% 

17% 


Year ended 31st March, 1970 

ORDINARY DIVIDEND 2s. Od per share 


(1969 Is. 216d. per share) 

1970 

1969 

Operating Surplus & 
Investment Income 

5,660,890 

5,124,247 

Interest on Unsecured 
Loan Stocks 

419,824 

419,824 

Group Profit before 
Taxation 

5,241,066 

4,704,423 


Taxation 

1,828,876 

1,461,083 


Group Profit after 

Taxation 

3,412,190 

3,243,340 


Minority Interests 

395,888 

394,243 


Profit attributable to 
Inchcape & Co. Ltd. 

3,016,302 

2,849,097 


Pre-acquisition 

proportion 

49,951 

388,763 


Profit available to 

Inchcape & Co. Ltd. 

2,966,351 

2,460,334 

Ordinary Dividend 

1,419,813 

810,441 


Preference Dividend 

68,919 

68,919 



1,488,782 

879,360 1 

Unappropriated Profit £1,477,619 £1,580,974 



Inchcape & Co. Limited 

40 St. Maty Axe, London EC3. Telephone 01-283 4680 
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on the track. Others included Four 
Seasons Nursing Centers of America and 
Dolly Madison Industries, the latter 
uniquely combining furniture manufac¬ 
turing and dairying. Other public 
companies that have since filed for 
court protection under the bankruptcy 
laws are Bishop Industries formerly 
known as Hazel Bishop, a* New Jersey 
.cosmetics and toiletries producer; and 
Lee Motor Products, a Cleveland-based 
automotive parts distributor. 

But without a doubt the concentrated 
financial disaster area continues to be 
the hard-pressed securities business which 
in the past year or so has witnessed more 
than a dozen liquidations of brokerage 
houses. 


Marks & Spencer 

Exposed flank 

After being suitably impressed by the 
half-time performance, within an ace 
of being as good as ever, the market 
went ahead and sold Marks & Spencer 
from its all-time peak of 62s 3d to 59s, 
from which it had recovered only 9d by 
Thursday. But then much the same 
thing happened in April when there was 
no doubt at all about the excellence of 
the results—for the full year there were 
a record 14% increase in sales to 
£361 mn and a 15% rise in pre-tax 
profit to £44 mn, after 13.3% and 14% 
respectively at the half-way mark. This 
time the 245 stores (plus exports) have 
produced a sales increase of 12.7% to 
£190 mn for the 26 weeks, on which 
pre-tax profit rose 13.4% to £23 mn. 

It only goes to show the perils of an 
above-average rating, the historical 
earnings multiple of more than 25 
against under 20 for stores in general. 
There is not the slightest doubt but that 
the group will turn in a thumping good 
result for the year and for the next one 
and the one after that—by any stan¬ 
dards, that is, other than its own. But 
it is by its own standards that Marks 
& Spencer has to be judged, since 
on a longer view the chief threat to 
its capitalisation so obviously is that 
the market may come to regard it as 
just another chain. 

In the 1960s the company spent 
£100 mn on sites, buildings and equip¬ 
ment, increased its selling space by more 
than 50% to 4.4 mn square feet, and 
more than doubled both sales and pro¬ 
fits. Much the beat results came at the 
end of the decade—an the train of its 
moot active expansion, after devaluation 
nyd jn the midst of some above-average 
Whether these conditions are 
to be repeated in the next five 
p (the sori of view to take) is at best 



a matter of opinion, while at worst the 
mind begins to boggle at the enormity 
of the challenge of maintaining such a 
rate of growth in what is after all a 
finite and competitive market. On 
management’s proven talent, the sus¬ 
picion is bound to be that Marks & 
Spencer will continue to out-perform the 
field. Against that bull point however, 
it could be an even safer bet that the 
market’s nerve will begin to fail, to the 
extent that the prospective p/e of 19 
on probable earnings of 2& 7d represents 
the shape of things to come. 


International Minins Corporation 


Thoroughly 
modern Millie 


Sydney 


The Australian mining market does 
much better on rumour than on fact. 
Poseidon proved at, Tasminex proved 
it and now International Mining Cor¬ 
poration is proving it again. While 
rumour ran last week, turnover in 
Sydney was enormous. It was to 400,000 
shares the day the price reached 91s in 


London, as that well established vicious 
circle of Sydney following London, 
following Sydney, began to work again. 
Then came Mrs Millie Phillips’s report— 
a few facts as it were—and having 
learned that IMC has nickel in its third 1 
and fourth percussion holes at Troupe 
WdBs in Western Australia (2.7% over 
ten feet in one, 2.4% over 36 feet in the 
other) the market slumped to 51s on 
Thursday. 

Hie inevitable result of this copious 
turnover has been a lag in share regis¬ 
tration—so no one at this point knows 
just who owns what. Austim (formerly 
Slater Walker Australia) has bought a 
large chunk of stock, while British 
institutions have been active in London. 
But whatever their activity, the biggest 
shareholder still appears to be Mrs Millie 
Phillips, chairman of the company, and a 
boss of a group of 16 other successful 
companies, all under the umbrella of a 
private parent, Milostem—the group 
which floated IMC in December last 
year with mining leases in Western 
Australia and Tasmania. The Tasmanian 
leases are for uranium, tin and 
Wolfram, and so far none has come 
to much. 

Just what IMC now holds Mrs Phillips 
is not saying—some of it is still being 
fought over with other claim-staking 
companies. Anyway it now has all 
the good addresses in Western Australia 
—Trough Wells, Pilbarra and Laverton 
to name but three. IMC apart, Mrs 
Phillips heads an empire worth many 
millions (she never says how many) in 
hotels, motels and other property. 

Her thoughts at the moment are 
centied 011 IMC and the prospects for 
mining. The indications so far are that 
IMC could work on an open cast 
system, using facilities from nearby 
townships. Meanwhile exploration in 
neighbouring areas is being stepped up 
as well. ] 


Key indicators: world bourses 


London 

In step with Wall 
Street. 

Now York 

Encouraged by 
Nlfxon; but 
no follow-through 
on Thursday. 

Stockholm 
Balance of pay¬ 
ments worries 
still predominate. 


Stock price indices 1970 Percentage change on 

Oot one one one record 

7 high low week month year high 

London 378.4 423.4 315.6 + 3.6 +11.7 + 1.6 -27^ 

New York 783.7 811.3 631 1 4 3.0 4-2.3 - 2.3 -21.3 


France 74.4 88^ 70.6 

Germany 100.3 129.7 94.0 

Holland 1272 133.8 1093 
tally 62.7 76.4 59.3 

Canada 173.7 1869 143.6 
Belgium 914 92.9 64.6 


- 1.3 - 2.3 

4- 3.0 

- 0.3 4- 04 
4- 3.2 4- 62 
4- 0j6 4-04 


Belgium 914 92.9 84.6 4- 0j6 4-04 

Australia 685.8 663.5 4740 - 02 4- 0.7 

Sweden 260.9 337.0 239.2 - 3.0 - 6.6 

Japan 163.6 185,7 1484 4- 0.6 - 4.1 

Stock prices and yields ere on pages 105 and 106 


- 4.6 -134 
-23.7 -284 
4-12.0 - 44 
-12.8 -462 

- 2.1 -164 

- 2.4 -16.0 
4- 34 -11.7 
-244 -332 

- 2.6 -17.3*“ 


The Economist unft trust Indicator October 6,160.22 (September 29,145.46) 
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Commercial Entree into Africa 



2nd GHANA 
r INTERNATIONAL 

TRADE FAIR-ACCRA 

j 1-14 February 1971 

JA The 2nd Ghana International Trade Fair, following the success of the one held in 1967, offers international 

■ traders an unprecedented opportunity for exploring trade potential in Ghana and Africa. The Fair can open up to 
5 you a considerable market for capital goods such as agricultural machinery and industrial plant. 

S Five main reasons why you should exhibit 

| at the Ghana Fair: 

g I. Ghana has generous incentives for investors, including 3. NC25.00 worth of import licences per sq. ft. of space 

■ up to 1 o years* tax holiday; rented will he issued to exhibitors to cover business 

■ .... L t transacted at the Fair; 

I 2. A technical conference on Africa Progresses, the theme 

■ of the Fair, will be held in Accra while the Fair is on. 4. Ghana, because of its geographical position, is a com- 

13 - Exhibitors will thus be able to meet important buyers mercial centre for most of tropical Africa; 

J * from many African countries; 

J 5 * One and a half million visitors are expected from Ghana, 

5 Africa and the rest of the world. 

J It will pay if you plan now to exhibit your products at 

^ Ghana International Trade Fair, Accra, 

S 1-14 February 1971 

■ Details of the Fair are obtainable from the nearest Ghana Mission or Ministry of Trade, 

■ Ghana International Trade Fair, P. O. Box M47, Accra, Ghana. 

■ Fly to the Ghana International Trade Fair by 

» tShmna^JKImfmym v.c.io service 

■ the people who know the place best. 
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afl of these debentures have been sold, this 
announcement appears as e matter of record only 

MICHELIN 

FF396.000.000 5,5% 

1970-1985 debentures 
convertible at any time 
into B shares of 
Compagnie Generate des 
Etablissements Michelin 


Banque Nationale de Paris 
Credit Lyonnais Society Gdn6rale 
Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas 


Banque de Neuflize, Schlumberger, 
Mallet 

Lazard Freres et Cie 


Banque Industrials et Mobiliere Priv6e 
Banque de I'lndochine 
Credit Commercial de France 
Credit Industriel et Commercial 
Credit du Nord 

Banque de I'Union Parisienne-C.F.C.B. 
Banque Rothschild 

Banque de I'Union Europ6enne Industrielle 
et Financidre 

Banque de Suez et de I'Union des Mines 
Banque Nuger 


Peter Brotherhood Limited 

(Manufactures of Precision Machinary) 

The following It the statement by the Chairmen. Mr. W. Gardner. 

circulated with the report and accounts. ^ 

On reaching the age for retirement Mr G W Wilks, left the service of your 
Company at the end of June this year We are all grateful to him for the 
valuable service which he rendered to the business with great energy 
throughout his years of office At the end of July, Mr A R B Allsop, 
our Director and Works Manager, also retired after 31 years servioe to the 
production side of our business where his great practical experience and 
deep understanding of humanity have been of inestimable value We wish 
Mr. and Mrs Wilks and Mr and Mrs Allsop every happiness 

On the proposition of Mr Wilks your Directors appointed me to be their 
Chairman from 1 st July 1970 and, on this first occasion that I am privileged 
to address you, it is with pleasure that I report a further strengthening of 
your Board by the appointment of three new Directors Mr E W 
Greensmith, who is currently Engineeiing Adviser to the Board of ICI Ltd, 
has joined us as a non-executive Director We are indeed fortunate to have 
obtained the benefit of his advice and his great experience of the Engineer 
ing Industry Mr P R Browse has taken over the responsibilities of 
executive Director in charge of production and Mr W Wynne Owen fc 
now executive Director responsible for the technical side of our industrial 
machinery business 

The profit for the year to 31st March, 1970, was £902,592 compared 
with our forecast, made last April, of not less than £900,000 and with the 
profit for the year ended 31st March, 1969, of £873,525 As forecast 
last April we propose a final ordinary dividend of 20%, making a total of 
25% for the year After taxation, £104 767 is left to be added to reserves 

In his statement last year, the Chairman said it should not be inferred 
that turnover to be invoiced in the year to 31 st March, 1970 would be any 
higher than previously You will see that the invoiced figure of £5,432,629 
was slightly less than the £6,108,294 invoiced in the year to 31st March, 
1969 However, stores and work in progress at 31st March 1970 as 
shown in the balance sheet, stood at the substantial figure of £2,686,790, 
an increase of £653,768 over the previous year 

For the future, we are determined to increase and improve our production 
and here I acknowledge the valuable contribution being made by our 
jointly owned factory Brotherhood & Fletcher Ltd at Sandiacre 

Our order book remains very satisfactory with orders for industrial 
machinery and steam turbines particularly strong In the latter category we 
have many orders foi mamie auxiliary turbines for driving generating 
equipment and oil cargo pumps for delivery to shipyards both at home and 
in eight overseas countries 

Over 65 per cent of our current orders are for export These orders must 
be obtained against world-wide competition and we have to give fixed 
prices and fixed long-term delivery dates The ever increasing cost of 
materials and supplies, delays and interruptions m obtaining delivery high 
interest rates and high taxation continue to be a great handicap to oqr 
exports and, indeed, to the profitable conduct of our business as a whole 

In common with the Engineering Industry generally, the past year has 
been notable for lengthy negotiations with all sections of our Employees 
These ended in agreement to pay substantially increased salaries and 
wages In return we have received our employees' agreement to changes 
designed to increase productivity We believe wo have achieved mutual 
understanding and goodwill un both sides and based on this, we are 
confident that we shall remain competitive and go forward to enhance 
further your company's fine reputation for products of the highest 
quality We are grateful for the help and co-operation of all our employees 

It is too early to forecast the result for the year to 31 st March, 1971, but 
this I hope to do when announcing the interim dividend early next year 

There is one additional item of business on the Agenda for this year's 
Annual General Meeting arising out of the impending changeover to 
decimal currency We have concluded that it would be convenient if the 
ordinary shares of 10/- were redesighated ordinary shares of 50 new 
pence, which is the exact equivalent A special resolution to this effect the ^ 
terms of which ace printed in the notice of meeting will be proposed 

Copies of the full report and accounts may be obtained from the Secretary; 
Peter Brotherhood Limited. Walton. Peterborough 
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KIER 


r PROFITS TOP 
» £1 MILLION 

He Group turnover increased 
this year by 10% to 
£21,120,000. 

| it before tax 
" amounted to £1,034,000 
compared with £725,061. 

He A final dividend of 
1 2{% is proposed making 
a total distribution of 
22±% against 17±% last year. 

1 * Work in hand is at a 
~ record level and subject 
| ta^nforeseen 
^ circumstances I see no 
reason why next year's 
Accounts should not show 
< a further improvement 

Extracted from the Statement 
of Mr 0/af Kier, C B.E Chairman 

J. L. KIER 
& COMPANY 


-9 


CORRECTION 

, MOTTA SPA 

I 

In our issue dated August 
' 15, 1970—Page 81— 

j Motta's sales figure was 
| quoted as being Lit 
l 58,836,600 This should 
h have read Lit.58,836.8 
I .Trillions 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 
RATES 

Appointments, Business 
Notices, etc. 12s per line. 
Displayed, £9 15s Od per 
single column inch 
Education, Courses, Pro¬ 
perty, Hotels, Travel, etc., 
IDs per into. 

Display £8 Os Od per tingle 
, . fstlimn inch. 

nutnber service provided 
S free of charge. 


Latest date for acceptance 
of advertising copy, noon 
Wednesday. 

Telephone 01-930 5155, 
Ext 308. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


ROYAL DUTCH PETROLEUM COMPANY 

Wttb T&tereiiee to tine announcement dated Beptemher Id 19/0 
resudtag toe INTERIM DIVIDEND for to* rmr 1970 on toe shares 
of N Fte 20 registered to toe UK BcottoQ ton Ameteptom Realtor, 
N V Rotooetolld A Bona Limited b a n toh rii d by Royal Dutch 
Petroleum Company and by AJgemene Battle NwdMtand N V, Ameter 
dam the Tmufw Agent, to announce Oat the toto of exchange fixed 
for toe payment nr toe dividend to NJSa, SjQS|=i£il 
The enwe amount at the dividend will be SO 407104 per share 

the amount of the 25% Netheninada Dividend 
Tax will be 0 101788 per Share 


toe net amount payable will thus be 


£0 305866 pier share t 


which la at present equivalent to SO 6 1 288d per ahiare 

New Court, at Swtthin'e Dane, London, WMP ADU 
October 6 , 1070 


PROPERTY 


LINDFIELD 

Georgian style mewa house in 
quiet position nesr common 3 
double bedrooms all with fitted 
wardrobes large lounge/dining 
room cloakroom garage, small 
secluded garden £7,960 
Apply 

12 Linden Grove, Lmdfleld, 
Sussex. 

Tel. Lmdfleld 2170 





IINTMKNT8 Wide 
•we ate the Specialists 
(details posted) 


. _ For salt Vbls 

I-OtOCXII Nos 8880-6796 
nlbound Offers to Box 2389 


EUROTEO (investigators Extraordinary) 
World-Wide secret service 01-437 4618, 
o^^rrl^ BjOJi Burotee, London, 


EDUCATION & COURSES 


Home Study Tuition 
BSc (Econ) LL.B. 

and other external degrifw of the 


University < 


pared 


courses for ft. 1 'Federation of 
Exchanges, for Accountancy, Company 
Secretaryship, Law, Costing, Banking 
Insurance Marketing, QCE Also many 
thoroughly useful (non-exam) courses in 
Buel ness Subjects 
Write today for details or advice, 
stating subjects in which interested to 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept G92), St Albans 
or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, 
London. BG4 Tel 01-248 6874 
(Founded 1910) 


Read for a 
Degree at Home 


Postal tuition tor London University 
External degrees and Diplomas 
GOB * O * and “ A (all Boards) 
Teachers and other 


courses for the Opsin 
individually planned 
guidance by graduate 
fees—toatmuhsmts FB 
from W M M 
PrlnolsMl, Dept 


pro'ei_ 

uSSSX' 



Wolsey Hall, 

Oxford, OX, 8PR 


SEMINARS 


Population of 
Britain: Patterns 
of Change 



Kennedy 

Scholarships 

The Trustees of the 
Memorial Fund invite 
tlons tram United 


Kennedy 
sppllca- 
JOiig* 


_ Jfngdom 

oltAaens under the age of 26, 
who have spent two of the last 

tour yean at a United Kingdom 

university and will be university 

graduates at the time of talcing 

up an award In S eptem ber, 1971, 

for KENNEDY BCHOLARSH’ro 
tenable at Harvard University 
(Including Rodcliffe College) and 
the Mniaarfhueetta Institute of 
Technology in the academic year 
1971-72 The Prompt ^ “~ 
awards may be sl_„ 

University Registry from _ 

(or from the office of the Associa¬ 

tion of Commonwealth Univer¬ 
sities 38 Oordon Square. London 
WOIH OPF) application forms 

their sbpttcaUons with the Vice- 
Chancellor or Principal of their 

university (or If members of a 

collegiate University wlith the 
head of their College) not later 
than November 1 1970 


BUSINESS 


SELL YOUR 
PRODUCTS IN 
SPAIN 

Spanish loading msnufaotursr 
company with annual turnovar 
of about $100 million soaks nsw 
products for development end 
commercialisation in Spain 

We have agencies end ware¬ 
houses all over the country end 
fully equipped to actively pro¬ 
mote the aaia of • new product 
Please write in full detail to 
Apeftado de Correoe <No 8010 
iaroetofig, Spain. 


APPOINTMENTS 



SOCIOLOGY 
OF TRANSPORT 

Applications are invited for the 
new post of Lecturer in the 
Sociology of Transport which is 
to be held jointly in the Depart¬ 
ments of Transport Technology 
and Social Sciences and Econo¬ 
mics, The lecturer will be ex¬ 
pected to offer courses in Urban 
or Organisational Sociology with 
special reference to transport 
systems, and to initiate research 
m this field. 

Salary in scale £1,355—£2,230 
—£ 3 j 105 > 

Further particulars of the post 
and application forms may be 
obtained from the Assistant 
Registrar ref 70/29R 
Loughborough Leicestershire 


University of 
Aberdeen 


Senior Lecturer and 
Lecturer in Statistics 

AppUcattana are invited tor these 
poete In any branch of StetMtlce 

Salary an aasJe 

- “ *ut«t £3 210-C4.000 

£1,3BS-£3,1QB 


Lecturer 

with Iffitiol plaalnj 


aocordlng to 

tupenmnuedon 1 <wsr «£d 
removal allowance 


quallfioatlDns 

Buperapmieitio 


Further aaideuteTB from The 
Secretory. The University Aber¬ 
deen, with whom applications 
(eight copies) Should be lodged 
by October 31, 1970 


The University of 
Manchester 

Simon Fellowships 


The Unlvaroitv offers a num¬ 
ber of Simon Fellowships far 
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APPOINTMENTS 


GRADUATE- 

ECONOMIC 

RESEARCH 

The North W#atqm (ks Boavti have a vacancy for 
a young graduate tn economics. Mathematics, 
Statistics, end/or rotated subjects to work in the 
Economics end Statistics Department at their 
Altrincham Headquarters. 

The Deportment provides e service to the Board in 
the areas of Economic Pfenning, operational 
research, demand forecasting, market research and 
statistical analysis. The person appointed will work 
on problems connected with economic research 
and forecas t ing end may net necessarily have had 
any experience. 

Starring sstslry wHI be within Grade 8 of the 
National Salary Scales, according to qualifications 
and experience, and win not be less than £1,305 
per enmim. 

Applications should be sent to: The Staff 
Controller, North Western Gee Board, 

Welmsn House, Altrincham, Cheshire. 

NORTH WESTON MS BOARS 
HEADQUARTERS, ALTRINCHAM 




For further announcements 
see pages 5, 97 to 100 


INNER LONDON BDUCATION AUTHORITY 

Norwood Technical College 

Main Building, Knight’s Hill, SE27 
Tower Bridge Branch, Tooley Street, SEi 


Business & Liberal Studies Department 

Senior Lecturer 

Applications are ‘invited for the post of Senior Lecturer to commence 
not later than January 1, 1971. 

The work of this Grade IV Department covers a wide range of GGE 
“A” level subjects, OND in Business Studies, and intermediate 
professional courses ; in addition it services other departments for 
liberal and general studies and has a number of speech and drama 
courses. 

The successful applicant, Will be expected to assist in the day to day 
administration of the Department, and will have special organisational 
and adntinistmtive responsibility either for all the Department’s M A ” 
level courses or for all the liberal studies. He will be expected to 
teach either “ A ” level economics or business administration as a 
general studies component of advanced telecommunications and 
science courses. 

Candidates should have an appropriate degree or professional qualifi¬ 
cation and in total a minimum of eight years experience in educa¬ 
tion, commerce or industry. 

Salary in accordance with the Burnham (FE) Report: 

Senior Lecturer: £2,537-£r, 872 (plus London allowance £85). 
Assistance may be given towards household removal expenses. 


The British Council 


Brazil 

THE FEDERAL UNIVERSITY 
OF RIO DE JANEIRO, requires 

a VISITING- 1 -— 

PRODUCTION 

by Much 1, ASTI._ 

should have je. degree from a 
university in Britain and oper- 
lenoe of poatgiadunte teaching 
and r e-a r ch supenriShm. A 
higher degree and a good math¬ 
ematic* background would be 
derinRAe. candidates should have 

specialised In one (or more) of 

the following: Industrial Finance 

and Management, Economics snd 

Planning of Tramport System, 

Econometrics, Ergonomics. 

Salary: £3,130-£4.100 1 
according to ~ — 

experience. 
aUowao 

unammianded £403*£107. Child- 
red’s and home education 
allowances. Income tax refunded 

If levied. Free furnished accom¬ 

modation. Outfit grant. Fares 

« d tor Professor and family. 

elve months’ contract guaran¬ 

teed by the BrVttah council. 



Write quoting _ 

number 70/OU130 to Appoint¬ 
ments Division. The British 
council, 66 Davies Street, 
London, W1Y 2AA for further 

£ articular* and application form 

> be returned completed aa soon 


BBC TV 

ODRAENT affairs group 
require a 

Producer 


to work Initially on the “Money 
Programme.” Televirion production 
experience, both abudlo and film, 
essential plus practical experience of 
current affairs, Journalism, wide rax 

of ideas and contacts, proved ability 

to write at-* 


Salary: £3,165 (may to higher If 
aueMtonttioms exttmttonaJ) x £168 to 
£4,006 p.a. Plus £167 ps. non-day 
working attowanoe. Write Appquiitinente 

Deportment. BBC. London, W1A 1AA, 

quoting 70.0.931 Bet, for application 

form by October lOfeh. 


Wollongong 
University College 


UNIVERSITY OF MEW 
SOUTH WALES 

Lecturer—Accountancy 


AcpUcatlone are invited for the 
above-mentioned post. 


Salary: IA6.31R range 6AS.76Q 
per annum, tiommencuc salary 

according to qtfollflosiltons and 

experience. 

Higher degree or equivalent and 
University teaching experience 

of managerial or financial ac¬ 

counting. An additional interest 
in the field of finance and/or 
management studies is aim 
desirable but is not a require¬ 
ment. The sucoessfol sapfrurit 
will contribute to the ftnrtilng 

of introductory amounting courses 

to first year students as. wsH as 

conducting an advanced course 

in his 1 — 


Industrial 
Eeoflonist , 

Continental European 
Consulting Firm 

engaged in industrial aconomic 
survey in African country sseks 
collaboration with a SENIOR 
INDUSTRIAL ECONOMIST with 
paat axparianca in African 
Industrial invaatigationa. u* 
Wa raquira somaona who can 
collaborate for 6-8 months, full 
or part-time. Preliminary invaa¬ 
tigationa are at the moment 
being made by European 
Common Market economists. 
Please write giving full quali¬ 
fication a : 

FMS CASELLA 
NOMETANO, 

7082, Rome, 

Italy. 


University of 
Western Australia 

Economics 

Apphosttona an invit ed for 
appointment as LECTURER In 
the Department of Economics. 
Special interest will be shown 
in young economists who are 
prepared to lecture on general 
economic principles to first yw 
students, and aJao to advanced 
classes according to their 

specialised Interest*. Challeng¬ 
ing opportunities exist for 

research in an environment 
where rates of economic and 
demographic growth are among 
the highest In Australia. 

The Salary range Is $A8,318- 
BA8.760 p.a. Benefits include 
superannuation similar to 
FBSU, fores to Perth for 

appointee and dependent family, 
removal allowance, study leave, 
subsidised temporary accommoda¬ 
tion and housing toan scheme. 

Further Information including 
00 muttons of appointment and 
method of application Is available 
from the Reafotrar, universe y of 
Western Australia, NedJands, 
Western Australia, 6009, or the 
Secretary-General, AasoosMon of 
Commonwealth Universities 

(Appts), 36 Gordon Square, 
London. WC1H OFF. 

icattons dose on October 




Harvard University 

Frank Knox Memorial 
Fellowships 1971-72 

Fellowships are available for five 

tasaf" 


year 1971-'_ 

the Faculties of 

value of 


The competition ig open, to 

men and women now eiutiUed* 

as university students, and to 

graduates employed i In burinass, 

education or government who 
graduated not earner than July, 

1900. land wtah to attend ngae^ 

lively the Graduate acton* of 

Burineaa, Education or Public 
AdmlnUtraUcn. 

Details of the conditions of the 


Regfotrar/Seorabary of the agpil- 
cant’a university or. college- 
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APPOINTMENTS 


University of 
Manchester and 
'University of 
Mauritius 

Vl&tttng Senior Follow 
(n Public Finance 
AeplteaMona am invited for tbe 

Finance in the School of 
K J^mlnlatrntlan in the UnlMnttp 
In oertnln drouin- 
MBui an extension to a three 
yean appointment, inoludln* als 
monuu 10 m spent in aannenee- 
ter on completion of the service 

be attached to tee stair of (the 
Department of Overseas Admini¬ 
strative Studies In the University 
of Mancheater and seconded to 
Mauritius under tea auspices of 
the lnter-Univereltv Council for 
HUTher Education Overseas. The 
appointment la belnff made at 
a Mauritian profaattonal salary 


AMENDED ADVERTISEMENT 




We require a Marketing Research Manager to 
lead a teiem of qualified staff engaged 
on Research. Domestic, Industrial and Com¬ 
mercial marketing. 

In addition to these duties, he will be 
responsible for forecasting gas and alliance 
sales and maintaining performance towards 
marketing objectives. 

The position is baaed at our new headquarters 
at Potters Bar; starting salary will be within 
tbe range £ 2 £ 0 D—£ 2 , 750 . Prospects of personal 
development and promotion are entirely 
dependent on bis ability within an industry 
which expects to double its level of sales during 
the next five years. 

Candidates should have a degree in 
economics/statistics/business studies or rele¬ 
vant discipline or have a suitable post-graduate 
qualification, together with three yeers' or more 
experience in marketing research in an agency 
or department and be used to working very 
cioaaly with line management. Age range about 
26-36. 

Ap pli ca nts should apply to: 

The Senior Recruitment Officer, 

Eaetem Gee. Star House. 

m ^^ Bam i iii-- 

rvHMV Bar# HBWi 

within 14 days of this advertiaament appearing. 


GAS 


LONDON BOROUGH OF GREENWICH 

PLANNING FUTURE POLICY 

5 POSTS—SALARIES RANGING FROM £2,196 Id £3,561 

The London Borough of Greenwich' has started a new 
system of planning its future activities. To ensure money ia 
spent in the bast way, this system will involve: 

Specifying objectives 
Deciding which policies meet these best 
Deciding priorities to turn these policies into a 
4-year community plan 
Setting targets for each year 
Monitoring progress against these targets 
A central group, under the Programme Planning Manager, 
and responsible directly to the Chief Executive, haa been 
set up to run and control the new planning system. In 
conjunction with the Heads of Service, this group wHI work 
out what the system should be, analyse policy choices, 
prepare the community plan and ensure that it ia carried out. 

This is a new group and there are a number of poata 
vacant—some concerned with implementing the system 
and others with doing enalysia for it. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

There \b no point in having a aystem which does not 
work and with a new system there are many problems 
to be solved. The main tasks will be, firstly, drawing together 
the work done both centrally and by the directorates 
resolving policy priorities and producing the draft community 
plan and, secondly, monitoring progress of this plan for the 
Chief Executive. 

The two posts are: 

Senior Programme Planner (£3,138—£3,561) 
Programme Planner (£2.196—£2,646) 

The senior post will be filled by someone who can 
demonstrate that he can get a system working. The person 
appointed will be either professionally qualified or a 
graduate. His background can be any field where his ability 
has been demonstrated. 

The programme planner is a more junior person of the 
same type. This could well suit a focal government profes¬ 
sional seeking all-round experience. 

ANALYSIS AND RESEARCH 
There are two mein aspects of the research; working 
out what the system should be and analysing policy choices 
that affect a number of departments. 

This will not be academic research. The theoretical 
problems are difficult, but matter, while the practical analysis 
will affect what Is done. 

Some typical problems will be: 

1. The effect of a change in population on policy priorities. 

2. Cost benefit analysis of particular (issues. 

3. Devising techniques for systematic decision making with 
many uncertain factors. 

4. Developing measures of effectiveness of various 
activities. 

The three poets available are: 

Senior Research Officer (£2441—£3.240) 

Two Research Officers (£2,1 96 ■ ■ £2. 8 4 1 1 
(Subject to s responsibility bar at £2.646) 

The most important requirements are: 

Intellectual ability (a good honours degree) 

Interest in social problems 
Experience of practical research 

Qualifications in economics or sociology ere uieful but 
certainly not essential. The kerne applies to local government 
and postgraduate experience. Ages are Nkely to be late 
20 b to early 30s for the senior poet; mid to late 20s for 
the others. 

For all poets working conditions include staff restaurant, 
generous leave, removal expenses and mortgage in approved 
capes. 

Applicable oan be considered for more then one poet. 
Application forme from the Chief Executive, Town Hail, 

8 %oelng date October 30th. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


DIRECTOR of FINANCE 

South Africa 


£ 15,000 


The Company is a leading manufacturer in the South 
African electronics industry, noted for its healthy 
growth, and its results-orientated management. Its 
development and expansion programme requires a 
top-grade, versatile executive to assist the General 
Manager in all aspects of company management, 
including acquisitions. 

The man will have demonstrated progressive 
career accomplishments leading to his present senior 
financial management position. CA or MBA 
required. African experience preferred. Salary 
£15,000 plus company car, bonus, pensions and 
re-location expenses. 

Applicants should write in complete confidence to: 

Technical Resources (UK) Ltd, 

Suite 5,110 Jermyn Street, London. SW1. 


,with 


4 t » *' 
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Maybe that’s why 

we can’t stop growing. 

(Who wants to?) 

SAITAMA BANK 

Head Office: Takasago, Urawa, Saitama, Japan 
Tokyo Office & FOREIGN DEPARTMENT: 
Kyobashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo (Cable SAIGIN TOKYO, 
Telex-TK2811, TK6376) 

Other Branch Offices: 128 in major cities in Japan. 
New York Representative Office: 20 Exchange 
Place, New York, N.Y. 10005, U.S.A. 


For further announcements see 
pages 5, 7, 97 to 99 


i 



COVENTRY 


RUGBY 


Applications are invited for the following posts: 

FACULTY OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER IN 

Microeconomics • Economic Policy 
Industrial Economics*Social Work 

SENIOR LECTURER IN 

Business Finance 

SENIOR LECTURER/LFCTURER GRADE II IN 

Microeconomics • Economic Policy 
Industrial Economics 
Economic Plannings Social Work 
Social Policy and Administration 

The qualifications and experience required for appointment are state 
In Further Particulars which are available (with application forms) o 
request fmm the Director's Office, Priory Street Coventry, CV1 oFB. 
A large addressed envelope for replies would be appreciated. 

Salaries: Principal Lecturer: £2,602 — £3,142 p.a. i 

Senior Lecturer: £2,637 — £2,072 pA I 

Lecturer Grade II: £1,947 — £2,637 p.a. 

In certoin dreumatances the commencing celery for the 
\ | above grades may be above the minimum of the scale. 

* H I Cl&ftg Date : Applicatlone should reach the 
I Director by Monday, October IS, IfJQ 


Remember, give a little 
more this year and 



BRITISH LEGION POPPY APPEAL 
Home9 jobs and help for all 
ex-service people in need 

British Legion Poppy Appeal 70 80 York Way London N1 
(Registered under the Chernies Act 1960 No 219279) 

THE ECONOMIST NEWSPAPER LTD. 
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Counting words in sign language. 

From “Sign Language for the Deaf" from SOtF&rlaget, Sweden 



For some people their hands 
are the only way of making themselves 
understood. 

For others, the hands are 
a second organ of speech. 

For us all, they are a genial working tool. 

But where some are capable, others are 
clumsy. 

Why? 

They are created alike. 

Then shouldn’t they all be able to 
accomplish just as much and do just as well—if 
they were only given the same opportunities? 

This is the big Idea behind Addo? 

Almost 30 years ago, we designed a 
keyboard to suit all human hands. 

It became the renowned symmetrical keyboard. 


It is adapted to the hand’s unique capacity to 
work quickly and accurately. 

We- have improved it during, successive years 


Addo-X 765 j-flj 

Automatic accounting machine 

for all office routines. 

Unlimited programming facilities. 


but we have never changed the basic principle. 

There are simple and sophisticated Addo 
machines in 130 different countries of the 
world but they all have the same keyboard. 

It is adapted to humans, whoever they 
may be and wherever they may live. 

They can accomplish the same amount, if they 
are just given the same opportunity. X 



Addo House. 85 Great North Road, Hatfield, Herts, Hatfield 63511. 


Malm© Sweden 

Sales and service in 130 countries. 
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Next to Anne Hathaway cottage 
this could be the most profitable business 
address in the Midlands. 


Don’t set the idea we’re inviting you to take your business 
into the wilds. For all its pleasant associations with 
Shakespeare country, Royal Leamington just happens to be 
about the most central point in the bustling West Midlands 
(10 mins, to the Motorway, 19 miles to Birmingham Airport, 
9 miles to Coventry with its 80 mins, to London train 
service). To plant a business down here would be more than 
self indulgence; you could call it sheer self-interest. Particu¬ 
larly when you bear in mind the costs here are approximately 
half those of Birmingham and Coventry. 

Stores in the wind. Consult an up-to-date map of the 
borough and you’ll see the shape of trade to come 
in Leamington. For instance in this part of town 
alone, Tesco and Sainsburys have just moved in. 

Big names like this don’t go where the business 
isn’t. You’ll also notice that the council has taken 
two whole blocks to build a multi-storey car park 
right next door. You don’t suppose they built it 
just for you? 

Right property in the right place. In York 
House, at the head of the town’s big shopping 


parade, you’ll be perfectly situated from every angle; not least 
from that of your own comfort and convenience. As you see, 
this is an office block with no other monoliths in view. York 
House has been built for managers who prefer to contemplate 
nature, rather than a concrete jungle (and for clients who like 
to park their Rovers in peace). In its careful siting and its 
spacious planning, York House has been designed for the 
sophisticated business of the ‘seventies’. 

Wish you were here? In fact, York House Leamington 
could be just the right place, in just the right environment at 
just the right moment to take out a new business address. Or 
open a new shop for that matter. 

Are you just going to wish? A final word. 
Other managements will be admiring the view 
from this advertisement. Don’t leave it too long 
before you contact the agents. 

Agents: Jones Lang Wootton, 103 Mount Street, 
London, W 1 Y 6AS. Tel: 01-493 6040 
Locke & England, 1 & 2 Euston Place, 
Leamington Spa. Tel: Leamington Spa 22341 



FROM LEAMINGTON $f* 


"fork House Leamington Spa 

40*000 sq. ft. of BEAUTIFUL OFFICE SPACE 

An Ashworth & Steward development. 
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‘Book of theYear 



The mot! informative and sensibly 
planned Diary in the World. 

Now restyled in practically every 
detail to keep it as far ahead in 1971 
as it has always been. 

Eighty pages of valuable facts and 
□res specially distilled from inter¬ 
national. research surveys and 
official statistical analyses covering 
public affairs, commerce, industry 
and the professions-a perfect refer¬ 
ence book. 

Forty pages of maps bf the world. 
Individual plans of important city 
centres-an ideal guide for the inter¬ 
national businessman. 

A delightfully practical diary sec¬ 
tion which, like the rest of the book, 
lies open flat on the desk; lays out 
the day clearly in the context of the 
week; contains a thirteenth month 
h (January of the following year) to 
ageist In forward planning-an indis¬ 
putable aid to the efficient ordering 
of atousy life. 

Handsomely bound in rich red 
leather, with title embossed in real 
gold, this diary is a pleasure to 
possess, a pleasure to keep as a 
personal record - a source of pride. 
Price: United Kingdom (including 
ttAttage and purchase tax) £3.18.0. 
OWBeas (fncl. postage by surface 
mail) £3,10.0 (U.S. $8,40). Gold em¬ 
bossing‘of initials (5/-) or names 
(10/-) extra. 

A special American fcdltlon of the 
DJery Is also available (U.S. $12 kicl. 
initials and postage by surface 
mall). 

The Economist Rocket Diary 

This Is the perfect companion to 
the Desk Diary; It follows, the day-to- 
layout of the Desk Diary to make 
accurate entry transfer easy. Tear- 
out slips and blank paper offer a 
flexibility usually neglected In ordln- 
trypbdket dUriea. 

Thp editorial content la oorvfined; 
to an essential tftreb-year calendar, 


a table of public holidays throughout 
the world and international clock 
times-an invaluable companion for 
the traveller. 

The cover of the Pocket Diary is 
in the same luxurious red leather as 
the Desk Diary, specially stressed 
and finished with gilt metal comers 
to keep its appearance the whole 
year through. The pages of this slim 
diary, designed to fit conveniently 
into the breast pocket, are edged 
with gold to add a final note of dis¬ 
tinction. Price: United Kingdom 
(incl. purchase tax and postage by 
surface mail) £1.10 0. 

Overseas (incl postage by surface 
mail) £1.10.0 (U.S. $3.60). Gold 
embossing of initials (5/-) or names 
(10/-) extra. 

The Economist Desk and Pocket 
Diaries are perfect Christmas gifts. 
We will be happy to parcel and des¬ 
patch them to your friends, in any 
part of the world. 

Please apply for order forms to.— 
The Economist, Diary Division, 25 
St. James’s Street, London, SW1. 
Telephoned -930 5155, Telex 24344. 
Personal shoppers can buy The 
Economist Diary at The Economist 
Shop in London on the corner of 
Ryder St. and St. James’s SW1. 

The Economist Pocket Diary 
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THE QUEEN'S AWARD TO INDUSTRY IH9 
FOR TECHNOLOGICAL INNOVATION 
IN ELECTRIC CRANES 

Carru there 

MONOBOX 


Overhead & Goliath 
Travelling Cranes 




MONOBOX GOLIATH CRANE 
winner of 


CoiD 


design award 

1369 


till 


Carru thers 


i. H CARRUtHEllf l CO. LTO, 
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NEW YORK'S 

n HOTEL 
tjARLYLE 

stfccommotlaliotM 
iotA /rtmiten/ 


SILVER SPOT PRICES 

AMMMV 1«70-0i» omOmM 
inn MV AfMMirif mi mtwwf wwm on 
M «?Jtoto«0Of» at panicky prov 
iML HW fire pr op n ro d to arih 


primtUf& 
Bflt tor 


m// veudwv&$/ 


f i'. 3 






reiiatiMmfo. 


mt MADISON AVENUE AT 76 th SI. 
MB NEW YORK, N.Y. 10021 

Jj CABLE: THECARLYLE 

HI NEWYORK 

■ TELEX * 620692 


I urn mil imi 13701 


0 lift 1997-contimie view major trend up ^ 
-toother major buying opportunity. 

0 May 1968-expect major top around 2j80 
September '68 N.Y. future followed by major price 
decline. 

0 Ian. 1999<— expect substantially lower prices. 

O tone 1889-expect price recovery last days id 
June and early part of July. Buy. After some hesitation 
-renewed price recovery by around September. 

This may continue until November. 

0 Oct 1998-no sustained advance over 1.90-2.00. 

For over a quarter of a century, this is how 
our basic research has enabled us to anticipate 
well in advance a major reversal in the price 
trend. It is indicative of the commodity work 
performed by us for many large corporation j. 
in industrial and agricultural commodities. 
Your inquiry on your corporation letterhead 
is requested addressed to: 

37th YaarWsrid Wide Sarviea 

J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

Subsidiary of Industrial Commodity Corp. 

122 East 42nd St, Now York, N.Y. 10017 

fable. EC0N0MAM TvImImm 212497-1212 


HOT 

HKSHYBB 


-J.IQ 

on Demand Deposits when Compounded Quarterly 

(Higher rates for Used deposits on request) V 

Chartered end Licensed by Law under 
Bahamas Government 

ABSOLUTE SAFETY IN TAX FREE 
POLITICALLY STABLE BAHAMAS „ 

firltlsh-Amerlcan 

No report to any fovemment. Bsnk Bldg t 

Private Mill Sag 70 

u.s. dollar eoeeunts earn interest Nassau, Bahamas 

W — •*gM&.W.. 

W Conasrvatlve, experienced, n - B , n ,. rniinf 

■ ii... a . Inf armatinn 


r No report to any fovemment. Bank Bldg t 

Private Mali Beg 70 

u.s. dollar eoeeunts earn interest Nassau, Bahamae 

■nG .r. paid In dollar.. A 

Conservative, experienced, n 0b _ b ,. rniint 

Immediate repayment information 

-gar' 

Confidential Nam# 

MMunt.. op ^3—- 

StortinS AfT „tc.... .. -. 

account.. CTty 

Country 

COMPLETE 

™se? ■ Britwh^hneritanBanh 

WUM0N, M IIMITIO tC 




Business in 
East Africa? 

Super VC10 Jambo Jet 
every night at 7p.m. 
from London Airport- 
Heathrow to East Africa. 

Additional ‘Latecomer’ flight 
on Fridays at 10.30p.m. 

CAST AFRICAN 

International Airline of Africa 


Nr,v [■■■ . ; i(i s. 


4 f M h 


PP.iH#l fVd a Newspaper, Authorised!* Second^ Claes Jfail, jtoat OffloeJDept, Ottawa.. Oomposed 


by JBlMrioaA Pnm LAd (Weft-Offset Division), WaltbamMow, 
—• 1 — «* r»i—««h A. rtMM tm lAndAii Published 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 



International dollar bond* 


Aeroport de Parla 9% 
Cltj^ofQuebec 9% 

Copenhagen Telephone 9% 

Hill Samuel ^um Warrants 7% 
Hill Samual Ex Warrants 7% 
Ireland 9% 

ISE 9% 

Marriott 9 1 4% 

Occidental 
Queensland 9% 

Trust Houses Cum Warrants 7*4% 
Trust Houses Ex Warrants 7*4% 
United Merchant! 9% 



Last weak's 
prlcas 

, Thia week's 
Prices 

Gross 

running 

r 

1965 

100-1 

100-1 

8-91 

1992 

101*4-2*4 

101*4—2*4 

875 

1975 

100*4-1*4 

100*4-1*4 

8-84 

1985 

99’t-IOO*. 

97*4-8*4 

9*11 

1982 

96't-7'» 

96*4-7*4 

9-20 

1982 

100-1 

I0IW. 

682 

1982 

84'*-5’» 

84*4-5*! 

8*18 

1985 

98-9 

98-9 

9*09 

1985 

lOOVIU 

99*4-100*4 

8-93 

1975 

99-100 

99-100 

9.2$ 

1982 

92-3 

95-6 

9 63 

1982 

99'4-100'i 

99-100 

900 

1985 

91-2 

9l*4-2*t 

8 37 

1985 

83-4 

83-4 

9-22 

1982 

96-7 

96-7 

9*27 


Ordinary 

stocks 


Price, Changa 

Oct. 7, on 

1970 week 


Banks ft other financial 
Algemene Bk. FI.230 

Amsterdam-Rot. FI.54 

Aust. ft N.Z. Bk. 57/6 

B. de Soc. Gen. Fr.B.28 

B. of America $62*! 

B. of Ireland 82/- 

B. of Montreal 172/- 

B. Nac. de Mexico P.I04 

B. of N.S. Wales 69/- 

B. of Scotland 75/- 

B. Bruxelles Fr.B.22 

B. de Paris P.B. Fr.243* 

Barclays 72/- 

Barclays DCO 58/6 

BOLSA 42/6 

Can. Imp. Com. 222/- 

Charternouse Grp. 12/10’* 

Chase Manhattan 948*4 

Commerzbank D.203 

Credit Comdal. Fr.162 

Credit Fonder Fr.494 

Credit Suisse Fr.S.29 

Credltansult %250 

Deutsche Bank D.277'i 

Dresdner Bank D.216 

First Nat. City $68’« 

Hambros 49/6 

Hill, Samuel 22/9 

IOS Ltd. 91'■ 

IOS Mgnt. 94'i 

Hongk r g. A Sh. £9’« 

Keyser Ullmann 66/3 

Klelnwort Ben. 36/6 

Kredtetbank Fr.B.56 

Kundenkredlt “ D.238 

Umbert l.'Jnd. Fr.B.I6 

Lloyds 65/3 

Manufs Hanover T , st.$69'i 
Mediobanca L.81,85 

Mercantile Cred. 28/3 

Mercury Secs. 29/6 

Midland 62/6 

Minster Asset. 13/3 

Montagu Trust 28/9 

Morgan J.P, 966*4 

Nat. ft Grlndlays 52/9 

Nat. Austra. 9A2-64 

Nat. Com. Grp. 19/4'a 

Nat. West. 69/- 

Norsk. Credltbk. %I44 

Royal Canada 248/- 

Sch radars 93/— 

Slater Walker Sec, 40/3 

Sodete General Fr.B.I2 

Standard A Chart. 44/- 

Suez FrJ27 

Swiss Bank Fr.S.291 

Union Bank Fr.S.3® 

Union Discount 59/- 

Utd. Dorn. Tst. 30/3 

Allianz Verslcb. D.399 

Ass. Generali L 639SI 

Comm. Union 62/9 

Eagle Star 59/- 

Eqult. ft Law Life 49/6 

Gen. Accident 24/- 

Gdn. Royal Exch. 37/3 

Legal ft General 49/6 

NabNedrlandn. FIJI 

Fieri 48/6 

Phoenix 36/6 

Prudential 32/3* 

Royal 52/6* 

Sun Alliance 64/1 

Talsho Mar. ft F. Y.I24 

Tokto Marine YJ63, 

Vehicle AGen. 15/-, 

Zurich Inti Fr S# 


Fr.B.2205 +75 
Fr.243-6 4 12-6 


Fr.S.2990 +10 
%250 


D.2I6 

-5 

41 

968*4 


3 2 

49/6 

+ 1/6 

2 8 

22/9 

91’* 

+ j/3 

3-3 

94’. 

1 

"! 

a\ 

+ ’4 

3 6 

66/3 

+5/3 

41 

36/6 

1-1/6 

3*3 

Fr.B.5600 

+40 

2-9 

D.238 

-1 

4*2 

Fr.ft. 1650 

+5 

4-4 

65/3 

+3d 

3-8 

t,969’s 

’4 

... 

L.81,850 

300 

13 

28/3 

H/- 

4 2 

29/6 

12/- 

20 

62/6 

+3d 

4*9 

13/3 

+6d 

5-3 

28/9 

+6d 

2 2 

966*4 

+ ’• 

... 

52/9 

U- 

5-5 

9A2-64 

o or. 

4 2 

18/4’. 

■+ 6d 

4 2 

69/- 

+ 1/- 

4 2 

%I44 

+ 1 

6-3 

Ah 

1 3/- 

2-6 

93/- 

•4 4/- 

1*8 

40/3 

4 3/3 

3 7 

Fr.B. 12.900... 

4-6 

44/- 

+ 1 19 

51 

FrJ27 

+5 

3-3 

FrJ.2950 

+ 10 

2-7 

Fr.S.3835 

-IS 

2 6 

59/- 

+ 1/- 

5-1 

30/3 

+ 1/6 

3-7 

D.399 

21 

2 2 

L639S0 

-90 

0*9 

62/9 

+2/- 

4 8 

59/- 

+ 1- 

3*7 

49/6 

+3/6 

2*7 

Mfc 

+9d 

4-2 


Prices. 1970 

High Low 

Ordinary 

stocks 

Price, 
Oct. 7. 
1970 

5 | 
5SI 

Yield 

Oct. 

7 

19/3 

■VI*. 

14/10*4 

Breweries, etc 
Allied Breweries 

19/1'. 

18/10*. 

+9d 

4-3 

is/i’* 

Bass, Charrlngton 

+9d 

4-3 

147 

100 

Boll N.V. 

FI. 147 

f 15 

2-4 

18/10** 

12/3 

Courage, B. ft S. 

If/- 

+-4'id 

4 2 

27/3 

19/10*4 

Distillers 

25/10*4 

+10’kI 

4-7 

51 

38U 

Distill. Seagrams 

$48*. 


2-5 

440 

353 

Dortmund Union 

D.385 


... 

30/6 

22/9 

Guinness 

30/4’i 

+4’.d 

3-9 

226-8 

170-8 

Helneken 

FI .226 

-i 9-3 

1 6 

I5/4** 

11/9 

IDV 

12/9 

+ I0’«d 

4 8 

204 

166 

Kirin Breweries 

Y.I69 

+2 

4-4 

18 

I4*e 

Nat. Distillers 

916 ; 


5 6 

61/3 

46/- 

Scottish ft Newc. 

61/3 ' 

-i 1/6 

3-9 

19/6 

14/- 

Sth. African Br. 

19/- 

+ 1/6 

3 4 

36/- 

28/- 

Truman, Hanbry. 

36/- 

+6d 

4 2 

20/3 

11/4*1 

14/9 

Watney, Mann 

19/9 

+4'ad 

4 3 

8/7*e 

Whitbread ‘A* 

11/3 

+6d 

4-9 


Building ft building meteriela 
Assoc. Portland «/* I 

BPB Industries 24/10't + 

Clments Lafarge Fr. 230 

Clmenterles Brlq. Fr.B.1710 4 

R. Cosuln 29/1 O’.• 4 

Eng. China Clays 24/4’t | 

Int. Paint Co. 33/6 I 

Italcamentl L.23,950 

J. Lalng ‘A* 28/3 I 

London Brick 10/3 + 

Marley 9/7*. ) 

Redland 11/10'. | 

Rugby Portland 25/l'i j 

Tarmac Derby 33/6 j 

Taylor WoodTrow 37/3 I 

Venesta 5/4’s 

G. WNnpey 68/6 |- 

Catering, hotels, etc. 

ATV ‘A* 25/3 | 

Butlin's 3/9 4 

CBS $33 | 

Granada a A' 43/6 j 

Grand Metrop. 27/9 j 

Lyons ‘A* 82/6 | 

Metca 18/- j 

Trust Houses-Forte 27/6 j 


Chemicals 

AKZO 

ANIC 

Albright ft W. 
Amor. Cyanamld. 
Badlsche Anllln 
Bayer 

CIBA (Basle) 

Dow 

Dupont 

Flsons 

General Aniline 
Hoechst 
Hoffmn Genuss 
ICI 

Laporte Inds. 

Monsanto 

Momecatlnl-Edis. 


Rhone Poulenc 
Solvay *A' 

St. Gobeln 
Takede Chemical 

Coel ft steel 
Arbed 
Bethlehem 
Broken Hid Pty. 
Dtwta Incwv. 
Hnalder 
Fried. Krupp 
Grangesbeff 


Fr.S. 10,350 | 100 


Fr.S. 166500 H000 


Fr.237-8 +9 6 
Fr.B.2730 -90 
Fr.142 +1-8 
Y.289 +8 


fr.B.4400 +120 
923/4 +IS 

9A.I545 —0* 15 

tl 

d.i» -a 

£16 


Prices, 1970 

High Low 

Ordinary 

stock* 

Price, 
Oct. 7, 
1970 

Change 

on 

week 

Yield 

Oct. 

7 

91 

64 

Hoesch 

D64 

1 

1-5 

108 7 

84*. 

Hoogoven 

FI.86-7 

- 0-6 

2-2 

180 7 

142 

Mannesmann 

D.I42 

3 

7 7 

142*. 

101*4 

Rheinsuhl 

0.101*4 

•2 

5-9 

109*. 

76 

Thyssen Huette 

D.76 

-0-7 

7-8 

231 

190 1 

Ugine Kuhlman 

Fr.200-3 

-0-7 

4-5 

8/1'. 

5/4*. 

Union Steel S.A. 

719 

+3d 

5 2 

39 

29*. 

U.S. Steel 

$32*4 

f«4 

7-4 

131*4 

101*. 

Uslnor 

Fr. IIS-6 

+0-6 

3 9 



Electrical ft radio 



235 

161 

A.E.G. 

D.I75 

-*i 

94 

255 

206 

ASEA 

Kr.206 

-10 

4-9 

53*. 

4?P« 

Am. Tel. A Tel. 

145*4 


5 7 

27/1*. 

20/3 

B.I.C.C. 

27/- 

+ 3d 

4-9 

2135 

1470 

Brown Boverl 'A' 

Fr.S.I59G 

-20 

3 2 

483'. 

408 8 

C.G.E. 

Fr.4l6'« 

1 '• 

3 4 

15/- 

9/7*. 

Chloride Electric 

15/- 

1 2/1*. 

53 

57*. 

25*4 

Comsat 

S42 

3*. 

... 

77/- 

47/- 

Dacca 

58/6 

+3/6 

3 2 

56/6 

33/6 

E.M.I 

38/6 

+2/- 

4-6 

177 

115 

Electrolux 'B' 

Kr.l 17 

+ 1 

6-0 

257 

196 

L.M. Erlccson 'B' 

Kr.218 

8 

2 5 

84** 

60*. 

Gen. Electric 

PS 

I". 

3-1 

27/10*. 

17/10*. 

GEC 

24/9 

+7'.d 

3-0 

33*4 

2& 

Gen. Tel A Elec. 

92814 

+ l's 

5-4 

152 

100 

Hitachi 

Y.I08 

1-8 

5-6 

57/- 

45/- 

Hoover *A’ 

56/6 


4 0 

38l'i 

223 

I.B.M. 

9307’i 

MS'. 

1-6 

62/3 

36/- 

Int. Computers 

46/6 


4-8 

60 

31*4 

Int. Tel. ft Tel. 

946*. 

+2^1 

2 3 

132*. 

79*. 

Machines Bull 

Fr.93-9 

+7 9 

... 

827 

471 

Matsushita 

Y.52I 

-1 50 

1-9 


Philips Lmp. Wks. 

Plestey 

RCA 

Rediffusion 
Reyrolle Parsons 
Siemens 
Sony 

Sperry Rand 
Thomson-Houst 
Thorn Electrical 
Western Union 
Westinhse El. 


Engineering 

Acrow 'A' 

Atlas Copco 
B.S JK. 

Babck. A Wilcox 
John Brown 
Cohen 600 
Dayy Ashmore 
Delta Metal 
Demag 
B. Elliott 
Firth Cleveland 
Guest. K. ft N. 
Gutehoffngs. H. 
Httd Wrlghtson 
Aimed Herbert 
I.M.I. 

Inter. Combstn. 
Inter Comp. Air 
KuHagif *B* 
MAN. 

Mather A Platt ‘ 
Metal Box 
Mltsublihl Heavy 
Morgin Crucible 
Pachlney 
Renold 
Serck 

Simon Englng. 
Staveley Ind. 
StohmPlatt 
Tube Investments 
Vickers 

Tho*. W. Ward 


# dnd Yield* compiled with help from Hmn* Merrill Lynch. MerceFenner ft 
dUrtJom , f Ex right*. 4 t fr W Nw 

redemption yield* aHowfor tax at 7*. 6df. In L 


Smith; Yemalcty Securities Co,; and The First Beaton Corporate*. Yield 
(f ) flit yield. -' (h) After ZemtHM wx. (1) T* latest 


In brackets It on foreemt dlj ld en d., » Ex dividend, 
data. (n) Mtortiphdnca redurad or peoed. 






THE ECONOMIST OCTOBER IO, 1970 


$/4*. 5+ 

24/4 16/6 


70/? 43/* 

II/- 7/10*. 

10/6 6 + 

9!*a 62% 

sr up 

40/6 31/* 

15/3 M/7% 

17/7% 12/6 

45*1 3l*a 

8-86 5 36 

7000 4575 

ITS 66% 

42*a 24% 

St 

40% 32% 

2560 1763 

54*4 3610 

3300 2600 

299-8 240 

58 40*4 

20/10*4 17/3 

55/* 37/* 

5500 3700 

X. X 

17/6*4 l2/0*« 

62/6 37/6 

S' Sr 


Ordinary 


Wellman Eng. 7/9 

Wnlr Group 19/3 

Koodk phtTmaMatictli 
Allied Supplier* 40/9 

Aas. Brit. Foods 10/l't 

Auoc Fltherlea 7/IO*a* 

Avon Product! $70*4 

Beechem Group 45/9 

B«ghln Fr.170 

Bovrll 30/- 

Brooke Bond *B* 15+ 

Cadbury Schweppes 11/10% 
Colg,•Palmolive $42 

Col. Sugar Ref. 0A.7 05 

Rtch Lovell 12+ 

Gelgy Fr.S.464l 

General Foods 000'* 

General Mills $3I*« 

Glaxo 83+ 

Halnz $35% 

Kraftco Corp. $37% 

L'Oraal Fr.1903 

Motta L.3000 

Nestle Fr.S.3l3( 

Perrier Fr. 242 

Procter Gamble $54% 

Ranka-Hovls 19/9 

Rackltt A Colm. 46/- 

Sendoz Fr.S.4l0( 

r irs 0/11*4 

B Lyle 23/3* 

Unigate 17/3 

Unilever 53/6 

Unilever NV. 185+ 

Unlted Biscuits 20/9* 


17/6 

13/6 

10/- 

Motors, aircraft 
Atsoc. Englnrg. 

149 

f-1/3 

5 5 

5/7*. 

BLMC 

7/1*. 

l%d 

7 7 

31% 

12*4 

Boeing 

117*4 

4* • 

.. 

44*4 

30*4 

Caterpillar Tract 

$37*4 

+ 1*4 

3*2 

35*4 

16*4 

Chrysler 

$25*4 

-1 

2 3 

0/1*4 

3+ 

Chrysler (UK) 'A* 

3/1*. 

... 

... 

129*4 

04*4 

Citroen 

Fr. 115 1 

1-3-3 

.. 

430 

316 

Daimler-Benz 

D378 

-7 

2*2 

24/9 

•4/6 

Dowty Group 

19/9 

3d 

5 3 

W/9 

261*. 

Dunlop 

31/9* 

+2/4*. 

5 2 

3546 

2611 

Fiat 

L.2B6I 

f-31 

4 2 


19/6 

17 

Ford fBDR) 

Gen. Dynamics 

29/9 

$20*. 

t\l; 

3*5 

«/- 

SC 

Gen. Mts. (Un.) 

41/3 

1 1 /- 

4*2 

3l*i 

Goodyear 

$27*. 

1 *■ 

3 1 

45/9 

27/3 

Hawker Slddeley 

39/4*. 

+ 1/6 

6 6 

32+ 

21- 

Honda (EDR) 

21/- 

-41- 

4-9 

370 

166 

Komatsu 

Y.I67 

-6 

5 1 

21 

7 

Lockheed 

$12*. 

+ 1 


73/6 

41+ 

i. Lucas 

50+ 

+ 9d 

36 

16*4 

BS 

Massey Ferguson 
McDonnell Douglas 

$C.I0% 

f 1 


27*. 

13 

$21*. 

1*. 

... 

1700 

1064 

Mlchelln ’B’ 

Fr.1209 

f 17 

0 9 

200 

142 

Nissan Motor 

Y.I42 

5 

5 6 

284 4 
3500 

232 

2321 

Peugaot 

Plrelll-Spa 

Fr.244*. 

L.2055 

-3 

39 

2*9 

25/1*4 

JO/4*. 

Rolls-Royce 

15/6 

1 2/1*1 

7 7 

20/4't 

15/9 

Smiths Indust. 

20/4*. 

+ 1/10'. 

5 4 

245 

160 

Steyr-Dmler-Pch. 

%24l 

3 3 

390 

252 

Toyota Motors 

Y.252 

‘"20 

3 2 

40*4 

24 

United Aircraft 

$34*. 

1% 


299*4 

202*4 

Volkswagen 

D. 202*. 

3 

4 5 

265 

144 

Volvo 

Kr.161 

-8 

1 0 

9/7*. 

5 + 

Westland 

6/6 

+4*M 

0-0 

13/6 

19 

Wlimoc-Breeden 

11/11*4 

+ 1/2*4 

5 1 



Office equip* photo. 



560 

290 

anon Camera 

Y.362 

+26 

2 2 

04 

57% 

Eastman Kodak 

$69*« 

+3*. 

18 

656 

430 

Fuji Photo 

Y.470 

+0 

1-6 

1750 

1352 

Gevaert Photo. 

Fr.B. 1720 

+55 

3 3 

T 

IT 

Gestetner ‘A* 

20/9 

+3d 

1-9 

Nippon Optical 

Y.435 

+47 

17 

3300 

2340 

Olivetti Prlv. 

L.2768 

+27 

... 

36+ 


Ozilkf 

m 


3*4 

IIIH 

Xerox 

090% 

h3*s 

0 9 


26/6 20/6 

9/4*a 6/3 

3Pi 21*4 

55*4 MS 

50+ 37S 

SS/3 33/9 

62/6 50/3 

23/6 13/- 


El 


Paper A publMilng 
Bowater Paper 46/9* 

British Printing 6/4% 

Bunzl Pulp A P. 15/9* 

Crown Zeller. $31% 

DKG 26/6* 

Inveresk Paper 0/6 

MacMillan Bl. P. 0C25V 

McGrow Hill SIP* 

News of the Wld. 24+ 

Paeraon Long. l9/4*a 

Penguin Pub. 40/- 

fUed Inti. 35/7*4 

W. H. Smith 'A' 62+ 

Thomaon Organ. 14/9 

OapES^CbuiKles 16/1*4 

n 9 nivnvnn»« fi 

Lend Securities 27/9*4 

Lon. Mereh. Sea. 14/1*4 

Hoc. Esc A Pty 26/6 


mir 

SkZ. 


M» VI* 

Ifit IJ/» 

X X 

I k 

fL $ 


Airlines A shipping 
American Airlines I 
Brit. A Comm. * 

Cunard \ 

Furness Withy 
Hariand A Wolff 
Japan Air Lines 
KLM 

Laird Group 
Lufthansa 
Ocean Steamship 
Pan American 
P. A O. Defd. 

Swan, Hunter 
Swissair (Bearer) 
TWA 
UAL 


Bljenkorf %388 

Boots Pure Drug 44/7% 

Brit. Home Strs. 31/3 

British Shoe 23/l't 

Burton Group 30/6 

Debanhams 29/6 

Gslerles Lafayette Fr. 183 

Gelerlas Pracdos %33l 

Grattan Ware. 45/6 

G. T. A. A P. 026*4 

GUS ‘A* 61+ 

House of Freser 23/— 

Innovation Fr.B.2 

Int. Stores 11/6 

Karstadt D.349 

Kaufhof D.252 

La Radoute Fr.556 

La Rlnascente L 3 I 9 'i 

Marks A Spencer 59/9 

Mltsukoshl Y.32I 

Montgomery W. $27*4 

Myer emporium 0A.3 • 2 

Neckerman D.94 

Nouvallei Gals. Fr.171 

O.K. Bazaars ‘A* 94+ 

Prlntemps Fr.152 

Provld. Clothg. 37/9 

Sears Roebuck $70% 

Tesco Stores 13/0*4 

United Drapery 10/3 

Woolworth 16/3 

Textiles, clothing 
Burlington $42*4 

Carpets International 17/9 
Carrington A D. 5/4% 

Coats, Pens. 10/3 . 


Carrington A D. 
Coats, Pens. 
Courtaulds 
Genesco 
Eng. Calico 
Snla Vlscosa Prlv. 
Stevens, J. P. 

Tel Jin 
Toray Ind 
West Riding W. 
Woolcombers 


Brit. Amer. Tob. 
Carreras ‘B’ 
Gallaher 
Imperial Tobacc. 
Rembrandt 

Utillties/raili 
Canadian Pacific 
Chubu 
Chugoku 
Cons. Edison 
E.B.E.S. 

Intercom. 

Kanial Elec. P. 
R.W.E. 

Tokyo Elec. Power 
Tokyo Gas 


Alliance Trust 
Atlas Elec 
B.E.T. Defd. 
British Assets 
able A Wireless 
Foreign A Col. 
Globe Inv. 
Industrial A Gen. 
Mercantile Inv. 


110/6 I 3+ 

4/9*4 +2%d 

21/9 l-l'id 

15/3 +7* *d 

23/- +6d 


$C.63*4 *• 

YA32 4 2 
Y.730 -10 

S23*t +% 

Fr.B.2450 +30 
Fr.B.I745 ... 
Y.657 +2 

D.I06 -I 
Y.625 -3 

YJI -I 


Air Uqulde 
Allied LP. 
William Baird 


British Match 
British Oxygen 
British Ropes 
Cope Allman 
DeLaRue 

H$%6rf 

HUdaonVBay 


Fr. 344-3 - 0-7 


' ^ W 


High Low 


Cltoh 

Johnson Matchey 
Llng-Tamco-Vought 
Litton Industrlaa 


Minneta M. A M. 
Mitsui 

Rank Org. *A’ 
Sean‘A’ 


Thos. Tilling 14/6 

Turnar A New.ll 33/11 

Union arblde $38*i 

Wilkinson Swd. 9+ 

Oll 

Aquitaine Fr.4S 

Brit. Petroleum 00/6 

Burmth 011 61+' 

Cle. Petroles Fr.U 

Continental Oil $27*< 

Galsenberg AG. DJ2 

Gulf 011 029 

Mobil Oil 055*i 

Petroffna Fr.B. 

Phillips Petroleum $30*i 

Royal Dutch £23*< 

Shall Transport 80/3 

Stan. Oil Calif. $#4 

Stan. Oil Indiana $49*i 

Stan. Oil N.J. $70*. 

Taxaco Inc $33*« 

Gold mlnae-flnanee 
OFSIT 122/4 

Anglo-American 74/6* 

Charter Cons. 64/6 

Cons. Gold Fids. 61/3 

General Mining 192/4 

J’burg. Cons. 440/- 

Rand Selection 145/- 

Unlon Corpn. 51+ 

Mlnae A metals 
Alcan Alum. $G2 

Alussulssa Fr.S.i 

Amer. Mat. Cllm. $33 T i 

Amal. Tin Nlgar. 4/7*4 

Anaconda 124*4 

CAST. 37/9 

Cons’d Tin Smelters 45/-* 
De Beers Defd. 50/6* 

Falconbrldge $C.I 

Inter. Nickel $45 


Price, 

Change 

YMId 

Oct 7, 

on 

Oct. 

1970 

wash 

7 

Y.I23 

-1 

4*9 

07+ 

+ 1/6 

2-9 

0l7*s 

+*• 

... 

126% 

+ 1% 

... 

D428 

-14 

2-2 

009% 

+ 1% 

2-0 

Y.I60 

+ M 

4*4 

130/9 

+2/6 

(Mv 

24/l*s 

+1/- 

IT 

25/6* 

+6d 

3-4 

14/6 

33^0*s 

i & 

+'4 

4-0 

6-4 

5*2 

9h 

+3d 

6*7 

Fr.452 

+7 

2-5 

00/6 

+4+ 

5 3 

6I+* 

+5/9 

j’.j 

Fr.163-9 

+5-8 

m 

$27*4 

+ 1% 


D J2 

— 1 

4-9 

129 

+ 1*4 

52 

$55*a 

+3 ? i 

4*3 

Fr.B.2065 

+70 

3 5 

$30% 

- 1 -% 

... 

£23% 

+% 

3-6 


xt 

3*6 

5 8 

$49*. 

+2 

4-6 

$70*s 

+3% 

5 6 " 

$33% 

+2*. 

4-8 

ICO 



122/6 

+W 

7*2 

74/6* 

+2/6 

2 5 

64/6 

+2+ 

& 

61/3 

+?/- 

2*4 

192/6 

+ 12/6 

4*6 

440/- 

ar 

21 

145/- 

3 4 

51/- 

+4/4*. 

21 

$C22% 

+ !'■ 


Fr.S.3240 

-10 

2-5 

$33% 

-1 

41 

4/7% 

+4*ad 

8-6 

$24*4 

+2% 

7-8 


+9d 

5 3 


Kannecott 

$42 

+% 

62 

Lonr ho 

22/-* 

+3+ 

4-5 

Mount Isa 
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Moiray. mprkfft indicators 

The American Treasury bill rate waa unexpectedly higher after 
having come out below 6 per cent for two weeks, but the trend 
wee atill towards cheaper money at the short end of money 
marketa, the 7-day rate dropping almost 1 per cant in the 
Eurodollar market. Firmness of the gold pride had no impact on ‘ 
th e foreign exchanges. _ _ 
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> How to process natural gas cryogenically 
without freezing up profits. 


We did It for Consolidated Gas Sup¬ 
ply Corporation In the design, engi¬ 
neering, and construction of their 
new natural-gas-processing plant at 
Hastings, West Virginia. The 150-mll- 
llon-cubic-feet-per-day cryogenic 
facility not only provides more eco¬ 
nomical and efficient liquids recov¬ 
ery, but It also furnishes a higher- 
purity product than formerly was 
possible. 

Operating at temperatures as low 
as —140°F„ the new plant recovers 
ethane, propane, normal and Iso-bu¬ 
tane, and gasoline—feedstocks for 
the chemical, petrochemical, and 


petroleum industry. At the same time, 
it returns a hlgh-Btu natural-gas fuel 
tothepipelineforConGascustomers. 

We believe the highly successful 
Consolidated Gas facility will be the 
forerunner of many similar units. The 
modern cryogenic gas-processing 
plant can be designed to recover 
helium, reject nitrogen, produce 
pure methane or LNG, and recover 
ethane, as well as propane and heav¬ 
ier hydrocarbons—all mors econom¬ 
ically than with other processes. 
Want to know more? Write for your 
copy of “Economic factors In cryo¬ 
genic gas p r oos satn g." 


KELLOGG INTERNATIONAL 
CORPORATION 

62 CHILTERN STREET, LONDON, WIM 2AD 








KOMATSU: 

Earthbound for Earth’s Sake 


to put the idle areas of the world to work 


Unlike some other industrial giants, 
Komatsu chooses to explore the earth be¬ 
fore it explores the heavens. Consider the 
problems here. Today, over half the world 
is hungry. Tomorrow, with twice as many 
people, human survival will depend upon a 
doubled supply of food, water, shelter. We 
approach the problem practically, by de¬ 
signing and making machinery to draw the 
idle areas of the earth into a more viable 
ecosystem. 

The desert-like regions, for example, can 


become green and verdant with modern 
irrigation technique, but only with machin¬ 
ery designed to function in tropical cli¬ 
mates. Komatsu R & D test programs for 
earthmoving machines search for hot- 
weather trouble points in essential equip¬ 
ment for water, farming, forestry. 

Deserts are only part of the earth's sur¬ 
faces we're concerned with. Making non¬ 
productive areas productive is a corporate 
way of life at Komatsu. 



Shaping the world of tomorrow 



Main Products: buHdojters, dozer shovels, dump trucks, 
jfiaotor graders, scrapers, raclaimars/stackarsi forklift trucks, snow vehicles, presses. 
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hose urban guerrillas 

The Montreal kidnappers are 
the brothers in terrorism of the 
Palestinian hijackers and the 
other new practitioners of grab- 
a-hostage politics. It's a form of 
war—and it will have to be 
fought as a war, page 9. 



Vi M 


Ted’s on top 

The Government’s current poli¬ 
tical offensive is being conducted 
with panache, and should make 
critics of Mr Heath's so-called 
idle summer eat their words. 
But Mr Bather appears to be 
planning only half a Budget for 
later this month, and that could 
be a big mistake, page 12. Next 
week's electoral test for Mr 
Heath in St Marylebone, page 

17 . 


China isn’t Chiang’s 

If the United Nations imitated 
the way Canada has recognised 
Peking, it might cut its way out 
of the China problem—and help 
the Taiwanese, page 13. 


% 
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The love-hate bug 

It kills thousands, maims 
millions and pollutes the air, 
but the motor car is the 
twentieth century's symbol of 
wealth—especially to those who 
don’t possess one. A special 
survey of the motor industry 
across the world by Ian Coulter, 
after page 6?.' More bad news 
for the British car makers, page 



Colossi of Whitehall 

In Mr Heath's reorganisation of 
central government, Mr John 
Davies has beeu given a huge 
department of trade and indus¬ 
try, which may be workable; 
and Mr Peter Walker has been 
given a monster department for 
the environment, which looks 
unmanageable. Mr Heath him¬ 
self has rightly taken more 
power, so that the Prime 
Minister of Britain—rather than 
officials at the Treasury—may in 
the future have the most power 
in indicating to other cabinet 
ministers what they can and 
cannot do, page 10. 


Stagflation galore 

Exports pegged but imports 
rising, output flat and profits 
falling, 12 per cent wage infla¬ 
tion But fewer jobs. It’s all 
depressingly British and adds pp 
to 1 per cent economic growth. 
No wonder Mr Baiber had littlp 
to say on Thursday, page 63; 
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Letters 


Middle East 

Sir —Mr C. F. Snow (Letters, October 3rd), 
tries to exonerate Arab governments from 
complicity in the hijackings, but conveniently 
forgets Egypt’s official welcome of the 
hijackers of the Olympic Airways aircraft at 
Athens just over two months ago. And we 
are now regaled with photographs of Miss 
Khaled, the potential mass murderess, sit¬ 
ting relaxed and Smiling in Cairo with other 
.released criminals who had killed and 
maimed innocent people at Zurich and 
Munich. 

The fact is that the governments of. 
Jordan and Lebanon provide the bases for 
the terrorists and Egypt aids and abets them 
With a callous and cynical disregard of 
normal civilised behaviour. The Inter¬ 
national Civil Aviation Organisation 
legal committee, considering international 
Sanctions to stamp out hijacking, has 
approved a proposal for international 
banning of air services to any country 
refusing to release hijacked aircraft crews 
and passengers, or to return hijackers for 
punishment. Of the three countries voting 
against the motion, one was reported to be 
Egypt and another Lebanon. Could it be 
that thfey had in mind future hijackings by 
their prot£g6s whom they have been 
denouncing so hypocritically ?—Yours 
faithfully, M. Blake 

London, No 

Sir—M r M. Meacher's misguided sympathy 
for the Palestinian terrorists (Letters, 
September 26th) is to be deplored. His 
concern should be directed towards the 
silent majority of Palestinians who have 
been forced to live these past 22 years in 
conditions of misery and penury and who 
now yearn for peace. The strategy of the 
Popular Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine, which calls for fomenting 
strife in order to prevent a negotiated 
settlement with Israel, will only perpetuate 
that misery. It is simply a continuation of 
the cruel and senseless policy of the Arab 
leadership, which has refused to resettle the 
refbgfees in the vast and underpopulated 
regions of the Middle East because it would 
remove the main obstacle to peace with 
Israel. Are the rewards of revanchism and 
spite sufficiently high to justify such an 
inhuman policy ? 

Mr Meachcr advocates a Palestinian 
state which would embrace all Palestinians, 
whether Moslems, Christians, Jews or 
atheists, living together as equal citizens 
regardless of religion, colour or race. Does 
not Israel fit that description precisely ? Is 
there (apart from Israel) another democracy 
in the Middle East which extends to all of 
its citilens the full benefits of civil liberties, 


due process of law and the right to vote in 
freely contested elections ? 

The logic of Mr Meacher’s argument 
seems to be that whereas the Arabs of 
Palestine are entitled to self-determination, 
the Jews are not. No fair-minded person 
could possibly accept a formula that is so 
blatantly unjust. Mr Meacher may be 
prepared to view with equanimity the 
destruction of the Jewish statip. The Jewish 
nation, which has striven for 2,000 years to 
reassert its sovereignty in its ancestral 
homeland, will not acquiesce so readily.— 
Yours faithfully, Jacob GewirTz 

London, NW4 

. Sir —Mr S. F. Kissin (Letters, October 3rd) 
thinks the number of Palestinian Arabs now 
living in exile “ cannot be more than a 
fraction ” of the 3 million figure . I 
originally mentioned. Admittedly, no precise 
official figures exist, but in fact it is reliably 
estimated that, quite apart from 300,000 
living within the state of Israel, well over a 
million are settled in the occupied West 
Bank of Jordan, 100,000 in Syria, nearly 
200,000 in Lebanon, over 400,000 in the 
Gaza Strip, 50,000 in Kuwait, 50,000 in the 
UAR, 50,000 in Iraq, and further large 
numbers, whose size is not exactly known, 
scattered between Libya, Sudan, the Arabian 
Gulf and beyond. 

I accept that the term “ exile ” was 
used loosely with comprehensive scope to 
embrace both living as an exile in someone 
else’s country and living under occupation 
which those subjected to it find increasingly 
obnoxious. But to differentiate these 
conditions, which are equally politically 
explosive and equally likely to continue 
disturbing international stability in the 
Middle East till recognised and reversed 
(which was what the hijackings were all 
about), is a mere verbal quibble.—Yours 
faithfully, Michael Meacher 

House of Commons , SWt 

Rent control 

Sir —You comment (August 29th) on the 
British Government’s hesitancy on rent con¬ 
trol. In New South Wales, where I have 
a wide experience in this field, rent control 
in one form or another has existed since 
1932. At present rents of controlled proper¬ 
ties are tied to the 1939 rent basis and the 
position is now governed by the Landlord 
and Tenant (Amendment) Act, 1948. This 
tyihg of rent has resulted in much injustice 
to owners of controlled (prescribed) 
premises. 

Since 1948 landlords have been able to 
obtain possession of prescribed premises 
only by establishing in court the validity of 
one of a limited number of grounds and 
until 1968 comparatively few orders for 
possession were made. In that year an 
amending Act was passed adding a further 
ground “ ground W,” thus enabling a 
magistrate to make an order for possession 
where he feels that the means of the lessee, 
together with the means of those persons 
ordinarily residing with him, are such that 
they can reasonably be expected to pay a 
market (non-controllcd) rental. Coupled with 
this provision is a further provuion which 
has rite effect of increasing the rant of pre¬ 


scribed premises to one-nineteenth of the 
assessed annual value When the income of 
the tenant and those persons normally Ey¬ 
ing with him exceeds A$4,ooo per annum. 
Since these^ provisions came into effect on 
December 31, 1968, numerous orders for 
possession have been made, and^oncc vacant 
possession is obtained it becomes very simple 
to remove the premises from control. * 

Although by no means perfect, it is 
apparent that this has the effect of compel¬ 
ling those able to pay market rents to do so, 
and side-steps the problems adverted to in 
the last paragraph of your article.—Yours 
faithfully, G. J. Durie 

Public Solicitor’s Offiffe 

Sydney , NSW 

Common European currency 

Sir —You have opposed a common European 
currency and said that “Britain needs to 
argue fiercely that it will be quite possible 
to preserve some flexibility in exchange 
rates” even after it has entered the EEC. 
As a company lawyer I would like to submit 
two experiences out of my practice to you: 

1. Two large European companies con¬ 
cluded a deal some years ago under which 
they would use part of each other's new 
large scale facilities in different countries 
in the common market, one of which was 
Germany. The deal was concluded by top 
management in terms of dollars, but 
implemented in formal contracts providing 
for payment in national • currencies for 
services. The parties were, of course, incur¬ 
ring costs in such national currencies. After 
the revaluation of the DM the question arose 
whether payments should continue to be, 
made on the basis of the formal contracts 
or on the basis of the original dollar agree¬ 
ment. The latter would have meant that one 
of the parties would pay to the other less 
DM than before, while that other party was 
incurring the same costs. The conclusion of 
one of the lawyers was that top management 
in Europe cannot as yet really conclude 
such large overall deals in dollars. Business¬ 
men must wait for a common currency to 
be established before they can treat the 
EEC in all respects as one market. 

2. A large service organisation provides 
services across a number of frontiers in the 
common market and has drawn up general 
conditions providing for DM payments. A 
national service organisation wished to join 
in, but naturally its general conditions provi¬ 
ded for payments in natipnal currencies. In 
the course of implementing this combination 
it was agreed that the rational service 
organisation would pass on to its customers 
all consequences of the general conditions 
of the European organisation. Hie resulting 
combined service, however, could not 
effectively be distinguished in a national 
part and a European part. The effect, of a 
revaluation of the DM on this situation 
would be very difficult to calculate for a 
given service, and any general formula used 
would have inequitable, results on the 
attendant fee. The conclusion of one of the 
lawyers dealing with the case was that 
revaluation in such a ease of integration of 
business on a European scale could be a 
source of many inequities; and that for this 
rea&n the whole deal would have to be 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS 


£5000 PA AND OVER 


Corporate 
and Financial 
Planning 

We need an exceptional Senior Consultant to help in 
developing our major new service In corporate and 
financial planning. He should have experience of planning 
and a substantial business background which will probably 
include a period of general management. He will also be 
expected to take charge of introducing the service, 
presenting it expertly to the senior management of our 
clients. 

The service will use advanced computer based techniques. 
Experience of these is desirable but not essential for this 
consultant, since Scicon, with over three hundred qualified 
staff, will support him with all the necessary computing, 
mathematical modelling and other techniques. 


Scientific Control 
Systems Ltd 


Please apply with full curriculum vitae to: 
The Personnel Manager, 

Scientific Control Systems Limited, 
Glllow House, 6 Wlnsley Street, 

London, W1LP 4AQ. Quoting Ref. 11/01/E 



SENIOR ECONOMIST 

Head of Economic Research 

c£ 5,000 p.a. + Bonus schema 

A. nro .opportunity oooura for a wall-quaJlfled end experienced 
Boonbnlht, In his 30u, to join one of Cm Clty*n more nopmaivo, 
espemotoalit-oaindetf nnd highly respected Urate of stock br o k er ; they 
are acknowledged to be ewtooiget the leader In eomputerieatlon and 
investment leeeanoh. 

The appointment offers an authoritative Economlet, who baa a keen 
inherent and proven ability, in oomnwroe and financial Clroiee, the 
obaaoe to play n key rote in the development of the firm’s eervloe 
in the Boonomlc field. 

Inttiafiy, he will work within the Inveetmeot Research Department in 
fORfiuttflng lntetpretottOBe of puttUehed Boobonto Report* and in 
producing pmoUoaA evnluntlene and opinioas on the likely effect* of 
event# In the vnrtoue burthen* field*. In which the firm is accepted ae 
Heins highly Sfongd; Further, he will he expected to otetet the GAM- 
Edged Partneni in the Interpretation of Economic Events. 

It le envisaged that toe appointed applicant's duties w*ll rapidly 
become broader baaed, hi* being afforded the neoeeeery opportunity to 
develop bta own apedailet operation ae the Head of th* firin'* 
BooMteie. Reeeareh 

Fringe beneste bait the eehlortty of the appointme n t. The arm's honae 
eeheme le pattteslariy to fft n . 


To SleeiMi to poeUioa in greater detail and to arrange for an inter¬ 
view, telephone Mr If* A. SUvennan—3499 (M ttnee). 

■ UOTB EXECUTIVE SHRINK LTB, 

AlUanea HteUfi, J 9-30 High Holboro, WC 1 V «AZ 

Specialist* consultants to m Banking, Finance and Stoekbroktng provedon* 

4U applications trill be MU in strict confidence and no details imported 
to client mahout the appUeant'i content 


Corporate 

Financial Controller 


for a large commercial organisation at the forefront of the 
service industry with plans for further substantial capital 
investment. * 

e the role is to advise on financial policy and on all aspects 
of financial administration. An important aspect of the task 
is full responsibility for the accounting function, including 
the progressive development of management information, 
budgetary and cost control systems in operating divisions, 
e success in applying modem methods of financial control 
and management accounting at the apex of a large , 
commercial or industrial undertaking is essential. Experience 
should have included involvement in corporate planning, 
appraisal of major capital projects, and the conduct of 
financial negotiations in the City and with government 
departments. 

e age under 50. Salary negotiable in the region of £8,000, 
but could be more. Location London. 

Write in complete confidence to Sir Peter Youens as 
adviser to the client. 

JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS LTD 

IO HAI.LAM STREET • LONDON WIN 6DJ 


Group 

Legal Adviser 


o this is a new appointment at the City centre of a 
large diversified British group with an enviable 
record of profitable and dynamic expansion over the 
past decade, particularly overseas. Assets exceed 

£i 50 M. 

# the requirement is for a solicitor r- preferably a 
graduate—with experience acquired at corporate 
level in an internationally based public company or 
in a merchant bank. Readiness to travel is mandatory. 

• age, 30-40. Starting salary negotiable to interest 
men already earning £6,opo. 

Write in complete confidence to Sir Peter Youens 
as adviser to the group. 

JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS 

UMITED 

1 o hallaM street • London Win '> • 
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to renegotiatipnin case of a revalua- 
devauuatk 


ubnor a devaluation, thus putting a time 
bomb under the whole structure. 


Based on th6fe and other experiences with 
business situations on a European scale I 
am now convinced that really integrated 
business dealing on the scale of the common 
market requires a common currency.—Yours 
faithfully, D. Schepers 

Wassenaar, Holland 


Teachers* pay 

Sir —Surely the EIU report on teachers’ pay 
is hardly an adequate starting point for a 
discussion of a new salary structure (Septem¬ 
ber 19th) since it does not take sufficient 
account of the variety of school organisation 
and draws the wrong conclusions regarding 
the relationship between the salaries of 
teachers in schools and in other parts of 
the educational system. 

Commenting on the salary scales for 
teachers in colleges of education and further 
education, the report says “ they do not in 
general reveal major disparities in terms 
of offering alternative career opportunities ” 
for school teachers. But a study of average 
salaries by age suggests the opposite con¬ 
clusion (see graph). Many teachers are aware 
of this possibility. In 1966-67, 863 teachers 
transferred from the schools to colleges of 
education and another 853 to colleges of 
further education : they represented 60 per 
cent and 15 per cent of the entrants and 
re-entrants to these colleges in that year 
(“ Statistics of Education,” 1967, Vol 4). 



The salaries actually received by school 
teachers depend on both the salary scales 
and the proportions of posts of various kinds 
allocated to their schools. Since schools vary 
greatly in size and type of organisation, it 
iy inevitable that different kinds of schools 
have different establishment ratios; eg, 


primary schools have relatiyely more head¬ 
ships than secondary schools, and secondary 
Wools have proportionately more head pf 
and graded posts than primary 
kchtods- When combined with a common 
salary tckle, differences in establishment 


ratios can result in salary differentials 
between teachers in different types of school. 
These differentials have been a source of 
considerable unrest within recent years and 
it would seem only reasonable to consider 
the effect of any changes in the salary 
structure on both primary and secondary 
schools as well as the school system as a 
whole.—Yours*faithfully, Freda Conway 
University of Salford, Lancs 

Commercial radio 

Sir —Most of tihe problems outlined in your 
article cm commercial radio (September 
26th) have been considered by us, amid 
perhaps I could answer some of the points 
raised. 

The Campaign for Independent Broad¬ 
casting has stated that we would like to see 
as many stations operating as technically 
feasible and commercially viable. This 
would give consumers the widest possible 
choice in listening. We should like to see 
overlap with stations, wherever possible. 

We feel that the stations should be 
completely independent of one another and 
should produce, where possible, their own 
programme material. The stations should 
have their own news-gathering and reporting 
facilities. Local newspapers could have a 
controlling interest in a station, but. only if 
there is more than one station broadcasting 
in the area. We are totally against 
monopolies of broadcasting companies 
being fanned, likewise monopolies of news 
media. 


interference-free reception is available of 
the many VHF Stations broadcasting* : r 

The Campaign for Independent Broad¬ 
casting would like to see regional 
independent stations, as well as local radio, 
as Mr Kirkhope pointed out, simply 
because this would lead to wider choice of 
entertainment programmes, as region^ 
stations would have much more negotiating 
power in the form of financial rewards to' 
people such as the Musicians' Union, and 
would be, able to pay for more quality 
programmes. However, we do not exclude 
altogether the value of local independent 
stations to the consumers. 

Lastly we should like to see a body 
similar to the Press Council in structure, to 
be set up to issue a renewable licence 
frequency to operators. The council would 
have to have some of the better qualities of 
the ITA, especially advertising control—to 
guard against sponsorship—and would also 
adjudicate in cases of dispute. As for 
whether the owners of the stations should 
own or rent their transmitters, etc, from the 
council would be, we consider, a matter pf 
choice for the operator. 

When Mr Chataway, the Minister of 
Posts and Telecommunications, comes to 
draft his plans for independent radio, we 
certainly hope that he takes into 
consideration the all-important views of the 
consumers.—Yours faithfully, 

Martin Rosen 
Campaign for Independent Broadcasting 
London , Nig 


The article also mentions VHF radio. 
It was suggested that it was a mistake for 
the BBC in 1967 to put their local stations 
on the VHF band only. We agree— 
the BBC should have started putting 
alternative programmes on this waveband 
when they first started VHF transmissions. 
The BBC, in their wisdom, merely 
duplicated the existing services on the 
medium and long wavebands, and put 'them 
on to the VHF band. There was, there¬ 
fore, little motivation for listeners to buy 
VHF sets. Now the new BBC “ local,” 
or more accurately, mini-regional, stations 
are broadcasting requests and reception 
reports from many listeners outside the 
stations’ news areas. This new service is 
motivating people to listen to VHF, just 
as we are sure independent radio would do, 
if put on the higher frequency end of the 
band. 

Whilst there are always “ black spots ” 
for radio reception, on any frequency, we 
did carry out a small test in Piccadilly 
Circus and other points in the centre of 
London, including inside steel framed 
buildings. With a small radio held in the 
palm of the hand, with a four-inch aerial, we 
went amongst the* heavy traffic and neon 
signs, and excellent reception was obtained 
of BBC Radio London, BBC Radios Two, 
Three and Four on the VHF band. Many 
cheap radios are coming from the Far East, 
including those that are affixable to a car, 
with VHF band. We understand that there 
will be a number of British car radios 
with this band on next year. On the 
continent, however, the majdjity of car 
radios are equipped to receive VHF and 


Trades Union Congress 

Sir —The short answer to Mr LowcV 
inquiry in your issue of October 3rd about 
Messrs Scanlon and Feather’s strange 
cricketing techniques is that for years past 
trade union leaders have been ignoring 
the batsman and his wicket and bowling 
at longstop. Mr Heath has now dispensed 
with that old-fashioned position in his 
field,—Yours faithfully, 

Eyemouth, Berwickshire T. D. Thomson 
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PROPERTY 


The 
people 
in property 
finance 


SAGE & DAWSON 

(LI FE & PENSIONS) LTD. 


Lease -Backs & Mortgages 

4 The Mortgage and Finance 

Department of Sage and Dawson 
deals with every aspect of 
property finance from house 
purchase to lease-backs, also 
short term finance. 

For information and personal 
service contact • 
Mr. D Gilroy, Sage and Dawson 
(Life & Pensions) Ltd., 3 Lloyd's 
v Avenue, London E C 3. 01480-7447 
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IRVINE DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 

Industrial Land 

Fully serviced sites 

1-40 Acres 

Immediately available 
Housing available for all 
workers. Full details from 


Chief Estates Officer, 
Irvine Development 
Corporation 

Perceton House, Irvine, 
Ayrshire. Tel. Irvine 4100 
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BOAC's family fare to New York: Head of family 
from £104-4$ return. Each dependent £87-10s return. 

•Ask your travel agent or BOAC about these 

cut (Mr! U&wy . 
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Those urban guerrillas 


If you are filled with rage because the twentieth century is 
as imperfect as the others, or because the injustice that 
hurts you most has not been removed from the world, 
or just because you cannot get other people to agree with 
you, you are entitled to grab the first person you see on 
the street and hold him at gunpoint in a cellar until 
the government buys you off. It sounds like nonsense, 
and the overwhelming majority of people would say it 
was nonsense. Yet there is only a sliver of difference 
between this and the argument used by the kidnappers 
,wof Mr Cross and Mr Laporte in Montreal. 

The men with machine-guns who took Mr Cross and 
Mr Laporte from their homes call themselves the Front 
for the Liberation of Quebec, but they do not want an 
independent Quebec and the majority of the local inde¬ 
pendence movement will have nothing to do with them ; 
their real politics, 59 far as it is possible to pick an idea 
out of the neo-marxist jargon, are the politics of some¬ 
thing called universal revolution. The men they seized, 
a British trade official and Quebec’s minister of labour, 
were not selected as particular enemies of that idea. They 
were hostages pure and simple : living men who would 
be turned into dead bodies if their captors did not get 
<tieir way. It takes only one small step beyond this to 
reach the kidnapping, in the name of some revolutionary 
new order, of an unknown housewife shopping in a 
supermarket. 

What has happened in Montreal, and is happening in 
«a lot of other places too, is the increasingly indiscriminate 
of violence for the sake of increasingly imprecise 
political objectives. It is the uncontrolled in pursuit of the 
undefined. The other word for h, of course, is terrorism. 
The terrorists are the people who .reject the idea that 
it should be possible to set some limits on the use of force 
in settling political quarrels. Men have spent a good deal 
of history in trying to impose such limits. The limits 
have never been accepted by everyone, and they have 
.^often been violated, but they have done something to 
make life a little less anarchic. One such rule qf thumb 
was the notion that there ought to be a clear Connection 
between the grievance that makes people resort to violence 
and the targets of their violence. That is why feudal 


theoreticians said that single combat was a suitable way 
of settling the thing ; and why, when that had long since 
failed to catch on, the eighteenth century tried to confine 
war to a test of strength between uniformed armies ; and 
why, when that failed too, it was at least thought proper 
to make a declaration of war against the people you 
proposed to have it out with. The technique of the 
terrorist snaps the last constraint. The people a terrorist 
kills, or threatens to kill if his demands are not met, are 
more or less random victims. Their chief qualification for 
being selected is that he can get at them. 

It is not only the Canadian government that finds itself 
stuck for an answer to the anybody-is-fair-prey game. 
There are half a dozen Latin American countries where 
left-wing revolutionaries and right-wing counter-terrorists 
have polished the trick of whipping a man off the pave¬ 
ment—remember the murdered German ambassador in 
Guatemala—and disappearing with him into some unfind- 
able hideout in the city. The Palestinian hijackans go 
about their work in a different way but the aim is the 
same: to get control of an airliner full of people who 
have nothing to do with the Palestinians’ quarrel with 
Israel and threaten to blow them to pieces unless their 
governments do what the hijackers say. So far the Weather¬ 
men and the Black Panthers have not pullecLioff a political 
kidnapping in the United States. But it wiu be surprising 
if they do not try ; the Black Panthere have the $aofo 
immediate aim as the Palestinians and the FLQ-<—the 
release of friends held in prison for previous acts of 
violence—and they can see the advantage of an operation’ 
that promises to make a sentence of imprisonment more or 
less a formality. There are men in Ulster and Dublin, and 
other places, who have similar motives and. who can 
make the same calculation. A cabinet minister or an 
ambassador will fetch a foie {nice; if you can’t get one 
of those, a mayor or a businessman will do very nicely ; 
and if even that is beyond your reach you can play on 
the heartstrings of public, opinion with anybody who 
has a family, and friends who want to see him whole 
again. There; must be a lot of. men around the world 
who .have noted the Palestinians’ success, and tfaeqtUand- 
mouse game in Montreal, and feel the temptation to 
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copy the examples that have been given to them. 

It is tempting because it is the cheapest known way 
of enforcing your political ideas and because, so far, 
it has worked. The only things you need for a successful 
campaign of modem terrorism are a handful of brave 
or unfeeling toughs, organised in tiny squads operating 
almost independently of each other, a few cupboards of 
small-arms and explosives, and somewhere to hold your 
captives when you have got them. There is no shortage 
of the necessary fanatics : desperate, obsessed or unbal¬ 
anced men encouraged by the rhetoric of the new left and 
the trendy talk about violence being a form of communi¬ 
cation. There are enough guns on the market in the 
world to equip an army corps of guerrillas. The 
warren of a modem western city, where the police keep 
order in the streets but have got out of the habit of 
poking into people’s houses, is a fine place to hide people. 
This is why in the west terrorism has come out of the coun¬ 
try into the cities ; the country is too easy to keep an eye 
on. And once the hostage has been grabbed the guerrillas 
know that television and the newspapers will do the rest 
of the job for them provided they stay uncaught. The 
motives of the people who practise urban guerrilla war 
are as much a psychological problem as a political one. 
But the things that make it possible for them to operate 
—the weapons, the environment, the publicity- -are what 
a liberal society has given them. 

And of course the result will be a curtailment of some 
of the advantages of living in a liberal society. The only 
way of beating these guerrillas of the cities, as it is the only 
way of beating the guerrillas in the countryside of south¬ 
east Asia, is to make sure that you know in good time who 
they are and what they are planning and where their bases 
are. That means the long plod of checking out the whole 
assortment of possible troublemakers: the known members 
of extremist groups, the coffee-bar revolutionaries, the nut 
cases with a political twist, the middle-class young intellec¬ 
tuals who have never recovered from the boredom of not 
being students any longer. It means keeping an eye on the 
empty houses and sheds and cellars, and the sort of 
apartment blocks where a prisoner can be held for a 
fortnight without the neighbours knowing anything about 


it. It means trying to control the underground market in 
guns and hand-grenades. It takes a good information* 
gathering system and a lot of policemen to cope with 
a problem like this. 

The first signs of the defensive system going into opera* 
tion have been visible in London this week: the extra 
guards on likely targets, the inquiring policemen, thft 
check on visitors to Embassy Row. The result is incon¬ 
venience and irritation for ordinary people trying to go 
about their own lives. That is doubtless one of the 
by-products the guerrillas are aiming at. Most of them say 
they are men of the left; but their attitude to violence— 
the easy way they take to it, the random way they pick 
the victims of it—is eerily reminiscent of the fascists of a 
generation ago. It is one aim of these new fascists of the 
left to make ordinary life more difficult, and thereby give 
their prophecies about the decay of democracy a look of 
plausibility. It is nothing to them if the precautions taken 
against them—it is Mr Trudeau’s phrase—make the 
bleeding-hearts bleed. 

But sometimes the precautions will fail to work: the 
hostage will be taken, and the dance of the negotiators will 
begin all over again. It is necessary to say a hard thing 
about what may have to happen then. There is nothing a 
minister fears more than the moment When a man’s life or 
death depends on his decision. The instinct is always to 
give in to the kidnappers or the hijackers, and get the 
hostages out, and then hope faintly that it won’t happen 
again. But the odds are that it will. It is success, not 
failure, that breeds imitation. The act of terrorism which 
succeeds in getting convicted men released from prison, or 
brings in a pot of ransom money, is providing new re¬ 
sources for future acts of terrorism. There will come a 
point—it may have come already—when the probable 
death of one or two men has to be reckoned against the 
likelihood that a lot more people will face the same threat 
if the government gives in. Of course, the kidnappers may 
riot carry out their threat if they are defied. Defying them 
is something that very few governments have yet had the 
nerve to try. It has to be tried. This is, after all, a kind of 
war ; and in war every decision is a calculation, or a hope, 
that a life lost now will prevent a greater number of lives 
being lost later. 



The Colossi of Whitehall 

Mr Heath has given Mr John Davies a big, manageable job, Mr Peter Walker 
a big, probably unmanageable one—and got more power for himself 


The best size and shape lor a government department can 
be fairly specifically defined. A department is too big if it 
will throw up more papers in a day than can 
conveniently pass over a single permanent secretary’s desk. 
A department is undesirably diffuse unless the minister— 
and, indeed, every decision-maker in the department—can 
W> tfded in each quick decision he has to make by 
rt&tence to a manageable number erf quite simple policy 

S ves. Mr Heath’s reorganisation of central govem- 
aNIounced on Thursday (Cmnd 4306), needs to be 
SJ these criteria. After a lot erf stirring phrases about 


entirely new styles of government, he is really making 
three groups of changes. 

First, he is setting up two monster departments “ erf very 
wide span.” Secondly, he is making some minor amend¬ 
ments of dubious worth: especially an unnecessary resur¬ 
rection of a Ministry erf Aviation Supply and an 
unnecessary shunting of the Ministry erf Overseas Deve¬ 
lopment into the Foreign Office. Thirdly, he is setting' 
up a small, multi-disciplinary central policy review staff in 
the Cabinet Office—which presumably means that he and 
the heid of the civil service, Sir William Armstrong, will 
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have more of a brains trust around them, capable of 
suggesting policy changes to ministers and of pushing 
forward the new type of review of the objectives of 
government spending on which Mr Heath is rightly keen. 

The more important and better-balanced erf the two new 
monster departments is the Department of Trade and 
Industry, which will replace bdth the Ministry of 
Technology and the old Board of Trade. In the beginning, 
this will create a lot of paper each day to swamp the desk 
of the unfortunate permanent secretory. But the whole 
object of the ministry should be to cut down that paper, 
by getting the government out of the business of industrial 
fiitervention and letting the free market decide. The 
Wilson government’s policy of intervention, through its 
ill-named Ministry of Technology became a device for 
impeding an industrial revolution, not for initiating one. 

Mintech’s principal job for the past three years has 
been to try to temper the wind to the least economic 
shorn lambs, sometimes by giving them money from the 
Industrial Reorganisation Corporation in order to try to 
keep alive. The IRC has attracted some praise (and, 
indeed, some would-be imitators) abroad, just as its 
limitations were at last 'being recognised at home. No 
organisation like the IRC deserves a blanket condemna¬ 
tion, but its record encourages the belief that a government 
finance corporation of this kind in an advanced capital 
market can become little else than a merchant bankers’ 
benevolent society. In recent years if a merchant bank in 
the City has been asked to arrange some merger which 
would not be economic or profitable—say, because it 
involved the salvaging of some white elephant that ought 
4 to go bust—the easy way for it still to earn its fee has 
been to start muttering into appropriate ears that here is 
a great piece of Wcdgwood-Benn-like restructuring for 
which the IRC should put up the taxpayers’ money. 


The guiding rule for the new Department of Trade and 
Industry—a simple guiding rule, which ought to make 
even this straggling monster easier to run—should be to 
turn Mintech’s policies right round. If a decision is 
required in the new department about continuing a 
subsidy to a particular firm or industry, the bias should 
always be in favour of discontinuing it. If a decision has 
to be made in the field of competition, the bias should 
^lways be towards enforcing as much as possible. 

The policy of encouraging competition—both inside 
private industry and with the nationalised industries— 
should be aided by the fact that government policy towards 
monopolies, mergers and restrictive practices is rightly 
being handed back to the new department from Mr Robert 
u^arr’s Department of Employment. But the new ministry 
will be impeded 'by the fact that, despite the white paper’s 
brave words about the mistake of dividing departments 
according to “client groups,” the aircraft lobby has 
managed to keep Mintech’s old responsibilities for aero¬ 
space research, development and procurement hived off 
in a separate Ministry of Aviation Supply. Mr Heath’s 
sen«e of guilt about this is shown by the extraordinary 
* concurrent decision to ask “ a project team ” to report by 
’April 1, 1972, whether this new Ministry of Aviation 
Supply ought to exist. Just a two-letter word will do. 

It is much less easy to suggest simple guide rules for 


Mr Peter Walker’s new Department for the Environment, 
and therefore much more difficult to see how this second 
monster can be made to work efficiently. It is being formed 
by a massive amalgamation of the Ministries of Housing 
and Local Government, Transport, and Public Building 
and Works. A big trouble is that the various functions of 
these glued-together departments cannot be subjected to 
easy policy objectives like the Department of Industry’s 
“ let the market decide.” It is as silly to enunciate political 
slogans like “ homes before roads ” as it is to make the 
opposite assumption all the time. Probably the best 
recommendation to the ministry will be always to make 
and publish computerised studies of the cost effectiveness 
—including public amenity costs—of various proposals; 
and then sometimes, but not too often, allow cost effective¬ 
ness to be overruled when there is a blazing human row. 

Mr Walker will have to make these planning judgments 
of a harassed Solomon while also masterminding other 
policies of importance, such as the attack on homelessness 
and the distortions caused by rent control, the reshaping 
of housing subsidies, the great issues of road safety and 
the redrawing of local government boundaries. He will be 
grappling with three departments rather notorious in the 
past for already having too many civil servants doing too 
many diffuse jobs ; moreover they are civil servants who 
have often been on different sides in previous policy fights. 
A lot of the planning decisions he will have to make will 
bear heavily on the lives of single individuals, and it is 
usually better to have such decisions made in smallish 
government departments, where the top men have some 
chance of smelling out whether a Crichel Down type of 
scandal may possibly be being committed by petty bureau¬ 
cratic arrogance or mistake ; now those planning decisions 
are going to be made in one of the biggest government 
departments ever created. 

There is also room for regret at the absorption of the 
Ministry for Overseas Development into the Foreign 
Office, even although Mr Richard Wood is rightly 
being kept in charge of it. In the early years after its 
foundation in 1964, partly as a Labour election gimmick, 
this ministry was bedevilled by several problems: static 
budgets, a bad pattern of past commitments, too many 
rather second rate ex-colonial personnel among ills civil 
servants, and the constant fight between its administrators 
and its initially top-heavy complement of economists. But 
quite a lot of these problems have been ironed out; 
and Britain’s inadequate total of overseas aid is 
probably now more efficiently applied than the aid 
budgets of any other country, principally because our aid 
budget is administered under one roof. The danger of the 
shunt into the Foreign Office is not that the new masters 
will try directly to cut aid to the countries they dislike, 
but that they may put pressure to divert aid to countries 
whom they think need to be especially buttered up (some¬ 
times to ease a strain on a particular British ambassador 
on the spot). 

Potentially, the biggest innovation of all could be the 
new brains trust in the Cabinet Office, with whose aid the 
Prime Minister will be prodding ministers “ to consider the 
totality of their current policies in relation to their longer- 
term objectives,” and to pay more “ attention to the 
difficult, but crucial, task of evaluating as objectively as 
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possible the alternative policy options and priorities open to 
them.” This is accompanied in the white paper by the 
news that “ the team of businessmen based in the Civil 
Service Department are well advanced in developing a 
system for regular reviews “ of the objectives of government 
expenditure ” ; and that is one of the keys. It is possible 
thait Britain is about to undergo a sea change in the 
machinery of its government, including especially a shift 
of power away from the Treasury and towards the Prime 
Minister’s office with the head of the civil service whisper¬ 
ing into his ear. Ever since Sir William Armstrong’s 
job as head of the civil service was taken out of the 
Treasury, a new sort of department has begun to be 
created around him. It is important that this department. 


which will always have a very powerful and able civil 
servant in charge of it, even after Sir William has gone, 
should be given some clear policy objectives to work to ; 
otherwise it could become a powerful force for obstruction. 
The task of constantly suggesting how the machinery of 
government can be improved, and of constantly trying to 
make the process of decision-making moic cost effective*, 
may now pass into its orbit. There should be advantage in 
this. The Treasury, despite all its eagerness to save on 
candle-ends, has not often been inclined to control 
government expenditure in ways that cause wholesale 
disruption of established procedures : partly because, for a 
department so busy with day-to-day affaire, any disruption 
of established procedures is such a bother. 



But only half a Budget ? 

Mr Heath and Mr Barber seem resolute to bring in only the unpopular part 
of their plans on October 27th. And that is Mr Wilson's chance 


Mr Heath may spurn the artifices of politics, at which 
Mr Wilson was, and probably still is, so adept, but there 
is nothing amateurish about the way the Prime Minister 
is conducting his current offensive. After absorbing all 
the taunts and criticisms of what was said to be his 
idle summer, Mr Heath is now revealing the results of his 
Government’s labours with a timing and panache that 
Mr Wilson at his best might have envied. It started with 
his first, and only, television interview three weeks ago ; 
a week’s pause to allow Labour to make itself look fairly 
foolish at its party conference ; and then Mr Carr’s 
industrial reforms at the beginning of last week, and 
his own major statement of political purpose at Blackpool 
at the end of it. This week there has been the reorganisa¬ 
tion of government* (see page 10) ; next week, perhaps, 
another pause—but leading up to the long-awaited 
announcement of public expenditure cuts when Parliament 
reassembles the week after. Somebody around No. io 
Dawning Street knows about making an impact. 

After the expenditure cuts Mr Heath has promised 
that there will then come the details of the Government’s 
policies on housing, social security, education and the relief 
of poverty. It is one of the most comprehensive and 
coherent programmes of political change which has ever 
been presented to this country, and no one who was at 
Blackpool for the Conservative conference last week can 
doubt either Mr Heath’s determination to put the pro¬ 
gramme through or his confidence that it will succeed. 
The country must await the details of his policies before 
it can judge whether his determination is wholly admirable 
or his confidence well-founded. So far he has done rather 
well, but after Blackpool it is impossible to escape the 
feeling that the very qualities which he will need in 
abundance to succeed could cause him to make his job 
even more difficult than it is. 

To his party conference last Saturday he summed up 
the purpose of his Government m this sentence : “ We 
ut$re returned to office to change the course of history 
o^this nation—^nothing less.” That may be why Mr Heath 
sought and accepted office, but he could be making a 


grave mistake if he believes that 1 that is why the country 
put him in power. No one can be sure what was the 
decisive factor which made a relatively small proportion 
of the electorate abstain or change its allegiance at 
the election and so return Mr Heath to power. But 
it cannot be argued that anything more than a small 
minority of the electorate evinced any great or visible 
desire for the radical changes that Mr Heath himself 
envisages. Indeed, if there had been any evident radical 
upsurge in the country in June, Mr Wilson would not 
have come so close to retaining power, the result would 
never have been in doubt- -and the election would never 
have been held then anyway. It is far more likely that 
what swung the election Mr Heath’s way in the end was 
the belief that he was more likely to cut taxes and stop 
prices rising. That is a very narrow basis on which to 
expect the country at large to accept, never mind welcome, 
change. 

If the course of much of the country’s recent history is 
to be changed, as it should be, Mr Heath must not allow 
such considerations to deter him. But he must also recog¬ 
nise that he cannot afford to give unnecessary hostages 
to the supporters of political and economic inertia who* 
are so numerous, not only among the electorate but also 
in the civil service and actuallv in his own party. Yet 
this is precisely what Mr Heath may be in danger of doing 
if the coming cuts in public expenditure are not handled 
with imagination and compassion. And if, as a result, 
the strategy that underlies the cuts is misunderstood, or 4 
the argument for them simply ignored in all the noise of 
wounded susceptibilities, then the momentum of the 
past month will be stopped in its tracks. 

Unless the Government has drastically, and secretly, 
changed its approach over the past couple of weeks, which 
seems unlikely, what the Chancellor will announce to th£ 
Commons at the end of this month will be half a Budget: 
for many people, the nasty half of a Budget. Exactly how * 
nasty few outside the cabinet yet know The cuts in public 
expenditure may well include new or additional charges for 
some social benefits such as school meals and medical 
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attention, although it would be wise to wate for Mr Barber’s 
announcement before anyone gets too hot under the collar. 
But it would be contrary to the style that Mr Heath is trying 
to fashion for his Government if these cuts are not severe, 
and therefore unpopular with many people. It may be 
that Mr Barber may be planning to soften the blow by 
cither announcing, or giving the promise of, some com¬ 
pensatory increases in benefits for the really needy : there 
is, for example, considerable scope for increasing family 
allowances to relieve the poverty of very large families. 
What Mr Barber cannot do, unless the Treasury has 
drastically shifted its ground, is to promise cuts in direct 
taxation before his regular Budget next April. 

So as well as the familiar economic argument there 
has been a considerable political argument for cutting 
direct taxes this autumn. If both have really been lost 
there will be both a political and economic price to pay. 
Of course, if wage inflation had been more under control, 
instead of voices rising to give in to the dustmen’s full 
claim once more (see page 72) there would have been a 
decisive case for tax cuts. But that has not happened. 
And that is Mr Wilson’s tactical advantage now. Mr 
Heath may find it difficult to hide his contempt for 
much erf Mr Wilson’s record and conduct as prime min¬ 
ister, but he would be very wrong to forget Mr Wilson’s 
capacity for opposition. Mr Wilson was a brilliant leader 
of the opposition, even when he was prime minister, 
and he is unlikely to have lost his touch now. He can 
therefore be relied on to make whatever nasty medicine 
Mr Barber dishes out this month even harder for the 
country to swallow. Mr Heath may believe that he can 
ride that out for six months, as he has already ridden out 
*the criticism of his apparent lack of activity from June 
to September ; but it will not be so easy. Mr Wilson will 
capitalise on the country’s disappointment that neither 
have prices stopped rising nor taxes been cut, and there 
is a very considerable risk that in countering Mr Wilson’s 
attacks the Tories will be drawn into raising fiscal expec¬ 
tations which Mr Barber will be unable to fulfil next 
April. 


Politically, it is always sound sense far a Government 
to introduce its most unpopular measures at the be ginning 
of a Parliament, so Mr Heath cannot be faulted for 
bringing forward the expenditure cuts, however unpopular 
they may prove to be, at the end of this month. And if 
there were a genuine popular demand for the programme 
6f radical reform which Mr Heath is determined upon, 
six months would not be an unreasonable time to ask 
the country to wait before some of the advantages of 
making room for manoeuvre began to be felt. But a 
prudent man would not assume that the popular demand 
is particularly great or that the country is in a mood to 
be cajoled into accepting radical changes against its 
natural inclinations. This does not mean that Mr Heath 
should pretend to anyone that economic and social changes 
will not be painful for some ; that was Mr Wilson’s great 
mistake. But it does mean that, contrary to Treasury 
tradition, all the risks should not be political, and the 
Government must be prepared to be as bold in its economic 
philosophy as Mr Heath is in his political philosophy. 

No doubt it is too late now to hope that there has 
been a change of mind and that there will be a rounded 
package from Mr Barber this month. The best that can 
be hoped for is that Mr Heath is ayrare of the handicap 
this will impose upon him : that he has probably set 
back the possibility of increased economic growth by six 
months. Mr Heath’s policies will eventually be judged 
by the country in a general election, as he would wish 
them to be judged, basically by whether they produce 
greater economic growth. That six months’ delay may 
not seem very long now, at the beginning of a Parliament, 
but it could seem an awful long time by the end of this 
Parliament. Mr Wilson’s colleagues are already beginning 
to express publicly their bitter regrets for the time they 
wasted when they first came to office. They learned, too 
late, that, with the economy as with much else, boldness 
cannot be postponed. Mr Heath and Mr Barber appear 
ready to show one kind of boldness all right: but the 
other kind, which really does unleash eneigy and 
enthusiasm, is the one the country prefers. 



China isn't Chiang's 

Canada's recognition of Peking gives the United Nations 
an idea for the solution of its China problem 


Canada’s recognition of China this week is not the end of 
^he story. It will spur on the Italians, who have been 
negotiating with the Chinese as long as the Canadians 
have. It may prompt the Belgians to stop dithering and 
start »»Hdng seriously about recognition. And it may 
also encourage the new left-wing governments of Bolivia 
and Chile, and that of Peru, to switch their ambassadors 
from Cbiang Kai-shek to Mao Tse-tung. This could well 
result in a majority in the United Nations for Albania s 
* annual resolution that the communist government should 
take the seat still held by Chiang’s man. But because there 
are enough countries which still accept the American 
argument that the admission of China is an important 


question,” requiring two-thirds approval, it will almost 
certainly not succeed in getting China into the United 
Nations this year. 

It should. And for at least two good reasons besides the 
obvious one—that a nation which has 750 million people 
and exploded its tenth nuclear bomb on Wednesday should 
not be excluded. The first reason is that the Chinese are 
showing themselves to be more interested in joining the 
UN than they have been for several years ; they have said 
so to foreign visitors, and have indicated that they may 
be prepared to give up all the assorted and outrageous 
preconditions they have insisted on before. Except, of 
course, the central one: the expulsion of the representative 


*4 

of Chiang Kai-shek’s government on Taiwan. 

This has been the sticking point for most countries 
which are now opposing the admission of communist 
China. A resolution to seat Peking in the Security Council 
while reserving a seat for Taiwan in the General Assembly 
would get nearly unanimous approval; even the Americans 
would probably go along with it in the end. But this 
is not going to happen because both Peking and Taiwan 
are adamantly opposed to any such two-China solution. 
So ail serious attempts to get Peking into the United 
Nations must start with the assumption that Taiwan must 
go. It is a major decision. But the second reason for 
thinking that it may be right is that it might turn out to be 
the best thing for the people whose interests the pro- 
Taiwan lobby claims to be protecting—the Taiwanese. 

The disputed sovereignty of Taiwan could be one of 
those problems which would profit from a period of 
benign neglect. The Canadians pointed the way in this 
direction by their manner of recognising Peking. They 
accepted Peking as the rightful government of mainland 
China, and thus at the same time rejected Chiang 
Kai-shek’s pretensions to return to the mainland. But they 
left the status of Taiwan unresolved. The Chinese did 
not accept this formulation easily ; this is why the negotia¬ 
tions took 20 months. But, in the end, accept it they did, 
even though they used the joint communique to reassert 
their own insistence that Taiwan is an inalienable part 
of China. 


If the Canadian terms can set the pattern for the, 
Italians and the others queueing up to recognise China— 
and this is why the Chinese bargained so hard—they could 
be a model for the UN as well. This would mean putting 
Peking in the China seat and putting the question of a 
separate seat for Taiwan on the shelf. There is a case 
for hoping that time might then begin to erode the problem. 
That is easily said, and there is no doubt at all that the 
United States would be increasingly embarrassed at having 
to protect and get along with an outcast Taiwan. But 
time will remove before long the two old men, Mao 
Tsc-tung and Chiang Kai-shek, who have dug their heels 
in too deep to compromise. It might start to change the 
atmosphere in both Peking and Taipei once the old intran¬ 
sigents had gone. It could even change the calculations 
of the United States if the Americans get anywhere with 
their hopes of a better relationship with a China that 
seems to be locked in a permanent quarrel with Russia. 
Out of all these changes, any of several solutions might 
peacefully evolve. 

One group of people who hope that time will be 
allowed to take its course are the Taiwanese—the 11 million 
ethnic Chinese who have lived on the island for up to 
300 years as distinct from the 3 million Nationalists who 
fled there in 1949. The Taiwanese regard the Nationalists, 
who have ruled them repressively for 20 years, as alien 
intruders. They have no sympathy for the raison d’etre 
of the regime—the reconquest of the mainland—and no 
involvement in the Nationalists’ diplomatic struggle to be 
accep^lfcas the government of the whole of China. There 
a^ T^urmnese who argue that the world would be doing 
thqto‘S v iiavour if it debunked these claims by expelling 
ffiriim the United Nations. 
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These Taiwanese militants—a tiny minority of some 
1,000 activists at home, perhaps as many more abroad 
and several thousand others in prison—are not very clear 
about what would happen next if Taiwan did find itself 
without its UN seat. But they agree on one thing that 
would not happen—an armed revolt. The mass of the 
Taiwanese people are too passive and too attached to their 
rising incomes, and the Nationalist police are too wide¬ 
spread and too efficient, for that. What they hope will 
result—perhaps after an initial period of increased repres¬ 
sion—is greater political awareness among the Taiwanese 
and a conscious effort by the Nationalist government to 
adjust to its real status as the government of several small 
offshore islands. An important part of this adjustment 
would be the growth of a system of representative govern¬ 
ment which would necessarily bring significant numbers 
of Taiwanese into the places where decisions are taken. 

After this it is not impossible that the Taiwan problem 
might begin to solve itself. A post-Mao communist leader¬ 
ship in Peking, faced not with a challenger but with a 
similarly pragmatic—and historically distinct—non-com¬ 
munist government on Taiwan, might concede that r it 
had enough on its plate and quietly drop its slogan about 
■reconquering Taiwan if its counterpart in Taipei dropped 
its own equally implausible claim. The two governments 
might then follow the German pattern of de facto recogni¬ 
tion and trade while reserving the possibility of eventual 
reunion for the indefinite future. The west could be 
perfectly happy with this outcome if the communists 
agreed to leave Taiwan as part of the non-communist 
world in matters of defence and economics. On Taiwan, 
even the silent majority would probably prefer the outright 
independence that their militants are demanding. But since? 
a formal split into two states will be the hardest solution 
they would probably be satisfied with a live-and-let-Hve 
arrangement so long as it gave them a greater voice than 
.they now have in their own government. Union with the 
•mainland would be the least satisfactory conclusion for 
the Taiwanese. But then it would hr up to them to stop 
their government from carrying it out. 

The least likely solutions of the Taiwan problem are the 
most extreme ones: the overthrow of the communist 
government on the mainland by indigenous or external 
rebels, or an armed takeover of Taiwan. The Americans 
are now committed to preventing an invasion in either 
direction and they are not likely to opt out of thus 
responsibility until some kind of lasting modus vivendi is 
, achieved. But the key clement in the benign neglect policy 
■is that, apart from keeping the two sets of Chinese from 
each others’ throats, the interest of the western world 
is to encourage a process that would give the Taiwanese 
greater political freedom than they enjoy now. * 

Peking’s admission to the United Nations is not about 
•to lead to the obliteration of Taiwan. Nor will it produce a 
transformation of the Chinese communists into amiable 
debating partners. As a member of the United Nations, 
China would probably be difficult, obstructionist and free 
with the use of its veto power, much as the Russians were 
in the early 195 0s - ^ may change with the years, and 
with the impact of international diplomatic society. It* 
■may not. But that is not the point. The case for Peking’s 
(admission rests on the fact that Mao Tse-tung and not 
Chiang Kai-shek is the effective ruler of mainland China. 
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£>t Marylebone seems safe 
enough but Ted will be 
glad when it's won 


The first parliamentary by-election test 
for the new Government comes up next 
"Jhursday when the electors of the 
London constituency of St Marylebone 
go to the polls for the fifth time in seven 
years. The vacancy they have to fill this 
time is that left by Mr Quintin Hogg's 
return to the House of Lords in June 
as Lord Chancellor. 

St Marylebone has been a rock-solid 
Tory seat since its creation in 1884, and 
is a natural pasture for any eager Tory 
candidate who wants to spend a lifetime 
in Parliament undisturbed by thoughts 
of being knocked out by his electors. It 
is true that the Tory majority fell below 
5,000 there in the 1963 by-election on 
a 44 % poll, and that the pro-Tory swing 
in the last general election was only 
3.4%—just below the national average 
—but the gentlefolk* of central London 
north of Oxford Street, in St John’s 
Wood and Regent’s Park are unlikely to 
waver in their hasic Tory loyalties this 
side of Armageddon. 

Still Mr Heath will no doubt be 



Bakar: home and dry ? 


relieved when the count is over, for I10 
will not have forgotten the two totally 
unexpected body-blows which were 
inflicted on Mr Wilson in the first by- 
election of the 1964 Parliament when the 
luckless Mr Gordon Walker failed at 
Leyton, and again in 1966 when Mr 
Gwynfor Evans stormed home for Plaid 
Cymru at Carmarthen, a supposedly safe 
Labour seat. But however volatile the 
electorate may have become in the past 
few years, this Government’s honeymoon 
period is likely to persist a little while 
longer. The latest national opinion poll 
findings put the Tory lead at between 
2.5% (Gallup) and 5% (Opinion Re¬ 
search Centre), but these were taken in 
early September, and not much (if 
anything) should be read into them. 

The Tory candidate in St Marylebone 
is Mr Kenneth Baker, a young industrial 
consultant who won Acton from Labour 
in the March, 1968, by-election and 
narrowly lost iit this June. His only 
apparent problem is the possibility of 
a low turn-out, which is a real danger in 
central London seats, as last year’s 
parliamentary by-elections at North 
Islington (32.8%) and North Paddington 
(46.3'%) clearly showed. The St Maryle¬ 
bone electoral register is ia months 
old, and as the constituency has an above 
average number of flat dwellers con¬ 
stantly on the move it will be a 
considerable achievement if the low 
general election turnout of 59% is 
equalled next Thursday* Mr Baker is 
certainly making an effort to maximise 
his following* Lord Hailsham is even 
appearing personally to rally his old con¬ 
stituents behind the new man. A liberal 
Tory on foreign policy although luke¬ 
warm on the common market, Mr Baker 
advocates and knows something about 
tax reform* 

His main opponent is Mr Keith 
Morrell, the Labour candidate, a burly 
and amiable assistant secretary with the 


National Union of Bank Employees. St 
Marylebone Labour party has a reputa¬ 
tion for being left wing, and Mr Morrell 
intends to keep it up. Mr Morrell goes all 
the way with Mr Jack Jones. This is 
unlikely to win him much support 
among the more salubrious parts of the 
constituency although he claims that 
young professional trendies are coming 
to his aid from all over flat-land. Mr 
Michael Vann, who lost his deposit in 
June, is fighting again for the Liberal 
cause, anxious not to present the Exche¬ 
quer with a further £150 this time. But 
he will be hard pressed not to do so 
in a seat with no Liberal tradition or 
local election base on which to build. 
There are two other candidates for 
eccentric tastes. Mr Malcolm Skeggs is 
the candidate for the National Front, 
which appears to have replaced the 
coloured immigrant with the common 
market as its primary hate target, and 
Mr John Papworth, a dedicated pacifist, 
is standing for the Fourth World Move¬ 
ment. But Mr Baker should have cleared 
the stiffest hurdle on his way hack to the 
Commons when he won the Tory nomi¬ 
nation against more than 400 other 
hopefuls. 

Coloured immi^ron^ 

Fit to vote but 
not to stand ? 


When Mr Frank Cousins, as chairman 
of the Community Relations Commis¬ 
sion, appealed last weekend to coloured 
workers to join established political 
organisations in Britain, he invited some 
justifiable scepticism. His aim—to 
encourage coloured people to take an 
active part in public life—was admirable 
enough, but coloured people who have 
tried to do just that might be excused 
for reflecting sourly on their own experi¬ 
ence. As a prominent member of the 
Indian Workers’ Association in London 
put it: “ The parties are interested in 
us only as a matter of political 
expediency. None of the three major 
parties has made any real effort to 
recruit immigrants.” 

The evidence tends to confirm this 
view. Iq the general election there were 


BRITAIN 
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only eight candidates from what the 
Institute of Race Relations describes as 
ethnic minorities. None was elected. 
Three Indians stood as Liberals ; all lost 
tlieir deposits. Only one coloured immi¬ 
grant, Dr David Pitt, a West Indian, had 
a real chance of being elected—at 
Glapham. The Labour majority of more 
than 4,000, however, was turned into a 
Tory one of more than 3,000, and Dr 
Pitt did not become Britain’s first black 
MP. He does remain the only black 
member of the Greater London Council. 

The picture, from the point of view 
of the coloured politician, is little better 
at local than at national level. The 
parties find it difficult to provide 
information about how many coloured 
people have stood as candidates in 
municipal elections. They like to excuse 
themselves on the grounds that to keep 
separate lists of coloured candidates 
would be discriminatory, but the way 
in which they have to scratch their 
memories to find any at all tells its own 
story. 

Coloured councillors do exist. In 
Southall, in the London borough of 
Ealing, for instance, four Indians stood 
in 1968, one for Labour, one for the 
Tories, two as independents. Only the 
Labour one was elected ; the Tory was 
narrowly defeated and was made an 
alderman. There is a West Indian 
Labour councillor in Islington. Outside 
London, m the 1970 elections, there 
were isolated examples of coloured 
candidates—a couple of West Indians 
in Birmingham, the odd Pakistani in 
Bradford and Rochdale. In Derby, there 
is a West Indian Labour councillor who 
was also Britain’s first coloured 
magistrate. The list is not comprehen¬ 
sive ; it would still be very short even if 
it were. 

Individual constituency organisations, 
of all three parties, can point to coloured 
representatives as members of executive 
or general management committees. 
Assiduous efforts are made by MPs with 
large immigrant populations to make 
contact with them, to harvest their votes 
and, if possible, to harness their active 
allegiance. These efforts may or may not 
be cynical; not all are successful. Many 
a candidate has gone to bed dizzy with 
pre'-poll promises of the hundreds or 
thousands of immigrant votes which were 
to be cast on his behalf ; those candidates 
who have lived to see the promises sub¬ 
stantiated on polling day are somewhat 
fewer. 

Not all the frustration and irritation 
are to be found among the coloured 
immigrants. Whatever the causes, the 
white politician or p#rty worker can 
* ^counter massive indifference among the 
One explanation of the votes 
materialise i* the failure of 



large numbers of immigrants to register. 
People who practise cultural separatism 
—and this is especially true of the 
Pakistanis—show a strong reluctance to 
take part in day-to-day party political 
activities. The more embittered coloured 
people say they see no reason to assume 
civic responsibilities when, as they 
believe, they are being denied their civic 
rights. 

But when all that has been said, the 
political parties must be blamed for 
backing up their pious intentions with 
precious little action. It is the moderates 
among the coloured population who 
have most cause for resentment, those 
who see the dangers of extremist factions 
and coloured splinter parties, but who 
find their own attempts to work within 
the established parties so limply 
rewarded. There is no sign whatever 
within the political parties of any more 
positive attitude emeiging. It is still 
improbable, to say the least, that a 
coloured man or woman should be 
chosen as candidate for a constituency 
which does not have a large immigrant 
electorate. So long as that remains true, 
so will Mr Cousins be talking dn vain. 


Highlands 


A melancholy air 


FROM OUR SCOTTISH CORRESPONDENT 
More dismay than elation was measur¬ 
able on both sides of the Highland line 
last week when the Secretary for Scot¬ 
land, Mr Campbell, appointed Sir 
Andrew Gilchrist to be chairman of the 
Highlands and Islands Development 
Board in succession to Sir Robert 
Grieve, who reoccupies his chair of 
regional and urban planning at Glasgow 
university on November 1st. Sir Andrew 
made an exile’s return to Scotland 
earlier this year on retiring at 60 from 
Foreign Office service which took him 
as ambassador to Iceland, Indonesia, 
and Ireland. Mr Campbell, before 
entering politics, was in the FO along¬ 
side Sir Andrew and admired his 
capabilities. By his own confession Sir 
Andrew had hoped for some useful work 
in retirement as he resettled in his native 
Upper Clydesdale, but by no count 
expected the Highland board to turn up. 

Not many Scots knew of this modest 
ambition to serve Scotland a little 
following a lifetime’s absence. But then 
not many Scots admitted to knowing at 
all of Sir Andrew even though he won 
fleeting headline fame for countering 
with bagpipes when demonstrating mobs 
threatened his embassy both in Reyk¬ 
javik and in Jakarta. Sir Robert 
Grieve, the board’s first chairman, was a 
home-based Scot and a distinguished 



physical planner who set the board going 
quietly, puiposefully and effectively as 
a regenerating agency during its first 
five years. Nobody pretends the board 
has solved the Highland problem since 
1965 ; mistakes were made and oppor¬ 
tunities lost, but from the outset Sir 
Robert’s qualifications for the task 
looked substantially more credible than 
Sir Andrew’s do now. 

Mr Campbell and the Conservatives 
(despite assurances to the contrary since 
assuming office) are widely suspected of 
privately contriving that the board will 
not be over-successful. The Conserva¬ 
tives, tipped from most of their Highland 
seats in 1964 because of long indifference 
to local problems, fought Labour’s High¬ 
land Board bill hard as it went through 
the Commons, and have tended to 
mutter ever since. Sir Andrew has talked 
freely, amiably, but rather unconvinc¬ 
ingly since last week, and said nothing 
of significance. The Highland Liberals 
and Socialists, who above all are 
devoted to the concept of an active, 
interventionist board, have no option but 
to wait and see. 

The Highlands arouse emotions of the 
sort in which it seems unnatural to be 
neutral. This will make things touglj 
for Sir Andrew even if he happens not 
to have secret dispatches from Mr 
Campbell instructing him simply to 
bumble along as chairman and draw the 
board’s teeth in the days ahead. Sii 
Robert Grieve’s board inspired consider¬ 
able confidence in its operations, a 
most of the argument since 1965 has 
been about how sharp its teeth should be. 

The board has never been the 
Tennessee Valley Authority some would 
like to see, but it has its achievements. 
British Aluminium wag helped to make 
its £37 million development at Inver¬ 
gorden (where the ’ board m* also 
strenuously attempted to establish petto- * 
chemicals). Plans exist for the ittfcte to 
spend as much a^ain developing the 
Moray Firth area infrastructure ; there 


The global hunt for ore 
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is a £2 million hotel project elsewhere 
to overcome private capital’s reluctance 
to invest ; and the Minch fisheries are 
much healthier for the board’s grants, 
loans, and technical expertise. Many of 
the board’s friends do not regard even 
Jhis as decisive progress and constantly 
t Urge ever more radical initiatives, par¬ 
ticularly in land use which potentially 
affects the massive acres in private 
hands. 

'How Sir Andrew discharges his chair¬ 
manship remains to be seen, but clarifi- 
«**&tion of the Conservatives’ intentions 
should come any day when Mr Camp¬ 
bell names (as he must) another four 
members to fill board seats falling vacant 
along with Sir Robert’s. It now looks 
as though he intends a clean sweep 
apart from Sir James Mackay, the only 
one whose term has not expired. The 
board, without actually having to fight 
desperately for its future, could still face 
' a real crisis of confidence should the new 
team look a poor lot. But there remain 
the board’s own professional and techni¬ 
cal staff who are by now battle- 
hardened veterans of the Highland 
struggle, most of them there because 
they believe there is a job to be done 
for the Highlands which ought not be 
lightly abandoned. 

Teachers _ 

’By way of 
illustration 


Last week the management panel of 
the Burnham committee shovelled a 
sizeable mouthful of pay proposals into 
the teachers’ panel’s gaping maw. With 
any luck it should take them a month 
or so to digest the extremely compli¬ 
cated changes in their pay structure 
that their employers are suggesting. 
They themselves have asked for time for 
Inflection ; the next Burnham commit¬ 
tee meeting is not for 4 few weeks. But 
they have not been silenced. TTiis Friday 
the National Union of Teachers pub- 
lished a vivid portrait of a teacher’s 
job in a deprived area by Dr Eric 

idwinter, the director of the Liverpool 
educational priority area project, chock- 
full of complaints about the rate for the 
job. 

The bonus received by some teachers 
in some schools in educational priority 
areas (defined according to certain, not 
entirely satisfactory,, indices of depriva¬ 
tion and difficulty) is at present' £75. 
.The priority, area policy—boriuses for 
\ ^eachers, extra nursery schools and day 
' nurseries-r-was instigated by the last 
government; £16 million will have been 
spent on such special help, mostly for 


Old schools live longer then old houses 

primary education, for city centres by 
1971. Mrs Thatcher has declared that 
primary schools will have first priority 
under her rule at the Department of 
Education, believing that this will better 
serve equality of opportunity than the 
abolition of selection at 11. So if the 
EPA programme is not continued and 
expanded, the teachers, among others, 
will turn it into a useful weapon—and 
the Labour government has left a time 
bomb for her in the shape of the EPA 
research projects. 

At a cost of £175,000, the last 
government set up four of these. Apart 
from Dr Midwinter’s in Liverpool, there 
are three others—in Birmingham, Lon¬ 
don and Yorkshire. A combined report 
will appear in 1972, but it is not 
difficult to guess that it will be a plea 
for speedier replacement of decaying 
city centre schools and greater incen¬ 
tives for teachers. The EPA, bonus is 
not, at the moment, being fought over 
in Burnham ; but the picture Dr 
Midwinter draws of teachers as com¬ 
munity servants is one they are par¬ 
ticularly keen to project in negotiations 
for a high basic scale. 

But the new structure on offer places 
the emphasis on merit rather than the 
lowest basic scale (which would satisfy 
the National Union of Teachers) or even 
length of service (which is what the 
National Association of Schoolmasters 
wants). This is quite excellent; it is 
unfortunate that, as usual, the panel is 
committed to handing out most of the 
money already earmarked for the 
teachers—“ not less than ” £45 million 
—as an all-round, 7£ per cent increase. 
Their new scheme is 11 illustrated ” by 
figures that would fit the structure if 
the actual amount that will be available 
next April, when the new agreement is 
due to come into effect, was £47 
million. 

All through last winter the manage¬ 
ment panel was forced to make higher 
and higher offers to the teachers. This 
year, it is unlikely to make a genuine 


offer until as late as possible. Twice 
shy, it is well aware that it is impossible 
to say now at what point between this 
“ illustration ” and the £225 million 
settlement the NUT is demanding it will 
have to settle next spring. That depends 
not on the local authorities’ Sir William 
Alexander, nor on the NUT’S Mr 
Edward Britton, nor even on Mrs 
Thatcher—but on Mr Heath, Mr Carr 
and the TUC. 

Civil servants _ 

Life at the top 


The Government’s plans for the restruc¬ 
turing of the Whitehall machine will 
have little long-term effect on the 
administrative class of the civil service. 
Even if the Government succeeds in 
reducing the size of the civil service, the 
number of administrators required will 
expand rather than contract. 

The career prospects of the new grad¬ 
uate entrant are set out in a crisp little 
booklet just produced by the civil service 
commission (“Government Admin¬ 
istration : a Management Career for 
Graduates”). The case for choosing a 
divil service career is stated quite fairly, 
though it is doubtful whether, even after 
the most recent pay award, salaries have 
been fixed at realistic levels. The mini-' 
mum ultimate career expectation of the 
gradualte entrant is to reach the rank of 
assistant secretary (maximum salary 
£5,640), and only a small minority will 
rise above the rank of under secretary 
(£6,510). There is still safety in the 
civil service, but rewards are absurdly 
low for the more talented compared with 
salaries offered in the City and in the 
high echelons of private industry. Almost 
any bright young Treasury principal in, 
one of the overseas finance divisions 
could at least double his salary by 
moving to a merchant bank ; and he 
would know that in the event of hit 
death, his widow and children would 
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receive a decent pension, and not the 
quite contemptible sum they would get 
from the Government. 

Nevertheless, rewards at the very top 
of the home civil service have now been 
fixed at a sensible level; from next year 
a permanent secretary will receive 
around £14,000 a year, and although 
private industry will still be able to 
attract some of the abler senior civil 
servants, there is nothing to be said for 
establishing pay scales so high as to rule 
this out altogether. 

Despite a few hiccups, such as over 
the timing of the pay increases for senior 
civil servants, morale of the administra¬ 
tive class of the home civil service 
remains fairly high ; which is more than 
can be said for the diplomatic service. 
Over the past few years the service has 
had a pretty disagreeable time. First, 
there was the enforced early retirement 
of a number of medium grade officials 
in an attempt to remove the serious 
promotion blockage. Then there is the 
still lingering resentment among many 
officials of the old Foreign Office caused 
by a rash of promotions of senior officials 
of the Commonwealth Office on the eve 
of the merger of the two departments. 
Lastly, and most important of all, there 
is the fact that as Britain’s power in the 
world has declined, the Foreign and 
Commonwealth Office has lost some of 
its status in Whitehall, and has offered 
less glittering career prospects to its 
officials. 

The diplomatic service still offers a 
tolerable career to young graduates and 
it is certainly desperately anxious to lose 
its old reputation as being the last refuge 
of a tightly knit coterie of Oxbridge 
graduates. But prospects for medium 
grade officials will be poor for some 
time to come. It takes four to five years 
longer to become a diplomatic service 
counsellor than to attain the same rank, 
assistant secretary, in the home civil 
service. And morale is not improved 
when some of the best jobs in the service 
are handed over to politicians. 

Consumers _ 

Kick in the teeth 


By fully accepting the British Steel Cor¬ 
poration’s request for a 5 per cent rise 
in steel prices against the advice of the 
Iron and Steel Consumers’ Council (see 
page 71), the Government risks choking 
the first signs of initiative among those 
usually ineffectual consumer watchdogs 
within the nationalised industries. Both 
the three-year-old ISCC and the newly 
formed Post Office Users’ Council have 
gendtisted more steam in their short lives 
thad have their older relatives at the 


coal, gas, electricity and railways boards 
in over 20 years. With the Govern¬ 
ment intent on increasing competition 
and productivity in nationalised indus¬ 
tries those toothless bodies should take 
same advice from the upstarts if they 
are not to sink into even greater 
obscurity. 

The POUC displayed some gumption 
when it took the unprecedented step of 
bringing in outside consultants to assist 
it in appraising the proposed increases in 
postal rates. In the event the majority 
of the council had to agree—to the pique 
of a vocal minority who argued for a 
government subsidy—that a labour- 
intensive corporation in a period of fast 
inflation had no immediate alternative 
but to pass on increases to the consumer 
in order to retain a good service and 
still achieve the required 2 per cent 
profit. However, it did succeed in 
wheedling some concessions, to the tune 
of about £30 million, out of the Post 
Office by delaying the date for the 
increases to start. More important, it 
put forward suggestions for increasing the 
postal traffic—such as giving financial 
concessions to bulk users—and for 
reducing operational costs. 

The suggestion to enlist consultants 
came from Lord Peddie, the energetic 
chairman of the council, who, as joint 
deputy chairman of the Prices and 
Incomes Board, has had ample time to 
see just how easily councils can be over¬ 
ridden without so much as a squeak. 
If other councils, whose lack of detailed 
information often leaves them powerless 
in the face of the industries’ arguments, 
would catch on, they might make con¬ 
structive alternative proposals to price 
increases rather than the occasional 
dejected wail. 

Two years ago the Consumer Council 
published a study of the four other 
statutory users’ councils. It found that 
although their function was to represent 
the consumer M very few people knew 
even of the existence of the consultative 
organisations.” It concluded that in 
20 years of rapid change the councils 
had changed little and exerted only 
small influence. 

One change did occur in the transport 
consultative committees (there is a cen¬ 
tral one with regional branches) when 
the 1962 Transport Act rendered them 
impotent by removing their right to dis¬ 
cuss fare increases—a failure reflected in 
the rash of independent railway users* 
pressure groups. The councils now con¬ 
centrate largely on complaints over 
closures, but even then are often unable 
to obtain the necessary facts and figures 
from British Rail to assess the case for 
closure. Nor is British Rail obliged to 
listen to the council : u We can't make 
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direct suggestions,” said one council 
official, “ we only can in a roundabout 
way ... we depend very much on the 
goodwill of the board.” 

The gas and electricity consultative 
councils, which exist only at a local level, 
have closer contact with their area 
boards. In fact the chairman of a coun¬ 
cil sits as an ex officio member of the 
local gas or electricity board. This cosy 
coexistence is inclined to raise eyebrows 
and council chairmen are sometimes 
viewed as apologists for the board, but 
most councils claim that it facilitates the 
business of liaison with the board. Unlike 
the other councils which are financed by 
their respective ministries, these are 
housed and financed by the industry 
they should be vetting. On a 
local level, dealing with small individual 
complaints, these councils do some valu¬ 
able work, but the silence with which the 
latest increases in gas prices were received 
supports the Consumer Council’s pro¬ 
posal foi central bodies, bettei equipped 
to take up larger policy issues. 

The coal consumers’ councils—one for 
domestic and one for industrial users— 
have no regional bodies. The domestic 
council often refers local problems, many 
of which deal with coal merchants’ mal¬ 
practice, to regional coal merchants’ 
associations. Their powers are limited 
and the industrial council approved the 
case for last year’s price rises “ within 
the limits of the information ” its mem¬ 
bers had received. 

Lord Peddie feels that lliis information 
gap explains much of the ineffectiveness 
of the councils. Whatever springs from 
the corpse of the PIB, he hopes there 
will be a government body capable of 
conducting periodic efficiency audits of 
nationalised industries. He does not 
think this should be the job of a users’ 
council and is emphatic that such prob¬ 
ing should not restrict any initiatives in 
the industry But the information it 
comes up with must be available to any 
council if it is to have a viable voice in 
decision-making. 
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International Report 


There's no middle way in 
Indochina 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


No one with much personal experience 
of the Vietnam war pricked up his ears 
for very long at the news of President 
Nixon’s ceasefire offer. The old Saigon 
hand who immediately remarked that 
ceasefires had become unenforceable in 
1918, when trench warfare went out of 
vogue, expressed the public mood very 
accurately. So far as Saigon is concerned, 
it is an unrewarding academic exercise 
to speculate about possible methods of 
international supervision. 

To begin with, there are no plausible 
means of effective supervision. There are 
no front lines in South Vietnam. 
The only place where anything remotely 
resembling a shooting war is going on 
is up in the north, on either side of the 
border between the I an<hll Corps areas. 
In the rest of the II Corps area a hit- 
and-run war is being waged that is 
painfully inconclusive and .has left the 
communists in command of a consider¬ 
able part of the terrain. 

Farther south, the government clearly 
has the upper hand. Even the most 
hostile observers have conceded that there 
has been a remarkable increase in 


prosperity and security over most of the 
Mekong delta since 1968 and that dis¬ 
appointments, like the failure to distri¬ 
bute much of the rice surplus effectively, 
have been due to maladministration 
rather than enemy harassment. 

There are really two kinds of war now 
going on in the south of South Vietnam : 
a government drive to encircle and over¬ 
whelm old communist redoubts like 
Kien Hoa, An Xuyen, and the Seven 
Mountains region of Chau Doc, and 
an essentially police and civilian effort to 
root out the surviving Vietcong 
infrastructure in the villages. This latter 
may eventually prove decisive. 

It is difficult to convey to the outsider 
just how total the war in Vietnam has 
become. It may still be true that the 
delta peasant will give his undynamic 
support to whoever will let him go on 
planting his paddy in reasonable 
security. But government policy has 
recently been to draw more and more 
of the civilian population into the war 
through agencies like the People’s Self- 
Defence Force (which works according 
to the very American precept that 
“ every good citizen deserves a gun ”). 


Today, an able-bodied Vietnamese tends 
to be either a communist cadre, a com¬ 
batant or. a double agent. How coul r ’ 
a few Swedish officers, flown into Phong 
Dinh, determine whether the Vietcong 
had used the ceasefire to infiltrate cadres 
back into a “ secure ” village ? But that, 
too, is part of the war. 

President Nixon spoke of the ceasefire 
with only a hint of the shape of 
the jfinal settlement for Indochina. Yet 
a ceasefire, inadequately policed and 
dishonestly observed (as it would be), 
would be worth attempting only if a 
settlement were within sight. Otherwise 
one falls back to debating which side 
the ceasefire would benefit. And that is 
very debatable. So far as Vietnam is 
concerned, it must be pointed out that 
the allied forces would be much more 
subject to control. Movements of com¬ 
munist forces would be harder to track. 

In Laos, the North Vietnamese have 
occupied about as much of the country 
as they are interested in holding until* 
the Vietnam war is over, and a formal 
ceasefire might enable them to move 
more men south. In Cambodia, 
temporarily, a ceasefire would confirm 
them as masters of half the country¬ 
side—though the areas the govern¬ 
ment has abandoned are almost 
uniformly remote, sparsely populated, 
and not self-sufficient in basic food¬ 
stuffs. On the other hand, a genuine 
ceasefire in Cambodia would give 
General Lop Nol more time to prepare 
the army, (which has made remarkable 
progress in the past six months) and 
make traffic easier along major highways. 

There is no point in a ceasefire that 
does not pave the way to a settlement— 
although it is fitting for an American 
president to repeat tliat he would like to 
stop the bloodletting. It is clearer than 
ever that there will be no political solu¬ 
tion to the war until one side or the 
other has achieved a position of con¬ 
clusive superiority in the field* That time 
is not yet. On the ground it looks as if 
there can be no middle way fqr" South 
Vietnam, and probably no middle way 
for Indochina as a whole. The war has 
gone on too long, and enmities run too 
deep. Even if it were possible to stop 
shooting now, the silence would soon be 
replaced by die clatter of reloading. 



•A fain Cambodia's naw npubiie wouldn't got Sihanouk off tha hook 






Were Mrs Binh end Nixon talking to each other ? 

What the two sides are proposing 


The latest proposals for ending the 
Vietnam war were made for the non¬ 
communist side by President Nixon on 
October 7th and for the communists by 
* Mis Nguyen Thi Binth, the chief Viet- 
T cong’s delegate at the Pam talks, on 
September 17th. Mis Biroh’s eight points 
and President Nixon’s five boil down to 
a slight closing of the gap betwiem the 
positions of the two sides—which, 

however, still remains very wide. 

Ceasefire. President Nixon is offering a 
ceasefire throughout Indochina on the 
basis of the two sides remaining in the 
positions 'they now hold. Mrs Binh 
offered the cessation of armed attacks 
against the forces of the United States 
and those of ’’other foreign countries 
in the United States camp,” provided 
the Americans and their allies fust 
commit themsdves to a complete and 
unconditional withdrawal of all then 
forces from South Vietnam by June 
30, 1971. President Nixon wants the 
ceasefire to be “ effectively supervised by 
international observers as well as by the 
parties themselves ” and to cover “ the 
full range of actions that have typified 
the war, including bombing and acts of 
terror.” Mrs Binh did not say anything 
about supervision of the ceasefire or the 
types of warfare, apart from direct attacks 
on the withdrawing forces, it would 
cover. 

Prisoners of war. President Nixon is 
in favotir of the “ immediate and uncon¬ 
ditional release of all prisoners of war 
held by both sides.” Mrs Binh suggested 
that the question should be discussed as 
part of the negotiated withdrawal of 
American and allied forces from 
1 South Vietnam. ('It is believed that the 
communist side is at present holding one 
non-communist soldier to each 15 in 
the other side’s hands.) The Americans 
have long regarded the question of the 
prisoners as a separate, humanitarian! issue. 
They are now prepared to treat it as 
part of a laxgcr bargain. 

Troop withdrawals. President Nixon 
says he is “ ready to negotiate an agreed 
timetable for complete withdrawals as 
part of an overall settlement.” Mrs Birth 
coupled her demand for a complete and 
unconditional withdrawal of all American 


and allied forces from South Vietnam by 
June 30, 1971, with the proposal that 
the question of Vietnamese armed forces 
in South Vietnam be resolved by the 
Vietnamese parties themselves. The fact 
that President Nixon did not insist on the 
old American demand that any non¬ 
communist withdrawals be dependent on 
matching withdrawals of North Viet¬ 
namese forces from South Vietnam, 
coupled with his offer to withdraw all 
American troops ait a specifiable date, 
marks a significant change in the 
American position. But Hanoi’s daily 
Nhan Dan claimed on October 10th 
that America’s continued insistence on 
negotiations to precede its military 
withdrawal was another version of its old 
demand for “ mutual troop withdrawals.” 
The paper also indirectly rejected Presi¬ 
dent Nixon’s call for a conference to 
discuss peace for the whole of Indo-china. 

Political questions. President Nixon 
wants the communist side " to join in a 
search for a political settlement ” and 
makes two specific points : that a political 
solution in South Vietnam “ should 
reflect the existing relationship of 
political forces ”; and that America will 
“ abide by the outcome of the political 
process agreed upon.” On September 
17th Mrs Binh specifically excluded from 
a future South Vietnamese provisional 
government President Thieu, Vice-Presi¬ 
dent Ky and the present prime minister. 
President Nixon rejects this as “ totally 
unacceptable.” Mrs Binih stated that a 
coalition government should include 
Vietcong representatives, member* of the 
present Saigon administration who 
“ genuinely ” want “ peace, independence, 
neutrality, and democracy,” and mem¬ 
bers of other groups favouring these aims 
who are now living abroad. This govern¬ 
ment would guarantee “ democratic liber¬ 
ties ” in South Vietnam, ensure that there 
were no reprisals against members of any 
political groups, and organise elections 
for a coalition government. 

Mrs Binh called President Nixon** 
proposals “ an attempt to legalise aggres¬ 
sion,” but refrained from rejecting them 
outright This was done for her by a 
formal statement from Harioi’s foreign 
ministry on Wednesday. 
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Peace on paper 


The wai between King Hussein's army 
and the Palestinian guerrillas is officially 
over—at least on paper. On Tuesday 
night the king and Yasser Arafat signed 
a final agreement on how the Jordanian 
authorities and the Palestinian revolu¬ 
tionary (movement can live together. It 
has more chance of working than similar 
agreements made in the past year. The 
pan-Arab observers will be there to iron 
out the difficulties and the guerrillas are 
in no state at the moment to face 
another major clash with the army. 

Both sides have moved a long way 
from their original positions. The guer¬ 
rillas have recognised the king’s 
sovereignty over the whole country and 
have agreed to withdraw from all towns 
and villages and to stop carrying arms in 
the cities. For his part King Hussein has 
promised full civil rights to all guerrillas 
and has granted them the status of 
Jordanian soldiers. The Palestinian 
militia will remain in the camps and 
urban areas and will be allowed to keep 
their arms in their homes. The move¬ 
ment’s radio station and newspaper will 
continue. All the Palestinians taken into 
custody by the army are to be released 
and Dr George Habbash and Mr Naif 
Hawatmeh, who have had a price on 
their heads, are to be allowed to return 
to Jordan. 

The locations of the new guerrilla 
bases have not been revealed. The king 
has wanted them within eight miles of 
the Jordan river but the Palestinians 
have demanded they be farther back. 
This would have brought them too near 
the main towns for the army’s liking. 
Spokesmen for both sides have said that 
the agreement gives the guerrillas full 
freedom to continue their fight against 
Israel. 

But questions remain. Does the 
king’s new commitment to fight side by 
side with the Palestinians for the libera¬ 
tion of their homeland mean he has 
abandoned hopes for the Jarring peace 
talks? Will Arafat be able to contra the 
marxist wing of the Palestinian revolu* 
tion? Can the Israelis sit back and 
watch Jordanians and Palestinians con¬ 
centrating their forces along the rivet 
Jordan ? Hussein’s promise, made in a 
broadcast on Wednesday night, that the 
people of Palestine would be able to 
determine their own future through a 
referendum when the occupied territories 
are liberated will cheer the people of the 
West Bank* But a separate Palestinian 
state in a slice of Jordan is not what the 
Palestinian revolution is about. 
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Middle East _ 

Prelude to what ? 


With the relevant foreign ministers 
clustered in New York for the UN’s 
25th anniversary, this should have been 
the week when the Arab-Israeli peace 
negotiations really began to be about 
peace. Instead the talks that are going 
on between the American Secretary of 
State and the foreign ministers of 
Russia, Egypt and Israel have slipped 
back to the starting line : the preserva¬ 
tion of the Egyptian-Israeli ceasefire 
and the search for a formula that might 
get negotiations begun. The Russians 
have produced an outline for discussion 
which, with its concentration on 
demilitarised zones and United Nations 
peace-keeping, is not new but none the 
worse for that. The Egyptians, less 
usefully, have demanded that the whole 
business should be thrashed out in a 
General Assembly debate. 

The continuation of the ceasefire is 
a necessary prelude to peace talks. But 
it is a prelude only, not a goal in itself. 
Arab suspicion that Israel, happy at the 
way events have unrolled, would like to 
make it and keep it the goal lies behind 
the Egyptian foreign minister’s insistence 
that his country’s commitment to an 
extended ceasefire depends on the 
restarting, or rather starting, of talks. 
The battle to fill the vacuum left by 
President Nasser continues inside Egypt. 
One thing is certain. Nasser’s successor, 
even if he wanted to, would find it hard 
to reconcile Egyptians to the indefinite 
loss of Sinai. The Egyptians may not be 
able to win it back by battle. But they 
are bound, failing peace moves, to try. 

Thus Mr Rogers faces a double chal¬ 
lenge. He has to try to persuade the 
Egyptians and the Russians (whose 
honesty of purpose is more in doubt 
than it was a few weeks ago) to stop the 
new creation of missile sites in the stand¬ 
still zone, and to return part way to 
the conditions that existed in the zone 
when the terms of the ceasefire were 
accepted. No less important, he has to 
try to persuade the Israelis in return 
that they should demonstrate convinc¬ 
ingly their readiness to plunge into the 
military and domestic hazards of talking 
about peace—which necessarily includes 
talk about a withdrawal. 

In public both Israelis and Egyptians 
have taken hard and irreconcilable 
stands. Mrs Meir has said there can be 
no peace tato until all the missile sites 
establishepw Rgypt since the ceasefire 
declaration hmvfdbeen dismantled. The 
Jtgyptians, who unconvincingly, 

that they did not octeate new sites but 



merely switched around existing ones, say 
that the extension of the ceasefire 
depends on the starting of peace talks. 
If these were the last words of both sides, 
outsiders might as well clap their hands 
to their ears and wait for the bang. 

In fact both sides have indicated, out 
of the sides of their mouths, considerably 
more flexibility. Israeli foreign office 
spokesmen have spread it about that 
their government might be satisfied if 
the creation of missile sites was stopped 
and a new ceasefire with enlarged 
powers of supervision and prevention of 
violations arranged. Their government, 
they say, would not then insist, as it 
now says it is insisting, on the dismant¬ 
ling of all sites established since the 
ceasefire. Egypt’s representative to the 
United Nations, Mr Zayyat, made a no 
less interesting contribution to the cause 
of peace. Egypt, he said, would agree 
to the redeployment of missile sites in 
the standstill zone if the United States 
could guarantee Egypt against an Israeli 
attack. He said this before President 
Nasser died but if, as Mr Sadat says, 
continuity is the rule it still applies. 

Can America guarantee Egypt 
against an Israeli attack? To 
counter the Russian missile sites on the 
canal, American weapons, and the 
promise of more weapons, are pouring 
into Israel. Six months ago Israel was 
asking America for military credit at 
the rate of $60 million a year ; it is now 
asking for, and likely to get, military 
credit worth nearly $250 million a year. 
It can be argued that the Egyptians, and 
the Russians, brought this development 
on themselves. But it is hard to see what 
influence Mr Rogers, or President Nixon, 
can still exert on Israel to think in terms 
of a peace rather than a ceasefire^, 


Jordan and Syria _ 

How the battle 
went 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 7 

Amman 

Military post-mortems * on the fighting 
last month between Jordanian and 
Syrian tanks reveal one remarkable fact 
and suggest another. First, the Jordan¬ 
ians, though outnumbered by about 
three to one, came out on top. Thif 
Russians are no doubt holding their own 
inquisition to find out how one of their 
best tanks, the T54/55, was out-fought 
by Britain’s second-best tank, the 
Centurion. Second, the evidence suggests 
that there may have been some form 
of collusion between the Syrians and 
Iraqis. Jordanian intelligence officers 
believe that the Iraqi contingent in north 
Jordan had prior knowledge of the 
Syrian attack and cither abetted it or, 
at 'the very least, turned a blind eye. 

The Syrian build-up began to show 
on Jordanian radar screens on Septem¬ 
ber 17th. Two days later, during the 
night of September 19th, the Iraqi 
armoured brigade stationed between 
Mafraq and the Syrian frontier began 
to pull out, warning the Jordanians by 
flares that they were doing so. In the 
early hours of Sunday, September 20th, 
the Syrians moved across the frontier 
at several places. One armoured column 
followed the main road from Dera to 
Ramtha. As the Syrian tanks came down 
the hill from the frontier they ran into 
a squadron of Jordanian Centurions 
drawn up round the Ramtha police post. 
The Syrians drew first blood, knocking 
out five or six Centurions. 

Another Syrian column made a left 
hook east and south across the desert. 
Travelling at night and using the infra¬ 
red searchlights their tanks are equipped 
with, they slipped into the dug-in 
positions previously occupied by the 
Iraqis at the Ramtha crossroads. To 
manage this without running into the 
departing Iraqis, or attracting the atten¬ 
tion of the Jordanians, suggests a 
synchronised manoeuvre, either concer¬ 
ted or signalled in advance. The 
Jordanians suspect the former. 

When news of the first clash at 
Ramtha filtered back, two more squad¬ 
rons of Jordan’s 40th Armoured Brigade 
moved to the area and ran slap into 
the Syrians in the former Iraqi positions. 
Once the Jordanians had recovered 
from the shock, they acquitted them¬ 
selves well. The major battle took place 
at Wadi Sawallah, west of the Ramtha 
crossroads, at ranges varying from 400 
yards to 3,000 yards. The Jordanians had 
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Kuwait and the 
Arabian Gulf markets 
are one step away 


are one step away 

The men who make their money from the country’s most 
precious asset .. Oil. 

It gives them an earning power much greater than any 
American or European enjoys. 

They buy consumer goods, machinery, electronics, building 
materials, cars, pharmaceuticals, fruits, watches ... just about 
anything else you can produce. 

Hadn’t you better get the next flight out to the Arabian Gulf? 

By Kuwait Airways.They fly 6 flights a week (no flight on 
Tuesday) by Boeing 707 320c jet from London to Kuwait connect¬ 
ing with Abu Dhabi, Aden, Baghdad, Bahrain, Dhahran, Doha, 
Dubai, Karachi, Bombay, Abadan, & Teheran. Non-stop Friday: 
London to Kuwait. Non-stop Wednesday: Kuwait to London. 


LONDON: Phone No. 499-7661, 

164 Piccadilly, London, W 1. 
MANCHESTER: Phone No. 8344161, 
Royal Exchange, Manchester M27 DD. 
PARIS: Phone No. 7046856, 

25 Avenue Paul Doumer, Paris 16e. 
FRANKFURT: Phone No. 234074. 
Basler Strasse, 35 Imuto Hof, 
Frankfurt 6. 


ROME: Phone No. 483654, 

Via San Nicola aa Tolentmo, 79/80. 
GENEVA: PnoneNo 251555, 

40 Rue du Rhone, Geneva. 

ATHENS: Phone No. 234506 
234147.17 Philellmon, Athens. 
NEW YORK: Phone No. 581-9760. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, Mezzanine 50, 
New York, N.Y. 10020. 
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The Oyster Case. Incase. 



It takes us over a year to 
make a Rolex. 

A good deal of this time is 
spent on performing the 162 
separate operations it takes 
to turn a solid block of hard¬ 
ened Swedish stainless steel, 
or 18 ct. gold, into a virtually 
indestructible Rolex Oyster 
case. 

We think it’s time well 
spent. 

The men who wrote us the 
following letters obviously 
do, too. 

From a Canadian deep-sea 
fisherman: 

"The watch went down with the 
boat in 35 fathoms. The boat was 
submerged for 22 days. 

"When the boat was raised I was 
there and went aboard to look for 
my watch. The watch was on the 
galley floor amongst mud, weeds, 
etc. i took it on the barge that raised 
the boat and washed it off, upon 
shaking the watch it commenced to 
go and was none the worse for the 
length of time it had been under. 

I continued to wear the watch with¬ 
out taking it to a jeweller.” 

From a British Admiralty 
civilian diver: 

"As a final trial, the watch was 
lowered on the end of a steel wire to 
a depth of 400 feet, double the maxi¬ 
mum depth to which it was possible 
to dive with independent compres¬ 
sed air equipment. After an hour of 
this test no water had infiltrated 
into the watch.” 

From an underwater photo¬ 
grapher in New Guinea: 

.. My Rolex was put to an ex¬ 
tremely hard test day after day for 
over three years. It was with me on 
countless dives (up to 100 feet), 
exposed for hours to sea water by 
shell collecting, hot showers, con¬ 


tinuous contact with developer 
stop bath, acid fixer in a dark room 
(including an accidental 9 hours 
in hypo), months in tropical rain 
forest on Sepik river. It stood up to 
a thousand knocks, abused to the 
limit, but remained sound.” 

From an A merican army colonel: 

"As he left the plane the jump- 
master brushed my left side violent¬ 
ly and it was then that the watch 
band was snapped and my Rolex 
hurtled out of the plane at an alti¬ 
tude of 1250 feet ... 

"On conclusion of the tactical 
problem two days later I returned 
to the Drop Zone with my driver to 
conduct a more thorough search. 
Within a half-hour I found the 
watch. (This in itself is like finding 
a needle in the haystack). More¬ 
over, although heavy rain had 
fallen in the interim, my Datejust 
had continued to run. Our drop 
was at exactly 11.21 hours on 12th 
September and the watch had run 
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down at exactly 14.28 hours 
on 14th September." 

From the leader of a Welsh 
Himalayan expedition: 

"During the six and a half 
months spent away from the 
U.K. we experienced the 
widest possible range of tem¬ 
perature and humidity; the 
highest temperature being 
117 deg. F. in the shade in 
Afghanistan to 34 deg. of 
frost at the top of the 19,000 ft 
Urai Lagna pass near the 
Nepal-Tibet border when 
Harrop and I were returning 
from two months’ imprison¬ 
ment at the hands of the Chinese 
Communists. 

Our first check on the time broad¬ 
cast by Radio Delhi in early January 
proved that both Harrop’s Rolex and 
mine were within seconds of the 
correct time after five months away 
from civilisation.” 

(We would quite understand if 
you found these accounts difficult to 
believe. If you like, we will send you 
a notary certified facsimile of any 
of the original letters from which 
these extracts are taken.) 

There’s really little else we can 
add. 

Kxcept to say that the Perpetual 
movement which the Oyster case 
protects is so accurate that it has 
been awarded the title of 'chrono¬ 
meter' by one of the Official Swiss 
Institutes for Chronometer Tests. 

And that letters like these make 
us feel more than ever justified in 
saying that each Rolex earns the 
recognition it enjoys. 

Each Rolex earns the 
recognition it enjoys. 

You know the feeling. 

m 

ROLEX 

of Geneva 

Pictured The Rolex Explorer. Available in 
s/eel with matching bracelet 
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about 30 Centurions and they faced 
about 120 Syrian T54/55S. At the end 
of the day superior Jordanian gunnery is 
believed to have knocked out between 
30 and 40 Syrian tanks. The Jordanians 
reportedly lost about 10 tanks in all 
jl There was a lull the following day, 
^Monday, but about 100 Syrian tanks 
remained in position, threatening the 
road south to Jarash and Amman. On 
Tuesday, September 22nd, the Jordanian 
air force, flying Hawker Hunters armed 
with rockets, took to the air. The 
*4§ordanian air force, destroyed by the 
Israelis in 1967, has been making slow 
recovery. Its Hunters are being modified 
and only a few were operational, pos¬ 
sibly only two and probably not more 
than four. But they had the sky to 
themselves. 

The Syrian air force commander is 
said to have radioed his Jordanian 
opposite number telling him that the 
Syrian air force was staying out of the 
battle. Whether this is true or not, the 
Syrians would have found it difficult to 
maintain the fiction of non-intervention 
if they had sent up their Migs to do 
battle with the Hunters. (The Syrians 
maintain that the tanks which invaded 
Jordan belonged to the Palestine Libera¬ 
tion Army.) So on September 22nd and 
23rd the Hunters attacked the Syrian 
tanks ; their crews claim to have 
^ damaged or destroyed 20 or 30 of them. 

This was the end of the battle. On 
Wednesday, September 23rd, the Syrians 
started to pull out, probably under pres¬ 
sure from the Russians. The Jordanians 
appear to have given theAi free passage. 
And though the Syrians may not have 
fought very well they got all their 
damaged vehicles out. 


what took place immediately outside 
the Intercontinental Hotel. They 
could hear the incessant din of small- 
arms, rockets and shells. But even sea¬ 
soned war correspondents—and there 
were very few of those among the 
hundred reporters and television men 
trapped in the Intercontinental—would 
have no way of finding out whether the 
refugee camps had been evacuated 
before the shelling began. 

Their mistake was to assume the worst 
and to accept as true what they were 
being told. Of course, a journalist who 
filed a story after eleven days in Amman 
saying that he had no idea of the extent 
of the damage and casualties because he 
had not been able to verify anything 
for himself might have got a rocket from 
his news editor—especially if his col¬ 
leagues’ copy had bodies littering the 
streets. But he would have served his 
newspaper better. 

The Jordanian authorities are angry 
about the reports that did appear. Yet 
they are not beyond criticism themselves. 
No Jordanian official ever thought of 
dropping into the bar of the Interconti¬ 
nental to put the government’s case to 
the journalists. The guerrilla organisa¬ 
tions knew better. Their leaders were 
always available, appointments were 
made and kept, and they did not con¬ 
fine themselves to formal interviews in 
their offices. If anny officers had visited 
the marooned journalists during the 
fighting they might not have had to rely 
on rumours and their imaginations. 

Russia 

Writer in the eye 
of the storm 


The Amman rebortini 


Hearsaying 


This year’s award of the Nobel prize 
for literature to Alexander Solzhenitsyn 
has stirred a hornets’ nest. Mr 



politically motivated. 

In a sense it is right Mr 
Solzhenitsyn’s novels are overtly political 
and some of the people lobbying for him 
may well have had political motives. 
But the elderly gentlemen of the Swedish 
Academy who make up the Nobel Com¬ 
mittee have leant over backwards to 
appear objective. The prize is usually 
awarded in the second half of October. 
This year, to avoid the lobbying that 
builds up through October, the com¬ 
mittee made an early decision. 

Mr Solzhenitsyn has announced his 
intention of going to Stockholm to collect 
his prize. If he does, it will be in a blaze 
of publicity that may force the Russian 
authorities to take some action. They 
are likely to try to dissuade him with 
the threat of exile. Or they may let him 
go and then refuse to allow him back—a 
situation that would suit them well since 
it would deprive the growing libertarian 
movement of its patron saint. The threat 
of exile persuaded Boris Pasternak in 
1958 not only to stay at home but to 
refuse the Nobel award. Mr Solzhe¬ 
nitsyn dreads exile just as much. 

An alternative might be to bring Mr 
Solzhenitsyn to trial. But he has made 
this difficult by keeping on the right side 
of the law, introduced after the trial 


f The journalists who were in Amman 
during Jordan’s civil war last month are 
coming in for some sharp criticism. They 
are being held responsible for the head¬ 
lines in the British press which told of a 
massacre in Amman and streets littered 
^with dead bodies. These reports tended 
to support the wild charges of the guer¬ 
rilla spokesmen, and suggested that the 
Jordanian army had indeed killed up 
to 20,000 civilians in its attacks on the 
guerrillas in towns and refugee camps. 

Now it is clear that the casualties, 
although heavy, were nowhere near that 
figure. The journalists, with a few Cxcep- 
} tions, must bear part of the blame. Most 
of them admitted in their own reports, 
filed when they left Jordan, that they 
had been able to see nothing except 


Solzhenitsyn is in official disgrace in 
Russia for bis “ anti-Soviet ” novels which 
have been published in the west. Ironi¬ 
cally, it was official recognition from the 
Kremlin that brought him his first fame. 
As part of his destalinisation campaign 
Mr Khrushchev promoted the publica¬ 
tion of “One Day in the Life of Ivan 
Denisovich,” a novel about Stalin’s 
prison camps. But after Khrushchev’s 
fall in 1964 the official attitude to 
Solzhenitsyn changed. His novels were 
censored and he complained that his 
work was being “ smothered, gagged and 
slandered.” ,A vilification campaign 
started which culminated in his expul¬ 
sion from theSoyiet Write**' Union last 
November This'same lrfbsljr Jhp^-4hfc.'H0hlR- - ' 
first pfficisil reactito, .to &%hen&sytfs 
Nobel prize, condemned the award as 


of Mr Sinyavsky in 1966, which forbids 
the unauthorised publication of Russian 
books abroad. Various works of his 
have been hawked around European 
publishers by people who have claimed 
Solzhenitsyn’s authorisation. Solzhenit¬ 
syn has vigorously denied giving any 
authorisation and calls it a manoeuvre 
of the KGB to incriminate him; He is 
apparently determined not to play into 
the authorities’ hands by sensationalising 
his Nobel award. On Sunday he slammed 
his door in the face of four western 
correspondents. But it should not be 
beyond the wit of the KGB to find other 
charges against him, if it really wants 
mi Whatever the upshot, this year’s 
Nobel prize, founded by Alfred Nobel 
in atonement for his invention, is poli¬ 
tical dynamite. 
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Cuba 

Thrice denied 

The Russians* denials of American 
claims that they are building a. sub* 
marine base in Cuba are coming in thick 
and fast—from Pravda, Izvestia and 
Tass. But because the Russians have a 
record of* duplicity on Cuba—their 
ambassador to Washington Hed in the 
1969 missile crisis-nthe statements have 
been combed for inconsistencies. And a 
possible loophole has been found in 
Tuesday’s Tass statement, which claims 
that the Soviet Union has not built 
and is not building a military base “of 
its own ” in Cuba. This leaves open the 
possibility of building one nominally for 
Cuban use. Dr Castro and the Cuban 
press have been surprisingly silent about 
the whole affair. If there is not a grain 
of truth in the allegations, one would 
have expected Dr Castro, who is veiy 
touchy about the Russian domination of 
Cuba, to have come out and said so. 

But the main point is that the Ameri¬ 
cans have accepted the denials as 
“positive,” and therefore at their face 
value. On their own admisslbn they 
never had conclusive proof. The 
allegations were more a warning shot 
across the bows. There now seems even 
less cause for worry. The remaining 
Russian ships, including the submarine 
tender, have since left Cienfuegos— 
presumably on their way back home to 
Russia. 

That the Americans are not taking 
their own allegations too seriously is 
shown by the reductions at the American 
base at Guantanamo on the southern 
tip of Cuba. Ten per cent of the men 
have been withdrawn since July, a naval 


under surveillance and patrol boats have 
intercepted some attempted raids by 
these exiles. 

On Tuesday the American Secretary 
of Defence, Mr Laird, warned the 
Russians that the Americans are watch¬ 
ing their every move in the Caribbean ; 
this should persuade them to play the 
game according to the 1962 rules. But 
there is now considerable doubt whether 
these rules are still adequate, since they 
presupposed that all missiles were land- 
based and therefore easily detectable. 
The Russians now have nuclear-powered 
submarines which carry Polaris-typc 
missiles with a range of 1,500 miles. 
Several of these have been reported in 
the western Atlantic this year. 

Bolivia _ 

Don't envy Torrez 

FROM OUR LATIN AMERICA 
CORRESPONDENT 

By Bolivian standards the convulsion 
which has brought General Juan Jose 
Torrez to the unenviable presidency of 
Latin America’s least stable state was 
a gentle affair. Less than 20 people are 
known to have been killed and about 
50 wounded. But the disappearance, this 
week, of active military opposition to 
the new government does not mean 
that General Torrez faces lesser 
problems than those which defeated the 
older, more experienced but weaker 
General Ovando. The new president, 
like his predecessors, is caught between 
the revolutionary clamour of radical 
students and marxist-led organised 
labour and the restlessness of the more 
conservative members of the army who 
accept nationalism but fear the develop¬ 


ment of a communist-type system. 

General Miranda, who forced General 
Ovando out only to find that he had 
cleared die way for General Torrez, 
was defeated in the army’s cut-throat 
poker game. Initially bursting with 
leftist brio, General Torrez soon got thf 
message of military discontent. Within 
24 hours of his victory he had modified 
his fervour, side-tracked the 20 radical 
demands of the “ students’ and workers’ 
command” and formed a much more 
moderate government than had been 
expected. Bolivia, he said, had no 
joined the third world of revolutionary 
nations. But from their hideout near 
Teoponte Bolivia's guerrillas gave word 
that they would stay in the mountains 
until a “socialist regime” was estab¬ 
lished. The official, pro-Moscow com¬ 
munists were silent. Plus ga change .... 

Throughout Latin America the 
nervous right-wing and centrist press is 
already talking of a “communist axis” 
splitting the continent from Cuba to 
Chile, via Bolivia. Yet one of General 
Torrez’s first promises was that Bolivia 
would honour its agreement to reim¬ 
burse the Gulf Oil company for its 
nationalised installations. 

General Torrez’s much-trumpeted 
modest origins as a barefooted street 
vendor in Cochabamba may have little 
influence on the line he now adopts. 
A captain in the old army (destroyed 
by the 1952 revolution), he paid for his 
support for President Villaroel, who was 
hanged by a mob from a lamp post in 
La Paz, with exile in Buenos Aires. He 
returned to Bolivia later with the 
triumph of Paz Estenssoro’s National 
Revolutionary Movement. Under the 
late President Barrientos, General 
Torrez became chief of staff and appears 
to have played a passive role in the 


communications centre has been closed 
down and the number of flights and 
voyages out of Guantanamo is being 
restricted. The dedirion to reduce the 
base, which is part of a general economy 
drive, was taken before the American 
warning about Cienfuegos but well after 
the Russians started showing the flag 
in the Caribbean. Guantanamo is the 
ideal place from which to keep an eye 
on Cienfuegos and the Americans could 
easily have cancelled the cuts. 

The references in the Russian denials 
to the 1962 “understanding” is hearten¬ 
ing. The understanding reached by Mr 
Khrushchev and President Kennedy was 
that Russia would keep offensive 
weapons out of the area, provided that 
the United States promised not to 
launch a repetition of the 1961 invasion 
of Cuba. The Americans have been 
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Enjoy your 
next conference 
hold it at the 
Malta Hilton. 
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International dining and every 
modern facility from the highest 
and newest hotel in Kuwait. 

Only at the Kuwait Hilton. 
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Lufthansa 

The international airline 
made in Germany. 
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A Lufthansa employee hard at work. 


As pleasant as it may appear, this man’s 
job is no picnic. 

Because, as a Lufthansa employee flying 
on business, he's hard at work sampling 
food and services (and all the little extras 
that people have come to expect from 
Lufthansa). 

And trying to improve upon them. 

In the past this man and men like him 
have made many contributions to the 
improvement ot service. One thought up 
a plan to speed-up cocktail service. 

One developed a new technique for 
tapping German draught beer. One even 
devised a way to guarantee hot, fresh 
croissants in the morning. 

They also serve who only sit and eat. 
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campaign against Che Guevara. 

His relations with the variegated 
Bolivian left are still unclear. It may 
be giving him a breathing space. But 
it would be premature to equate his 
simple, popular eloquence with the 
multicoloured marxism of the students 
/{regarded by many of the soldiers' as 
more dangerous than the rural guerrillas) 
or with the rabble-rousing of Juan 
Lechin Oquendo, the vice-president and 
miners’ leader. It is hard to see how 
the president, with his obvious need of 
A n-socialist army support, can enter¬ 
tain the demand from the miners’ 
“ Bolivian workers’ command ” to create 
a workers’ militia to replace the present 
armed forces—thus repeating the 1952 
process which created the present army. 
General Torrez has the same difficult 
task before him as his predecessor: to 
balance his prestige with the army and 
jyth the people and to give Bolivia the 
Tnnd of non-dogmatic left-of-centre rule 
which could be the country’s best hope. 

Italy 

Christmas divorce 


FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 

By Christmas Italy should have its 
divorce law, almost no years after the 
S first bill was presented in 1861. The 
senate has passed the bill by 165 votes to 
150. It now goes back to the chamber of 
deputies for the approval of various 
amendments introduced by the senators. 
The Christian Democrats have promised 
not to delay or obstruct it, and since the 
pro-divorce faction has a- much bigger 
majority in the chamber than in the 


senate all should be well. 

So long, that is, as there is no govern¬ 
ment crisis. This would hold up the 
debate. It would also, given the fading 
patience of the centre-left coali¬ 
tion, probably lead to the dissolution-of 
parliament. . And this would mean that 
the divorce bill would die with the legis¬ 
lature and the whole business would 
have to be started again. The fanaticism 
of some of the divorce bill’s opponents 
is such that this turn of events, though 
unlikely, is not entirely impossible. 

The divorce issue has played an 
important part in at least two previous 
government crises. It is now widely 
believed that one of the reasons why 
Signor Rumor handed in his govern¬ 
ment’s resignation last spring was his 
reluctance, under pressure from the 
Vatican, to enter the divorce contest. And 
when Signor Moro tried to put together 
a more flexible and enlightened version 
of the centre-left coalition he encoun¬ 
tered the hostility of the Vatican, which 
has not forgiven him for opposing its 
claims that the introduction of divorce 
into Italy is a violation of the Concordat. 

The hero of the hour is Senator 
Giovanni Leone who, with his rare gifts 
of diplomacy and Neapolitan humour, 
succeeded in taking the venom out of 
the dispute just when it looked Hike 
flaring into a showdown between 
church and state. The secular parties 
were particularly angered because the 
Vatican newspaper Osservatore Romano 
had commended the “ crisis of con¬ 
science ” of a handful of Liberal senators, 
who voted against the bill when the 
Christian Democrats sprang a secret vote 
without discussion. 

Signor Leone’s intervention was 



masterly He proposed,the new amend¬ 
ments and got both sides to make con¬ 
cessions. The Catholics maintain their 
general opposition to divorce but have 
voted for the amendments, which means 
that they cannot reasonably ask for a 
referendum to abrogate the bill when it 
is passed. The pto-divprce side—that is, 
the three lay parties in govern¬ 
ment, the Socialists, the Social 
Democrats and the Republicans, and 
the three in opposition, the Communists, 
the Proletarian Socialists and the 
Liberals—have accepted amendments 
which tend tp give more discretion to 
the magistrate and encourage his efforts 
to promote reconciliation^ 

The proponents of divorce have 
managed, and this is their most 
important victory, tfi save the principle 
of divorce by mutual consent though 
they had to make concessions on the 
time clause. It will take five years to get 
a divorce if both sides desire it, six if 
only one does, and seven if the partner 
who asks for it is the one considered 
guilty of any of the actions specified as 
a legal cause for divorce. By and large 
the new law is liberal and up to date. 

It remains to be seen how it will be 
applied in the courts—and how on earth 
the Italian judicial apparatus hopes to 
cope with the 2^ million couples who 
arc expected to file for divorce. 


The dying party 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 
Some faint-hearted Social Democrats, a 
few quite highly placed, can be heard 
predicting in private that the socialist- 
liberal coalition wjll not. survive beyond 
next April at the latest. Correspondingly 
over-sanguine Christian Democrats are 
putting it about that the conservative 
opposition is ready to take over at once, 
with two of its doughtiest thrusters in the 
van, namely Rainer Barzel as chancellor 
and Franz-Josef Strauss as vice- 

chancellor. Both schools of premonition 
suppose that others will presently follow 
the three mutinous Free Democrats who 
crossed the floor of the house last week. 
The coalition partners now haye 351 
votes in the Bundestag to the opposition's 
245. Should four more Free Democrats 
go the same way, the government would 
lose its majority. 

The chairmen of the two coalition 
parties, Willy Brandt and Walter Scheel, 
are energetically proclaiming the one- 
year-old government's determination and 
right to stay in office until its normal 
term ends in 1973. Of the two, Herr 
Scheel seems to be the cooler. Herr 
Brandt sounded a bit rattled 4ftis week 
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Scheel (second left) sings a jotty song, but it's a requiem his party needs 


when he spoke testily of a “ far-reaching 
attempt to reverse the wheel of develop¬ 
ment by right-wingers operating outside 
parliament/’ and particularly of their 
efforts to queer the government’s 
Ostpolitik. 

The three Free Democrats whose 
defection precipitated all this pother are 
in themselves of little political impor¬ 
tance. Herr Erich Mende, a brave war¬ 
time army officer, was an uninspired 
chairman of the party before Herr Scheel 
took over in January, 1968. Herr Mende 
was vice-chancellor and minister for all- 
German questions when the Free 
Democrats were in coalition with the 
Christian Democrats, \vhom he has now 
joined. 

Herr Heinz Starke, who has also gone 
over to the Christian Democrats, served 
for a while as finance minister in the 
conservative coalition without making 
much of a mark. Herr Siegfried Zogl- 
mann, a muddled right-winger, and a 
not notably penitent former Hitler Youth 
leader, has been accepted by the opposi¬ 
tion as a “ guest.” His aim is to found 
a separate party out of the dissenters 
whom he has rallied temporarily under 
the flag of National Liberal Action. He 
has an eye, he admits, on those incorri¬ 
gible chauvinist voters whom Herr von 
Thadden has failed as a leader. 

All three are expendable. But their 
move is symptomatic of the growing 
alienation of an unknown number 
of former Free Democrat voters who 
suspect Herr Scheel of being ready to 
betray their principles in league with a 
party bent on promoting a socialist 
society. Their mood has been reflected 
in the poor showing made by the Free 
Democrats at national and state 
elections. Quite possibly they will fail to 
be re-elected to the state parliaments of 

g esso on November 8th and Bavaria 
l Number 22nd. The party is in 


debt. Resignations are coming in from 
all over the country. Should this 
trend continue in the state elections due 
next spring in Berlin, Schleswig-Holstein 
and Rhineland-Palatinate the party will 
be as good as finished. 

It is the possibility of their partners’ 
extinction that pessimistic Social Demo¬ 
crats anxiously contemplate. Many 
reasons are advanced for the Free 
Democrats’ decline. But the basic cause 
of the party’s disintegration is its funda¬ 
mental redundancy. There is scarcely 
a Free Democrat who would not feel as 
much at home, and more effective, with 
either the Social Democrats or the 
Christian Democrats, according to his 
leanings. Should other discouraged 
deputies defect from the party they can 
be expected to join one or other of the 
two major ones. Those who know the 
remaining 27 Free Democrats best are 
inclined to suspect that if it came to 
having to choose a different party today 
most of them, including Herr Scheel 
himself, would plump for the Social 
Democrats. So Herr Brlandt’s majority in 
the Bundestag may not be as seriously 
threatened as it is thought to be. 

Judging by recent tests of public 
opinion the more adventurously aggres¬ 
sive Christian Democrats reckon they 
would win the day were a general elec¬ 
tion to be held tomorrow. Yet it looks 
as though it wpuld be a close thing* 
According to an Emnid poll conducted, 
in July and August only 5 per cent' of 
the electorate felt disposed to pronounce ^ 
the work of the Brandt-Scheel coalition' 
to be "Very good.” But 39 pejr cent 
called it “good,” while 47 per cent were 
either critical dr downright disapproving* 
The AUensbach Institute reported m 
September that 47.1 per cent would vote 
Christian Democrat were an election 
hdd the neat day, 44.5 Social Depiocraf, 
and only 4.7 Free Democrat. 


British Asians 

Nearer to justice 

The European Commission on Human 
Rights has agreed to consider ihp 
case of 25 east African Asians who, 
though holders of British passports, 
are refused entry to Britain. The 
commission found that Britain had 
committed a prima facie breach of the 
clauses of the European Convention on 
Human Rights relating to the right d& 
a person to protection from degrading 
treatment ; to security of person ; to 
respect for family life ; and to protec¬ 
tion from discrimination. This means 
that, though the case is not proven, it 
is considered worthy of further investi¬ 
gation. If conciliation between the 
British Government and the Asians then 
fails, it could be referred to thg 
European Court of Human Rights. 

It is rare for cases to be accepted as 
admissible by the commission, but much 
iarer for them to go farther. Usually 
the law in question is changed, though 
it is highly unlikely that Britain will 
amend the Commonwealth Immigrants 
Act of 1968, which limited entry of 
east African Asians to 1,500 vouchers 
a year. To do so would mean 
increasing the number of immigrants 
coming to Britain, which the Conserva¬ 
tives would find embarrassing. But since * 
less than half the 8,500 vouchers allo¬ 
cated to Commonwealth citizens was 
used last year this quota could well be 
redirected to the Asians. 

There are an estimated 172,000 
British Asians in east Africa, not all 
of whom want to come to Britain. Until 
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the quota is expanded, the inhuman 
shuttlecocking of Asians that takes place 
between the battledores of London and 
east Africa will continue. British 
practice now seems to be to repulse 
would-be immigrants twice before 
incarcerating them in Pentonville prison. 

The commission is being kept busy 
with appeals from British citizens. Miss 
Bernadette Devlin, MP for Mid-Ulster, 
now serving a six-month sentence for 
her part in the Bogside riots, has also 
complained to the commission that her 
right to a fair trial was infringed. 

Arms for South Africa _ 

Not yet, anyway 


The two sides in the South African arms 
dispute have had a busy and, for some, 
an embarrassing week. The first devia¬ 
tion from the Government line came 
from Mr Peter Kirk, the navy minister, 
who last Friday reportedly remarked 
that “it is obviously worrying when a 
new presence injects itself into an area 
like the Indian Ocean, but the threat is 
not so great that one should get all 
steamed up about it.” This was substan¬ 
tially at odds with the views of the 
Foreign Secretary, Sir Alec Douglas- 
Home, who has argued that the activities 
of the Russian navy in the Indian Ocean 
have prompted the Government to con¬ 
sider the sale of arms to South Africa. 

Whatever embarrassment Mr Kirk’s 
remarks may have caused has paled into 
insignificance beside that generated by 
George Brown’s revelations in the Sunday 
Times . He set Labour dovecotes flutter¬ 
ing by declaring that in 1967 he had sent 
a “ nod and wink ” letter to the South 
African foreign minister, Dr Muller, 
suggesting that if the South Africans 
did not press too hard it might be worth 
their while to wait and see about the 
resumption of sales of certain categories 
of arms. This letter was written with 
the full knowledge of the Prime Minister, 
Mr Wilson. The curious position of the 
Labour party has been further exposed 
by the reports that last March it formally 
agreed to sell South Africa a new 
mortar-locating radar device. 

Other opponents of the arms sales can 
argue more convincingly. President 
Nyerere of Tanzania put his case to the 
Prime Minister on Sunday at Chequers 
The next day he said that “ the South 
Africans are not in desperate need of 
arm?. What they need is a certificate 
of respectability/’ He went on to say 
that if the arms sales took place, 
Taipeanians .would "have to question 
our&tt$b in the Commonwealth." 

Mff^estth is also finding an hour to 



Don’t ctose your eyes to us, Mr Heath 


meet an Organisation of African Unity 
delegation, headed by President Kaunda 
of Zambia, this Friday, October 16th. 
He will be told of the intensity of feeling 
that the issue arouses in black Africa, 
and he may also be warned of a possible 
departure from the Commonwealth, not 
only of Tanzania, but also of Zambia, 
Uganda and Kenya. 

It is unlikely that any decision will 
be made until after the Commonwealth 
conference next January, by which time 
the British Government will have met 
more Commonwealth leaders—and will 
also have received a shopping list from 
South Africa. Mr Heath will have to 
balance the potential damage to Britain’s 
trade routes from the Russian presence 
in the Indian Ocean against the possible 
break-up of the Commonwealth. It may 
still be possible to counterbalance the 
Russian naval threat in the area by some 
means other than sending arms to South 
Africa. This could possibly be done, as 
was suggested by the Kenyan repre¬ 
sentative at the Commonwealth 
parliamentary conference in Canberra 
on October 3rd, by a defence pact of 
black African nations to defend the 
trade routes. Britain could perhaps be a 
partner to such a pact. 

India _ 

Plot and counter¬ 
plot 


All parties and nearly all politicians in 
India practise political opportunism as 
a way of life. But Sometimes one goes 
too far. Mrs Gandhi overstepped the line 
two weeks ago by engineering the dis¬ 
missal of the state government of Uttar 
Pradesh. The result has been to unify 
the feuding opposition parties against 
her and to set off a move to impeach 
India’s president, Mr Giri, for aiding 
her in the scheme. This move is .bound 


to fail, but it has dramatised the bitter¬ 
ness of the conflict. 

The motive for the skulduggery in 
Uttar Pradesh, Mrs Gandhi’s home state, 
lies in its size. It is India’s largest state 
with 90 million people and 85 represen¬ 
tatives in the 523-member parliament. 
Political control over it is an indispen-^ 
sable condition for national power. All 
three of India’s prime ministers have 
come from Uttar Pradesh. 

Mrs Gandhi has been trying to take 
over her home state for months by per¬ 
suading the chief minister, Mr Charan^ 
Singh, to meige his independent state 
party, the BKD, with its coalition 
partner, the local branch of Mrs 
Gandhi’s “ new ” Congress, But recently 
the merger plans fell through—some 
say because Mrs Gandhi could not bring 
herself to trust Charan Singh, an 
ambitious man whose strength is based 
on a narrow segment of backward Hindu 
castes, others because Charan Singh w 
balked and led his party against Mrs 
Gandhi in the close* vote on eliminating 
princely purses. 

At this point Mrs Gandhi encouraged 
her colleagues in Uttar Pradesh to ditch 
Charan Singh. They tried to woo enough 
defectors away from the BKD to rig 
up a majority in the state assembly. But 
the chief minister hit back, dismissing 
a hand-picked group of “ new ” Congress 
ministers from his cabinet in an attempt 
to divide the party. This led to a formal 
withdrawal of “ new ” Congress support 
from the coalition, reducing Charan 
Singh to a minority. The state governor, 
Mrs Gandhi’s appointee, then demanded 
the chief minister’s resignation—in spite 
of the fact that enough opposition 
politicians had by then crossed the floor 
to give Charan Singh a majority, and 
even though this majority could have 
been legally tested within the week when 
the assembly was due to meet. A proc¬ 
lamation imposing president’s rule on the 
state was flown to President Giri while he 
was on a state visit to the Soviet Union. * 
He duly signed. 

The exercise of the governor’s dis¬ 
cretion in Uttar Pradesh ran counter to 
guidelines laid down by an adminis¬ 
trative reform commission. Its whole 
object seems to have been to create a 
political vacuum in the state that would * 
give Mrs Gandhi's party a better chance 
to gain support for its side. This 
manoeuvre has proved successful in one 
sense ; Charan Singh is now having diffi¬ 
culty in persuading potential allies to 
accept his leadership for a new coalition. 
But given the violent reaction in parlia¬ 
ment—even if threats to impeach the 
president and to throw out his proclama¬ 
tion of president’s rule do not materialise 
—it could well boomerang. 
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■{Your car deserves an occasional holiday too.}- 


Leave winter driving 
in Switzerland to the Swiss. 

Swissair means this for 
your own 


A nyone can 

. tell you that the 
annual snowfall in the 
Swiss Alps and foot¬ 
hills, running to ten or 
twenty feet, is what 
keeps thousands of 
Swiss hoteliers in bus¬ 
iness. 

But (as not every¬ 
one can tell you) it al¬ 
so keeps hundreds of 
car repair shops go¬ 
ing. The snow does 
more than frost our 
celebrated peaks and 
turn our lush alpine 
meadows into ski 
slopes; it also falls 
with idiotic impartial¬ 
ity on houses, pave¬ 
ments and roads. 

The result on the lowland 
roads is the notorious blend 
of frozen snow, mud, salt, and 
rock chippings that the Swiss 
call by the expressive, if un¬ 
translatable, name of Pflotsch. 
(Sounds worse than slush, and 
is,) And this is what the 
(Helvetian) Confederates drive 
through in winter. No matter 
if the ice throws the car into 
skids, or thejaft eats away the 
body* 

‘1 i; *i-*!*■!* 

?*{vr* 

They do this, ijot in the 
spirit of William Tell, but be¬ 




Driving in Swiss winter resorts is wildly romantic. 

cause they live there and have 
to drive. And so they learn 
how to start with a flat battery, 
how to thaw out frozen door 
locks with a lighter, and how 
to defy natural law on steep, 
winding, snow-covered roads 
by getting there in spite ofit all. 

But the people who come 
to the Alps by car from every 
corner of Europe do so of 
their own free will. It’s their 


bad luck if they crawl by 
the hour along ice-coated mo¬ 
torways and acquire- 

a fine collection of Obviously you can go by rail not only 


Because after all, 
Swissair will happily 
brillg anyone to Zu¬ 
rich, Geneva or Basle 
in quick time. And 
from there the SBB 
(Swiss Federal Rail¬ 
ways) take him within 
a couple of hours to 
his goal. Where in turn 
a hotel driver will pick 
you up, saving you all 
worries about parking 
^nd wonky batteries. 
You have not only 
carefree holidays be¬ 
fore you, but a care¬ 
free trip home. 

Now all this does 
not mean, of course, 
that Switzerland neg¬ 
lects the wishes of ded¬ 
icated drivers in winter: win¬ 
ter-equipped hire cars await 
you at all the Swiss airports. 

Or, if you’re an international 
jet-setter with the will and the 
wherewithal, reserve a seat on 
one of the regular taxi flights 
from Zurich or Geneva to the 
winter sports. (For instance 
the daily service of Alpine Sky 
Transport Ltd., ALAG, be¬ 
tween Zurich and St. Moritz) 
And don’t forget your sun¬ 
tan lotion. 


dents. 


to the Swiss but to the adjoining Alps . Samples: 







wherever action information is nood&d fast 
. Ferranti provide it. 


















Why is it so hard 
for multinational 
companies to get all 
the currencies 
they need 
on a single line 
of credit? 



TVy this test on your bank. 

Call up and ask if you can take down 
your line of credit in Eurodollars, non¬ 
resident sterling, and three different local 
currencies—drachmas, rupiahs, and N. T. 
dollars. 



All at the same time. 

Chances are, you'll get a mixed an¬ 
swer “Yes” on the Eurodollars and non-resi¬ 
dent sterling. “No” on the local currencies. 

Because most banks don't have 
foreign branches. And without a branch 
or subsidiary in a country, a bank can’t 
directly lend the local currency. 

At American Express International 
Banking Corporation, you can get a global 
line of credit Wfe can lend you Eurodollars. 
Non-resident currencies. And a wide 
range of local currencies. 

All on a single line of credit 

Only five or six banks in the world 
offer you this much flexibility. We can do it 
because we have 48 branches and offices 
of subsidiaries. In 17 countries. Six in Ger¬ 
many, four in Pakistan, and three in India, 
lb name just a few. 

With this worldwide system, we can 
adjust your line of credit to fit the needs of 
your business. We can even switch your 
currencies at the end of loan periods to ad¬ 
just to a change in your needs. Or in the 
risks or costs of foreign exchange. 

In fact well be glad to review your 
choices of currency regularly, lb help you 
get the right currencies in the right places. 
At the right time. 

Which brings us to our philosophy of 
international banking. We don't think it's , 
enough just to help you do business. Wfe 
want to help you do it profitably. 
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Alitalia. 

As big as you think 
a big airline 
should be. 


f 


It’s a well known fact among experienced 
travellers. 

Any country’s international airline goes 
beyond national borders. 

Soak: airlines go even farther. 

Like,. Alitalia. 

; Our routes stretch eight times around the 
work! v*itti a network of over 200,000 miles, 
servient by an all-jet fleet flying to more than 
100 cities on 6 continents. 

It's numbers like these that make Alitalia 
the sixth largest international airline. 

So next time you fly, think big and try us 
for size. 
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"Armed with this fye 
loudhailer, lam moved fo address 
^ meaningful message tea 
waiting world. What should Isay? 
That the Ffye Group is big and 
fast-growing in the significant 
fields of communication and 
instrumentation ? 5hall I speak 
of its continuing contribution 
to electronics ? 16 nucleonics ? 
Cydotronics ? Telemetry ? 
Microscopy? Radio-telephony?. 
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The White House takes 
its revenge 


As the November mid-term elections 
approach, politics in New York State 
are running in their own peculiar pat¬ 
tern. It is true that surprisingly little 
excitement has so far been engendered 
by the race for the governorship. Mr 
Arthur Goldberg, the Democratic can¬ 
didate, and his reigning Republican 
opponent, Governor Nelson Rockefeller, 
have done little more than indulge in 
a conventional slanging match on the 
campaign trail. Through upper New 
York State, in Buffalo, on Long Island 
and the Westchester suburbs of New 
York City, the two have talked of 
sewage and taxes, of drugs and crime, of 
the pollution of rivers and the abolition 
of junk-yards. In this competition Mr 
Rockefeller, an old pro who dearly loves 
to campaign, has had the edge. Mr 
Goldbeig, a newcomer to politics, has 
turned out to be surprisingly uninspired. 

The Governor’s forces have also been 
strengthened by the number of Demo¬ 
crats at his heels. These include Mr 
Mario Procaccino, last year’s unsuccess¬ 
ful Democratic candidate for Mayor of 
New York City, Mr Vincent Impellitteri, 
a former mayor, and sundry Democrats 
who object to Mr Goldberg as an “ out¬ 
sider.” It is no wonder that a New York 
Times poll of October 4th found that 
75.8 per cent of those questioned 
believed that Mr Rockefeller would be 
re-elected—a figure which included 63 
per cent of those intending to vote for 
Mr Goldberg. Mr Rockefeller’s endorse¬ 
ment by the state’s trade union federa¬ 
tion was a remarkable tribute to a 
Republican Governor’s progressive 
record, particularly remarkable since his 
opponent had strong labour ties. 

If Mr Rockefeller’s position is a happy 
one, that of his running-mate, Senator 
Charles Gooddl, is not. The Governor 
himself looks like being involved in an 
imbroglio which he might well have 
wished to avoid: the sinister matter of 
Senator Goodell, Vice President Agnew 


New York 

and the White House. It is no secret that 
Senator Goodell has not supported all 
the Administration’s policies ; he became 
more liberal after his appointment by 
Governor Rockefeller to the seat left 
vacant by the death of Robert Kennedy. 
And his race—risky in any event—to 
keep the seat against the opposition of 
the wealthy Democratic candidate, Mr 
Richard Ottinger, and the candidate of 
the small Conservative party, Mr James 
Buckley (also well provided with funds) 
seems to have given the White House the 
chance to take its revenge. 

The first blow against Senator Goodell 
was struck when President Nixon’s chief 
political aide, Mr Murray Chotiner, in a 
letter to New York Republicans who 
asked for advice about the senatorial 
race, stated that the White House was 
neutral and that he was confident that 
the voters of New York would choose 
“ the person . . . who will work in 
harmony with the Nixon Administra¬ 
tion.” The next move was a series of 
attacks on Mr Goodell by Mr Agnew, 
including the conclusion “. . . I think 
that man has strayed beyond th»; point 
of no return.” The campaign culminated 
in the Vice President’s presence last week 
at a lunch at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel 
in Manhattan which was practically a 
fund-raising occasion for the Conserva¬ 
tive contender, Mr Buckley. At the 
lunch, which was attended by a number 
of President Nixon’s close associates, Mr 
Agnew criticised the opponents of Mr 
Buckley in a way that was tantamount 
to endorsement of the latter who, for 
his part, has stated that he will support 
the Administration if he is elected. 
Presumably this includes the vital ques¬ 
tion of which party organises the Senate. 

Mr Goodell is the only Republican to 
have been threatened with a purge and 
the motives for the Administration’s 
damaging foray into New York State’s 
politics remain obscure. Simple political 
vindictiveness ? Would Mr Nixon and 



Up against the wall for Goodell 


Mr Agnew (for there is no doubt that 
the two are in agreement on New York) 
prefer to see a Democrat, rather than a 
liberal Republican, as Senator from New 
York ? Or did they consider that Mr 
Goodell was a lost cause anyway and 
decide to gamble that, with the liberal 
vote split between him and the Demo¬ 
crat, Mr Ottinger, the Conservative 
could slip in ? 

The attitude of the White House has 
brought some Republicans to Mr 
Goodell’s defence. Senator Javits, 
Governor Rockefeller (whose authority 
has been damaged by the whole busi¬ 
ness), Mayor John Lindsay of New York 
City and other Republicans have sprung 
somewhat uncertainly to the rescue. Mr 
Rockefeller apparently tried, without 
success, to keep Mr Agnew out of New 
York State. Even the chairman of the 
Republican National Committee, Repre¬ 
sentative Rogers Morton, who gave Mr 
Goodell his endorsement, was rebuked 
by the Vice President. There is no 
evidence that the White House is about 
to call off its dogs. In any case, the 
damage is probably done. 

This is probably not a good year for 
liberal Republicans, even in New York. 
The local issues with which they have to 
deal were listed by the New York Times 
poll as drugs, crime, taxes and pollution 
(in that order). The first three are 
conservative issues. Voters are also much 
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concerned with ending the war in Viet¬ 
nam but this concern has to some extent 
been blunted by President Nixon’s new 
proposals. Another New York Times poll 
of October 1 ith has shown a 2 per cent 
shift of voters to Mr Buckley from Mr 
Goodell. The harm done to him in terms 
of fund-raising will have been greater 
than this figure indicates. 

Mr Buckley can now count on getting 
a greater proportion of the votes outside 
New York City than he did in 1968. 
Then the Republicans in niral areas 
remained deaf to the appeal of the 
Conservatives. Now, with Vice President 
Agntf h encouraging them, they may be 
more responsive. There is little doubt 
that there has been considerable 
defection from the Goodell camp. 

In terms of the actual results, it looks 
at present as though Governor Rocke¬ 
feller will win himself another term of 
office and as though Mr Ottinger will 
carry off the senatorial seat. But unex¬ 
pected events could make a difference 
and in both cases the margin will be 
a narrow one. For the moment the whole 
race has been overshadowed by the 
raid on the New York Republicans 
oiganised from the White House. It is 
as though President Nixon, Vice Presi¬ 
dent Agnew and their political advisers 
were determined to bring the liberal 
Republicans of the north-east to heel 
by a demonstration of the power to 
destroy. Certainly the north-east is the 
only direction from which an intra¬ 
party challenge to them could come. 

Will these somewhat terroristic tactics 
succeed ? If Senator Goodell were to 
survive the ordeal then Mr Agnew’s 
description of him as the “ Christine 
Jorgensen ” of politics might recoil on its 
owner with all the force of its 
extremely bad taste. If, however, Mr 
Goodell is eliminated then presidential 
power will have been asserted in a way 
few New York Republicans are likely to 
forget. It will then be the New York 
Republican party that will have under¬ 
gone a sex-change. 


Perfidious Soviet 

Washington , DC 

A week in advance of his meeting with 
Mr Gromyko in New York this Friday 
(October 16th) the Secretary of State, 
Mr William Rogers, gave public notice. 
of one topic that he wanted to talk 
about. The topic was the installation 
of Sovie| anti-aircraft missiles in the 
Suez canal zone in violation of the 
ceasefire: “ I can give him the 

evidence, n said Mr Rogers at his news 
on October 9th. About two 


Rogers: armed with evidence 



other sources of suspicion or dissatisfac¬ 
tion'—what the Russians may be up to in 
Cuba and whether they have started 
to be deliberately obstructive on the 
approaches to Berlin—Mr Rogers was 
less definite. The question troubling him 
was whether these things “signal a 
change of policy ” on the Russians’ part: 
certainly, he added, they were causing 
the Administration “ to have some 
second thoughts.” 

Quite the most solid of the three 
causes of disturbance is the violation of 
the standstill on the Suez canal: neither 
the Soviet government’s indignant 
denials of what has demonstrably 
happened, nor its pious assertion that 
it never was a party to any agreement 
and therefore could not be accused of 
a breach of faith, is accepted for a 
moment. That there was no signed 
treaty is immaterial, officials say in 
Washington ; there was an understand¬ 
ing, the Russians knew perfectly well 
what it involved, they deliberately broke 
it and are still breaking it. From this 
source the ripples of suspicion have 
been spreading out to trouble other 
areas. Thus it is doubtful whether, hut 
for the betrayal in Egypt, the Adminis¬ 
tration would have found it necessary 
to warn the Russians last month against 
constructing a submarine base in Cuba. 
As it turns out, all that has been 
definitely observed at Cienfuegos is a 
couple of barracks, a soccer field, a tennis 
court and an exercise area: the Defence 
Department seems embarrassed. 

Still, an undercurrent of alarih 
persists about the rate of expansion of 
the Soviet strategic forces. Mr Laird, 
the. Secretary of Defence, gave expres¬ 
sion to it in a television interview on 
Sunday, when he spoke of “ hard, tough 
decisions ” that would have to be taken 
and a possible need for a “ tremendous 
increase ” in American defence spending 


unless arms limitation agreements were 
reached. They Would have to be reached 
so&q, MS(r I^urd indicated. The United 
States had delayed a new nuclear 
submarine programme for the sake of 
the strategic arms limitation negotitions, 
which resume at Helsinki early next 
month. These were not decisions that 
could very well be delayed more than 
12 months, he said, indicating for 
the first time a kind of time-limit for 
progress in the Salt talks. 

Other members of the Administration, 
thinking aloud on the subject of 
American-Soviet relations, have been at 
pains to underline the seriousness of 
their disillusionment while seeking to 
define its limits. Nobody is thinking of 
calling off the Salt talks. The idea of 
negotiating with the Soviet Union has 
not been dropped. But looked at as a 
test, the summer’s experience in the 
Middle East gives no encouragement to 
those who hoped that the Russians might 
be persuaded to forgo a possible tactical 
advantage for the sake of the larger 
mutual gain which a stabilised Middle 
East would have represented. It suggests, 
instead, that the Russians intend to 
squeeze out every advantage they can, 
short of risking global war, and that 
deception is a part of the game. 

This is a game two can play at. It 
does not rule out any search for agree¬ 
ments at all, but merely suggests that 
the search will be accompanied by 
tactical encroachment by one side or 
the other where opportunity offers and 
will be restricted within the limits of 
what strategic watchfulness permits. The 
question has been raised whether “we 
shall 'be met in the same spirit as the 
one in which we propose to proceed,” 
as a White House source put it. 

The answer at the moment seems 
negative, but a breakthrough on one 
front or another—a favourable answer 
to the last American proposal in the 
Salt talks, perhaps, or a more helpful 
attitude in the talks on Berlin—could 
change or qualify it. President Nixon’s 
doctrine of a “linkage” between one 
aspect of American-Soviet relations and 
another is now claimed, in the light of 
hard experience, to be vindicated. 

Congress vanishes ■ 

Washington, DC 
On Wednesday afternoon the few Con¬ 
gressmen who had stuck it out in muggy 
Washington were freed at last to go 
courting in their home districts when 
both the Senate and the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives adjourned until November 
16th. Republicans had;wanted to bring 
the session to an end but that would 
have meant leaving a great deal of 
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At Cargocentre 
the rest of the world 

is only 1000yards away 





It’s pretty obvious 
that the less your cargo \ 
has to travel, the more 
quickly it will arrive. 

Given safe, reliable 
handling all the way, of 
course. 

So BEA wish to point out that as 
far as your transhipments are 
concerned, the world is now 5 miles 
shorter. 

When your cargo comes in to 
Cargocentre Europe, it need travel 
no more than 1,000 yards to any 
other international carrier at 
London Airport. 

Or just next door to BOAC. 

Compared with the 51 miles it 
often used to travel before. 

Even your shipping agent has 
a shorter distance to walk. 


Agents’ offices are 
now at ambling distance 
from Cargocentre. 

Unloading is faster, 
too, with automated 
cargo lifts and pallet 
conveyors. A Cargo 
Merchantman can be unloaded and 
loaded again in 40 minutes these 
days. 

All in all, you could say we’ve 
gone to some lengths to give BEA 
Cargomen an edge over their 
competitors. 

Very short lengths. 



ruts you first in Europe 
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business undone and the Democrats who 
control both houses feared that they 
would be blamed for Congress’s failure 
to act on the Republican President’s 
constructive proposals. He will, of 
course, do his best to see that they are 
. blamed anyway. 

* True, two popular measures did go 
through—a group of bills dealing with 
crime, bombing and drugs and another 
providing subsidies for urban transport 
systems (both discussed in detail below). 
But Tuesday saw the Senate playing tit 
0 for tat: Republicans blocked a contro- 
r versial bill that would have given the 
federal government power to set stan¬ 
dards for industrial safety, now a state 
lesponsibility, in order that the Demo¬ 
cratic Senator Harrison Williams, fight¬ 
ing for re-election in New Jersey, should 
not be able to claim credit for it with 
his labour constituents. In retaliation 
Democrats refused to allow an urgent 
4 agricultural bill to reach the floor because 
it might have damaged Democratic 
prospects in farm states. 

Another measure which has been left 
over is the social security bill, although 
it is usually automatic that benefits go 
up in an election year. The bill has been 
delayed in the Senate Finance Com¬ 
mittee by efforts to include in it a 
modified version of President Nixon’s 
family assistance plan, a constructive 
and imaginative proposal for reform of 
the welfare system. But the committee 
found time to attach to the bill the most 
protectionist provisions of the trade 
legislation already approved by the 
Ways and Means Committee of the 
House. So it is fortunate that the Senate 
committee did hot finish work on its 
bill soon enough to bring it to the floor 
before the adjournment. Such a two- 
headed monster would be hard to kill 
off at any time, and impossible on the 
eve of an election. 

Among the measures on which both 
houses have acted but which have still 
( to be reconciled in conference are bills 
regulating one-bank holding companies 
and mutual funds and also the clean air 
bill, concerned particularly with pollu¬ 
tion by motor vehicles; the Senate’s 
version sets standards for restricting 
emissions from exhaust pipes which the 
> car manufacturers claim are impossible 
to meet. A number of appropriation 
bills for the fiscal year which began last 
July have also been left pending. 

One set of measures which the Demo¬ 
crats would like to hatch out in the 
coming 11 lame duck” session provide^ 
help to various kinds of consumers. 
Another which the President wants 
provides for increases in various taxes. 
It will be Surprising 1 if much 
is done about either by a Congress which 
will be wanting only to be allowed to 
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depart finally in peace before Christmas. 

This week one of two constitutional 
amendments that once looked like (being 
approved was sunk, probably beyond 
hope of rescue. This was the amendment 
establishing equal rights for women and 
the prospects seem equally hopeless for 
the other, which would modernise the 
method of electing the President. 

But this Congress did in its dying days 
reform itself for the first time since 
1946. The bill makes it easier for the 
public to know what members are doing, 
to speed up proceedings and to increase 
legislative efficiency in other ways. The 
bill does not, however, do anything about 
the seniority system which gives the 
influential committee chairmanships to 
the men who have been members longest 
and who are thus usually the oldest and 
least progressive. 


Terror for terrorists 


It will be harder for Republicans to 
hang the label “ soft on crime ” around 
the neck of the Democratic party 
after its activity in Congress last 
week. After months of inaction and 
obstruction by Democrats, anti-crime 
measures are now shuttling backwards 
and forwards at breakneck speeds. The 
desire to put on a show of strength 
against terrorism has suddenly become 
so frantic that a provision aimed at 
college bombings was inserted in both 
major crime hills. 

These two package measures, backed 
by President Nixon, are now well on 
their way to becoming law after over¬ 
whelmingly favourable votes in both 
houses. A hill to crack down on 
organised crime and terrorism at 
universities is awaiting the President’s 
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signature. Almost at this stage ris 
another omnibus measure which would 
step up the attack against street crime. 
It would extend the two-year-old crime 
control and safe streets act lor another 
three years and would increase federal 
assistance for the states to around 
$} billion over a three-year period 
compared with the appropriation of 
$330 million for the past two years. The 
bill would also make it a federal crime 
to kill, capture or assault Congress¬ 
men or members-elect; it would permit 
stiff penalties for terrorist crimes against 
Congressmen and the President, includ¬ 
ing capital punishment for an assassin¬ 
ation and in cases where attacks 
on property resulted in a death. 

Many of the liberal Democrats in 
Congress have strong reservations about 
these bills. One criticism is that they 
are unconstitutional because they 
infringe upon individual liberty; 
another is that they concentrate too 
heavily on politically motivated ter¬ 
rorism at the expense of the day-to-day 
crime in the cities. Attempts in the 
Senate to channel more money directly 
to the cities rather than to the states 
failed dismally. Whatever their feelings, 
Democrats have decided to bow to what 
they believe to be popular demand 
rather than face an irate electorate at 
the polls next month. The recent wave 
of bombings on the west coast and in 
New York has intensified the voters’ 
worst fears that law and order have 
broken down, although no lives were 
lost. The attacks against federal and 
state property have been connected with 
the Weathermen, a militant left-wing 
group and have led to a stiffening of 
security and anxiety that there may be 
attempts to kidnap candidates and 
officials while they are campaigning. 



What one bomb did in RoChaetar, New York: thara wara four other* 
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Transparent veto 

The attempt to place a limit on what 
candidates for major state and national 
office spend on radio and television has 
failed. President Nixon has vetoed the 
bill passed by Congress last month and, 
while, Congress could override the veto, 
it is unlikely to muster the votes to do 
so. The bill would have limited spending 
by candidates to a sum equal to seven 
cents for each vote cast for the same 
office in the preceding election. It would 
also have repealed the law which 
compels broadcasters to give equal time 
on the air to all candidates, even minor 
ones, for the same office. The 
Washington Post felt that the reforms 
embodied in the hill were worth having, 
even if imperfect, as a first step in 
coping with the danger that only the 
rich may be able to afford running for 
office. But Mr Nixon argued that the 
Bill would encourage more rather than 
less spending and would only shift poli¬ 
tical advertising to other media. 

No one is likely to believe his argu¬ 
ments. Both Republicans and Democrats 
know that the Republicans have more 
money. And both sides are convinced 
(perhaps wrongly) that television works, 
that unlike other forms of publicity, 
television actually influences the voter’s 
choice. It would seem clear that Mr 
Nixon was simply reluctant to limit 
his party’s use of the most potent 
medium available. And it is hard to 
imagine that Mr Nixon thinks that the 
kind of money being poured into tele¬ 
vision campaigning (Governor Rocke¬ 
feller is spending $2 million on televis¬ 
ion alone in his re-electiori campaign 
in New York) could be absorbed by 
newspaper advertisements, pamphlets, 
letters through the post, even if candi¬ 
dates thought that these did any good. 

In his message to the Senate to explain 
his veto, Mr Nixon identified a number 
of questions which he said the bill left 
unanswered. If broadcasters charged 
candidates rates no higher than the 
lowest at which they sell time to 
commercial advertisers (one of the bill’s 
provisions), would this not violate the 
tradition that Congress does not set 
rates by legislation ? And how would 
the spending of organisations not 
directly connected with a particular 
candidate be accounted for ? Mr Nixon’s 
message was so detailed and academic 
as to suggest the handiwork of Dr 
(from the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology) Clay Whitehead, Mr 
NixpftJiJnew director of telecommunica¬ 
tions* policy. The 32-year-old Dr 
WhXehead, who drew up the plan for 
giving much more power to the White 
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House’s office of telecommunications 
policy, only to find himself appointed to 
mn it, looks like becoming, in matters 
of communications policy, Mr Nixon’s 
bland, pink-cheeked Rasputin. 

Public transports 


Cars are still considered more important 
than buses, underground systems and 
commuter trains in America. The Senate 
has just approved a bill which will 
provide $4 billion a year for two years 
to help finish the interstate motorway 
system which it is estimated will have 
cost around $70 billion by the time of 
its completion in 1977. But Congress on 
the other hand will only give the 
struggling public transport services a 
$10 billion handout for 12 years; a mere 
$3.1 billion of this is to be spent within 
the next five years. Public transport is 
still the poor relation. Nevertheless the 
new programme, whicli now awaits the 
President’s signature, will give public 
transport a much needed shot in the 
arm, as will a bill creating a government 
backed corporation to keep alive some 
inter-city train services. 

In recent years the federal government 
has been spending a meagre $200 million 
a year on better bus, underground and 
rail facilities. The new federal pro¬ 
gramme is, therefore, a large financial 
leap forward. But it is more than this. 
It is also the first admission made by the 
federal government that it has a long¬ 
term responsibility to prevent the demise 
of public transport. Under the five-year 
contract authority which has been 
approved, the Secretary of Transport 
can make agreements with local com¬ 
munities immediately the bill is signed 
into law for grants and loans of up to 
the five-year limit of $3.1 billion. In the 
past the money which has been 
authorised for public transport has been 
subject to annual appropriations and the 
dangers of the periodic congressional 
economy drives. Now that they are 
assured of long-term financial aid cities 
and urban communities will be able to 
plan on a more rational basis. Funds will 
be available for both small and large 
cities but it is expected that the money 
will be concentrated in the more heavily 
populated states such, as New York. 
Rail services will get 80 per cent of the 
aid and buses 20 per cent. * 

The bill signals die first shift away 
from the preoccupation with {oad- 
building which dominated th4, last 
decade. What is apparent from the 
alignment of forces behind the bill is that 
Congressmen have at last realised that 
public transport is now a nationwide 
problem. 
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Bell faces life 

The American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, the biggest corporation in the 
United States in terms of assets, 
revenues and number of employees, feels * 
threatened from all sides. It is respond¬ 
ing aggressively. It has installed a 
vigorous new president in its New York 
subsidiary, promised to build a special 
network for the transmission of com¬ 
puter data and vigorously begged | 
the Federal Communications Commis¬ 
sion to hurry and give it permission 
to lay a sixth telephone cable across 
the Atlantic Ocean. And boldest of all, 
it plans to ask the FCC to allow it to 
raise its long-distance telephone rates 
foi the first time since 1953. 

September was a hectic month, one in 
which AT&T had to announce lower 
earnings, in part because of the sluggish * 
economy and in part because of the 
fantastic amount of capital—$7 billion 
—which the company is having to pour 
into the Bell telephone system. (AT&T 
owns, wholly or in part, 24 subsidiaries 
which comprise the Bell system, 
supplier of 85 per cent of America’s 
telephone service.) It had to do some¬ 
thing about New York’s telephone service 
for that has become so bad that it is a 
national joke. The suggestion that 
computers need a special network quite 
apart from the ordinary telephone lines 
came only when new competitors, 
encouraged by the FCC and the Justice 
Department, applied for permission to 
build networks of their own. 

Mr William Ellinghaus, who is taking 
over the New York Telephone 
Company, could, if he succeeds in 
curing its problems, become the next 
president of the parent company. Mr 
Ellinghaus is confident that he can end 
New York’s crossed lines and missing 
dial tones by next year. Outsiders are 
not so confident. The New York t 
company badly underestimated the 
growth in demand for telephones in the 
late 1960s (or deliberately reduced its 
investment in new plant to keep profits 



Ellinghaus: new man's cross 
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AU these securities having been sold, this announcement appears as a matter of record only. 
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Blue-collar welcome for Nixon in Hartford 


high). New plant is now needed to such 
an extent that even the $i billion being 
poured into the New York telephone 
system cannot restore good service 
quickly. But there is no doubt that in 
New York telephoning grows at a 
^dizzying pace. The new World Trade 
^Centre will need 50,000 telephones 
when its first section opens in January. 

If one mistake made by New York 
and other Bell subsidiaries was to 
underestimate growth, another was to 
ut off asking for rate increases in the 
ast decade. The Bell system has been 
remarkably good at increasing its own 
efficiency and the cost to the company 
of its telephone equipment, made by its 
wholly owned supplier, is only 2 per 
cent higher than it was in 1950. For a 
long time, telephone bills held steady 
and service was good. Now the company 
is trying to finance its vast expansion 
^when capital is short. The state 
regulatory commissions, to which the 
various Bell subsidiaries must apply for 
permission to raise rates, are very 
grudging about doing so. They have 
been especially unhappy to 9ee local 
rates rising, while AT&T lowered its 
inter-state, or long-distance, rates. The 
reason was clear: improved cables and 
microwave systems have made long¬ 
distance telephoning cheaper, while the 
cost of local service, with heavy demands 
^ on operators and equipment rose. 

1 The states, which regulate local rates, 
have been demanding that the FGC, 
which regulates long-distance rates, force 
the telephone company to shift more 
of the cost of local equipment to the 
interstate service.* 1 That is being done 
and AT&T may ask permission to get 
as much as $130 million more from its 
trunk calls as a result. Such an increase 
would nullify the $160 million cut in 
trunk rates AT&T made only in 
January and might raise the current 
bargain price for telephoning coast to 
.coast from the present late-night 35 
"cents for a minute. 

Can Duffey do it ? 

Hartford , Connecticut 

*The Rev Joseph Duffey, unques¬ 
tionably the most unusual figure ever 
nominated for statewide office in Con¬ 
necticut by the Democratic party, is not 
only seeking a seat in the United States 
Senate but is also attempting a political 
tour de force that scarcely seems possible, 
given the present mood in America. 
For well over a year, Mr Duffey has 
been talking about bringing together 
two of society's most mutually anta¬ 
gonistic elements, the newly politicised 
young people and the angry blue-collar 


workers. Now three weeks from election 
day, Mr Duffey is given some chance of 
going to the Senate but none what¬ 
ever of achieving a coalition between 
youth and the “hard-hat” workers. 

It is remarkable that he has come as 
far as he has. The professional politicians 
who have always controlled the Demo¬ 
cratic party of Connecticut simply could 
not believe it a year ago when Mr 
Duffey made known his ambitions for 
the Senate. The son of a West Virginian 
coal miner, Mr Duffey was an ordained 
Protestant clergyman (United Church of 
Christ) with a doctorate in sociology, but 
his political credentials were skimpy. 
Like other left-of-centre clergymen, he 
had spent most of the past decade taking 
part in radical protest movements ; he 
acquired a police record for an arrest at 
a Brooklyn civil rights sit-in in 1963. 
Gradually, Mr Duffey turned from the 
streets to the political arena, but still as 
a member of the peace movement, sup¬ 
porting Senator McCarthy in 1968. 

Mr John Bailey, the Democratic 
party's national chairman throughout 
the Kennedy-Johnson years and seem¬ 
ingly Connecticut's state chairman in 
perpetuity, scoffed at Mr Duffey’s pre¬ 
tensions. But in the primary election in 
which the Democrats picked their nomi¬ 
nee for the Senate Mr Duffey soundly 
trounced Mr Bailey’s chosen candidate. 
This triumph, exulted the New Republic 
magazine, showed that a peace activist 
could compete with Vice President 
Agnew for the working-man’s vote. 

The harsh weeks since then have 
demonstrated that this exultation was 
quite premature. Polling information 
shows that votes in the poorest working- 
class wards, usually solidly Democratic, 
are defecting from Mr Duffey in 
frightening numbers. A few will vote for 
Representative Lowell Weicker, the 
Republican nominee, but many more 
will vote for Senator Thomas Dodd, 
running as an independent for the seat 
that he now holds. Censured by the 


Senate on ethical grounds and the victim 
last year of a heart attack, Mr Dodd did 
not even try to get the official Demo¬ 
cratic nomination. Although there is no 
possibility of his being elected, his 
well-founded reputation as a strong 
proponent of law and order is draining 
workers from Mr Duffey. 

The reason Mr Duffey is losing those 
blue-collar workers is his reputation as 
a radical, which is being nurtured care¬ 
fully by Republican propaganda. Mr 
Weicker simply will not let Mr Duffev 
forget his past — that arrest in 
1963 for trespass, a statement by Mr 
Duffey (made facetiously and in another 
context) describing himself as a “ revi¬ 
sionist Marxist,” his national standing in 
left-of-centre circles. 

To counter the impact of this cam¬ 
paign with the working-man, Mr Duffey 
is hitting hard at the state’s rising 
unemployment. He argues that lay-off# 
are the result of the war, thus establishing 
a community of interest between the 
working-man and liberal reformed 
This argument is not working nearly as 
well as Mr Duffey hod hoped. Although 
a few months ago Mr Duffey joined 
picket lines outside the huge General 
Electric plant in Bridgeport, support for 
Mr Dodd among these workers is 
extremely heavy. On a recent tour of 
that plant, Mr Duffey ran into far more 
complaints about crime in the streets 
than about the economy* “ It’s a hell of 
a note when you can't hang clothes in 
your own backyard without getting 
mugged,” a woman worker told him. 

In spite of these undeniable problems 
and even though President Nixon began 
his active participation in this year’s elec¬ 
tion campaign by visiting Connecticut on 
Mr Weicker’s behalf this week, Mr 
Duffey may yet win. But if he does it 
will be, ironically, because Connecticut 
has become such a good Democratic 
state that any nominee of the party auto¬ 
matically receives a respectable vote. 




The latest formulations 
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Speer with Hess and Hitler: letting others think for him 


THE UNIQUE SURVIVOR 

Inside die Third Reich 
By Albert Speer. 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 614 pages. 85s. 
Albert Speer was uniquely inside the 
Third Reich. For 12 years he was 
directly associated with its extraordinary 
Fuhrer : for nine as the chief architect 
of Hitler's vainglorious building schemes, 
and for three as his minister for arma¬ 
ments and war production in hostilities 
on a scale that the world had not hitherto 
experienced. Througtfolit he had stand¬ 
ing authorisation to' visit the Reich 
chancellery. The guards admitted him 
on sight. He was ■ a regular guest at 
Hider’s frugal but talkative table. 

In the circumstances Speer may be 
regarded also as a unique survivor. And 
since he is uncommonly intelligent, 
perspicaciously frank, and duly ashamed 
of his youthful compromise with 
Hitlerism, his absorbing memoirs are 
sure to live, in their own way a classic 
of autobiography. 

He began to compose them while he 
was in Spandau prison, serving all of the 
20 years’ sentence imposed by the 
International Military Tribunal at 
Nuremberg in 1946. He completed them 
at liberty in Heidelberg, his native town, 
where, now 65 years old, he is 
livir^g more or less unobtrusively. 
s Appropriately illustrated and thoroughly 
documented, they have been faithfully 
translated into American English by 


Richard and Clara Winston. 

In one or the other of his jobs Speer 
met all the notabilities circulating in the 
Nazi era. He was the confidant of 
several, and an eyewitness of much that 
was screened from all but a very few. 
He got around as few could in those 
days, with can, trains, and aircraft at 
his disposal until the end. He was, for 
instance, with Goebbels in the Propa¬ 
ganda Ministry on the afternoon of 
July 20, 1944, watching his reactions 
when word came through of a then 
incalculable officers’ rising against Hitler. 
Even as late as April, 1945, he talked 
with Hitler in the air raid shelter at the 
Reich chancellery (the only grandiose 
project that ever materialised) “ bent 
over the building plans for Linz, mutely 
contemplating the dreams of yesteryear.” 
He left Berlin for the last time in an 
aircraft that took off from an improvised 
runway near the Brandenburger Tor. 
“ I saw a shadow rush by the right side 
of the plane: the Victory Column.” 

In one of his prouder passages Speer 
recalls that in the middle of 1941, when 
all still seemed to be going well, Goering 
came to inspect models for reshaping a 
victorious Berlin. He had just told the 
Fuhrer, Goering affably remarked, that 
he considered Speer to be the second 
greatest man in Germany. But, himself 
second in the political hierarchy, 
Goering promptly had an afterthought. 
In his eyes, he elaborated, Speer was 
“ absolutely the greatest architect,” as 


highly laudable for his architectural 
vision as the Fuhrer for his political and 
military genius. Speer reflects: “After 
nine years as Hitler’s architect I had 
worked my way up to an admired and 
uncontested position. The next three 
years were to confront me with entirely 
different tasks which for a time actually 4 
made me the most important man after 
Hitler.” And he concedes that in this 
latter capacity he helped to prolong the 
war unnecessarily through his efforts to 
keep German industry going in defiance 
of the havoc caused by British and 
American bombing. 

Towards the end Speer did what he 
could to countermand Hitler’s demented 
orders for leaving the advancing allied 
armies nothing but “scorched earth.” 
He even toyed with the idea of funnelling 
poison gas through a ventilator shaft 
into Hider’s air raid shelter. He had 
come to despise the Fuhrer. Yet he felt 
bound by past ties to say goodbye to* 
him, and to Eva Braun, who had refused 
to leave Berlin. It was midnight. 
Appreciating that Speer might be hungry 
Eva Braun called for champagne, cakes 
and sweets. “ She was the only person in 
the bunker capable of human considera¬ 
tions.” Of Hitler two hours later: 

“ Trembling, the prematurely aged man 
stood before me for the last time ... ‘ So 
you’re leaving ? Good. Auf wieder - 
sehen! * No regards to my family, no 
wishes, no thanks, no farewell.” Speer 
lost his composure, muttered something 
about coming back. But Hitler “could 
easily see it was a white lie and turned 
his attention to something else. I was 
dismissed.” 

Speer never found it difficult to make 
himself generally liked. Yet there were 
exceptions. One sharp contemporary 
observer, Rbck-Malleczewen, whose own 
non-conformity eventually cost him his 
life, wrote in hig diary that to him the 
amiable Speer was “ the epitome of this 
whole sickening, mechanical, little-boy- 
at-heart generation.” Today Speer as t 
good ps agrees with this assessment. He 
explains how, in January, 1931, he joined 
the Nazi party in a state of political 
intoxication, as member number 474,481. 

It was, he admits, an inexplicably 
frivolous decision, relieving him of 
having to think for himself: 1 

Such mental slackness above all facilitated, 
established, and finally assured the success 
of the National Socialist system. ... By 
entering Hitler’s party I had already, in 
essence, assumed a responsibility that led 
directly to the brutalities of forced lahour, 
to the destruction of war, and to the 
deaths of those millions of so-called 
undesirable stock—to the crushing of 
justice and the elevation of cvciy evil. 
Speer admitted as much from the dock 
at Nuremberg—and waived the right to 
appeal against his sentence. 
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ANGLOPHOBIA IS TOO SIMPLE 

De Gaulle and the Anglo-Saxons 
By John Newhouse. 

Deutsch. 383 pages. 50s. 

English GSullists will be distressed by 
a this interesting and important book. For 
Mr Newhouse argues convincingly that 
the general was less concerned with the 
entente cordiale—that had died with 
Suez—than with British competition for 
the leadership of Europe. England might 
| be admitted “ naked " into the EEC, but 
only after she had been shorn of her 
extra-European advantages. Schemes for 
nuclear sharing as the entrance fee for 
the EEC were non-starters ; de Gaulle 
told Macmillan so at the Rambouillet 
meeting in the autumn of 1962, actually 
before the Nassau conference with Presi¬ 
dent Kennedy which provided the excuse 
for the veto which came in January of 
t the following year. 

The author marshals an impressive 
case, supported by considerable detail. 
He has interviewed widely, and appears 
to have seen a variety of state papers, 
including the (British) minutes of the 
Rambouillet tete-a-tite between Presi¬ 
dent de Gaulle and Prime Minister 
Macmillan. He incidentally provides 
fascinating glimpses into the Washington 
bureaucratic battleground, where the 
President of the United States disputes 
with Congress and his overmighty execu¬ 
tive for effective control over foreign 
policy. Paris seems rarely to have taken 
this factor sufficiently into account (does 
London always ?). 

But this hardly mattered, for the 
president of France was not interested in 
effective influence in Washington as 
understood in Whitehall. If only he 
could convince Moscow to deal with the 
German problem through Paris, he could 
assure French primacy in Europe and 
pretend to the role of arbiter between 
Russia and America, with all the advan- 
f tages that it might bring France, and 
the room for manoeuvre it would give 
him. The attempt to mobilise the third 
world to redress the balance between the 
new and old was part of the same 
design. 

Unfortunately for the general and his 
f admirers, his plans were out of joint 
with the realities of power, however 
unpalatable, in the postwar world. In 
pursuit of his chimera he stymied other 
possible arrangements without ever being 
able to achieve his own objectives; he 
was for more successful at blocking his 
nominal allies than at approaching his 
own goals. The inspired leaks; the 
aplomb of die old man, declaiming his 
memorised set pieces in the traditional 
twice yearly press conferences ; the offi¬ 
cial propaganda masquerading as news 
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put out by the state broadcasting net¬ 
work ; all this disguised the failure of de 
Gaulle’s grand design. 

But the paradox remains: how could 
the apostle of realpolitik commit himself 
to policies guaranteed to deny him the 
substance—if not the symbols—of effec¬ 
tive power ? Mr Newhouse does not 
really manage to unravel that mystery. 
There was more ambiguity in French 
foreign policy—in the Fifth as in the 
Fourth Republic—than he allows ; and 
America and Britain sometimes showed 
scant regard for French interests and, in 
particular, French sensibilities. Perhaps 
the key both to de Gaulle’s own psycho¬ 
logy and to his appeal to his countrymen 
lies in the last decade of the Third 
Republic: the slow, incompetent slide 
into impotence, the subordination of 
French policy and security to British 
priorities, the humiliating catastrophe of 
1940. And then the occupation. It would 
not be the least irony in the career of 
the extraordinary man who twice saved 
France, if his vision of the future was 
but a distorted mirror of the past. 

THE MAN WHO KNEW 
EVERYONE 

Prosper Merimee 
By A. W« ftaitt. 

Eyre & Qpottiswoodc. 453 pages. 90s. 

The present-day visitor to Tours is 
surprised to find a garden in the centre 
of die town named after 1 Prosper 
Mipn&e, who hid fevpi the neighbour¬ 
ing (And as one walks past an 

obtnmve furniture riiop one feds that 
the churiML « in danger again). This is 
a rearfndjraf one of tyf&rinftp'* activities 
Urn k offett fag o ttea Fr*m 1834 
onwards he was inspector-general of 


historic monuments. Every summer for 
18 years he set-off to different 
parts of France to visit ancient buildings 
and •iuins, to supervise repairs and 
restoration and to list the arduteotural 
features of France, njany of which were 
then unknown. He did so conscientiously, 
judiciously and infoKgentiy. He was a 
man of great dharm, as he was a man of 
varied accomplishments. 

This Jong biography by Dr Raitt gives 
us the opportunity Of 'studying (the life 
of a fascinating roan, usually only 
remembered as the author of 
“ Colombo ” and of “ Carmen.” He was 
famous as an habitu6 of the salons and 
notorious as a lover. Indeed much of Ms 
energy was devoted to bath these occu¬ 
pations land it is perhaps a little unfair 
for Dr Raidt to regret them since they 
afford him the opportunity of 
writing some of his most entertaining 
passages. M£rim£e became the lover of 
Emilie Lacoste, who had 1 been the 
mistress of Joseph Bonaparte, Napoleon’s 
elder brother. When Felix Lacoste came 
across an unequivocal love letter from 
M£rim6c to his wife he challenged him 
to a duel and severely wounded him in 
the left arm. M6rim6e discreetly 
explained his injury with the bland and 
truthful statement that it had been 
caused " by a gentleman who didn’t 

What lifted 
Miss De Voy 
when the 
balloon went 
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like my prose.” M6rim6e was capable of 
some very complicated affairs, such as 
his short and uncertain affair with 
George Sand which has intrigued a great 
many historians, including Dr Raitt. He 
was also capable of great devotion, as his 
long friendship with the Empress 
Eugenie and her mother shows. 

As a writer Merimfe was thought to 
be one of the great figures of the 
romantic movement. Hugo once called 
hiim 11 the master of us all.” His incisive 
and economical style was a contrast to 
the expansive lyricism of the great 
romantics. He was probaibly not a great 
writer, yet he had a talent few could 
equal. He is therefore a paradoxical 
figure, somebody who knew everyone, 
yet who was essentially lonely, whose 
energy and intelligence gave him a great 
zest for life, yet who was probably an 
unhappy man. Certainly 'his death, at 
the time of the defeats of 1870, was 
particularly miserable. Dr Raitt does not 
always wear his scholarship 'lightly, and 
it is easy to imagine MSrimde poking fun 
at him. But he has written a book Which 
is of very great interest and Which adds 
notably 'to our knowledge of this lively 
and attractive man. 

HUMAN ANIMALS 

Seize The Time : The story of the Black 
Panther Party 
By Bobby Seale 

Hutchinson/ Arrow. 429 pages. 50s. cloth, 
9s. paper. 

From the moment When armed Black 
Panthers made their dramatic entry 
into the California state legislature in 
the spring of 1967, so forcing their way 
into the mtfenal and international 
headlines, the party has created for 
itself a public image that has done its 
fcausea* great deal of harm. Mr Bobby 
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Seale’s book is an attempt to redress 
the balance, and a good attempt at that. 
The chairman of the Black Panther 
party wrote it in prison, awaiting 
trial on charges of conspiring to kidnap 
and kill Alex Rackley, a one-time mem¬ 
ber of the party. But his book contains 
none of the meaningless revolutionary 
rhetoric so characteristic of all too many 
recent testaments to black power. 

His account of the Panthers’ story 
is incomplete. He was forced to leave 
gaps either because he was in prison 
when some of the most important 
events, such as the killings of Fred 
Hampton and Mark Clark during the 
police raid in Chicago lasit December, 
took place, or because he did not want 
to incriminate himself in any of the 
criminal proceedings now under way 
against him. Burt it is essential reading 
for anyone wishing to understand the 
convolutions of the race conflict in 
America today. And it provokes sym¬ 
pathy for the party, and the feeling that 
it has a definite part to play in the 
moulding of a new social consciousness 
in America. 

Time and time again the Panthers 
have been labelled as a disruptive and 
destructive force within the community. 
But like the Black Muslims before them, 
the Black Panthers have a puritanically 
strict code of behaviour-drink and 
drugs are not allowed, crime and 
spontaneous rioting are forbidden, hard 
work is essential. Mr Seale is at 
pains to make it clear that it is the 
destruction of inequalities, not only 
between black and white but between 
men and women, between rich and poor 
of whatever race that is at the heart 
of the Black Panthers' philosophy. He 
also stresses—and there is some 
supporting evidence for this in the 
accounts of Huey Newton, the Black 
Panthers’ “ minister of defence,” 
combing the American gun laws for a 
legal justification for their mode of 
action—that the Panthers are dedicated 
to working within the law and the con- 
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stitution in their socialist struggle against 
the capitalist power structure. Mr Seale 
lays claim to come within the political 
tradition stemming from Tom Paine and 
David Thoreau when he writes : 

Huey Newton always made us follow the 
law to the letter, because within the con¬ 
fines of following the law to the letter, 
Huey had a principle. The principle was 
that laws are made by mankind to serve 
mankind, but once those laws stop serving 
mankind in any society anywhere in the 
world, the people are supposed to move 
forth to change those laws. . . . 

The whole question, of course, is just 
who decides when laws need changing 
and how they “ move forth.” Even so, 
Mr Seale’s particular philosophy is 
well worth reading. His devotion to 
Huey Newton and his unreserved 
admiration for his (white) lawver, 
Charles Gairy, are attractive. His 
humanity comes across strongly. 
No doubt one day the full story 
of the Black Panthers will be 
written, and the truth about police 
infiltrations, raids and subsequent 
killings may come to light. It is police 
oppression, and not bad publicity, that 
is the Panthers’ chief complaint. But Mr 
Seale's account of the party’s philosophy, 
its leaders, and what he believes to be 
its successes and its failures is more than 
a start. Following in the tradition of 
Eldridge Cleaver’s “Soul on Ice,” it 
marks another milestone in the history 
of black Americans. 

A NOVEL PICTURE 

Shakespeare 
By Anthony Burgess. 

Jonathan Cape . 272 pages. 75s. 

Here comes another life of Shakespeare, 
lavishly produced and expensively 
illustrated. The sad thing is that the 
more sumptuous the book, the clearer it 
becomes that nothing will do but the 
real thing—there is no short cut to the 
truth of another life in another time, 
certainly not when that life was one as 
uniquely creative as Shakespeare’s. The 
story Mr Burgess tells is told with some 
verve ; it is rarely dull, and has its own 
kind of professionalism. The usual few 
items of fact and gossip are dutifully 
woven into a smooth-flowing narrative 
and often enlivened by Mr Burgess's 
Joycean appetite for linguistic fantasy. 
But Anally vivacity and charm are not 
enough. This is really just another of 
Mr Buzgess’s fictions. Indeed he himself 
disarmingly admits as much : “ What I 
claim here is the right of every 
Shakespeare-lover who has ever lived to 
paint Ms own portrait of the man.” The 
result is very much an Anthony Burgess 
character—lusty, hard-headed in money 
matters, word-revelling, but also, quite 
incomprehensibly, the author of such 
things as Hamlet , Lear and Antony and 
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Cleopatra . 

1 Mr Burgess opens his foreword with a 
disclaimer: “ This is not a book about 
Shakespeare’s plays and poems.” He is 
not going to attempt “ genuine criti¬ 
cism ” : 11 there is certainly no room for 
it in a book of this kind.” But critical 
comments nevertheless keep on creeping 
in, and depressingly low in quality most 
of them are. Nor has he done nearly 
enough homework on recent Shakespear¬ 
ian scholarship (but this charge must 
be made against all but one or two of 
the more recent biographers of Shakes¬ 
peare). So far as posterity is concerned, 
Shakespeare was a nothing if not pro¬ 
fessional dramatist, and the chronological 
order of his plays is one obvious and 
indispensable means of giving shape to 
his life. This is a difficult matter which 
any biographer must try to master. Yet 
Mr Burgess’s sequence is often based 
on outdated theories or, if they are 
more recent, crankily hypothetical ones. 
He wants The Comedy of Errors to be 
Shakespeare’s first play. But there is good 
evidence for dating it in 1592—by which 
time Shakespeare had written half a 
dozen plays, if not more. He thinks the 
Henry VI plays were new in 1592 ; but 
they should certainly be put two or three 
years earlier. He thinks King John belongs 
to 1596, the year of Shakespeare’s son’s 
death (this is a Victorian tradition which 
1 has nothing but sentiment to recommend 
it) ; it more likely belongs to 1590-91. 
He places Troilus before Hamlet instead 
of after it, and thinks the Player’s speech 
in Hamlet originally belonged to Troilus: 
" it was probably cut during rehearsal.” 
He follows Leslie Hotson’s theory (accep¬ 
ted by no one else) that Twelfth Night 
displaced Jenson’s Cynthia's Revels for 
performance at court in 1600, although 
a better dale for Twelfth Night is 1602. 

Some of the literary opinions that 
slip into this avowedly non-critical bio¬ 


graphy are wilfully odd and coarse and 
suggest that Mr Burgess is carelessly 
writing down for an ignorant public. 
Titus Andronicus, we are told, was 
written "tongue-in-cheek.” We should 
not take Desdemona as being “ altogether 
sweet innocence ”: “ She was a Vene¬ 
tian, and all Venetian women were 
regarded as courtesans.” (What about 
Portia in The Merchant of Venice and 
Celia in Vdpone ?) Pericles is 11 a mess 
of a play,” one which should be foigot- 
ten "after a couple of drinks to clear 
depression.” Describing the masques 
which Jonson wrote for James’s court, 
he says: “ the anti-masque followed the 
masque as the jig followed the play.” 
Quite the reverse, actually, as he could 
have discovered by looking up any one 
qf them. 

ON THE KERB 

Right Turn 

Edited by Rhodes Boyson. 

Churchill Press. 173 pages. 21s. 

The Conservative Political Centre’s 
bookstall at the Tory conference at 
Blackpool had copies of this trenchant 
little book on its shelves. Not that it 
has any resemblance to party policy ; or, 
at least, not yet. Mr Arthur Shenfield 
calls for a 5 per cent general sales tax 
(with income tax down to 4s, surtax 
abolished, local rates cut to 45 per cent 
and so on). iMr Barber could get quite 
heady reading it, but, although he may 
say he is travelling on the same train, 
the Treasury is bound to heave him out 
many statjbns before Mr Shenfield’s stop. 
The book is a provocative, if uneven, 
bit of reading, chiefly because the 
indefatigable Mr Ralph Harris is up to 
his tricks again, in setting out to do battle 
with the " progressive ” consensus. 

Dr Rhodes Boyson himself is good on 
working-class Toryism: he is not as 
strident a convert from the left as some 
others have been, and he carries more 
conviction because df it. There is also 
one of the best brief defences of the 
small private firm by Mr Anthony 
Lejeune. Both of these pieces will anger 
the left because they happen to be per¬ 
suasive. But the progressives are likely to 
relax over some other contributions, such 
as Sir Richard Onslow’s overwritten 
claims for the navy, even though he 
is accurate enough about recent Russian 
naval policy. It is unfortunate, too, that 
it is only the late Sir Lincoln Evans who 
advocates responsible trade unionism. 
One ringer for those who expect con¬ 
ventional conservatism is Mr Alfred 
Sherman’s find apothegm tin local 
government: "less will mean better.” 
Tell that to die Tbiy town halls. 

Judged as a collection of radical right¬ 


wing ideas about public policy, the book 
is patchy ; and whenever one starts on 
a new beg of apples^ any sour one can 
seem representative of the ivhole crop. 
But it is only the first of a series coming 
from the Churchill Press, so the real test 
is ahead. It will be surprising if there 
is not a substantial readership, even if 
relatively few write to, or for, the con¬ 
sensus newspapers. That will be the 
consensus men’s mistake. 

CATHOUC TASTE 

Faith and Revolt; Studies in the 
literary influence of the Oxford move¬ 
ment 

By Raymond Chapman. 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson . 328 pages. 70s. 

The recovery by the Church of England 
of her neglected Catholic heritage was 
sparked off by KdUe’s Assize sermon in 
Oxford in 1833. Over the next twelve 
year, " Tracts for the Times ” voiced the 
principles of what came to be known 
as the Oxford movement. Mr Chap¬ 
man’s book is not concerned with 
pamphlets or pulpit oratory, but with 
the literary byproducts of the movement. 
He does discuss Newman’s "Apologia 
pro vita sua,” the one masterpiece deriv¬ 
ing directly from those crucial years of 
ferment ; but his attention is mainly 
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focused on writers whose attitudes were 
affected by the doctrines of the Trac- 
tarians. Charlotte Yonge's devotion to 
Keble, who was her parish priest, and 
her own dedicated piety certainly colour 
her fiction ; and there are a good many 
other novelists glanced at by Mr Chap¬ 
man, some less readable than Charlotte 
Yonge. Few people think of Newman as 
a novelist, but in 1848 he did publish, 
anonymously, a work entitled “ Loss and 
Gain, or the Story of a Convert.” Mr 
Chapman’s account of this reveals its 
very considerable biographical interest, 
though he makes no claims for its excel¬ 
lence as a work of fiction. The novels of 
Charles Kingsley, Newman’s chief 
adversary, are of course comparatively 
famous, and Manning’s “ Fabiola ” and 
“Hypatia” had plenty of readers in 
their day. 

The final chapter of Mr Chapman’s 
book ifc devoted to J. H. Shorthouse, 
whose u John Inglesant ” was widely read 
and discussed when it came out in 1881. 
It was not an ephemeral book, and the 
chapter dealing with it and its author 
is one of the best ; for some of the other 
figures treated in this study have been 
more amply and attractively dealt with 
elsewhere. Rather too much, in fact, has 
been crammed into this book, so that 
the treatment is often somewhat super¬ 
ficial, and the mode of expression awk¬ 
ward at times. However, Mr Chapman 
knows the period thoroughly, and 
manages to convey a notion of the spiri¬ 
tual and moral earnestness of these men 
and women who felt the impact of the 
Oxford movement on their consciences. 
Those who reacted against it, like 
Clough and J. A. Froude, are considered 
alongside the enthusiasts and the senti¬ 
mentalists. Presumably the collection of 
opposing types accounts for the title of 
the book, which is by no means self- 
explanatory. But the subtitle should serve 
to attract readers already interested in 
the Victorian cultural scene, and they 
will find in these pages a great deal to 
fascinate them. 


NO EXCUSE 

Colonialism in Africa 1870-1960: 

Vol. II. The History and Politics of 
Colonialism 1914-1960 r , nnH 

Edited 'by L, H. QhmH tM Snd Peter 
Duignan. S!J 

Cambridge University Press. 573 pages. 

£5. 

Supporters of the white minority 
ppsition in Rhodesia <wslt draw 

considerable comfort and historical 
nspeotabiSfy from the longest aiid most 
cmtroversial essay in Shis volume, which 
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makes the valid point that race friction 
is “ not peculiar to sott'ler-Afrioa or to 
black-white contacts.” The contempt 
wdith which the English viewed the Irish 
in the eighteenth century is illustrated 
by a quotation from Macaulay : “ The 
English settlers seem to have been, in 
knowledge, energy and perseverance, 
rather above than below the average 
level of the population tin the mother 
country. Tihe aboriginal [inhabitants] 
were in an almost savage state ...” 
Gann and Duignan also draw parallels 
between the Indians in east and central 
Africa and the assimilated Polish Jews 
who supported Polish freedom during 
the first world war, only to be rejected 
when Poland became an independent 
state. 

Buit on the authors’ own showing, the 
colour factor plays a far ‘larger and more 
basic part in southern Africa : “ The 
indigenous Africans differed both in 
their cultural traditions and in their 
physical appearance to a much greater 
extent from the Europeans than Jews did 
from Russians. Hence, the whites’ 
failure to absorb Europeanised Africans 
is hard'ly surprising.” We are therefore 
back to the 'basic point, which is that 
even those Rhodesian Africans who 
conform 'to European standards are 
unacceptable because they are black. 
r Hhis is racial prejudice in any language 

It is true that land segregation 
appealed 'to the militant Christian 
socialists of the 1920s because it seemed 
to be a step towards the realisation of 
the slogan, “Africa for the Africans.” 
But Gann and Duignan try to see the 
'best in the most discriminatory measures. 
Pass laws “enabled workmen to claim 
wages from dishonest white employers 
the land laws in Rhodesia and South 
Africa “contain protective as well as 
repressive elements.” 

In their preface the editors say that 
this volume attempts to strike a balance 
between the Eurocentric and Afrocentric 
approaches to African history. It is 
doubtful whether this volume synthesises 
the literature on Europe’s ‘imperial 
record in Africa, as its editors hoped it 
would. What it does do is to present a 
fascinating selection of different points 
of view. There is a remarkable divergence 
of opinion between authorities when per¬ 
sonal experience colours their document¬ 
ary material. Thus Professor Michael 
Cipvydet says that under French rule 
the chiefs’ authority derived not from 
their traditional position but from their 
role as agents «to the French administra¬ 
tion, while Robert L. Deiavignette, a 
former Qouverneur G6n£ral de la France 
d’Outre-Mer, writes that the , French 
colonial adftnntatratioa would have been 


“ helpless ” without . the traditional 
chiefs, and that use had been made of 
them from the beginning. 

SHORT UST 

The Blood of a Britishman by Anthony 
Glyn (Hutchinson, 55s). Most actual* 
“ Britishmen,” although conceding that 
at times it does throw perceptive light 
on the roots of their eccentricities, 
would be irritated by the number of 
generalisations and apparent exaggera¬ 
tions in this book. Sir Anthony says* 
that he hopes the “intended lightness 
of treatment will not completely mask 
the seriousness of the theme,” but in 
fact it usually does. He seems often to 
be romantically unaware of any 
particular changes in the habits of his 
Britishman in the last decade. In his 
chapter “ And so to bed ” he makes no 
reference at all to the contraceptive pill 
and the revolution it has brought about * 
in the sexual habits of many people—not 
just the young and trendy, who are 
dealt with in another chapter. 

Poems 1968-1970 by Robert Graves 
(Cassell, 30s). Yeats in old age wrote 
some marvellous poems, but often angry, 
frustrated ones. The 'spectre of decrepi¬ 
tude and death would not let him rest. 
Graves at seventy-five is still lyrical, 
and ‘his songs ring true. His wit and 
sardonic humour, too, persist. Even the 
slightest pieces are redeemed from mere 
triviality by (his exquisite craftsmanship. 
This volume does not dhow any exten¬ 
sion of his range ; but to be a more 
prolific poet than ever before, and to 
retain his powers of self-criticism—what 
good fortune, and how richly deserved. 

The Director: his money and his job 
edited by E. Foster and G. Bull 
(McGraw-Hill, 70s until October 31st, 
thereafter 90s). This is a birthday 
celebration by The Director magazine, 
comprised of articles published during 1 
its 21 years of life, all wrapped up to 
provide a potpourri of bedside reading 
for the busy director. Some of it is 
reading for after a heavy day’s work : 
the section on the director at leisure 
(wine, holidays etc), and various other 
breezy and near-satirical articles with 1 
titles like “ If only I had the time ...” 
and “ The creative ape.” On days when 
the director is less tired he will be aide 
to cut his teeth on interviews with Prince 
Philip, the Bishop of Stepney, Sir Peter 
Allen, Sir Val Duncan and Sir Charles 
Forte ; or on the section on government 
(including an article by Enoch Powell 
and an interview with the intriguing 
Mrs Castle); or on the article by Mr 
Hugh Parker of McKinsey's on the 
weakness of British management. 
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Fiat vehicles add a touch of colour to the world of transport. 
Everywhere, you will see Fiat cars in gay colours and subtle shades; 

Fiat trucks in a wide range of colours. Fiat tractors are orange, 
earth moving equipment is yellow. Aircraft are silver and 
trains are almost any colour you care to name. 


I A Ti 


Fiat stands out everywhere 


Fiat 128. Latest addition to the family of Fiat cars. 
Over 90 mph, n86 cc transversely mounted 
engine with front wheel drive . 
















Off all the hazards facing Italian drivers 
two in particular stick out. 


The Italians’desire for speed is only matched hy 
the Italians' desir e. 

The combination of the two makes driving in 
Italy a truly hair-rai>un: exper'ience. \ very preUiA 
girl pets attention, Oiihe men she mas it !i nm a 
passing mot oris- (probably js||s.ing at. ibn mph >. 
And while she's getting a^er.oom the n >ad raid. 
So several veam ag( >. we am something |o he ip. 
We introduced *an oidiuk-pn- t > \ e the ( mt m an » 
(Which is jus! a> veil con-na-eo 1 ng (hat more 
Italians Jri \e on our t y res than on any oi hemi. 
And we haven't stopped there. 

V\ e have lactones here in Kriiain. So von can net 
i he sa me super la (i ve Tire Hi (dint lira t <; here, (* ns 
at a realistic price. 

d * .Mi'll profs M) nc\u ue'd linens'' mac* e.che 

Italians do. In it it's nice to know vou re that much 
safer w it h a set < d ( mis under \ on. 



I! they can keep He Indian- - an • d 1 middc 
! hank w hoc t he\ s.o. a- • >;a ■, < m 
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Churchill Link-Lines 
Control the Costs 


Efficient vehicle manufacturers 
centre their investment plans 
round Churchill fully automatic 
link-lines for turning, gear cutting 
or assembly. Each line is tailor-made 
from standard units and modules 
to give proven performance at 


minimum operating cost. Over 
a hundred Churchill link-lines have 
been built and installed 
Here are four of them. 

1. Copy Lathe Link-Line-axle shafts 

2. Gear Cutting and Finishing 
Link- Line - counter shafts 


3. Turning, Gear Cutting and 

Chamfering line - starter rings. ^ 
4 Fully Automatic Batch Assembly 
Link-Line. 


CHIVHCHIlala 














The sour smell of success 


The motor car is the unchallenged twice as fast as its human population, Something like 10 per cent of 
symbol of late twentieth century society. 12,000 new cars a day to 6,000 babies. Britain’s industrial production is 

It is the object that millions live to possess But last year, for the first time in the reckoned to depend either directly or 

and, seeing what it costs in terms of history of the horseless carriage, more indirectly on vehicle manufacture, and 

pollution and road deaths, is the object cars were manufactured outside the the impact of the car on the economies 

that millions die for. To most advanced United States than within it. This year, of continental producing countries is, if 
nations the motor car stands for every- also for the first time, the car plants of anything, even more important. Not 
thing in terms of material wealth and Detroit and Dearborn have had to about simply for the other major carmaking 

industrial prowess that they would have turn and produce a full range of small- nations, like France, western Germany 

the world admire in them. Western sized cars able, and come to that more and Italy, but also for the smaller 

Germany and the Volkswagen spring than willing, to fight off the competition countries, such as Sweden, Holland and 
Automatically to mind. Japan’s pheno- represented traditionally by European Belgium, which through a whole series 
menal rise to a point where its car cars and lately by the products of Japan of ingenious devices have obtained a 
makers are changing the world pattern shipped into the west coast of America. slice of the market, 
of supply and demand is the yardstick The American car corporations arc The market tfvaut is Europe is, in any 
used to measure how far Japan has adapting their styling, production and case, about ito expand physically. The 
brought European standards of life and marketing to help fight competition from Bosphorus bridge, linking mainland 
consumption to at least one country of imported cars which have carved out a Europe wriith Asia is now contracted for, 
^Asia. At the same time, Russia and its large and apparently permanent share Another St Gotthard road tunnel, carv- 
satellite economies are finding that the of the American home market, but ing a motorway under the Alps between 
creation of a car-owning society, with it is in the rest of the world that the Switzerland apd Italy, is due to open in 
the infrastructure of roads and service real battle of sales is going on. However 1977. And -the fact that Ford already 
systems that this presupposes, is beyond fascinating the inroads of Volkswagen delivers its Cologne-built cars overland 
their capabilities at the present time, into Detroit’s own cabbage patch are— as far east as Iran is justification 
even if Moscow’s current rash of plans and this is discussed in more detail on for the car-makers reminding govern- 
for east-west co-operative vehicle pro- page xxxii—the main area of .expansion ments that the route across eastern 
duction comes to fruition, and conflict between international motor jBurope to the Far East is, bitwise 

America, whose very name spells auto- producers is primarily in western Europe, of , the Suez canal closure, shorter 
mobile to less, wealthy nations, has now with the markets of both the eastern in fact than any sea route. What 
had 75 years of motor car production ; block and of the third world fading iqto is thought of as “ Europe,” and for 
and its. car population is now growing insignificance by comparison, QonHnufd onpa&JC 
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1969 production 


The world's car out put and who 'owns them 


The United States of America 
continues, quite predictably, to 
dominate the worldwide spread of 
car production and car ownership 
With a current car park of 
91.5 million, the United States has 
nearly 50 per cent more cars on 
its roads than all European countries 
combined. Equally expectedly, 
communist China, is at the opposite 
end of the world car league. Indeed 
data about vehicles of any kind 
is so sparse that all that can be 
done with China is to assume, from 
the evidence of photographs and 
travellers' reports, that there are 
a few cars on the road. Of 
countries where the number of 
cars can be counted reasonably 
accurately, Pakistan, with only one 
for every 2,500 inhabitants, is 
farthest removed from Detroit-based 
society. Japan records 15 people 
for each private car but this is an 
artificially low rate of ownership, 
the result of the Japanese knack of 
registering many private cars as 
commercial vehicles, for use in 
small family businesses. 

Similar marginal discrepancies 
probably also influence a number 
of minor league car-owning nations, 
such as Spain and Italy, but they 
cannot materially affect the fact that 
60 years after production-line 
manufacture of motor cars began, 
the motor car is a basic part of life 
only in the wealthier countries of 
the world. Turkey, for example, had 
only one car last year for every 294 
inhabitants. Therefore the full 
impact of personally-owned 
independent-powered transport 
is still in its infancy, except for the 
United States of America end a 
handful of European nations. 



ARGENTINA 

f«|ff 
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Car production (thousands) 250,000 cars Car ownership J| ■ persons per i 



Last year, five American motorists sat 
behind the wheel of an imported car for 
every non-American who could afford 
to buy an American-built one. In other 
words, exports of American cars were 
only 328,000 compared with imports 
of 1.7 million. Other countries are catch¬ 
ing up. West Germany last year put a 
higher proportion of new cars on to its 
roads than the United States did. More 
than 12 per cent of the cars licensed in 
Germany were bought new last year 
compared to 9.5 per cent in Angelica. 
Britain, with a car park currently esti¬ 


mated at 11.5 million, put just over 
1 million new cars on the road in 1969, Y 
including 83,000 imported ones, giving 
a “ new car ” population of 9 per cent. 

Several countries with modest motor 
industries have been left off the map 
because they are primarily assemblers 
of cars made from parts produced in the 
major manufacturing countries. Belgium 
produces no Belgian car as such, yet ^ 
last year turned out 767,000 vehicles 
bearing the badges of Renault, Volks¬ 
wagen, TJrmmph, Austin and Mercedes. 
Pbrtugal is another country where local 











assembly is becoming a factor not simply 
ior local consumption but for re-export 
to third markets. The minor car-making 
nations are also producing models 
obsolescent in the major countries. 
Poland produces a Fiat saloon no 
longer made in Italy, while in India, 
where the shortage of hard currency has 
created an artificially high price for 
*cars, a version of the Morris long out of 
+ production in Britain is manufactured 
as a “ Hindustan.*’ 

Latin America is coming up fast as 
a car producer. The want of sufficient 


technical knowledge, not to mention the 
lack of hard currency, is being circum¬ 
vented by part assembly from European- 
produced components. The next step, 
already taken in Brazil, is to move to 
full-scale production. With skilled labour 
and production at an increasing premium 
in the major producing countries, some 
big manufacturers are now starting to 
sub-contract to plants in countries like 
Mexico. Volkswagen’s Mexican factory 
not only ships spares back to Germany, 
but also into the United States. 

The wealthy car nations are aware 


that their present products are too grand 
for the average Asian or South 
American. It is ironic that the Volks¬ 
wagen, seen as the vehicle that would 
transform postwar car ownership in the 
poorer nations, became in the end the fun 
car of the world’s wealthiest country. 
The poorer nations may get their version 
of a people’s car yet. Ford is working on 
a latter-day version of the Model T 
and other European producers are 
attempting to design and produce a low- 
price basic car to suit Asia’s shallow 
pocket. But they are a long way from it. 
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British Leyland. 
The British Motor 

Industry 


An outline of the aims and 
achievements of Britain^ largest 
motoring corporation. 
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The Structure 

j In 1968, Britain’s eight 
major motor companies 
merged to form one giant. 
British Leyland. A single 
force which with the 
combined strength of its 
constituent parts, could 
compete successfully with 
its international rivals, 
f while offering a better 
service to the British 
motorist. 

The corporation consists 
of five groups or divisions: 
Austin Morris and 
Manufacturing, Specialist 
Car Division, Special 
Products Division, Truck 
and Bus Division, British 
Leyland International. 


The Aims 

Since its formation, the 
one afm of British Leyland 
has been to create a single 
motor manufacturing 
corporation instead of a 
collection of separate units. 
This policy results in 
increased efficiency, due to 
larger-scale operations, 
pooling of resources, 
avoidance of duplication 
and centralised planning. 

In short, a powerful all* 
British corporation, with 
the strength and resources 
to meet and beat intense 
foreign competition. And 
capable too of supplying the 
best cars and best service, 
not only to the home 
market but throughout the 
world. 


The Export Success 

British Leyland is the 
largest exporting company 
in the UK, with exports 
steadily increasing. In 1969, 
sales world wide were 
worth £970,000,000. Sales to 
Europe were worth 
£140,000,000, again of some 
IN per cent on the previous 
year. In North America, 
British Leyland sales were 
worth £98,000,000, an 
increase of 3* I per cent on 
1968. This pattern of success 
is repeated throughout the 
rest of the world where 
sales were up by 
13-33 percent. 

Overseas, the 
Corporation operates 
many assembly and 
manufacturing plants. A 
total of 66, spread over the 
five continents and capable 
of turning out 340,000 
vehicles a year as part of the 
total production of more 
than I million units, help to 
ensure the Corporation’s 
ever increasing dominance. 


The Technological 
Expertise 

British Leyland has 
always been in the 
forefront of technological 
development. Recent, 
twofold proof of this claim Is 
the introduction of the 
Leyland ’National’ bus, and 
also the revolutionary 
contribution to low-cost 
high-speed trucking, 

Leyland’s new Gas Turbine 
Truck. 

Pollution too has been a 
primary concern. Early this 
year, British Leyland set up 
Group Research 
Laboratories at Coventry 
to work on long term 
research into the emission 
field. Extensive work is 
being carried out on 
engines to reduce noise 
and noxious emissions. 

The Corporation, 
pioneers of such 
innovations as front wheel 
drive and transverse 
engines in smaller cars is 
determined to maintain Its 
lead in far reaching 
developments in car and 
vehicle design. Superior 
research and design Is the 
key to future sales success. 




BRITISH 



i LEYLAIMD 


British Leyland The name behind the names. 

Austin, Daimler, Jaguar, MG, Mini, Morris, Rover, Triumph, 

Aveling Barford, Coventry Climax, Leyland commercial vehicles, buses, tractors. 
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Continued from page V 

most things economic $hfc WiU means a 
tight group of western European 
nations, is about 10 gnaw with what 
could be a most rewarding force for 
existing vehicle-building countries. 

The big European car manufacturers 
—which includes the European sub¬ 
sidiaries of America’s big three. General 
Motors, Ford and Chrysler as well as 
the local producers—expect the annual 
car market of Europe at the end of this 
decade at least to equal that of the 
United States today, that is 10 million 
vehicles, but they differ sharply on how 
they expect this to be achieved. With 
the first London Motor Show of the 
19705 currently under way, the air 
around the exhibition is predictably thick 
with speeches about where the industry 
will be heading during the next decade. 
Much of this oratory will be devoted, 
quite properly in view of Britain's pre¬ 
sent abysmal strike record, to the need 
for more effective industrial relations 
There will also be, even more predict¬ 
ably, many forecasts about both the 
style and the engineering of the product. 
These last two points—which most car 
buyers would still sum up bluntly as 
14 what does it look like ? ” and 44 how 
fast can it go ? ”—are now outmoded 
by new pressures mounting on the motor 
car and its makers. 

Much play has been made of the fact 
that Britain currently absorbs through 
its home car market exactly half the 
number of passenger cars as does west 
Germany, although both countries have 
comparable populations. Some deep- 
seated malaise, much more obscure than 
the unpleasant truth that Britain’s rate 
of economic growth is well below that 
of Germany, is thought to lurk behind 
the statistic that, while the British home 
car market is less than a million, that 



of Germany is approaching 2 million, as the number of vehicles, density of 
High purchase tax and deliberately population, miles of road, and so on, 
tough hire purchase regulations are which, once they exceed a certain thres- 
normally reckoned to be at the root of hold, trigger off an almost instinctive 
so striking a disparity. But at least one communal reaction against the source 
of the more thoughtful members of the of the nuisance. However improbable 
British motor trade is now suggesting this may sound to such worthy bodies 
that neither strikes nor government as the Society of Motor Manufacturers* 
restrictions are the time limiting factors, and Traders, which perennially lobby 
and that if both were to end tomorrow for an easing of home market restric- 
there would still be no likelihood of any tions, this formula can already be seen 
significant increase in British car at work. Recent American developments, 
buying in the foreseeable future. like the anti-emission (exhaust) legisla- 

The reckoning here is that Britain, like tion, can be traced to disillusionment* 
America, ds now growing disenchanted with the car's effect on man’s environ- 
with the motor car or, to be more meat as much as to the specific con- 

precise, disenchanted with the unlimited sequences of an accumulation of exhaust 

right of the motor car to dominate the smoke. 

environment within which dt operates. Hie development of statutes of limita- 
As the car population charts in this tions on the motor car may seem weird at 
survey show, despite the difference in a time when it is estimated that 70 per 

present rate of buying of new cars, the cent of the world's population live in 

ownership level of Britain and Germany countries where the motor car ds, for all 

is almost identical. In other words, the practical purposes, an unattainable” 
Germans are merely catching the British dream. But for the 30 per cent minority 
up. There does appear to be a definite to whom the car is as commonplace as 
limit to the communal tolerance that its water and electricity supplies, the 
public opinion is prepared to offer the imbalance in the global car population 
motor car. It may now be possible to means that the fortunate must control 
work out a formula based on such factors the fruits of their affluence. 

European emporium 

Europe will become the centre of gravity year, is not expected to exceed 13.1 
for the world’s motor industry in the million in 1980, nor will the Japanese 
1970s. Detroit may think this forecast achieve a production of more than 6 
impudent. Japan may think it ludicrous, million four-wheeled cars by the same 
Yet the belief that the 1970s will be their time. In the teeth of design, labour and 
decade is strong among the major management problems, the European 
European manufacturers. industry still seems set for a spectacular 

The more obvious omens would seem rate of growth, outstripping that of all 
to be against this. Volkswagen, the its competitors. 

laigest maker of cars outside America, The late 1940s were a seller’s dream 
is selling more cars in the Americas market in which European car factories 
than in its home market and, after much had nothing to do but turn out as many 
heariscratching, still has no true sue- vehicles as possible. The I9£0s saw 
cessor to its 44 beetle" which is butlt massive investment in production and 
to a basic concept now well over 30 distribution which coincided with con- 1 
years old. British Leyland, dominating siderable investment on roads. The 
the British industry, is a giant slowly number of cars on Europe’s roads went 
recuperating from damaging strikes up by 270 per cent over the decade^ but 
and working out its own internal production, thanks to export sales, rose 
problems. Fiat, Italy’s most powerful by 355 per cent. Tariff cuts, both within 
economic unit, has labour problems the EEC and as part of the Kennedy 
of an even deeper-rooted nature. Round, had a different effect during the 
Renault, the state-owned pride of 1960s. All European manufacturers saw 
France, already has 40 per cent of its their percentage share of their own home 
work done by nop-Frenchmen and markets slump as car import restrictions 
before long most of its machines will were lifted. Between 1960 and 1969 
be manned by North Africans. tariffs between the EEC countries fell 

Yet, given all the obstacles, the from 21 per cent to nil, while external 
combined expectations of the European tariffs on car imports into both the EEC 
industry is that annual production will and the European Free Trade Associa- 
rise from the 1969 figure of 9.4 million tion were at least reduced, with France’s 
cars to 13.6 million in 1980, an increase joining down from 29 per cent in i960 
of 46 per cent. American production, to 15.4 per cent this year, and Britain's 
now straining to reach 10 million this from 28 per cent to 15 per cent. 












The new Cortina is a very good example of 
what we get out of running a successful race 
and rally programme 

And probably more important, its a very 
good example of what you get out of it 

The onginal Cortina, and its follow-up, were 
cars that were very hard to Improve on 

But in the cpurse of covenng a few thous¬ 
and miles of race track and rally route, picking 
up all those pots and prizes along the way, we 
picked up quite* 8 few ideas as well 

We tested them thoroughly (Over those 
miles of race track and rally route) Then we in¬ 
corporated them into the new Cortina 

We gave it a wider track and a longer wheet 
base We fitted new front and rear suspension 
and improved the steenng 


All of whlfch gives the new Cortina, and ypu, 
unequalled standards of roadholding, ride anp 
handling 

We came up with totally new 2 litre and 
16Q0GT overhead camshaft engines And we 
breathed on the 1300 and 1600 engines a little 
more to give you even more mph than the old 
Cortina for the same mpg 

Inside we've given you more room to 
stretch out Which is welcome when you're 
doing a long stretch of motoring i 

(We've been able to db this because weVe 
used the wider track and long wheelbase to give 
you more apace inside the same overall length 
as the did Gortina) 

And W keep you sitting pretty we've de¬ 
signed some special new ergonomic seats. 


Which give you much more lateral and back 
support than you'll find in any other car of this 
class 

Then we've gapped the whole package 
up In a low widg, aerodynamic shape which is 
designed to redUGd wind resistance and im 
prove performance as weH as looking good 
IncKtentalty It $fs© cuts flfewn noiee 

Whiph a)l Q06k to prove the nicest point 
about our racing and rallying 

Which is that it doesn't matter who comes 
first, second or third 

Because the one who 
wins all the time is you 

Fori laafe the way 

New Cortina: 

Brings motoring toanewpeak. 


See it at the Earls Court Motor Show from October 14 and at your Ford dealer from October 23 

C ORTINA PRICC8 START AT £914 INCLUSIVE OF PURCHASE TAX AND DELIVERY TO FORD DEALERS IN THE U K (EXCLUDING N IRELAND) CORTINA L CARS FROM £941 CORTINA XL FROM £1014 CORTINA GT FROM fill? 
CORTINA GXL FROM £1259 AND CORTINA ESTATE CAR FROM £1059 IN ACCORDANCE WITH STATUTORY REGULATIONS FRONT SEAT BELTS ARE FITTEO THESE ARE SUPPLIED AT EXTRA COST 
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Who sets the pace in car production 


(1969) 
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Tops in the World 


What can the industry expect in 
the 19 70s ? The northern European 
countries enjoy relatively high standards 
of living and, therefore, high levels of 
" car ownership. These markets are there¬ 
fore that much nearer saturation, and 
it is from the south of Italy, 
Portugal, Spain, Greece and even 
Turkey that the growitlh will come fiom. 
Although a slower rate of growth is 
expected in the 1970s over the European 
market as a whole—4 per cent a year, 
compared to 8.6 per cenlt in the 1960s— 
the actual rise in sales will be a matter 
of millions of cars. New cars sold in 
western Europe went up from 3.5 mil- 
9 Hon. 'to 7.3 jiH'Hion between 1960 
and 1969. In the 1970s they are 
expected to rise to 11.2 million. 
Pressures of car population—and of pol¬ 
lution—will slow the rate of increase 
in the richer countries, but the improve¬ 
ment of living standards in the Mediter¬ 
ranean countries will widen the spread 
of car ownership. The net effect will 
be that what the industry knows as the 
“car park” will shoot up. In i960 
there were 6.4 cars to every 100 Euro¬ 
peans. In mid-1970 this is expected to 
^go up to 16.2 cars per 100, and by 1980 
to readh 25.8 cars per 100 Europeans, 
a four-fold increase. 

The average car will be smaller. Not 
simply because the poorer countries who 
will make up the fastest growing share 
of the market will only be able to run 
Tcheaper vehicles but because the in¬ 
creased demand in the wealthier coun¬ 
tries is going to be for a second car in 
the family-^and that usually means a 
small one. The number of two-car fami¬ 
lies has risen from i.g per cent in 1963 
to 6.3 per cent in 1969. But in Europe, 
the second car is more likely to be a 
u fun ” car than a family runabout. Add 
the demand for basic motoring in the 
south and " fun ” motoring in die north 
and the forecasts suggest that by 1980, 
annual lake pf new can to Europe as a 


whole will have risen by 53 pier cent, and 
the number of cars in use by 85 per cent. 

At the moment, rather more than a 
fifth of western Europe’s car production 
is exported. Whether this proportion can 
be maintained in face of competition 
from America’s new small cars is open to 
some doubt. If the new American sub¬ 
compacts do cut the level of European 
imports in the United States, then the 
export effort will be switched to what are 
at present minor markets, like the com- 
munlist block. By 1980, lit is being said, 
there will be more Fiat-designed vehicles 
sold in eastern Europe than there were 
made in Italy last year. This is not Fiat’s 
guess, but that of its competitors. 

Japan’s growing share of “ third 
world ” export markets is already ac¬ 
cepted. Between 1959 and 1969, the 
Japanese share rose from less than 1 per 
cent to more than 20 per cent, while 
western Europe's share fell from 95 per 
cent to 77 per cent. But the number of 
European-built cars sold to the third 
world actually went up from less than i£ 
million to nearly 2 million. Although 
the market share of Europe in these 
regions will certainly fall in the 1970s, 


total demand wii'll increase, as one 
German economist put it, “when their 
governments can stop worrying about 
the people starving to death.” 

The one area where the Europeans’ 
car forecasting may be too sanguine is in 
the* impact of Japanese sales on the 
European market. Only one in every 100 
cars now on European roads was made 
in Japan. But the Japanese marketing 
technique, which is to press cars most 
strongly in the smaller countries with 
little or no production, is paying off. One 
example is Finland, where the propor¬ 
tion of Japanese cars has risen from 2.5 
per cent of the market in 1965 to 17.5 
per cent so far this year. 

Even if this technique works out more 
profitably for their Japanese competitors 
than the Europeans think, there is one 
consolation ; the considerable increase 
in the real value of the cars sold in an 
increasingly prosperous Europe. Since 
1964 the real value of the average British 
car has risen by 14.3 per cent. Although 
only 1,717,000 cars were sold last year in 
Britain, compared to the record peak of 
1,868,000 in 1964, the value of the cars 
was approximately the same. 



This summer in Madrid ; plenty df room for growth 
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Britain's malady 


Had it not been for the number 
of strikes in the British motor 
industry, Volkswagen would by now be 
operating a major car factory here. 
West Germany is chronically short 
of manpower ; Volkswagen, having 
exhausted the recruiting possibilities of 
southern Europe, has now begun to bring 
in men from north Africa. Britain looked 
an obvious place to expand Volkswagen 
output. But the scheme was dropped 
u because of labour troubles and econo¬ 
mic uncertainties.” 

No one knows what those “ labour 
troubles and economic uncertainties” 
can do to production better than Lord 
Stokes, chairman of British Leyland. 
Reluctantly, he is having to import an 
increasing proportion of components to 
offset past strikes among component 
suppliers and insure against future ones. 
The increasing pressure applied by the 
unions on car-makers to pay men who 
are laid off because of strikes in sup¬ 
pliers 1 plants makes double banking of 
supplies a necessity. 

Ford already gives lay-off pay, worth 
roughly two-thirds of hourly earnings, to 
its 64,000 manual workers. Chrysler UK 
has guaranteed £25 a week to its two 
Coventry plants’ workers if and when 
they are laid off as a result of strikes at 
other plants. Vauxhall, General Motors' 
British subsidiary, is also negotiating lay¬ 
off pay. The bill for a stoppage could 
now run to several millions. 

There are some encouraging things 
happening in Britain. The British Ley- 
land reorganisation is piogressing, if not 
very fast. Rolls-Ro\ce could sell many 
more limousines than it can manufacture. 
And so on. But the stnke is the 



♦first 8 months at annual rate 


thing that dominates the industry. This 
year it was forced to adopt on a general 
scale the principal of “cripple cars,” 
vehicles which because of component 
disputes have to be completed without 
various vital parts. At various times they 
have been turned out without headlamps, 
windows, etc. The strike graph on this 
page shows nothing like as dramatic a 
rise in the number of car industry strikes, 
as the one that has actually taken place. 
A considerable number of strikes 
at component factories are not listed as 
occurring in the motor industry. A truer 
indication is the statement of one car 
company chairman who said: 

I can count on the fingers of one hand 

the number of days during the past 12 

months when our factories have not lacked 

supplies of at least one part of a car. 

The fact that many car production 
lines are still operated on a piece-rate 
basis is one of the major causes of the 
kind of dispute that ends in a walk-out. 
Each change of equipment, process, or 
each new design gives an opportunity 
to shop stewards to argue the odds and 
often ultimately stop production. As some 
factories have up to 400 accredited shop 
stewards, the opportunities for produc¬ 
tion hold-ups are considerable. 

Ford, Vauxhall, and Chrysler have 
all changed over to a day-rate system ; 
British Leyland’s brightest and toughest 
managers are battling, and that is not 
too strong a word, to get day-rates 
adopted throughout their group too. 

Getting rid of the piece-work 
system, which forces the manage¬ 
ment to be engaged in continual 
negotiation with the most militant 
section of its workers, the shop stewards, 
over every minute change of product or 
output is the avowed ain\pf British Ley- 
land. And it has hired as its first ever 
industrial relations director perhaps the 
best informed practical expert in 
the field, Mr Pat Lowry, formerly of the 
Engineering Employers' Federation to 
rethink the wage payment method. 

Unfortunately, piece-work has become 
part of the culture of the Midlands's 
car-making belt and its replacement by 
a basic daily wage, even one with a 
small peppering of incentive payments, 
is being strongly Assisted by die men 
involved. The result is that while Ford, 
Chrysler UK and Vauxhall now all liave 
one form or other of day-rate payments 
systems, the overwhelming majority of 
Leyland's 134,000 manual workers are 
still working on piece-rates. With more 
than so unions recognised ih more than 
60 plants, and a literally untold number 
of shop stewards—certainly» several 
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thousand of them—-it is $oing to be an 
uphill battle. . And this is made more 
difficult by the multiplicity of unions. 
The fact that Leyland is not only the 
largest but the only entirely British- 
owned car-maker among the big four 
makes its problem more acute. 

The industry’s other great problem is 
how to contain rising costs. Its recent 
decision to cut back on both its pro¬ 
duction targets.' and investment plans 
means in die words of one of the 
industry’s economists that: 

Profits will be insufficient to finance 
the investment needed to remain com¬ 
petitive, and the general financial posi¬ 
tion and history are such that it is going 
to be difficult to obtain this finance from 
external sources. 

The money needed for Britain to stay 
in the first division of car-making is easy 
to work out. It takes £50 million at 
current prices to tool, design, and develop 
a major new model for sale throughout 
Europe. Four car lines and two com¬ 
mercial vehicle lines are the accepted 
minimum range for a big company. This 
points to an expenditure of £50 million 
a year, on the basis of a six-year cycle. 
But the need to invest in labour-saving 
equipment like the transfer line 
machines, which are the real guts of a 
modem car production system, will 
double this. So the price that must be 
paid to keep up with the rest of the com¬ 
petition is capital expenditure of around 
£100 million a year, every year. Produc¬ 
tion line workers, whose brains are 
pounded silly by the excess of noise that 
still characterises too many assembly 
lines, are not particularly impressed by 
this sort of talk but trade union leaders 
increasingly are. 


Agnelli's rule 

The minimum size for competitive car 
production is 10 per cent of the world’s 
total output, which is 2 million cars a 
year. This is the estimate of the man 
who is probably the most individually 
powerful and energetic carmaker outside 
America, Mr Giovanni Agnelli, chair¬ 
man of Fiat. Yet neither Fiat nor any 
other European vehicle producer mea¬ 
sures up >to this standard. With the three 
major American manufacturers now 
expecting to turn out 10 million cars 
between them next year, Europe is not, 
in Mr Agnelli’s view w really competi¬ 
tive in the face of the American giants.” 

There are 40 independent car manu¬ 
facturers within the EEC and Efta 
economic blocks and others starting up in 
countries like Spain, most of wnom 
would argue that “ Agnelli’s rule ” is too 



One end of the spectrum* the industry• 
ohenging Mini 



The top end—the Rolls-Royce of cars 


It might be a good thing if some of 
the time and money currently being 
spent jollifying some of the British car 
industry’s customers and many of its 
executives, could be spent on trying to 
get the real message of 1970 through to 
the unions : that strikes continuing at 
their present levels can only mean con¬ 
traction throughout the industry as a 
whole. 


severe. One man who would not is 
Lord Stokes of Leyland, recognised 
as perhaps the best living salesman 
in the industry. But his British Leyland 
group produced well under a million cars 
last year, to be precise, 8^0,000. M. 
Pierre Dreyfus, head of Regie Renault, 
France’s leading carmaker, did slightly 
better with 910,000 during 1969. Fiat 
topped the million with 1,210,000 and 
Volkswagen held its first place with 
1,530,000. 

The European subsidiaries of Detroit’s 
big three came nowhere near this. But 
they have a good deal to teach the 
Europeans just the same. They have 
never been wholly accepted in European 
political circles as genuine European pro¬ 
ducers because their orders come from 
Detroit But they mxt more genuinely 
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man VW has had since the second world 
war, the principal task ahead is to try 
to make the VW as popular at home as 
in America. Lack of design ideas was 
the reason why Volkswagen bought up 
the tiny NSU group, whose conventional 
waiter-coded front-engined NSU70 is 
being unveiled this year as a new top-' 
priced Volkswagen. 

In Paris, state-owned Regie Renault is 
still haunted by the happenings of ig68 
when, though it had paid up and jumped 
through various co-partnership hoops, its 
production lines were as dead as thos£ 
of Citroen or Peugeot. The big com¬ 
panies have, however, one advantage. 
Volume production can save the large- 
scaJle producers even when they land 
tlhemsdlves with a dud, -if not a down¬ 
right bad, car. But for the smaller 
manufacturers one bad cair and they 
could be out of business. 

Holland's Daf company, powering it§ 
Daffodil cars with a unique belt-drive 
system that replaces gearboxes, Sweden’s 
tough-as-a-tank Volvo and Saab cars, 
and Germany's resurgent BMW group, 
givting Mercedes a thrashing in the 
sports-saloon market, are all prime 
international in outlook than any of the major companies. A total of 20 million examples of companies doing well, none 
big European manufacturers. Europe’s man hours and 300,000 cars were lost of which can afford to have a'bad model, 
own carmakers stlilH concentrate produic- through strikes last year by Fiat alone. Strangely enough, the future of these 
tiion in “ their ” country. When Ford No one who watched the pitched battles minority appeal cars, Britain’s Lotus 

recently decided to set up a components outside last year’s Italian Motor- Show being another, should be more secure 

plant in Bordeaux, Dearborn regarded it can hope that 1970 will be all that within a wider European economic area, 

as merely a shrewd extension of the much better. Volkswagen has no strikes, This is because although their market 

company’s European operations which but equally western Germany is not penetration will stay small, their catch- 

previously consisted of 531,000 cars a wildly enthusiastic about its products, ment area will expand and their selling 

year made in England and 300,000 in For Dr Kurt Lotz, only the second chair- prices will be lowered by tariff cuts, 

west Germany. But in France die 
project became a battlefield for French 



politics. Chrysler’s European sub¬ 
sidiaries, Simca of France, which failed 
to reach the 400,000 sales level last year, 
and Chrysler UK, with less than half 
this output, are scarcely prize possessions. 
Despite this, it is the American-controlled 
groups which have not only rationalised 
their European production (with Ford, 
for instance, turning out identical Capris 
in Dagenham and in Cologne) -but 
have set up components pliants in 
other European countries which do 
not yet justify complete assembly lines. 

Even allowing for the British Ley- 
land’s vehicle assembly system in Belgium 
(copied by Ford of England), and for 
Fiat’s bid to get control of Citroen of 
France, none of the 40 indepeindent car 
manufacturers operating in Europe have 
effectively broken out of their own 
national boundaries. This means that 
they are boxed in by their own local 
problems in a way that the Detroit 
owned companies are not. 

Those who doubt it should apply one 
test, which is to analyse the main head¬ 
ache facing each of the various European 


The new orthodoxy 


Britain’s carmakers seem to have 
agreed that the majority of their cus¬ 
tomers, those in the under £1,500 price 
class, are buying transport and are not 
wildly interested in what makes the car 
go. They are in full retreat from the novel 
designs and engineering that made 
British cars stand out during the mid- 
1960s. The major groups’ salesmen, 
prodded by their designers* frustrated 
ideas, would deny it, but each major 
British car group is steadfastly side¬ 
stepping innovation—at least as fiar as 
mass produced cars are concerned. 

The Avenger, the best car that 
Chrysler IJK has made in years, is 
totally conventional. Its design is pretty 
enough, according to the current 
idiom, but under the chrome and 
sheetmetal are the same old mechanical 


trappings. Meanwhile production of the 
Imp, the mini car that never quite 
came off under Rootes family manage¬ 
ment, is gradually being phased out, 
despite having an all-aluminium, over-* 
head-camshaft, rear engine and all. 
Ford, past master of dressing up mechani¬ 
cal mutton with a dash of styling, has 
a new Cortina range which is just as 
ordinary as its 2,000,000 predecessors 
and will probably sell just as well. But 
its Mark IV Zephyr, the first all 
independently suspended car from 
Dagenham, has been as near a flop as a 
large combine can permit. 

British Leyland’s Triumph, the bread 
and butter car of the group’s specialist 
division, had put a non-independent rear 
axle into its new Toledo. ViauxliaH, 
increasingly under the tutelage of its 
parent GM in Detroit and with a 
11 new ” Viva which is the non-event of 
the motoring year, has never tried any¬ 
thing else, 


We do not 
build cars 


But we no H help 
to make good cars 
BHHbetterAH 



Automobile engineers and BASF application 
technologists jointly design bodies, working 
parts, and trim from BASF plastics. From 
the blueprints to the final testing stages. 
For cars of today - and for cars of tomorrow. 
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Other BASF plaetics solve 
material problems for working 
parts and trim 

For Instance. Ultramid* for the 


The Mercedes C 111 for example 
the new experimental car with 
the Wankel rotary engine Or the 
917 the fastest Porsche ever built 
The bodies for both these cars 
are made of BASF s Palatal* 
Glass reinforced Lightweight 
Strong and corrosion resistant 


air filter housing of the Volvo 164, 
or Lupolen* AX for the air filter 
housing of the VW Porsche 914 
Or Terluran* for the dashboard 
and steering column shroud of a 
Ford model 

Automobile industry and BASF - 
partners in progress 

*Trade mark of BASF 


BASF 


BASF- partner for pro gr eee in all markets 
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DearFIat-Earthers: 

We have some sympathy with 
your cosmological position. After all, 
you are more up-to-date in essentials 
than the ancient Egyptians, who 
claimed that Egypt was in the middle 
of a rectangular box, with mountains at 
four comers supporting the sky, and 
stars hanging down like lamps on the 
end of cables. 

Not that we agree with you. We 
are quite convinced in our own minds 
that the world is shaped like a Dunlop 
tyre. A great big rubber tyre, with 
mountains and houses and trees and 
peanuts all round it, and the sea lapping 
peacefully away in the middle of it. 

Many of our colleagues at Dunlop 
laugh at our views. Our Society does 
not even have the firm's official 
recognition. Yet no-one denies that 
37 Dunlop tyre factories cover the 
world, from Germany to Malaysia, 
from France to India. No-one demurs 
when we point out that millions of tyres 
made up of many different types and 
sizes roll out of those factories 
every year. And that the world¬ 
wide activities of these plants, 
backed by our complex net¬ 
work of exports, help to keep 
the world on the move. 

Yet people still deny that the 
world is a Dunlop tyre. Amazing. 

Yours sincerely, 
the Dunlop 
World-Tyre Society. 
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Vfe put tyres on just about 
everything onwheels. 
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Flat Earth Society 
ild-tyre society. 
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White afi the wraM dimly perceived us 
as good dd reliable SKF, little did it know 
that deep in ourunderground laboratories 
a mad scientist was busy perfecting a machine 
that was destined to shake the vety 
foundations of reeling bearing technology 



If we dont seem worried,we should da 
This Me box is going to cause a big echo 
among peoptewto use bearing&Thatls 
more people than we can cope with. 

Irt the first eariy warning system for 
bearing failure. 

(Not all bearings run for ewer Not even 
ours} 

first itfc going to hefc> the user, Now he’ll 
be abte to teflwhatls going to happen. 

VVfe’Dtefl him when. And why 
And he! know whaft not going to happen 
and can keep his bearings running longer 
Itkateo going to he^> our competitors, 
because their customers can warn them in 
good time for a bearing change. 


in feet, preventive maintenance is moving 
into a new era-for us alL 

Ift all based on shock pulse oscillations. 
The system of the 701s. 

There’s one jarring note. 

Wfe can’t yet promise delivery But itls 
unlikely you want us to starve you of hot 
news because of that. More likely you’ll 
want to ask your local SKF office for 
specific details. 

So if we’re going to get worried about 
telling yfeu of a great innovation, then we 
hope well often have that sort of worry 
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This reversion to orthodoxy by the 
engineers leaves British Leyiand out on 
a design limb, with Austin-Minis still 
heavily committed to the formula that 
made Sir Alex Issigonis the workTs 
best known car designer—the transverse 
engine coupled with front-wheel dHve. 
With the Mini still selling well—it is 
the current rage of the smarter set of 
Paris—the Issigonis theory' still domi¬ 
nates the production lines of Leyiand. 
This is in spite of the fact that the Maxi, 
heavily modified, is only now beginning 
to give the road performance and be 
the showroom success it was intended 
to have and to be when it was launched 
two years ago. But, intriguingly enough, 
when the first truly post-Stokes BLMC 
car is launched (the new Morris due 
to appear in early 1971), it will be as 
conventional, mechanically speaking, as 
any Ford or Vauxhall. 

The engineers who dominated policy 
at the old British Motor Corporation 
have been pushed out bv the marketing 

men at BLMC. They have clearly 

decided that the under £1,500 customer 
increasingly looks on the car as a con¬ 
sumer durable. So long as it looks nice 
and runs reliably and well, today’s 

average motorist is no more interested 
in h'is car’s mechanism than he is in the 
inner workings of his fridge or television. 

What BLMC’s marketing men make 
of France’s new Citroen OS, with self¬ 
levelling pneumo-hydraulic suspension, 
powered disc brakes on all wheels and 
brilliant flat-four air-cooled engine, is 
hard to imagine. How* Citroen can sell 
this advanced car at a planned price 
level in Britain . of £950-£1,050 is 
something everyone in the British motor 
industry would like to know. If it were 
made in the Midlands, it would cost at 
least £200 more. 

Citroen claims an overhaul life of 
100,000 miles for the GS’s engine. And 
reports from Japan indicate that the air¬ 
cooled Honda is a sensationally good 
car. So where does this leave the Wankel 
engine, produced commercially in 
Europe only by NSU and by Toyo 
Kogyo in Japan? By throwing away the 
radiator, Citroen saves weight and space, 
which are two of the main benefits of the 
Wankel compared with the conventional 
in-line piston engine. And the engine is 
so well balanced dynamicaBythat it runs 
with something appmdhing th* 
Wankers smoothness at high speeds. The 
really up to date air-cooled engine could 
have more to offer than the Wankel, 
none of whose 18 licensed users, the latest 
being Japan’s Nissan motor, company, 
are making enough money from it to 
tell anyone about it. 

Another engineering development with 
a large question mark hanging over it is 
the Ferguson Formula. That brilliant 


Ulster , engineer Harry Ferguson dreamt 
of his four-wheel drive system going on to 
all the world’s cars. So far, years after the 
death of Ferguson, only J[ensen has used 
it on the vastly expensive FF model. 
Guest, Keen and Nettlefold, which has 
taken over its commercial development, 
has made brave noises'about tooling up 
to produce 50,000 sets per year. But who 
needs four-wheel drive? Not the volume 
manufacturer, trying in a back-to-the- 


wall stance to fight off rising costs. And 
not the ordinary motorist. .He hardly evdr 
has to drive through mud and the local 
council soon clears away the deep snow 
in which four wheel drive would be use¬ 
ful. 

There will still be plenty would-be 
knowledgeable people peering under the 
bonnets of the 1970 motor show exhibits 
—but most drivers just want to start up, 
drive off and forget the mechanical bits. 
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Ford's latest Cortina—plain engineering , fancy finishing 



Advanced mechanics—but typically French outline—rn Citrodifs latest G$ 
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Cut down to size, American fashion 


Size is what counts in America, as 
everyone knows. But today it is small 
size that has become so important. Small 
cars, small enough to rival the foreign 
imports that have so stung the American 
car corporations, are the most out¬ 
standing feature of the 1971 models. 

Thi> is the diamond jubilee year of 
the Duryea brothers’ 13-car production 
line at Springfield, Massachusetts. To 
celebrate it, the American industry' hopes 
that for the first time output will reach 
the 10 million a year mark, but if it does, 
it will be thanks to the small cars. Small 
cars are in. All along the size range, the 
American automobile is being scaled 
down. The standard sized American car 
is now' being challenged for the major 
share of the market by the “ inter¬ 
mediate ” class; below that, the 
so-called compact/’ still large by 
European standards, is getting smaller. 
Smallest of all is the new group of 
sub-compacts, specifically designed to 
challenge and, if possible, replace the 
million foreign cars which last year 
captured nearly 13 per cent of Ameri¬ 
can sales. Forecasts coming out of 
Detroit actually suggest an 8 per cent 
fall in the market this year, but with 
sales of imported cars rising. So the 
full effect of the contraction will be 
borne by Detroit, currently hit by the 
United Autoworkers’ strike, unless some¬ 
thing can be done to check the 
foreigners. 

It is this growing threat from imports 
that has forced the new' generation of 
mini cars off the drawing boards and 
on to the production lines. General 
Motors with its Chevrolet Vega, and 
Ford with its Pinto, are both trying to 
counter, above all else, the Volkswagen 
beetle, the biggest-seliing small car sold 
in America. 

The Pinto is about four inches longer 
than the YW. the Vega about a foot 
longer. The Vega, powered by a 
unique four-cylinder overhead camshaft 
aluminium engine, is built from locally 
produced components, the only excep¬ 
tion being an optional automatic 


transmission which is manufactured in 
France. 

In the past American companies 
claimed they could not build small cars 
to compete with imports, because of 
their relatively higher labour and 
material costs. General Motors is now 
able to match foreign prices, so it 
claims, by developing new automation 
techniques at the Ohio plant where the 
Vega is built. The company makes 
extensive use of robots to build the car, 
with cpmputers to check the quality. On 
the other hand, Ford, while sticking 
to orthodox manufacturing techniques, 
has kept costs down by using major 
components imported from Europe. 

Both GM and Ford pretend to ignore 
one another and say their efforts are 
, zeroed .on VW. But the small cars from 
the twQ giants compete none the less. 
Each firm is predicting sales of 400,000 
sub-compact cars in the first year. This 
would still leave GM’s biggest division, 
Chevrolet, holding a comfortable lead 
over arch-rival Ford in total sales of all 
models. Except for an occasional month 
when Ford grabs the lead, Chevy has 
traditionally kept out in front and 
things show little sign of changing. 
Parent GM dominates the home 
industry the way VW dominates the 
importers. 

Chrysler, third member of the big 
three of the industry, originally intended 
to make a mini for 1971 by cutting one 
of its compact lines down to size. Then 
it was decided instead to develop a 
car with its ow*n distinctive body design. 
However, when the Chrysler sub¬ 
compact appears, in early 1972, it will 
use the Ford approach, with its engine 
and transmission and suspension 
imported from Chrysler’s subsidiary in 
Britain, formerly Rootes Motors. 

Chrysler’s current financial problems 
played a role in the decision, although 
corporation officials deny it. Chrysler 
lost $4.4 million in the fourth quarter 
last year and another $29.3 million in 
the first quarter of 1970* But in the 
second quarter, Chrysler earned $8 mil¬ 


lion, leaving a first half deficit of $21.3 
million. The belief is that by the end of 
the year the company can work itself out 
of the red. With Chrysler now able to 
operate profitably, the company expects 
to sell 1,580,000 cars in 1971, 210,000 
more than it sold in the 1970 model 
year. 

There have been problems for 
Chrysler over the past couple of years, 
but for the nation’s fourth car-making 
corporation, American Motors Corpora¬ 
tion it has been a struggle for survival. 
American Motors enjoyed soaring suc¬ 
cess ten years ago when its revolutionary 
Rambler startled the American big 
three info building compact cars and 
gave it annual sales in the 500,000 
range. In recent years AMC deliveries 
have been only half that and the com¬ 
pany was hit by a strike just as the 

1970 models were introduced. This 
ended hopes of gaining momentum with 
a new compact car called the Hornet. 

Last spring, AMC became the first 
American company to introduce a sub¬ 
compact, the Gremlin. However, the 
company has producedj&nly 260,000 of 
them and has now lost its advantage to 
the new GM and Ford models. In the 

1971 model year, the company hopes to 
sell a total of 350,000 cars, and 
AMC officials say they will be back 
in the black this autumn after a year 
of losing money, preceded by many 
years of hard times. 

The importance of small cars to the 
automobile companies is that the major 
battle for sales jls now taking place in the 
lower half of the American market. 
Roughly a half of all sales is made up of 
either standard saloons or the rather 
smaller intermediates. The former are 
expected to account this year for nearly 
one car sold in four, while the latter are 
expected to lose ground. The rest of the 
market will be fought over by, in ascend¬ 
ing order of sales, luxury cars (between 
4 and 5 per cent) ; “ sporty ” cars (6 per 
cent), medium price cars (just over 15 
per cent) and compacts, which are 
expected to take a beating with their 
share of the market coming down from 
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13 to as low as 9 per cent. The ground 
all these orthodox groups are expected 
to lose in the current year will be taken 
up bv imports and the new domestic 
sub-compacts, whose share of the mar¬ 
ket is expected to go up from 13 to 19 
per cent. And it is this new 6 per cent 
margin that the fight is all about. 

This is the second time that American 
carmakers have had to challenge 
imports. The first surge in import sales 
began in the 1950s and rose to a peak 
in 1959. Import sales had climbed from 
98,000 in 1956 to 614,000 in 1959. It 
was then that Detroit devised the com¬ 
pacts and imports fell back to a low 
point of 339,000 in 1962. With the ex¬ 
ception of Volkswagen, most imported 
cars were thought to be poorly designed 
and badly marketed and the American 
compacts took their measure. Then some 
of the importers came back with better 
cars for the American market. As a 
result, import sales again rose, setting the 
stage for the current battle. 

Chevrolet’s general manager, Mr John 
Z de Lorean, says • “ It’s America 
versus the world.” He predicts the 
American sub-compacts will push 
imports back to 900,000, or between 8 


to start selling the medium-sized four- 
door VW 411 model. However, VW’s 
strongest counter-punch is a model 
called the “in” — a stripped down 
version of the basic beetle which should 
maintain a $125 edge in price on the 
Vega and Pinto. 

Despite the slowdown of the 
American economy, combined home and 
export sales in the 1970 model year, 
which runs from October to September, 
totalled about 9.2 million, making it 
second only to the 9.6 million record 
of 1968. Mr Henry Ford II believes that 
sales for the 1970 calendar year might 
total 9.1 million units, compared with 
the 9.5 million level of the past two 
years. 

Chrysler's chairman, Mr Lynn A. 
Townsend, says car sales in 1971 will 
be at least 9.2 million units and should 
reach 9.6 million for the calendar year. 
However, other Detroit executives talk 
confidently of sales of 10 million cars 
in 1971. Ford notes the trend line is for 
a 10 million car year in 1971. 

While Chrysler and American Motors 
have had trouble even making money, 
Ford and GM have felt the profit 
squeeze, too. For example, in the second 


quarter of 1970, Ford's earnings to safes 
ratio, or profit margin, was 4.4 per 
cent, the lowest for the period in at 
feast ten years. 

It is obvious that built into that 10 
million sales forecast is an assumption 
that the industry is going to be able to 
clobber foreign imports. If the 
American-built small cars let it down, 
then the tide of non-American cars 
flowing into America will keep rising, 
and play havoc with profit as well as 
sales forecasts. What are the chances? 

One of Detroit’s golden rules is that 
a car should sell for $1 for every pound 
it weighs. General Motor’s chairman, 
James M. Roche, announcing the GM 
mini car, back in 1968, said it would 
weigh 1,900 lb. But engineers have had 
to , alter their designs, in a bid to 
increase “ structural integrity,” so that 
GM’s Vega mini in its final form now 
weighs 2,200 lb, compared to 2,030 lb 
for the Ford rival, the Pinto, and 1,800 
lb for the ubiquitous VW beetle. 

The result is that the Pinto is being 
sold at $1,919 ; while the lowest price a 
basic Vega saloon will retail in Detroit, 
after allowing for state and local taxes 
as well as transportation charges, is 
$2,200, So the Vega will be some $130 
dearer than the Volkswagen, despite a 
recent $80 increase in VW prices, and 
around $180 more than Japan’s Toyota 
Corolla. The American minis still have 
considerably more legroom than the 
imported minis and a M stateside ” com¬ 
fort that the VW can never possess 
because of its design. But there is little 
that individual car salesmen can 
do to trim prices, for the counter¬ 
attack against non-American imports is 
taking place in a trade where a mark¬ 
up of 17 per cent is now added 
to the mini-cars, compared to between 
21 and 26 per cent on the larger, 
traditional-sized cars. 


or 9 per cent of total sales, while 
American Motors’ chairman, Mr Roy D. 
Chapin, Jr, estimates the sub-compacts 
will cut imports to 700,000 in a few 
years’ time. 

Importers point to robust sales this 
year as proof that American buyers 
aren’t even waiting to see what Detroit 
is going to offer before driving home in 
a foreign car. Volkswagen officials say 
the sub-tompacts challenge the Japanese 
imports rather than their car, while 
British Leyland maintains “ the 
American sub-compaets are only a 
marginal threat to most importers.” 

Volkswagen is preparing for the 
challenge by bringing in new cars. This 
year it staitcd selling the Audi, a water- 
cooled, front-engined, front-wheel drive" 
car that resembles intermediate Ameri¬ 
can cars. This autumn it is also going 
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Japan means 

In i960 Japan produced 165,094 cars. 
This year it will make 3 million. 
This is the most important single fact 
of today’s motor market. It is the 
Japanese challenge which more than 
anything else is driving the American 
motor industry to make ever smaller 
cars. It is the Japanese who are now 
seen by European producers such as 
British LeylarJd, Renault and Volks¬ 
wagen as their principal competitors. 
Backed by their mythically efficient 
MITI, the Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry, the Japanese are 
now preparing for a period off 
retrenchment on the home front while 
building up overseas sales to a new 
peak. 

Japanese performance is staggering, 
both in terms of output and exports, 
especially when measured against that 
of Britain where the industry has been 
unable for the past six years to regain 
the peak it achieved in 1964 with an 
all-time production record of 1.8 
million cars. Most of Japan’s output is 
still being sold at home ; 2 million cars 
were sold on its home market last year 
while 560,000 were exported. The 
fantastic growth of the domestic 
market 'is expected to moderate this 
year. Moderation is of course a relative 
term in Tokyo. As one manager put it 
depreciatingly, or perhaps just 
confidently : 

Wc cannot have everything our way for 

the rest of time—we arc just too big for 

that now. 

A growth rate of 12 per cent is what 
is meant by not having everything their 
way, perhaps a reasonable view in the 
light of the past four years’ growth of 
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business 

Japanese vehicle production, up by 22 
per cent in 1966, 38 per cent in 1967, 
30 per cent in 1968 and 14 per cent 
last year. 

The eventual production growth 
rate in 1970,. according to the Japan 
Automobiie Manufacturers’ Association, 
might even be as low as 10 per cent. 
~ it there are complex changes within 

panese demand patterns. In «the first 
half of this year there was a 43 per 
cent increase in sales of midget cars 
with engines off only 360 cc, which have 
proved by far the most successful 
models of 1970. These very light cars, 
none of which are exported to western 
markets, have been criticised as 
dangerous by consumer associations. 
Honda, whose 360 modell is the most 
popular, is preparing to fight several 
court cases. And both Honda and 
Suzuki have other tiny passenger cars 
on the way. 

These little cars will not stop ‘the 
steady squeeze on the rest of the car 
industry by the big two, Toyota and 
Nissan. Wliitlh 12 independent carmakers 
all exporting, there must be sympathy 
with MITI’s ambition to consolidate 
the industry into no more than three 
or four groups at the most, but the 
industry itsellf is not particularly 
interested in falling in with these plans. 
Toyota and Nissan accounted for more 
than 80 per cent of exports un the first 
half of this year, which makes them not 
over eager to move in and take over 
the lesser fry, such as the number three 
exporter, Toyo Kogyo, which bravely 
put the controversial Wankell rotary 
engine into production in Japan, but 
seems to have made no more money 
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out of it than the European companies 
which have installed lit 'in their vehicles. 

Anyone who does not do much 
driving in or around California might 
be excused for questioning the reality 
of the Japanese industry’s export 
challenge. The lion’s share of all 
Japanese car exports is shipped straight 
across the Pacific to America’s west 
coast and the rest of the world has seen 
relatively little of them until now. The 
Japanese immediately realised that the 
strength of the world’s most suocessfu‘1 
exported car, the Volkswagen, lay in the 
effectiveness of its dealer network. They 
therefore set about breaking into the 
American market in the same way. The 
consequences of this is thiat Japanese 
exports to North America rose by 60 
per cent in 19G9, capturing 2.4 per cent 
of all sales. And the majority of these 
sales, which (have risen by a another 
third during the first half of this year, 
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UPHOLSTERY 


when 

only the best 
is good enough 


As on the best furniture, so in the best cars, leather 
is the chosen upholstery. Supple softness, luxurious 
Comfort, resistance to wear and a distinctive scent give 
to leather more attractive qualities than can be found 
collectively in any other material. When only the best 
is good enough leather is the real choice. 


Connolly 


Leather 


CONNOLLY BROS., (CURRIBRS) LTD., CHALTON STREETEUSTON ROADvjLONDON NW1 Talaphona: 01-387 1681 
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were to the west coast. With 40 per 
cent of all Japanese exports going to 
America, compared With 20 per cent to 
southeast Asia and 10 per cent to 
Australia and Brittain, the United States 
is getting the full blast of Tokyo's 
export drive. 

Style is not a visible attraction in 
Japanese cars; they cannot hold a 
candle to 'the <better 4 oohing cars of 
Europe like Jaguar, Fcmrihe and 
Lamborghini. But their salesmanship is 
unsurpassed. Given guaranteed delivery 
and razor-sharp prices, which not even 
their most violent critic would deny, 
the Japanese are also safid to be 
prepared 'to find good agents and pay 
them a better cut than the opposition. 

Today’s return on exports may be 
low, but Toyota intends to double its 
current rate of exports bv 1975. If this 
target is achieved, it will be in the face 
of the most determined and prepared 
opposition any nation’s exporters have 
had to face. Just before he unveiled 
Ford’s new small car, the Pinto, Mr 
Henry Ford II said : 

The Japanese arc going to be tougher 

competition than Volkswagen in future. 
And Ford, like the two other major 
American firms, is currently stepping 


Last month the Togliatti plant on the 
Volga produced its first Fiat-designed 
car, and so launched - Russia into the 
age of mass produced cars. Or did it ? 
Cynics might argue, with just as much 
credibility, that the Togliatti experience 
so far. has demonstrated simply that the 
age of mass car ownership in east Europe 
lies even further off than had been 
thought. 

Russia’s population is slightly greater 
than America’s. Its gnp, according to 
^ American experts, can . reasonably be 
reckoned to be about 40 per cent of 
the American level. But in the mid 
1960s Russia was producing 5^ per 
cent of American vehicle output and 
just under per cent of American 
passenger car output. Even the advanced 
'countries of east Europe, although doing 
much better than Russia, are performing 
pretty feebly by comparison with western 
countries. In 1967 Russia had five cars 
per thousand people, compared with 
Poland (10), Bulgaria (20), east Germany 
(48), west Germany (184), Britain (189), 
France (230) and America (419)* 

Not surprisingly, therefore, there is 
huge pent up demand for cars in east 
Europe, and especially in Russia. In 
Moscow alone the waiting lists for all 
makes of car amount to 42,000 people, 
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up the considerable diplomatic pressure 
being mounted to carry the fight to the 
Japanese home market. 

A Fozd link with Toyo Kogyo has 
been rumoured, along with a more 
positive Chrysler plan tp take a 35 per 
cent share in the Mitsubishi combine’s 
car plants. But these moves depend 
upon the promised partial liberalisation 
of capital flows into Japan being carried 
out as scheduled on April 1st next year. 

Japan is certain to find that the 
1970s are not going to be as easy as 
the 1960s. But they are unlikely to be 
any less successful. One of the 
consequences of the choking smog that 
now drifts over traffic-jammed Tokyo is 
the research now going into electric 
cars, Which could open up a 'huge new 
home market. Like research workers in 
the other major car centres, the 
Japanese are finding that the want of 
a light, cheap 'battery is the major bar 
to practioall -electric -traction. But the 
sheer volume of Japan’s engineering 
energy is such that whichever direction 
the rest of the world’s motor industry 
takes, it is unlikely to find that the 
Japanese will be very far behind, 
whether -the challenge involves 
technicalities or production. 


and the waiting list for the new Fiats 
(now christened Zhiguli) has been 
closed. Generally, waiting lists in 
eastern Europe are from two to four 
years, and the buyer must often deposit 



Fiat, m tong , cotd journoy for from tfonrn 
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part or all tf«e purchase price when 
placing his order. And this order price 
is not peanuts. In 1967, according to 
one American study*, the Moskvich 
car would have cost 4,500 roubles or 40 
month*’ average wages ; comparable 
small cars elsewhere would have cost: 
in America six months' wages, in west 
Germany five, in Britain eight, in 
France ten, in east Germany n, in 
Czechoslovakia 28, and Jugoslavia 25. 
The Zhiguli, priced at 5,500 roubles, 
will cost five years’ average wages. 

The present plan is to increase 
Russia’s present output of passenger 
cars fivefold (299,000 in 1969) by 1975. 
If this is fulfilled, which is far from 
likely, Russia will have a per capita car 
ownership only equal to America’s level 
in 1917. 

The truth is that vehicle production 
in Russia has been neglected for half 
a century. As a matter of policy it 
has been starved of resources. From 
1928 on, the emphasis was placed on 
developing the Russian heavy industrial 
base. Lorries, lacking sex-appeal to the 
rnarxist mentality, were neglected. More 
important, so were roads and the rail¬ 
ways, partly because under communist 
economics renovation, replacement and 
modernisation of existing equipment 
never carries the same priority as 
building something new and there is no 
way of demonstrating that it would 
often be a more rational use of 
resources. 

Nevertheless, Russian planners are 
fully aware that the existing transport 
system (which they have been trying to 
operate to 100 per cent capacity) is 
clogged and contributing to the slow¬ 
down in growth. The purpose of the 
gigantic lorry plant now in the early 
stages of construction at Naberezhnye 
Chelny is to provide a means of switch¬ 
ing the vast bulk of short haul freight off 
the railways. 

Russian planners’ sudden enthusiasm 
for the passenger car has a different 
explanation. Ever since the revolution, 
Russian consumers have been starved of 
all forms of consumer goods, and of 
all consumer goods the motor car is 
the most objectionable, with its need 
for vast back-up facilities and its 
propensity to foster petty bourgeois 
attitudes and ostentation. Even Mr 
Khrushchev was hopefully pressing for 
a system whereby the self-drive hire car 
would be the norm under socialism. 

When Mr Kosygin’s economic reforms 
were launched in 1965, much of their 
point lay in the enhanced “ material 
incentives” they gave to workers and 

# In 44 Economic development in countries of 
eastern Europe 44 ; papers submitted to the 
Joint Economic Committee of the Congress 
of the USA ; April, 1970* > 


Slow start for Russia 
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managers. Yet, as everybody knew (and 
balances at the savings bank confirmed) 
Russians were already piling up cash 
ravings (or buying in the black market) 
for want of acceptable consumer goods. 
And everybody knew which was the 
narticular consumer good the average 
Russian wanted most of all. Hence the 
plans for expanding car production. 

However Togliatti has not been an 
auspicious beginning for the automobile 
era. The plant was supposed to have 
produced 25,000 cars last year. It pro¬ 
duced none. The 1970 target of 30,000, 
fixed last December, has already been 
gradually whittled down to 20,000. The 
Russians, humiliatingly, have even had 
to deny rumours that the first batch of 
Zhigulis would actually be made 
secretly in Italy. There have been two 
main problems. One is the consequence 
of years of neglect in the construction in- 
dustrv, which was not able to cope with 
the job, without, according to rumours, 
having to use soldiers and convicts in 
the closing stages. Secondly, there were 
evidently severe problems of slackness 
and indiscipline on the site while much 
of the workforce consisted of unskilled 
voung people, who rapidly disappeared 
to more congenial jobs the moment they 
acquired the skill they were after. 

As the Russians are now increasingly 
realising, even if Togliatti does reach 
its planned output of 660,000 vehicles a 
year by 1972, this will only be the 
beginning of the problem. Moscow, with 
a population of 7J million, and subzero 
temperatures for four months of the 
year, has 19 repair centres, 105 petrol 
stations, and virtually no private gar¬ 
ages. Outside the big cities the situation 
is even worse. 

Renault has already been asked to set 
up and run a chain of service stations 
(and Poland has successfully used a form 
of private enterprise to run filling stat¬ 
ions). But this would only scratch the 
problem. Improving the road system 
would need a huge investment of 
resources which are not available. 
Already a disastrously high proportion 
of Russian industrial plant, tractors and 
vehicles is out of action because a key 
part is not available. So, the mind 
boggles at the situation that would 
develop with the motor car, with 
its finer engineering, greater number of 
parts and the fact that it is relatively 
a newly developed product. Even western 
motor manufacturers have problems in 
maintaining adequate stocks of parts. 
In Russia these problems would be com¬ 
pounded by two extra factors: the sheer 
inefficiency of the Russian system of 
distribution and allocation of goods ; and 
the fact that many of the parts are not 
even being made in Russia but in the 


satellites. 

The Russian blindness to the key 
importance of developing roads, servic¬ 
ing, parts supply, and filling stations in 
line with car production could prove 
disastrous. And the anger of the new 
Russian motorist who sees his beautiful 


Prospects for the Russian motor industry 
are, on present reckoning, bad. But they 
have importance for the rest of the 
world, especially for the other Comecon 
countries. Of these east Germany and 
Czechoslovakia had well established 
motor industries before the war. Poland, 
Rumania and Bulgaria have established 
passenger car industries since the war, 
though the latter two in fact are still 
only assembling vehicles, supplied in 
parts. Hungary makes buses and lorries 
but no cars. 

Up to 1968 it was expected that the 
satellites would continue to expand their 
motor industries rapidly, doing co-opera¬ 
tive deals with western firms. But 
the Czech invasion, the Brezhnev doct¬ 
rine, and the new Russian attitude to 
east European economic integration have 
changed all that. It is clear that the 
Russians are now bringing heavy pres¬ 
sure on their Comecon partners to 
moderate their plans for expanding their 
motor industries. 

The Hungarians have been talked out 
of doing a deal with the Japanese to set 
up a passenger car plant. The Poles were 
persuaded to drop their plans to set up 
a lorry plant (also with the Japanese). 
A year ago the Czechs and Slovaks were 
quarrelling over whether the next phase 
of the expansion of their country’s motor 
industry should be in Slovakia or the 
Czech lands. Now little is being heard of 
either possibility. 

To the Russians economic integration 
means that they should make the vehicles 
and the satellites should make the parts. 
Seeing this through the eyes of a western 
motor manufacturer, it might make sense 
to make engines in Britain, gearboxes in 
France ana so on, and assemble the 
vehicle where labour costs are lowest— 
say in Sicily. But that sort of economic 
rationalisation is not why the Russians 
want to keep the assembly plants in their 
own hands. 

This means that in future western 
”iotor firms may have to look more to 
Russia and less to the satellites for 
business. There may be some small scope 
for bartering cars on the lines of Ford’s 
sale of 3,000 Escorts to Hungary, in ex¬ 
change for a variety of goods ranging 
from electrical motor componertts to lava- 


and expensive vehicle disintegrating in 
the rural snow for lack of a key part 
will soon be a factor the authorities will 
need to reckon with: most of the cars 
now on the Russian roads are in fact 
official cars of one kind or another. The 
private motorist has yet to emerge. 


tory seats. But there looks like being fewer 
industrial deals with the satellites on the 
lines of Poland-Fiat or Bulgana-Renault, 
except possibly in Rumania (and of 
course Jugoslavia, which is outside the 
block, and where Fiat actually now 
has a minority equity stake in a motor 
firm). 

Now that the satellites are being edged 
into the motor components business 
rather than motor assembly, they will 
almost certainly try to sell their com¬ 
ponents in the west on an increasing 
scale, possibly in exchange for western 
cars. The problem here is quite different. 
One western firm has already run into 
trouble with its unions over a small 
deal for buying motor components from 
east Europe instead of making them 
itself. 

There remains the sort of know-how 
plus equipment deals of the Fiat-Togli- 
atti sort, in which Renault has also been 
very successful in Russia with deals for 
re-equipping the Moskvich factory and 
other plants amounting altogether to 
£110 million. This is obviously the form 
the proposed east-west lorry plant deal 
will take, with Daimler-Benz and Renault 
as the main participants. Had Ford not 
been prevented by 't'he American State 
and Defence Departments, it would 
have undertaken a similar deal, though 
probably with Ford supplying certain 
components to gain a continuing stake 
in the venture. 

Given that eastern Europe is at least 
approaching its motor explosion, it is 
understandable that other western motor 
men are uneasy at seeing Fiat and 
Renault apparently carving the market 
up between them. If they want to join 
in, their best hope would be to be more 
imaginative about what goods they take 
in return, and to be on the look-out for 
chances to help in the constant modern¬ 
isation of eastern European industry. 

In the end the events in the east 
European motor industry over the 
coming decade will have a much wider 
significance. They will be an acid test of 
whether communist economic systems 
are being adapted fast enough to cope 
with today’s needs or whether they will 
continue, with increasing severity, to 
stifle true economic progress. 


Secondary satellites 
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Crash programme 


In July this year the American Secretary 
of Transportation, Mr John Volpe, 
awarded contracts worth more than $84 
million for the development of three 
experimental safety cars. One went to 
American Machine and Foundry, 
another went to Fairchild Hiller, which 
had worked with Chrysler on previous 
projects, and the third went to General 
Motors, the world’s largest carmaker, 
which had tendered $1 as its charge for 
the contract. Contracts ask for a car 
incorporating structural integrity in the 
passenger compartments ; bumpers able 
to protect against damage at impacts of 
up to ten miles per hour ; specified levels 
of handling, visibility and braking ; an 
acceptable appearance ; and a design 
adaptable to mass production techniques. 

These requirements mark a new stage 
m the current battle being waged in the 
name of car safety. The American 
Administration has now involved itself 
not only in ewgineer^ng, but also in 
styling. Some Americans feel strongly 
about this and say that it may not be so 
long before the only car you can buy will 
be the one Washington wants you to 
have. 

It is four years since a series of 
Government investigations into the stan¬ 
dard of the cars being made in America 
was triggered off by Mr Ralph Nader’s 
1 best>selling indictment of the American 
motor industry. Congress subsequently 
passed the Auto Safety Act. Safety has 
since become a strong sales pitch and Mr 
Nader's objective of getting safety built 
into cars has largely been achieved, but 
at a price. He is probably responsible for 
* initiating one of the most expensive, con¬ 
centrated, and panic-stricken chain of 
events in the history of the motor car. 
And it is hard to see where it will end. 

By “ safety,” the industry has come to 
mean crash survivability, rather than 
accident prevention. Washington’s 
Federal Safety Bureau, the department 
responsible for drafting the safety 
standards required on cars for sale 
in the United States, has put its 
main emphasis on energy-absorbing 
front and rear areas, protection from 


sideway impact, and the ability to roll 
over without crumpling. These are 
all old hat to a numlier of European 
manufacturers, particularly Rover and 
Mercedes, which have been incor¬ 
porating them into their cars for 
several years. The latest list of Ameri¬ 
can draft standards, which could come 
into effect in 1973 or 1974, includes 
greatly improved interior protection 
against impacts of up to 30 miles an 
hour, stronger car roofs and a set of 
standards for handling characteristics. 

Nobody questions the value of this 
massive safety campaign, but there are 
serious doubts about how much safety 
can be built into a car. It is not, after 
all, the cars themselves that have the 
accidents. Unless something is to be done 
to see that drivers are competent to 
handle their machines, there seems little 
point in providing them with indestruct¬ 
ible vehicles, such as those for which Mr 
Volpe appears to he searching. But 
American manufacturers must now face 
a spiralling bill for research and develop¬ 
ment if they are to keep pace with the 
growing list of Government safety 
demands. And where Detroit leads, the 
rest of the world needs must follow, if 
only to keep exporting cars to America. 

There is a growing feeling among 
engineers that they are being harried to 
develop some so-called safety devices 
without consideration for real safety. The 
air bag is a case in point. Earlier this year 
it was announced that as from January 
1, 1972, all cars for the American market 
would have to be fitted with some 
method of passive passenger restraint 
and that the inflatable air bag method 
was considered the most suitable. The 
bag is a simple idea, a pillow that would 
inflate fast enough in the event of a 
crash to fill the space between a body 
and the windscreen and so prevent that 
body from travelling forward. It is, how¬ 
ever, extremely difficult to engineer satis¬ 
factorily. And because only 25 percent of 
American motorists actually use the seat 
belts that ate already required by law to 
be fitted to new cars, the Department of 
Transportation decided it would be 


necessary to have some device that 
worked whether the passenger liked it 
or not—and then it let it be known that 
the air bag was favoured. 

A multi-million dollar research pro¬ 
gramme began at Eaton, Vale and 
Towne’s research centre in south Michi¬ 
gan. It established that the centre could 
produce a system that worked. The most 
important problem was timing. A settlor 
set near the front of the car would 
detect a crash fast enough to release gas 
to inflate the bag automatically. EYT 
came up with a sensor that monitored 
the rate of deceleration over the period 
from one to two hundredths of a second 
after impact, just to make sure that the 
car had actually crashed, and then fired 
a detonator to explode a diaphragm 
releasing compressed nitrogen. 'Hie bag 
would be fully inflated within four hun¬ 
dredths of a second and would then 
gradually deflate to prevent the passenger 
bouncing off the bag. Inevitably there 
were problems. The bag could inflate 
by mistake, and the force of the inflation 
could injure small children, affect ear¬ 
drums and, as one carmaker said laconi¬ 
cally “ bend a helluva lot of sheetnictal.” 
Reliability was in doubt over a long 
period, particularly in secondhand cars. 
Finally it seemed that occupants would 
still need to wear a seat belt in order to 
prevent them sliding under the bag— 
precisely the problem the bag had been 
designed to solve. 

Carmakers are extremely cautious 
about the usefulness of the air bag. 
General Motors, which had proposed a 
four-stage programme that would have 
meant all its cars being fitted with air 
bags by 1974, has complained that it 
may not be able to meet the starting 
date of January, 1972. Ford, which 
intended to offer air bags as optional 
extras on 1971 cars, retracted after 
serious doubts were raised about the 
device’s reliability. It now seems likely 
that pressure from the manufacturers 
will make the Administration delay the 
date, although about $5 million has 
already been spent on exploring the 
practicability of air bags. 

Back at the Road Research Labora¬ 
tory in Britain, work is going slowly but 
steadily ahead on an alternative passive 
restraint that might have made a great 
deal more headway by now had the 
dramatic air bags not stolen the stage— 
and the cash. A seat that incorporates an 
automatic seat belt, and also governs the 
ignition, is an idea popular with many 
safety engineers. It would restrain the 
occupants from whatever angle the car 
was hit, and because its operation was 
automatic, legislation to force people 
to use the safety belts in their cars 
would not be necessary. An alternative 
version is attached to the top and bottom 
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Crash ... 


bang ... 


but no wallop ... 


of the door and becomes effective as soon 
as the door is closed. Had this system 
been sponsored by the American Admin¬ 
istration instead of by the more leisurely 
British Ministry of Transport, it would 
have been a different story—and the air 
bag would have remained deflated. 

A third passive restraint, again Ameri¬ 
can, is the safety blanket. On impact, a 
shock absorbing blanket normally stored 
behind the front seats is thrown over the 
rear passengers from knees to shoulders, 
holding them in place. The blanket, 
developed by Firestone, is said to operate 
from speeds as low as ten miles an hour 
and to be capable of restraining four 
large men. Although it improves on the 
air bag in two respects—it does not rely 
on a gas cylinder and does not affect the 
ear drums—it does not seem to have as 
powerful a lobbv as the air bag. 

Next on the list for intensive develop¬ 
ment seems to be the bumper. On most 
current models any impact probably 
produces dents in the body work 
that can be expensive to repair. Under 
the new standards, bumpers will partially 
revert to the cow catchers of the past. 
The standard will require that a car can 
collide with a concrete post at up to five 
miles an hour without anv damage being 
transmitted to the body of the car. 

Among the prime movers behind the 
demand for better bumpers have been the 
insurance companies which have to foot 
the repair bills. An insurance company 
in America recently announced that it 
would reduce accident premiums by ao 
per cent for cars that met the proposed 
bumper standard. 

A collision-proof bumper would have 
a basic effect on car design. To make 
certain that cars of different sizes had 
bumpers all of the same height, bumpers 
would have to be between six and eight 
inches wide. The metal would have to be 
at least twice as thick as the thin gauge 
now being used, and free of any points or 
curves. One of the earliest experiments 
was with a water-filled bumper that 
absorbed the impact by expelling the 
water through small jets. These proved 
very heavy and posed substantial styling 
problems. A hydraulic system is also 
under test; so is a honeycomb metal 
insert thafc would have to be replaced 
after cechlrbft|<but which would be cheap 


to install. 

World wide adoption of such American 
safety standards as the stronger bumpers 
will mean rationalising many aspects of 
car engineering. It seems unfortunate 
that such a process should be forced 
upon Europe by trans-Atlantic demands, 
but it is one way of achieving some sort 
of order. 

The appointment in August of a 
technical policy committee from Britain's 
four largest vehicle manufacturers to 
advise the Government on safety and to 
promote international harmonisation was 
not before time. The Society of Motor 
Manufacturers and Traders, which set 
up the committee, is expected to channel 
its work through the Bureau Permanent 
—-an organisation composed of represen¬ 
tatives from all European vehicle makers 
which, in theory at least, drafts European 
technical standards so that manufacturers 
are not faced with having to comply 
with a different list for each country. 

Its recommendations are in turn passed 
on to the European Economic Commu¬ 
nity’s working party, which represents 
governments and on which American 
representatives also sit, and out of it all 


Hundreds of people commit suicide 
each year by shutting themselves m 
their garages, starting their dars and 
sitting back in the driver’s seat Deaith 
takes about an hour from the exhaust 
produced by a gallon of peftrol It is 
caused principally by four chemacalb: 
carbon monoxide, nitrogen oxide, 
uribumt petrol fumes, add Dead. The 
older the engine, and the richer the fuel, 
the more speedy the deaith. In the 
suicide garage, these exhausts are 
classed as poisons but in London’s 
streets, where 2 million gallons of petrol 
are burnt a day, they are merely termed 
pollutants. 

The public outcry against unhealthy 
and unnecessary traffic fumes has only 
been taken seriously by motor manu¬ 
facturers in the past year. The lead has 
come almost entirely from the United 
States. Massive law suits Have been 


acceptable standards, with luck, finally 
emerge. This process has proved both 
slow and cumbersome. For example, it 
takes a fleet of 200 cars to meet the 
present testing systems of all western 
European government bodies. 

Where Europe should take the lead, 
rather than allowing the pace to be 
forced by the United States, is in the 
broader field of safety. Passenger safety 
is not achieved simply through making 
stronger motor cars. It is not, though 
Mr Nader seems to have clouded the 
issue somewhat, simply the ability to pro¬ 
tect human beings with a rigid passenger 
compartment Were it that simple, 
dodgem cars would be the answer. 

Safety is freedom from danger. It 
begins with the education bf the driver 
so that he avoids danger through his own 
skill. If half the money currently spent 
on research and development of the more 
esoteric safety devices were devoted to 
improving driver training and testing, 
then many of the devices would be un¬ 
necessary. Human error will always be 
a major factor in accidents. Developing 
human skill is clearly basic to>ttafety. 


brought against the motor manufacturers 
for wilfully damaging the environment. 
Last month the Senate approved a bill 
which demands that all cars sold by 
1975 will have to produce 90 per cent less 
exhaust than present models. Detroit 
claims loudly that all this is unfair and 
that there is nothing that it can do ; but 
in the meantime it is busy coming up 
with an answer. 

By 1974 every new car in America, 
home produced or imported, will 
probably be fitted with a M catalytic 
converter.” This quite simple device, 
fitted in the exhaust, combines the two 
worst fumes, caxbon monoxide and 
uncorobu&teri petrol, into harmless 
carbon dioxide and water. But the 
catalyst can only work *weth unleaded 
petrol and 95 per cent of the petrol 
currently tidd contains lead additives. 
So the motor manufacturers have 


Air fit to breathe 
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shifted the burden on to the oil 
companies and have insisted that lead- 
free petrol be obtainable throughout 
the United States within a couple of 
years. This will 'be snore expensive than 
the higher grade fuel and will only be 
sold to cars with engines of less than 
4 2.5 litres* for larger engines need the 
lead additive to prevent knocking. But 
this fits an with Detroit’s trend towards 
smaller engines and most of the new 
1971 models will run on lead-free fuel. 

Another means of cutting pollution 
4 levels is to fit absorbers into the 
exhaust system to 9oak up the 
obnoxious fumes. But these have to 'be 
replaced wfith every servicing and would 
be expensive to the consumer, lit would 
also mean fitting two extra chambers 
into 'the exhaust, each the size of the 
conventional silencer. The extra cost of 
these would work out at not less than 
£50 a car. 

* All these measures however are 
merely stop-gaps. They do not solve the 
basic problem thait the internal com¬ 
bustion engine Is an inefficient and dirty 
machine and that oil is far too valuable 
merely to be burnt. In <the long term, 
which could be as short as a decade, 
it <is the engine itself that must be 
replaced. 

The most obvious alternative is the 
battery-powered electric car. Clean, 
quiet and safe, it is the environ- 
t mentalist’s dream. At the moment 
the development of a commercially 
acceptable family car run on batteries 
is still at the experimental stage. But 


prototypes have already been designed 
capable of speeds up to 50 mph and 
which can run for six hours. This would 
be ideal for city traffic but the current 
snag is that the batteries are still too 
bulky and heavy and the costs of 
recharging are high. 

The Japanese motor companies, 
which are buying up every patent 
they can get on non-petrol engines, and 
the Detrdit manufacturers have 
suddenly become witling to listen to 
people whom they would have dismissed 
as cranks only a few years ago. The 
American Federal government, by far 
the worlds largest client for cars, has 
been told to give priority to the 
purchase of pollution-free models and 
to encourage research on new engines. 
Not only is the technology rapidly 
advancing, but so too is consumer 
eagerness to sacrifice speed for a little 
environmental comfort. 

But the speed with which an 
alternative to the petrol engine can be 
developed, whether at works on 
electricity, steam, vaporisation or, more 
imaginatively solar energy, will depend 
on continued public pressure. 

The American outcry has ensured 
much more stringent exhaust regula¬ 
tions there than anywhere in Europe. 
However in Brittain some anti-pollution 
devices have become standard equip¬ 
ment. Over half the cars in Britain 
are now fitted with a system that 
recirculates the unburnt fumes through 
the engine for a second time. This cults 
the final exhaust pollution by about 25 


per cent and is fitted to ail new cars. 
But for vehicles being exported to 
America this is not enough. Secondary 
burners have to be burlt into the 
exhaust system, at the cost of an extra 
£40, to ensure that no combu stable 
fumes escape into the atmosphere. 

The British claim in occasional self- 
righteous White Papers to have the 
strictest pollution standards in Europe 
But there 'is stall no maximum level of 
legal exhaust fixed for passenger cars. 
There is a standard for diesel engines, 
but as these bum oil instead of highlv- 
rftfmed petrol, they are far cleaner any¬ 
way. Last year 6 million tons of carbon 
monoxide were pumped out on British 
roads and there is little sign of this 
growing less. 

The campaign against tthe motor 
manufacturers has been far more 
ambitious in the United States. The 
problem admittedly is worse. In the 
good climate of the west coast the 
exhaust fumes, normally lighter than 
air, react with the sun’s heat in a 
photochemical reaction that turns them 
into clouds of smog. By 1974 the 
maximum exhaust of new cars in 
America will be only 20 per cent of that 
tolerated eariy in 1969. This does not 
mean that 'the pollution problem will 
necessanlv grow less as the concentration 
o»f cars becomes greater and the traffic 
jams longer. Also there will still be many 
old cars around belching out the fumes 
that only a year ago Detroit had claimed 
that it could never clear up. Never, that 
is, until it was made to. 



No room to move in California: no room ro braatha in Tokyo 
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Keep 'em rolling 


The pneumatic tyre is, surprisingly, the 
basic difference that separates the 
motorists of western Europe from those 
of North America. It is still ^Ejfjope 
which demands the highly sophisticated 
radial tyre, with a rubber tread specially 
braced by a heart of steel or man-made 
textile cord, and cars designed around 
these tyres differ fundamentally from 
American cars that are not. Conceived 
in the late 1940s as a means of increas¬ 
ing the life of tyres for the economy- 
minded French motorist, the radial tyre 
—pioneered by Michelin—had other 
advantages. Road-holding was improved 
because the braced tread stopped casing 
distortion on corners. Steering was more 
precise and the ride bcttei at all but low 
speeds. 

The radial tyre has revolutionised the 
European tyre industry, and with it the 
driving habits of Europe’s drivers during 
the past 20 years. After Michelin’s mix¬ 
ture of rayon casing and steel wire 
support came Pirelli of Italy with the 
all-textile cinturato tyre, introduced in 
the early 1950s But while the European 
carmakers, notably Citroen, Rover, 
Renault and then the British Motor 
Corporation, began designing cars 
around the radial tyre's characteristics 


(the Rover 2000 being the best example 
of what advances qould be made in road¬ 
holding effectiveness) the United States 
would have none of it. The American 
motorist demanded a soft-riding tyre 
which gave a much less positive steering 
41 feel ” and was more kindly at low 
speeds than the highly-responsive tyres 
of Europe, Not only could the basic 
crossply tyre (which just to complicate 
things the United States knows as the 
bias tyre) be turned out for 25 per cent 
less than the radial but its characteristics 
suited the ambling driving style adopted 
by the American driver propelling a 
large car over longer distances with 
a much less competitive driving 
technique. 

The result of all this is that last year 
only i£ per cent of the 205 million tyres 
made in the United States were radials, 
with the American industry still deter¬ 
minedly pigeon-holing plans for costly 
re-equipment to build diem. This is at 
a time when 35 per cent of the British 
market has gone over to the advanced 
tyres, with Italy putting them on 60 per 
cent of its output of cars, and the 
French industry using hardly anything 
else. The strangest part of this story is 
that American tyre makers turn out 
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advanced designs in their European fac¬ 
tories which they do not make in their 
own home market. 

Due to an understandable reluctance 
to make radial tyres, the American 
industry introduced the bias-belted 
design in 1967. This is a compromise— 
in Europe’s view, a mongrel. The casing 
(normally of polyester) is of crossply 
construction, with a tread bracing belt 
of glass fibre, rayon, or steel. The bias- 
belted tyre is inferior to the radial but 
wears better than an unbelted crossply 
and the manufacturers were able to rush 
it into production because it could be 
made with crossply tyre building and 
mould equipment. But there are sig'ns 
that American carmakers are well aware 
of the radial's superiority and will press 
the tyre industry to go over to radial 
construction, whether it wants to or not 
For example Ford's prestige car, the 
Lincoln Continental, is delivered with 
imported Michelin tyres. 

With eight companies making tyres 
m Britain, only three, Dunlop, Avon, 
and India are Bntish-owned and even 
then, India is a wholly-owned subsidiary 
of the Dunlop group. Three are Ameri¬ 
can-owned, Firestone, Goodyear and 
Uniroyal , one is French, Michelin , 
and the other Pirellii, Italian. Ihe num¬ 
ber of producers is still falling, with the 
much-publicised merger of Dunlop and 



Parts with Renault Wolfsburg Wtfi Volkswagen 







Wfrp changing the Guards at Buckingham Palace 


We’re changing the soles of their boots 
—to Avon rubber soles. But only at night, 
because during the day people like to hear the 
crunch of inarching feet Hie rest of the 
qtmchlegs British Army marches on Avons 
all the time, because they’re comfortable and 
hard-ivearing. 

/ You may not have much use for Army 
boots, or hovercraft skirts, or golf grips, or 


• With apologia to A. A. MUl* and the Brigade of Gourde. 


blood filtration units, or railway drawgear, 
tank tracks, aerosol gaskets, or any of the 
specialised things Avon make. 

But there’s ode thing that you would 
appreciate -a set of Avon tyres. Avon tyres 
are fitted as original equipment on some 
of the finest care on the road. The sort of 
cars that come from the sort of houses that 
have sentries outside. . 

AVjfcN 

« 1 ****#•«* 

Sooner or later you’ll change tp Avon tyres 
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J ’irelli due to dome into effect in 
anuary. 

The Dunlop-Pirelli plan to link them¬ 
selves in a single £940 million company 
has run into snags, centred not, as 
rumoured, on share prices, but on the 
vailuaitibU of their properties. Bult it now 
seems certain to go through. This will 
give the British company access to 
Pirelli’s unique design and development 
centre, while giving the Italian group— 
two-thirds of its present business being 
done in non-tyre work such as high- 
voltage electric cables—the strength of 
Dunlop’s tyre business, which accounts 
for two-thirds of its turnover. 

Rationalisation of some of their pre¬ 
sent facilities, probably including the 
factories which both Dunlop and Pirelli 
have in west Germany and in Britain, 
will result. But there will be little 
lessening of competition, for France’s 
giant Michelin group, registered in 
Switzerland and controlling the Citroen 
car firm, still does more business in tyres 
than that currently done by Dunlop and 
Pirelli together. And with four British 
plants currently working, M'irhelin has 
announced plans for three more British 
factories by 197a. 

The pressure of home competition 
on American concerns is such that there 
are today only 15 manufacturers in the 
United States - compared with 378 only 
15 years ago. But the conventional tyre 


remains the basic product and 41 per 
cent of the industry’s output is still sold 
under private brand names (of which 
there are more than 1,000). 

There are, however, how signs that 
American motor manufacturers are 
aware of the radial’s superiority and are 
pressing the tyre industry to spend the 
money to go over .to radials, whether it 
wants to or not And the designers of 
Detroit and Dearborn have found that 
they have powerful new allies in the 
road safety and consumer protection 
lobbies of Washington. For whatever 
tyre producers may say about the radials’ 
twin drawbacks of a harsh ride at low 
speeds and, by American tastes, exag¬ 
gerated steering responses, it is the 
design most favoured by those spurring 
the administration into tougher safety 
legislation for tyres. 

Not everything in American tyres lags 
behind Europe. Nylon, and more 
recently polyester, have challenged 
rayon as the principal casing material 
for the rubber tyre ; 95 per cent of 
American tyres fitted on to new cars in 
the factory use polyester tyre cord and 
55 pei cent of replacement tyres. So 
polyester is now being forecast as the 
next development for Europe. Imperial 
Chemical Industries, for one, is hoping 
that a quarter of all European tyres will 
use polyester cords by 1975. But the 
pacemaking companies of Europe seemi 
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less enchanted with this pmqpect. 

Natural rubber, the material which 
made the pneumatic tyfte possible in the 
first place, has been steadily pushed into 
the background by synthetic rubbers. 
This year about 4.3 million tons of syn¬ 
thetic will be used across the N world as 
a whole, compared to 2.9 million tons of 
natural rubber. Yet the strange thing is 
that, despite the rapid expansion of syn¬ 
thetic rubbers, the tonnage of natural 
rubber used has increased every year 
since i960, apart from a drop of 80,000 
tons between 1966 and 1967. This is 
because natural rubber is still widely 
used in truck and earth-mover tyres 
Broadly speaking, the lazger the tyre the 
more natural rubber it must have in it 

The continuing prosperity of the rub¬ 
ber growers, of which Malaysia domi¬ 
nates the market with 40 per cent of the 
world’s natural rubber crop, could, how¬ 
ever, by threatened by a new synthetic 
This is polyisoprene rubber, said to be 
the most effective man-made equivalent 
of rubber, and the production of which 
in America is due to reach 100,000 tons 
this year, a 44 per cent increase on 1969 
The Malaysian reply to this is that trees 
already planted there, and now covering 
two-thiras of all cultivated land, will 
increase production at a rate equal to 
one new 40,000 ton synthetic polyiso¬ 
prene plant coming on stream everv 
decade. There is still bounce in rubber. 



Carmakers in Moscow Down to earth in italy 



Scotland discovers a haw industry But where ere the men In Michigan P 












save time - save money 
-save wear and tear! 


p ve Radiotelephones offer you up to 20% increase in efficiency That'a the rate of improvement 
reported by many Pye customers—large and small companies alike, over the whole spectrum of 
industry In deliveries In turnaround of costly transport In contact with employees on the road. 
How often would 20% greater efficiency have saved situations for you in the pest ? 

Pve Telecommunications are the largest manufacturers of mobile radiotelephones in the U K 
That's some indication of the experience you benefit by When you rely on Pye. 
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Rampant stagflation 

Stagnant but dearer exports, rising imports, 1 per cent annual growth and 
12 per cent annual wage inflation—that is Britain's latest economic tally, 
as some people advocate surrender to the council workers' strikes 
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i workers that some people are now urging 
'epeated again. One result of this inflation 
;h export prices have been rising faster than 
i so far this year ; temporarily, this has actually 
lance of payments, but it is an ominous trend, 
irect pointer to the inflation is that, although 
has continued to decrease, the nation’s wage 
►ill in April-May-June was 12 per cent higher 
• before: total personal income, before tax, 
r cent higher. After deducting increased tax 
\ insurance contributions, disposable income 
gi per cenit in money terms ; or, discounting 
44 per cent in real terms. Since there was 
>le rise in personal saving, quite usual when 
rapidly and people fail to adjust themselves 
* to their better luck, consumer spending went 
; per cent in real terms. But that extra demand 
i what small momentum there has been in 
-output, with more of the extra spending going 
han on goods. The increased spending means 
lay be some pent-up consumer demand still 
ae, but prices will taJce a large whack of it. 

, the huge increase in labour costs for little 
. output means that company profits have 
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uvci me ix iiiumm nau uccurrcu since last xseccimerj Tt 
was, of course, between last September and last December 
that wage inflation in Britain started to roar, beginning 
with the grossly inflationary surrender to the dustmen and 
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been harshly hit. In April-May-June they were lower than 
at any time since the devaluation of sterling in November, 
1967. In terms of purchasing power, they were at their 
lowest since 1966. No wonder that industry has trimmed 
its investment plans right back. Mr John Davies, the 
Minister of Technology, said on the eve of the motor show 
(page 71) that bad labour relations and inadequate profits 
were the motor industry’s worst enemies; he could have 
been speaking of British industry as a whole. 

'The Treasury in its latest monthly economic assessment 
is again mainly concerned to go on insisting that “ con¬ 
ventional measures of capacity utilisation . . . may 
somewhat overstate the amount of alack existing in 
manufacturing industry at present ” ; this is because it is 
still telling Mr Barber that he must not cut taxes. But 
the Treasury is perhaps blunter than usual about what 


Britain’s real ailments are. In July, it notes, the index 
of hourly wage rates was about 10 per cent higher than 
a year before, while average earnings had risen by about 
i2 per cent. “ This indicates,” it says, “the continuation 
of a good deal of wage drift despite the slow growth in 
output.” It also notes the tendency for wage settlements 
to get bigger over the year, and argues that the increased*' 
incidence of industrial disputes in the past year has reduced 
capacity which could otherwise have been brought into 
use by increased demand for such things as motor cars. 
The Treasury, like ,its master, is rather cross with the 
trade uniops. At the bankers’ dinner on Thursday, the 
Governor of the Bank of England also called for aif^ 
incomes policy, although he implicitly admitted that he 
had not controlled money supply very well since the 
spring. Mr Barber did not say anything much. 


Tougher times for UDI 

Sanctions have hurt Rhodesia's economy, however untroubled it 
still appears on the surface 


It will be five years next month since Mr Ian Smith 
made his Unilateral Declaration of Independence, and 
since the long business began at the United Nations of 
calling for world sanctions against Rhodesia. Since then its 
economy has seen a fair imitation of a boom—in the few 
urban areas, in manufacturing industry and particularly 
in the past 18 months. But the feeling among many 
businessmen in and out of Salisbury is that it cannot last. 
The next five years of UDI may be a good deal tougher 
than the last. 

Their gloom is based on the constraints imposed on 
the one hand by a shortage of foreign exchange, and on 
the other by a shortage of skilled—but surplus of unskilled 
—labour. Given the rate at which the population is 
growing the economy might have to expand at a steady 
9 per cent in order to take up the extra unskilled labour 
each year. Even the government admits this is out of the 
question. So the prospect is one of growing poverty in the 
tribal areas, where the rising number of jobless Africans 
try to scratch a subsistence while the craftsmen among 
tiie 250,000 white Rhodesians refuse to allow them to 
infiltrate into'the skilled trades. 

For the time being, this threat lies in the future. In the 
past five years, Rhodesia’s economy, it is claimed, has 
expanded by 25,per cent, in spite of'sanctions. Growth has 
been steadily accelerating ; last year it reached a rate of 
11 per cent in real terms. Exports increased for the fust 
time since UDI, anti were up by a fifth. This means 
that thdy Were ruxmirtg at .nearly £170 million a year, 
against just under £190 million before UDI. The momen¬ 
tum was kept up in the early part of this year, with 
industrial and mining output up by a fifth: not bad 
going considering that the mines, thanks mainly, to nickel, 
had already increased output by 30, per cent last year. 
Exports, according to ministers, were continuing to “ rise 
strongly.” But they probably are not doing so any 
longer. Metal prices have eased quite i bit, which 
is going to hit earnings of foreign exchange; The harvest 
is going to be another poor, drought-stricken one; the 


£12! million worth of maize exported last year will not 
exist this year. The farm support bill is up by something 
like 70 per cent. African unemployment is rising, and so 
is inflation. The result is that ministers, from Mr Smith 
downwards, have been warning in the past few weeks about 
hard times to come. The economy, said Mr Smith, must 
be slowed down “ to a gallop ” ; tighter restrictions will 
have to be put cm imports and no significant increases 
in foreign exchange quotas look likely. 

Sanctions have a good deal to do with all this. They 
have created the hot-house conditions in which factories 
have mushroomed out of nowhere, as a result of blanket 
protection, to meet local demand. At the same time, they 
have turned farming into a depressed industry. Tobacco 
is the one commodity on which sanctions have made a 
searing impact. The crop, which had come down from 
275 million lb pre-UDI to an average 100 million lb a 
year, was increased for the first time this year to 
132 million lb, but the government admits that it expects 
to lose more than £g£ million on it. Its efforts to get 
farmers out of tobacoo and into other crops do not seem 
to have gone very well, since a further £i£ million has* 
been allocated for subsidies for maize, cotton and soya 
beans this year. Add a further £1 million for drought 
relief, and support for farmers is accounting for 16 per cent 
of the budget: with the prospect, unlesB there is a flood 
of rain in the next five months, of another bad season 
to come. 

It adds up to the fact that Rhodesia’s is a poor economy, 
which has never stood much chance of becoming a rich 
one—what hopes there have been, before and after UDI, 
have depended on important mineral finds and/or a 
significant capital inflow. Minerals have proved the main¬ 
stay, but not sufficiently to guarantee cumulative growth. 
And with no IMF membership or other foreign exchange 
cushions the balance erf payments threatens to be a 
perennial headache. 

Sanctions have also been responsible for such a marked 
deterioration in the railway system that there is same 
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doubt whether the railways could quickly move any size¬ 
able tonnage of goods out of the country if the ban on 
trading with Rhodesia were lifted tomorrow. The network 
lost probably a third of its very lucrative Zambian copper 
traffic when the ban was first imposed ; and it has had 

E t difficulty in replacing rolling stock, especially loco- 
ves. The South Africans said recently that they would 
Rhodesia a dozen to ease the shortage. In the long 
term, plans to lay a 170-mile petrol pipeline from Soma- 
bula, the junction with the Lourengo Marques rail link, 
to Salisbury would cut out a good deal of the tank car 
.traffic now cluttering the railways ; since the oil blockade 
Beira shut the Beira-Umtali pipeline, almost all 
Rhodesia’s petrol has been moved by rail. 

Finally, sanctions have made it impossible to advertise 
openly abroad for skilled men to emigrate to Rhodesia. 
Industry is increasingly short of skilled labour, particu¬ 
larly in building and the car factories. The building 
industry is enjoying its greatest prosperity for a decade, 
with plans approved so far this year for 40 per cent more 
work than in 1969—even though builders are complaining 
'’'loudly that they cannot get enough cement (because the 


railways are incapable of moving it), enough timber 
(because of import restrictions), and that steel and reinforc¬ 
ing wire are becoming scarce too. The obvious answer to 
any labour shortage would be to train more Africans for 
skilled jobs, but the whole question of technical training 
and apprenticeships for Africans is political dynamite. 

The business community is well aware that the only 
alternative is to import skilled white workers from South 
Africa—in Which case they will demand South African 
levels of wages and so, in turn, will the white Rhodesians 
working beside them. Rhodesian businessmen are also 
probably better aware than (the government of the depress¬ 
ing effect on the economy and society of growing numbers 
of underemployed Africans out in the tribal areas. 
However the economy may look on the surface, real living 
standards for black Africans in Rhodesia fell in the past 
decade—and there are 20 Africans to every one white. If 
the growth rate now has to be curbed—many believe it is 
falling already—sanctions are eventually going to leave 
Rhodesia a poorer country than Mr Smith found it. Which 
may not be a bad point from which the Tory Government 
in Britain could start a new round of talks. 


Dublin's rocky road 

Ireland's banks have been shut by a staff strike since April but Mr Lynch's government has 
even more serious economic problems than a mountain of uncleared cheques 


Two things were expected in the Republic of Ireland this 
^week and, in the way of the Irish, neither of them 
happened. The end of the bank officials’ strike, which has 
closed the country’s principal banks since April 30th, 
might have happened on Monday. But it did not. And on 
Tuesday the government might have introduced an 
incomes policy to control wages, prices and dividends. 
But it did not—although it is said that Friday may see 
an announcement about legislation for the next session of 
the Dail. Ireland, anyway, has to stagger on for some time 
yet trying to prove to the world that it is possible to run 
a country without the benefit of a normal banking system 
but with the effects of a wage inflation which has inflicted 
on the republic probably the highest current increase in 
$mit costs in western Europe. 

Irish trade unionists are very much a law unto 
themselves. The 6,800 members of the Irish Bank Officials’ 
Association are particularly so. They are the men and 
women who first, in March and April, refused to work in 
the banks after 4pm, and then on April 30th stopped work 
Altogether. Since then cheques drawn on Irish banks have 
been more and more difficult to negotiate, because they are 
all ending up on the floor of the Dublin clearing house. 
What is peculiar to outsiders who do not appreciate the 
communal joys of an Irish banking barney is that salary 
and wage rates have not been at issue for months past. 

The officials’ association has accepted the offer of a rise 
of 5 per cent, backdated to last December, plus 9 per cent 
1 backdated to April 1st this year, and 8 per cent to come 
from January 1st next year. What decided the association’s 
ballot on Monday was the demand for better promotion 
opportunities for its women members and bigger bonuses'' 


for catching up on the backlog of work which the strike 
builds still higher with every week that passes. Half the 
strikers are under 30 and half of them are said to have 
taken up temporary work in Britain, so there is no great 
sense of urgency to reach a settlement. 

But the strike is not at all so comfortable for Irish 
industry and commerce. Ireland’s chief trading partner— 
Britain—is now becoming awkward about all those 
unclearable cheques, although some European traders are 
believed to be rather more easygoing. The strike has, 
however, been something of a blessing to the three 
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North American banks with branches in Dublin, which 
have been able to stay open because the refusal of the 
eight old-established Irish banks to give them full clearing 
facilities means they are not involved in the strike. The 
Americans have made quite a few new friends since April 
30th, although as one Irish banker put it wryly: “The 
overdraft holder is a captive the banks are not likely to 
lose.” But for the larger Irish companies with considerable 
international trade and no overdraft problems—and there 
■are no prizes to be won in Dublin for guessing their 
names—the end of the strike is likely to see a considerable 
switching of hedging balances to non-Irish banks. Mean¬ 
while, the Central Bank, under the vigorous Dr Kenneth 
Whittaker, has set up a special scheme to make funds 
available to importers of essential supplies during the 
strike. It is being offered for deals involving not less than 
£2,000. 

The Irish public seems to be reacting rather differently 
to this strike than it did during the 13-week bank shut¬ 
down in 1966. Thai there was a massive inflationary 
jump, as everybody and his wife piled up uncleared 
Cheques, claiming credit whidh was not really there but— 
somehow—had to be there when the tills were reopened. 
This time the bankers’ estimate is that the strike may even 
have had a restrictive effect because the country has 
remembered the headaches of 1966 and Shopkeepers have 
simply refused to give the same volume of credit to the 
people who made hay with it last time. 

What is even more worrying to Mr Jack Lynch’s 
government is the current rate of wage inflation. In June, 
when it was realised that economic growth was slowing 
down by a quarter compared with 1969 and export prices 
had risen by 25 per Cent since 1968, the government tried 
to get the employers and unions to agree on a voluntary 
incomes policy. Professor Basil Ohubb, who holds the chair 
of political science at Trinity College, Dublin, held a 
series of meetings of the 20-man Employer-Labour Con¬ 
ference (the clumsy title was chosen to have no resem¬ 
blance to Britain’s Prices and Incomes Board). What wage 
increases Professor Chubb offered to the Congress of 
Trades Unions has not been revealed. But clearly they were 



not enough to satisfy men whp are now anticipating 
average increases of at least 12 per cent on their present 
rates of pay. Professor Chubb had to report to Mr Lynch 
last week that he had failed. 

Those who still think that things are cheap in Ireland 
will be surprised to hear that the republic’s 50,000 building 
workers are now claiming wage rises of £6 a week. This 
is the first major demand of the 13th national wage round. 
These rounds are held at approximately 18-month inter¬ 
vals, although there are some Irish workers who say that 
they are still queueing up for the 12th round. Such 
discipline that used to mark these rounds during the less 
prosperous days of the 1950s and 1960s is gone. Part of 
the reason for this is that the Irish trade union leaders 
must move at the pace of their more militant groups or 
go under. 

It could be that poor Mr Lynch, preoccupied with the 
present trial of his last finance minister for gun-running, is 
now going to do something about a wage clamp-down. It 
can hardly be too soon. As one man who has been 
prominent in the abortive discussions of the Employer- 
Labour Conference said this week: “ It is amply a case 
now of the government being forced to govern.” It looks 
like being a hard winter throughout the British Isles. 


Key indicators: British economy 


Overseas trade 


Month 

Index 

1963=100 

Percentage change on 
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Public ownership: what strategy ? 


The Government is to disengage 
from detailed interference in 
the management of the nation¬ 
alised industries. To restrain 
wage inflation, however, it will 
face up to its responsibilities as 
the country’s largest employer 
by stoutly resisting wage 
increases in the public sector. 
The contradiction exemplifies 
the sheer impossibility of 
securing a clear-cut relationship 
between government and the 
nationalised industries. 

As elaborated so far the new 
Government’s policy towards 
the nationalised industries 
entails three things : the indus¬ 
tries are apparently to be 
required to shed their peri¬ 
pheral activities; they are to 
be less subject to detailed 
ministerial control ; and, having 
been put on to a profit-earning 
basis wherever possible, minority 
interests in the equity of some 
will be sold ofT to the public. 

Of these three objectives the 
first will be the simplest to 


achieve. It would be easy 
enough to tell the electricity 
boards to sell off their show¬ 
rooms, the coal board its brick¬ 
works, or to strip the post 
office of its National Data 
Processing Service and the coal 
board of the^ right to edge into 
the oil/gas business via North 
Sea gas. 

It is the two other objectives 
that will cause trouble. Two 
years ago the Select Committee 
on Nationalised Industries 
reported that detailed minis¬ 
terial intervention in the indus¬ 
tries was increasing, and 
was already excessive. But the 
industries were given little or 
no guidance on the strategy and 
long-term objectives they were 
supposed to be striving for, 
other than the financial objec¬ 
tives set by the Treasury. The 
ideal, to which lip service is 
paid by all, is that the right 
man should be put in charge, 
given his marching orders, and 
then left alone to do the job. 


In practice this never happens. 
Why not ? 

(a) Nationalised industries 
arc used in attempts, however 
ineffective, to further the 
government’s macro-economic 
objectives, say in pricing and 
incomes policies. Investment 
programmes are chopped to 
counter inflation. 

(b) They tend to be used to 
prop up British technology. The 
airlines have been particular 
victims here. 

(c) They have to carry social 
burdens towards employees (eg 
coal board), and towards /con¬ 
sumers (post office mails), or 
some consumers (rural electri¬ 
fication and railways). 

(d) Just because they are 
monopolies, the government 
could not be indifferent to their 
pricing policies even if it 
chose, although users’ councils 
(page 24) are supposed to help 
here. 

(e) For political reasons they 
have sometimes not paid top 
managerial salaries in line with 
the private sector : witness the 
refusal of Mrs Castle, as 
Minister of Transport, to pay 
even the £17,500 demanded by 
Mr Peter Parker to head 
British Railways. 

Degree of regulation 

These forms of government 
intervention often arise from 
the nature of the industries. 
They are not just a con¬ 
sequence of the fact that the 
government owns them. Govern¬ 
ments were involved with the 
railways from the very begin¬ 


ning, rationalised them after 
the First World War and then 
continued to regulate them. 
Government became involved 
with the mines between the 
wars. In both cases, involve¬ 
ment long preceded nationalisa¬ 
tion. Even when it wg$ 
denationalised between 1952 
and 1967, the steel industry had 
its prices regulated by govern¬ 
ment, and Mr Macmillan per¬ 
sonally (but disastrously) took 
the industry’s key investment 
decision in this period* to have 
new steelworks at Ravcnscraig 
as well as Newport. 

The causes of these types of 
intervention cannot be wished 
away. But there are three pos¬ 
sible ways in which the process 
might be refined : first, the 
government might pay a 
definite, clearly labelled sub¬ 
vention to any nationalised 
industry that was being obliged 
to behave uncommercially, 
equal to the cost of the burden 
that was being imposed on it. 
This system is already used for 
the railways, for several branch 
lines and commuter services. In 
practice involved arguments 
have arisen over the right 
amounts of the subventions; 
there is no simple formula for 
allocating joint costs between 
parts of the system. The same 
problem has arisen over fixing 
what rent British Rail should 
charge to the National Freight 
Corporation for the use of its 
track, etc. 

The Treasury plainly dislikes 
these subventions, regarding 
them as open-ended subsidies. 
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They need not be so. The 
government can close down 
branch lines and stop the rail¬ 
way subsidies whenever it 
chooses. If this year the Central 
Electricity Generating Board is 
made to build a coal-fired 
power station instead of one 
*$king oil or North Sea gas, then . 
' the estimated annual cost of 
this could be capitalised, and a 
lump, once-and-for-all subven¬ 
tion paid over. This would stop 
the CEGB moaning about being 
lumbered with these burdens for 
g^ears on end. And it would 
bring home to ministers, in Mr 
Heath’s phrase, the conse¬ 
quences of their actions. The 
subventions, expressed in the 
form of a capital lump, would 
sometimes look painfully lafge. 
Secondly, pricing policies could 
be scrutinised in the same way 
as with any other monopoly, 
eg by a revamped monopolies 
"Ifommission. Thirdly, the 
nationalised industries could be 
subjected to a special sort of 
efficiency audit periodically. 

Even with these refinements, 
however, these forms of govern¬ 
ment intervention will remain. 
The logic of the Tory 
philosophy is that the disengage¬ 
ment will take place in a quite 
different area: the financial 
controls exerted by the 
Treasury. These are: 

^ (a) Indirectly, and in prac¬ 

tice, the Treasury has power 
to modify investment pro¬ 
grammes. Ministers control these 
programmes in more detail. 

(b) From 1961 onwards, the 
Treasury has set target rates 
of return on net assets for the 
industries individually. 

(c) From 1967 onwards the 
Treasury has become more con¬ 
cerned about the “ allocation 
of resources.” It started laying 
down vague rules about die 
principles to be followed In ^ 
nationalised industry pricing 

f(this too may now stop). More 
important, it brought in a 
“ test discount rate ” (tdr ; now 
10%). For any new investment 
the nationalised industry must 
expect to be able to earn a 
discounted cash flow return of 
ihis amount or more. The rate 

fixed to correspond to the 
rate being used in the private 
sector, so far as ascertainable. 

(d) Public dividend capital 
(pdc) has been introduced into 
BOAG and British Steel. This 
is in effect equity capital held 
entirely by the government, 
which “ by agreement ” decides 

, what dividend should be paid. 
The idea is to make the 
industry feel like a private firm, 
to give it a chance to boast 
about the dividends it is paying 




(as BOAG is now doing, with 
justice), or not be saddled with 
interest on money borrowed to 
meet losses in bad years; in 
the current year for example 
British Steel would have made 
a loss, after interest, had 
£700, mn of its capital not 
been converted into pdc. - 

Shareholding 

Apparently government think¬ 
ing is that these controls could 
be exercised automatically by 
making the industries go to 
the market for part of their 
equity. The very existence of 
these minority shareholders 
would then ensure that the 
industry was being adequately 
Compensated for serial burdens 
carried ; that k was maximising 
its return, subjeGt to monopoly 
type checks on efficiency and 
pricing; that it was cutting out 
investment projects not yielding 
a normal commercial return; 
and that its management got 
the success-motivation that pdc 
is now supposed to give, only 
more so. 

This is not a British Petro¬ 
leum situation. Here the 
government actually has a 
minority stake. But, more 
important, its boardroom veto 
has never been used ; its control 
is latent, not actual. BP, in fact 
would be at a disadvantage, say 
in Alaska and America, if it 
„were ari instrument of the 
. British government. British 
Steel, unsuccessfully trying to 


buy into (Dutch, partially 
state-owned) Hoogovcns and 
(Australian) Broken Hill has 
already hit this problem. And 
BP is miles from being a 
monopoly. The government 
could never disengage so com¬ 
pletely from any of the present 
nationalised industries, even 
BOAC. 

The government would 
probably still need to go on 
guaranteeing fixed interest fin¬ 
ance. Here the Treasury argu¬ 
ment holds good, that the 
government is the real borrower 
and should be seen to be so. In 
other words (even apart from 
the government-held equity), 
much of the industries’ vast 
capital needs (see chart) 
would continue to be met by 
the government, in turn to be 
raised by taxation, or via the 
gilt-edged market, or by 
expanding the money supply. 

Superficially, the industries’ 
returns on assets are now too 
low to attract private equity 
capital, apart from the airports 
and airlines. But this picture 
can be misleading because : 

(a) Assuming the tdr is 
being properly used, new 
investment projects are earning 
adequate returns. 

(b) In many cases the 
industries’ book values of net 
assets arc too high, in relation 
to maximum current earning 
power and to alternative use 
value (which is often nil, eg 
some rural railway stations). 


(c) Many of the industries 
(eg coal) arc still not properly 
compensated for their social 
bqrdens. 

Airports (with their duty-free 
shops, etc), airlines, steel, gas, 
electricity, telecommunications, 
look best placed for public 
equity participation, in that 
order. 

But the logic of current Tory 
thinking leads further. Assuming 
all the industries are fully com¬ 
pensated for their social, tech¬ 
nological, etc, burdens, why does 
the government need to own 
any of the equity ? If the job 
of financial disciplining is better 
done by the market, it will 
surely be done better still if 
the market owns all $hc equity, 
appoints the directors, etc. 

Having got rid of the burden 
of ownership (though keeping 
a veto oyer top management 
appointments), the govern¬ 
ment would then be better 

£ laced to do its other jobs : 

ke giving orders to an industry 
to do this or that in the 
national interest, with compen¬ 
sation ; like regulating the 
industries qua monopolies; like 
vetoing inflationary wage settle¬ 
ments ; like deciding, at arms 
length, the vexed question of 
whether the steel industry 
should be organised as a single 
unit or three competing ones, 
(publicly regulated but wholly 
or partially privately owned). 
And so on. Will this be Tory 
“ strategy ” -five years hence ? 
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One of the reasons why 
Midland Bank Finance Corporation 
is in business is to help your 
money make you more money. 

We accept deposits of £ 25,000 
and upwards. With bank rate at its 
current level, our rates recently 
have been between 7 % and 9 %, 
depending on the length of the 
term. This can be anything from 
one day to 5 years, to suit your 
own particular needs. 

Midland Bank Finance 
Corporation also issues Sterling 
Certificates of Deposit for amounts 
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of £ 50,000 and upwards at attractive 
rates of interest. In bearer form they 
are easily negotiated and particularly 
attractive to businesses with surplus 
funds. 

For full details of current rates, 
etc., write to oi telephone: 

Mr. P. J. Swingler, Manager, 

Dealing Operations. 

Midland Bank 
Flnanee Corporation 
'•••••’ Limited 

30 St. Swithin’s Lane, E.C .4 
Tel: 01-623 8111 


Make your money make you money 
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Will, it's fun for some 



nearly ashamed. 


at the motor show 


clothed, employed to emphasise the old, 
familiar sex drive of the motor car. But 
the naked truth behind the Earls Court 
show is much less pleasant. What is 
happening to the car industry, to its cost 
and price structure and to its workers— 
some of whom were revealed this week 


Britain’s rising tide of price increases 
(steel, gas, electricity and oil were all 
heading upwards this week) has added 
to talk among Americans and Europeans 
r /fhat the car industry, already without 
its troubles to seek, cannot stand the 
full impact of wider common market 
competition. That is looking too far 
ahead to be trup. Even so, a 5 per cent 
increase in steel price*, approved by the 
Minister of Technology, Mr John 
Davies, on Thursday, rammed home his 
refusal ait the motor show banquet on 
Tuesday to accept the role of “ protect¬ 
ing ” minister rather than his official job 
as sponsoring minister. 

But the steel price rise, which will add 
£60 million to British industry’s annual 
,, Aeel bill, is only part of a chain-reaction 
of price increases hitting manufacturing 
industry. The natiqij&iised^ gas industry 
echoed this week tile warning given last 
week by the nationalised electricity 
industry that the miners’ Current pay 
campaign (they are how balloting for 
Alike action after die rejection of their 
***33^ per cent pay demand) will mean 
higher power costs aliround. 

On Tuesday, as the motor show 
opened at Earls Court, Lord Stokes, 
chairman of the British Leyland group, 
was vigorously defending the long-term 
prospects both of his company and the 
industry. At die same ,time, however, 
^British Leyland was announcing that 
because of strikes the new Austin cars 
on the motor show stands would not 
be available in all dealers’ showrooms. 


The admission that 11 it is not expected 
that adequate stocks of vehicles will be 
available until mid-November” heigh¬ 
tened the open rivalry between British 
Leyland and Ford, the largest of the 
three American-owned British car com¬ 
panies. 

On Monday Ford announced that its 
Cortina car had been the best-selling 
model 'in the country for the first half- 
year, outselling Leyland’s 1100/1300 
by 73,189 to 73,108. On Tuesday, how¬ 
ever, Lord Stokes went out of his way 
to announce that comparative sales for 
the first* eight months were 96,000 for 
his car and only 94,800 for the Cortina. 
It’s nip and tuck in the motor game. 

Lord Stokes has to fight for more than 
immediate figures. His European rivals 
are cheerfully putting it about that 
disaster stares him in die face from any 
removal of the present 22 per cent pro¬ 
tective tariff on European Eamomic 
Community cars sold in Britain. The 
European car manufacturers who heard 
Mr Davies at the eve of show banquet 
knew that their cars are getting an 
ever-larger slice of British sales. With 
another minister than Mr Davies they 
would have expected that the British 
industry’s rising costs and spreading 
strikes would have brought some Govern¬ 
ment solace for the carmakers. But that 
is not Mr Davies's scene. 

Much of the newspaper coverage of 
the 1970 motor show has been devoted 
to faithful analysis of the increasing 
number of pretty girls, clothed and un¬ 


to be subject to fines by their shop 
stewards for “working too hard”—is 
very much a reflection of what is hap¬ 
pening all too widely in the rest of 
manufacturing industry. 

Steel 

First to go 

Faced with a steel industry which has 
seen its 1970 forecast of a £100 million 
profit disappear into a loss of just under 
£10 million, the Government has 
allowed a 5 per cent rise in the British 
Steel Corporation’s prices. But the 
increase, which goes against the advice 
of the Iron and Steel Consumers’ 
Council, may yet prove costly to Lord 
Melchett and the other state steel 
barons. For Mr John Davies, in one of 
his last acts as Minister of Technology, 
did much more than give the statutory 
rap on the knuckles to a loss-making 
state industry. It looks as though the 
BSC’s constructional engineering divi¬ 
sion is now earmarked as the first 
“peripheral’’ activity to be hived off 
from a nationalised enterprise. With n 
turnover bf between £35 million and 
£40 million, the construction group 
might well be very attractive to the City, 
especially as its £18 million capital 
would not be too difficult to raise even 
in these uncertain days. 

The speed with which the Govern¬ 
ment is acting on the disengagement 
theory, which Mr Davies outlined for 
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the first time only a week ago at the 
Tory conference, will surprise the state 
industries 1 chairmen, grown accustomed 
to ministers saying one thing but then 
taking their time about translating it 
into action. However, as the Mintech 
said on Thursday : “ The Government 
is glad to see that the consumers 1 coun¬ 
cil shares the Government view on the 
need to streamline the corporation, 
inviting some hiving off of activities.” 

The denationalisation of the construc¬ 
tional engineering division would still 
leave the BSC with five large divisions. 
But they, too, are not likely to remain 
unchanged either in their top manage¬ 
ment or struoture. The Government has 
accepted, as far as the current price rise 
is concerned, the BSC’s tale of woe 
(unofficial strikes inside the industry, 
external disputes, such as the dock 
strike, and difficult commissioning of 
new plant). But it is unlikely to do so 
again. 

Cornell strikes __ 

Getting wobbly 


It was not just Labour-controlled Bark¬ 
ing, whose councillors had apparently 
been reading the Daily Mirror , and 
which gave in to its manual workers on 
Wednesday. Many of the other councils 
began to look a trifle wobbly, and a new 
offer of a 16 per cent arise in basic pay 
and a guaranteed minimum wage of 
£16 10s a week was due to be put to the 
union on Friday, only 4 per cent below 
the men’s original demand. An imme¬ 
diate settlement would bring the 60,000 
menj&ow out back to the county halls 
forms m time to start work 


next week, and, although obviously 
inflationary, would remove many of the 
union’s gripes. It would deal generously 
with the lowest paid workers, whose cur¬ 
rent basic wage is only £13 15s. 

The 16 per cent offer will go a long 
way towards closing the average earn¬ 
ings gap of £6 a week between the 
industrial and the municipal worker, but 
it does pose some long-term problems. 
Although the offer gives 36s a week 
more to the skilled worker it would* if 
accepted, mean a wage differential of 
only £1 15s between the basic earnings 
of unskilled and technically trained men. 

If Friday’s talks come to nothing, the 
unions will spread the strike to more of 
the 1,600 local authorities. So far, the 
councils have shown outward solidarity, 
and could still stand fast against the full 
20 per cent claim. The selective strikes 
have certainly disrupted services. Of the 
32 London boroughs 22 have been 
affected and the central offices of the 
Greater London Council have been badly 
hit by the strike of its messengers and 
post services, die heart of any bureau¬ 
cracy. But stopping sewage is more 
dangerous than stopping council letters. 
With only a small fraction of the 
770,000 municipal workers on strike, the 
unions have plenty of room to expand 
their action but must know that public 
opinion, currently swinging, it seems, in 
their favour, may swing against them if 
they decide on a prolonged strike. 

The Government has continued silent 
and aloof, rightly not wanting to commit 
itself to a confrontation so diffuse that 
it could paps quickly outt of its control. 
Its offer to allow tne use of troops in 
emergencies still stands, but the fact that 
it has not yet been taken up is the most 
cogent proof that much of the reporting 
on the dangers of the strike has been 


exaggerated and alarmist. To encourage 
the local authorities to stand firm the' 
Government has guaranteed to pay any 
damages that may lie awarded against 
them as a result of the strike, but so far 
few ratepayers have resorted to writs. 

Nuclear /tower _ 

Squeezing fusion 


To signal that considerable progress has 
been made towards controlling nuclear 
fusion, the British Nuclear Energy 
Society last autumn sponsored the first- 
ever international conference on the 
subject The conference, held at the 
Atomic Energy Authority’s Culham 
laboratory, was notable for taking 
fusion from the realm of the purely 
theoretical to something approaching 
the practical. For the first time, the 
engineering and economics of possible 
commercial fusion systems were dis¬ 
cussed. Nothing was settled, of course, 
but it was still a little breathtaking that 
man has been able to travel so far 
towards harnessing the energy of a 
hydrogen bomb explosion. 

In the background to the conference 
there were politics, because in a number 
of the 18 countries that sent representa¬ 
tives fusion funds are being whittled 
away by politicians and bureaucrats who 
have grown impatient with an endeavour 
that probably will not result in anything 
commercial until 1990 at the earliest. 
Never mind that. It should then be the 
ultimate electrical power source, cheaper 
and safer than any of the preceding 
nuclear systems. The situation in Britain 
itself was especially painful because the 
Government had decided to slash the 
fusion budget severely, cutting the 1967 



Fusion experiment; getting better 
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The All-American 
breakfast? 


Does every American business 
executive take nis breakfast on the run? 

It’s a fact, U.S. business is many 
times a non-stop high pressure way of 
life; but that is.not necessarily the key to 
getting a share of the U.S. market. 

In truth, the way to gain a good 
foothold in U.S. markets requires much 
thoughtful planning and time spent 
getting the proper feel of the market. 

At Chemical Bank our __ 

emphasis is on the professional b— 

approach of digging in and ^—_ 

understanding the problems. "-tt- 

Since we opened offices in / L 
Europe, we have made the most I Ej 
of our time and opportunity to if 1 
get a proper feeling for European \ V 
business methods and objectives. ) 


You’ll quickly sense this when you 
call in Chemical Bank, the not so all 
american American bank. With a good 
understanding we’ll work together on 
your financial problems and get the right 
U.S. marketing people to help arrange 
outlets for your products. 

After breakfast, of course. 

Get in touch. 

We can save you money, frustration, 
time and perhaps the occasional heart 
attack. 

London: 10 Moorgate, EC2. 13 Davies Street, Wl. 

Frankfurt: Zurich Haus, Bockenheimer Landstrasse 2-8 
6000 Frankfurt/Main. 

Head Office: 20 Pine Street, New York 10015. 

Incorporated with limited liability in the U.S. A. 
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Banking and 
Finance— 
from Zurich 



Credit Suisse 

Swiss Credit Bank 

Schweizerische Kreditanstalt 

Established 1856 


Whatever commercial banking services you ; 
need, we will look after your interests. 


Head Office in Zurich—74 other branches in Switzerland, 

New York branch. Representative Offices in London, 
Beirut Hong Kong, Buenos Aires, Johannesburg. Los 
Angeles, Mexico, Melbourne and Rio de Janeiro. Affiliated 
companies .in New York, Montreal. Nassau (Bahamas). 

Correspondents throughout the world. 

Capital and Reserves, Swiss Francs 1,170,000.000. 

International Representative: George I. Williamson : 
48/54 Moorgate, London, E.C.2. Tel: 01 -638 0658/9 


Credit Suisse—the right partner 
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budget of £4.6 million to £2.6 million 
over a five-year period. 

The fusion conference, attended by 
some of the world's top scientists, should 
have been able to make its point but 
in Britain anyhow the message has 
fallen on deaf ears. This Wednesday,, 

, Jhen the Atomic Energy Authority’s 
annual report was published, Sir John 
Hill, its chairman, dismissed the fusion 
programme with a few bland words. He 
confirmed ai a press conference 
that the cuts in the fusion budget were 
S4 gjfeig ahead as planned. The Culham 
conference might never have been held. 

The AEA’s Unwillingness to take a 
fresh look at the situation is sad. If 
cuts must be made in the authority’s 
budget, there are better targets than 
fusion : for instance, the steam generat¬ 
ing heavy water reactor, never to be 
built commercially in Britain and per- 

Giveaway papers: 

Free papers and magazines have been 
produced in Britain since before World 
War II, but they have only seriously 
caught on in the past three years. Today, 
with about 170 free papers and magazines, 
new ones are being opened all the time. 
Within the past nine months, 100 have 
begun, but at the same time 29 have 
closed down. 

The latest growth started when Mr 
Rupert Murdoch arrived from Australia, 
where he had made a fortune marketing 
free local papers. There he has 30 different 
giveaway papers, each with a circulation 
of between 50,000 and 100,000 Most 
of these are special “ shopping " papers 
—and their advertising was greatly helped 
by the growth of suburban shopping 
centres. Naturally Mr Murdoch hoped 
to repeat his success in Britain, and many 
publishers feared that he would 

As a result, not only did Mr Murdoch 
invest in free papers, but so did a lot of 
others, including the International 
Publishing Corporation, the Westminster 
. Press, the Guardian, Associated News- 
t papers and many local paper groups, such 
as the; Birmingham Past . Much of this 
investment was essentially defensive. 
These groups wanted to insure against 
any possible threat from the free papers. 
In the event, most free papers have not 
been very profitable. Last month Mr 
Murdoch closed down his Liverpool 
Observer because it was losing too much 
money, and he has not axmounced 
any further plans for expansion. Mr 
Murdoch still has 21 free papers 
with a total circulation of 750,000, but 
quite a number are losing money. 

Those firms which have been most 
successful have aimed their circulation 
at a particular group which will be 
attractive to advertisers. One of these is 
the Employment Advertiser Group, which 
has four papers in and around London. 
They are devoid of editorial matter, but 


haps nowhere else either. 

Britain has always been a leader in 
fusion but it probably will not be able 
to keep its place if the cuts scheduled 
for the next few years go through* The 
fusion budget for the past year was 
£4 million, which already represents a 
sizable reduction since 1967. Culham 
scientists can hope to keep a reasonable 
programme going if the budget stays at 
this level but they will not be able to 
start new large programmes if they are 
cut back much more. 

In the future the AEA should build a 
large Tokamak-type machine to take 
advantage of the recent advances made 
at the Kurchatov Institute in Moscow. 
Such a machine would cost £1.5 mil¬ 
lion, which could be squeezed over 
several years from a £4 million budget. 
It would be difficult taking this much 
from a budget of £2.6 million. 


the boom falters 

full of job ads. The group has been 
operating for 2^ years, and now has a 
total circulation of 400,000, which makes 
them a yearly profit of about £100,000 
The group plans to open up more papers 
across the country, distributing them 
through letterboxes in selected lareat. 
It controls circulation to streets, selected 
by social surveys, where workers likely to 
apply for jpbs advertised in the paper 
are living. 

At the other end of the social scale is 
a new free magazine, Accent , which is 
restricting its circulation to the upper 
classes. Suitable areas are chosen and the 
magazine is first delivered for three 
months. If the reader wants to go on 
getting free copies, he has to fill in a 
form, spelling out his hobbies and interests. 
Thus the magazine can locate where, for 
example, antiques lovers live and then 
produce a special antiques supplement 
for them. This has obvious attractions 
for advertisers. 

So far the response rate has been good, 
and Accent already has 120,000 readers 
on its books. It hopes to raise this to 
250,000 by next summer. It is producing 
a series of special supplements ranging 
in subject from antiques to gliding, 
beginning in February next year. It is 
published by a subsidiary of the Miles 
Roman computer group. 

Miss London is another free paper 
aimed at a selective market It is 
published by First City Publications, an 
offshoot of the Westminster Press. Every 
three weeks 110,000 are handed out to 
young girls at London tube stations. After 
seven issues the paper is now breaking 
even. It consists almost entirely of job 
advertisements, but is spiced with a little 
editorial matter. 

When the free paper cujt first took 
hold in Britain, many people were 
worried, especially lpcal papers and 
newsagents. The Retail Newsagent saw 


Building, societies _ 

Towards £2,000 
million? 


Building societies have been raking in 
funds at an ever-accelerating pace this 
year, and after bumper receipts of 
£ 144 million in September now look well 
on the way to lending a legendary 
£2,000 million to housebuyers this year, 
way up on estimates bandied around 
earlier of £ 1,700-plus million. 

There are several explanations for this 
enthusiasm for building societies. Most 
important, other investment channels 
have been going through an unhappy 
phase. The stock market, and unit trusts 
with it, has looked unattractive for nearly 
two years now, and the odd rally in 



It's free—if you're young and female 


them as a 44 real threat to profits." 
However newsagents are no longer' 
worried. The big local papers have not 
suffered, and many have insured them¬ 
selves by running their own giveaway 
papers. The smaller independent papers 
probably have been affected by Ion of 
advertising, but it is hard to tell by how 
much. 

In America, the free papers have been 
very successful, and they have also made 
quite an impact in Europe, France has 
400 and the market has been growing in 
Germany, although there have been fears 
that neo-Nazis were usihg them as a 
vehicle for propaganda. 

Ip Britain» it is clear that a large 
number of the papers are going to pack 
up within a year of beginning. Yet for 
thdite operating with sophisticated 
methods of controlled circulation, it may 
yet turn Out to be a moot profitable idea. 
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between has cheered no one up for 
very long. 

It takes a little time for the advan¬ 
tages of a steady 5 per cent interest 
with tax paid to sink in, for last year 
the building societies were very strapped 
for cash ; but investors now seem to 
have woken up to their attractions. And 
people have more cash to spare this 
year. The massive wage increases of the 
past year or so have only paitly been 
eaten up by price rises and higher taxes. 
And although the extra net income has 
helped consumer spending, the ratio of 
savings to income has also gone up. 

With building societies flush with 
money, mortgages have certainly become 
easier to get. But perfectly acceptable 
applicants are still being turned away, 
in spite of record new commitments of 
well over £500 million last month. Some 
of the extra lending is, of course, absorbed 
by inflation. House prices are now inex¬ 
orably advancing by 7 to 8 per cent every 
year, which may go some way towards 
explaining why so many people want to 
jump on to this bandwagon. 

Even discounting price rises, and trad¬ 
ing-up in quality as earnings go up, the 
total number of building society loans 
made in the first three-quarters of this 
year was still more than 10 per cent 
above the same period last year. Some 
of the new borrowers may simply be 
catching up on the loans they were 
unable to get last year. But given enough 
funds, owner-occupancy may well expand 
beyond the bare half of the market it 
has now reached. The Government is 
pledged to encourage this trend, but 
will be hard put to do much without 
committing extra Government funds, or 
forgoing revenue. 

The trouble with the present house 
buying bonanza is that it is making very 
slow headway with extending the circle 
of ownership. Normally one in three 
houses mortgaged is new, the rest second¬ 
hand. But the slump in new house¬ 
building, bad in 1969 and worse this 
year, has meant that this proportion has 
now declined to one in four. Even so, the 
demand is plainly still there. And as long 
as it keeps up, there is very little chance 
of a reduction in the present 84 per 
cent mortgage rate. 

Commercial radio _ 

Rather sounder 


Commercial Broadcasting Consultants, 
one of the commercial radio lobby 
groups, launched a heavy counter-attack 
this week on the other main lobby group, 
thp Lpcal Radio Association, whose ideas 
ffedio (or rather lack of them) were 


given a drumming in the press last week. 
CBC has clearly done a great deal more 
research and thinking than the LRA. 

The LRA recommends transmission on 
very high frequency, with support from 
medium wave transmissions which would 
be subject to interference at night. The 
CBC reckons that this is commercial 
death. Only a minority of the population 
have VHF sets and VHF is, it claims, 
not even necessary anyway. As evidence, 
CBC successfully recorded a BBC trans¬ 
mission 3^ miles away from a low-power 
medium wave station at Ramsgate just 
before midnight. This is hardly con¬ 
clusive. Conditions vary a great deal 
from place to place and are affected by 
atmospheric conditions and the wave 
band used. According to an exercise con¬ 
ducted by the BBC, the radius of a 
2 kilowatt transmitter falls to 1 mile at 
night on average, although it can be as 
high as 4 miles. A directional aerial, in 
which CBC places much faith, does not 
increase the range much—it simply cuts 
out segments of the transmission circle. 
However, even a small radius would be 
enough to collar most townspeople. 

What CBC would settle for is a 
medium wave system supplemented by 
VHF—exactly the opposite of the LRA. 
Mr Hughie Green, CBC’s leading light, 
floes not see himself as a lobbyist for 
VHF set manufacturers, and he is also 
rightly sceptical of the likelihood of 
getting unlimited “ needletime ”—the 
number of broadcasting hours that can 


Now the City tries 

Unlikely as it might have seemed only 
a short time ago, the various financial 
institutions of the City now spend about 
££ million a year on market research. 
True, this is still small beer in com¬ 
parison with industrial giants like 
Unilever (which alone spends £1 million 
a year), but it represents a new growth 
area for market research. 

City firms dealing with a large con¬ 
sumer market have an obvious interest 
in finding out why the public does or 
does not buy shares or open accounts. 
And the clearing banks, led by the 
Midland, have pioneered this kind of 
research. One revelation from an early 
survey was that many would-be banking 
customers believed that a fortune was 
needed to open an account instead of 
the £1 that, subsequently, the banks 
made big efforts to advertise was all 
that was required 

Unit trusts have only recently realised 
the value of polling. In the past year, 
Save and Prosper has spent nearly 
£30,000 on three big surveys. In insur¬ 
ance the Royal and Sun Alliance are 
the largest users. The merchant banks 
have found less use for polls—mainly 
because they are dealing wit^ a limited 


be devoted to recorded music. 

The way that CBC can pay the union 
off, and all the music and recording 
copyright owners (which will cost 
between 22 and 30 per cent of a station’s 
net advertising revenue), and put out 
good programmes and have a news serr 
vice—and still make money—is the big 
question. It talks in terms of an adver¬ 
tising rate of 4s per thousand. Adver¬ 
tising media buyers have been picking 
up television time at only 2s more per 
thousand this year. But television hours 
are restricted and radio will virtually 
have a commercial monopoly during 
the daylight hours. So it is just possible 
that advertisers may pay up to get parti¬ 
cular audiences, such as housewives 
before they go out shopping or the car 
drivei stuck in a traffic jam. 

The other main element in the CBC 
thinking is a system of programme 
patronage (a euphemism for sponsoring) 
under which the patron would pay the 
costs of a particular programme, 
although the programme would be pro¬ 
duced by the station*, not the patron. 
This programme would then be given 
free to other stations by the patron, 
together with a cheque for an adver¬ 
tising spot. In this way the smaller, less 
viable stations would get a high percen¬ 
tage (perhaps 50 per cent) of their 
programmes free—and the musicians 
might even allow them more needle¬ 
time to enable the programme to be*, 
broadcast. 


the polls 

market which offers little potential for 
the mass survey. 

Takeover bids act as a catalyst, 
frequently the companies involved have 
commissioned an agency to do a rush 
survey of their shareholders’ attitudes. 
The agencies moan, often correctly, that 
they are not given enough time, and 
urge companies that might become 
involved in takeovers to do their 
research before the panic begins. The 
most interesting result from these surveys 
is that the majority of private share¬ 
holders are violently opposed to their 
company being taken over, even when 
they stand to gain financially. 

Agencies are also now trying to sell 
their services to stockbrokers, both in 
analysing their own firms’ share of the 
market and in detecting the state of 
general confidence. The British Market 
Research Bureau claims that it was able 
to predict the 1966 drop in the stock 
market, but admits that it cannot predict 
the trend if it depends on external 
factors such as Wall Street. Greater 
sophistication is clearly needed in this 
field, yet some stockbrokers are already 
paying an annual £1,000 for this kind 
of information. 
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The Six: progress on 
monetary union 

Brussels 


'Die Six’s plan for monetary union has 
this week left the realm of non-committal 
expert talks and been fed into the 
decision-making machinery. If the later 
stages remain vague, there is no doubt 
that the next three years, 1971-73, will 
see a series of cautious steps towards 
giving the community what its experts 
call “ the monetary personality.” The 
most significant will be an experimen¬ 
tal reduction of the allowable margins 
of exchange rate dealings. Instead of the 
0.75 per cent they are now allowed to 
move around their parities in either 
direction, the new maigins will be 0.6 
per cent 

The committee under Mr Pierre 
Werner, prime minister of (Luxemburg, 
which rounded off (its work last week 
with a 17-hour session, has found a 
compromise between what had in June 
seemed quite different attitudes. The 
advocates of a community stabilisation 
fund have agreed to see its creation 
postponed on the understanding that this 
step will be taken if the exchange rate 
margins experiment, and the closer co¬ 
operation between the day to day opera¬ 
tions of central banks which is to 
accompany it, are successful. Also, those 
who want real co-ordination of economic 
policies to run in step with monetary 
co-operation have won the point that 
the second stage of monetary union will 
depend on the success of tighter methods 
and procedures for that co-ordination. 

In reality, what the Wefner commit¬ 
tee says goes. It included heads of each 
of the community’s existing committees, 
key monetary and economic decision¬ 
makers of the six countries, and a 
representative of the European 
Commission. And the ministers of finance 
had eased the work by their own regular 
discussions over the past year. Now it is 
up to the commission, and in particular 
M. Raymond Barre, its vice-president, to 
put it into the form of practical proposals 
covering the first stage. These will involve 
ndfnstitutional changes, only a tighten¬ 


ing of rules about prior consultation, 
and some detailed indications about cen¬ 
tral bank co-ordination. M. Barre seems 
to be satisfied with the way the Six 
have rallied towards the kind of policies 
he has been pushing since 1968. Some 
commission people even suggest that the 
unanimously negative attitude of the 
Six at the Copenhagen IMF meeting 
was a first manifestation of a monetary 
“ personality.” 

Simultaneously with the Werner 
report there arrived on the commission’s 
table this week the third medium-term 
economic programme, which indicates 
the kind of priorities that the Six should 
be striving for over the coming five years. 
This, too, will be passed on to the 
council of ministers, which must await 
the comments of the European Parlia¬ 
ment and the economic and social 
committee. Thirdly, the detailed pro¬ 
posals for medium-term co-ordination of 
monetary policy, agreed on in principle 
last March, are also due to emexge from 
the clutch of the experts. If all goes well, 
the three papers will be ready for an 
overall debate in the council of mini¬ 
sters in December. 

For the moment, there is nothing in 
what the Six are cooking up which gives 
reason to doubt the official British posi¬ 
tion of u we can go as far and as fast 
as they can.” It is no coincidence that 
by the end of the three first stages the 
candidates can reasonably hope to be 
there to join in on deciding what happens 
next. But stage two is not only due to see 
the establishment of a stabilisation fund 
destined in the last stage to become a 
common reserve fund. The Werner 
committee has also made it dear that 
there will then have to be changes in 
existing treaties, and an extension of the 
competence of the institutions. And the 
Dutch and Germans have been hinting 
strongly that once effective control over 
some aspects of monetary policy passes 
to the European levd, or out of the 
control of national parliaments, there 


will have to be real democratic control 
at the European level. That would let 
the political union eat out of dffe 
economic union bag. 

Japan 

Less squeeze 

Tokyo 

The Japanese authorities have now 
decided to relax the 13-month-old credit! 
squeeze. Last week the Bank of Japan 
authorised banks to increase their lend¬ 
ing in the December quarter to well 
above that allowed in the same period 
last year (16 per cent). Inevitably the 
move has sparked off talk of an impend¬ 
ing cut in bank rate (from its present 
6£ per cent). 

Despite the big increase in money 
supply, nearlv 20 per cent up on a year 
ago, the squeeze has pinched hard. 
Money market rates have soared to over* 
18 per cent a year. Machinery orders 
have been down for several months in 
a row. Industrial production actually 
fell in August. Manufacturer’s stocks 
have been rising sharply, especially stocks 
of colour television sets, which have 
tripled in a year to 1.2 million. Motor 
manufacturers have cut output targets 
this autumn after years of steeply rising 
production. 

By relaxing credit the Japanese 



Tokyo: prices rise t, so do stocks 
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It’s 

finally 

registered! 


From October 1st Sim-Chem became no longer 
an abbreviation but the registered name of one 
of Britain’s leading chemical engineering 
contractors. After all, it is 23 letters shorter 
than Simon-Carves Chemical Engineering and we are 
all for getting to the point—quickly. 


Sim-Chem limited, Stockport, England SK3 ORZ Telephone: 061428 3600 Telex: 668878 
London Office: Simon House, Dover Street, Wl. Telephone: 01493 8191 
And at Calcutta, Johannesburg, Madrid, Sydney, Tokyo, Toronto 





A SIMON 
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COMPANY 













Twenty-two world ports now have regulanSSsE 
container services from Tilbury. 

Antwerp and Rotterdam daily; Gothen- 
burg6 in 14 days; weekly to Hamburg, 

Bilbao, Helsinki, Baltimore, Los Angeles, W, 
NewYork, Norfolk (Va.), Oakland, Quebec, x#! 
San Francisco, Seattle, Portland,Vancouver, 

Lisbon, Rostock; monthly to Honolulu; and "I j u 

now a weekly service to Fremantle, Sydney and \ 
Melbourne. Last year over 2,000 containers a week 
were handled;this year’s figures are rising rapidly , 
rjionth by month. 



We're here to help^ii 



Port of London Authority,, 

P.0. Box 242,Trinity Square, London E.C.3. 
Telephone 014812000 Telex 264176 
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There’s the Bank of Ceylon and... 

LEOPARDS AND ORIENTAL 
PAGEANTRY TOO! 



When you come to Ceylon on business, you 
will also enjoy the pleasures of a tropical 
island-paradise. 

Ceylon will enchant you with its wild life 
sanctuaries where the deer and the leopard 
roam the tropical jungles, peacocks strut 
proudly on the grass plains, and trained 
elephants walk the streets of the city in the 
oriental pageantry of traditional festivals 
whose origins are lost in the mists of time I 
And in this island paradise, the Bank of Ceylon 
offers you a modern and up-to-date banking 
service including Intelligence Reports, Credit 
Information, financing of exports and imports, 
and every type of foreign exchange trans¬ 
action. In your trade relations with Ceylon, you 
can depend on the Bank of Ceylon—the bank 
thatcontrolsover half of Ceylon's bankdeposits. 


BANK OF CEYLON 



LARGEST BANK IN CEYLON 


LONDON OFFICE: 
4I-B4 Meorgste, 
LONDON E.C.2. 


FOHEION DEPT: 
lank of Ceylon MMinf r 
Yaifc Strait, 

COLOMB01. 


CENTRAL OFFICE: 

Bank af Caylaa landing, 
Yerk Street, 

COLOMB01. 


DIVERSEY* 


...is Where You Are! 

1ST WO SIE SIND 

%>tsL tZ k & *4 *fr - * - 

E DOVE TU SEI 

AR DAR Nl AR 

ESTA DONDE USTED ESTA 

IS WAAR JE OOK BENT 

EST LA Oil VOUS tTES 

ER HVOR DE ER 

EXISTE ONDE VOCE ESTA 

Diveraey Is special chemicals. Is world-wide and 
Is where you are. 

Dlversey supplies hundreds of special chemicals 
to the food, institutional, metal and transport 
industries—and to almost every other processing 
industry as well—where hygiene, housekeeping 
and cleaning are essential. 

Dtversey's professional knowledge of the finest 
cleaning and sanitation systems and Integrated 
hygiene plans Is provided as a routine part of 
Dlversey service, for your profit 

With our know-how and our extensive selection 
of special chemicals, we can solve your related 
problems Dlversey Is where you are, with D-men 
chemical specialists to improve your results. You 
can rely on Dlversey—the Special Chemicals 
people I 

THE 

DIVERSEY CORPORATION 

4 HEADQUARTERS 

|H 212 West Monroe Street 

Chicago, Illinois 60606 
312 782 0800 Cable DIVERCO 

^*^6 Your Diveraey company 
la but a phone ceil away 

In Telephone 

AUSTRALIA Seven Hllla (NSW) 622-1400 
BELGIUM Huizingen 02 56 44 06 
BRAZIL Sao Paulo 273 9122 
CANADA Clarkson (Ontario) 822-3511 
DENMARK Copenhagen 15 16 18 
FRANCE Ozolr La Farrlere 406 4040 
GERMANY Frankfurt/Main 29 40 41 
GREECE Athena 924-170 
HAWAII Alea (Honolulu) 488-1911 
HONDURAS San Padro Sola 52-11-95 
IRAN Teheran 45130-611739 
IRELAND Dublin 303 022 
ITALY Milan 653 451 
JAMAICA Kingston 36678 
NETHERLANDS Amsterdam 020-232714 
NEW ZEALAND Panroaa 664-955 
NORWAY Oalo 56 03 73 
PUERTO RICO San Juan 722-5636 
SINGAPORE Taman Jurong 651146 
SOUTH AFRICA Johanneaburg 634-1479 
SPAIN 'Barcelona 239-6006 
SWEDEN Halalngborg 08/66 01 60 
SWITZERLAND Fribourg (037) 914 34 
TRINIDAD Aflma 667-3278 
UNITED KINGDOM Barnet (Herts ) 66 66 
UNITED STATES Chicago 312-7S2-0S00 
VENEZUELA Caracas 72 68 14 




Our Foreign Office. 


f ‘The Times correspondent, sir, is a lying 
blackguard.’ 

Thus spoke Lord Raglan, in 1854. His subject was 
William Howard Russell, whose dispatches had 
scathingly exposed the filth, disease and 
I incompetence of the British Army in the Crimea. 

Official language has become more temperate. 

But official embarrassment over reports from The 
Times’ correspondents abroad is still far from 
unknown. 

Because The Times foreign Correspondents have 
a knack of unearthing facts that would otherwise 


have remained hidden. Events that would have 
passed unchronicled. And doing so because they 
really know the countries they work in. They’re not 
just star names, jetted in for two weeks to produce a 
few adjective-clogged personal impressions. Many of 
them have lived and worked in their countries until 
their knowledge surpasses that of the best-informed 
of the native inhabitants. 

So when ambassadorial protests erupt from 
Belgravia—or the Foreign Office (the official one) 
maintains a stony silence—the reason, often as not, is 
to be found on the Foreign News page of The Times. 


WhenTheTImes speaks, the world listens. 



A million tons of oil isn’t exactly a drop in the 
ocean. Yet it’s the average year’s spill. 

Topped with DDT and trash for good 
measure. 

If technology continues to mess Nature about 
j^oniplusibnAtlasCopcoxame to foany years 
As our business is compressed air, we put it to 


work. In the shape of the bubbler system. 

It’s like the works of a tropical fish tank. An ai 1 
compressor blows bubbles through holes in i 
hose. 

A curtain of these bubbles stops oil fbonj 
wandering. Stirs stagnant ^atet Breaks ice. Ahi 
revivespollutecfwalters. '' 

One school of satisfied customers are thousand! 
of Rotterdam’s fish. 
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you by modern technology 


[Last winter, they were trapped with little 
tygen in bad water under 5 inches of ice. 

Our bubbler system saved the day. 

In some ports, such as Antwerp harbour, it 
ej?s oil slicks within bounds. Until chemicals 
d pumps get rid of them. 

And now our scientists believe they can make 
work even m high winds and seas. 

But our efforts for environment don’t stop at 


stopping water pollution. 

One of our air compressors picked-up the first 
British Noise Abatement Society Award in 
1968. ■ 

And our weh-djgging gear has been doing a lot 
to improve the Indian landscape. 

With more help like this, man 
may survive after all. 
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Rjture expansion rests on outstancEng techniques. 
Wte at IHI are working on themtoday. 


Our IHI iron blast furnaces have helped Japan be* 
come the third largest steel producer in the world 
(behind the United States and Russia). In fact, more 
than half the blast furnaces in Japan were either made or 
remodeled by us. Plus, our blast furnace top charging 
system technology has been exported to other nations 
including West Germany, England and the United 
States. 
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Our IHI Atomic .know-how helps to generate electrical 
power. You see, we built the atomic pressure vessel fod 
the number one unit (460,000kW) for an atomic power 
generation plant in Fukushima, Japan. As well as a pres¬ 
sure vessel and a containment vessel (see photo) for 
its number two unit (780,000kW). We are also working 
on two atomic pressure vessels for the United States. 
And we built the reactor containment vessel for Japan's 
first atomic ship. Our IHI technology has put the "pow” 
into electrical power. 
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government is thus siding with the more 
pessimistic school of Japanese economic 
thinking. The independent and 
respected Japan Economic Research 
Centre has forecast an acceleration in 
Japan’s real economic growth rate from 
11.3 to 12.7 per cent next year. But the 
♦Mitsubishi Bank, to take one example, 
forecast a 2 per cent slowdown. 

The risk the government is running 
is that Japan’s already worrying rate 
of inflation will now gain new strength. 
Consumer prices have risen 6 per cent, 
£ven during the months of squeeze, 
including a rise of 2 per cent in Sep¬ 


tember alone in Tokyo. A few prices 
have fallen sharply over the year. A 
whole range of electrical goods is sell¬ 
ing at discounts of 20 per cent or more 
in the big Tokyo market of Akihabara. 
Yet the impact on consumei prices as 
a whole is minuscule. Just because of the 
political unpopularity of rising prices, 
pressures on the government will now 
intensify to liberalise imports of rice, 
for which the Japanese are now paying 
three times the world price, and of New 
Zealand meat and cheese, in spite of the 
uproar from farmers that would result. 

(Japanese stock market, page g6.) 


Steel __ 

Iron nerves wanted 


Paris 

What the Japanese export policy will 
be when markets turn soft was the big 
worry of steel men who attended the 
fourth annual Tntcrnational Iron and 
Steel Institute meeting in Paris this week. 
But other worries were on everyone’s 
lips too. Even the Japanese were showing 
strains, strapped with huge debt 
repayments. The Americans were the 


Scandinavian frost 

Scandinavia is heading for a dark winter. 
After odd outbreaks of economic troubles 
earlier this year, both Sweden and Den¬ 
mark have now decided that nothing less 
than a full price freeze will do to 
combat their inflation and balance of 
payments problems. And Norway, too, 
although burdened with less serious 
troubles at the moment, plans to curb 
excessive demand via the deflationary 
budget for 1971 announced last week. 

Under Swedish law it takes a grave 
crisis situation to allow the introduction 
of a price freeze. The present crisis arose 
despite progressively sterner measures 
over the course of this year, following 
the massive deterioration in the country’s 
reserves in 1969. If the opposition parties 
had had their way, there would have 
been more restrictions Still; but, with 
an election coming up in Sefrtember, 
this seemed politically inopportune to 
the ruling Social Democrats. They did, 
however, impose a price freeze on some 
foodstuffs a few weeks before the elec¬ 
tion. This helped to make inflation a 
major election issue, but did little to 
curb the rise in consumer prices—7 per 
cent at annual rates so far this year. 

The new freeze, operating from last 
Monday and designed to go on until 
the end of March, covers all goods and 
services except those in the public 
sector and alcohol, which is a state 
monopoly. This is one pointer to further 
measures which are expected to be 
announced to support the price freeze. 


Scandinavia's vital statistics _ 

Sweden Denmark Norway 


There are even rumours that a hike- 
in the value-added tax from 10 per cent 
to 15 per cent, due to come in at the 
beginning of next year, may be brought 
forward to syphon off purchasing power ; 
but the prime minister, Mr Olof Palme, 
committed himself pretty strongly 
against (this in his election campaign. And 
if consumptiion should 1 In* held back, why 
freeze prices ? 

The most remarkable aspect of the 
freeze is that there has been no open 
reference at all to any curb on wages. 
Wage negotiations covering Sweden’s 
entire labour force are coming up this 
winter, and many unions have already 
put in claims of 20 per cent or more. 
The government is traditionally expected 
10 keep well out of these negotiations. 
But, although the unions have already 
stated that the price freeze will make 
no difference to their demands, the 
government is plainly hoping that it will 
put them in a more reasonable mood. 
It also hopes its measures will lead 
to an improvement in the balance of 
payments, which with a $190 million 
deficit so far this year is three limes 
worse than forecast. 

Denmark is in much the same boat on 
its balance of payments; it has been 
running a current deficit in every year 
but one since i960, and last year the 
gap widened enormously because of a 
tax holiday which sent consumers on a ( 
gigantic spending spree. The new price 
freeze, imposed retroactively to Sep- 
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Premiars with problems: Sweden's Palme, Denmark's Baunsgaard, Norway's Bortah 


tember 22nd, will last until the end of 
February and then be replaced by an 
incomes policy which could be in force 
for several years. This includes price 
control to prevent employers from 
raising prices by more than is needed 
to make up for centrally negotiated 
higher wages—that is, to put a stop 
to wage drift. Again, the price controls 
will be flanked by fiscal and monetary 
policies. And a determined attempt is 
to be made to persuade.the unions to 
relinquish the present system of wages 
linked to the cost-of-living index. 

By comparison with its neighbours, 
Norway’s problems sound modest. Prices 
were pushed up by nearly 6 per cent 
when a 20 per cent value-added tax 
was introduced at the beginning of the 
year, but this was counteracted by 
income tax cuts. Brisk home demand 
this year has nudged prices up by 
another 5 per cent on an annual basis. 
Next year's budget will take some of 
the steam out of demand by raising 
revenue by nearly one-quarter, mainly 
via higher taxes for the drinker, smoker 
and motorist. But if overheating can be 
prevented, the outlook for growth is 
fairfy bright: Norway's gross .national 
product .could notch up 5I per cent next 
year, against an expected 4 per cent 
this year; 
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most depressed. “If problems keep us 
in business, we’ll be well booked for the 
next few weeks,” said Mr Logan 
Johnston of Armco. The Jones and 
Laughlin lay-off * certainly did not 
improve the atmosphere, and while the 
institute forecast a pick-up next year, 
the Americans could find little to cheer 
about in that. Even a good year is a 
. bad one, as Mr Charles Baker, formerly 
of United States Steel and now the 
institute’s secretary-general, pointed out. 
Last year, he said, the American steel 
industry had produced and sold more 
steel at higher prices than ever before, 
but profits fell. 

Profits took up a lot of the time at 
formal meetings. So did the question 
of where the financial and mineral 
resources will come from. Mr Baker’s 
message was simply that the industry 
cannot generate from its own resources 
the $200 billion needed over the next 
decade to boost output by 50 per cent. 
Nor were borrowing prospects much 
less cloudy. There was much talk about 
the critical shortage of coking coal, 
which the Europeans feel intensely, 
and, despite the development of new 
producing areas in eastern Canada, west 
Africa and western Australia, about what 
is expected to be a continuing shortage 
of iron ore. 

Australian wool 


Warm lining 


Sydney 


The government has decided to go 
ahead with the plans, initiated by wool- 
growers, for an Australian Wool 
Commission. The new body is expected 
to start work next July. When it gets 
into full swing, it will require A$ii5 
million a yeai in working capital and 



about A$k 8 million for operating costs. 
All that remains is for legislation to be 
drafted and pushed through parliament. 
An important feature will be a flexible 
price plan, designed to prevent massive 
stockpiling. 

Growers are a little worried about the 
government talding full control of the 
wool clip. But, after all, they are heavily 
subsidised already, will now get higher 
prices—10 to 20 per cent more—and are 
not expected to make any contribution 
to the capital needs of the commission. 
More justifiable, perhaps, are the fears 
of some of the buyers who suspect that 
the government is neglecting inefficien¬ 
cies in production. Meanwhile the 
drought continues to ravage sheep faims, 
and wool prices are still falling. 

Aerospace _ 

Docking in 
Moscow 


Houston 

Russian and American space engineers 
will meet in Moscow next week to 
explore ways of designing a spacecraft 
docking devtice Which would be common 
to the future space vehicles of both 
countries. It all happened so fast, even 
space enthusiasts could not believe their 
eyes or ears. The slow-motion instant 
replay would look like this : 

Two weeks ago the science writer of 
the New York Times , Mr Walter Sul¬ 
livan, got wind of the story during an 
international space conclave at Kons¬ 
tanz, Germany. Hours later, the Nation¬ 
al Aeronautics and Space Administra¬ 
tion conceded there had been an 
exchange of correspondence with the 
Russians on the subject, but nothing 
more. A few days later, two Pravda 
correspondents paid a visit to Nasa’s 
spacecraft centre at Houston, the first 
such visit in six years. Meanwhile Nasa 
got much more specific about the cor¬ 
respondence. The former Nasa adminis¬ 
trator, Mr Thomas Paine, had proposed 
such talks to the Russians last Decem¬ 
ber and again in July. The Russians 
accepted the idea in a letter on Septem¬ 
ber nth and proposed Moscow as the 
site of the initial talks. Mr George Low, 
the new acting chief of Nasa, agreed 
to Moscow and proposed October 26th. 
Adding to this new palsy-walsy relation¬ 
ship, several Russian cosmonauts were 
to be on display this week in Houston, 
where the American Institute of Aero¬ 
nautics and Astronautics was holding its 
annual session. 

Space engineers agree it would not 
be difficult to come up with a common 
mechanical coupling. Far rqore pro¬ 
nounced are the present differences in 
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electrical, breathing and guidance 
systems. But the Americans plan to 
eliminate one of those differences any¬ 
way by going from 100 per cent oxygen 
to a standard earth atmosphere in 
Skylab, the six-man space station effort 
to follow Apollo. 

The symbolism of the talks seemed*' 
little short of overwhelming when the 
news first got out at Houston. If indeed 
talks just happened, as the Nixon Ad¬ 
ministration insists, they could not come 
at a better time to ease some of the 
Republican pain over the growing un^ 
employment in the American aerospace 
industry, with the elections only two 
weeks away. 

Marine insurance _ 

Unfair to all ? 


Last month, while the top brass ofr 
Lloyd’s were touring the United States 
cultivating goodwill in their biggest 
market, the atmosphere of happy 
cordiality was temporarily upset by a 
broadside from the American 
Maritime Administrator. Mr Andrew 
Gibson, who tends to speak for American 
shipping interests as well as regulate 
them, crossed swords with Lloyd’s 
underwriters in the spring when they 
slapped a surcharge on cargo insurance 
rates for ships over 25 years old (later, 
thanks to Mr Gibson’s reaction, changed r 
to 30 years). He then commissioned a 
study of marine insurance by Professor 
Alan Kinman of Johns Hopkins univer¬ 
sity. It was this report that caused the 
stir last month, thanks not so much 
to its content, as to the provocative 
handout from the American Department 
of Commerce that accompanied it, and 
which was reflected in press coverage. 

Lloyd’s underwriters say old ships are 
a worse cargo risk. So they surcharged 
their premiums. American fleets are 
usually old. One owner has a vessel 
built in 1964 and another 22 in 1944-47 
a second owner has only two out of 21 
ships under 20 years old. Therefore, 
Mr Gibson was arguing earlier this year, 
Lloyd’s was discriminating against 
American shipping. Assuming it is read 
carefully, Professor Kirman’s report 
should raise discussion to a more 
elevated plane. 

In round figures, the British marine 
insurance market is four or five times 
the size of the American, and this British 
market is shared between Lloyd’s and 
the companies in about the ratio of 4:3. 
Hence Lloyd’s underwriters, who tend 
to act collectively on the broader issues ** 
of premium rating, are the nub of the 
matter. But their initial reaction was to 
say: “ Why should we produce claims 
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■ A place where, when 1 

the chips are dtiwn,you get § 

sound advice instead of a helpless look ? 

O 

mm A place where they 
can talk in drachmas and 
deutschmarks as 
well as dollars and pounds? 

Si A place where they 
handle your money with 
skill and don’t consider you’re 
beneath handling theirs? 


If your answers to these questions arc ‘YES* 
we’ve got just the place you have in mind. 

WILLIAMS & GLYN’S BANK LIMITED 
It opened on September 25th when three banks 
became one*: 

Glyn, Mills & Co., The National Bank, 
Williams Deacon's Bank. 

Although the earliest recorded activity of any of 
the founder banks was some 300 years ago, this is the 
bank of the future. Because this is the bank that you 
might have thought up for yourself. This is the bank 
where the customer genuinely does come first. This 
is the bank where, with an eye to good business and 



4 I 

A place where r 

advice includes I 

investment counsel, IJ4 

corporate banking, merchant banking 
everything big but in a just- 
rou nd - the - corner v ay ? 

5 JPE 

A place where the 

rule is that all decisions JJ T I 

are wanted yesterday 3 5 

C 5 A place where the 

man you talk to considers 

himself to be in business Bljj j 

lor you, with you? W* ' ' ‘ 


not just an image, we have rebuilt our service around 
people’s experience of banking with us. 

And over 300 years is a very good foundation. 

Williams & Glyn’s Bank Limited offers all the 
services you expect of a good bank corporate advice, 
merchant banking and international banking-and 
some you haven’t even thought of yet. 

And to the individual customer it will provide 
the kind of swift, efficient and friendly service that 
somehow seems to have become a casualty of the 
computer age. 

This is what you want a bank to be. We know. 
That’s why we’ve formed it. 


WIU1AMS b GLYN’S BANK 

* * wombat of tho National and Commorcial Banking Groop 

/whafybcT\ C3 
(wantabank lo r^n A 



■to be 
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Are yon elose 
enough to Europe? 
Rotterdam/ 
Enropoort is. 



Western Europe's Industrial areas have 
an enchanting amount of buying power, and 
competition for it is fierce. The overseas firms 
who have moved their distribution or production 
centres right into the market are the wise ones: 
they can meet demand fast and counter local 
competition on its own ground. Thousands of 
firms have set up operations in Holland, close 
to Rotterdam/Europoort. Because Rotterdam/ 
Europoort Is In the middle of the market. Because 
Dutchmen, who transport most of Europe's 
goods,know how to keep things moving. Because 
you can manipulate goods most any way you 
like, anywhere In Rotterdam/Europoort or the 
country, without being frustrated by customs. 
Or establish a plant - Rotterdam/Europoort is 
a major Industrial conglomeration. All told, it's 
the worlds busiest harbour, and right where It 
ought to be. Maybe right where you ought to 
be, too. Write the Rotterdam Municipal Port 
Management for knowledgeable advice. 



Enropoort 

Rotterdam Municipal Port Management 
PjU^dMll> 0 u w ’ 27 SUeltjesstraat - Rotterdam 


Being a great 
international 
bank takes 
more than luck 
and a lot of 
branch offices. 

Naturally, the Bank of Nova Scotia has the 
branch offices. More than 870 of them, In 29 
countries round the world. 

But it's what they can do for you that counts. 

Normal banking service is Only the start. If 
you’re doing business abroad, we can fill you In 
on taxes and leglslatlon-and put you in touch 
with the key people In your field. 

We can advise you on opportunities, warn 
you about problems, and provide an expert, pro¬ 
fessional intelligence service. Through our sub¬ 
sidiaries we offer complete Trust Company facili¬ 
ties In the Bahamas, Jamaica, Barbados, Trinidad, 
the Cayman Isles, the British Virgin Islands, the 
Caribbean, New York and in the United Kingdom. 

We've got Europe and the U.S.A. covered. 
Naturally we're very strong in Canada. And we 
operate in exciting new markets like Japan and 
South America, as well. 

If you'd like tu know mote about the service 
and expertise that's kept us growing since we 
were founded in 1832, why not give us a call? 

The man to ring is the Business Development 
Officer at our European Regional Office -19/ 23 
Knightsbridge, London SW1. Hfs telephone num¬ 
ber Is 01-235 1105. 

And we are in the telephone directory In the 
City, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Belfast and Dublin. 


IHEBANKOF^R 

nova scon a9 

Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability 
Offices in Conada/U S A/Ath‘ens/Beirut/Brust>els/Munlch/ 
Piroeus/Rotterdom/Buenos Aires/Me*lco City/Tokyo/ 
Antigua/Bahamas/Barhados/Dominlcan Republic/Guyana/ 
Br Honduras/Puerto Rico/St lucla/Trinldad/ 
Br & U S V.rgin Islands and 7 branches in the United Kingdom 

Affiliated companies 
The Bank of Nova Scotia Jamaica Ltd and 
Bermuda National Bank Ltd 
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figures ? Does a shopkeeper have to 
produce figures when he puts up his 
prices ? Let them get their insurance 
elsewhere.” Technically correct though 
this attitude may be, it was hardly 
tactful, given the dependence of Lloyd’s 
^on the American market and given 
American obsessions about discrimina¬ 
tion from overseas, especially on 
shipping, and their more regulatory 
approach to insurance generally. 
Although old ships generally may be 
bad cargo risks, this may not be true 
*6f old ships in American fleets. The 
Americans can quite reasonably demand 
to know whether Lloyd’s own figures 
make this distinction. 

In the absence of figures however 
the Kirman report concentrates on a 
different area: containerisation. Here 
the problem is that much Pacific and 
Atlantic trade is now containerised. This 

allegedly safer, cutting out some of 
the cargo insurance risk. Some shippers 
have got cuts of 10 to 15 per cent in 
the premium rates on their containerised 
traffic. But, as Professor Kirman points 
out, containerisation gives rise to risks 
of its own, notably hijacking, and 
inexperience of packing containers. And 
only about one-third of the typical 
premium might be for pilferage, 
breakage, etc, with the other two-thirds 
usually needed for costs, sinkage, 
stranding, etc, and so not affected by 
1 containerisation. Thus the scope for rate 
cutting would anyway be small, even if 
justified at all. 

Professor Kirman also criticised the 
| traditional approach to cargo under- 
1 writing. Under. this the underwriter 
watches the experience of a shipper 
| over the years, aiming to cover himself 
j over a ten-year period. In other words, 

I as the shipper’s experience improves, 

. so gradually does his premium, and 
! vice versa. In the long run, this system 
| produces a result that can only be 
I equitable. But, if a shipper switches 
Overnight to containerisation, he would 
have to wait three to five years to get 
any benefit from his improving risk 
experience if any. Professor Kirman 
argues that insurers ought at least to 
know how much containerisation might, 
normally, produce benefits and make 
Immediate premium rate adjustments. 
Similarly with old vessels. Users of these 
now need five years’ experience to show 
they are not worse risks. 

It sounds easy enough to say that 
insurers should constantly produce facts 
and figures to show who are good and 
bad risks. Unfortunately, as motor 
insurers have found, once you start 
classifying risks into good and bad # 
everybody attacks the system ©^classi¬ 
fication as unfair. Perhaps the traditional 
system was not that bad after all. 
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Intelsat 

Sop for 
sovereignty 

If governments choose to join an inter¬ 
national commercial organisation, what 
power should they have over it ? 
That question bedevilled Intelsat, the 
international communication satellite 
consortium, as it tried to draw up a per¬ 
manent set of rules for itself. The answer 
has now been found. The nearly 80 
governments (including the Vatican) 
which participate in the global com¬ 
mercial satellite network will be able to 
make recommendations, but not to give 
orders on the general policies that Intel¬ 
sat will follow in its future development. 

That seems a small sop for sovereignty, 
What a number of smaller countries had 
been pressing for was that the so- 
called assembly, where governments 
will be represented and will have one 
vote each, should be the supreme organ 
of Intelsat. But the Americans, whose 
privately owned satellite corporation, 
Comsat, will have the major voice in the 
board of governors where the actual 
financial decisions about Intelsat will be 
made, wanted a less powerful assembly. 
The Americans have been struggling to 
make sure that Intelsat’s commercial 
workings will be insulated from the inter¬ 
national political winds that a powerful 
assembly could create. 

The compromise now reached gives 
the Americans what they wanted. It is 
somewhat surprising that the weaker 
countries accepted it. They did so 
apparently on the basis of a Swedish 
suggestion that the assembly could have 
one small power over the rest of the 
organisation—the right to determine 
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whether Intelsat’s activities are in con¬ 
flict with any other international agree¬ 
ments to which the majority of Intelsat's 
members are parties. This covers the 
hypothetical situation in which Intelsat 
might come into conflict with the United 
Nations communications agency, the 
I nternational Telecommu nications Union, 
or the Security Council itself. But this is 
hardly a substitute for the real kind of 
power sought by the many nations who 
will have no voice on the board of 
governors because their investment in 
Intelsat is too small 

The working session just finished in 
Washington, with about 40 of Intelsat’s 
memliers on hand, seems to have passed 
well over another hurdle that had 
blocked Intelsat’s path—the manage¬ 
ment of the organisation. It now seems 
settled that Comsat will remain as 
manager for six years more and then 
turn over the job to a director-general 
and international directorship. There has 
been much discontent about the domi¬ 
nant role of Comsat. 

The drive to complete the agreement, 
which was once expected to be wrapped 
up in three snappy weeks early in 1969, 
is so strong that it seems reasonable to 
expect that tl*e issue of contracts will also 
yield to treatment. Provided there is no 
going back on these compromises when 
the full plenary conference of Intelsat 
resumes, probably next February, Intel¬ 
sat will have its permanent, if somewhat 
patchy, shape at long last. 

France _ 

IDI into swing 

Paris 

Just as Britain’s Industrial Reorganisa¬ 
tion Corporation gets its death sentence, 
its French equivalent, the Institut de 
D6veloppement lndustriel, which became 
operational in July, is getting inundated 
with work. It is fostering its first definite 
project, a merger between two large 
French biscuit-makers, Lu, Brun and 
G6n6rale de Panification, which would 
make the group a serious rival to the 
common market’s largest firm in the 
industry, a German company, Bahlsen. 
Both biscuit companies are geared for 
expansion, with joint sales of $54 million 
a year, representing 43 per cent of all 
biscuits sold in France. 

Perhaps surprisingly, IDI has received 
more demands for technical or man¬ 
agerial help than finanical aid, although 
40 firms have asked for money, and the 
total sum involved is almost as much as 
die IDI quota. Few of the companies 
that have taken their problems to IDI 
are approaching bankruptcy, as some 
people expected ; mostly they are enter- 
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prises like Lu, Brun which have already 
undergone several modifications, and 
have managerial ability backed by a 
little cash. 

IDI has a total purse of $180 million 
for use over three years, of which 39 
per cent comes directly from the state, 
and the rest from nationalised banks, 
except 6.4 per cent representing the par¬ 
ticipation of private banks. M. Maurice 
Schlogel heads both IDI and the state- 
owned Credit Lyonnais, where he was 
once a clerk. Although IDI is an 
original idea so far as France goes, it 
has been modelled closely on the IRC in 
England. As happened in the IRC’s 
early stages, politicians have been care¬ 
ful to underline its independence, That 
will sound really convincing when it 
does something controversial like sug¬ 
gesting that a French company be 
bought by an American one. 

Credit cards 

On the nail 

New York 

Older credit caid operators are losing 
out increasingly to the banks. Diners 
Club, founder and erstwhile leader in 
the plastic money field, made an esti¬ 
mated $13 million loss in the year ended 
March 31st, and is not expected to do 
any better in the current financial year. 
Continued inability to bring its bad debt 
account under better control is part 
of the trouble, as it is for many other 
credit card businesses. But the major 
national interchange systems, Bank 
American! and Interbank’s Master 
Charge, have gone ahead in two impor¬ 
tant respects: speed of processing of 
merchants’ vouchers for payment and 
reduction in service fees. 

The banks' growth in the game during 
la9t year was little short of phenomenal. 
The number of them offering cards rose 
nearly 140 per cent, to 1,200, and the 
amount of such credit on their books 
doubled to $2.6 billion. This compared 
with increases % of only 25 per cent, to 
$1.5 billion, in credit extended through 
the old-line oil credit cards and of less 
than 15 per cent, to $4.2 billion, in that 
done through department stores ; while 
the major “travel and entertainment” 
cards showed no growth in business at 
all. 

The two major bank schemes now 
have between them nearly 60 million 
credit cards honoured at 100,000 estab¬ 
lishments and their momentum is not 
expected to slow significantly as a result 
of long-pending federal legislation which 
tfiia week went from Congress to the 
Prudent for signature. This legislation 
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would officially stop the banks from 
sending unsolicited cards through the 
mail ; it is noted, however, that most 
banks have already ceased this practice 
quite independently of Capitol ' Hill 
decrees. 

Executives of the various schemes 
speculated at a recent conference on 
the possible evolution of a single, broadly 
sponsored, all-purpose card, one feature 
of which would be instant cash from 
computer-activated vend ing machines. 
Compensation would probably have to 
be paid to former card issuers and per¬ 
missive federal and state legislation 
would also be needed to make possible 
the accumulation of huge data banks 
of confidential credit information. But 
this is the way things seem to be shaping. 

Euratom _ 

Getting down to 
cases 


Now that the bulk of development work 
has been completed on commercial 
nuclear power leactors, a decision will 
have to be taken on the future of 
Euratom, the common market’s nuclear 
research organisation. At Tuesday's meet¬ 
ing in Luxemburg the Council of 
Ministers took a wise step backwards 
and asked that a review first be made 
of the EEC’s entire scientific effort, Ircfore 
anything is decided about Euratom. This 
review should he completed within a 
month, and should clear the air. But the 
French may make trouble. 

At Tuesday’s meeting it was evident 
that while the Germans and Dutch were 
all for pressing ahead with as much of 
a shake-up as the Euratom treaty will 
allow, the French may insist on the 
treaty being changed before anything is 
done. This would make possible a more 
thorough restructuring but it would take 
at least three years. 

Otherwise, the council approved next 
year's budget for Euratom but this had 
been previously agreed except for a small 
rise to cover the costs of inflation. Little 
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progress was made about whether to 
build facilities for the enrichment of 
uranium: a committee was set up. 

Germany 

Superding 

Germany's finance ministry is working on 
a plan to bring the state’s stake in 
industry into a big new conglomerate, 
worth some $1,000 million, known as. 
the “ Bundesholding,” or, more affec¬ 
tionately, the “ Superding.” The finance 
ministry gained responsibility for these 
investments after a major government 
reorganisation when the Social Demo¬ 
crats took over a year ago. It is now felt 
that they would be better off in a 
separate organisation with less govern¬ 
ment supervision. 

The state’s industrial holdings are not* 
the result of conscious nationalisation, 
but mostly of historical accident. After 
the war the government found itself 
picking up the pieces of such Third 
Reich glories as the Volkswagenwerk 
and the Salzgitter steel and engineenng 
concerns. Some of the moneyspinners 
were subsequently returned in part to the 
private sector, such as Volkswagen, 
Preussag and VEBA, a conglomerate of 
electricity, oil and chemical interests. 
Most of the state holdings now make 
profits, though Salzgitter and one other 
industrial concern are only just fighting 
out of the red, and the Saarbergwerke 
mining concern is still losing money. 

The idea is for the new holding com¬ 
pany to be 66 per cent state-owned, with 
the rest going to private shareholders, 
perhaps even partly on a “people’s 
share ” basis, following the precedent of 
Preussag and VW, and available only 
to the lower income groups. The advan¬ 
tage of the new holding company, apart 
from more freedom of movement for 
the companies concerned, will be easier 
access to the capital market. The finance 1 * 
minister, Herr Alex Muller, is enthusias¬ 
tic about the plan, but the economics 
minister, Herr Karl Schiller, is still 
sceptical. 


Key indicators: world commodity prices 


NMnl«p 

Nickel producers are likely to raise 
their price to $1.33 per pound. This 
4 per cent dee, following Canada's 
International Nickel, is intended to 
make up earnings lost since the 
Canadian dollar has floated. During 
strikes consumers have* paid ndjsriy 
$0 a pound. , 


Index Percentage 

1963=100 change on 

Oct Oct one one 

h 14 month year 

ago ago 

All Items 121.5 121.2* - 1.3 + 2.3 

Food 137.0 137.1* - 0.1 +14.5 

Fibres 75.9 76.0* - 2.3 - 4.6 

Metals 203.7 199.6 - 6.1 -20.8 

Miscall. 105.1 106.0* + 2.4 - 7.7 


*Provisional 
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These securities having been sold, this announcement appears as a matter of record only . 


NEW ISSUF 


$20,000,000 

Courtaulds International Finance N.V. 

9) per cent. Guaranteed Loan due 1985 

Payment of principal , premium (if any) and interest on the Loan is unconditionally and irrevocably guaranteed by 


Courtaulds, Limited 


Hill Samuel & Co. Limited 


Deutsche Bank Aktiengesellschaft 

Union Bank of Switzerland (Underwriters) Limited 

Swiss Bank Corporation (Overseas) Limited 


Algemene Bank Nederland N.V. 
Arnhold and S. Bleichroeder, Inc. 

Bankers Trust International 


American Express Securities S.A. 
Julius Baer International 


Amsterdam-Rotterdam N.V. 
Bank of London A South America 


Andresens Bank A/S 
Bank Mees A Hope N.V. 


Bankers Trust International Banque de Bruxelles S.A. Banque Internationale h Luxembourg S.A. Banque Lambert S.C.S. 

llmSil 

Banque Louis-Dreyfus A Ge Banque Nationale de Paris Banque de Neufliac, Schlumberger, Mallet Banque de Paris et des Pays-Ba* 
Banque Rothadbild Banque de Sues de l’Union des Mines Banque de 1’Union Europdenne Banque de PUnion Parisienne-CJP.C.B. 
Baring Brothers A Co., H. Albert de Bary A Co. N.V. Bayerische Hypotheken- und Wechsel-Bank Bayerisehe Vereinsbank 


Bear, Steams A Go. 


Joh. Berenberg, Gossler A Co. 


Berliner Bank 


Berliner Handels-Gesellschaft - Frankfurter Bank 


Gunnar Bohn A Co. A/S Wm. Brandt's Sons A Co. Ltd. Burkhardt A Co. Cause Privde S.C.S. Christiania Bank og Kreditkasse 
Commernbank Gredftanstalt-Bankverein Crddit Commercial de France Crddit Lyonnais Den Danske Landmandabank 

The Dehec Banking Corporation Deutsche Girosentrale-Deutschc Kommunalbank- Dresdnei Bank Drexel Harriman Ripley 


The Dehec Banking Corporation Deutsche Girosentrale-Deutschc Kommunalbank - Dresdnei Bank 

Effeetenbank-Warburg Euramerica International European-American Finance (Bermuda) 


FNCB Eurosecurities S.A. 


The First Boston Corporation 


Goldman, Sachs A Co. 


Hambros Bank 

Ualtai 

Hfll Samuel A Co. oHG 
Kjobenhavns Handelsbank 


Kuhn, Loeb A Co. International 


Handelsbank in Zurich (Overseas) 


Guinness Mahon A Co. 

Unkai 

R. Henriques jr. 


GntswiDer Bungener Securities 

limkmi 

Hessisehe Landesbank-Girosentrale 


Hollandsche Bank-Unie N.V. 


Kansallis-Osake-Paokki Kidder, Peabody A Co. 


Kitcat A Aitken 


Kleinwort, Benson 


Krodietbank N.V. 


Kredietbank S.A. Luxembourgeoise 


Kuwait Investment Company S.A.K. 


Lasard Brothers A Co., 


Lehman Brothers 


Loeb, Rhoades A Co. 

Model, Roland * Co„ 

1m. 

National and Grindlays Bank 


Manufacturers Hanover Limited 


Merck, Finck A Co. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner A Smith 

IrwMn Ui 


Samuel Montagu A Go. 


Morgan A Cie International S.A. 


Morgan Grenfell A Co. 


NederlauAsche MMdenstandsbank N.V. 


New York Hanseatic Internationa] Ltd. 


Norddeutsche Landesbank Girosentrale 


Nordiska Fbmninpbgnken AB 


Den norske Crcditbank 


Osterrcichisehe Lindcrbank 


SaL Oppenheim jr. A Cie. Paine, Webber, Jackson A Curtis Pierson, HeMring A Pierson Populaire Suisse Internationale S.A. 
Privatbanken i Kjobenhavn N. M. Rothschild A Sons J. Henry Sc hroder Wagg A Co. Singer A Frie dlander 

Skandinaviska Banken Smith, Barney A Co. SocMtd Gdndrale Soddtd Gdndrale de Banque S.A. Stockholms Enskilda Bank 

Strauss, Turnbull A Co. Svonska Handelsbanken C. G. Trinlcaus Ufitec (London) Vewtebnk in Hamburg 


Svenska Handelsbanken 


S. G. Warburg A Co. Westdeutsche Landesbank Girosentrale 

LUmT 

9th October, 1970 




Ufitec (London) 1 

IWnl 

White, Weld A Co. 


Dean Witter A Co. 
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BUSINESS 


Investment 


The importance of timing 


The unit trust industry is always saying 
that the time to buy units is when the 
market is down. Yet because the public 
qply really responds in bull market con¬ 
ditions, unit trust managers have 
tended to advertise most heavily in 
boom times, thus accentuating the state 
of affairs they complain about. £vcn 
in 1969, depressed though the later 
months were, press advertising by the 
unit trust industry (according to Jessel 
Britannia) averaged £273,000 a month. 
This year the average has been 
£156,000 a month, with the August 
figures scraping along at £42,000. 

Those unit trusts which did dare to 
‘•make new offers just as the market was 
dropping to its bottom in the spring have 
turned up with notably better results 
than their older competitors. Between 
the beginning of April and the end of 
May, when the market fell some 15% to 
near its low point for the year, six unit 
trusts were launched. One of these, 
Schroder Recovery, was designed for 
pension funds and charities and is not 
available to the general public. 

However, this specialist trust has 
not performed as well as the other five, 
Jascot International Growth, Dowgate, 
Save and Prosper Japan Growth, 
Rothschild’s Family Fund and Portfolio 



Capital. The nature of Schroder’s fund 
requires it to sit on situations until the 
recovery is achieved. 

Until Monday, Portfolio Capital, the 
trust launched by Mr James Rowlatt 
and Mr David Davenport, led over the 
others with a 21% gain since April 24th. 
It attracted only £90,000 when first 
launched, but with money continuing 
to come in and a recent second cam¬ 
paign has got itself up to £300,000. The 
Rothschild Family Fund, launched at 
approximately the same time, pulled in 
a disappointing £250,000 (according to 
one estimate—the bank is not saying), 
though subsequent sales and capital 
appreciation have raised this to about 
£850,000. The Dowgate Fund, coming 
on the heels of much favourable 
comment on Drakes’ phenomenal stock 
market rise during 1969, also attracted 
a disappointing £75,000 initially, and 
is now up to £ 110,000. This week it has 
become the top new boy, showing a 
24% appreciation in value. Jascot Inter¬ 
national Capital raised even less, 
£35,000 ; but the fund now totals just 
under £100,000. Only Save and Prosper 
raised a significant amount, £800,000, 
for its Japan Growth Fund, the value 
of the portfolio now being around 
£i£ mn. 

All these trusts have tended to spread 
their investments across the spectrum 
of the market, with the possible excep¬ 
tion of Family, whose substantial oil 
and mining finance (Shell, British 
Petroleum, Charter Consolidated, Con¬ 
solidated Goldfields, and profit-taking 
on National Westminster) have perhaps 
identified it with Rothschild’s tradi¬ 
tional minerals expertise. The lesson from 
the others, which are invested broadly 
in the market (Japan Growth clearly 
has its own rules), is that timing is 
clearly more important than specialist 
selectivity when the market is turning 
up. Between mid-February and, mid- 
April, when the Financial Times 
industrial ordinary index ^ was fluctuat¬ 


ing madly between 390 and 400, many 
unit trust managers were beginning to 
think in terms of a slow but sustained 
rise. They were actually buying when 
the bottom fell out at the end of April, 
a time characterised by over-full 
jobbers’ books and little interest from 
the public. By April 20th, the index 
was 385. At the end of May it was 356, 
just two weeks from the year’s low 
point of 315.6 on June 15th, Inevitably, 
the trusts which were liquid in May 
and early June (these would have been 
the new crop rather than the older 
ones which by and large had misread 
the market), were able to pick up their 
stock at attractive average prices. This 
can be shown by measuring the new boys 
against The Economist unit trust 
indicator’s rise of 2.7% since April. 
Nobody hit every jackpot. Since mid- 
June the Financial Times index has risen 
16%. But then who buys at the bottom ? 
The lesson is not necessarily that the 
new trusts are the best managed, but 
those who bought units (and those who 
brought the trusts out) had got their 
timing right. 

The newcomers 

Launched Growth to 
Oct 12th 
% 

+ 5.0 
+20.8 
+10.0 

+24.0 
+ 6.3 

+10.3 


S&P Japan Growth April 21st 
Portfolio Capital April 24th 
Family April 25th 

Dowgate Miay 1st 

Schroder Recovery May 5th 
Jascot Initeirrvat 
Growth May 27th 


WaUSireet 

Shades of grey 

New York 

Prices gave ground on American stock 
exchanges this past week as investors 
switched their sights from longer term 
prospects, to more immediate concents 
about the domestic economy. Pulling 
them up short were a spate of dis¬ 
appointing third quarter earnings 
reports and signs (that the economic 
indicators for September would still 

S tint a rather grey business picture. 

or were apprehensions allayed by the 
forecast by Mr Wilbur Mills, chairman 
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of the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House of Representatives, that the 
Federal budget would show an un¬ 
expectedly large deficit, of as much as 
$13 bn, for the fiscal year ending next 
June 30th. 

Only the previous week stock price 
trends had rallied briskly in anticipa¬ 
tion of President Nixon’s Indochina 
peace plan. But when the proposals 
failed to elicit a response from the 
enemy, the feeling grew that many 
equities were overpriced and a wave of 
profit-taking set in. The Dow Jones 
industrial average closed on Wednesday 
at 762.73, up 2.67 for the day) but down 
21 points in the week. However, brokers 
drew encouragement from the fact that 
the correction took place on declining 
volume, signifying the absence of serious 
selling pressures—and many thought 
that stock prices were backing down to 
levels where they might attract sizable 
orders from larger institutional buyers, 
triggering a new rally. 

^o^mes^narket^^^^ 

Not for amateurs 

Tokyo 

Is there now a hope that the Tokyo 
stock market will brighten up ? The 
market has been generally depressed 
since mid-summer by continuing tight 
money, American protectionism and 
other fears. On Wednesday the index 
stood at 153.66, up barely 3% from the 
year’s low. But now at least there has 
been some relaxation of the credit squeeze 
to offset disappointing news on other 
fronts. 

Tokyo has its usual early autumn batch 
of financial visitors—mostly from Europe 
rather than America—and for some of 
them the outlook for the market looks 
brighter, despite worries about earnings 
for the current six months ending on 
March 31st. “When the news turns 
unfavourable, there may be an irrational 
optimistic reaction on the stock 
market all the same," one broker put 
it. The slight easing of money should 
help to take up some of the slack 
in a number of industries—motor cars, 
consumer electrical and colour television 
in particular. 

The market has been waiting for a 
long time for relaxation of the squeeze 
(easier money was first predicted by some 
brokers in the early summer) and this 
has been a greater depressant on 
tire Tokyo market than fears of pro¬ 
tectionism. Earlier this year the Japan¬ 
ese were inclined to believe that the 
American drive to limit Japanese textile 
imports would spread across the board. 
Now; they do not think so, being more 


inclined, mistakenly as it may turn out, 
to regard the textile row as political. 

However, there is no doubt that trade 
barrier fears have contributed to some 
market losses, for instance Matsushita’s 
fall from its peak of almost Y 1,000 
to Y536. This stock has lifted a little 
in the past few weeks, however, and 
could begin to carry some of the host 
of light electricals—the high flyers 
bought by foreign investors, which sank 
so badly this year—up with it. 
Orthodox industries to invest in recently 
have been construction, shipbuilding ana 
shipping, and some stocks, including 
Mitsui Shipbuilding, have moved up 
sharply. Another favourite choice is the 
communications industry, in which 
Nippon Electric stands out as a leader. 

The biggest opportunities could be in 
some of the former glamour stocks, now 
depressed and sagging. But many of 
these, including many small and second 
section companies, are for the expert : 
the autumn visitor who can handle them 
with confidence is just about in a class 
by himself. For that matter so is the 
whole market. 

ScMis i-n ger Organisation _ 

Not so welcome 

The South African Schlesinger Organi¬ 
sation is an amalgam of public and 
private companies with control resting 
firmly in private hands. Talk has it that 
one of them, Schlesinger Insurance and 
Institutional Holdings (SII), floated 
in South Africa a year ago, is actively 
thinking of applving for a London listing 
now that the markets have recovered 
their composure. This would be in line 
with the original intention and in 
keeping with the relatively kind treat¬ 
ment the stock is believed to have had 
from European shareholders so far. At 
the South African end, by contrast, 



the issue was dogged by a number of 
things: carping in the financial press 
about aspects of the pro forma balance 
sheet; reports of group support to the 
tune of £2 mn in the first week of the 
listing (which produced a turnover of 
roughly 2.5 mn shares) to give the stags 
a premium over, the offer price of 
23s 4d ; and generally by a lack of 
enthusiasm for Schlesinger paper. 

Other quoted offshoots like Sorec 
(property) and Metals & Minerals have 
had a rather depressing stock exchange 
history. As for the holdings of SII, 
principally a 474% stake in African Life 
Assurance Society, the record could be 
described as disappointing as well. This 
company is the country’s fourth biggest" 
life assurer, but along with most other 
heavyweights was caught napping by 
certain newcomers in the 1960s. 

So far as all this goes, London may be 
right to ignore the bygones. It is 
certainly true that the management nas 
been shaken up in recent years and 
there is little doubt that if SII had been 
brought to market at the time when 
life assurance was the rage in South 
Africa (it just missed), it would have 
been another riproaring success. But 
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London 

Profit-taking 

New York 

Discouraged by 
short-term factors. 

Frankfurt 
Offshore fund 
problems make 
little impact. 


The Economist unit 


Stock price indices 1970 Percentage change on 



Oot 

14 

high 

low 

one 

week 

one 

month 

one 

year 

record 

high 

London 

370.2 

423.4 

315.6 

- 2.2 

4- 8.3 

- 3.2 

—29.1, 

New York 762.7 

811.3 

631.1 

- 2.7 

+ 1.1 

- 8.1 

-23.4 

France 

73.7 

86.1 

70.6 

- 0.9 

- 0.1 

- 7.2 

-14.4 

Germany 

98.4 

129.7 

94.0 

- 1.9 

- 1.1 

-23.5 

-29.9 

Holland 

126.0 

1334 

108.3 

- 1.7 

+ 1.3 

+ 8.6 

- 6,6 

Italy 

61.9 

76.4 

59.3 

- 1.3 

+ 0.5 

-16.8 

-48.9 

Canada 

171.0 

185.9 

143.6 

- 1.6 

+ 4.3 

- 6.1 

-*17.2 

Belgium 

91.0 

92.9 

84.5 

- 0.3 

+ 1.2 

- 2.9 

-15.3 

Australia 

677.8 

663.5 

474.0 

- 1.4 

+ 0.4 

+ 1.0 

-12.9 

Sweden 

240.8 

337.0 

239.2 

- 4.0 

-11.1 

-282 

-35.9 

Japan 

163.7 

185J 

148.8 

+ 0.1 

- 2.8 

- 3.2 

-17.2 


Stock prices end yields ere on pages 121 end 122 


trust indicator October 13,148.27 jobber 6.15022) 
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the brand that’s known 
in over 120 countries 


YKK, including its 22 overseas plants, makes more 
** than 550,000 kilometers of zippers in one year Care 
fully selected raw materials such as cotton, nylon and 
polyester fibers and aluminum, brass, nickel and Delrin*, 
are imported from throughout the world These raw 
materials are processed at Y K K plants, passing through 
highspeed chain machines and other processing ma 
chines all developed and designed by Y K K to become 
the famous YKK zippers YKK also makes highly 
popular aluminum sashes 

*Du Pont Trade Mark 


YOSHIDA KOGYO K.K. 

1 Kanda Izumi cho Chiyoda ku Tokyo Japan 


YKK has affiliated companies m the following 16 countries 

tfjfeNGLAND VKK Faitarn*r* (U K ) Ltd USA Yoihld* International Inc (Naw York) YKK Zippar 
(California) Inc YKK Zippar (Illinois) Inr CANAPA YKK Zippar Co Canada Ltd NETHERLANDS 
Yoahlda (Nadarland) N V HONG KONG YKK Zippar Co (H K )Ltd TAIWAN TawanZIppar Co 
Ltd THAILAND Union Induatriaa Corp Ltd NEW ZEALAND SlldafaatCNZ) Limited COSTA 
RICA Yoahlda da Coata Rica Ltda MALAYSIA Malayan Zips Sdn Bhd AUSTRALIA YKK 
Australia Pty Ltd FRANCE Yoshlda (Franca) S A R L TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO YKK Z ppar 
(WI ) Ltd GERMANY Yoahlda (Dautschaland) GmbH ITALY Yoshlda Fossanasa S p A el 
SALVADOR Yoshlda da El Salvador 9 A 



* EffiUW' ^£in(!on 

(Nylon) /(Polyester) 

Zippers Zippers 


Zippar of 

Veilin' 


Western American Bank 
Participation Certificates 
represent investments in 
major international loans in 
which Western American 
Bank intends to maintain an 
after market. 


Western American Bank (Barone) Ltd. 
International Merchant Bankers, 
Licensed Dealer In Securities, 

X 8 Finsbury Circus, Loudon, ECj. 
T el ep ho ne: oi-fsS 5791 ttei S 85487 


1 


Western American Bank (Europe) Ltd has been established by 
Hambros Bank Limited, London, National Bank of Detroit, 
Pacific National Bank, Los Angeles and 
>118 Fargo Bank, San Francisco. 
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THE STOCK EXCHANGE, LONDON 

under whose presidency the Generel Assembly of the Federation Internationale des 
Bourses de Valeurs (F.I.B.V.) Is meeting In London, welcomes delegates from: 



American Stock Exchange 

Amsterdam Stock Exchange 

Brussels Stock Exchange 

Copenhagen Stock Exchange 

Association of German Stock 
Exchanges 

Italian Stock Exchanges 

Johannesburg Stock Exchange 

Luxembourg Stock Exchange 

Madrid Stock Exchange 

New York Stock Exchange 

Paris Stock Exchange 

Stockholm Stock Exchange 

Association of Swiss Stock 
Exchanges 

Tokyo Stock Exchange 
Toronto Stock Exchange 
Vienna Stock Exchange 



THE ACTIVITIES AND INTERESTS OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE, 
LONDON, ARE WORLpWlDE 
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there is another problem. This is the 
possibility that the City is on the whole 
unfavourably impressed by the relation¬ 
ship between SII, its controlling interests 
and its principal investments. In short, 
both African Life and the smaller 
Guarantee Life are thought to be 
Cchlesinger properties, apart from the 
stakes held'through SII, in which case 
putside SII shareholders are at a consi¬ 
derable remove from the levers of power, 
in theory as well as practice. 

This week has brought the announce¬ 
ment that SII has acquired a 52% 
interest in two other non-quoted 
Schlesinger offshoots, at a cost of more 
than £2 mn. Even ,» this raises a point 
of principle : whether SII is paying a 
fair price (who’s to judge ?), given the 
redeeming feature that control has 
passed. In fact there is every reason 
to expect that the group will, if anything, 
be treating SII rather kindly at present 
% the hope of improving its market 
rating—as the Johannesburg market 
must have thought, marking the price 
up is fid over the week to Wednesday’s 
17s 4d. But that is hardly sufficient 
ground for deciding that it deserves a 
London quotation in its present form. 

Gamage, set and 
match 


Shareholders who stayed with A. W. 
Gamage until the ‘sweet end can have 
no complaints. Sterling Guarantee Trust, 
having gained control in the market, is 
taking them out on a p/e of around 
65 on last year’s earnings ; and is to 
pay 33s 6d, which is is 6d higher than 
it is required to. L T nder the takeover 
panel’s rules, a bidder is only required 
to offer the weighted average price of 
Jfixe shares it has purchased in the market 
to outstanding shareholders. Sterling 
launched its bid having acquired 9% 
at prices below 12s. The prices entering 
into the weighted average calculation 
started at around the 22s fid of Sterling’s 
second offer when it already had 30%. 
£0 the shares needed to push over the 
50% mark still left the average below the 
improved bid hy St Martins Property. 
Thus Sterling was able to beat St 
Martins without offering a higher bid. 
Although this is within the letter of 
the takeover code, it is not within its 
spirit. Sterling’s accumulated strength 
could have been construed as thwart¬ 
ing the alternative bid. And that 
explains why, without any prompting 
by the panel, Sterling has met the 
current value of the other bid. It is still 


a cheap buy: the cost of acquiring all 
Gamage’s capital will have worked out 
at 28s 3d per share, or £5.6 mn. 

Shareholders who sold out earlier in 
the game will be gnashing their teeth. 
Their directors had hardly been helpful. 
Apart from vague references to 
redevelopment plans, the last time the 
properties Were valued for the balance 
sheet was in 1964. Advisers S. G. 
Warburg hardly emerged covered with 


glory either. The bank stayed on to 
counsel both Gamage and St Martins 
(Samuel Montagu retired entirely 
because both Sterling and Gamage were 
its clients) and advised the company to 
accept the St Martins bid. One of the 
directors of Warburgs, Mr Frank Smith, 
is also a director of St Martins. In the 
circumstances the panel had no 
complaints of conflict of interest. But 
the indignity of the defeat is apparent. 


Accountancy principles: suitable 
treatments for cases 


Scottish chartered accountants have 
always been regarded, certainly by 
themselves, as the elite of an elitist 
profession; shrewder, better-trained 
(they all have at least one year of 
university level education during their 
apprenticeship) and their thinking more 
rigorous than that of their English 
institute cousins. Some years ago one of 
them, Mr Robert Morison, described 
an accountant as “an artist—he finds 
a subject; he studies it; he must be 
moved; and then he endeavours to 
portray his subject faithfully. The main 
principle involved is one of truth.” In 
a paper to the Scottish accountants’ 
summer school this year, his brother, 
Mr Arthur Morison, develops the theme 
of truth portrayal, and in the process 
delivers an elegant attack on the English 
mstitute’s search after accounting 
principles that can be adopted as 
standard, or normal or recommended— 
which is what the press has been crying 
out for after each accounting brouhaha, 
most recently over the Pergamon affair 

Accounting, he says, is like a language, 
neutral to its subject matter It is a 
set of conventions for describing how a 
business is doing (profit and loss 
acoeunt) and where it now is (balance 
sheet). These depend as much on the 
future as the past. “One is seeking to 
convey a picture of things that (in any 
complex case) cannot possibly be known 
until long after they have ceased to 
matter. The hall-mark of accounting, as 
of all commercial activity, is uncer¬ 
tainty.” The job of the company 
accountant is to present a well-reasoned, 
well-expressed view of these things. The 
job of the auditor is to check that the 
basic facts are right, and that the view 
taken is not unduly optimistic, judging 
by the past record and his assessment 
of what the future holds. That is why 
auditors have a look at current sales 
as a check on the value of the year-end 
Stocks, to take a simple example. 

Consistency may be a bar to truth. 
Suppose—to invent an example—a pub¬ 
lisher of magazines writes off the costs 
of producing them as they occur and 
places no value on back numbers. This 
is fine so long as the demand for back 
numbers is small. If things change and 
there is found to be a large and tteady 



Morison: Arthurian logic 

market for them, then it gives a truer 
picture of the business to start giving 
them a value than to be consistent and 
not to. Judgment, discretion, indepen¬ 
dence—these qualities are more important 
than consistency if the truth is to be 
told 

The search for one permissible 
accounting treatment for any one set of 
facts is misguided. Philosophical and 
theoretical research may, one day, pro¬ 
vide a structure from which unique 
principles may be deduced. It is doubt¬ 
ful, but the exercise is useful. Pragmatic 
research will only prove that a great 
many different treatments are in fact 
used Choosing one, for no other reason 
than that it is necessary to have com- 
formitv (over time and with other com¬ 
panies), means that the others could be 
equally good at conveying the truth. 
In any case authoritative recom¬ 
mendations are usually cither badly 
written or encompass so many conflict¬ 
ing ideas as to be useless. The fairest 
treatment should be used. But—and this 
is Mr Monson’s revolutionary thought 
that would drive most accountants to 
reaction and a rule book—the reasons 
why a particular treatment is used 
should be spelt out. Each and every 
accountant should be his own account¬ 
ancy principles steering committee, each 
audit, each year. Yes, the Scottish 
accountants have a reputation for being 
hard-working, too. 
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Lloyds and Bolsa __ 

Sizewise banking 

Lloyds and Bolsa International, the new 
bank being set up to effect the merger 
of Lloyds Bank Europe (LBE) and the 
Bank of London and South America, 
should be one of the major international 
•merchant banks in the world. With 
deposits of between £1,400 nin and 
£1,500 mn, the backing of Lloyds Bank 
and Mellon Bank International, whose 
respective stakes after full conversion 
would be 50.01% and 19.24%, and 
the existing investment activities of Bolsa 
(particularly in the Eurobond market), 
it will be a powerful force. Certainly the 
logic of the merger is indisputable. 

In the first part of the deal, LBE is 
increasing its share capital from £10 mn 
to £25.4 mn to equate its capital to 
deposits ratio with Bolsa. The new bank 
will then exchange its shares with Bolsa 
on a one-for-one basis, and will at the 
same time offer Lloyds 14. i mn shares 
for LBE. Lloyds, which already holds 
26.3% of Bolsa, will then hold 52.71% 
of the new bank. Bolsa's second largest 
shareholder is Mellon International, 
which has rights to subscril>e for up to 
25% of Bolsa’s shares up to 1983. Mellon 
will emerge initially with 10.1% of the 
new bank, with its stake increasing to 
19.24% after full conversion in 1984. 
Lloyds’ stake will then be 50.01%. 

The banks are complementary in terms 
of branches, with overlap only in Paris. 
LBE is more widely represented in 
Europe, with Bolsa offering extensive 
Latin and Central American coverage 
plus Spain and Portugal in Europe. On 
short and medium term finance, the joint 
clientele of both banks (and Mellon) 
will clearly provide continuing business 
in this highly competitive market. But so 
many new banks have already entered 
this field that the old instant growth 
cannot be taken for granted. On the 
issues and investment side, Bolsa has co- 
managed Eurobond issues and is also 


involved in the secondary trading 
market. This will be a new area for 
Lloyds. It is too early to predict whether 
the new bank’s size and influence will 
automatically give it very strong* placing 
power, and whether it will develop into 
a major lead bank for Eurobond issues. 

The market’s worries about dilution of 
Bolsa’s earnings (the deal will in effect 
increase the latter’s equity by 57% while 
LBE contributes around 30% in earnings 
on a disclosed basis) are largely inap¬ 
propriate at this stage. The group will 
now have an additional £15.4 mn of 
Lloyds’ cash and will in addition be 
operating within a more widely based 
trading environment. The more interest¬ 
ing conjecture is whether Lloyds’ other 
international bank, National and Grind- 
lays, in which it shares ownership with 
First National Bank of New York and 
which operates largely in Africa and the 
East (both areas of non-overlap), will 
in time link up with Lloyds and Bolsa 
International to form a really massive 
international merchant bank. 


Tanganyika Concessions 


Irritants 


Shareholders of Tanganyika Concessions 
have the consolation that the financial 
year saw Lonrho, that arch rival of last 
year, firmly trounced—as to market 
performance as much as on the score 
of actual and potential participation in 
the Congo’s transport system. Having 
lost out in its bid for a stake in the 
Katangan copper revenues (the 
management contract went wholly to 
Union Miniere in which Tanks has an 
18% stake), Lonrho went on to get a 
flea in its ear for its trouble over a rail 
link from Port Francqui to Banane. It 
has even been reduced to a battle to 
assert its authority over Cominiire, the 
Belgian subsidiary on which its Congo 
hopes have been pinned. 
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However, Tanks has had its problems 
too. The most damaging for its market 
capitalisation has clearly been the price 
of copper, which rose to about £750 
a ton in March only to drop to £484 
by this week, a decline to 75% of the 
level of a year ago. The market’s keen 
sense of anticipation has yet to be 
justified by a fall of earnings from this 
source—indeed the contribution from 
Union Miniire has grown by 30%— 
but on present indications it surely will 
be. And in the meantime earnings are 
down in aggregate, by 8% to £2.3 mn, 
which paradoxically has been due 
entirely to the one bullish factor on 
the immediate horizon, the 90%-owned 
Benguela Railway. 

The other irritant which must be 
having its effect on the share price is 
the impasse reached with the substantial 
minority of preference shareholders who 
have succeeded in blocking the board’s 
attempts both to increase the company’s 
borrowing powers and to put a redemp¬ 
tion date on the preference shares. The 
argument has to do with the k terms 
offered. Although there arQbipqritably 
two sides to the stoiy, hoMfera of the 
equity are entitled to feei^lthemselves 
held to ransom. The ordinary shares 
look quite fully priced even at Thiol- 
day’s 37s 3d, representing a slight setback 
on the results. 

j»rtq 


Results of the week 



Turnover 
change 
mn % 

Pretax 

mn 

profits 

change 

% 

EamlngaS 

change 

% 

Price 6 mtha 
on Wad. change* 

% 

P/E 

ratio 

Chairman's 

Chairmen' 

Much as expected 
. EMI 

£225 

+ 28 

£21 

+ 19 

£0.12 

+ 11 

£1.79 

— 26 

14 

£42 

Sir J. Lockwood 

t Goiwna Holdings 

£8 

+ 17 

£1 

+ 16 

£0.14 

+ 17 

£1.09 

+ i 

8 

£1 

H. N. Sporborg 
G. Kenning 

Kenning Motor 

£80 

+ 7 

£2 

+ 1 

£0.04 

- 2 

£0.57 

- 7 

13 

£11 

Tanganyika Cons. 

n/a 

n/a 

£3 

- 17 

£0.16 

- 8 

£1.84 

-16 

12 

n/a 

Lord Coiytpn 

Disappointing 
Associated Leisure 

n/« 

n/a 

£2 

- 11 

£0.051 

- 9 

£0.29 

-42 

6 

£7 

Lord Jessat 

Glaxo 

£158 

+ 13 

£24 

+ 10 

£0.17 

+ 10 

£3.76 

- 5 

£22 

£23 

Sir A. H. Wilson 


S per share • share price * previous yeer n/a not available 
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the Bank of Spain with the number 7.795 






short for 

JranffurterJWgenmne 

ZEITUNG FOR DEUTSCHLAND 

One of Europe’s 
top five papers * 


* the other four are: 
Financial Times, 

Neue Zurcher Zeitung, 
The fcuonomist, 

Le Monde 


Ktera 


with advertising offices in Great Britain 

Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung 
U.K.-Advertisement Office 
Room 300 C • Bracken House 
10 Cannon Street • London E.C.4 
Phone 01-236 3716 

For financial advertising: 

U. K.- Financial-Advertisement Oftices 
Throgmorton Publications Ltd. 

30 Finsbury Square - London E.C.2 
Phone 01-6284050 
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Omega 

GonsteUation. 
It tells the time. 

And a few 
things more. 



It tells the date, the hour, the 
minute, the second. All with a fa¬ 
natical attention to accuracy. 

It also makes a statement 
about design. Avant-garde design, 
fyifiys, perhaps, that form is as im¬ 
portant to you as function, and 
makes a fetish of both. 

The new Omega Constellation 
takes a page out of tomorrow: its 
ultra-precise chronometer move¬ 
ment is computer-designed. Yet its 
stainless steel or 18-carat gold case 
Scarved out of a solid olock of 
metal, and finished by hand. 

Not even a computer could re¬ 
place the Omega craftsmen who do 
that job. 

The bracelet grows out of the 
case in a flowing, meticulously- 
graduated line. It is integrated with 
the watch. But so is everything else. 
The key word to describe it, in fact, 
is the word integrity. 

1 Not surprisingly, therefore, it 
is $felf-winding, shock-proof, anti- 
jrtiagnetic. The glass has been given 
a completely waterproof setting: 
easy enough to manage in a round 
watch, taxing in a square. 

Even the lubricants are origi¬ 
nal. They had to be, because the 
computer recommended a speed¬ 
ed up movement. To compensate 
for the extra wear, Omega's re¬ 
searchers developed a synthetic 
lubricant 100% more wear-resistant 
than any known before. 

«f The Constellation is a chrono- 
ofeter . which means that its accu¬ 
racy has been tested and officially 
certified. In fact, every Constella¬ 
tion Chronometer ever made has 
pa»sed the official 360-hour ordeal 
ot the Swiss Institutes for Official 
Chronometer Tests “with espe¬ 
cially good results". 

The new computer-designed 
Constellation is even more accurate 
than the rest. 

So if beauty is often only skin- 
deep, here is the exception. When 
you own a Constellation you have 
the assurance that, for once, it isn't, 
t This is Omega quality at the 
• -urface, in depth, and to the second. 


1 OMEGA 


The last ward in modem timekeeping 












When youfre a 
wodd bank like Chaser 
you try to move 
a little faster, 
than everyone else. 

And we have moved faster. We're the 
biggest lender to U. S. business, and one of the 
best banks you can do business with any¬ 
where in the world. Chase looks big. (Perhaps 
even slow.) But when it comes to moving 
fast to give a customer a competitive edge, 
then just watch our speedy footwork. Chase 
is the bank that makes things happen. 
Remember.. .you have a friend at Chase. 

1 Chase Manhattan Plaza, 

New York, N. Y. 10015. Member FDIC. 

CHASE MANHATTAN 
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Books; finding the really rare 
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>oks arc big money these days. 
There are few retail markets in 
which individual items are 
offered at over £i mn: 
antiquarian books have be¬ 
come one of them. In a recent 
catalogue Hans P. Kraus of 
New York made history by 
offering a book at between 
$2.50 mn and $2.75 mn. It 
the Shuckburgh-Evelyn copy 
the Gutenberg bible of the 

Amazingly for any collectors' 
object in this price bracket, this 
is not a perfect copy. It has had 
leaves from another mutilated 
copy inserted. Its full history 
and the story of its acquisition 
can be found in Professor David 
Randall's “Dukedom Large 
Enough” (New York, Random 
House, Sio) When he was in 
the market place (notably at 
^Scribners in New York when 
John Carter held up the 
London end) Gutenbergs sold at 
Sotheby's for £8,000. 

At one time it was thought 
that the 42-linc Gutenberg bible 
was the earliest printed book. 
Now this is questionable. It is, 
however, beyond doubt a most 
important, perhaps the most 
important, book in the history 
of European culture. That that 
is now its market price 
nobody need query: this 
is helped by the probability that 
no other copy will come on the 
tjparket in the next few decades. 
After all, the last year has seen 
$64,583 paid for a pamphlet, 
the Pierce Butler annotated 
copy of the first printing in 
1787 of the Constitution 01 the 
United States of America, Phila¬ 
delphia. And he would be a 
Jf&d salesman who didn’t run 
that particular pamphlet up to 
over a hundred thousand 
dollars if it came up again. 
The patrons of Gutenberg and 
Caxton set their work side by 
side with the manuscripts in 
their libraries. On their deaths 
it was not only their successors 
who acquired them ; the great 
‘Hr age of commerce had just 
begun and the newly affluent 
merchant classes formed lib¬ 
raries too. Soon the bookseller 


appeared and, since the output 
of the presses was so small, he 
had to deal mainly in second¬ 
hand printed books. Holland 
today seems above all a land of 
booksellers and so it was in 
the sixteenth century and has 
been ever since. Many of the 
greatest names in the profession 
have been, and are, Dutch. But 
now there are famous anti¬ 
quarian booksellers from Lima 
to Tokyo. Although London 
remains, perhaps rather pre¬ 
cariously, the world capital or 
book collecting, it is because of 
its great salesrooms and the 
catholic range of British collec¬ 
tors in the past. 

Forming a library 

One man alone, Sir Thomas 
Phillipps (1798-1872), tried to 
own at least one copy of every 
book ever published as well as 
over 30,000 manuscripts. No 
man could have succeeded but 
the story of the formation of 
his library reads like a thriller 
in the books about it by Mr 
A. N. I,. Munby, librarian of 
King’s College, Cambridge. The 
story of its dispersal and the 
fortunes it has made is a serial 
which has by no means reached 
its end. Sotheby's has been 
holding saleft of the apparently 
inexhaustible store of Phillipps 
books and manuscripts for 
years. One, of Spanish 
material, was held on June 16th 
and contained such things as 
the text of Lope de Vegans 
poem on the death of Francis 
Drake: Spain’s greatest poet 
paying tribute to his country's 
greatest enemy, the sort of item 
which every dealer and collector 
dreams of finding. This 
particular sale fetched £45,855. 
Of course many collections 
that get into the salesrooms arc 
still unpretentious. But the 
increase m turnover gives some 
idea of the rise in prices and 
quality. Last season Sotheby’s 
and its American subsidiary 
Parke-Bernet realised £3.26 mn 
in sales of books and manu¬ 
scripts, compared with £1.55 mn 
in 1964-65. Corresponding 
figures at Christie’s were 


£ 73 L 754 anti £266,392. The 
spate of new universities 
and colleges the world over has 
ensured a record demand for 
books in all fields. Although 
since the days of Gutenberg 
editions have got steadily larger 
and larger, rare books of all 
periods are getting rarer and 
rarer. Certainly Sotheby’s (and 
other salesrooms) is having 
more and more book sales of 
high quality. In early June it 
sold the fifth part of the collec¬ 
tion of the late Major J. R. 
Abbey, one of the greatest 
English collectors of our time. 
Just over 100 lots of modern 
French illustrated books and 
bindings made £62,025. Three 
years ago, in June 1967, a 
selection from the Abbey library 
occupied three consecutive 
mornings at Sotheby's and 
realised £162,925. Books of 
this class will become more and 
more the portable money of 
our time. 

Booksellers' problems 

Collectors at all levels 
grumble about the prices not 
only in the salesrooms but in 
the bookshops. Booksellers point 
out that their overheads are 
rising, what with SET, postal 
and insurance charges, higher 
wages. An inch of shelf space 
in London’s Berkeley Square or 
Savile Row is costed at around 
1 os, a formidable figure to add 
to the price of a book. Worst of 
all, ten years ago a bookseller 
could sit in London, Oxford or 
Cambridge and be within easy 
reach of almost every major 
book that came on the market. 
In 1970 he must be in New 
York, Toronto, Sydney, Tokyo, 
Hamburg or Florence, to put it 
at the lowest. Canadian books 
are irresistibly drawn to 
Canada, Australian ones to 
Australia; soon Indonesian 
books will go to Jakarta and 
Korean ones to Seoul. In spite 



of air freight costs, books can 
be flown to the countries of 
origin easily and relatively 
cheaply, and fiercely nation¬ 
alistic collectors will pay the 
highest prices for them on their 
home ground. At one time all 
books came to Europe; today, 
if they have any conceivable 
non-European interest, such as 
missionary journals recording 
field-work in Africa or Asia, 
they speed away from it. 
Collectors of ^ Pacificiana, for 
instance, must compete on 
native grounds, more often than 
not losing the contest. While 
some antiques are most fashion¬ 
able and most sought-after off 
their home ground, this does 
not seem to be true of books. 
At least not yet. 

Modest collectors of books, 
who loved the former untidy 
Dickensian look of antiquarian 
bookshops, ask why they should 
want to change this image. It Is 
all part and parcel of having 
become big business. Still, habits 
don't really change easily. 
When the London firm of 
Bertram Rota, famous for first 
editions, moved from its old 
shop in Vigo Street—where 
customers treaded circuitous 
jungle tracks through forests of 
books—-to the clinically ordered 
spaces of Savile Row its cus¬ 
tomers were a little uneasy. 
But the floor soon became 
happily cluttered with stock, 
staff and customers. Maggs in 
Berkeley Square could not have 
more elegant premises, a great 
town house where trade should 
never be mentioned. But callers 
can always reckon on a welcome 
from Mr John Maggs in shirt¬ 
sleeves or working coat. And 
although Blackwells in Oxford’s 
Ship Street has recently laid a 
carpet, old hands are hopeful 
that it is only a surface gesture. 
Costs are one problem to the 
antiquarian bookseller. Reprintf 
are another. Reprint publishing 
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has become a major industry 
and not altogether a legitimate 
one. The reprint publisher 
works by first touting a possible 
reprint round all possible 
buyers. If he gets a sufficient 
response to make printing 
viable, he costs the book, adds 
on a substantial profit, and 
publishes. (If he doesn’t get 
takers then the book will con¬ 
tinue to appear on his list for 
future publication, but he will, 
in fact, quietly burv the idea.) 
This means that the librarian 
of a new university or school 
may pay a vastly exaggerated 
figure for a book which, if he 
exerted himself, he could buy 
with case. The Times Literary 
Supplement recently discussed 
the case of “ Memoirs ” by 
Mark Pattison, the nineteenth 
century rector of Lincoln 
College. The original edition 
can be bought for a couple of 
pounds or so ; a new annotated 
edition with preface and notes 
by John Sparrow is to be 
published soon at around 50s; 
yet two reprint publishers have 
brought out unembellished 
reprints at 6 guineas and 8 
guineas, presumably well sub¬ 
scribed in advance 

Reprints, if of any quality, give 
the antiquarian bookseller a 
headache. One school of 
thought believes that all copies 
should be automatically marked 
down to below the price of the 
reprint, even if it means taking 
a loss. Others argue that what 
any sensible man wants is the 
original edition or the best 
edition, in those cases where it 
is a later one, and that the 
price should be unaltered. In 
the case of something like a first 
folio this is self-evident, but is 
it so in the case of Babbage 
on the calculating machine, 
a book rapidly reaching 
the £1,000 mark because of its 
importance in the history of 
computers ? 


Bookbuyers' traps 

Such problems have brought the 
eclipse ahd almost total dis¬ 
appearance of the general 
antiquarian bookseller. Firms 
have increasingly turned to 
specialisation, not always with 
happy results. It is fine to be 
like Otto Haas or Henry Baron 
(both in London) and devote 
yourseN to music and musical 
htfttks. It means that dealer and 
oistomer share a common 
interest and that both gain 
immensely from it. But experts 
don 4 t grow on trees and the 
general bookseller who, seeing 
that there are now great 
demands for scientific history, 


medical history, technology, 
military books, decides to 
change over to one of these 
fields may find himself unlucky 
in his choice of staff, or on the 
reliance that he must put on 
one man. 

Consequently there are too 
few antiquarian bookshops 
now; they are not keeping pace 
with the education explosion 
and many university towns have 
none. The capital costs of 
stocking a shop, quite apart 
from running it, are so great 
that the chances of opening one 
cold are very remote. Before 
1939 most good retail book¬ 
shops had a secondhand depart¬ 
ment. Martyn Goff, now 
director of the National Book 
League, one of the few to make 
a success of retail bookselling 
in recent years, is sure that, 
instead of diversifying into toys 
or records or greetings cards, 
retail booksellers should start 
just such a department. But he 
insists that, if they do, they 
must engage special and pro¬ 
perly trained staff who will run 
this side of the business and 
nothing else. Whether enough 
of such staff exist is another 
matter. 

An obsession 

As with other forms of col¬ 
lecting, you can burn your 
fingers in buying old books. 
Look how T. J. Wise (1859- 
1938) took people in. A man of 
no formal education, he became 
an undisputed authority 4 in his 
chosen field of nineteenth cen¬ 
tury English literature He 
produced bibliographies of 
almost every major poet of the 
period. At the same time he 
was a master forger producing, 
with the aid of obscure printers, 
hitherto unknown pamphlets 
which supposedly preceded the 
first editions of all the great 
names, Tennyson, Browning, 
Ruskin. He was also, in the 
plainest of terms, a thief. His 
benefactions, and his scholar¬ 
ship, gave him access to the 
British Museum, everything in 
the library; he ustd this free¬ 
dom to plunder leaves from its 
copies of books to make up 
lacunae in his own. Yet when 
two young scholars, John 
Garter and Graham Pollard, 
first raised doubts about his 
honesty, they were almost 
ostracised lip both professional 
and amateur bookmen. Even 
today, there is more sympathy 
for Mr Wise than real con¬ 
demnation. The world of books 
know* only too well what the 
word obsession means. 



Carter , Randall: travailing # browsing 


How to find out 

As Sotheby’s senior adviser on 
books, John Garter now shuttles 
across the Atlantic, almost in 
perpetual motion, looking after 
book sales in both London and 
New York. He and Pollard still 
publish work on the Wise 
question but he has also written 
some of the best books on any 
form of collecting. “ An ABC 
of Book Collecting ” and “ Book 
Collectors and Book Collect¬ 
ing” are required reading for 
book collectors. But change 
“book” into “stamp” or 
“matchbox label” or “Meis¬ 
sen,” and the truths about 
dealers and customers are seen 
to be universal. 

When Percy Muir, another 
great bookseller, edited “New 
Paths in Book Collecting ” 
(recently reprinted), Carter 
wrote about collecting detertive 
stories. At that time, in spite of 
Conan Doyle and Dorothy 
Sayers, they were regarded in 
the same light as penny dread¬ 
fuls. Carter’s essay changed that 
situation almost overnight and 
now the publishing history of 
Fergus Hume’s “The Mystery 
of a Hansom Cab ” is as closely 
studied as that of “ Paradise 
Lost ” Penny dreadfuls are as 
eagerly collected too. 

If you come new to book¬ 
collecting, how do you find out 
about dealers ? Well, you can 
get lists and you learn from 
experience. The Antiquarian 
Booksellers Association, under 
the presidency of Mr Porter of 
Galloway and Porter, the Cam¬ 
bridge booksellers, with a cen¬ 
tury of experience behind them, 
held their annual fair as usual 
at the National Book League’s 
premises in Albemarle Street 
earlier this year. Many great 
names do not appear at this 
fair, no Maggs, no Quaritch, 
no Ftancis Edwards, no Hey- 


wood Hill, to name but four 

whose premises are close at 

hand. They know that the 

buyers who come to London 
the fair will visit them auto¬ 
matically. Many of the firms 
who do show do not operate 
shops or even offices in the 

normal sense of the word ; they 
do most of their business by 
post from home. The fair is 
their only shop window and 
they try to make the most of 
it, saving up stock for months 
in advance. But this year’s fair 
was, by common consent, a dull 
and poor one, and many book¬ 
sellers question whether £ 
should be continued in it? 
present form 

This year the best way in 
England of seeing what 

book-collecting entails has been 
to go to the various exhibitions 
which have marked the 

centenary of the death of 
Charles Dickens. Dickens House 
in Doughty Street has one 
that is still on. The most 
evocative of all has been the 
small one which David Cobbold 
prepared ait Knebworth House, 
near Stevenage (where Dickens 
wrote part of David CoppJty 
fields, to celebrate the long 
friendship of Dickens and 

Bulwer Lytton. 

What of books as an invest¬ 
ment ? John Caitcr says: 

“Although the prices of some 
books in the currently fashion¬ 
able sectors of the marketjto** 
science, medicine, geography, 
colour-plate view books and 
natural history books, and per¬ 
haps press books—may have 
risen more steeply than their 
degree of rarity justifies, I am 
of the opinion that fine copies 
of really rare books of import¬ 
ance in whatever field wilLj 
continue to rtee in price and to 
deserve it.” So there’s some¬ 
thing to go for yet even in this 
inflated market. 
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Only National Airlines flies daily non-stops to Miand with movies.* And from Miami to Houston. To California. TO 
>all of Florida. Groat connections to the Caribbean, Central and South America. Np crowded New York airports* 
Leave London any day at the civilized hour of 10:40 and be in Miami by 16:10. Time for a sip, adip, or a great connect 
lion to anyplace in the New World. For reservations, call your travel agent, or National Airlines at 01-629-8272, 
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tfat*onbt%*noura American Expreee, Barelageard, Carte Blanche, Dinere Club, UA TP, our own card, and oath. 
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(CHILI) & BOLIVIA 
RAILWAY ^ 
COMPANY 

n 

The Eighty-second Annual Gene¬ 
ral Meeting was held on October 
13 in London. 

Mr. , W. T. Caulfeild, the 
Chairman, presided and, in &L 
course of his speech, saiitls*" 

In 1969 a number of factors 
contributed to the lower profit, 
the chief being the smaller 
tonnage of copper moved from 
Chuquicamata and a reduction in 
the volume of our business to 
Bolivia. There was also that 
very substantial payment in 
respect of back taxes. 

I expect you are npw mom 
interested in the events of ■ 
current year. In Chile, we can 
expect that as from the 4th 
November there will be a 
declared Marxist President. 

A certain amount of nationali¬ 
sation must be expected but we 
believe that there will be a place 
for your Company to continue 
in its present form. I would how¬ 
ever be very foolish indeed to 
make any prediction as to what 
the immediate, future holds in 
Btore for us. 



Keyser Ullmann 

Holdings Limited 


"4 secure foundation for future expansion and profitability” 

Edward du Cann - Chairman. 


Extracts from Chairman's circulated 
statement 

I am honoured to succeed Mr. Charles M 
Keyser as Chairman and i hope we shall 
continue to chart a path of development and 
steady progress during the years ahead. 

The period of statutory dividend limitation 
having ended we have thought it appropriate 
to increase the final dividend payment by {% 
making 13£% for the year (12|% last year). 

Last year we suffered a slight interruption of 
our progress, our banking profits being a little 
below last year's record figures, mainly due to 
difficult conditions ruling in the international 
markets in which we are steadily developing 
our business. I have no doubt that the decisions 
to widen further the range of our international 
activities will result in increased profitability. 

Our non-banking profits before taxation and 
minority interests were 13*9% higher - after 
taxation and minority interests the amount 
attributable to shareholders was 5*6% down. 

The banking subsidiary has continued to 
develop. The growth of our sterling lending was 
again restricted by Government but we are 
continuing to seek opportunities to increase 
our foreign currency lending. A medium term 
loan bank is being formed in partnership with 
five major American banks. This should begin 


trading later in the current financial year. Our 
Swiss banking subsidiary, Keyser Ullmann S.A. 
in Geneva, whioh opened for business in 
August 1969 has progressed satisfactorily 
and according to plan. 

The development Of the investment 
management department is proceeding, and 
we have recently acquired Capital Life 
Assurance Society Limited. Those sections of 
our business concerned with corporate 
finance and advice to industrial companies 
have been busy and our experience in the 
new issue, merger and industrial advisory fields 
is in increasing demand. 

There is a prudent limit to the pace at which 
development can be undertaken. Nonetheless, 
we regard each of these moves as being in 
sum the establishment of a secure foundation 
for future expansion and profitability. 



1970 

1969 


£'000 

£000 

Net profit of the Group after 



tax and transfers to reserves 

782 

804 

Minority interests 

207 

164 

Profit attributable to the 



. Group 

574 

640 

Dividends 

359 

339 

Retained prpf it 

215 

301 


DE WENDEL S.A. 


The Ordinary General Meeting held on 14th September 1970 
approved the accounts of tne financial year 1969-1970. a 
12 month period, showing a net profit of 20,328,306.29 Frs.. 
and decided to distributees net dividend of 3.50 Frs. per 
share which, with the tax credit, represents a total payment 
of 5.25 Frs. per share against 3.75 for the previous year. V 

The Board's report provides impressive figures resulting 
from the activities? of WENDEL-SIDELOH, the Company's 
main subsidiary. It states, in particular, that the turnover 
figure (taxes excluded) achieved by WENDEL-SIDELOR 
during tne first six months of the current yfcaf emotpued to 
3,092,000,000 Frs., *n (advance of 50% over the oorreepond- . 
irtg period Of 1969. 

authorised the Board 
ital to e maximum 

_ ______ . ___ __ euld enable the 

Company to participate, to the extent of its 50% holding, 
*h the, forthcoming increase in the capital of WENDELr 
SIDELOf} whose investment programme in Lorraine covers 
the modernisation of its own equipment and also the setting 
bp, at SACIL0R, of two further converters which will raise 
the annual odtput capacity of the oxygen driven steel-works 
from tJOOftOfify tons to 4,000,000 tone. 

The Board of Directors decided, in accordance with the 
aforesaid authorisation, to proceed with an increase of the 
'Company's capital of 83,300,000 Frs. by issuing one new 
phars, at the subscription price of 60 Frs., for three existing 
sharep. 
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Subscription 

prices 


These subscription prices are for 
one year's subscription (62 issues). 

By surface mail 

throughout the world £10 ($24.00) 
♦Airspeeded—Europe ■ £12 ($28.80) 
Airspbadad—theworld 
exclitijtihg‘EUrope £18($38.40) 

Reduced students' rates 

By surface mail 

throughout the world '£7 ($16.80) 
Airspeeded—Europe . £9 ($21.60) 
Airspeeded—the world -* 

, excluding Europe ' ffS ($31.20) 

Tbs Economist quarterly 
fnctex Jjsstiss per annum) 

By surface9naH ,J 

throMghoutthatyOtld £2 ($4.80) 

•A^pbeded-as the quality of air 
fraight'bnd Si^Tiair services varies in 
different' Situations, we wilt use the 
best available service compatible with 
speed anti delivery for a particular 
territory. 

Thb'Eoonomist 
Subscription Department 
64 St Jamtt’e Street London SW1 
Telephone: 01 -930 5168 


In my circulated statement 1 , 
cbmmented on the very pootjL 
results for the first six months 
of this year. Copper shipments 
did begin to improve in July, 
and if the present trend is main¬ 
tained, ' it looks as if we should 
finish the year with about the 
same amount of traffic from 
Chuquicamata and Exotica com¬ 
bined as we had last year from 
Chuquicamata alone, provided 
the new strike at the mine does 
not last too long. 

There has also been a reduc¬ 
tion in traffic to Bolivia, although 
-Down . / traffic, principally 
minerals, has been about the 
same as in 1969. % 

Overall, even if there are no 
further interruptions to normal 
business for the rest of this year, 
pur estimate is that both tonnage 
and net-ton-kilometrage will fie 
5% down on last year’s. 

In the nirantinoe, costs have 
kept*going up* I am afrakt 
therefore, that because of theX** 
factors the prospects for the 
current year cannot be described 
as anything* hut gloojny*, 

’ The law \pufi ■ against T -us' 'in 
Bolivia has at long last been 
settled. It had however to be a 
compromised settlement at a 
substantial cost, but we thought 
it the best solution'in the circum- , 
stances. The properties can nowr] 
be sold ] 

The report and accounts were 
adopted apd the payment of a 
dividend of 3 i% was approved. 
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COMPANY STATEMENTS 


III 


Interim Statement First half of year 1970 

■ Figures confirm the continuing growth of new long term business. 

New sums assured for the half year exceed by £59 million same period in 1969. 

■ Over 20% increase in new premium income for long term business. 

■ Directors have declared an interim ordinary dividend of 7d. (1969—6id.) and an 
interim special dividend of 2d. (1969—nil). 

H Property and miscellaneous accident business in U.K. remains satisfactory. 

Basic premium rates for private car insurance not raised in 1970. 

Legal S: 

General 

■ Growth of direct overseas business slower than in U.K. 

Indications are that experience may not be as favourable as last year. 

B Marine underwriting loss should not exceed the provision made in the 1969 accounts. 

Copies of the full Interim Statement may he obtained from the Secretary, Legal and General Assurance Society Limited. 
Temple Court, 11 Queen Victoria Street, London , EC4N 4TP. 


LONDON MERCHANT 
SECURITIES LIMITED 

Extract from Chairman's review and accounts 
as at 3tst March 1970 

Growth continued in the year under review and group 
profits rose by some 30%. 

Profits of the property division again advanced and 
further increases in both rental income and asset 
value will accrue from developments currently in train. 
Significantly improved results were also achieved by 
the industrial and Scotch whisky divisions, which 
continue to progress in the present year. 


GROUP RESULTS 
Issued Capital 
Total assets 
Net profit 
before taxation 

Net profit after tax 
and minorities 
Dividends 


1970 1969 

£11,767,483 £11,375,000 
£107,814,753 £101,239,004 

£3,716,679 £2,860,739 


£1,319,719 

£780,000 


£964,422 

£780,000 


Full report aadaccovats available from the Secretary. 
Si tiekp Sueat. Londo* W1. 


salter 



Record profits 
again 


The following are extracts from the Report & Accounts and 

Statement by Mr. R. P. S. Bache Chairman and Managing 

Director, at the Company’s Annual General Meeting on 9th 

October, 1970. 

Q Profit before taxation for the year ended 31st March 1970 
has increased by nearly £9,000 over last year's record 
figure to £329,090, whilst the profit available for appro¬ 
priation has increased substantially due to taxation relief 
in respect of prior years' losses. Payment of a similar 
dividend (25%) to last year is proposed. 

Q The Trade & Industrial sectionof our weighing machine 
business has been very active during the last 12 
months; part of this activity has been due to the change 
of coinage which has meant substantial additional 
turnover in the sale of machines to banks throughout 
the country. We anticipate that the move to metrication 
over the next few years will prove of some benefit to the 
Company. 

Q Our Engineering Components Group has been most 
successful during the year and has shown improved 
profits. 

□ Our subsidiaries in Australia and South Africa have 
again performed satisfactorily. 

n The Directors are confident that the three new com¬ 
panies taken over will prove a benefit to the group in 
coming years* 


GEORGE SALTER A COMPANY LIMITED, 
SPON LANE, WEST BROMWICH, STAFFS. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Accountancy/ 

Distribution 

About £4 f 500 p.a. 


An oil fuel distribution company with headquarters in 
London intends to appoint a Senior Line Manager 
reporting direct to the Managing Director to work 
closely with the Marketing Director and Transport 
Manager to minimise distribution costs and to formulate 
policies to improve profitability. 

We are looking for a practical and analytical man with 
the ability to set up and control sophisticated reporting 
and costing systems, and to manage tho department 
responsible. 

We would expect the successful candidate 

a) to have a professional qualification indicating 
numeracy. 

b) to be able to use operational research techniques. 

c) to have had experience in distribution. 

Salary bracket- £4,000 - £4,500. 

Reply in confidence within 10 days of the appearance of 
this advertisement please and quoting ref AD/3 to : 

■■■■■I R. Wrightson. 

1 D1VII SHEPPARD (SELECTION) LTD. 

Ciiaii3 4 Chandos Street. 

IenmhP LONDON. W1M 9DG 


KADUNA POLYTECHNIC, NIGERIA 


Kaduna Polytechnic la an autonomOua institution solving tha six 
Northern States of Nigeria and dividad into two Collages: Tne Collage 
of 8ciance and Tecnntflogy. responsible lor all taohnloal training 
normally leading to Ordinary and Higher Diplomas of the City ana 
Guilds Institute of London and the Staff Development Centre offering 
Buainese Administration and Accountancy courses for the private sector 
and for a wide range of in-service training courses for the 6tate 
Governments. 

Applications are Invited for the following appointments : 

Staff Development Centre 

Heed of Dept, of Local Government 

Principal Lecturer in Local Government. Administration 

Senior Lecturer in Government. Finance and Audit 

Senior Lecturer in General Profeaolonal Accountancy 

Lecturer in Local Government. Accounts 

Candidates should have appropriate university degrees or professional 
qualifications with axpsrlencs In industry and/or teaching. 

Appointments on contract for 3 tours of approximately ona ysar aach. 
Salaries, for Rationale of the United Kingdom, equivalent to the 
following in £ sterling : 

Head of Dept £3,670-£3,760 p.a. 


Lecturer £1.718»£3,680 p.a. 

This includes a tax-free supplement paid by HMG. who will also, in 
appropriate circumstances, pay education allowances for children. 
Annual home leave, with free passages, for staff and families. Free 
medical treatment. Subsidised housing. Car. outfit and baggage 
allowances. 

Successful Nigerian Candida tea would bo offered appointment on 
local terms. 

Further information and application forme from Secretary, Council For 
Technical Education and Training for Overseas Countries, 29 Bresaenden 
Place, London. SW1. (Please quote: TET/KAD/12.) Closing date for 
applications Novsmbsr 8. 1970. 



Management Consultants 
In Human Resources 

17 Stratton Street London W1 


Director of Marketing 

Brewery 
£4000 plus 
Ireland 

Beamish & Crawford Limited, one of Ireland’s oldest brewing 
companies, seeks to fill the newly created position of Director of 
Marketing. The post carries full responsibility for marketing the 
complete range of ales, lagers and stouts; for launching new brands and 
for a six figure advertising appropriation. The prospects of further 
promotion in Ireland or abroad are excellent. Applicants, who 
should be in their 30 's, must have marketing management experience 
in consumer products such as food, beverages or tobacco. Knowledge 
of the Irish market, earlier service in an advertising agency and 
experience of Canadian or US marketing methods would be 
advantageous. Salary not less than £ 4 , 000 . Removal expenses will be 
met and fringe benefits include a car. Location Cork. 

P. J. H. Fryer reference S. 1843 . 


□ 


Tht M8L Consultant has analysed this appolntmant 

Further information will be sent if you provide your name and 
address by telephoning 01 -6291844 or writing to the consultent 
quoting the roference Your enquiry wHI be in confidence. 


rS 
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Corporate Planning 


Our Group Central Planning Department plays a 
vital role in the planned development of Fiaons' 
world-wide interests in Pharmaceuticals and 
Chemicals. We currently have an important 
opening for an Economics graduate, aged 24-30, 
to join our existing email, progressive team. 

He will assist in investigating and analysing the 
implications of external events and particularly 
financial factors, both short end long term, on 
the entire range of activities of the Group. He 
will also be expected to undertake specific 
projects closely related to Group profitability. 
At least one year’s industrial and/or commercial 
experience, preferably tin a planning department, 
is essential and rt is important that he should 
be conversant with statistics and able to exhibit 
analytical ability coupled with lucid written 
presentation. 

This post is bated on Felixstowe and could well 
lead to a management position within the Group. 
A competitive eatery and appropriate fringe 
benefits are offered and help will be given with 
relocation expeneea. 

Ruse write for,an application fomi to: 

Heed of Peraovmef Planning, 

Group Personnel Department, 

Harvest House, Felixstowe, Suffolk. 


A 
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APPOINTMENTS 


GRADUATE- 


mitt.: 


RESEARCH 


The North Western Gas Board have a veoancy for 
a young graduate <m economics. Mathematics 
^jaatrsftics. and/or related subjects to work m the 
too mom ics and Statistics Department at their 
Altrincham Headquarters 

The Department provides a service to the Board in 
the areas of Economic Planning, operational 
research, demand forecasting, market research and 
statistic*! analysts The person appointed will work 
on problems connected with economic research 
and forecasting and may not necessarily have had 
any experience 

Starting salary will be within Grade 8 of the 
National Salary Scales, according to qualifications 
Md experience, and will not be less than £1 365 
per annum 

Applications should be sent to The Staff 
Controller, North Western Gas Board, flj 
Welman House, Altnncham, Cheshire JffjL 

NORTH WESTERN GAS BOARD 
HEADQUARTERS, ALTRINCHAM TET 


For further announcements 
see pages 5, 112 to 116 



MARKETING RESEARCH for tbe 
FOREST PRODUCTS INDUSTRY 


BIS, the Management Services oompany has vacancies 
for one senior and one junior marketing research executive 
for its Forest Products Unit based in London This Unit 
is firmly established as the leading specialist organisation 
conducting industrial marketing research in Western Europe 
for oompsnires in the paper printing and packaging 
industries 

We offer excellent conditions of employment immense 
Fjob satisfaction, foreign travel ahd real opportunities for 
career development in an expanding oompeny 
We require 

A senior research executive who will have had several 
years marketing research, sales or production experience 
in the paper, pnntmg or packaging industries The man 
selected will imtiete and control research projects He 
will probably be aged 26-30 and rs unlikely to be 
earning less than £2,250 per annum at present 
A junior research officer who will probably have had 
experience tn industrial marketing research preferably 
tin paper, printing or packaging The work will be 
interesting end varied including participation in austagea 
or research projects This executive will be aged 23-28 
and witif be paid a salary of around £1,800 per annum 


eis 


Please contact 
P. E. (I, Read, 1 
Business lirteNSjence^ 

79-80 Blackfriam Road,' 
London, SCI 
Telephone 01-998 9611 


ANALYST IN SOVIET ECONOMICS 

For research bureau hi West Germany The petition entails 
instant as well as in depth analysis of current economic 
developments in the USSR and other socialist countries The 
candidate should be familiar with communist economic 
systems and with the characteristics of their published 
statistics and of their media 

Fluent reading knowledge of Russian is essential and a 
reading knowledge of French and German desirable 
Attractive salary and free living accommodations will be 
provided 

Interested candidates are requested to forward a curriculum 
vitDe and samples of their recent writings on current themes 
to Box No 2393 


Vbrkshlre Electricity Board 

STATISTICAL ASSISTANT 

HEAD OFFICE, SCAftCftOFT, LEEDS 

Applicants should preferably have recently graduated in 
atatisttts or economics with statist*a and have an 
interest In work using statistical msthodia appliad to 
commercial problems 

Salary within the range £1 233—£1 605 per annum 
Applications stating age experience qualifications 
and present position together with the names and 
addresses of two referees should he forwarded to 

The Secretary, 

Yorkshire Electricity Board, 

Scarcroft Leeds 
not later than November 2 1970 


£ I in FORT ECONOMISTS 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT has 
vacancies for pert economists m the Transport 
end Energy Division The Division undertakes 
economic research into all aspects of transport 
with particular emphasis on transport projects 
and policies m developing countries 

Applicants should have an aptrtude for 
research and consultancy work some knowledge 
of statistical and mathematical techniques and 
be willing to travel Proficiency in a foreign 
language perticulariy French or Spanish, would 
be an advantage 

These would be intermediate to senior posts 
with salaries of up to £4,000 depending on 
qualifications and experience Pleafce send for 
an application form, enoloeing a brief statement 
of qualifications to 

Transport end Energy Division, 

THE fifXMOMGT ffTBLUGENCE UtytiT LTD 
Spencer House, 27 St James's Place, 

London, SW1 
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APPOINTMENTS 


4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 


OKMTIQML RESEABCN ASSISTANT 
far Bath 

ho apply oporotionol rosoorch tachniquss to a varlaty of 
problems 

Untvsrsity Dagroa raquirad or aquivalant in Maths, 
Engmaartng, Statistics or Social Sciancaa Soma induct- 
rial aatparlance praforrad 

Salary on acala £1,966 to £1,614 Storting aalary depend¬ 
ing on ego qualifications and experience Three weeks 
hoitdhy a year after full year a aervrea Excellent sick 
pay scheme and pen an on schemes Canteen facilities 
Five day week 

Interviews will be held at Bath Expenses paid 
Please apply in writing to 

Personnel Manager, 

BauBi Western Qee Board, 


•a Quiet Street 
Bath, BUM 2JX 


SouthUfest Gas 


n 


I»ii'iiiiNl* («isejii 


Institute of 
Dev elop ment Studies 

afc TTWaVaWBITY OP SOBBBX. 


Research Assistant 
industrial Sociology/ 




01,230 X £13B-£I,«0B 




Brand University 

SCHOOL OP BOOIAL BO M BI O B B 

Lecturer/Assistant 
Lecturer In Economies W| 

AonUesafo should tan Mah 


Tin no at la tenable atom Janu¬ 
ary. 1PA, or later by arrenfe- 

SbSrRsjtSt 

ln« London Allowance, wUh\ 
PBBU 

Foetoard Bor further sasiMeu- 
lam Mam BSMMUfameat Officer, 
Brunei University, UXbrtd**, 


For further appointments 
m pages 5,112 to 116. 


THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
RESEARCH INSTITUTE, DUBLIN 

DIRECTOR 

Applications are invited for the position of Diroctor 

The objects of the Institute ere to carry out research end advance 

the knowledge of oconomics end othor social sciences, with particuler 

reference to economic ond eociel conditions in or affecting Ireland 

The position le full time, and pensionable under a scheme on the 

Ikies of FS6U Salary of the order of £6,000 a year 

Both research end administrative experience will be relevant 

Further particulars of the Institute and the position may be obtained 

from The Seoretaiy, The Economic and Social Research Institute 4 

Burlington Rood, Dublin 4, Ireland Applications should be received 

by die Socrotary not later than December 31. 1970 


CONSULTANTS 


Trent Polytechnic 




Principal Lecturer or 
Senior Lecturer in 
Quantitative Economics 

Lecturer Grade It in 

Economics 

Salary ecafae 

Principal Lecturer £2,B02-£3,142 

S r annum 8entor Leoturer 
,537-£2,872 per annum Leoturer 
QzUde XI . 01.M74E2.537 par 

annum 

ApphcaMon form and further 
panlcuBua may be obtained from 
the Deputy Director (Manning 
An aducamed envelope dw u M he 
eoShJadwfe. themqulty and 
the completed form Should be 
returned not later than October 
30 


Banking • Insurance 

Cooper Brothers & Co. Management Consultants, require staff with first class experience in 
banking or insurance, and with some E.D.P. experience to augment their E.D.P. consulting 
division. The banking or insurance experience is essential, but E.D.P. training will be given to 
successful candidates. 


The minimum requirements are 

* A degree or appropriate professional 

* At least four years' experience in the 
Accounting, E.DJP. or General Manage¬ 
ment fields m Banking or Insurance 

* Two years' esqaerience of working within, 
or closely with, a computer installation 

+ The ability to analyse problems logically, 
make constructive criticism and report 
clearly. 


Those engaged will be expected, after 

suitable training, to be employed on 

* Long-term planning and organisation 
problems 

* Designing and implementing advanced 
applMtei in the financial and insurance 

* Introducing new procedures and com¬ 
puter installations 

41 Making better use of existing resources. 


Applicants who can meet these requirements and wish to enter this chal¬ 
lenging environment should sand brief but comprehensive details of their 
career and salary to date to MSE30/34, Executive Selection Division, 
AfMelis House, Gutter Lane, London E.C.2|. 

fW* I 
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APPOINTMENTS 


LECTURES 


Workers’ Educational 
Association 

National Development Officer 

Apphcotioni are invited for the 
poet of National Development Officer 
Salary seals ia.3d0«£3,0«o Further 
detaljs, together with araUoation 
forme, may be obtained from the 
denecU Secretary. Workem’ 

. Temple Hbuee, ffUpper lerketeyStreS. 
London W1H «BY (403 BOOB) 


University ot 
New South Wales 

Lecturer/Senior Lecturer 
(Economics) 

Applications are invited for the 
abpve-monttoned pact 

Shlary IA6.318 range 0AB.76O 
per annum (Murcr), IA9.120 
MAM IA 10*600 per annum 
(tenior lecturer) Commend ng 
dMarv according to qualifications 
and sxperienoe 

Appkcartts must have high 
academic qumhflodtlons The 
•uooemful applicant wUl lecture 
In economics and will follow a 
programme of research in some 
appropriate field of economdca 

FaUpwlng dlacuMona with the 
Minister for the Amy, the 
Unlvertity of New South Wales 
established a Faculty of Military 
Studies at the Royal Military 
College. Duntroon Canberra It 
Is providing courses leading to 
the award by the University of 
the degrees of Bachelor of Arts 
In Military Studies and Bachelor 
of Scienqe In Military Studies It 
la the intention of the University 
and the Department of the Army 
to develop the Faculty within 
ten yean to the abase of 
becoming a separate degree- 
granting authority Appointment 
will be to the staff of the 
University of New South Wales 
and normal academic conditions 
of employment will obtain On 
eatalbUahinenft of the Faculty as 
a _ separate degree-granting 
authority, the staff of the 
Faculty will become mem ben of 
the new body 

Details of appointments 
including superannuation, study 
leave and housing scheme, may 
be obtained from the Association 
of Commonwealth Universities 
(Apple), 36 Gordon Square, 
London, WC1H OFF 

Applications dose in Australia 
and London on November 30 , 

mo. 


Centre for Business 
Research 

Mancheeter Business School 

Vacancies eudet for Research Fellows and 
Research Aasoclstes in a research 
project, now in its fifth year, to 
emunlae the structure and functioning 
of payment systems The project 
which it supported by the Soda! ddence 
Rematch Council is under the direction 
of Professor T Lupton 

Applications are invited from social 
•dentists with knowledge of or Interest 
In this field of inquiry Candidates 
should preferably have experience of 
field research or the design and 
administration of pay efiruoturwa The 
relevant salary scales are 


Remarch Fellow 
Research 


Power, Hostility 
and Aggression 

United Nations 36th Anniversary 
Montague Burton Lecture by Dr 
Anthony Storr 

Chairman Sir Douglas Logan 


Senate Rouse. 
1 . Thursday 


£1,356 to £3.11 
annum plus 1 
animation 


Applications to 
Mr John Hutton Director, 

The Centre for Business Research, 
Hilton House, Hilton Street, 
Manchester 1 


University of 
Hong Kong 

Senior Lectureship in 
Political Science 

Applications are invited for the 
abovs-msotipned post which is 
available from September 1 
2971 

mSSoSSSL ore 

Ida political 


Beveridge HaU, t 
WC1. 6 30 pm 
October 29th 


Admission by ticket from 
United Nations Amodation. 93 
Albert Embankment SB1 Tel 
01-738 0181 


The City University 

BT JOHN STREET. 

LONDON, EOl 

The Gresham Lectures 

Three one-hour lectu res o n 
“ DECIDING TO PROSECUTE 
will be given by Mr P R Glam- 
brook, Fellow of Jesus College. 
Cambridge, at 2 00 p m on 
Fridays October 23 rd 30th and 
November 6, 1070 

Admission free Details from the 
VICE-PRINCIPAL 


For further 
announcements 
see pages 5,112 to 115 


PUBLICATIONS 


Economics for 
Flower Girls 

by W. Harvey Boxwell \ 

Of particular interest to the 
young, this clever book covers 
the field of Eoonomttn in a new 
enlightening way Booksellers 
30a not or by post 34s from 
Regency Press, 43 New Oxford 
Street, WOl 




DOING BUSINESS 
IN VIETNAM ? 

For legal, commercial and factual 
considerations, gat your copy of 
" Doing Business in Vietnam ' 
from The Vietnam Council on 
Foreign Relations, P O Box 932, 
Saigon, Vietnam The pries 
US$2 60 (or equivalent) post paid 


BUSINESS & PERSONAL 


EUROTBO (Investigators Extraordinary) 
World-wide secret mrvloe 01-437 4616 
or write B C M Eurotec, London. 

WC1, England 


WILL any writer work on 
film script free of charge with 
hope of eventual production and 
reward Whitehouee Tel 01-373 7415 


SELLING Economist (1844-51). 
Athaeneum (1865-1916). Bella Life 
(1862-67), OOrnhlll (1860-63), Lancet 
(1860-93). Coraxtemur (1901-28) 
Economist (1960a) Collections bought 
Jones (El), 43 Dunrionold Hoad, Colwyn 
Bay 


ttefl and responsible teaching 
agpertem* is sought tor this 
senior post 

Annual salary (superannuable) 
[approximate Sterling equivalents 
at current rate of exchange In 
brackets] Is 6HK52.726 
6HK69,4s8 [£3,623 to £4,773] (man 
or woman) 

Further partioulnxs and applic¬ 
ation forms may be obtained 
from the Assoclnition of Common¬ 
wealth Universities (Appts) 16 
Gordon Square, London WC1H 
0PF, or the Registrar, University 
of kor« Hong 

Closing date for sppkcatiions 
November is, 1970 


EDUCATION & COURSES 


APPOINTMENTS REQUIRED 


Read for a 
Degree at Home 

Postal tuition for London University 
External degrees and Diplomas 
QCE 4 O * and * A ' (all Boards) 
Teaohers’ and other professional exams 
Business Studies and " Gateway 
courses for the Open University 
individually planned programmes 
guidance taw graduate tutors moderate 
fees—instalments free Prospectus 
from W M M Milligan, MBE MA, 
Principal, Dept CA2 

Wolsey HaU, 

Oxford. 0 X 2 8PR 


Home Study Tuition 
BSc (Econ) LL.B. 

ahd other external degrees of the 
University of London Speolally prepared 
courses for the Federation of Block 


thoroughly useful (non-exam) courses in 
Bualnaaa Subjects 
Write today for details or advice, 
stating subjects In which interested to 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept 092). St Albans, 
or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street. 
London. B04 Tel 01-248 6874 
(Founded 1910) 


INDUSTRIAL ECONOMIST, Bald 30a. 
wide eteeilenee of demand and market 
analysis, micro and macroeconomic fore¬ 
casting, corporate planning, knowledge 
of several European languages, seeks 
interesting and demanding appointment 
Box No 2302 


SENIOR EXECUTIVE, fsnuato, B 8c 
(Eoon) , Clity experience and several 
years in International advertising agency 
actively involved in foat-moving 
consumer products, fluent German, some 
French, seeks challenging appointment 
Box No 2394. 


YOUNG qualified aooouribant avoidable 
for five months from November 7th 
Will tackle any accountancy appointment 
In London area £300 per month 
wanted Box No 2391 


ENERGETIC YOUNG AUSTRALIAN 
EXECUTIVE 

Recently arrived in England for urgent family reasons, intending to 
assume permanent residence Age 32 Single Ten years experience In 
central bonking, preceded by flee yog r period with trading apd savings 
bank. No fernery quoMfloOtions but strong background in- diacobnt 
msil^t, sorip registry, fekdhsnge control audit, etc. Seeks suitable 
or gear London, Bedford or Norttyupo* b day wgsk. 
'Executive," Box No. 2390, 


London Graduate School of Business Studies 

SECOND BUSINESS 
ECONOMICS PROCRAMME 


The London Business School is running a two-week specialist 
programme for economists rn industry, commerce, finance and the 
Government service* from February 1-February 12. 1971 
The programme is designed to provide in opporhuviy for practising 
economists to review the recent developments of ideas and technique* 
In their profess ram and to propers themselves for wider responsibilities 

The course is residential and full-time for the two weeks concerned 
It will taka place in the new building in Regent's Park 

Application form s and prospectuses may be obtained by tinwing to 

" T 1 ' The Registrar (Businas* Economics Programme), 
London Buelnoee Softool, 

C JiC J Sueeex Piece, 

^^u^ Regent's Parti, 

LondOn, NWl ASA. < 

— | Telephone 01-282 6060. 

The closing data for applications is December 1st 
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‘Book of the Year’ 



The most Informative and sensibly 
planned Diary In the World. 

Now restyled in practically every 
detail to keep it as far ahead in 1971 
as it has always been 

Eighty pages of valuable facts and 
figures specially distilled from inter 
national r esearch surveys and 
official statistical analyses covering 
public affairs, commerce industry 
and the professions-a perfect refer 
ence book 

Forty pages of maps of the world 
Individual plans of important city 
centras-an ideal guide for the inter¬ 
national businessman 

A delightfully practical diary sec 
tion which, like the rest of the book 
lies open flat on the desk lays out 
the day clearly in the context of the 
week, contains a thirteenth month 
(January of the following year) to 
assist In forward plannmg-an indis- 
fljnsable aid to the efficient ordering 
ifa busy life 

Handsomely bound in rich red 
leather with title embossed in real 
gold this diary Is a pleasure to 
possess, a pleasure to keep as a 
personal record - a source of pride 
Price United Kingdom (including 
postage and purchase tax) £318 0 
Overseas (incl postage by surface 
tail) £3 10 0 (U S $8 40) Gold em¬ 
bossing of initials (5 / ) or names 
(10/-) extra 

A special American Edition of the 
Diary is also available (U S $12 incl 
initials and postage by surfaoe 
mail) 

The Economist Pocket Diary 

This is the perfect companion to 
the Desk Diary it follows the day-to¬ 
-day layout of the Desk Diary to make 
accurate entry #*hsfer easy. Tear- 
out slips and blank paper offer a 
flexibility usually neglected in ordin¬ 
ary pocket diaries 

The editorial content is oontined 
to an essential three-year calendar 


stable of public holidays throughout 
the world and international clock 
times-an invaluable companion for 
the traveller 

The cover of the Pocket Diary is 
in the same luxurious red leather as 


the Desk Diary specially stressed 
and finished with gilt metal corners 
to keep its appearance the whole 
year through The pages of this slim 
diarv designed to fit conveniently 
into the breast pocket are edged 
with gold to add a final note of dis¬ 
tinction Price United Kingdom 
(Incl purchase tax and postage by 
surface mail) £1 10 0 

Overseas (incl postage by surface 
mail) £110 0 (US $3 60) Gold 
embossing of initials (5/-) of* names 
(10/-) extra 

The Economist Desk and Pocket 
Diaries are perfect Christmas gifts 
We will be happy to parcbl and des¬ 
patch them to your frignds, in any 
part of the world 

Please apply for order forms to - 
The Economist Diary Division ?5 
St James s Street, London SW1 
Telephone 01-930515$ Telex 24344 
Personal shoppers can buy The 
Economist Djaiy at The Economist 
Shop in London on the corner of 
Ryder St and St James s SWl 


The Economist Pocket Diary 



J 



The 

Busin essma n' s 

Guide 

to Australian 
Markets and 

Invest m ents 

Want to invest overseas? Prosperous 
Australia offers big opportunities. 

You have something to sell? Chances are 
the rich Australasian markets want to buy it 
The C.B.A. are experts in these areas. With 
over 860 offices in Australia and New Zealand 
they can help you with the sort of background 
Intelligence you’ll need—like information on 
export needs, market trends, investment 
opportunities and valuable business contacts. 

So why not take advantage of their expertise. 

Let the C.B.A. advise you on how, when and 
where to invest or sell in Australia and New 
Zealand. 

And remember, Australian business in S.E. 
Asia and the South Pacific is increasing rapidly. 
Your business contacts In Australia could help 
you open up a whole new sales net-work in these 
areas too. 

Call, phone or write to our London Office. 

Tell us what you’re looking for in Australia and 
New Zealand. We'll do the rest. 


< I: \ 

r 'i 

no/ 

i; \ \ k 




ol Anatndla 


M ■» 

Xjinter 


London 0#oo. 12 CHd Jowry, London. EC2. T«fa*#n» 01-800 ifffl 
Principal Office In Now Zeeland 220-330 Umbton Qo»ft ^Wellington N.Z 
Hood Offieo and International Department t 
1 CoHIne Street, Melbourne. C I Auetiella. 
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PERFORMANCE 


AND STILL GROWING 


&weUmetU*!hmd f 9?%& 

Owning and operating U S banks and real estate 

* NAV $ 10 00 £>/9/69 I NO LOAD Margin Loans 
+ NAV $ 12 13 10/9/70 | Confidential Accounts 




BAFUND, Dept EC 7 

P Q Box 432 • Luxembourg, Europe 


Theae aecunlie* have not been registered with the Banking Control Commiaaioner of Luxembourg 


Guelph 

(pBMMiBoed GWBLF) ■ 

Guelph 

Guelph 

Guelph 

Guelph 

Guelph 


In Canada’s fastest growing 
$140 billion proven market area. 


Where business is good and 
it's good for business. 


Where there’s room to profit 
and grow. 


has an internationally recog¬ 
nised university — 6000 stu¬ 
dents strong and still growing. 


has railways.energ} .materials, 
labour and 175 diversified, 
manufacturing industries. 

upon comparison, win prove to 
be the most advantageous 
place to locate your industry. 


M ef fici ency o- eli tfHy 

D 


Write for • GUELPH brockore to: 
Guelph Industrial A Economic 
Developme n t CommMoo, (Dept.M), 
Trafalgar Square, Guel ph, Ontario. 
Canada. 


Fight cancer s 
with a will n> 

When drawing up your 

uiill nlaaea remember ▼ 


Whbn drawing up your ^ 

will, please remember ^ 

the vital work being . 

done by the Imperial 

Cancer Research Fund 

which is fighting all forms of 

cancer, including leukaemia, 

in its own laboratories It has no official grants and is 
entirely supported by voluntary contributions 


fowl of Vtqtietft 

I hereby bequeath the urn of 
pounds free of duty to the Imperial Cancer 
RcjOdrth Fund Lmcolr j Im Fields 
London WC2A jPX for thp purpose of 
scientific lesearch and I direit that the 
receipt of the Honorary Tieasurer or 
Secretary shall be i good di <h*rqt for 
such legacy 

Pliaii write for further information to The Secretary 
Imperial Cancer Research Fund (Dept 202) 

PQ Bax 123 Lincoln i Inn Fields London WC2A3PX 


mmM 



Lincoln ■ Inn Fioldc LnoiMonu 


Patron H M THE QUEEN Prnidnnt Thn Honourable Angua Oflilvy 


CANCER KSIIIfll Hlffl 


4 

w 


UP 

h 


Getting your maximum 
percentage of exports? 

Thu Bunk which commands 40% of New Zealand's bunking busll** 
ness has the vital information you need I The Bank of New Zealand 
—with over 400 offices—can give you up-to-date information on trading 
conditions and markets both in New Zealand's industrial centres and pri¬ 
mary producing areas. Whether you're concerned with export expansion 
or investment-»see the Bank of New Zealand first. 

Contact our London Office—-or the International Division at Head Office 
in Wellington. 

Bank of New Zealand 4 

incorporated with /united Nobility in Now Zealand 1861 
London Mein Office 1 Queen Victoria Street EC4 Piccadilly Circus Office S4 Regent 
Sl, W1’> Haymarket Office 30 Royal Opera Arcade SW1 (New Zealand House Bldg.) 
Head Office P O Box 2392. Wellington New Zealand 
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GROUP 


Details of 

New Issues & Placing 

All dates, terms etc. tabulated in one packet of 
handy Extel cards each month.* 

British and Irish Stock Exchanges, complete. 

This is only one of the five sections which 
may interest you in 

Extei's “National Economic Service”. 


Leaflet, specimen cards and prices from: 

Financial Services Sales Manager 
Extel Statistical Services Ltd 
East Harding Street 
London EC4 Telephone 01 -353 1080 



» COCOA 


RMonasHfUiis of 

O AbpIt 1999 - late 4th quarter 
1969 should be bearish. 


October 1909 

sharp decline. 


be prepared for 



A December 1999 - lower prices in 
v first quarter 1970. 

A March 1979 - be prepared for 
v good price recovery in third 
quarter. Anticipate Lows to be 
reached mid year. 

0 May 1970 - BUY. 

0 August 1970 - fie prepared for 
w sharp price decline around mid- 
September. 

For over a quarter of a century, 
this is how our basic research has 
enabled us to anticipate well in ad¬ 
vance a majp^ reversal in the price 
trend. It is indicative of the 
commodity work performed by 
us for many large corporations 
in industrial and agricultural 
commodities. 

Your inquiry on your corporation 
letterhead is requested addressed 
to: 

J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

Subsidiary of Industrial Commodity Corp. 
122 East 42nd St., Now York, N.Y. 10017 

Calfta EC0M0UM TMraMi 11I49MU2 



Remember, give a little 
more this year and 





CIEIIT BANK 



JAPAN. 


no. 


BRITISH LEGION POPPY APPEAL 
Homos, johfi and help for all ** 

ex-service people in need 1 

Bmish Legion Poppy Appeal 70-80 York Way London N1 
(Ragi&tored under the Charities Act 1980 No. 219279) 

THEECONOMIST NEWSPAPER LTD. 


Long-Term Financing for 
Industrial Expansion in Japan 

Banking Services for International 
Capital Transactions 


Head OCBc«:;$PNffttNI. Tokyo. Japan 
CSMa MUrWN "SANKCHGKMN TOKYO" 

Now York Rpproopntotlyo Offleo: 
SOEaokoacoPfaoo, NowYork, N.Y. 10008, U.S.A. 
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In any country in the world 

You can get banking help 

From the Hokkaido Takushoku Bank 



The Hokkaido Takushoku Bank will celebrate the 70th anniversary of its 
establishment in 1970 Throughout these long \ears the Hokkaido Takushoku 
Bank has built up a reputation o! integrity and service and developed an 
international network of elhuent banking busimss 

THE HOKKAIDO 
TAKUSHOKU BANK, LTD. 

HEAD OFFICE 7 NISHI 3 CHOME ODORI SAPPORO JAPAN 

FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 6 Tori 1 chome Nihonbashi Chuo ku Tokyo Japan 

New Yerk Eopr— w t o tf v o Office i 

80 Wall Street, New York, N.Y 10005,Tel 212-248-2880 Telex. 222230 


Business in 
East Africa? 

Super VOO Jambo Jet 
every night at 7p.m. 
from London Airport- 
Heathrow to East Africa. 

Additional ‘Latecomer’ flight 
on Fridays at 10.30 p.m. 

EAST AFRICAN 

International Airline of Africa 

Mi MV ■ , i > - \A/ 1 i . : : W Mi 



22 *£ doors 
to Japan 


Kyowa, with 223 branches, has the largest 
banking service network in Japan. De¬ 
signed to give the broadest range of busi¬ 
ness opportunities. Backed by customer- 
oriented experience in all aspects of 
finance. 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


w iwo 

Uldw 

British hinds 


Prlca. 

Oct. 

7, 

1970 

Price, 

Oct. 

K 

1970 

Nat red. 
yield. 
Oct. 14. 
I970J 
£ s. d. 

Grots red. 
yield. 

Oct. 14. 
1970 
£ s. d. 


96 

Exchequer 6*«% 

1971 

99’*u 

99 1T n 

3 19 11 

7 5 6 

K. 

85*4 

British Electric 3% 

1968-73 

92*u 

92*. 

5 1 6 

6 10 5 1 


96’. 

Funding 4% 

1960-90 

97V 

97*4* 

2 16 II 

4 13 0 


77 

Savings Bonds 3% 

1965-75 

85*.. 

BS*4 

5 2 2 

6 12 II / 

H 

65’. 

British Electric 3S% 

1976-79 

73’. 

71V 

6 0 0 

7 17 10/ 


91*4 

Treasury 8’»% 

1980-82 

97*» 

97*. 

5 1 6 

9 2 6 / 


74 

Funding 6’.% 

1985-87 

77*.* 

77V 

5 12 9 

9 1 71 

m 

44*. 

British Transport 3% 

1978-88 

50*4 

50*. 

6 7 11 

8 113/ 


66*. 

Funding 6% 

1993 

70*. 

70’. 

5 13 1 

9 3 8 

i 

40’s 

British Gas 3% 

1990-95 

43*.* 

43*.* 

6 2 6 

8 10 3 ( 

j 

70*4 

Treasury 6*«% 

1995-98 

75'.* 

75*.* 

5 9 2 

9 4 7 / 

J 

58 

Trauury 5S% 

2008-12 

61*. 

61*. 

5 7 5 

9 3 7 1 


35*4 

War Loan 3’.% 

•her 1952 

39 

38*. 

5 0 II 

9 6 4 f 

r 

25*4 

Consols 2*a% 


27 

27*. 

5 1 6 

9 4 lOf 


Aeroport do -Paris 9% 
CltyofQuebac 9% 

Copenhagen Telepltone 9% 
Courtaulds 9% 

Hill Samual Cum Warrants 7% 
Hill Samuel Ex Warrants 7% 
Ireland 9% 

ISE 9% 

Marriott 9 *.% 

Occidental 9’.% 

Queensland 9% 

Trust Houses Cum Warrants 7*4% 
Trust Houses Ex Warrants 7*4% 
United Merchants 9% 




Leer week's 

Thli week's 

Groa 



prices 

prices 


running 

r_ 


1985 

100-1 

99V100’. 

8 95 


1982 

101*4-2*4 

101*4-2*4 


8-75 


1975 

I00VI»4 

101-2 


8-82 


1985 

97*4-8*4 

99VIO0*4 

8-97 


1982 

96*4-7*4 

96*4-7*. 


9 20 


1982 

I0IV2S 

I0IV2'. 


6-82 


1982 

84't-S*. 

84*s-5'i 


8-18 


1985 

98-9 

98*4-9*4 


9-06 


1985 

99*4-100*4 

100-1 


8-91 


1975 

99-100 

99-100 


9 25 


1982 

95-6 

95-6 


9-63 


1982 

99-100 

99-100 


9-00 


1985 

9IS-2S 

9IS-2*. 


8-37 


198$ 

83-4 

83-4 


9 22 


1982 

96-7 

96*4-7*4 


9.25 

Prices. 1970 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 



stocks 

Oct. 14. 

on 

Oct. 

High 

Low 


1970 

week 

14 

91 

60*. 

Hoasch 

D60S 

3'* 

1-5 

108 7 

83 7 

Hoogoven 

Fl.83'7 

-3 

2-2 

180 7 

138 

Mannesmann 

D.I38 

■4 

7 9 

I42*i 

94'i 

Rhelnstahl 

0.94*4 

-7 

6 3 

109’. 

74-6 

Thyssen Huette 

D.74-6 

1-4 

0-0 

231 

190 1 

Uglne Kuhlman 

Fr.198 

2 3 

4-5 

8/l’t 

39 

X 

Union Steel S.A, 
U.S. Steel 

& 

" 1*4 

5-2 

7 8 

13 l*i 

101’* 

Utlnor 

Fr. 113-7 

1-9 

4-0 



Electricel A radio 




235 

161 

A.E.G. 

D.I74 2 

-0-8 

9 4 

255 

204 

ASEA 

Kr.204 

2 

4-9 

53*. 

40*. 

Am. Tel. A Tel. 

•43*4 

1*. 

5 9 

27/1'. 

20/3 

B.I.C.C. 

27/- 


4 9 

2135 

1470 

Brown Bovarl 'A* 

Fr.S.I565 

•25 

3 2 

483'* 

408-8 

C.G.E. 

Fr.4l3'« 

"3 

3 4 

15/- 

9/7*. 

Chloride Electric 

14/3 

- 9d 

5 6 

57'. 

25*4 

Comsat 

144*. 

+2*. 


77/- 

56/6 

47/- 

33/6 

Dacca 

56/6 

■2b 

3 3 

E.M.I. 

34/9 

-3/9 

5 1 

177 

109 

Electrolux *B' 

Kr.109 

8 

6 4 

257 

196 

L.M. Erlccson 'B* 

Kr.214 

-4 

2-6 

85 

60’. 

Gen. Electric 

883*4 

-1*4- 

3 1 

27/10’. 

17/10'. 

GEC 

25/4*i 

f7'ad 

2 9 

33’. 

20*4 

Gen. Tel. A Elec. 

526H 

1*4 

5 8 

152 

100 

Hitachi 

Y.I06 

>2 

5 7 

57/- 

381’* 

S' 

Hoover ‘A' 

I.B.M. 

8P.S 

-15*. 

4-0 

1-6 

62/3 

36/- 

Int. Computers 

X 

- 9d 

49 

60 

3IS 

Int. Tel. A Tel. 

• IS 

2-3 

132'* 

79'* 

Machines Bull 

Fr.92 

-•I ‘ 9 



rices, 1970 

Lh Lou 


Ordinary 




i 

67/6 

B. of Ireland 

80/- 

-2/- 

35 

51 

38*4 

-1/3 

124/- 

B. of Montreal 

167/- 

-5/- 

3 8 

440 

353 

6 

98*4 

B. Nac. de Mexico 

P.I64 


30/6 

22/9 

/J 

53/3 

B. of N.S. Wales 

68/- 

-1/- 

2-8 

228 8 

170-8 

t 

58/3 

B. of Scotland 

76/- 

+ »/- 

5-0 

15/4*. 

11/9 

06 

2100 

B. Bruxelles 

Fr.B.2210 

+5 

50 

204 

166 

4-9 

221 

B. de Peris P.B. 

Fr.241*. 

>21 

4-0 

18 

I4S 


53/6 

Barclays 

71/9 

-3d 

4 2 

61/3 

46/- 

[l 

43/- 

SSL 

Oar days DCO 
BOLSA 

58/6 

44/- 

+ 1/6 

4 3 

4-5 

19/6 

36 b 

28/- 


Can, Imp. Com. 
Charterhouse Grp. 
Chase Manhattan 

2lfe/- 

“4/- 

2 5 

20/3 

HR. 

k- 

% 

12/6 

$47*. 

4*sd 

-IS 

6 2 

3-8 

11/4’* 

5 

179 

Commerzbank 

D.206 

+3 

4-1 



17 

155-3 

Credit Comdai. 

Fr. 160*. 

-IS 

2 6 

49/3 

35/9 

6 

442 

Credit Fonder 

Fr.497 

+3 

3 9 

X 

22/4*. 

60 

2550 

Credit Suisse 

Fr.S.3005 

H IS 

2 6 

229 1 

II 

233 

Creditanstalt 

°/ o 250 

40 

1906 

1570 

6 

246 

Deutsche Bank 

D.275S 

-2 

3 3 

31/6 

15/9 

7 

186 

Dresdner Bank 

D.2I4*. 

1*. 

4 2 

27/6 

18/6 

S 

56 

First Nat. City 

S66*. 

1*4 

3 3 

41/6 

24/6 

b 

33/6 

15/9 

Hambros 

48/6 

>/- 

2 9 

30,100 

22,800 

/6 

Hill, Samual 

22/- 

3d 

3-4 

30/- 

19/6 

I 95 

Me. 

IOS Ltd. 

81S 

V* 


II/- 

7/4*. 

i 3 

4*4 

IOS Mgnt. 

Hongk'g. A Sh. 

84*4 

— *4 


14/6 

7/6 

0 

£7 

£9*4 


3 6 

14/10’* 

8/4*. 

/- 

50/- 

Keysar Ullmann 

67/- 

|-9d 

4-1 

26/10** 

21/3 

b 

24/6 

5470 

Klelnwort Ben. 

36/6 


3 3 

39/6 

25/- 

90 

Kredletbank 

Fr.B.S520 

-80 

3-0 

39/6 

29/- 

7 

220 

Kundenkredlt 

„D240 

+2 

4-1 

tr 

4/1*. 

00 

1492 

Lambert L'lnd. 

Tr.B.1635 

-15 

4 6 

74/6 

51/6 


Price. Chance Yield 

Oct. 14. on . Oct. 

1970 week 14 


|5S 215 


Amsterdam-Rot. 
Aust. A N.Z. Bk. 
B. de Soc Gen. 


FI.224-8 
FI.52-2 
58/- 


-5'. 
— i e 

+6d 


Fr.B.2925 +30 


7-6 

6 1 

3- 4 

4- 4 


1.400 


w s 




,400 


28/9 

28/9 

63- 


Manurs Hanover T st.568*. 
Mediobanca 
Mercantile Cred. 

Mercury Sea. 

Midland 
Minster Asset. 

Montagu Trust 
Morgan J.P. 

Nat. & Grindlays 
Nat. Austra. 

Nat. Com. Grp. 

Nat. West. 

Norsk. Credltbk. 

Royal Canada . 


Slater Walker Sec, 
Sodete General 


12/9 
& 
as.* 

IB/4'a 
67/9 

S 9 

92/6 
39/3 
Fr.B.12,900 


>1050 
+6d 
-9d 
+6d 
—6d 
-9d 
-I 

+ 1/- 

-ooa 

-1/3 

-3/3 
-6d . 

I/- 


1- 3 

4 1 
2 1 

4- 8 

55 

2- 3 

5- 4 
4-1 
4-2 
4*3 

6- 3 
2-6 
1-8 
3 9 
4-6 


14 

31/6 

Sundard A Chart. 

42/6 

-1/6 

5-3 

12325 

8550 

5 

290 

Suez 

Fr.323 

-4 

3-4 

73*. 

59’. 

90 

2475 

Swiss Baffle 

Fr.S.2930 

-20 

17 

128 

92’. 

?5 

3050 

Union Bank 

Fr.S.3805 

-30 

2-6 

59/6 

33/6 

(6 

41/6 

Union Discount 

59/6 

+6d 

5-0 

I6S 

7S 

19 

19/9 

Utd. Dorn. Tst. 

30/3 


3-7 

260** 

154’. 


Ineurance 


2 3 

178,000 

58/- 

126,750 

42/1’. 

27 b 



) 

381 

Allianz Verslch. 

D.385 

-14 

36 b 

050 

63,290 

Ass. Generali 

L. 63290 

-660 

0-9 

37*. 

28*4 

1 

50/3 

Comm. Union 

62/3 

-6d 

4-8 

1129 

90S*. 

6 

46/- 

Eagle Star 

56/- 

-3/- 

3-9 

. 500 

227’. 

3 

34/6 

Eqult. A Law Life 

47/6 

-2/- 

2-8 

35S 

27 

3 

15/- 

Gqn. Accident 

23/- 

-1/- 

4-4 

263 

214-1 

3 

L 

23/9 

34/- 

Gdn. Royal Exch. 
Legal A General 

37/- 

48/3 

1 l 

5* 

4-1 

3-6 

2900 

159 

2550 

131 

’•2 

67-8 

Nat. Nedriend*. 

FI-81 -T 

-0-3 

2-4 

420 

281 

_ 

X 

Paarl 

47/6 

-1/- 

4-0 



3 

Phoenix 

35/9 

-9d 

4-3 



6 

21/6 

Prudential 

30/6* 

-1/9 

34 

4460 

3880 

6 


Royal 

50/9* 

-1/9 

4-4 

30S 

21’a 

3 

Sun Alliance 

61/9 

-2/6 

+9 

17-60 

M-20 


Talsho Mat. A F. 

Y.I25 

+ 1 

4-4 

, 180 

145 

i 

203 

Toklo Marine 

YJL7I. 

+8 

20 

695 

574 

9. 


Vehicle A Gen. 

13/3 

-V 

10-4 

150-1 

iar*d 

» 

Zurich km 

Fr^.4900 

-10 

3*4 

£30 

£11 


Prices. 1970 
High Low 


Oct, 14, 
1970 


Change 


Yield 

Oct. 

14 


19/3 

i r 

18/IIP. 


14/10’* 

15/l'a 

100 

'2/3 


27/3 

a 1 

% 

91/9 

20/3 

36/3 

109-2 

1229 

HR 

215 

178’. 


16/9 

at 

63/6 

13/9 

21/9 


76-1 
973 
6/IO’> 
22 *. 
148’* 
132 3 


Allied Breweries 
Bass, Charrlngton 
Boll N.V. 
Courage, B. A S. 
Distillers 
Distill. Seagrams 
Dortmund Union 
Guinness 


IDV 

Kirin Breweries 
Nat. Distillers 
Scottish A Newc. 
Sth. African Br. 
Truman, Hanbry. 
Witney, Mann 
Whitbread ‘A’ 


18/6 

18/6 

FI.I40 

17/1’. 

X 

D.384 

29/9 

FI.225 

12/4’. 

Y.I7I 

$ 15 *. 

60/3 

18/7’. 

34/9 

19/- 

10/7’. 


-7'«d 

~4'»d 

-7 

• lO'ad 

I/IS 

-I '4 

- I 
7'»d 
I 

4'.d 

‘2 

- S 

X 

-Iff 

-7'.d 


Building A building materiala 


Assoc. Portland 
BPB Industries 
Clments Lafarge 
Clmentenes Briq. 
R. Costaln 
Eng. China Clays 
Int. Paint Co. 
Italcementl 
J. Lalng 'A' 
London Brick 


Rugby Portland 
Tarmac Derby 
Taylor Woodrow 
Venesta 
G. Wlmpey 


47/6 
24/6 
Fr. 230 
Fr.B.I680 
29/9* 
23/6 
33/9 
L.23,350 
28/6 
9/10’. 
8/10*. 
Il/I’. 

X 
w 

67/6 


-30 
l’.d 
* 10'od 
I 3d 
600 
+3d 
4’»d 
9d 
9d 

-4Sd 

I ’el 

-I/- 


Cetering, hotels, etc. 


ATV'A’ 

Butlln's 
CBS 
Granada ‘A* 

Grand Metrop. 
Lyons 'A' 

Mecca 

Trust Houses-Forte 

Chemicals 

AKZO 

ANIC 

Albright A W. 
Amer. Cyanamld. 
Badlsehc Anllln 
Bayer 

CIBA (Basle) 

Dow 

Dupont 


26/9 

3 /l 0 *i 

828*. 

45/6 

27/7’. 

82/6 

18/- 

27/6* 


+ 1/6 
+ I’ed 
- 4’* 

I 2/- 

Mad 


4 5 
4-3 
2-6 
4-4 

4- 9 

2 4 

3 9 
1-6 

5- 0 
4-4 

5 8 

4 0 

3 5 

4 3 

4 5 

5 2 


3 6 

4 9 
4 I 
6 5 
3 4 
2-0 
8 3 
2 1 
2 1 
6 3 

n 

2 5 
5-4 

3 0 

4 9 
I 3 


5 3 
8 5 

4 9 
4-4 
2 2 

2 9 

5 6 

3 3 


General Aniline 


Hoffmn Genuis 
ICI 


Monsanto 
Montecatlnl-Edls. 
Norsk Hydro. 
Pfiaer 

Rhone Poulenc 
Sotvay ‘A’ 

St. Gobain 
Tskeds Chemical 

Coal A steel 
Arbed 


i Hill Pty. 

Fried. Krupp 
Grangesberg 


FI.87 2 

1-3-7 

4 8 

207 

L.977 

13 

5 1 

14/10** 

6/IOS 

- 1/2*. 

5 1 

46/9 

130*. 


4 1 

54/6 

D.148-8 

- 4 2 

7 4 

16/IS 

D.132-8 

2 2 

6 1 

14/10** 

Fr.S. 10.350 


1 1 


567** 

»• 

3 9 

189 8 

5II7H 

-2*4 

4 5 

16/2S 

44/- 

—2/9 

4-e 

28 

$10*. 

•• 

3 8 

55/3 

D.156-7 

3 

6 4 

210 

Fr.S. 167000 1 500 

0-5 

12/J 

51/IS 

l/IS 

5-4 

27/9 

29/- 

-1/9 

4 6 

14/10’* 

$31 1 * 

-2 


6/6 

L. 915 

16 

6 0 

Kr.435 

65 


S34S 

». 


239-9 

Fr.227S 

10-3 

3 9 

22/6 

Fr.B.2760 

110 

5 2 

5J/3 

Fr.140*. 

IS 

4-5 

80 

Y.290 

-1 1 

2 9 




206 




50/“ 

Fr.B.43IO 

..90 

70 

X 6 

822 

'« 

8 2 

42/- 

fA.14-90 

0 IS 


2J/3 

Fr.lBO 


4 5 

12/- 

L57S x 

-7 , 

78 

g/104* 

D.I2T* 

£16 

-*. 

78 

5-0 

JUT 


827 

207/6 

44/10’. 

34’. 

19/- 

48/6 

259*. 

4000 

39’. 

182’. 

T 


471 

152/6 

se 

13/- 

S? 

2000 

19 

131-2 

40/6 

32*4 

53*. 


23 b 
138 
10/- 
36/6 
29/- 
10 / 10 ’. 
8 /- 

'.iff 

8/7’. 

14/1’. 

48/4*1 

140 

X 

k 

165 

13/9 

50/9 

65 

SP, 

$ 

8? 

*- 

SP; 


Matsushita 
Philips Lmp. Wks. 
Plessey 
RCA 

Redlffuslon 
Reyrolle Parsons 


Y.536 

198/9 

33/1’. 

123*. 

16/3 

38/3* 

D.I84 9 


+ 15 

* 

- 3 ’. 

• 6d 
f6d 
16 


1 9 

2 2 

3 0 

4 2 

5 1 
7 8 
4 4 


Sony 

Y.2600 

+ 20 

0 6 

Sperry Rand 
Thomson-Houst. 

526*. 

2*. 

1-9 

Fr.132-8 

-2-2 

3 0 

Thorn Electrical 

58/9 

-1/6 

1-8 

Western Union 

536’. 

I-3S 

3 9 

Westlnhse. El. 

564 

- *4 

2 8 

Englnooring 
Acrow ‘A* 

31/6 

I- 3d 

2 9 

Atlas Copco 

Kr. 163 

i 2 

3-1 

B.S.A, 

I4/4S 

|9d 

(n) 

Babck. A Wilcox 

44/6 

-3d 

4 5 

John Brown 

4» b 

1 6d 

5 6 

Cohen 600 

15/6 

3d 

5 3 

Davy Ashmore 

10/9*4 

SSd 

19 

Delta Metal 

I3/8S 

- 3*4d 

6-8 

Demag 

DI46 

-3 

5 5 

B. Elliott 

8/I0S 

6*.d 

2 9 

Firth Cleveland 

14/IOS 

— Mad 

9 4 

Guest. K. A N. 

64/1 

7'*d 

3 7 

Gucehoffngs, H, 

DJ46-I 

-4^9 

4 8 

Head Wrlghtson 

,9/3 

-4'*d 

54 

Alfred Herbert 

15/- 

9d 

27 

I.M 1. 

12/10** 

+ l’*d 

4 3 

Inter. Combun. 

1 /- 

+ l’*d 


Inter Comp. Air 
Kulleger *B’ 

41/3 

Kr.314 

'l 

3 0 
35 

M.A.N. 

D.I72 

15 

0-9 

Mather A Platt 

16/- 

3d 

3 5 

Metal Box 

% 

■t-9d 

3 5 

Mitsubishi Heavy 

2 

8 1 

Morgan Crucible 

23/9 

+ 6d 

40 

Pechlney 

Fr.lB3 

1 8 

4 3 

Renold 

55/- 

4-1/3 

4 4 

Serck 

6/4*. 

5*4d 

4-7 

Simon Enging. 

35/3* 


4 2 

Stavefov Ind. 
Stone-Platt 

lib 

\% 

X 

1-5 

5-0 

Tube investment* 

X* 

4-6 

Vlefcers 

21/3 

6 6 

Thoa. W. Ward 

47/6 

-3d 

6 3 


fhe net redemption 


Yields com^led with help from Messrs. Merrill lynch. Pleree Ftnner A Smlthj Yweelchl Securitla G*; and Th afliff 


„ i rights. fix *IL 

i allow for tax at 7i. 6d. In £. 


WI 


(/) Hat yield. 


W' 


VfOrponfoVfi. tim 
fox, (A To lacifo 


in breCkets is m forecast dividend. 

dm. («) 






TUB ECONOMIST OCTOBER 17 , ItyJQ 



Oft.. 14 «n 

1*70 w« 


JUrlfnae 4 shipping 
Amsrlcsn Alrllnns *20*a 

Brit. It Comm. 42/3 

Cunsrd 29/3 

Furness Withy 64/6 

Harlsnd ft WoHT 9/1'. 

Japan Air Linos Y.I400 

KLM FI.I44- 

Laird Group 5/3 

Lufthansa D.62 8 

Ocoan Stoamshlp 28/10*1 

Pan American $l3'a 

P. ft O. Doffd. 44/IO*a 

Swan, Huntar 15/3 

SwIiMlr (Boaror) Fr.S.63 

TWA *14'* 

UAL lift 


Bljankorf %395 

Boots Pure Drug 24/4's 

Brit. Home Stri. 33/— 

British Shoe 26/6 

Burton Group 30/9 

Dobanhams .29/9 

Galerles Lafayette Fr. 181 

Galerlas Precdos %355 

Grattan Ware. 45/6 

G. T. A. ft P. *26% 

GUS 'A' 59/6 

House of Fraser 23/IO*i 

Innovation Fr.B.2- 

Int. Stores 10/3 

Karstadt D.343 

Kaufhof D.25I 

La Redoute Fr.547 

La Rlnascente L.309*i 

Marks ft Spencer 60/- 

Miuukoshl Y.3I9 

Montgomery W. I27 7 * 

My or Emporium *A.3- I 

Neckerman D.90 

Nouvelles Gals. Fr.159 

O.K. Bazaars ‘A‘ 90/- 

Prlntemps Fr. 150 

Provld. Clothg. 37/3 

Sears Roebuck $68** 

Tesco Stores 12/9 

United Drapery 19/— 

Woolworth 16/- 

Teittiles, clothing 
Burlington *42'* 

Carpets International 18/- 
Carrlngton ft D. 5/6 

Coats. Pens. 9/10*. 

Courtaulds 24/4*» 

Genesco *24'* 

Eng. Calico 6/2 1 * 

Snia Vlscosa Prlv. 47/- 

Stevens, J. P. *32»* 

Teijin Y.7I 

Toraylnd Y.lll 

West Riding W. 9/- 

Wookombars 9/6 


Brit. Amer. Tob. 117/- 

Carreras *B’ 5/0*« 

Gallaher 21/l's 

Imperial Tobacc. 15/l’t 

Rembrandt 24/3 

UtllMoe/ralla 

Canadian Pacific *C.63't 

Chubu Y.633 

Chugoku Y.73I 

Cons. Edison *23% 

E.B.E.S. Fr.B.24 

Intercom. Fr.B.17 

Kanaal Elec P. Y.657 

R.W.E. D.I90 

Tokyo Elec Power Y.625 


Alliance Trust 
Atlas Elec. 

B.E.T. Defd. 
British Assets 
Cable ft Wireless 
Foreign ft Col. 
Globe Inv. 
Industrial ft Gen. 
Mercantile Inv. 
Robeco 
Rollnco 
Wltan Inv. 


Air Uqulde 
Allied E.P. 
William Baird 
Bestobell 
Bookers 
British Match 
British Oxygen 
British Ropes 
Cope Allman 
De La Rue 

HaJSUharf 
Hudson’s Bay 


C Jtoh Y.l 

Johnson Matthey * 6 / 

Llng-Temco-Vought |l( 
Litton Industries *2- 

Metallgesel Itch aft DA 

Mlnneta M. ft M. *8 

Mitsui Y.l 

RankOrg.'A' 121 

Sears ’A* 23/ 

Steetley 25/ 

Thos. Tilling 14/ 

Turner ft Newell 32/ 

Union Carbide *31 

Wilkinson Swd. 8/1 

Oil 

Aqululne Fr. 

Brit. Petroleum 84/ 

Burmah 011 62/ 

Qe. Petroles Fr. 

Continental Oil *24 

Galsenberg AG. D.3 

Gulf Oil S2S 

Mobil 011 $54 

Petroflna Fr.l 

Phillips Petroleum *29 

Royal Dutch £23 

Shall Transport 81/ 

Sun. Oil Calif. *46 

Sun. Oil Indiana *5fl 

Sun. Oil NJ. 167 

Texaco Inc. *32 

Gold mines- finance 

OFSIT 122 

Anglo-American 76/ 

Charter Cons. 63/4 

Cons. Gold Fids. 62/ 

General Mining 187 

J’burg. Cons. 420 

Rand Selection 1461 

Union Corpn. 49/1 

Minos ft metals 


: Change 

Yield 

On. 

14 

+2 

48 


29 

-»• 

... 

-Ps 


-10 

2*3 

-H 

2-0 

+ 1 

4 > 4 


1*2 

C.S, 

-3d 


+ l'sd 

4T 

-1/4*« 

6-6 

- 2 ’* 

5 2 

lO'ed 

7-4 

— 3-8 

2*5 


29*. 

20*« 

Alcan Alum. 

*C22 

•4 


3500 

2925 

Alussulsse 

Fr.S.3160 

-80 

2 4 

39% 

3Q*§ 

Amer. Met. Clim. 
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Mon*y mark#* indicators 

The week was uneventful for foreign exchangee and money 
markets, indicating that the resurgence of speculative interest 
in gold (which went to an eleven-month peak) was devoid of 
monetary implications. Domestic interest rates ware lower 
where changed 

Bank Rate 7% (from 7'.%, 15/4/70) 







DvForo vnoro ivih% 
a refreshing few 
minufesforthe 
Hew Europeans 

Something cnol And a few minutes' 
break before pushing on Maybe a fast 
sandwich, too Or, if there's time, a thick 
steak joined by a crisp, fresh salad This 

At tfM'Happy Motoring’sign (Esso ) 
everything for the New Europeans 


is what Esso snack bars and restaurants 
are for-as you travel, the convenience 
of a quick meal, the luxury of a leisurely 
one. 

The New Europeans know these 
oases, because they are conveniently 
situated from Scandinavia all the way 
to the Mediterranean 

The new Europeans are hard-to- 
please travellers looking at life in a 
new way, and asking more of it More 
pleasures, more services, on and off 


the highway For them, Esso is 'Happy 
Motoring' steaming coffee in the 
small hours of the night, a relaxing 
Scandinavian sauna and a full range of 
products from high-performance tyres 
and batteries to windscreen wipers and 
sun glasses 

In the Europe served by Esso, you'll 
find more and more of these products 
and services So why not join the New 
Europeans at any one of 36,000 Esso 
stations in 15 European countries 
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The only way 

By meeting the Montreal 
terrorists head-on Pierre 

Trudeau has taken a stand on 
the first principle of democracy, 
page 13. The effect in Canada, 
page 27. How the urban 
guerrillas are doing in Latin 
America, page 28, in the United 
States, page 31, in West 
Bengal, same page, and (not 
very well) in France, page 33. 


The swimming bear 

A map, and some hard facts, 
to show how the Russian navy 
has burst out of the cold north 
into the rest of the world since 
i960, page 16. 


ROLLS 


r 


ROYCE 


Rolls-Royce at the Bank 

The Bank of England has been 
trying to organise a fund¬ 
raising operation to help Rolls- 
Royce out of its current 
difficulties. Why Sir Leslie 
O'Brien called the whole thing 
oft, page 63. 




Nigeria starts again 

After a catastrophic civil war 
Nigeria is faced with another 
trial—-the job of remaking 
itself as one,, prosperous, nation. 
A survey after page 54. 


The Barber’s cuts 

How the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ought to cut 
government expenditure next 
Tuesday, page 14. The ominous 
signs of probable surrender to 
the council workers’ strike, plus 
the exorbitant award to farm¬ 
workers, suggest that wage 
settlements may now rise above 
the 15 per cent mark, at a time 
when national production is 
hardly rising at all, pages 70 
and 76. 


Bogged down 

Is Mr Geoffrey R'ippon using 
the wrong tactics, and so con¬ 
tributing to the increasingly 
heavy going underfoot at 
Brussels ?, page 66. 


Oil offshore 

British Petroleum has struck a 
big oilfield off Aberdeen and 
there should be more good news 
to come, page 65- But the City 
is taking a canny view about the 
bonanza, page 90. 
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Tory party conference 

Sir —Contrary to your report of the pro¬ 
ceedings of the 88th Conservative party 
conference (October roth) and despite a 
conciliatory speech by the Foreign Secretary, 
over a third of the delegates present voted 
for an immediate withdrawal of sanctions 
against Rhodesia. 

The Monday Club applauds the conces¬ 
sions on postal surcharge and divorce 
disability—others will suitably follow.— 
Yours faithfully, F. R. Stockwkll 

London , SWi The Monday Club 

Pornography 

Sir—I have never read a more amusingly 
biased report than your own on the American 
Commission on Obscenity and Porno¬ 
graphy (October 3rd). Mr Keating, the main 
dissenter, is described as “ perhaps not the 
ideal choice as commission member.” What, 
in your view, would be an ideal choice ? 
Anyone who is pro-pornography, it seems. 
He is censured for having “made up his 
mind on the whole subject long ago.” Is 
that wrong ? And do you suggest that the 
rest of the commission did not also make up 
their minds long ago ? 

But what really invalidates the conclusions 
of the commission is the statement that 
pornography is “ a small and shabby, and a 
not very profitable business.” Are we to 
believe that previous evidence that porno¬ 
graphy is a highly lucrative affair is 
untrue ? How simple is the public supposed 
to be ? The profits to be made out of smut 
can be seen all around, in the proliferation 
of books, plays, television and films geared 
to appeal to and feed the adolescent and 
the prurient. If it was not a rewarding 
economic industry it would not exist. How¬ 
ever it will all come right if we stop using 
the word pornography; in a similar context 
some pretend we can eradicate murder by 
calling it manslaughter.—Yours faithfully, 
Hornchurch, Essex O. Lewis 

Swiss tax law 

Sir —You carried an excellent article on the 
draft legal aid treaty between Switzerland 
and the United States (August 22nd). 
However, the statement that tax evasion is 
not a crime in Switzerland needs some 
expansion. The Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury for enforcement and operations, 
Mr Eugene T. Rossktes, in Senate testimony 
on June 9 , 1970 , said ; 

Swiss law makes an important distinction 

between simple tax evasion and tax fraud, 

which it* an aggravated form of tax evasion. 

Whereas individuals guilty of simple tax 


evasion under Swiss law are not considered 
to have committed “ crimes ” as we know 
the term, and thus are not subject to jail 
sentences, tax fraud in connection with the 
Swiss federal withholding tax on interest 
and dividends and the income tax laws of 
16 of the 25 Swiss cantons, including the 
economically more important cantons, is 
deemed a criminal offence which can result 
in the imposition of jail sentences and 
which is handled in criminal rather than 
administrative proceedings. 

—Yours faithfully, Morris D. Feibusch 

Office of the Secretary of the Treasury 
Washington, DC 


Tax reform 

Sir —Oan iit be that your comments on tax 
refoim (September 12th) have been influ¬ 
enced by the marathon Canadian public 
debate on proposed tax reform described 
by our finance minister as 11 the white 
paper process ” ? Throughout this summer 
there have been public representations before 
parliamentary committees on the govern¬ 
ment's taxation proposals. The coat has 
been high in money, time and effort—but 
more than justified by the many lessons 
learned and the contributions to the debate. 

Wc 'have learned that nowadays no one 
segment of our society can independently 
draft general tax proposals that will be 
workable and acceptable. British Treasury 
civil servants have a reputation for intellec¬ 
tual ability. Cleverness, however, needs to be 
blended with the realism injected by public 
debate on the technical level in order to 
produce effective tax reform.—Yours faith¬ 
fully, D. Lebbell 

Montreal 


Sir—O f course, a drastic simplification of 
our far too complex tax system is necessary 
to cut collection costs and release a vast 
number of civil servants to productive 
industry. But the main reason for simplifi¬ 
cation is that too many of our taxes actually 
cause inflation, and are just sand in the 
works of our economic progress. These 
inflationary taxes are all those affecting 
companies and transport. This is how it 
works. Raw materials are rarely produced, 
processed and sold as a finished product 
at one site. Usually there is a chain of 
production involving several or many 
handlings by different companief at different 
sites. All taxes charged on these companies 
and on the transport between them have a 
super inflationary effect, for the price of the 
finished product is not only increased by the 
amount of the taxes, but also by compound 
interest of the successive percentage profit 
margins on the tax of the repeated handlings. 

How crazy then, fpr governments over the 
past 25 years to impose and increase 
such taxes to correct inflation when, in fact, 
they only accelerate it! A recent report 
of the Economic Research Association 
confirms that taxes more than wages have 
been the major cause of inflation. So how 
obvious, I would have thought, that to 
reduce inflation it is merely necessary to 
reverse the process. But governments 
have not dared to do 4 hfe becau^ it witold 


put more money ihto circulation and add 
demand inflation to wage inflation, althojgh 
perhaps, like Ithe present Government, fay 
know that cancellation of SET at toast is 
right. Moreover taxation of companies is tae 
only method the Government has of 
controlling profits. * 

All this can be solved by an income &? 
rebate scheme linked to company •peA^' 
mance, under which shareholders, manjg|^ 
ment and employees alike would receive a 
substantial refund (say, one third) of their 
personal income tax if company turnover 
per employee is increased, but thfe 

distributed profits plus wages (taken together 
and expressed as a percentage of turnover) 
are not increased over the previous year* This 
would put a premium on productivity and 
enable the Government to control the 
economy through personal taxation only, and 
allow all taxation affecting companies to be 
cancelled. The loss of tax revenue on 
companies and transport can be recouped 
by a sales tax on the consequently much 
lower retail prices. This method would also 
cure our labour problems, as strikes or 
excessive wage rises would cause loss of tax 
rebate by reducing turnover or increasing 
the percentage 1 of wages and profits 
respectively. And export prices would be 
free from all elements of domestic taxation, 
which wotild end our balance of payments 
problem. 

The above is a very brief explanation of 
this new system, but it can be proved that 
it is the only method by which we can 
maintain a stable currency and avoid 
inflation, and which is compatible with full 
employment and a high growth rate. Such 
an incentive scheme is also the only way 
industrial peace can be achieved, thus 
avoiding a head-on clash with the unions. 
—Yours faithfully, . D. B. Egerton 

Rickmansworth , Herts 


Sir —While we often hear about the 
disincentive effects of the marginal rate of 
income tax, little attention seems to have 
been given to the marginal cost of collection. 
The Board of Inland Revenue states that 
the average cost of collection is about 1.4 
per cent or 3$d in the £, but this takes no 
account of the cost of collecting PAYE to 
employers and Mr Jenkins expressed bland 
indifference to this item of cost. 

Ip 1938 income tax was collected from 
4 million tax payers, but in 1966-67 tax 
was collected on nearly 22 million incomes. 
Taking the figure for “ income after tax ” 
(Annual Abstract of Statistics, 1969, table 
333) it seems that some 9 million, incomes 
below £750 paid £400 million in tgx (11 
per cent of the total), which averages £45 
per annum for each income. Now 1 each 
employed taxpayer will require ait least 
three files, one for PAYE hdd by the 
employer, one for the inspector and one for 
the collector of taxes, and keeping three 
files must be quite costly. Thus the coat 
of collecting taxes from the lower range 
of incomes must be much more 4 than 1.4 
per cent.—Yours faithfully, E. E. Rich 
Epsom, Surrey 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £5000 pa and over 


RECRUITMENT 

CONSULTANTS 


The requirement is to head up the legal department in the 
•hort term and the possibility exists for further advancement 
within the medium term. 

SENIOR GROUP SOUCITOR 

CENTRAL LONDON £4,000-£6,000 + car 

MAJOR BRITISH GROUP—FOOD AND ALLIED 

PRODUCTS—T/O CIRCA £200 MILLION 

This vacancy is caused by reorganisation and is open to 
qualified solicitors aged 30*40 with a minimum of 3 years' 
post qualification experience in either commerce/industry, 
local Government or a solicitor's commercial department. 
The brief of the successful candidate will be to gradually 
take over the total control and day-to-day running of the 
Group legal department, with particular emphasis on com¬ 
mercial drafting, contracts, conveyancing, litigations, trade 
marks and patents, as well as providing general advice on 
legal matters to the parent board and operating companies. 
Candidates must have a natural ability to communicate 
lucidly and diplomatically at all levels. Initial salary 
£4,000-£6,000 + car; contributory pension scheme; removal 
expenses if necessary; assistance with house purchase if 
necessary. Applications in strict confidence, under reference 
GS3070/E, to the Managing Director; 

CampbeM’Johnaton Associates (Management Recruitment 
Consultants) Ltd., 35 New Broad Street, London, EC2. 
Tel: 01-588 3588. 


Corporate 
and Financial 
Planning 

We need an exceptional Senior Consultant to help in 
developing our major new service in corporate and 
financial planning. He should have experience*of planning 
and a substantial business background which will probably 
include a period of general management. He will also be 
expected to take charge of introducing the service, 
presenting it expertly to the senior management of our 
clients. 

The service will use advanced computer based techniques. 
Experience of these is desirable but not essential for this 
consultant, since Scicon, with over three hundred qualified 
staff, will support him with all the necessary computing, 
mathematical modelling and other techniques. 


Scientific Control 
Systems Ltd 


Please apply with full curriculum vitae to: 
The Personnel Manager, 

Scientific Control Systems Limited, 

Of How House, 6 Winstsy Street, 

London, W1LP 4AQ. Quoting Ref. 11/01/E 




Director 

Planning & Control 

• this new appointment stems from reorganisation 
in a large, well known British group which manufac¬ 
tures and markets consumer products in the UK 
and overseas. 

• the role is to develop plans, to monitor progress m 
financial performance, and to assess projects and 
acquisitions associated with operating companies 
and marketing activities abroad. 

• the appointment calls for experience in the 
financial appraisal and control of overseas operations. 
Tins could well have been gained in management 
accounting at a senior level at the centre of a large 
international group, or in an operating company 
abroad. 

• salary will interest men already earning over 
^5,000. Age is not critical. 

Write in complete confidence to A. Barker as adviser 
to the group. 

JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS 

LIMITED 

I O HALIAM STREET • 1 ONDON WIN bDJ 


L. 


J 


CoDuntrcial/Contracts 
Executive £5,000—£6,000 

To play a key role in a multi-divisional, technically 
advanced business; reporting to the Managing 
Director with specific responsibility for contracts prp- 
fitability. Candidates must have had contract/ 
management experience with Government end over¬ 
seas egencies in a capital goods industry. 

Materials Control/Purchasing 
Executive up to £6,500 

A policy maker with Line management experience in 
the automotive or electrical industries is required to 
join the staff of the Manufacturing Director in an 
expanding group of companies and take responsibility 
for purchasing and stock and inventory control. The 
man appointed will probably be a graduate with a 
technical background, and one who understands the 
impact and contribution that this function can make 
to improved profitability. 

We would welcome discussions . with senior executives 
who meet the main requirements of the appointments 
outlined , and suggest either a brief note or a confiden¬ 
tial telephone call would quickly establish a basis for 
a meeting. 

George Hope. Recruitment Projects Limited, 138 
Gloucester Place , London NW1 
Telephone 01-402 8144 

Recruitment Projects 











Accountancy 

Sir—P eitaape Mr I. B. Young (Letters, 
September 19th), would care to support 
his statement that thousands of students for 
the qualifying examination of the accoun¬ 
tancy bodies can testify to the high 
standard of the correspondence colleges. 
For instance what proportion of students 
actually complete the courses ? Furthermore, 
how docs he explain the rapid growth of 
full-time cramming colleges over the past 
few years, if it is not to compensate for 
the unimaginative and anachronistic courses 
provided by the majority of his 
associates ?—Yours faithfully, John Cos sms 
London, W11 

Inflation 

Sir — I found an interesting fact about the 
British economy; the rate of inflation is 
negatively correlated to the rate of 
economic growth, at least after the Korean 
war inflation. See the following diagram 
compiled from National Income and 
Expenditure ig 6 $ : 



A convinced Friedmanite may aiguc that 
due to the people’s expectation of inflation, 
price-adjustment will naturally lag behind 
output-adjustment. Or there might be a 
genuine classical economist who believes 
that price responds first, output subsequently. 
So I tried correlations with one year lag of 
either direction. They did not differ 
substantially from the original one, however. 

One possible interpretation of the 
diagram is to assume that a high rate of 
inflation causes a low rate of economic 
growth. Alternatively, it can be argued that 
the higher the rate of economic growth, the 
lower the rate of inflation will be, which is 
similar to the popular “ productivity 
argument ” of inflation. Yet another 
interpretation, which I contend, is to assume 
that there is the third force, namely, 
aggregate demand which produces the 
peculiar behaviour pattern of price and 
output in conjunction with the “ twisted ” 
aggregate supjrfKMnction. The twist arises, 
as it was assents by Sir Roy Harrod in a 
letter to Tike Economist (July 19, 1969), 
’from economies of scale and market 
imperfection. As a result, except for a very 
high rate of growth of aggregate demand 


which aggravates inflation (see 1964 above) 
and a very low rate of growth of aggregate 
demand which causes severe depression and 
hence motivates inflation (see 1958), a 
higher rate of growth of aggregate demand 
will tend to raise the rate of economic 
growth and lower the rate of inflation. 

Although an economy cannot grow faster 
than its supply potential in the long run, it 
can do in the short run provided that there 
is unused capacity, during which the price 
level will be lower than it would be without 
the expansionary policy. There seems to be 
a case for reflating the British economy 
now.—Yours faithfully, Haruhiko Kuroda 
Oxford 

Gas Board 

Sir —As this Government has a mandate to 
reduce the share of the public sector in the 
economy I suggest it would be worth while 
to have a close look <at the functions, and 
particularly the monopoly powers, of the 
Gas Board. This body was set up to control 
the manufacture and distribution of coal 
gas, made in classical vertical or horizontal 
retorts (or even in strange Lurgi convertors 
on which much public funds were wasted). 
It itook over these Victorian activities before 
the existence of important reserves of natural 
gas was suspected. 

A useful step now would be the removal 
of the board’s monopoly powers in the 
supply of natural gas to bulk industrial users 
and to the CEGB. Contracts for die supply 
of natural gas to really large users should 1 
be made directly with the oil companies, 
subject to some royalty payment. A 
rearrangement of this kind, together with 
a sensible market pricing policy, could make 
a useful contribution to the energy problem. 

The Gas Board could be limited to the 
supply of gas to domestic users and small 
and medium sized industrial outlets. It 
would be free to purchase or manufacture 
its gas in any way it decided. What Lord 
Keith called the “ brutal power of the 
monopoly ” has been used in a way which 
may bolster up the importance of the board, 
but not necessarily in the public interest.— 
Yours faithfully, W. H. Dimsdale 

Ilford , Essex 

Charter flights 

Sir —Three facts are immediately apparent 
about charter flights (September 5th). They 
are very cheap, they enable people who nor¬ 
mally would stay home to travel, and they 
make a profit for both the airline and the 
organisation responsible for the flight. 

Charters offer the first real competition 
that airlines have seen since they formed 
the I AT A cartel. 

Scheduled carriers operating between East 
Africa and I^ndon whine that they have 
to charge £280 for the round trip' because 
they cannot fill their planes. Meanwhile the 
charters operating under restrictions have to 
beat off the customers with bats. They have 
no trouble filling a VC10 at £110 for the 
round trip. 

Since most airlines are government owned 
and run, it is time that citizens asked 
themselves if their airlines are serving the 


public in the best possible way. It is time 
that air fares were recalculated in such a 
fashion as to maximise both profits and 
utilisation. Probably free competition would 
hasten this.—Yours faithfully, 

Nairobi Peter Burstyn 

Race in America 

Sir —Your special correspondent may 
well be right when he says (October 3rd) 
that the Supreme Court’s new term 
may be the most significant since 1954, 
when the school segregation case was 
decided. But he is decidedly not correct in 
asserting that the 1954 decision “ ordered ” 
the South “ to stop segregating children by 
race in its schools.” It did no such thing. 

All the 1954 decision did was to say that 
Miss Linda Brown (and four other indi¬ 
vidual plaintiffs) could not be excluded as 
individuals from all-white schools. (Miss 
Brown, by the way, sued the school officials 
in Topeka, Kansas, by no stretch of the 
imagination a southern state.) It was in 
1955 that the “with all deliberate speed” 
language was enunciated (in the second 
Brown case). And it was not until 1968 
that the Court in three cases extended and 
clarified Brown-II ; in Green v. County 
School Board, it said that school officials 
were “ charged with the affirmative duty 
to convert to a unitary system in which 
racial discrimination would be eliminated 
root and branch.” 

This is no mere nit-pick, but a sugges¬ 
tion that the operative impact of a Supreme 
Court decision is still undecided. Who in 
fact is bound, and how ? There is move¬ 
ment toward broadening the scope of the 
Court’s law-making, as the Green decision 
reveals, but one would be temerarious 
indeed to maintain that the basic question 
of the ultimate power of the Court is 
settled. It is not.—Yours faithfully. 

Arthur S. Miller 
National Law Center 
Geurgt Washington University, 

Washington, DC 


MOTOR 

BUSINESS 

Issue No. 64, October 1970 
Prospects for the British motor industry 
next year ara not promising. Only a slight 
rise in car production is forecast and that 
of commercial vehicles is expected to be 
lowor These forecasts are considered in 
detail in 

THE OUTLOOK FOR THE BRITISH MOTOR 
INDUSTRY IN 1971 
Other articles discuss : 

REVALUATION AND THE WEST GERMAN 
MOTOR INDUSTRY 
MOTORISED CARAVANS IN THE UK 
Year's subscription £30 (US$90). Single 
copies £10 (US$30) each. Details firom : 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD 
Spencer House 27 St. James's Place 
London SW1 Tel. 01-493 6711 Ext 27 
633 Third Avenue Now York NY 10017 
Te|. 212 687-6850 

137 Avenue Louise 1060 B rue tele Tel. 38-29-30 


VSHs new Lockheed HU 



PSA flies a lot of people. More PSA's hourly flight schedules. Airplanes most beautiful girls in the sky go by. 
passengers in California than any other that can continue to serve the smaller It had to happen: PSA the 

airline. That includes the world's most satellite airports. airline that's famous for all those nice 

traveledskyway between SanFrandsco So in 1972, PSA will be flying the little extras, nowgets ready for 

and Los Angeles. It also includes San U011 TriStars. Introducing California some nice big extras. 

Jose, Oakland, Sacramento, Hollywood- commuters to the spacious age in air 
Burbank, Ontario, and San Diego. travel. It means there'll be more seats 

So, it fig ures PSA needs airplanes at peak hours. Less noise. Virtually 
that hold a lot of people. Comfortably. smokeless Rolls-Royce engines. Oy«- 

Spaciously. And, of course^ economically head storage. Six double doors few 
in line with PSA's familiar low air fares. getting on and off. More stewardesses. 

Airplanes that can maintain or improve And two wide aisles for watching the 






surgery: 


Thousands of operations are 
carried out daily in the Federal 
Republic of Germany. A most im¬ 
portant factor in major surgical 
operations is the supply of oxygen 
to the patient whilst he is under 
anaesthetic. 



Assisted respiration during 
narcosis 


And then later, in the critical hours 
— and even days — following 
the operation, additional oxygen 
supply for the patient is often a 
vital necessity. 



Oxygen supply after the 
operation 


Oxyoen is delivered to large 
hospitals in liquid form, stored in 
vacuum-insulated tanks und then 
piped through a distribution net¬ 
work to the operating theatres, 
sick-beds etc. 

Industrial gases are an activity of 
Linde AG. 



Linde oxygen-supply installation 
in a hospital 


t 


Linde Activities: 

Low-temperature and process engineering Refrigeration engineering 
and air conditioning Hydraulics Handling vehicles 
Industrial gases and welding appliances Machine tools and tool units 
Cold stores Household appliances 



Ljnd$ Aktiengesellschaft, Wiesbaden, Germany 
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The deep blue sea 
is at our docks. 


In Saint John, New Brunswick, there's 
everything you need to transport anything, 
from a tiny bolt to an entire plant assembly. 
And thanks to containerized shipping, 
goods stay protected from shipping point to 
destination. 

All these facilities work year-round. 

But just because we've got some great 
shipping facilities doesn’t mean we're satisfied. 
Now, we're planning a giant deep water 
superport near Saint John . . . Right on 


shipping lanes that lead to major 
world markets. 

In addition to modern transportation facilities, 
New Brunswick has great natural resources and 
ample electrical power for secondary 
manufacturers. Plus, a readily-trained 
work force. 

All this is supported by aggressive social 
and economic development policies and federal 
incentives for manufacturers. 

New Brunswick. Canada's, Action Province. 

If you think our ports are something—wait 
till you step ashore. 

write to: 

The Hon. H. H. Williamson, Minister, 

Department of Economic Growth, 
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It was only the other day that SIA’s Software said: 


It's amazing how many people 
will needlessly spend hundreds of 
thousands on buying a Cbwputer 


/ As Hardware pointed out, 

/ there aren’t many Companies who /- 
can afford a Computer his size / 
—he’s a 6600 and cost SIA y~CJ / 
well over £2 million. ( \ ( (/ 


Expertise just smiled knowingly. After all, he 
represents the combined experience of over 140 SIA staff. 
Between them they came to the conclusion that 
too many people buy computers for the wrong reasons. 



I \ It’s worth noting that research shows that 

w J®\ 80% of Company Computers are either working under 

Vv jkJ / ca P ac ity or are misused completely. 

I If your Company has a problem which could be solved 

y by a computer, it could be better to ring SIA first. 
n It could avoid all those meetings with experts who 

/ L decide that a certain computer meets your needs—or does it? 

''—s It could mean that your problem is being solved by 
SIA’s family within a week—rather than waiting six months to 
two years for delivery. 

It could avoid having to employ very expensive computer staff 
to make sure it doesn’t just sit there coddled in an air-conditioned 
room- costing, as Hardware reminded us, as much as £5 a sq. ft. 

It could avoid departmental heads fighting over whose turn it is. 

We think any one of these reasons good enough to use the 
SIA family. It is more than likely thatSoftware or Expertise have 
solved your problem already. 

So, before getting involved with all the problems of buying 
a? Computer, why not ring Mr. Ron Daniels, on 01-730 4544* UjX 
to see u‘the family’ can’t save ypur Company a feW thousand. 1 Qq] 


If! . To find out more about SIA'atfamily ring Bill Musker atOl-7304544. 

Ha wwy Gate, 23 Lower Belgrave Street, London Styl ,/and in Paris and Brussels; Members ofMetra International . 




PROPERTY 


BRUSSELS 

international company 

european hq to take pride in 

own landscaped grounds in most exclusive area 37,000 
to 110,000 sq. ft. with 'basement parking. Ready in 1972. 


10 acre industrial site 

also suitable for 

container or oil 
distribution depot 

own private wharf for seagoing vessels—rail siding. 
Three road frontages. 

Large area of storage buildings. 


world trade centre offices 


400 room hotel 

prime position • occupation 1972 


factories 

25,000 sq. ft. in Mechelin 

96,000 sq. ft. in Brussels 

25,000 sq. ft. 15 miles North of Brussels 

Built 1963 — Motorway frontage 


SPAIN 

5,000 ac. coastal site 

with 20 miles Med. frontage for development 


I)_ 

IRVINE DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 

Industrial Land 

Fully serviced sites 

1-40 Acres 

Immediately available 
Housing available for all 
workers. Full details from 


Chief Estates Officer, 
Irvine Development 
Corporation 

Perceton House, Irvine, 
Ayrshire. Tel. Irvine 4100 



IRVINE 


Our Institutional and pension 
fund clients have a continuing 
demand for real property 
investments. 

We are able to discuss any 
propositions from Commercial 
Companies for the purchase of 
their properties by our Clients 
and the subsequent leasing 
back of them to the vendor 
company. 



Chartered Surveyeu 

II Pall Mall, London, $W1 01-930 0951 
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Instinctive familiarity with a market comes naturally 
to Dodwell — after all, their resident organisations in 
most of the world’s major trading areas have long 
experience in handling internationally famous products. 

To this depth of understanding add the most advanced 
research and merchandising techniques, and you know 
that your world trading is in good hands with Dodwell. 

DODWELL 

a force in world trading 

AUSTRALIA - CANADA • HONG KONG - INDIA • JAPAN * KENYA - SINGAPORE 
TAIWAN - TANZANIA • UGANDA • UNITED KINGDOM * U.S.A. - WEST GERMANY 

DODWELL & COMPANY LIMITED HEAD OFHCt 18 FPNSBURY CIRCUS, LONDON E C 2 ^ 

telephone 01 5$8 6040 Telex London 27311 ^ ^ 
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The only way 


Pierre Trudeau did not look like a man who would buck 
a trend. Yet that is what he has done ; he has taken 
a stand on a principle which other men had flinched 
away from, and which he must have been tempted to 
flinch away from too. The way he has handled Canada’s 
crisis this week has called for a good deal of political 
courage, and some of the personal sort as well. 

By clapping the whole of Canada into a state of 
emergency, and treating the Montreal kidnappings as an 
act of insurrection, Mr Trudeau becomes the first leader 
of a democratic country who has been willing to meet the 
new terrorism head-on. The troops who moved into 
Montreal over the weekend were not able to prevent the 
murder of Mr Laporte. That is the price of Mr Trudeau’s 
refusal to capitulate. But the other captive, Mr Cross, 
may still be alive ; the members of the Quebec 
Liberation Front who have been rounded up almost 
c ertainly include some of the people who had threatened 
to move on from kidnapping to straight assassination ; 
and by rejecting the kidnappers’ demand that their 
friends should be released from prison Mr Trudeau has 
made it clear that, in Canada at any rate, one act of 
terrorism cannot expunge the legal consequences of 
another. That is what has been bought by the life of 
Mr Laporte, and by his family’s grief. Mr Trudeau has 
done what several Latin American governments have 
failed to do in the face of political kidnappings this year, 
and what the British, Swiss and German governments 
did not have the nerve to do against the Palestinian 
hijackers in September. He has declined to submit to an 
act of terror, and has thereby done something to make 
terror a less credible weapon. 

He has also made the rest of us look at the principle he 
took his stand on. The new kind of war that has spattered 
the headlines of 1970—the technique of the urban 
guerrillas and the airline guerrillas—has become a great 
deal more widespread than is generally realised. The 
technique itself is simple enough : it consists of killing 
people chosen more or less at random, or seizing them and 
threatening to kill them, in order to frighten other people 
into doing what you want them to do. That is the brutal 
little trick that the Palestinian hijackers have in common 


with the assorted terrorists, from Latin America to West 
Bengal, described between pages 27 and 33. 

It is a technique that has been used by governments as 
well as by desperate little groups of men and women trying 
to grab the world’s attention. The Russians used it 
when they threatened to put Gerald Brooke through,, a 
new trial (and dropped heavy hints that he might not 
survive another spell in a labour camp) in order to get two 
Russian spies out of a British prison. The Chinese used it 
when they immured Anthony Grey for 26 months in 
order to get some convicted rioters out of jail in Hongkong. 
There are other people whose hands are not wholly 
clean : General de Gaulle, whose visit to Quebec in 1967 
plainly encouraged the local separatists, must bear some 
of the responsibility for what has now happened in Mon¬ 
treal. But in the western world the real craftsmen of the 
new terrorism are the people who say, in the name of 
one nco-marxist cult or another, that they are at war 
with the western idea of democracy. 

It is worth setting out the principle which they arc 
attacking, and which Mr Trudeau decided to fight for 
this week. The western idea of democracy, as it has taken 
root in western Europe and north America, is based on 
two main propositions. The first is that the great decisions 
of government should be acceptable too, and in some 
checkable way approved by, the majority of those whom 
the government governs. The other is that there should 
be a corrective machinery—parliament, courts, a press 
and television open to opposing views—through which a 
minority can set about the business of getting the majority’s 
support or actually converting itself into the new majority. 
Of course, there are questions that the system has notori¬ 
ously failed to answer. The most explosive is what you do 
when a relatively well-to-do and contented majority sits 
on its plump bottom and ignores the sort of people who 
are condemned, by the colour of their skin or by being 
bom hard-luck cases, to die status of a permanent minority. 
That is a new problem ‘because a contented majority is a 
brand-new phenomenon. But it is not a problem that will 
be solved by reverting to ‘the older, and greater, tyranny of 
a minority which slits on the majority. 

And that is what the Montreal terrorists, and their 
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cousins-in-arms around the world, would do if they were 
given the dhance. They are not making the legitimate 
demand of a minority, whidh is the demand for equal 
treatment. They are trying, by methods like the garrotting 
of Mr Laporte, to impose their will. The Quebec indepen¬ 
dence movement got less than a quarter of the votes at the 
last provincial election, and only a fraction of that quarter 
consisted of people Who were willing to carry their 
opinions to the point of violence. It is the same with 
the Weathermen in the United States, and the maoists in 
France, and most of the rest of them. And it is quite clear 
that, if these people got their way, there would be no 
nonsense about submitting themselves to the judgment 
of the majority afterwards. The one important thing these 
groups have in common is a crude sort of marxism ; and 
the first thing marxists do when they come to power 
is to dismantle the machinery which makes it possible to 
appeal against the decisions of those in power. It is as true 
of China and Cuba and North Vietnam as it is of the 
communisit states of eastern Europe. 

This is why the neo-marxists like that phrase about “ the 


violence of the system.” It is trendy, and it suits their 
purposes. No doubt there are governments and police 
forces—in Brazil, and in other places—which break the 
rules within which they are supposed to operate. But the 
fact that the rules quite often get broken is much less 
important than the principle that there should be a set of 
rules which apply to everybody. That is the idea at the 
core of “ the system,” the parliament, the courts, the 
free press and the rest. The western system, when it is 
working properly, is still the least imperfect method yet 
discovered of striking a balance between different opinions 
and different interests. The answer to Bcrthold Brecht’s 
question—why do people complain about the violence 
of the river, but never about the violence of the river 
banks ?- -is that most of us are happy not to get flooded 
out. What is under attack in Montreal is not only the 
principle that the majority decides but also the machinery 
which protects those who do not happen to be part of 
the majority. This, at bottom, is what Mr Trudeau 
called in the troops to defend. He may not be the last 
prime minister who will have to do it. 



The Barber's cuts 

The next smack of firm government comes on Tuesday. It should be 
directed mainly to bureaucratic bottoms 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer is going to announce his 
cuts in government expenditure next Tuesday. The 
Economist has said several times that it would be better 
for the country if he were to accompany these cuts with 
immediate reductions in direct taxes, because Britain’s 
economy is at present too much restricted by high taxation 
and too little by proper control over the money supply. 
But Mr Barber’s Treasury advisers have persuaded him 
that immediate tax cuts would be irresponsible, so the 
country is now awaiting only the nasty half of a Budget. 

It could, nevertheless, be half a Budget of considerable 
longer-term importance. Long-term changes in policy in 
Britain often are the somewhat skewed result of the initial 
impact of a new Government’s philosophy against the 
prepared but shifting shock absorbers of civil service pre¬ 
judices. Next week’s cuts seem likely to be the result of 
such a mutual bombardment of minds in three main 
fields : (a) the contentious question of “hiving off” ; 
(b) some selectivity in the social services ; (c) so-called 
“ cuts ” in expenditure which are mainly redirections of 
the tax system. In each field the Government’s intentions 
should be radical, but the civil service’s interests are 
conservative. The danger next week is that the civil 
service may win. 

“Hiving off” has been a subject for discussion and # 
manoeuvre in Whitehall ever since the report of the 
Fulton committee on the civil service in 1968 noted : 

In Sweden central departments deal in the main with 
policy-making ; they are quite small and are predominantly 
staffed by younger men. The task of managing and 
operating policies is hived off to autonomous agencies 
whose l senior staff are mainly older men of mature 
^ experience. 

iifter the usual humming and hawing of any committee 


which is treading on some establishment toes, the Fulton 
committee concluded that in Britain : 

There is indeed a wide variety of activities to which it 
might be possible to apply the principle of “ hiving off.” 
They range from the work of the Royal Mint and air 
traffic control to parts of the social services. 

The Economist supports Swedidh-style hiving off for 
precisely the radical reason that much of Whitehall will 
successfully aim to limit it : Britain desperately needs 
younger civil servants in policy-forming posts. 

In Sweden, as an appendix to the Fulton report said: 
The centra! government machine is very small. There are 
11 ministers with a total staff of not much more than 
1,500 between them; the ministry of education, for 
example, has a staff of about 120. This is made possible 
by the fact that large blocks of work that would be done 
by government departments in Britain arc entrusted to 
autonomous agencies in Sweden. The agencies include 
both commercial bodies, and non-commercial bodies such 
as the national schools board and the national labour 
market board . . . The best young entrants to ministries 
are employed straightaway on secretarial work of high 
responsibility, rise quickly to the chief posts in the ministry 
by the time they are about 40, and then commonly go 
out between the ages of 45 and 50 to become the heads 
of agencies or occupy senior positions in them. 

It cannot be a coincidence that in two other countries 
with obviously successful civil services, Japan and France, 
the top policy advisers in the civil service are generally 
in their early 40s ; and that there has also been a trend 
towards having younger decision-makers in many business 
corporations ; but in Britain last week it was proudly 
announced that the new civil service head of the monster 
Department of Trade and Industry was to be “ one of the 
youngest permanent secretaries in Whitehall, aged 54.” 


This relative gerontocracy in London has proved to be 
especially serious in economic policy where, as Keynes 
once fulminated, “ there are not many who are influenced 
by new theories after they are 25 or 30 years of age, so 
that the ideas which civil servants and politicians and 
even agitators apply to current events are not likely to 
be the newest.” That, indeed, is the main explanation 
of why the Treasury civil servants have wrongly persuaded 
Mr Barber not to cut taxes together with expenditure 
next week. For precisely this reason, however, they will 
also not have advised him to banish them all from his 
side into supervisory agencies. 

All that Britain may get next week is the hiving out 
of the ministries of certain subsidiary functions, following 
a process that was, described in last week’s white paper 
on government reorganisation : 

Every minister is reviewing the whole range of his exist¬ 
ing responsibilities so that the Government can decide 
whether they are necessary functions of central govern¬ 
ment and, if they arc confirmed as necessary, whether 
they are rightly articulated in the department’s organisa¬ 
tional framework. . . . The possibilities of stopping activi¬ 
ties altogether, of reducing them and of transferring them 
to the private sector will all be explored. 

Ever since the Fulton report Whitehall has been examining 
the prospects for three types of hiving off. 

The first type, which would save most money, would 
be a transfer of some functions (eg, perhaps certain 
export promotional activities of the old Board of Trade) 
into agencies which would finance themselves wholly 
by the collection of fees. Labour tended to rule such 
experiments out, while the Tories enthusiastically rule 
them in. The second type, which would save some money, 
would be the establishment of agencies that would be 
told to finance themselves more by fees than at present : 
the Stationery Office is an obvious candidate. The third 
type of dcvolvcmcnt of function would be into an agency 
that would obviously have to work wholly or almost 
wholly with public money—eg, the Royal Mint—but 
where the senior-civil-servant-turned-businessman-in- 
charge would be given a trading fund, and held respon¬ 
sible for using it efficiently. Other obvious candidates for 
one or other type of hiving off would be the Forestry 
Commission (which is the country’s biggest producer of 
timber), the naval dockyards (which do ship repairing), 
the ordnance factories (which are subsidised arms manu¬ 
facturers), many of the research and procurement 
activities of government, possibly the provision of passports, 
maybe even the employment exchanges, and certainly 
a lot of the advisory functions of the Ministry of Works. 

As the Fulton report suggested, there would be scope 
for this system of hiving off in the social services. Perhaps 
the provision of meals in schools and hospitals could best 
be hived off to competitive private tender, with parents 
and patients paying the full cost. But any such changes 
in the social services next week will depend on the 
Government’s policy for protecting the poor. Here again 
the right policy would be the most radical one. The 
Economist believes that the best recipe for Britain would 
be the provision of a minimum income for all by means 
of a negative income tax system, and then for the fullest 
possible charges to be made in the social services (includ¬ 
ing in the National Health Service, and including—this 


would be the really big saving—giving future old age 
pensioners only the pensions that they have actuarially 
paid for). But there is no prospect of a negative income 
tax system being applied quickly. The Inland Revenue 
will oppose all progress because it says it cannot take on 
a further overload of work. One of the most important 
acts of the Conservative Government should be to hive 
off a lot of the Inland Revenue’s present unnecessary load 
by going over to the American system of “ sclf-asscssmcnt ” 
of income tax and corporation tax, policed by spot checks. 
Company taxation should be put on 'this system at once. 

Because of the strong opposition, it will be surprising 
if reform of the social services next week goes beyond 
some increase in direct payments to those in most need— 
either through the supplementary benefits commission, or 
means-tested family allowances—with cuts in the less 
discriminate social services. It will be disappointing if the 
latter do not include a rearrangement of housing subsidies, 
so that rents in both council and private tenancies are 
raised to a fair rents level, with either sort of tenant 
equally able to draw aid from a public fund, but only 
if he can show real need. Most people will also expect 
some unpopular national health charges (perhaps a 4s 
prescription charge or a doctor’s visiting fee, plus a warning 
that any further rise in health expenditure beyond a stated 
ceiling will be met by more charges, not by more 
government spending), as well as a much more popular 
slashing of aids to industry (sec page 60). 

The final sorts of u cuts ” in government expenditure 
will really be rearrangements of the tax system. It is 
known that investment grants to industry arc due to be 
discontinued, and will be replaced by tax allowances 
and tax cuts for industry. Some concern has been expressed 
about the need to keep up Britain’s flagging investment, 
but in the short term this should be only too easy. If 
Mr Barber were to say that investment grants would 
continue until next April, there would be a rush to get 
projects started by firms which would hope to benefit 
also from the general tax cuts after that. Presumably there 
will also be some indication when Britain is to move from 
Exchequer subsidies to import levies in its method of 
agricultural support. This extension of indirect taxation 
to food is less regressive in modern conditions than many 
people make it appear ; it will be necessary anyway when 
Britain enters the common market ; and it will in the 
meantime have one good economic effect. The import 
levy system will encourage British farmers to produce the 
sorts of food that will do most to save imports, while the 
present Exchequer subsidy system encourages precisely the 
opposite. 

The best sort of half-budget for Mr Barber to introduce 
on Tuesday would be one that pushed all the proposals 
discussed here to the most radical and reforming limit ; 
and that then promised to give all the considerable money 
saved in a huge cut in direct taxation next April. The fear 
is that his statement may instead be an anticlimax ; 
running away from many proposals of this kind, although 
possibly with murmurs that they will all be most carefully 
studied for conjecturable implementation later, and then 
with the axe undesirably applied to forms of government 
expenditure which arc definitely not too high (such as 
new building of schools, universities, hospitals, and roads). 
The new Chancellor will be very much on test. 






How the bear learned to swim 


A map, and some facts and figures, for people 
what has been happening since 1960 


who haven't noticed 


If Peter the Great were granted a visa 
to come down and see how his old 
country is doing, the first thing he would 
do would he to check up on the progress 
of the Russian imperial navy he founded 
in 1695. His judgment would be that 
it is doing fine. The map shows how, 
in the past six years, the Russian navy 
has been greatly modernised and has 
at last broken out into the seas to the 
south of the Soviet Union. This is what 


Into the warmer water 


has caused the row in Britain about 
selling naval arms to South Africa to 
counter the Russians’ arrival in the 
warm water. 

What can Russia do with its big new 
navy that it could not do before ? 

1. It can operate anywhere in the 
world. Russia has taken a jump forward 
into the future by building large 
numbers of nuclear-powered submarines 
—some carrying Polaris-type missiles, 


some hunter-killers designed to attack 
other countries’ submarines and surface 
ships—whose nuclear power-plants 
let them range far and wide. 

2. A navy of this kind enables 
Russia, if it wants to, to attempt a 
selective blockade anywhere in the 
world like the one the United States 
mounted against the Russians during 
the Cuba crisis in 1962. 

3. Russia is now in a position to 
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harass other countries' ships in other 
ways—by shadowing them, or perhaps 
by laying mines. This would be helped 
by its huge trawler fleet, with its elec¬ 
tronic intelligence-gathering ships and 
network of fishery agreements. 

4. It can mount small land-and-sea 
combined operations like those under¬ 
taken by Britain in Kuwait and east 
Africa in 1961 and 1964 and by the 
Americans and the British in Lebanon 
and Jordan in 1958. Even the appear¬ 
ance of warships capable of supporting 
such a landing has a powerful effect. It 
is called gunboat diplomacy. 

5. It can now protect its growing 
merchant fleet, which would otherwise 
be a hostage to naval action by Russia's 
adversaries. 


Kussia, as the charts show, has built 
up a powerful navy without sacrificing 
the quality oif reducing the size of its 
land and air forces. At the same time it 
has added massively to its armoury of 
strategic nuclear missiles (where it is 
now roughly on a par with the United 
States). Its published military expendi¬ 
tures have not grown much, so clearly 
a lot of money has been tucked away 
out of sight in other parts of its budget. 
This is standard Russian practice. 

In all, it has become a proper super¬ 
power : its military instruments have 
become much more flexible, so widening 
the scope and range of its political 
actions. Until recently this flexibility was , 
the monopoly of the western powers. 
Now the Russians are getting it too. 


It is not the firs 
this has happened. 

Churchill was wa 
the danger of G 
there were people 
real issue was the 00 
the “ German threa 
When Hitler strut 
them joined up, v 
to defend the wc 
as they had hoped 1 
class'war then, read the race issue now, 
for Germany read the Soviet Union. 
Analogies are dangerous, especially those 
with the 1930s. But this one should 
make people think about the order of 
priorities that is sometimes imposed on 
countries which face adversaries whose 
aims are kept deliberately obscure. 
































Can Ulster be helped ? 

If the Stormont system shows fight and continues under Major Chichester- 
Clark, is there any way in which the moderate majority can better express 
itself? There may just be one 


Northern Ireland goes on. It is even beginning to pick up 
the pieces. Week after week there are explosions, petlol 
bombings, stone throwings. It would not be normal 
anywhere else in the British Isles but things are getting 
back to normality there. The latest riots in Londonderry 
have been discouraging, but not many adults have been 
engaged in them. They seem senseless and have been 
condemned by nearly everyone except the disintegrating 
Nationalist party. Mias Bernadette Devlin emerged from 
Armagh jail on Wednesday morning and went on holiday: 
she did not go direct to the Bogside. That is another 
mercy ; it may also be her own reading of Ulster’s temper 
now. It is a fragile peace but it exists. 

It exists for four reasons. First, Major Chichester-Clark 
has decided to continue indefinitely as prime minister: 
this may be a matter of duty, it may be something more. 
What St does mean is that a Unionist government, wholly 
committed to a reforming policy, can still be held together 
at Stormont. It may want to change some things, including 
the partial rearming of the police. It may want to delay 
some things for a year or so, such as the implementation 
of one-man, one-vote in local government elections. But 
it is a government round which moderate Protestant 
opinion can rally, and as a result it is a government which 
Westminster and Whitehall much prefer to see continuing. 

Second, moderate Protestant opinion is actually showing 
signs of wanting to coalesce around what is the best 
government it is likely to get for the present. Some of this 
activity is timid : it is too soon to talk of a distinct moderate 
backlash. There are still constituencies where to be a liberal 
Unionist MP is to be subjected to continuous innuendo, 
intimidation and open political challenge ; that happens, 
too, to members of the government who are not even 
particularly liberal. But Mr Craig and Mr West have 
hesitated to strike. It may be because they do not wish 
Mr Maudling to make good his threat to take Ulster over, 
despite the support they have. It may be because they 
arc not as sure of that support as they once were. The 
Paisleyites and near-Paisleyites are still active, but a 
few, at least, have now been chucked off Unionist bodies. 
The central housing organisation, once said to be so con¬ 
tentious, is not going to be stopped (see page 19). Of 
course Mr Faulkner will find it harder to get the party to 
acquiesce in local government changes. Of course it is still 
difficult to get a Belfast jury to convict its coreligionists. 
But some moderates have put their heads above the parapet 
once more. 

Third, Northern Ireland is going on because the chief 
representatives of the Roman Catholic minority have 
decided to go on as a parliamentary opposition. The Social 
Democratic and Labour party, under Mr Gerry Fitt, 
now seems to tie seeing the old Nationalists off. Mr John 
Hume, although not the man he was, has condemned the 
latest riots in Derry. The civil rights people are talking of 
taking to the streets again on November 28th : it may be 
that they will find ir harder to get the support they want. 


These are important weeks. If they can be got through 
then there will be a much improved argument for the 
Stormont system. 

For, fourth, the Republic of Ireland is having its most 
humiliating experience for many years. This 'has nothing 
to do with its economic worries, serious though those are 
(see page 80). It is that day after day the people of the 
republic are hearing and reading, page after page of it 
in their newspapers, a trial which reveals (this is not a 
matter of individual guilt or innocence) the febrile 
character of their government. They have also seen a judge 
deserting the court, which to some may be no worse than 
the behaviour of Belfast juries but is thought by others 
unbecoming both to a judge and to the society he serves. 
That this happens to strengthen the political standing of 
the prime minister, Mr Lynch, is the only benefit. 

So Northern Ireland goes on. But is there a real hope 
that it will be an effective, liberal (in Ulster terms, anyway) 
Unionist government which will be returned in the next 
election by February, 1974 ? There can be two views on 
that. Will Major Chichester-Clark himself lead the party 
into the election ? These are questions that the British 
Government will have to make up its mind on. For it is 
one thing to say that Mr Craig and Mr West, coming to 
power after a political struggle inside the Unionist party, 
are carrying out policies unacceptable to the British 
Government. It is another to think of ejecting them after 
they have been elected by their fellow Ulstermen. 

One constitutional change might help, without tearing 
up the constitution altogether. It is worth thinking about. 
The return to a system of proportional representation (and 
it would be a return, not an innovation) might help the 
moderate majority, which otherwise has found it hard to 
express itself, to produce a government Which is closer to 
its wishes than one served up by the existing system. If, 
for example, the single alternative vote had been in 
existence it is doubtful if the Rev. Ian Paisley would now 
be in Stormont (let alone Westminster) or even that Mr 
Craig himself would be in Stormont. There would be great 
resistance to such a change by the extremists of all kinds, 
but that should not deter anyone. There will be those 
who question why Northern Ireland should be an exception 
to the electoral rule elsewhere in the United Kingdom. 
The answer to that is that Ulster is the one place where 
a permanent minority (divorced in religious, educational 
and many social matters from the majority) needs to be 
looked after and where the strain of having such a minority 
sets off unique problems in the representation of the 
majority itself. 

If Ulster slips again there will be an even stronger 
argument for taking it under the direct authority of 
Westminster, as the rest of the country is. But if Stormont 
continues, there is all the more reason to think of how 
it, and the parties who sit there, can be made more 
representative of the country, and more susceptible to 
change iri the country, in the years ahead. 
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Mr Whitelaw gives MPs new 
teeth—but will they bite ? 


Every Leader of the House of Commons 
worth his salt goes into his new job with 
a zeal to reform some aspects of the 
procedures or functions of Parliament. 
The reason is that the good Leader of 
the House is, or soon becomes, aware 
that although his main job is to ensure 
the passage of the Government’s legis¬ 
lative programme he is also the key 
defender of the rights of the minority 
in the Commons, and, indeed, of back¬ 
bench MPs generally. It is, of course, 
a totally impossible job, and it is hardly 
surprising that most leaders’ reforming 
zeal begins to wear a bit thin after a 
year or two. Still, with the publication 
on Thursday of his green paper on the 
future of the select committees of the 
Commons, Mr William Whitelaw shows 
that he has at least started off on the 
right foot. 

The core of Mr Whitclaw’s reform is 
his proposal to abolish the estimates 
committee and replace it with a select 
committee on expenditure, broadly on 
the lines suggested by the committee on 
procedure in the last Parliament. Mr 
Wh'itelaw suggests that this new com¬ 
mittee should be composed of 45 MPs, 
and that it should form sub-committees 
which would be able to range over the 
whole field of Government expenditure. 
Because it would deal with expenditure 
and not merely the supply estimates 
which limited the old committee, the 
new select committee would become 
highly political in tone for it would be 
able to examine ministers on their targets 
and policies as well as on their figures. 

In theory, at least, such a committee 
would be a far more powerful instru¬ 
ment of backbench scrutiny than the old 
estimates committee could ever have 
been, and the ^Government expects, if 
the Commons agrees to it being set up, 
that it will attract a hi^h quality mem¬ 
bership. Certainly there would be very 
few areas of Government activity 
immune from scrutiny by an active 
expenditure committee. Unfortunately, 


MPs have good cause to l>e wary of all 
governments’ intentions in this field, and 
before some of the best of them are 
tempted to seek or accept membership 
of the new committee they will want 
assurances that it will be really ade¬ 
quately staffed, and that the list of sen¬ 
sitive areas it will be discouraged from 
scrutinising will not be inordinately long. 

The public accounts committee, under 
the chairmanship of Mr Harold Lever, 
has already been reappointed, and Mr 
Whitelaw suggests that the select com¬ 
mittee on nationalised industries and 
three of the specialist select committees, 
which were Mr Grossman’s contribution 
to parliamentary reform, should also be 
retained. They are the committees on 
science and technology, race relations 
and immigration, and Scottish affairs, 
and to give them the certainty of con¬ 
tinuity, which they lacked under Mr 
Crossman and his successor, the commit¬ 
tees would be appointed for the whole 
Parliament. Of the other specialist com¬ 
mittees which existed in the last 
Parliament, agriculture will not be 
exhumed, the committee on overseas aid 
will be allowed to complete its work 
before being absorbed into the expendi¬ 
ture committee, and the evidence 
accumulated by the education commit¬ 
tee on teacher training will be handed 
over to the Government inquiry on that 
subject. 

This seems to be a fair compromise 
between those MPs who want select 
committees on every subject and those 
who are unconvinced of the value of any 
of these specialist committees. The 
experiment of specialist committees on 
particular departments has been dropped 
entirely, which is a pity, but supporters 
of the select committee system will be 
encouraged by much that Mr Whitelaw 
has to say in his green paper. He admits, 
for example, that the reports of the 
committees have been debated 11 too 
rarely” by the Commons as a whole, 
and suggests that the “ disappointingly 



small ” turnout of MPs when such 
reports are debated is no test of the 
usefulness of the committees’ work, but 
rather that the Commons has yet to 
learn how to make the most of its com¬ 
mittees. Most members of select com¬ 
mittees will say amen to that. The press 
takes the work of these committees rather 
more seriously than Parliament does. 
But although even Mr Whitelaw cannot 
point to any great evidence of these 
committees' success, the experiment is 
well worth continuing. 

There will inevitably be some 
grumbles before the Commons accepts 
Mr Whitelaw’s plans, ,and there will be 
particular disappointment that he did 
not try some bold experiment with a 
committee on economic policy. But at 
least he has not turned the idea down 
flat, and there is still some slender hope 
that one day the House of Commons 
will be allowed to know just how the 
Treasury’s mind works. 


Ulster 


Faulkner's fight 


The housing executive bill-*-one of the 
mo$t controversial parts of the 
Chichester-Clark government’s reform 
package—had its second reading debate 
this week when Stormont reassembled 
after its summer recess. As the Unionist 
rank and file rebelled against the 
leadership and voted down any idea 
of a central housing authority at the 
party’s conference this year, and right- 
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The way the young people 
of Northern Ireland are acting 
should be enough to make you 
stop and think. 


Contrary to what you may have been led to 
believe, our young people are not all roaming the 
streets. 

The truth is, the overwhelming majority of the 
population learn about the troubles here in much the 
same manner as you do. Through newspapers and TV. 

Northern Ireland may be small but it is very 
much bigger than the few square miles of problem 
areas that have been making all the headlines. 

For the most part the young people of Northern 
Ireland are primarily concerned with building a future 
for themselves. To help them we have built a 
government training programme which will give 
them a better chance. 

Government training centres are almost as 
accessible to them as their schools were. Wherever 
they live in Northern Ireland they are not more than 
25 miles from a modern training centre. 

40% of male school leavers are now taking up 
apprenticeships. Considering that this figure was only 
16% a few years ago, the signs are encouraging. 

Even more encouraging is the fact that 99% of 
apprentices from Government training centres are 
moving on directly into industry. 

To maintain this level we need more industry in 
jNorthern Ireland. And to attract it we offer a 
‘ Development Programme which makes any other 


location under consideration very much a second 
choice. 

Northern Ireland can offer you financial grants on 
both new buildings and machinery starting from 
45%, rising to 60% in areas of high male 
unemployment. There are removal grants, 
employment grants, grants toward management 
costs, loans and generally a host of features which 
enable you to obtain government support on almost 
every aspect of the expansion process. 

We place special emphasis on youth because 
youth holds the key to the future of our country. If you 
investigate, we think you'll find these young people 
have a prominent role to play in your future as well. 


lake a closer look at Northern Ireland. 
The development country. 

Industrial Development Unit 
Northern Ireland Ministry of Commerce, 

11 Berkeley Street, London W 1. Tel. 01-493 0601/6 

J. T.p.Quan, British Industrial Development Office, 
150 East 58th Street, New York, NY10022. 



Faulkner: they fell into line 


wingers, notably the diehard West 
Ulster Unionist Council, have been 
voicing dbjections to it for the past 
three months, it was something of a 
personal triumph for Mr Brian Faulk¬ 
ner, Ulster’s minister of development, 
to convince the hard-pressed Unionist 
backbenchers to support the bill when 
he met them on Tuesday. No doubt, the 
shrill opposition of Mr Gerry Fitt and 
his five parliamentary colleagues in the 
Social Democratic and Labour party 
reassured the Unionist waverers that the 
bill was not as unsavoury as they had 
at first supposed. 

It was agreed last October, in the 
joint communique issued after the then 
Home Secretary, Mr James Callaghan, 
revisited Ulster, that a “ single-pur- 
pose, efficient and streamlined housing 
authority ” should formed in the 
province. It was to be the main engine 
behind the implementation of Ulster’s 
ambitious building target of 73,500 
houses in the next five years under the 
development programme. But it was 
also designed to remove the fears among 
Roman Catholics that Unionist- 
dominated local councils were discrimi¬ 
nating against them in housing alloca¬ 
tion and slum clearance. 

Mr Faulkner’s biil was published in 
early July but at the time aroused little 
apparent interest. It is a complicated 
and confusing document. Essentially 
what the government intends to do is 
set up a nine-man executive—six 
nominated by the development minister 
and three by the local authorities-—-to 
take charge eventually as Ulster’s sole 
housing authority. There is also to be 
a Housing Council, which is to be a 
consultative and advisory body but able 
to produce recommendations to the 
executive and appeal to the minister if 
they feci the executive has not paid 
proper attention to their suggestions. 
This body will consist of the mayors of 
the boroughs and chairman of all the 


rural and urban district councils in the 
province. 

Mr Faulkner explained in his speech 
on the second reading that the bill 
would be implemented in four stages, 
although he has not yet given any 
indication of how long the transfer will 
take, and no clear indication can be 
found in the bill. Because the executive 
is supposed to be essential to the 
success of the five-year development 
programme already under way it might 
be supposed that the transfer would be 
speedy, but there are doubts, particu¬ 
larly as the executive and the council 
are to give guidance to the minister 
about when the local authorities and 
the Northern Ireland Housing Trust 
are to cease to act as agents and have 
their staff absorbed by the executive. 

What is clear is the large degree of 
ministerial discretion which the bill 
gives. The minister has the power to 
give directions of a specific as well as 
a general nature to the executive and 
extend or vary the functions of the 
executive with parliamentary approval. 
Mr Faulkner insists that his only objec¬ 
tive in possessing this power is to 
ensure that the executive is responsible 
to Stormont’s scrutiny, but in the hands 
of a less scrupulous minister the execu¬ 
tive might find its activities circum¬ 
scribed. 


Adoption _ 

Open for 
discussion 


Instead of receiving evidence from all 
interested parties and then writing its 
report the departmental committee on 
adoption has taken the unusual course 
of producing a'working paper ( HMSO , 
14s) and inviting comment and criticism. 
The committee, whose chairman is Sir 
William Houghton, education officer 
for inner London, has not come to 
definite conclusions on many of the 
points at issue. Nor are its members 
unanimous on all points. But the lines 
on which it would like the adoption and 
related laws to be reformed are clear. 

First, it suggests that a natural mother 
should give her consent to adoption in 
general at a court hearing before a 
particular adoption application is heard. 
(The hearing would preferably, but not 
invariably, take place before a child is 
placed for adoption.) This consent 
would be irrevocable, and, until the 
child was legally adopted, parental 
rights and duties would be conferred 
on the adopting agency—either a regis¬ 
tered society or a local authority. Also 


at this hearing the putative father’s views 
should be heard, and it is at this stage 
that he would, if he wished, apply for 
guardianship. Provided that the mother 
knows exactly what her consent implies, 
and that she is not hustled into making 
a decision, a consent hearing has much 
to commend it. It would put an end 
to the uncertainty and tension now felt 
by adoptive parents, who know that 
when they apply for an adoption order 
the mother can suddenly change her 
mind. 

More controversy may be raised by 
the proposal that only adoption agen¬ 
cies should place a child for adoption 
other than with a relative. Direct 
placements by the natural parents, or 
placements through, say, a doctor or 
nurse, would be forbidden. The reason¬ 
ing is that the placing of a child is too 
important to be left to chance but 
should be undertaken by skilled social 
workers. On the other hand, many 
would-be adopters, who would make 
admirable parents, are sometimes 
rejected by the agencies for not very 
important . reasons. The committee 
deprecates arbitrary criteria for accept¬ 
ing or refusing applications to adopt ; 
even so, the complete abolition of private 
adoptions would deprive children of 
some good homes. 

Adoption is not the committee’s sole 
concern. It also has to make up its 
mind on the position of a child in long¬ 
term foster care. It suggests that foster 
parents who have cared for a child 
for at least five years should have an 
unfettered right to apply to a court for 
an adoption or guardianship order and 
that natural parents should be forbidden 
to reclaim their child before the hearing. 
Sensibly the committee sees guardianship 
as an alternative to adoption in cases 
where a child’s links with his natural 
parents should not be completely severed. 
But it would abolish wardship proceed¬ 
ings, which arc sometimes used by foster 
parents, as in the recent Dorset case, in 
an attempt to keep a child against the 
wishes of a local authority or its natural 
parents. 

These so-called tug of war cases, 
numerically so few but in emotional 
content so important, should be further 
reduced by the committee’s proposals. 
But it recognises that clashes will still 
occur because no one can lay down how 
the long-term welfare of a child, which 
the committee says should be the first 
and paramount consideration in' adop¬ 
tion law, can best be promoted in a 
particular case. The factors are 
immensely complex, and it will be just 
as difficult for the proposed family courts 
to decide between conflicting parties as 
it is for existing courts under the present 
law. 
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Higher education _ 

Crowding the 
Government 


The Department of Education’s greatest 
planning headache is the supply of 
higher education places. After all, the 
Registrar General gives it 5 years’ 
warning of the demand for primary 
schooling and 11 years’ warning of the 
demand for secondary schooling : but 
it is very nearly anybody’s guess how 
many school-leavers will want to plug 
on with their education. For example, 
when Lord Robbins was compiling his 
report on higher education in 1963, his 
statisticians reckoned that (to take a 
year at random), in 1976 slightly over 
27,000 girls in England and Wales 
would leave school with two GCE “ A ” 
levels. By 1969, the department was 
guessing that the 1976 figure would 
more likely be 35,000. Now its guess is 
that there will be nearly 54,000. Only 
60 per cent of boys and 40 per cent of 
girls with two “ A ” levels get to univer¬ 
sity, and it is quite likely that, at last, the 
department is overestimating rather than 
underestimating. But the Robbins pro¬ 
position, that some sort of higher edu¬ 
cation supply should keep pace with 
demand, is enshrined as holy writ. So 
even if Mr Heath’s Government were 
foolhardy enough to let competition for 
university places get far fiercer, it is 
going to have to face punitive increases 
in its higher education bill. 

The department has been living with 
this nightmare for some time. Mrs 
Shirley Williams fluttered the academic 
dovecotes by suggesting that universities 
should find ways of cutting costs—now 
reckoned to be about £1,625 a year for 
each student. What the department has 
now done, in a planning paper published 
on Friday, is attach a price to its pre¬ 
dictions. If the proportion of qualified 
school leavers going to university were 
to remain roughly constant, the total bill 
for higher education, at 1969 prices, 
would rise by about 6 per cent a year 
between now and 1981. The number of 
students in higher education would rise 
to 835,000 (with nearly half a million in 
universities) and the price would rise 
from £590 million for 1971 to £980 
million ten years later. The most optimis¬ 
tic supporter of Mr Heath’s Government 
would have difficulty in believing that 
gnp will grow as fast. 

This planning paper is several stages 
away from being the policy statement 
that was promised for this autumn by 
)the last government. There is no discus- 
the role of the Open University, 
wlwtiidby Mrs Thatcher but coming 
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under some pressure to cater for school 
leavers ; no juggling between sectors ; 
no discussion of possible economies or 
even much chat about marginal (as 
opposed to average) costs. Universities 
plan for a quinquennium, with decreas¬ 
ing success as, recently, demand has 
always outstripped expectations. It is 
rather harder to get into a university 
now than it was in the early 1960s des¬ 
pite a doubling of the university 
population in the past decade. This 
paper, nicely timed for publication just 
before this Government announces the 
ways it supposes it can cut expenditure, 
illustrates just how much it is going to 
have to spend on higher education even 
to give the impression of standing still. 

Students _ 

More bureaucratic 
than thou 


If it is a mite depressing to find the 
National Union of Students writing 
reports in something perilously close to 
Treasury English, there is some light 
relief in discovering it is actually in 
a certain amount of agreement with 
a select committee of the House of 
Commons. The NUS grew into an 
interesting organisation with the elec¬ 
tion of Mr Jack Straw, who began to 
sound like a grown-up trade unionist 
last year, when students all round the 
country became rather excited at the 
thought of their vice-chancellors com¬ 
piling files on their political activities. 

The NUS, in concert with the 
National Council for Civil Liberties, 
sensibly if solemnly appointed a com¬ 
mission to thrash out what some people 
would call the problem of academic 
freedom and others the question of 
university discipline. On discipline, the 
commission’s conclusions are that the 
only regulations should be those for¬ 
bidding disruption of university teach¬ 
ing and destruction or defacement of 
university property, which would be fine 
if no students were ever lazy. On the 
question of files it proposes a number 
of extremely careful safeguards, which 
could be fine if everyone really believed 
they were necessary: perhaps, sadly, 
they are. As for the Higher Education 
Commission proposed by a House of 
Commons select committee, the commis¬ 
sion would like to see it set up, but 
split into two bodies, one of which 
would be the particular guardian of 
academic freedom. 

It may well be that the day is coming 
when universities will have to create 
and live with permanent outside review 
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bodies to whom students and staff can 
and will appeal, but it will be as much 
a. triumph for bureaucracy as for justice 
when it dawns. And there must be a 
moral in the coincidence that while the 
students’ commission is demanding a 
written contract between themselves and 
their universities, older trade unionists 
are screaming blue murder at the 
Government for suggesting the same for 
them. 


Scottish Naiiondists _ 

A little water with it 

FROM OUR SCOTTISH CORRESPONDENT 

The Scottish National party’s annual 
conference in Edinburgh last weekend 
was hardly the tired affair many 
expected following a general election 
which yielded the Nationalists disap¬ 
pointing results and cleaned them out 
of ready cash. If the SNP is temporarily 
broke it is nevertheless full of bounce 
and stronger in political realism. The 
Edinburgh conference, originally 
scheduled for late May, was knocked 
out by the election which saw the SNP 
fight 65 of Scotland’s 71 constituencies, 
poll just over 300,000 votes, surrender 
40 deposits as well as Mrs Winifred 
Ewing’s Hamilton seat, and in exchange 
win Western Isles from Labour with a 
formidable Lewisman, Mr Donald 
Stewart. 

Apart from Mr Stewart’s mere pre¬ 
sence being a bonus for morale, the 
conference was notable on several 
counts and particularly for unanimously 
approving “ 71 le Next Four Years,” an 
executive report on future strategy. It 
committed the SNP, in a revolutionary 
switch from its historic all-or-nothing 
purity, to accept “ as steps on the road 
to independence ” any devolutionary 
legislation—even such as the Conserva¬ 
tives propose for an elected Scottish 
Convention which the Nationalists, 
abandoning abuse, now actually want 
the lories to implement. They also 
hope, by education, training, and 
missionary work, to heighten the SNP’s 
emotional appeal to that Scottish 
sense of nationality which seemed to 
operate powerfully for them during their 
popularity peak around 1967-68. 

This perhaps reflects a Nationalist 
desire to withdraw a little from its 
fierce infighting with Labour and the 
Conservatives over the question of 
Scotland’s capacity to go it alone 
economically. Jt is a debate the SNP 
is privately satisfied has been won even 
if the electors may not share their view. 
But senior Nationalists delivered terrible 
warnings to delegates that they did not 




TECHNICAL LEADERS 


SNAM PROGETTl’s Engineers, leading protagonists of new realities, have left their mark 
all over the world with works in the field of pipelines, petrochemical, refining and many 
other types of plants. SNAM PROGETTTs men and ideas have developed the new technique 
of large projects, thus giving an original contribution to the research and plans resulting 
now in 25.000 kilometers of gas and oil pipelines. 
r in hundreds of refining and petrochemical plants and in 180 kHometers of submarine piping 
SNAM PftOGETTi: a rdservolr of men and brains serving the times; , , r 
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possess limitless time in which to 
achieve independence. The job, it was 
made plain, must be done in this genera¬ 
tion in order to defeat the erosion by 
other cultures of Scottish traditions, 
characteristics and consciousness. 
Labour and Conservative policies will 
be systematically attacked. Propaganda 
is to be directed specially at the 15-25 
age group, the crucial rising generation. 
The SNP’s own national executive 
assembly may be developed into what 
was called a parliament in training, con¬ 
vening ^o-strong several times annually 
at Stirling. v .. 

Finance is a' priority. It is also a 
problem. Membership is down from its 
peak of 130,096 to roughly 100,000. 
Nationalism is reticent these days about 
its income but there is little doubt that 
it has dropped steeply from an annual 
level of £170,000 a couple of years ago 
(when targets were cheerfully set of 
£400,000 by 1970). The conference 
declared its intent to recapture lost 
momentum and, if and when it does, 
to make the party’s successes stick. But 
the reality is that the Nationalists will 
do well merely to survive the next two 
years. Their first big challenge will come 
in next May’s burgh elections, when the 
100 SNP seats taken in their break¬ 
through of 1968 must be defended. 
Most of them seem fated to go. The 
Nats have a hard time coming. 


Highlands board 

Judgment 

reserved 


On Tuesday (a mere 11 days ‘before 
they will assume their posts) the Secre¬ 
tary for Scotland, Mr Campbell, 
announced the six-man team he has 
appointed to serve with Sir Andrew 
Gilchrist, the former diplomat he 
selected earlier to take over as chairman 
of the Highlands and Islands Develop¬ 
ment Board. Mr Campbell’s choice of 
Sir Andrew failed to generate iqstant 
acclaim in Scotland and nobody will 
be wildly excited over the others now 
named. The three best known are Sir 
James Mackay, who is promoted to 
vice-chairman ; Mr Prophet Smith and 
Mr John Grant. For the first time the 
board has its full complement of seven 
members, who now also incorporate a 
useful territorial representation cover¬ 
ing western and north isles as well as the 
Highland mainland. The Secretary for 
Scodand knows well that many still 
suspect that the Conservatives’ heart is 
f?oto really in the board despite some 
welcOKhe recent assurances to the con¬ 


trary. He has picked his men in the 
conviction that they possess the capacity 
to improve on a job which most Scots 
believe the old board had begun well. 
But they will be watched with unusually 
critical eyes to see ho\v they actually 
go on. 

The envimment _ 

Birth of a monster 


Almost the only thing the public knows 
about Mr Peter Walker is that he made 
a million before he was 30, but he 
may find it harder to make‘a ministry 
out of his new monster, the Department 
of the Environment. He has three fully- 
fledged (but non-cabinet) ministers under 
him heading their own sectors : Mr 
Julian Amery (housing and construction), 
Mr Graham Page (local government 
and development), and Mr John Peyton 
(transport industries). His department 
will have 73,000 employees, and 
although 35,000 are industrial workers 
in naval dockyards, etc, the remaining 
38,000 will form the biggest white-collar 
ministry after defence and social 
security. Of these, 23,000 come from 
the old Ministry of Public Building and 
Works, swollen by the professional and 
technical staff who design and maintain 
government buildings. In the spirit of 
last week’s white paper, much of their 
work could be handed over to non¬ 
government agencies, and they might 
model themselves on the National 
Building Agency, which charges strictly 
costed fees for its consultancy work. 

In the top departmental jobs the 
Ministry of Transport has won over its 
old rival, Housing and Local Govern¬ 
ment (whose permanent secretary, Sir 
Matthew Stevenson, is due to retire 
soon). Sir David Serpell, head of the 
present Ministry of Transport, will be 
boss of the new department. But Mr 
J. D. Jones, who moves from the 
Ministry of Transport to head the local 
government and development .sector, has 
spent much of his civil service career, in 
the Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government. In any case, the housing 


responsibilities of government could be 
profoundly altered by the forthcoming 
reform of subsidies. The more that these 
are attached to - people rather than 
houses, the more suitable they will be for 
transfer. Jto the Department of Health 
and Social Security and the less need for 
the present detailed Whitehall super¬ 
vision of local authority housebuilding. 

Mr Walker does not seem inclined, 
like some of his colleagues, to play down 
the pollution problem ; at the party con¬ 
ference he actually said that its solution 
depended on the polluter meeting the 
full cost. But, as in , Scotland and 
Northern Ireland, his fashionably named 
department could just as well be labelled 
Development, for the crux of its job 
is to help decide where people shall live, 
and how. Mr Walker said last weekend 
that he would be calling for new 
regional development plans on the lines 
of the recent “ strategy ” for the south 
east. He also said that he would be 
creating new green belts. These two 
notions are related, for the logic of the 
latest regional thinking for the expand¬ 
ing parts of the country is that much 
tighter restrictipns on building must be 
placed on areas of real amenity value, 
while much faster rates of building must 
be permitted elsewhere. So a tightening 
of development control in some places 
and a loosening of it in others is the 
advice which Mr Walker will probably 
be getting from his civif servants. What 
is interesting is that this must involve 
much more direct confrontation than 
ever before between local councils and 
government, and for a year of two, at 
least, the vast majority of these councils 
will be Tory-controlled. 

Underlying all this is the postponed, 
but ever-present, question of local 
government reform. If some sort of 
provincial devolution of central govern¬ 
ment powers does emerge, the provinces 
could be the ones to perform the 
unpopular task of enforcing growth on 
reluctant rural authorities. The Tories' 
commitment to two-tier government has 
still left undecided the crucial question 
of size at each level, although so far 
their thinking has tended towards the 
smaller end of the scale, 



Welker's underlings: Amery (housing), Page (local government) end Peyton (transport) 
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Let’s come dean. 


Despite smokeless zones and all the ’whiter 
than white' promises of the last 25 years, Britain 
is still a dirty place. 

Sheets that are dizzily white when they’re 
hung out need another dip by the time 
they’re dry. Not surprising that a new word has 
gone into the dictionaries. Smog. 

But there’s hope on the horizon, an horizon 
which can now be seen. As more 


and more of our cities change over to Natural Gas 
their sorry climates will lift and lighten. 

Houses, offices, shops, factories will become 
cleaner, as well as warmer and better ruin. 

This is more than a promise. 

It is a prediction. Natural High Speed Ga$ Is a truly 
srnoketess fuel. ' 

A fuel for civilized people, 
llae Natural Ga*4hedvWsed ftid. 
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Modern shipyards 
use panel flow lines 
with ES AB automatic 
welding equipment 


_ ' — an international company in the welding field. ESAB manufactures and markets electrodes, 

handwelding power sources, semi-automatic and automatic machines and workshop equipment for arc 
welding, as well as resistance welding units and gas-cutting machines. ESAB which was founded in 1904 
now comprises the parent company in Sweden, and subsidiary companies in 12 other countries. The 
ESAfeferoup employs 4,000 people, ' 


Our customers include: 

Kackums Meknniska Verkstnds AB, Malmri, Sweden 
AB Gfitavorken (Arendalsvarvet), Gttteborg, Sweden 
Harlend & Wolff Ltd., Belfast, Northern Ireland 
Bethlehem Steel Carp , Sparrows Point, USA 
Bethlehem Stool Corp., Beaumont, USA 
Astano, El Ferrol, Spain 
1npal|v Shipyard, Pascagoula, USA 
N.D.S.M , Amsterdam, Holland 
Llthgows Ltd., Port Glasgow, Scotland 
Chantiors de I'Atlantique, St. Nazairo, France 



Gdteborg Sweden 
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THE WORLD 


The Terrorists 



That was Pierre Laporte. This is how Pierre Trudeau gave his answer 



The men who turned Canadian 
against Canadian 

FROM OUR CANADA CORRESPONDENT 


Mr Pierre Trudeau said on Monday 
that the murder of the Quebec provin¬ 
cial minister of labour, Mr Pierre 
Laporte, was “ evidence of the moral 
wasteland occupied py the FLQ. Their 
purpose is to inspire within all of us fear 
and hatred, ana in this atmosphere to 
destroy our nation. They will not 
succeed.” Within the hour Mr Trudeau 
had won an impressive show of 
parliamentary solidarity, with 190 of the 
265 members of the House of Commons 
approving the way he had invoked the 
vast powers provided in the War 
Measures Act “ to meet the state of 
apprehended insurrection in the 
province of Quebec.” Only 16 of the 
23 representatives of the New Demo¬ 
cratic party stood out against him. 
The NDP leader, Mr T. C. Douglas, was 
entirely firm about the urgency of bring¬ 
ing the kidnappers and murderers to 
justice ; his dissent lay in his suggestion 
that there weie “democratic ways by 
which we can meet a crisis like this, 
and we never want in Canada to have 
to choose between the horrible alterna¬ 
tives of terrorism on the one hand and 
a police state on the other.” 

Despite the overwhelming support Mr 
Trudeau has obtained in parliament, 
October has been his cruellest month. 
In his third year as prime minister he 


suddenly finds himself the symbol of 
many things he had abhorred and 
publicly resisted in many bygone battles. 
A strong campaigner for civil rights in 
Quebec in the 1950s, under the heavy- 
handed regime of Maurice Duplessis, Mr 
Trudeau has now become the first peace¬ 
time prime minister of Canada to reach 
for an emergency law that effectively 
suspends many civil liberties. A former 
law professor who worked with the trade 
unions in Quebec, he now watches while 
leaders of the Confederation of National 
Trades Unions (the French Canadian 
group) are arrested. 

Once Mr Trudeau was a crusading 
editor ; last week he overruled some of 
his cabinet colleagues who wanted to add 
censorship to the list of restrictive 
measures to be imposed. But all the 
same someone has dammed up the flow 
of information that is needed for an 
unemotional assessment of whether 
Quebec, with its 6 million people, is 
really in a “ state of apprehended 
insurrection ” because of the plottings of 
some 22 cells of the Quebec Liberation 
Front. On Saturday, a few hours before 
the FLQ murdered Mr Laporte, a 
cartoon in the radical Montreal daily 
Le Devoir depicted Mr Trudeau hawk¬ 
ing his former radical review, Citi Libre , 
and dressed in battle uniform. 


That sort of criticism is stilled now. 
But it is likely to recur when the horror 
evoked by the Laporte murder recedes 
and if there is an end to the ordeal of 
the FLQ’s other kidnapped victim, Mr 
Cross, the British trade commissioner in 
Montreal. Temporarily at least the 
FLQ has succeeded in what Mr Trudeau 
called its 44 design to turn Canadian 
against Canadian.” An airborne regiment 
is flown from Edmonton to patrol the 
Montreal streets ; some French-language 
newspapers print sneers about " an army 
of occupation ” ; and the chilling 
security precautions taken at Mr 
Laporte’s funeral service on Tuesday, 
from rooftop riflemen to sniffing police 
dogs, tend to strengthen that idea. 

Quebec labour leaders berate their 
province’s young premier, Mr Robert 
Bourassa, for switching overnight from 
a policy of negotiating an exchange of 
prisoners to what they call 44 total 
submission to federal power.” Then 
there are the statistics of the police 
measures taken, up to Tuesday even¬ 
ing : 9,000 policemen engaged in the 
manhunts, 1,634 raids, some 336 
Quebeckers detained. Among the 
detainees are prominent men who had 
seemed more concerned with things like 
family planning than bombing. 

The crisis came at a particularly 
tough time for both Mr Bourassa and 
Mr Trudeau. The Quebec premier was 
in the midst of his first big fight since 
his Liberal party won the April elections, 
a dispute with the province’s 4,000 
medical specialists, most of whom on 
October 8th began withdrawing their 
services rather than comply with his 
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medicare legislation. And the fedehri 
prime minister, after a year’s austerity 
campaign to combat inflation, has been 
able to offer little comfort to his native 
province, where unemployment is, as 
usual, well above the already high 
national average of 6 per cent. 

Headlines around the world about the 
kidnappings and the emergency 
measures are hardly likely to encourage 
the investment that Quebec badly 
needs. And one rumoured reason for the 
government’s proclamation of an FLQ 
‘‘apprehended insurrection” was that 
it had word that FLQ dynamiters had 
wired the most imposing of downtown 
Montreal buildings, including the soar¬ 
ing Place Yille Marie complex. 

Yet Mr Trudeau and Mr Bourassa 
hold the initiative today. This week the 
Economic Council of Canada’s chair¬ 
man, Mr Arthur Smith, said that 
unemployment would rise even further 
unless the federal and provincial - 
governments increased their public 
spending. The shocks administered by 
the FLQ may jolt the federal govern¬ 
ment into launching a new phase of 
expansion, at least in one province. The 
Quebec labour leaders last weekend, 
while deploring the methods of the 
FLQ, attacked the two governments for 
failing to wipe out poverty, and gave 
warning that “all these social ills that 
the Liberal governments do not settle, 
or settle too late, threaten the very 
foundations of our society because they 
push those who no longer have anything 
to lose to extreme measures.” 

Mr Pierre Valliferes, the FLQ 
intellectual from the Montreal slums 
who is now among the arrested, pro¬ 
claimed the same view in his semi- 
autobiographical book, “ N&gres Blancs 
d'Am£rique.” And Mr Ren£ L6vesque, 
whose Parti Quebecois won 24 per cent 
of the Quebec electorate’s votes in April, 
knows that many of his supporters were 
the desperately poor rather than the 
convinced separatists. During the past 
fortnight Mr Levesque has faced his own 
dilemma. Before Saturday he was plead¬ 
ing publicly for the FLQ to release its 
two hostages and for Mr Bourassa to 
free some of the convicted terrorists. 
After the murder he became markedly 
silent, and must have been wondering 
if his constitutionalism is now doomed 
to be crushed by the extremists. 

Latin America _ 

Anarcho-nihilism 


FROM OUR LATIN AMERICA 
CORRESPONDENT 

The urban guerrilla movement in Latin 
is essentially a heresy of 
jfp-k^ism. It was produced by 


the frustrations and failures of the 
orthodox communist parties, which in 
turn condemn it as petty bourgeois 
adventurism leading inevitably to 
increased repression. 

In Brazil, the urban guerrilla move¬ 
ment grew out of the oollapse of the 
Brazilian Communist party (PCB), and 
of other assorted marxist groups, after 
the military takeover in 1964. By 1967 
the pseudo-Cuban “ rural foci ” theory, 
advocated by the French marxist, Regis 
Debray, among others, had carried the 
activists into several adventurous failures 
that culminated in Che Guevara’s defeat 
in Bolivia. This brought a shift toward 
the idea of urban terrorism as both 
prelude and complement to the classic 
rural guerrilla action. It 'too found its 
posthumously admired theoretician in 
the late Carlos Marighella, a renegade 
from the PCB who was killed last year 
on his chosen battlefield, the great 
industrial city of SSlo Paulo. 

After the new victory of the “ peace¬ 
ful line” through the democratic elec¬ 
tion as president of Chile of Dr Allende, 
who has the support of the pro-Moscow 
Chilean communists, revolutionary 
violence in South America may subside. 
The developments in Chile, coinciding 
with the largely successful repression of 
left-wing terrorism in Brazil (mainly by 
the use of terror techniques used by 
right-wing police elements), suggest that 
in Brazil at least this could be a moment 
of change. But each country represents 
a different political case. Only the 
guerrilla techniques are similar : 
bank robberies (to secure funds), bomb 
assaults on public buildings, arms raids 
on barracks, and the kidnapping and 
occasional assassination of foreign diplo¬ 
mats, local businessmen and national 
political figures. 

The professed aims are the destruc¬ 
tion of “bourgeois” society and the 
seizure of power—no more, no less. But 
these latter-day anarchists (who owe 
more to the old-fashioned Iberian 
anarchist tradition than they admit) have 
little idea of what, should they succeed, 
they would do, or who, in fact, would 
do it. Their political ideas approach the 
almost forgotten marxist promise of the 
“ withering away of the state ” in the 
ultimate phase of communism. The 
most publicised group (despite the small 
size of their national stage) are the 
Tupamaros of Uruguay. In demanding 
amnesty for their imprisoned comrades, 
they have declared that there must be 
“ patria for all, or there would be patria 
for nobody.” The nihilist kernel thus 
revealed in their thinking seems close 
tp that of the Quebec FLQ terrorists, 
with their promises of a general blood- 
bath if their demands are not satisfied. 

Cuba today pays lip-sdrvke but 



How they left von Spreti in Guatemala 


precious little else to Latin America’s 
guerrillas, after the failure of classic 
rural campaigns in Guatemala, Venez¬ 
uela and, most dramatically, in Bolivia. 
Growing disillusionment with Cuba may 
underlie the choice of Algeria, by the 
men who in June kidnapped the west 
German ambassador in Brazil, as the 
country to which released prisoners 
should be flown. A leading exiled Brazil¬ 
ian revolutionary, Miguel Arraes, now 
works for the Algerian government. 

Guatemala, Uruguay and Argentina 
are today the scenes of major urban 
guerrilla action Guatemala has been 
tom for many years by terrorists of both 
left and right—the right wing being at 
one time the more ferocious. The left- 
wing terrorists are the urban rump of 
the rural guerrillas who had been 
crushed by the army. They were origin¬ 
ally dissident soldiers, indoctrinated by 
the orthodox Guatemalan communist 
party, and fleshed out with the 
usual revolutionary student element. The 
Guatemalans of the “ revolutionary 
armed forces” (FAR) were pioneers in 
the kidnapping game. As far back as 
June, iq68, they killed the American 
ambassador, Mr Gordon Mein, who 
resisted capture ; and last April they 
killed the west German ambassador, 
Count von Spreti, when the Guate¬ 
malan government, following Argentina’s 
lead in the case of a kidnapped Para¬ 
guayan consul, rejected their terms for 
his release. The FAR has collected 
large sums through its acts of violence. 
And ransom has played a significant role 
in the Tupamaros’ activities in Uruguay. 
Their killing of the American police 


Our Shadow Cabinet. 


Times leaders—despite popular legend 
—are not all written by the Editor. Or by 
any one man. 

The formidably informed comment— 
and criticism—of The Times leaders is based 
on the expertise of some sixteen nameless 
men. Each one has been a specialist in his 
subject for considerably longer than the 
Minister concerned—and, quite possibly, 
than the Permanent Under-Secretary. 


Their anonymity aids their objectivity. 
They are under no pressure to express any 
views other than their own. So when The 
Times attacks Government policy, it does 
so not with political prejudice—but with 
reasoned argument. 

This explains why The Times 
occasionally takes slightly longer than 
other papers to make up its mind. The 
Times has a mind to make up. 


WhenTheTimes speaks, the world listens. 








In places like this we’re the only company 

under the sun 


SAIPEM is never overwhelmed by the 
elements. No ocean is too deep. 

No desert is barren enough. Thaf s our job 
to work where we have 
to worjs, under any conditions. 



Onshore and offshore drilling operations. 

Pipelines for oil and natural gas. 
Underwater pipelines and offshore works. 
Erection of petrochemical plants and refineries. 


A Company of the fcNI Group 
90097 San Donato Milanese (Italy) 

on land or son.. 




adviser, Mr Dan Mitrione, was obviously 
a political murder meant as a warning 
to the CIA—to which he almost cer¬ 
tainly did not belong. 

The most scourged country nowadays 
is Argentina. Bombings, robberies and 
other assaults, including the temporary 
occupation of townships, are almost daily 
occurrences. Argentina was also the 
scene of what was probably the most 
blood-chilling political murder com¬ 
mitted so far by Latin American urban 
guerrillas : the abduction, “ trial ” and 
“execution” of ex-President Aramburu 
in June. The specifically Argentine 
element of peronism (in its latest leftist 
manifestation) underlies this activity: 
Although the Argentine communist 
party, said to be numerically the largest 
in Latin America, must have played a 
fertilising role, it is doubtful whether 
Argentine terrorists today are inspired 
by anything either imitative or imit- 
ablc. 

Despite some spectacular publicity 
successes, the urban guerrillas have not 
yet seriously shaken the fabric of Latin 
America’s fragile societies. Even in 
Uruguay, a small country with gigantic 
problems, the government’s firm stand 
has pushed the Tupamarois up against 
the wall. Their holding to ransom since 
early August of the Brazilian consul in 
Montevideo and of the American scient¬ 
ist Dr Claude Fly is hardly a revolu¬ 
tionary triumph. And if Dr Allende’s 
communist supporters have any say in 
the matter, the life expectancy of 
Chile's incipient guerrilla movement 
will not be long. 

United States _ 

Black is visible 


The United States is prepared for the 
worst. While Congressmen are cam¬ 
paigning across the country, the FBI 
claims to know about possible kidnap¬ 
ping plots by the Weathermen, a militant 
revolutionary organisation. Security has 
been tightened, penalties against terror¬ 
ists have been stiffened and the Repub¬ 
licans have made violence and crime 
into a key campaign issue for the elec¬ 
tions on November 3rd. Already Ameri¬ 
cans have had one taste of what may 
be to come. In California an attempt 
by a young Black Panther to seize five 
hostages, including a judge, from a 
courtroom in the middle of a trial ended 
in the deaths of himself, the judge, and 
two of the convicts he had hoped to 
free. 

But so far it is the absence of kidnap¬ 
pings that has been remarkable. 
Enough of the Black Panthers’ leaders 
are in prison or detained pending trial 
to make abduction seem an attractive 



The white Weathermen blend into the background easier than Bteck Panthers 


weapon to this revolutionary group ; 
and the Weathermen, a predominantly 
white organisation, are committed to the 
disruption of society. But these two 
groups, the best known, the best 
organised and the best placed of all the 
militant groups to stage a kidnapping, 
have hitherto concentrated their efforts 
on attacks against the police and against 
property—two symbols, in their eyes, of 
an oppresive establishment. In the first 
six months of this year bomb threats 
against federal buildings alone went up 
to over 300 compared with under 60 
for the previous six months. In the same 
period there were nearly 200 racially 
motivated attacks on police ; of these 
17 were in organised ambushes. 

The police have always been the 
prime target of the Black Panthers. So 
far, however, there is little evidence that 
the sudden rash of attacks is part of a 
centrally planned, nationwide conspiracy 
—although police in both New York and 
Washington think otherwise. Both the 
snipings at police and the bombing 
attacks directed against property seem 
rather to be the work of small 
decentralised bands of militants. 

The Weathermen in particular have 
streamlined their strategy since the 
“ days of rage ” in Chicago last October 
when some 300 people were arrested 
for attacks on property. Early this year 
they split into small underground units 
which are ideal for quick sorties against 
military and police establishments as 
well as against federal, financial and 
academic institutions. 

The Black Panthers, on the other hand, 
still operate in the ojien. They have 
offices in almost every major city ; they 
draw attention to themselves with their 
uniforms and their guns; they hold 
large and often noisy public meetings. 
The police can keep them under close 
scrutiny and have found it an easy job 
to penetrate the ranks of the party, as 
the Panthers have found to their cost. 


Any kidnappings by the Panthers could 
therefore be countered by action against 
other party members. Few of the 
leading Panthers have avoided imprison¬ 
ment or exile. The Weathermen have 
proved more elusive ; their names now 
dominate the FBI’s list of the “ ten 
most wanted ” people. 

Calcutta _ 

Vb: to gherao 

Terrorism is government by intimida¬ 
tion. This is the Oxford dictionary’s 
first definition and this has been the 
mainstream of terrorist history from its 
French revolutionary origins on. So in 
the age of the urban guerrilla it is the 
apparent deviant—the government that 
rules by violence—that really takes 
terrorism back to home base. 

Appropriately enough, the main battle¬ 
ground for today's Reading practitioners 
of official terror is today’s best example 
of the city gone mad—Calcutta. Since 
1967 Calcutta and its surrounding state, 
West Bengal, have undergone spasms of 
chaos, sponsored and directed by the 
state government, The purpose of the 
violence was to increase the power of 
the left communist party (called the 
Marxists to distinguish them from the 
orthodox pro-Moscow communists) at 
the expense of all other parties, includ¬ 
ing their partners in t^e 13-party coali¬ 
tion government. To some extent this 
tactic succeeded. After mounting disorder 
and political splits forced the central 
government to impose president's rule 
on Bengal from November, 1967, to 
February, 1969, the Marxists came back 
stranger than ever in a mid-term poll. 
Last March the central government took 
oV^er again ; now it keeps postponing 
another mid-term election for fear that 
the Marxists will repeat theii* success. 

The principal technique |of the 


Whether it’s cutting 
a French bank’s paperwork 



I 


,.or Japanese glass, 

EIBM makes the job easier. 


Now clerks m the French bank can 
handle the most complicated import-ex¬ 
port transactions in seconds. 

And cutters m the Japanese glass fac¬ 
tory cut more glass with less work. 

After studying the bank's problems, 
an IBM industry specialist in France 
helped set up an IBM Teleprocessing 
system. 

Now,an operator simply types the cus¬ 
tomer’s account number on her key¬ 
board terminal. Instantly,Teleprocessing 
projects the customer’s account record 
on a video screen by her desk. Then she 
enters the transaction on her keyboard 
sees the updated account on the screen, 
and returns the records to the computer 
files, automatically. 

Working with a Japanese glass cutter, 
another systems engineer helped install 
an IBM system which not only deter¬ 
mines efficient trimming patterns on 
every plate of glass, but cuts, sorts and 
passes it to packaging. All automatically. 

From France to Japan IBM industry 
specialists are finding new ways to make 
)obs easier. And the knowledge they gain 
adds to IBM's worldwide fund of experi¬ 
ence. Experience available to IBM people 
in Britain, where it can help them make 
> our )ob easier, too. 






Marxisms in power was to encourage 
Bengali workers in their patented form 
of industrial struggle—the gherao. 
Gherao means encirclement in Hindi; in 
practice lit means the incarceration of 
factory managers in their offices—often 
without food or lavatory facilities—until 
they submit to the workers’ demands. 
Some gheraos have included torture and 
resulted in deaths. During the last.spell 
of Marxist government the gherao was 
extended to hospitals, ^nivers^fies and 
officials’ homes. It wa^ also applied 
against the government t one cabinet 
minister was held for 95 hours. 

The key to the success of the gherao 
and other forms of mob violence in West 
Bengal was police inaction. After 
several policemen were tried for firing 
on a mob, and the 1 government 
announced a policy of non-interference 
in 41 democratic movements!” the police 
got the message. But restraint proved so 
hard on the police that in\July, 1969, 
they went on a rampage 1 themselves, 
broke up the state assembly and gheraoed 
the Marxist evil genius, Mr ffyoti Basu, 
who controlled them as home minister. 
After this incident, the Marxists decided 


on more direct methods of safeguarding 
44 people’s democratic movements ” 
through a 50,000-man party militia. 

France _ 

More batons than 
bombs these days 

FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 

The most visible urban violence in 
France is at present conducted by the 
CRS, the special riot police. Their 
function is to break up any street 
demonstration before it starts. It is not 
true, as their opponents claim, that their 
motto is 44 if it moves and has long hair, 
hit it” ; they are today reasonably 
disciplined. It is true, though, that their 
normal version of the London bobby's 
“move along now” is a sudden baton 
charge. 

On the other side, violence is more 
violent but at present only sporadic and 
apparently unorganised. This week’s 
trial of M. Alain Geismar, leader of the 


The psychology of terrorism 


We asked some social scientists what 
made a terrorist tick. Their answer • 

The urban guerrilla represents 1 form of 
reaction to urbanisation. Thougi part of 
the city, he feels alienated fromut. Being 
11 of the city,” he is able to losd himself 
in it—his camouflage is his 44 oninary ” 
social role. The guerrillas ire not 
clinically deranged^ or deficient n sense 
of moral responsibility. They are! people 
who have not only performed adequately 
in the social roles provided for tkem in 
the city, but have often been notably 
successful. 1 

The sense of injustice and destnetion 
of the more genuine values of the past 
by an urban juggernaut is one key t> the 
urban guerrilla’s capacity to dehuiranise 
his enemy. The apparently decent hijman 
beings who operate the monster! are 
■ l really ” its servants and are par¬ 
ticularly reprehensible. It is vital! to 
strike at the vulnerable points to bong 
down this monster and to restore a rrpre 
authentic form of human society. The 
model of what is desired may be derifcd 
from Utopian ideas of the past or c«i- 
structions of the future. I 

His cell of fellow conspirators proviefes 
the psychological support for the guerrilla 
to operate, but at the same time thor 
may be his Achilles heel. While the mat 
media arc proclaiming the guerrillas tl 
be fiends and assassins, the small secret 
band are reassuring one another that the)! 
are brave, dedicated heroes. In tha 
polarisation process (the we-they, black-! 
white, goOd-bad definitions that are 


placed on people and events) the small 
secretive cell is essential to sustain a view 
that becomes increasingly antithetical to 
the society around. Pierre Laporte, like 
Uncle Tom for the black militants, 
represents the individual who accepted 
the idea of working within the alien 
system. This is seen as succumbing to 
evil—and hated with a particular passion. 
It represents the part of oneself that is 
near to succumbing and must be extra- 
foreefully repressed. The thought 
processes that invest in external symbols 
the hated and undesired parts of oneself 
are particularly primitive. Atrocious 
behaviour towards these external objects 
is possible because they arc not really 
perceived as people. 

The guerrilla is not necessarily inclined 
to extreme action at the time of his 
recruitment. The polarised view of the 
world grows and is reinforced by events. 
When a hostage is seized, this is a move 
in a kind of warfare. The captive is a 
lever to manipulate the juggernaut. In 
the moves that ensue the guerrilla is 
trapped in an escalation of terror. 
Rumours whip up a state of anxiety 
already at fever pitch. Ultimately the cry 
for vengeance mounts and the guerrilla 
anticipates death and martyrdom if there 
is no escape. However, unlike the kami¬ 
kaze who offers his life for the cause, the 
urban guerrilla must enter into com¬ 
munication with the enemy as part of 
his attack. Here the weapons of psycho¬ 
logical warfare come into play, and it is 
at this point that the fatal escalation 
process must be stopped. 


now'banned Proletarian Left movement, 
for incitement to violence, provided a 
fair sample of how things stand. The 
week began with the nocturnal sack¬ 
ing of a tax office and the sabotage by 
inolotov cocktail of 17 cars lined 
up awaiting delivery from the Citroen 
factory. In one part of Paris there was a 
packed and peaceful meeting of protest 
against the trial, in another a trotskyist 
demonstration which led to stone-throw¬ 
ing and tear gas. 

The trial began on Tuesday with a 
passionate speech from M. Geismar 
calling for the “armed struggle of the 
people,” and Figaro warned its 
readers that the maoists had laid up 
caches of the materials of urban 
terrorism to enliven the demo planned 
for the evening. In the event, the main 
demo would probably have passed off 
entirely peacefully if the massive force 
of police had not deckled otherwise. But 
elsewhere there were one or two molotov 
cocktails and a policeman had his jaw 
smashed by an iron bar. 

Given the occasion, and the fact that 
the Proletarian Left was the most 
revolutionary of the numerous recently 
formed left-wing 44 groupuscules,” it did 
not all amount to much. There was 
evidently no plan for systematic attacks 
on symbols of the bourgeoisie. The 
violent revolutionaries are in fact 
isolated on the left of the far left. Most 
of the groupuscules reckon, rightly, 
that occasional acts of sabotage merely 
cut them off still farther from le pen pie , 
whose interests they claim to represent. 







Britain had its first brush with France 
on October 14th at the fortnightly 
negotiations between its officials and 
those of the six common market coun¬ 
tries in Brussels. When Britain suggested 
a six-year transition period for its 
agriculture to get used to the com¬ 
munity’s agricultural policy, the French 
representative, Mr Bocgner, exclaimed 
immediately and sharply that he was 
very disappointed—despite the fact 
that Britain had been expected to ask 
for seven years rather than six and 
that it had said nothing about the even 
more important question of financing 
the farm policy. 

The reaction in Paris to the affair 
has been more reassuring than the 
initial reports led many people to 
expect. The French foreign ministry 
put it about at several levels that M. 
Boegner’s reaction in Brussels should 
not be taken too seriously. There is not 
a member of the French cabinet, it is 
being said, who if asked to vote on 
purely political grounds today would not 
raise his hand in favour of British entry. 

In three big speeches, it is pointed 
out, President Pompidou has proclaimed 
the new litany of the EEC, which 
requires tfre Common market to be 
“ enlarged ” now that enough of its 
policies have been lf> achieved,” and 
now that its grip on its institutions has 
been " deepened/* He said it at The 
Hague last December, when the 
common financing policy was accepted, 
and ajt Strasbourg earlier this year. 
More important, he said it rather forth¬ 
rightly to the Russians in a speech at 
the start of his visit to Moscow earlier 
this month, effectively silencing the 
vigorous anti-comrnpn-market cam¬ 
paign whiqh had greeted him in the 

Britain as a more 
* these days for 


which has surprised France and left 
it a little discomfited. West Germany’s 
industrial strength is a powerful mag¬ 
net to the eastern countries: its 
improved relations with Russia, Poland 
and Czechoslovakia are developments to 
which France gives only qualified 
approval. One does not have to scratch 
too deep to discover a latent unease 
about a resurgent Germany, lo balance 
this, and restore France’s own lines west¬ 
ward, France would like to see Britain 
enter the community. This has been 
an element in French thinking ever 
since the disillusionment over the 
sterility of the Franco-German treaty 
of January, 1963, which failed to turn 
Germany’s attention to France at the 
expense of America. 

A second factor which encourages 
France to seek a closer relationship with 
Britain is the prospect of American 
troop withdrawals from Europe. This 
may not happen while President Nixon 
is in office but its eventual likelihood 
has to be allowed for. And the prospect 
has considerably lessened French 
jealousy of Britain’s military aerospace 
industry and of its nuclear power— 
both of which fields are virtually 
French monopolies in the present com¬ 
munity. British co-operation, and the 
sharing of technological development, 
would be easier if Britain were inside 
the community. Britain would also help 
to counter the technical challenge from 
America and Japan. Such collabora¬ 
tion also conforms to France’s basic 
preference for bilateral arrangements 
even inside a loo$e multilateral frame¬ 
work. 

The same goes for a less visible type 
of threat but one which to many 
Frenchmen is equally undesirable—the 
American cultural offensive that follows 
the soldiers and the money like harlots 
in the baggage-train of a medieval 
army. Many Frenchmen are at once 
fascinated and repelled by the iAmerican 
t * 1 




way of life—partly because of the 
threat to the French language, a 
problem which is taken seriously m a 
way not understood in Britain. They 
see the enlargement of Europe as the 
best method of keeping Europe 
Europeaij. When M. Pompidou says, 
“ It is up to Britain hencefoith to say 
whether it really wants to enter the 
common market,” he does not mean 
that Britain must shut its eyes to its 
other interests ; he does mean Britain 
should work towards strengthening 
Europe. M. Pompidou displays none 
of the outward signs of defiance against 
AnglOhSaxuns that were characteristic 
of General de Gaulle. 

One point that Britain and France 
have in common is a desire not to 
dilute political sovereignty more than is 
commensurate with present treaty 
obligations. The pooling of national 
sovereignty is written into the Treaty 
of Home, but it is pointed out that no 
member of the present community has 
lost in the past ten years any greater 
degree of control of its own affairs 
dun a non-member like Britain has. 

The European community is a more 
complex, established institution than it 
was in 1963, or even in 1967. While 
this advance makes it technically more 
difficult to accommodate new members, 
from the political and psychological 
}>oint of view it is easier—provided the 
new members, above all Britain, do not 
try to modify what has so painfully 
been accomplished to suit themselves. 
Any notion that M. Pompidou may 
employ the silent veto, by prolonging 
negotiations indefinitely or adding new 








Let us fly you there by BEATridentTwo. 


Marrakech is a stirring city, full of beauty and 
Hailing colour. The climate is superb, the people 
are friendly and the scenery is enchanting. 

Its labyrinthine markets, or souks, offer a bewilder¬ 
ing array of gold and silver, woodwork and silk, 
pottery and fine carpets. 

Many aspects of Moroccan life have remained 
virtually un c ha n ged for two thousand years; but a 
visitor need have no qualms. There are many firet- 
class hotels: we can otter an May full-board holiday 
with accommodation at the Hotel Renaissance for £70 
(£62 demi-pension); or an 8-day holiday at the 
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Hotel De La Menara for only £80 full-board (£71 
demi-pension). 

From November, BEA will fly you from London 
to Marrakech via Gibraltar by Trident Two*. 

You can leave Heathrow any Saturday at 0955, 
and the journey takes only 4 hours 20 minutes. 

Spend some of next winter getting an enviable tan 
in one of the most entrancing places in the world. 

For further details, contact 
your appointed travel agent — W m m 

orlocalBEAoffice. SJmm I 
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The shop that came in from the cold 

BP's v oin tMM for pioneering tior'sn't stop at blueing ,1 trail into the 
Antic ('ircle where the North Slope discovery has now proved to be 
one of the In-pest oil fields in the weald. It's equally evident much nearer home 
lake 1 the BP Autoshnp which lias been hottinp up the petrol station 
It's a nice, clean, tnendly sort of place where you can buy all kinds of goods 
to make your driving more enjoyable From picnic baskets to driving 
gauntlets In u Swedish BP Autoshop you can almost do the week's shopping 
BP were the first to set up Autoshops across Europe- 
First to push the idea hard as a positive marketing policy 
It's all part of the thrusting, pioneering new spirit that 
led BP into Alaska- the drive and determination to make BP first, 
and succeed against all odds. 

BP do things Alaska style 
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and unacceptable conditions of entry, 
is firmly discounted in Paris. Equally, 
any attempt by Britain to isolate 
France from its partners or to try to 
make capital out of some petty 
point would be a foolish non-starter. 

The French, along with the com¬ 
mission and everyone else, are sceptical 
of British calculations .of the cost of 
adopting the common agricultural 
policy. Nobody can tell, they say, what 
agricultural production will be in eight 
years’ time, or what joining the com¬ 
munity would do to Britain’s economy. 
Surpluses of farm products have any¬ 
how diminished in the past few months 
to the point where one French minister 
was prompted to ask why the British 
press continues to write about “ moun¬ 
tains of butter.” 

But M. Boegner’s outburst in 
Brussels holds an important lesson. The 
common agricultural policy is France’s 
largest commercial interest in the 
survival of the common market: better 
the common market with the agricul¬ 
tural policy and without Britain than 
the other way around. It is not only 
the financial dividend that French 
farming gets from the common fund in 
Brussels ; this is relatively modest and 
may well come down. The agricultural 
policy provides an assured, protected 
outlet for French farm produce. If this 
were threatened by British bargaining, 
there would be real cause to worry 
about Britain’s chances of entry. 

United Nations _ 

Not God, not dead 


There are two labour-saving approaches 
to a subject like the United Nations for 
commentators who have to write or 
speak something about it but have 
neither time nor inclination to give the 
matter much thought. These may be 
termed the 11 UN is God ” and the “ UN 
is dead ” approaches. The organisation’s 
25th anniversary (like its 20th in 1965) 
has inevitably evoked a good deal of this 
stuff. And no great intellectual effort is 
required to blend the two approaches in 
a satisfying way. Indeed, the common 
theme of many current commentaries 
may be simply stated as follows. 

Here is a great international body 
which ought to be perfectly capable, 
somehow, of saving the world’s 
quarrelling nation states from the con¬ 
sequences of their blunders (the “ God ” 
bit). But, alas, here is the UN’s 25th 
annual Assembly session being held 
against a sombre background of conflict 
and international ill will (the “ dead ” 
bit). 

Surprise, surprise.. The oddest thing 


about it all is theway tfi|t commentator* 
who have themselves ceremoniously pro¬ 
nounced the UN 4da&on many previous 
occasions can stiB contrive, once again, 
to express astonishment and dismay at 
the discovery that it is ppt omnipotently 
capable of bestowing universal peace Oh 
the world even at the time of its own 
birthday party. 

Part of the responsibility for this non¬ 
sense rests on the governments that have 
insisted on staging a high-level talkfest 
in New York this week—against, one 
hopes, the advice of their more 
experienced diplomats, who must surely 
have pointed out that there was no way 
6f guaranteeing good diplomatic weather 
at a point in time precisely 25 years after 
the UN Charter was ratified. Some of 
those advisers must also have suggested 
that what was needed at such a moment 
was not yet another bout of hallu¬ 
cinatory speechmaking, but a discreet 
comparing of notes about ways jf 
making the organisation work better in 
its second quarter-century. One or two 
governments—notably Canada’s—have 
actually put forward practical proposals. 

But the still, small voices have been 
drowned out by the massed choirs 
intoning psalms and dirges. Few people 
even seem to recognise the fairly obvious 
point that the troubles that are seen as 
overshadowing the UN’s current 
meetings are in fact its main reason for 
existence. In the world of peace whose 
failure to materialise on time is now 
being so widely bemoaned, the UN 
would hardly be needed. Meanwhile, 
perhaps .the statesmen participating in 
this week’s New York gathering may 
learn enough from the experience to help 
ensure that things are better handled 
when the 50th anniversary arrives. 

Arms for South Africa _ 

What will they do? 

Attitudes appear to have hardened in 
the South African arms dispute. Presi¬ 
dent Kaunda of Zambia saw Mr Heath 
twice on October 16th, once as leader 
of an Organisation of African Unity 
delegation and once in his capacity as 
a Commonwealth head of state. By the 
end of the evening it was reported that 
Mr Heath had declared he would be 
pushed around by no one, and that 
President Kaunda had left Downing 
Street in a huff. Mr Kaunda’s humour 
did not improve in New York, where 
confusion over appointments prevented 
him from meeting President Nixon. But 
in Paris he was promised by President 
Pompidou that France would hap 
weapons such as helicopters, .and certain 
small arms, that could be used inside 
South Africa. 



Kaunda tails tha UN his troublas 


Otherwise, neither side in the dispute 
has given an inch. So it looks as if 
arms will be sold and some retaliation 
by black African countries will follow. 
But the manner, and extent, of such 
retaliation is still unclear. In London 
last week President Kaunda is said to 
have repeated his preference for the 
expulsion of Britain from the Common¬ 
wealth if arms are sold. This was also 
the tactic favoured by Ghana’s prime 
minister, Dr Busia. Though the attempt 
to expel Britain might get support from 
some African nations and possibly some 
Caribbean ones, there are other coun¬ 
tries like Malaysia and Singapore which 
would be, to say the least, lukewarm. 
The opponents of arms sales to South 
Africa are looking to Canada, whose 
foreign minister, Mr Mitchell Sharp, is 
expected to visit five African countries 
early next month. But it is doubtful 
whether the Commonwealth is able to 
expel one of its members. 

If Britain is not expelled, some east 
African nations might leave the Com¬ 
monwealth. Tanzania has come close to 
committing itself to this course, and it 
is aigued that it might take Zambia, 
Uganda and just possibly Kenya with 
it. But the possible walkers-out are being 
remarkably imprecise about their inten¬ 
tions. There has been talk of economic 
retaliation, though Mr Kaunda has 
mentioned this less often since he went 
to New York. Who would be most 
damaged by the removal of sterling 
balances from London, or an attempt 
at sanctions, is open to question. 

The curious aspect of the affair is 
that neither side seems interested in 
seriously pursuing an alternative means 
of countering the Soviet threat in the 
Indian ocean. Although they failed to 
tell the British Government so, the 
Zambians are prepared to discuss the 
possibility of calling a conference of 
Commonwealth defence ministers. This 
could just possibly be the germ of a 
solution satisfactory to both sides. 



Greece 


We're here to stay 

WR|OM OUR ATHENS OCHWeSPONiDGNT 


The Greek regime, after three and a half 
y&krs in power, has now initiated a new 
pnase of “ permanent revolution.” It was 
heralded last week by a decision to set 
up what is euphemistically called a 
“ mini-parliament,” to be selected, 
rather than elected, on November 29th. 
A candid policy statement, issued to 
dispel speculation about an early general 
election, also confirmed that the regime 
has dropped its timetable of evolutionary 
steps towards normalisation. 

The declaration of intentions was 
made by Mr Georgalas, the government 
spokesman. “ There has been too much 
talk about elections lately,” he told a 
television audience, “ but the question 
is neither of the present, nor of the 
immediate future. It does not preoccupy 
us at the moment.” But since the ques¬ 
tion had been posed, lie had been 
authorised to answer it. Elections would 
not be held until the average Greek's 
income rose by about 50 per cent to 
$1,200 (a target that might be reached 
by 1974 at the current rate of growth); 
until the national income was more 
justly distributed; until the state 
machinery was operating efficiently; 
until the educational reforms were com¬ 
pleted ; and until political life was 
cleansed and national unity cemented 
through “the emergence of new men, 
new ideas, and above all a new 
mentality.” 

Who will judge when this nirvana 
will have been reached ? “ One day, 
the revolutionary government, after 
assessing all the factors and the results 
of its efforts and its work, will pose 
the question of elections,” said Mr 
Georgalas. He made it quite clear that 
the timetable which the Council of 
Europe had rejected, because it failed to 
specify the dates for lifting martial law 
and holding elections, was now dead. 


Mr Georgalas then elaborated 
Trotsky’s theory as it applies to Greece : 
“ Some people commit the cardinal error 
of believing that elections will mark the 
end of the revolution. The revolution 
is not temporary. It will carry on. . . . 
When the parliamentary phase of the 
new democracy comes, it will be the 
legitimate offspring of die revolution, its 
natural projection. And the men who 
will express this new life will.,. embody 
the same revolutionary ideals.” 

After its spokesman’s softening-up 
lecMces the regime announced its plans 
taMmk these “new men” who will 
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Papadopoutos gats his Barabones 


politicians. Although its own constitu¬ 
tion of 1968 makes no provision for it, 
the regime proclaimed “ elections ” for 
a “ consultative committee on legisla¬ 
tion.” A total of 92 candidates are to 
be selected for a one-year term—all 
of them below the age of 50. The 
executives of nine national unions (con¬ 
sisting of professional people as well as 
workers) will nominate 22 candidates. 
Another 70 will be chosen by local 
mayors, all regime-appointed, and local 
union leaders. From this list of 92, the 
prime minister, Mr Papadopoulos, will 
choose half to serve in the parliament. 
He will appoint ten other members of 
his own choice. It is just how Cromwell 
picked his tame—he thought—Banebones 
parliament. 

The task of the mini-parliament will 
be to debate the regime’s draft bills 
before they are passed by the cabinet 
which, however, remains free to dis¬ 
regard the consultative committee’s 
opinions altogether. In reality its func¬ 
tion is to serve as a college for the 
new breed of conformist politicians to 
whom, alone, the present regime may 
one day surrender power. 

East Germany _ 

The other invasion 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

Herr Egon Bahr is a disappointed man. 
Bonn’s chief negotiator of the treaty 
signed with Moscow iri August 
reflected sadly on television last Sunday 
that he had expected the 1 treaty to make 
it easier for the two German states to 
discuss moves toward moderately 
civilised relations. But there ham bteen 


no discussions, nor did they look likely 
in the near future. East Berlin, Herr 
Bahr observed, seemed to be using every 
possible pretext for hindering diem. 

The east Germans tried desperately 
to get full unequivocal recognition from 
west Germany as a precondition of the 
Moscow treaty. They failed, but have 
since intensified their campaign for 
recognition. Herr Ulbricht has sent a 
telegram to U Thant restating his 
demand for separate membership for 
the two Germanies in the United 
Nations. The east German prime 
minister, Herr Willi Stoph, who at his 
meetings with Herr Brandt in Erfurt 
and Kassel last spring insisted on full 
recognition as a preliminary to negotia¬ 
tion, has been in Warsaw, appealing 
to the Polish comrades to make this 
one of their conditions for normalising 
relations with west Germany. Herr 
Ulbricht himself was in Prague this 
week, partly with the object of remind¬ 
ing the Czechs of a like duty in the 
treatv talks with Bonn that are expected 
to begin early next year. And Herr 
Albert Norden, the politburo’s inventive 
master of agitprop, was in Delhi last 
week openly urging the Indian govern¬ 
ment formally to recognise the first 
German socialist state. 

In order not to endanger his 
Ostpolitik , Herr Brandt tactfully directed 
that the Bundeswehr should not hold its 
customary large-scale manoeuvres this 
autumn. The Warsaw pact states 
reciprocated by staging—under the 
code name “ Brothers in Arms ”—the 
biggest autumn manoeuvres that have 
ever been held in east Germany. Some 
100,000 troops took part. Last Sunday 
the manoeuvres ended with a ceremonial 
parade at Magdeburg, 25 miles from the 
west German frontier. Herr Ulbricht 
patronised the proceedings daily and 
declared himself much comforted at the 
display of his country’s invulnerability to 
military invasion. 

It is his continuing fear of invasion of 
a different kind that makes Herr 
Ulbricht so chary of proposals for relax¬ 
ing tension that would involve dismant¬ 
ling barriers and exposing ordinary folk, 
on both rides, to controversial ideas. Yet 
just the kind of thinking he fears 
emerged from within his own borders 
recently in the foim of an unpublished 
autobiography by the distinguished 
communist physicist, Robert Have- 
mann, large chunks of which haVe 
appeared in the west German news 
magazine, Der Spiegel 

Herr Havemann is officially xh 
disgrace because h$ criticised the regime 
for its tneanty illiberal ways. But he 
still loyally' proclaims his belief in 
socialism, find insists that “ the future! 
of Germany will be decided in the 
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Democratic Republic, not the Federal 
Republic.” In his autobiography Herr 
Havemann elaborates on a series of 
unorthodox lectures he gave in the 
winter of 1963-1964 to an excited 
audience of 1,250 students. It is a 
passionate plea for tempering the discip¬ 
lines of communism with genuine 
democracy “in the manner,” he has 
added, “ of the would-be reformers in 
Czechoslovakia in 1968.” 

Noting that “ the masses in the 
socialist states are filled with doubts . . . 
yearning for a freedom that is not 
illusory, in fear of a dictatorship of 
dogmatic stalinists,” Herr Haveipann 
said that four freedoms were essential 
for any tolerable socialist society. First, 
freedom of speech for everybody, every¬ 
where, with neither a state nor a private 
monopoly of the mass media. 
Second, freedom of access for all to 
all sources of information. Third, free¬ 
dom to choose one’s work and place of 
work. And, lastly, freedom to form clubs 
and other organisations in addition to 
those affiliated to the ruling party. The 
first three of these, Herr Havemann 
observes, were virtually achieved in 
Czechoslovakia in the spring of 1968. 
Hr describes the east German public’s 
pleasurable excitement at what was hap¬ 
pening, and their regime’s sorry part in 
suppressing it. 

Iraq and Syria 

When heads begin 
to roll 


The cumulative shock to the Arab 
world of the war in Jordan and the 
death of President Nasser is taking its 
toll of political and military heads. The 
first to fall have been in Iraq and Syria. 
The ruling Baathist parties in lx>th 
countries, besides slanging each other, 
have long been split between their 
military and civilian wings. The failure 
of the Iraqi army to intervene in the 
Jordanian fighting and the humiliation 
of the Syrian armoured brigades which 
rolled into Jordan only to beat a 
hasty retreat have exacerbated the dif¬ 
ferences within each regime. 

In Iraq the scapegoat for the regime’s 
failure to honour its pledges to help the 
Palestinians is Air Marshal Hardan 
Takriti, a vice-president and one of the 
pillars of the government. Hardan 
Takriti, popular with the armed forces 
and tfteir champion in the ruling circle, 
was suddenly ^ismisified from all his posts 
on GHj^bfr l£th. It is said he was in 
Mafrag during jthe lighting in Jordan 
to ensure that the jraqi army units kept 


out of the battle: His sacking is a victory 
for the party secretary, Saddam Takriti, 
another strong man in the regime and 
the architect of last year’s mass trials 
and executions. But Hardan Takriti out 
of office will be a greater threat to the 
regime than he was in power, for the 
armed forces will become even more 
restless without his influence in Baghdad. 

The Syrian upset has the same roots 
as that in Iraq but the conflict between 
the army and civilians there has taken 
a different course. In Damascus there 
have been four major Casualties : Syria’s 
president and prime minister, Dr 
Nureddin al Atassi, the Baath party 
secretary-general, Salah Jadid, and two 
of Jadid’s close associates, the former 
prime minister, Youssef Zayyen, and the 
former foreign minister, Ibrahim 
Makhos. The man who appears to have 
come out on top is the defence minister, 
General Hafez Assad. 

Salah Jadid is said to have intended 
to make his old enemy Assad take the 
blame for the army’s failure in Jordan. 
Assad had opposed the intervention and 
refused to allow the Syrian air force to 
support the armoured brigades’ attack. 
Jadid is also thought to have met 
the now deposed Iraqi vice-president, 
Air Marshal Hardan Takriti, in August 
and, despite the bitter relationship 
lie tween the Iraqi and Syrian Baathists, 
to have agreed with him to bring the two 
countries into a military and diplomatic 
alliance. But Assad struck first. Atassi 
resigned the presidency and prime mini¬ 
stership, Zayyen and Makhos were put 
under house arrest and Jadid has dis¬ 
appeared. 

In the spring of 1969 a similar con¬ 
frontation between Assad and Jadid 
ended in compromise after a special 
meeting of the Baathist congress. The 
present rumpus could have the same 
ending, since attempts are being made 
to convene a congress next week. Assad 
may be forced to compromise again to 
ensure the supremacy of the Alawite 
group within the government. Both he 
and Jadid belong to this religious 
minority sect. 

The development of the Syrian 
leadership crisis will be watched closely 
in both Israel and Russia. Jadid and his 
associates are marxist and have become 
increasingly dependent on military aid 
from the Soviet Union. For them the 
creation of a marxist one-party state 
has been more important than Arab 
unity or a militant attitude against 
Israel. Assad, on the other hand, is fore¬ 
most a nationalist who harbours deep 
suspicions about Soviet influence in 
Syria. He believes Syria should repair 
its relations with the rest of the Arab 
world and concentrate on the confron¬ 
tation with Israel. 
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Russia 

The solid gold 
passport 

FROM OUR MOSCOW CORRESPONDENT 

It now costs a Russian 400 roubles, ten 
times as much as it did before last week, 
to get a passport for travel outside the 
communist world. That is £186 at the 
official rate of exchange—almost three 
months’ salary for the average worker. 
A British passport costs £2, an American 
one $12. But price alone is not the 
main deterrent. Many Russians would 
be prepared to pay even more for a real 
chance of travelling abroad. 

All Soviet citizens over the age of 
16 must have an internal passport. Before 
travelling abroad, they relinquish this 
and receive in exchange a foreign pass¬ 
port which is valid for one trip only. 
A passport for communist countries is 
easier and quicker to obtain than one 
for the rest of the world and looks some¬ 
thing like an identity card. Until a few 
years ago, when Soviet citizens needed 
visas for other communist countries, all 
foreign passports were the same ; but 
then a number of people who had 
permission to visit Bulgaria went on to 
Jugoslavia and Italy. So the system 
ended. 

Russians who want to visit a non¬ 
communist country can do so in two 
ways—either by joining a tour arranged 
by a trade union or by receiving an 
invitation from relatives abroad. For 
most people the first is the only 
possibility and the demand is great. 
Preference is usually given to those who 
have already travelled to east Europe 
but the choice is sometimes made by 
ballot. Once given a place on the tour, 
the would-be traveller must submit sun¬ 
dry documents including a character 
reference from his trade union. If he is 
a party member this report also has to 
be approved by his party branch. 

Getting a passport for visits to relatives 
abroad usually takes four months, against, 
six weeks for a tour passport. Besides 
the usual papers, the applicant needs 
written permission from his wife or 
husband to leave the country. No 
explanations are ever given if applica¬ 
tions are refused. Passports for family 
visits are particularly valuable because 
a traveller can then apply for a visa to 
any country which has diplomatic rela - 
tions with die Soviet Union. The elderly 
can get passports for visiting relatives 
more easily than others. But no one over 
60 is accepted on official trips and tours. 
Except of course, Mr Brezhnev, Mr 
Kosygin, Mr Podgorny, Mr Suslov, old 
Uncle Kirilenko and all.. 
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If i|ou start off being better, 
ijou’re bound to end up being bigger 


Starting from scratch was a good idea 

When we started out in 1950 we didn't even 
have a blast furnace of our own. But that 
turned out to be a blessing in disguise. Be¬ 
cause we were able to install in our new 
Chiba Works the most modern equipment 
and the latest technological concepts in the 
world. One result: Chiba’s basic oxygen fur¬ 
nace shop has the world's largest capacity 
of 5,500,000 tons per year. 

For efficiency's sake, we decided to 
computerize 

In 1964 we became the first steel company 
in the world to computerize. High-speed 
data processing enabled us to guarantee 
delivery dates, reduce production cost, and 
offer the product mix best suited to our 
customers' changing requirements. With 
annual raw steel capacity of 6.5 million 
tons, Chiba is only the world's eleventh 
largest steel plant. But it is widely con¬ 
sidered the most efficient. 

2nd integrated plant makes its debut 
In 1967 Mizushima, our second fully in¬ 
tegrated steel plant, went into operation. 
It boasts the most modern equipment 
in the world, including a wharf capa¬ 
ble of accommodating carriers up 
to 135,000 DWT. Annual raw 
steel capacity is now 4.5 
million tons and 12.0 


Growth of raw steel 

rmHion tons anticipated in 1972. m ,Zns oiTons 

World s largest blast furnace nears 
completion 10572 j 

When Mizushima's No. 3 blast furnace is 
blown in in October, (and Nos. 4 and 5 basic 
oxygen furnaces start operation) the Works' 
annual raw steel capacity will jump to 8 
million tons. The new blast furnace 
dwarfs all other iron-making units in 
the world. It will have a rated capacity 
of 7,300 tons of pig iron per day, 
with an inner volume of 118,800 cu.ft. 

Figures like these paint a beau¬ 
tiful picture of growth 
Kawasaki now produces 
21.3 times as much 
steel as it did in 1951. 

Now you know 
why we c,all 
ourselves... 



the fastest growing name in steel 


KAWASAKI 

— STEEL corporation 

Tokyo, Japan 
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Rumsfeld with the President: talk about the poor 


Whatever happened to the 
war on poverty ? 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


Today in Washington nobody talks as 
Mr Sargent Shriver, the first head of 
the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
used to of eliminating poverty in 
America by 1976, the 200th birthday 
of the Republic. It is true that great 
strides were made in the 1960s. The 
number of people considered to be poor 
(admittedly by a rather ungenerous 
yardstick) fell from 39 million in i960 
to 24.3 million in 1969, from 22 per 
cent of the population to about 12 per 
cent. But that was primarily because 
the economy was expanding and jobs 
were plentiful. People who were easily 
employable found no difficulty in getting 
work. But the hardest part of the war 
on poverty lies ahead, even if the 
economy picks up soon. Even if there 
are more jobs this cannot provide for 
the children, the ailing, the, women who 
have nowhere to leave young children, 
the men who work but do not earn 
enough to escape poverty. 

It is also true that President Nixon 
had these groups in mind when he 
submitted his family assistance bill to 
Congress ; “the keystone of an income 
strategy to eliminate poverty ” as he 


described it. But the b'ill was a keystone 
which the Senate Finance Committee 
refused to put in place (except for 
limited trial runs) before Congress 
adjourned last week. The Administration 
still hopes that Congress will pass the 
bill when it returns after the election. 
If it does, a big step forward will have 
been taken, particularly in the direction 
of supplementing the income of the 
working poor. Once the principle of 
federally guaranteed minimum incomes 
has been accepted, the low level of 
benefits will undoubtedly increase. 

The Nixon Administration likes to 
think that income maintenance for 
families, coupled, someday, with a share 
of federal revenues for the states will 
make unnecessary most of the hundred 
or so different federal programmes now 
directed at the poor. But even if 
Congress were more generous than it 
seems likely to be, poverty will continue 
to haunt America for years to come. To 
get at the causes, not just the symptoms, 
will require more than minimum 
incomes; attention to education; 
to health ; to birth control facilities ; 
better training for jobs; better housing* 


The Office of Economic Opportunity 
made a start in most of these—and 
many other—directions. In its early days 
it was a fountain of new ideas. But it 
never had anything like enough money: 
the widely proclaimed war on poverty 
was little more than a skirmish. Now 
the heart has gone out of it. The Nixon 
Administration probably would have 
liked to dismantle OEO altogether when 
it took office but instead gave it a two- 
year extension of life. That reprieve is 
almost up. For a time it had only an 
acting director and Mr Donald 
Rumsfeld, the attractive young Repub¬ 
lican Congressman who became its head 
in the spring of 1969, has never aspired 
to be the champion of the poor that Mr 
Shriver was. He is more of a politician 
and has been concerned to “keep the 
noise down”—the noise of militants 
which, to be fair, got under President 
Johnson’s skin in the end just as it has 
under President Nixon’s. 

As well as being the head of OEO, 
Mr Rumsfeld is an assistant to the 
President and he has been spending more 
and more time at the White House, 
joining even in the breakfast meetings of 
top advisers to the President which take 
place each morning. There is inevitably 
talk that when Mr Daniel Moynihan, 
Mr Nixon’s present adviser on urban 
and social problems, returns to Harvard 
University next year, Mr Rumsfeld will 
step into his shoes, leaving OEO behind. 

This makes many people wonder how 
vigorously he will resist attempts to cut 
the agency’s budget and, if not dismantle 
it, to spin off more of its functions. Last 
week the Washington Post reported that 
OEO’s next budget was being cut in 
half. This need not be as drastic as it 
sounds; over half of OEO’s budget of 
around $2 billion a year already goes 
to other departments which have taken 
over the responsibility for operating 
manpower training and the pre-school 
Head Start programme. This is a rem¬ 
nant of OEO’s function, observed more 
in theory than in practice, of co-ordin¬ 
ating all efforts to end poverty. But 
there are also signs that the knife may 
go deeper, leaving OEO primarily a 
small agency devoted to experimenta¬ 
tion and innovation. 

This is the role which President 
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Nixon wanted it to play from the first 
and during the present year money 
for research has been doubled. One 
legacy from the Johnson years, which 
this Administration has expanded, was 
a demonstration project to discover 
whether a guaranteed income would sap, 
or fortify, the will of poor families to 
become independent; this research 
helped to lay the foundation for the 
family assistance bill. New methods of 
delivering health care to the poor and of 
using doctors more efficiently are being 
tried out. But the big push in OEO 
research is in education. As Mr John 
Wilson, who manages OEO’s research, 
among other things, says, the country 
is spending $65 billion a year on its 
primary and secondary schools, yet many 
disadvantaged children leave with little 
more than a primary education. 

OEO has signed six contracts, worth 
up to $6 million, with private firms, 
to teach reading and arithmetic in 18 
poor districts. The children are tested 
before and afterwards and the firms are 
to be paid strictly by results. The 
teachers’ organisations are up in arms at 
this concept of accountability and the 
intrusion of profit-making firms into the 
schools. But Mr Rumsfeld told them 
sharply “ the non-poor, the taxpayers, are 
tired ... of paying for programmes 
which fail to produce the promised 
results.” OEO is also about to experiment 
with educational vouchers, which will 
enable poor parents to send their 
children to any school, state or private, 
which they choose. 

Particularly offensive to Congress, 
which refused OjEO permission to 
channel poverty money through the 
states, is an experiment in Oklahoma. 
Its community action agencies now 
receive their money through the state. 
(In the whole country there are about 
1,000 of these agencies, in which the poor 
participate.) Democrats in Congress fear 
that Oklahoma sets a dangerous prece¬ 
dent. They say that poor people feel 
state governments to be remote and 
unsympathetic, unlike the cities where 
Mayors are closely in touch with their 
problems, and it is true that most Mayors 
seem to have learned to tolerate the 
agencies, even to feel that they conduct 
lightning away from city hall. Whether 
the Mayors will agree to pay more of 
the cost of running them, as the Admini¬ 
stration may propose, is another matter ; 
to its critics this looks like a way of 
extinguishing the agencies. 

Whatever cuts the Nixon Administra¬ 
tion sets out to make next year, sparks 
are certain to fly in Congress, particularly 
in the Senate. Some of the fuss will be 
V^rorxg-'headed. Too often Congress clings 
to ftaqghmunes which obviously have 


not worked or have been too costly. 
Experimentation is to be applauded, not 
deplored—as long as the projects are not 
shaped by ideology and designed to 
bear out preconceived ideas. There is 
even something to be said for bringing 
the states into the war on poverty, par¬ 
ticularly in rural areas. 

The real criticism to be levelled at 
both Congress and the Administration 
is their failure to commit money and 
enthusiasm to the projects which experi¬ 
ment suggests are the most promising. 
Take Head Start. There really cannot 
be much doubt that pre-school slum 
children have benefited from the 
cultural stimulus, health care and 
good lunches they have received. 
Head Start has been criticised because 
children tend to slip behind when they 
go on to school. But a few summer weeks 
in Head Start cannot make up for years 
of deprivation. To the credit of the 
Administration, it is putting more 
emphasis on year-round activities. But 
still only about one child out of every 
15 who are eligible is enrolled year- 
round. 

A careful student of the whole 
problem, Dr Sar Levitan, of George 
Washington University, estimates that 
even by 1976 America will be spending 
only about half the money needed for 
an effective war on poverty. Deciding 
where the money and effort is to go will 
involve hard choices. Those which Mr 
Nixon makes next year will determine 
whether the country is at least moving 
in the right direction by 1976. 

Economic voters? 

It is a good thing for the Republicans 
that voters do not make up their minds 
on economic issues alone. The Harris 
opinion poll reports that a majority of 
Americans think that they are living 
in a recession and expect unemploy¬ 
ment, already standing at 5.5 per cent 
of the labour force, to go higher. Far 
more, nearly 80 per cent, think that 
prices are going up faster than ever. 
And, in fact, the consumers’ price index 
for September, released on Wednesday, 
showed, perhaps freakishly, the sharpest 
rise since May. The figures on industrial 
production and the gross national pro¬ 
duct which were mad£ public last week 
are more equivocal. 

Industrial production fell more 
sharply in September than it has for 
ten years, while of the 6 per cent 
growth, at annual rates, in the gnp in 
the third quarter, only about 1.5 per 
cent (compared with 0.6 per cent in 
the preceding quarter) represented rises 
in physical volume of production;; the 
rest reflected rises in prices. 



Of course, the General Motors strike is 
partly to blame for disappointed expecta¬ 
tions. It accounted for about two-thirds 
of the decline in the production index 
and without it the real growth of the gnp 
might have reached 2 per cent, even 
though only two weeks of the strike 
fell inside the quarter. 

Consumers are doing little to help. 
Frightened, probably, that they may 
join the ranks of the unemployed or 
suffer wage cuts, they are paying off 
their debts almost as fast—in some 
cases faster—than they are incurring 
new ones. Personal income rose slightly 
in September but saving stands at the 
abnormally high rate of 7.5 per cent 
of income. Still, when peoples’ confi¬ 
dence is restored, they will be able to 
go on a spending spree. 

Even the Business Council, a friendly 
gathering which approves of the Admin¬ 
istration’s economic policies in general, 
remains unconvinced that they are equal 
to overcoming inflation. Members sur¬ 
prised Mr McCracken, the chairman of 
the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers, by the insistence with which 
they demanded that something, they 
were not quite sure what, should be 
done to limit wage settlements and 
increase productivity. What they may 
have had in mind, but were top Shy to 
say out loud, was a resumption, at least 
as far. as the trade unions are concerned, 
of “jawboning” — the presidential 
harangues against industrial selfishness 
which Mr Nixon has forsworn. 
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Gamble—for 1972 


Nixon hits the trail 

Presidents do not usually take a major 
part in the off-year election campaigns, 
when they themselves are not running. 
President Nixon, however, is breaking 
the tradition. Not only is he now taking 
an active part in the campaign—he is 
planning to make rapid sorties into some 
20 states before election day—he has 
also made his campaign aims perfectly 
clear. He is straining every nerve to 
obtain a Republican majority in the 
Senate, where so many of his plans have 
been frustrated by the* Democrats during 
the past two years. The Republicans, 
who hold 10 of the 35 seats being con¬ 
tested this year, need a net gain of 
seven for control. 

The President is taking a gamble. By 
pinning his flag so firmly to the mast 
any gains for Republicans must now be 
counted as gains for the President and 
any failures for the party must he 
counted as failures for hirn. President 
Nixon also risks arousing the antagonism 
of individual Democrats and this could 
exasperate relations between him and 
the Senate if the Democratic party 
retains control of the upper house. 
Added to this there is always the danger 
that the quarrels and scandals of state 
parties may rub off on the President 
and tarnish his image. 

Most of the President's efforts are 
being concentrated in the states where 
the race for the Senate is close ; both 
in the states which have a good chance 
of swinging to the Republicans and the 
states where the incumbent Republican 
or a Republican seat is in danger. His 
message is a simple one. He promises 


“ a generation of peace ” and in recent 
speeches he thumped the theme that only 
the Republicans can stem “ the rising 
tide of terrorism and violence.” The 
President freely associates young demon¬ 
strators who attempt to disrupt his 
speeches with the Democrats, so driving 
home his point ttrthe audience. 

What seems to have driven the 
President out across the country is the 
feeling that such confrontations with 
demonstrators can only help his cause. 
His advisers also maintain that President 
Nixon's active participation could help 
to arouse the apathetic and to swing 
to the Republicans the unusually large 
number of people who are still 
undecided as to which way they will 
vote. Whatever* President Nixon’s 
chances of success this time round, one 
thing seems certain: he is already laying 
the foundations for the presidential 
elections lin two years’ time. His visits 
serve to strengthen the loyalty of party 
workers. He may want to call on them 
to repay their debt in 1972 as he did 
so successfully in 1968 when he won his 
party's nomination for President. 

Lindsay the loner 

If Mayor John Lindsay of New York 
City docs not intend to become a 
Democrat and to try for the presidential 
nomination in 1972, then he is a saint. 
For he has a lot to lose and little to 
gain from doing what he did this week 
—endorsing the Democratic candidate 
for state Governor, Mr Arthur Goldberg. 
Mr Lindsay is ostensibly a Republican, 
even though he won re-election last year 
on the ticket of the small Liberal party 
and the state’s Republican governor, Mr 
Nelson Rockefeller, is expected to defeat 
Mr Goldberg. The state’s Legislature is 
expected to remain in Republican 
control. Moreover, Governor Rockefeller, 
even though on cool terms with Mayor 
Lindsay for some time, did manage to 
get about $500 million in financial help 
into the city’s hands. Considering the 
Mayor’s constant plea that the state 
must help the city bear its staggering 
financial burdens, he can ill afford to 
make gratuitous enemies in the state 
government. 

Mr Lindsay said he made his decision 
by putting principle above party. He 
saw in Mr Goldberg and his running 
mate the only hope for resisting what he 
believed was an ominous trend to the 
right within the state. Then he went on 
to deplore that there wore men seek¬ 
ing political gain by “attacks that 
polarise our people.” But instead of 
announcing his conversion to the 


Democratic party, which many people 
have long expected, he affirmed that he 
was still a Republican. 

Mr Lindsay’s liability may be that in 
politics selflessness, even when sincere, is 
not credible. He maintains that he 
endorsed Mr Goldberg neither out of 
a wish to spite Governor Rockefeller nor 
to repay Mr Goldberg fot endorsing him 
in his difficult mayoral race last year. 
If he insists too much that he has no 
higher ambitions in mind and then turns 
himself into a Democrat in time to have 
a chance at the presidential nomination, 
his image as the honest Boy Scout of 
American politics will be badly damaged. 
But even as just another scheming 
politician, the Democrats would be glad 
to have him. 


Blaming Kent 


If there were any doubt about how 
the people of Kent, Ohio, feel about 
students and dissenters, it should be 
dispelled by the grand jury report on 
the deaths of four students at Kent 
State University last May. The report, 
prepared by a special state grand jury 
composed of local citizens, put the 
blame squarely on the university itself. 
There had l>een laxity, over-indulgence 
and permissiveness which made the 
university morally responsible for the 
fact that four young people, apparently 
unconnected with the disorders that 
were in progress at Kent Iasi May, died 
from bullets shot from military M-i 
rifles. The grand jury issued indict¬ 
ments for 25 people, students, pro¬ 
fessors and young non-students ; most of 
these have now been arrested. No 
indictments were issued against the 
National Guard, the militiamen who 
fired into a crowd without orders, nor 
against their commanders. 

The findings were exactly the oppo¬ 
site of those of the Scranton Commis¬ 
sion on Campus Disorders. That was a 
national group, appointed by the 
President, to try to find out, among 
other things, why four died at Kent. 
T»he Scranton Report placed the blame 
on the Guard for unjustified firing 
pointblank at an unarmed crowd ; it 
found that action and thus the deaths 
unwarranted. For its part, the grand 
jury made it clear that it did not 
condone the activities of the National 
Guard, But it decided that the guards¬ 
men, as young and jittery as the 
students, had reason to believe that they 
were in danger of serious bodily harm 
had they not fired and that belief 
exonerated them. 

The difference between the grand. 


jury’s findings and the presidential 
commission’s report is the essence of 
the split in American society today. The 
Ohio citizens on the jury were exceed¬ 
ingly disturbed by the obscenities 
hurled at the guardsmen ; these seemed 
reason enough to shoot. The jurymen 
also believed that the university had 
exaggerated the importance of the 
right to disagree with society, encourag¬ 
ing jdissent rather than tolerating it. 
In handing down indictments, the jury 
handed them both to people who were 
charged with burning buildings and 
throwing rocks at firemen and to those 
who simply lent their presence to a riot. 

The news of the indictments created 
a fair amount of tension at Kent and 
angered the parents of the dead 
students (the nearest of whom had 
been 85 yards away from the guards¬ 
men whose lives were supposedly 
endangered). There has’' been a call 
for a federal grand jury, to investigate 
the deaths independently and formally, 
as the presidential commission had no 
powei to do. But the arrest of the 
indicted students and professors con¬ 
tinues and there is no doubt that the 
conclusions of the state grand jury 
coincide with the widespread public 
sentiment of Middle America which is 
that disorderly students invite death 
upon themselves. 


Charter fright 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT 
IN WASHINGTON, DC 

Government officials concerned with air 
safety have always been suspicious of 
the unregulated operators of large for- 
hire aircraft, and with good reason. 
Year after year the understaffed, under¬ 
capitalised and underregulated opera¬ 
tors of large old transport aircraft have 
one of the highest accident rates of any 
segment of the air transport industry. 
'The recent accident in Colorado, which 
killed 30 people, including 13 members 
of the football team of Kansas State 
University in Wichita, has now brought 
a crack-down by the government on the 
owners of transport-type aircraft who 
are using them in various kinds of 
commercial charter services. 

The group includes the operators of 
travel clubs, who promote low-cost 
holidays through the co-operative owner¬ 
ship of surplus airline aircraft. These, 
like the Martin 404 used to transport 
the Wichita team, are usually piston 
aircraft long since retired from the fleets 
of the scheduled airlines (the Martin 
Which crashed had been first owned by 
Mohawk and later by Ozark airlines), 
of the air travel clubs have been 



All that was left of the Martin 404 


so successful that they are able to afford 
surplus DG-7S and even turboprops. 
Two years ago the Federal Aviation 
Administration issued new regulations 
requiring clubs to meet the safety 
standards for commercial aircraft but 
FAA feels there is room for improvement. 

The FAA administrator, Mr John 
Shaffer, believes that there are too many 
fringe operators who are, for some reason, 
evading the regulations that control 
the safety practices of commercial flight 
operations. He has personally ordered a 
field check of all operators using trans- 
port-type aircraft for private contract 
flying, as well as for public charter 
operations. This investigation has 
already resulted in a dozen or more 
suspensions of operating authority (the 
Martin which crashed was being 
“ operated improperly,” says Mr 
Shaffer ; the airworthiness certificate of 
a second Martin 404 owned by the same 
operator has been suspended following 
a preliminary inspection of its mainten¬ 
ance records). FAA’s investigation of the 
charter operators is in addition to an 
investigation ordered by the Secretary of 
Transportation. This is looking into 
both air charter services and the FAA 
regulations that control the safety 
practices, or lack of them, of these small 
operators of large aircraft. 

The twin investigations are expected 
to result in tighter rules not only for 
the charter operators, but also for those 
companies that offer air taxi services as 
well as scheduled service with small air¬ 
craft. FAA’s hope i$ to weed out the 
marginal companies by forcing ttyena to 


requalify their flight crews through 
periodic flight checks, to conform to 
more rigid standards of flight operation, 
and to place greater emphasis on preven¬ 
tive maintenance, particularly of their 
older transport-type aircraft. Record¬ 
keeping requirements are to be made 
more exacting, with reports made to 
FAA of all serious defects uncovered 
during the periodic inspections. 

All these requirements are costly to 
meet and the existing trends towards 
mergers and consolidations, as well as 
suspension of marginal operations, will 
be accelerated. One result may be more 
college teams and holiday clubs travel¬ 
ling by bus, rather than by air, but in 
the end there will be fewer tragedies. 


Democrats' Ohio? 


Cincinnati 

Ohio, often thought of as a litmus 
paper of national politics, is showing 
some turns of fortune in this year’s 
election campaign that are uniquely 
its own. In the state government, a 
period of eight years of Republican 
dominance seems to have reached its 
end. Few opinions in either party 
question that the trend now is Demo¬ 
cratic ; what is in doubt is how far 
this trend will spill over into the con¬ 
gressional elections, to the frustration 
of President Nixon’s hopes of a more 
amenable Congress in the second half 
of his first term. His party may gain 
a seat in the Senate from Ohio, though 
even this is less confidently predicted 
now than it was. The Republicans are 
more likely to lose some of Ohio’s seats 
in ihe House of Representatives than 
to gain any. What is perhaps worse 
for them is the prospect of a Demo¬ 
cratic state government able to 
influence the redrawing of congressional 
districts for the elections of 1972. 

Governor Rhodes, whose second term 
is now ending, cannot succeed himself ; 
he therefore hoped for the Republican 
nomination to the Senate seat vacated 
by the retirement of an old liberal 
Democrat, Senator Stephen Young. But 
Mr Rhodes overestimated his influence, 
perhaps not realising how badly the 
high reputation that his state govern¬ 
ment enjoved in its first four-year term 
had been tarnished in its second. 
Representative Robert Taft of Cincin¬ 
nati won the nomination narrowly in 
a contest that exposed Mr Rhodes’s 
achievements as Governor to severe 
criticism and left animosity behind it. 
At a late stage in the campaign Mr 
Taft is still uncertain how much help 
he will get on election day from Mr 
Rhodes and his followers. Republican 
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Agricultural Fair 
Novi Sad 
Yugoslavia 


14th-25th May, 1971 

This is the second largest Agricultural Fair in 
Europe. 

Exhibitors in 1970 numbered 1,500 and 
attendance from Yugoslavia and other 
countries exceeded 500,000. 

Exhibits deal with everything from large 
scale reclamation of waste-land to the 
presentation of the retail product, including 
all types of handling, processing and 
packaging plant, plant protection and other 
chemicals, animal and poultry foods. All 
types of livestock and poultry. 

Exhibition space is in great demand and 
intending British and New Zealand exhibitors 
should make their application as soon as 
possible. 

All information from the Agents: 

Arpent Slovenia Limited 

CORRINGALES 

Hatfield Heath 
Bishop’s Stortford 
Hertfordshire. 

Tel: Hatfield Heath 315 
Telex: Cambridge 81153 




The charm and elegance 
ofWestphalia 

plus a modern Congress Hall 
for the businessman. 
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DUSSELDORF HILTON 


Haute cuisine, charcoal 
steaks,dimate'Control 
and everything the 
modern businessman needs. 
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AUof then Securities have been tefd. Th%* announcement appear* a* a matter of record only. 

$40,000,000 

Tramocean Gulf Oil Company 

$20,000,000 8%% Guaranteed Notes Due 1975 
$20,000,000 9% Guaranteed Debentures Due 1985 

Payment of principal, premium, if any, interest and sinking fund unconditionally guaranteed by 

Gulf Oil Corporation 

Interest te payable annually on October 15, commencing tn 1971 


MORGAN A CIE INTERNATIONAL SA. THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 

ALGEMENE BANK NEDERLAND N.V. AMERICAN EXPRESS SECURITIES S.A. AMSTERDAM‘ROTTERDAM BANK N V. 

ANDRESENS BANK A IS ARNHOLD AND S. BLEICHROBDER, INC. ASTAIRE A CO BACHE A CO. BAER SECURITIES CORPORATION 


BAHAMAS OVERSEAS BANK 


BANC A D'AM ERIC A E D*IT ALIA SpA. 


BANC A COMMERCIALS ITALIAN A 

BANC A NAEIONALE DELUAGRICOLTURA S.pA BANC A NAZIONALE DEL LA VORO BANC A PROVINCIALS LOMBARD A Up A. 

BANCO Dl ROMA BANK OF LONDON A SOUTH AMERICA BANK MEES & HOPE N.\ BANKHAUS HERMANN LAMPE KjG. 

limit** 

BANKHAUS FRIEDRICH SIMON K. G.aA. BANQUE BLYTH A CIE BANQUE DE BRUXELLES SA. BANQUE FRANCAISE BE DEPOTS ET DE TITRES 
BANQUE GENERALS DU LUXEMBOURG SA. BANQUE INTERNATIONALE A LUXEMBOURG S A BANQUE LAMBERT SjCJS. 

BANQUE NATIONALS DE PARIS BANQUE DE NEUFLIZE, SCHLUMBERGER, MALLET BANQUE DE PARIS ET DBS PA YS-RAS 

BANQUE ROTHSCHILD BANQUE DE SUEZ ET DE L’UNION DES MINES BANQUE DE L’UNION EVROPEENNE 

BANQUE DE UUNEON PARISIENNE-CJjCJS BANQUE WORMS A CIE BARING BROTHERS A CO., H. ALBERT DE BARY A CO. N.V. 


BAYERISCHE VEREINSBANK BERLINER BANK BERLINER HANDELS-GESELLSCHAFT GUNNAR BOHNACO. A/8 BURKHARDTACO. 

-FRANKFURTER BANK- 

BURNHAM AND COMPANY CAZENOVE A CO. CHRISTIANIA BANK OG KREDITKASSE COMMERZBANK CONTINENTAL BANK S A. 

AUI*mg*mlhekaH 

COSMOS BANK (OVERSEAS) CREDIT COMMERCIAL DE FRANCE CREDIT INDUSTRIEL D*ALSACE ET DE LORRAINE CREDIT LYONNAIS 


CREDITO ITALIANO 
DEUTSCHE BANK 


CREDIT SUI SSE^ BAH AM AS) CREDITANST ALT-BANKVEREIN 

RICHARD DAVS A CO. THE DELTEC BANKING CORPORATION 

DEW A AY, CORTVRIENDT INTERNATIONAL S.A. 

EVRAMERICA INTERNATIONAL 

llmlM 

GIROEENTRALE UNO BANK DBR OESTERREICHISCHEN SPARKASSEN AjG. 

HAMBROS BANK HANDSLSBANK IN ZURICH <OVERSEAS) HARRIS A PARTNERS INC. 


DEN DANSKE LANDMANDSRANK 

DEUTSCHE GIROZENTRALE 
-DEUTSCHE KOMMUNALBANK- 

EFFECTENBANK-WARBURG 


FLEMING, SUEZ, BROWN BROTHERS 

Limit** 

GUTZWILLER BUNGENER SECURITIES 

LlmM 

HILL SAMUEL A CO. HOARS A CO., GOVETT 


DRESDNER BANK 

A Mira §*a*lt,ekmlt 

FINACOR 


HOLLANDSCHE BANK-UNIB N.V. THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION ISTITUTO BANCARIO ITALIANO 

KIDDER, PEABODY ACO. KITCAT A AITKBN KJ0HENHAVNS HANDELS BANK KLEINWORT, BENSON KRBDIET BANK N.V. 

/MNfN^Hl Limit** 

KREDIETBANK 8A. LUXHMBOURGEOISE KUHN, LOEB A CO. INTERNATIONAL KUWAIT INVESTMENT CO. (8AX.) 

LAZARD BROTHERS A CO* LAZARD FRERES A CIE LAZARD F RE RES & CO. LEHMAN BROTHERS LEPERCQ, DE NEUFLIZE A CO. 


LIBERT PSTERBROECK SECURITIES 8A. LOEB, RHOADES A CO. MERCK, FINCK A CO. MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER A SMITH 

itemrllU, Vm*,rmrH*r Limit** 

B. METZLER SEEL SOHN A CO. MODEL, ROLAND A CO., INC. SAMUEL MONTAGU A CO. MORGAN GRENFELL A CO. 

limit** Limit** 

NEW YORK HANSEATIC INTERNATIONAL LTD. DEN NORSKS CREDITBANK SAL. OPPENHEIM JR. A CIE. 

PIERSON.HHLDRING A PIERSON POPULAIRE SUISSE INTERNATIONALE SA PRIVATBANKEN I KJ0BENHAVN 

ROWE A PITMAN J. HENRY SCHRODER WAGG A CO. SKANDINA VISKA BANKEN SMITH, BARNEY A CO. 


. ROTHSCHILD A SONS 

Lima** 


RACISTS GENERALS SOCIRTE GENERALS DE BANQUE 8A. STOCKHOLMS ESSKILDA BANK STB A USS, TURNBULL A CO. 

8VBN8KA HANDELBBANKEN SWISS BANK CORPORATION (OVERSEAS) C. G. TRINKAUS ULTRAFIN INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 
UNION BANK OP SWITZERLAND (UNDERWRITERS) VEREINSBANK IN HAMBURG VERMEER A CO. 

UmtUi 

M. M. WARBURG-BRINCKMANN, I VIRTU A CO. . 8. G. WARBURG A CO. WBSTDBUTSCHE LANDESBANK 

GIROZENTRALE 

WESTERN AMERICAN BANK (HUBOPR) WHITE, WELD & CO. WOOD, GUNDY A CO., INC. 


October $ 0 , mo. 
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morale has been further damaged by 
the accidental discovery in May that 
the Republican officials charged with 
investment of state funds had been 
failing to keep within the regulations. 

Loans 'had been made to borrowers 
whose qualifications under the state law 
were open to question. Intermediaries 
with influence in the state government 
had charged stiff finders* fees to 
borrowers and had then made personal 
contributions to the campaign funds of 
Republican office-holders. Mr John 
Gilligan, the lively and aggressive 
Democratic candidate to succeed Mr 
Rhodes as Governor, has been making 
hay with this affair. The Republican 
defence has been discordant and it has 
all made more difficult the efforts to 
heal the breach between the Taft and 
Rhodes factions. Mr Gilligan’s oppo¬ 
nent, a respectable but lack-lustre 
former speaker of the state legislature, 
Mr Roger Cloud, is not thought to have 
much of a chance. Republican cam¬ 
paign organisers speak gloomily of 
apathy and disillusionment. 

President Nixon’s most pressing 
interest is in the Senate seat and it 
was to support Mr Taft that he made 
a campaign stop in the state this week. 
Mr Taft is campaigning as a loyal 
Nixon supporter, though his inclination 
is to be somewhat more liberal than Mr 
Nixon, to the extent that the President’s 
personal opinion of anything is known. 
He is decidedly more liberal than Vice 
President Agnew, or at any rate than 
the political personality which Mr 
Agnew as campaigner has decided to 
adopt, and he 4 has discouraged any 
campaign appearance by Mr Agnew in 
Ohio, while accepting help from Mr 
George Romney, Mr Finch and other 
Republican moderates. In short, Mr 
Taft sees himself as an archetypal 
middle-of-the-road Republican. As the 
grandson of a President, the son of a 
revered Republican Senator and a 
serious honourable hard working 
Republican politician himself, he is not 
alone in seeing himself as qualified for 
the Senate by name and character. 

Mr Taft is respected and in his own 
district even revered. His organisation 
is good. But he is not an outwardly 
warm man or a natural campaigner, 
in contrast to his Democratic opponent 
for the Senate seat, Mr Howard 
Metzenbaum. The emergence of Mr 
Metzenbaum is one of the unexpected 
turns that Ohio politics has been taking. 
Last spring the expectation was that 
the Democratic candidate would be the 
astronaut, . Colonel John Glenn. Polls 
have shown that nine out of ten voters 
knew who Colonel Glenn was, while 
only one in ten had ever heard of Mr 
Metzenbaum. But, „Mr Metzenbaum 


embarked on a lavish television cam¬ 
paign and in the end it was he who 
won the Democratic nomination, thus 
earning not only criticism for his spend¬ 
ing but a reputation as a formidable 
campaigner which has gone on grow¬ 
ing since. Wealthy* attractive,. warm, 
informal and energetic, Mr Metzen¬ 
baum attacks the Administration for its 
slowness in ending the Vietnam war 
and for the sagging economy. In fact 
Ohio, with its widely diversified 
economy, had felt the slump less than 
most parts of the country until the last 
few weeks, but it is more apt than most 
states to be hit by the strike at General 
Motors, since it is the biggest supplier 
of components, tyres and accessories 
for the motor industry. The Democrats 
are relying to some extent on the 
strike to make the Republicans’ defence 
of the economic policies of the Nixon 
Administration more difficult. 

Whatever happens to the Senate 
seat, Mr Gilligan has effectively cap¬ 
tured leadership of a for once 
reasonably united Democratic state 
party. Tlwo years ago it was ridden by 
faction in the twilight of Mr Johnson's 
presidency and Mr Gilligan, then 
known principally for his opposition 
to the Vietnam war, failed fairly 
narrowly to win a Senate seat. He 
probably would have tried again had 
he believed Colonel Glenn certain to 
win the nomination. Accident has 
forced Mr Gilligan to discover the 
importance of a powerful governorship 
in, a big rich state. Its deficiencies— 
low taxation leading to the neglect of 
education, public health, social services 
and even the police forces and the 
prisons—provide Mr Gilligan and the 
Democrats with their campaign theme. 


Angela caught 

Far from making good her escape to 
Cuba or Algeria as many had expected, 
Miss Angela Davis, the controversial 
black marxist who is wanted ill Cali¬ 
fornia on charges of murder and kidnap, 
was finally traced after a two-month 
search by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation to a motel in New York. 
She was arrested for unlawful flight to 
avoid prosecution on the charges against 
her in California. Proceedings for her 
extradition to the west coast are set for 
next month. There was none of the 
professionalism of other underground 
get-aways about hcr flight. On the con¬ 
trary her journey across America in the 
company of the wealthy and flamboyant 
Mr David Poindexter appears to have 
been a haphazard affair. This does not 
seem to have been a premeditated 
escape ; it appears rather to have been 



Davis: in the arms of the law 


an impulsive flight in the wake of the 
fatal shootings in a Californian court of 
the presiding judge, two of the prisoners 
on trial and a young Black Panther, Mr 
Jonathan Jackson. It is thought that 
Mr Jackson took five hostages, including 
the judge, in an attempt to free the 
“ Soledad Brothers,” three black 
prisoners, one of whom was his brother, 
who are charged with the murder of a 
white prison guard. 

Miss Davis had been active in the 
defence of the “ brothers ” and had 
also been closely associated with Mr 
Jonathan Jackson and his brother. But 
what was far more serious was that the 
authorities claim to have traced the 
ownership of the guns used in the 
shooting to Miss Davis. Under Califor¬ 
nian law an accomplice to a crime if 
considered to be as guilty as the person 
who committed it. 

The arrest of Miss Davis jeans a far 
cry from the struggle for academic 
freedom in which she was so closely 
involved only a few months ago. A 
highly qualified teacher of philosophy at 
the Los Angeles branch of the University 
of California, she was fijrst dismissed for 
her mandst beliefs and her membership 
of the Communist party. After her rein¬ 
statement on a court order, the regents 
of the university attempted to dismiss 
her again, against the wishes of her 
fellow teachers, on the grounds of her 
support for the Black Panthers and the 
“ Soledad Brothers.” If the young radi¬ 
cals as well as the somewhat more staid 
Communist party which has now come 
to the defence of Miss Davis have won 
a new symbol in their fight against the 
powers that be, the academic community 
has lost the centrepiece of its cause. 


These Loan Notes having been sold, this announcement appears as a matter of record only. 


$25,000,000 

General Cable International N.V. 

Guaranteed Floating Rate Loan Notes 1980 

Unconditionally Guaranteed by 

General Cable Corporation 

S, G. Warburg & Co. Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 

Limited 


Banque Europeenne de Tokyo S.A. 
Burkhardt & Co. 


Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce 


Bankers Trust International Banque Beige 

Limited 

Barclays Bank (London and International) 

Limited 

FNCB Eurosecurities S.A. Kredietbank S.A. 

Luxembourgeoise 

Lloyds Bank Europe Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Morgan Grenfell & Co. 

Limited Securities Underwriter Limited Limited 

Pierson, Heldring & Pierson Scandinavian Bank White, Weld & Co. 

Limited Limited 

October 22nd, 1970 


R. C. IRVING & CO. LTD. 

ESTATE AGENTS & VALUERS 


Managing Agents for: 

LAGOS BUILDING SOCIETY 
CENTURY MORTGAGE CO. LTD. 


11-17, Tiflubi Street P.O.B. 289 
LagoSr Nigeria 

Tel: 20141 Cabin: IRVING LA60S 










JOHN HOLT 
MEANS 
BUSMESS 
M 

NIGERIA 

(70 BRANCHES) 


General Wholesale Merchants 
Ford Motor Vehicles—Sales 
and Service 

Contractors' Plant. Electrical 
Equipment 

Agricultural Implement 
Manufacturers 
Enamelware Manufacturers 


Perfumery & Cosmetics Manufacturers 
Tanneries 

Wholesale & Retail Chemists 
Produce Selling Agents 
Shipping & Forwarding 
Travel Agents 

Comp&ny Formation & Management 
Finance & Investment 


TRADING IN WEST AFRICA FOR 100 YEARS 



JOHN HOLT & CO. (lpoou LTD. 

380 INDIA BUILDINGS. LIVERPOOL L2 OQF. 

Telephone: 051-236 8881. Telex 62112. Cables Ebani 









We build 
opportunities. 



When Henry Ford built the 
world’s first mass production 
auto assembly line the effect 
was enormous. 

It put America on wheels. 
And changed the face of the 
country. 



Ford was one of the first to 
create autonomous but 
interlinked car factories in 
Europe. And one of the first 
to provide similar facilities 
for developing countries. 
Ford research and 
development has extended 
from transportation into 
many of the newer 
technologies such as lasers, 
satellites and their control 
systems. 

But millions of people will 
continue to make their living 
from motor vehicles or from 
a manufacturing or service 
industry affected by them. 

So when Ford expands; 
builds new plants and 
manufacturing facilities, the 
benefits can be profound. It 
provides an input of 
knowledge and techniques 
that affect people far beyond 
those involved in the 



immediate process of 
manufacture. 

We build more than cars 
and trucks and tractors. We 
build opportunities. 





FORD LEADS THE WAY 
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....of suffering 
millions all over 
e 
c 

nigeria 


1 1 . ^ 

they have no hope than your help! 


Muslim International Relief Organisation 

60 a Campbell St. Lagos Nigeria, is out operating a gigantic Relief programme 

in Nigeria, and calls all sympathisers_ 

individuals, groups, nations, everybody to 
send donations in cash or in kind to. . - . 

.save souls like your selves. 
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Like a ship in the hands of a capable skipper, 

Nigeria sails through time and towards progress. 

It was exactly TEN years ago the voyage began. 

And on this momentous day, the MILITARY 
PORT COMMANDANT; the LAGOS 
PORT OPERATIONS COMMITTEE 
and the entire staff of the Nigerian Ports Authority 

rejoice with the FEDERAL MILITARY 
GOVERRMERT and the PEOPLE OF RI6ERIA. 

NIGERIAN 
PORTS AUTHORITY 

(An autonomous Corporation for Public Service) 

18 MARINA, Private Mad Bag 12588, LAGOS. 
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Barclays: 
the bank 
with a branch 
in every 
capital of 
Nigeria^ 
twelve States. 



Add to these another 70 offices 
throughout the country and it 
becomes obvious why we are the 
natural choice of bank for British 
businessmen trading with Nigeria. 

For up-to-date information on 
market trends and business 
opportunities, ask us first; get in 
touch with Kenneth Tattersall at 
Barclays Bank DCO, Business 
Development and International 
Division, 

54 Lombard Street, London EC3 
(01-626 5656). 

Barclays Bankoff Nigeria 

Head Office: 40 Marina, Lagos 

A subsidiary of Barclays Brink DCO 




Divided they were ruled 


By no stretch of the imagination can 
Nigeria’s first ten years of independence 
since i960 be described as happy ones. 
Post-independence euphoria gave way 
to the realisation that government by 
the people did not necessarily mean 
government for the people. “The new 
rulers,” wrote Dr Okoi Arikpo, Nigeria’s 
present foreign minister, “proved even 
more fallible than their foreign prede¬ 
cessors. . . . Tribalism, nepotism, bribery 
and corruption threatened increasingly 
to defeat all endeavours to establish 
a just and efficient administration.” 

By 1966, those endeavours were 
defeated. Two coups took place that 
year. The federal prime minister, two 
regional prime ministers and several 
other public figures were assassinated. 
Tens of thousands of lesser citizens were 
slaughtered in organised massacres. The 


following year civil war broke out after 
the secession from the federation of the 
Eastern Region. When it came to an 
end in January of this year, probably 
more than 1 million people had died, 
mostly through starvation. Many of them 
were children. 

The fervour of the celebrations on 
October 1st was therefore prompted not 
so much by a pride in past achievements 
as by the promise of future ones. But 
if there were some who considered it 
no mean triumph that Nigeria was still 
one country ten years after the departure 
of the colonial power, their jubilation 
can well be understood. 

It did not in i960 require a crystal 
ball to foretell that Nigeria would 
undergo a very stormy spell: all the 
seeds of disintegration were already 
sown. They had been planted by the 


vti 

British after their conquest of the 
country at the beginning of the century, 
and so far from being rooted out in 
the intervening years had been nurtured 
and cultivated in such a way that a 
rich harvest was inevitable. 

Nigeria was a British creation. The 
word itself was created by Miss Flora 
Shaw in an article in The Times in 
1897 » die country was created by her 
future husband between the years of 
1900 and 1914. Frederick, later Lord, 
Lugard, conqueror of northern Nigeria 
and then administrator, first of that 
territory and then of the south as well, 
is probably more responsible for the 
state of Nigeria today than any other 
single man. 

Having subdued the north, he estab¬ 
lished there his celebrated system of 
indirect rule by which there were “ not 
two sets of rulers—the British and the 
native—working either separately or in 
co-operation, but a single government 
in which the native chiefs have clearly 
defined duties, and an acknowledged 
status, equally with British officials.” 
The old system of emirates and king¬ 
doms that already existed in the north 
was left largely intact by Lugard, 
who exercised ultimate authority over 
the traditional rulers. But in the south, 
where no such feudal society existed, 
direct rule was necessary. So there was 
no administrative or constitutional link 
between the protectorates of Northern 
and Southern Nigeria until 1914; 
indeed Southern Nigeria was itself, until 
1906, divided into two very different 
regions. And Southern Nigeria could 
hardly have been more different to the 
north. 

The north, much of it dry, open 
savannah land, was peopled by tribes¬ 
men who looked not southwards but 
north, across the desert. Trans-Saharan 
trade links and the Moslem religion 
made Northern Nigeria as much Arab 
as African, and the same is still true 
today. The trading town of Kano is 
an ancient walled city built round the 
emir’s palace. Tuareg tribesmen, 
mounted on camels, still ride south 
from the desert to exchange in the 
market potash for the indigo cloth that 
is dyed by hand in the wells near the 
city gates* 

The hot and humid south is very 
different, varying from rich vegetation 
and forest lands to creeks and mangrove 
swamps. The people are less homo¬ 
geneous than the predominantly Hausa- 
Fulani northerners, and in religion, 
culture and language the many tribes 
differ widely. In the west, the streets 
of Ibadan are thronged with ebullient 
4md extrovert Yorubas. Farther east, the 
people of Benin have developed the 
finest bronzes to be found on the whole 
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pared with the relatively strong regional 
government. Hence at independence the 
centrifugal forces in the country tended 
to outweigh the centripetal ones, and 
Nigeria, one country on paper, was far 
from one nation in fact. The word 
Nigeria was a normative, rather than a 
descriptive term. 

Only the fight for independence had 
done anything significant to give 
Nigerians a sense of nationhood, and 
this was a relatively short and easy one. 
Had it been longer and more painful, 
it is possible that much subsequent 
bloodshed could have been avoided. But 
in i960, Nigeria was a country with 
one federal government unable to 
enforce its authority, and three regional 
ones each of which thought in tribal 
rather than in national terms. 

Little wonder then that the threat 
of secession was often raised. In 1953 
Chief Awolowo’s mainly Yoruba Action 
Group threatened the secession of the 
west ; in 1965 Sir Ahmadu Bello, the 
northern premier, made a similar threat 
for the north. In the event, it was the 
east, led by Colonel Ojukwu, which 
went—and as Dame Margery Perham 
has written, “few peoples could have 
had a stronger case for opting out of 
a federation than the Ibo.” 

Now that secession has been proved 
continent. To the south-east, the Ijaws western region of the south, predomin- a failure, does Nigeria stand united to 

live a largely amphibious existence on antly peopled by Yorubas, were face the future, strengthened by the 

the waterways of the Niger delta. administered differently. The 1955 unifying experience of a bloody war; 

Just as the people differed, so too did federal constitution was based on or will the wartime alliances now 

the colonial administration. In contrast Australian experience and gave it a dissolve and old animosities come to 

to Lugard’s militaristic and authori- relatively weak federal government com- the fore again ? 

tarian administration in the north, 

Southern Nigeria had been governed in 



a mainly civilian manner. Ip the west 
the protectorate of Lagos and Yoruba- 
land, where trading links with Europe 


The stool of power 


had long been established, was adminis¬ 
tered mainly with commercial interests 
in mind. To the east, in the protectorate 
of Southern Nigeria, more force had 
been used but the colonial overlords 
were for the most part enlightened. But, 
most important of all, throughout the 
south their rule was direct, as opposed to 
the indirect rule in the north. 

In 1939, Southern Nigeria was 
divided into two, with the Niger as 
the dividing line, so splitting the 
country into three components, north, 
east and west ; these three regions 
remained separate and distinct adminis¬ 
trative units until 1963. This is the key 
to modern Nigeria’s malady. Nigeria 
was and is a heterogeneous melting- 
pot with between 150 and 200 
different tribes, each speaking a 
different language. The Hausa-Fulani 
north was well suited to Lugard’s 
•indirect rule ; the south was not. There- 
icire the eastern region of the south pre- 
jftinantly peopled by Ibos, and the 


South of the Sahara, one African in 
five is a Nigerian. With a population of 
about 60 million, Nigeria is much the 
biggest state on the continent—twice the 
size of Egypt, three times the size of 
South Africa, 12 times the size of 
Zambia. In area, it is roughly equivalent 
to France, Italy, Belgium and Holland 
put together. It is a big country. 

It is also potentially a rich country. 
“ We have here a wonderfully fertile and 
well-watered country, rich, too, in 
mineral indications.” So said Lady 
Lugard in 1904. Nor was she wrong. 
Though primarily agricultural, the 
economy is well diversified and the 
discovery of oil in large quantities 
promises to provide enough foreign 
exchange for rapid expansion. But the 
question mark that hangs over the 
country is its political instability. 

Every Nigerian is a political animal, 
and, if trading is the national occupation, 
politics is the national sport, i It is, at 


present, an illegal sport, and has been 
ever since iq66, the year of the military 
takeover, when a ban was placed on all 
political activity. Now driven under¬ 
ground, it flourishes less obviously but 
with all the vigour of the forbidden. 
It remains to be seen whether the 
announcement on October 1st by the 
head of state, Major-General Gowon, 
that military rule will not end before 
1976 will increase or diminish the 
illicit politicking. Prospective politicians 
now know they have six years in which 
to establish themselves, but will they 
be prepared to wait so long ? 

F01 some time to come, they may 
be largely absorbed by local affairs. 
Having been a country of four regions 
—the Northern, the Western, the 
Mid-Western and the Eastern— 
Nigeria was divided into 12 states 
by General Gowon in 1967. The 
north was split into six, the east into 
three, and Lagos was expanded into 
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'industrial 
deveopment 


DON'T MISS THE PLANE Now this most 
populous country in Africa offers a greater challenge 
than everto enterprising businessmen. 

Nigeria has already dome a long way in a relatively 
short tirrie, but it still has a long way to go. 

If you'd like to find out about the economic opportunities 
in this growing market of 61 million proud and friendly 
people, let us help you. Because we do a lot more 
than fly you there and back (quickly, conveniently, reliably- 
on the only airline that serves all Nigeria's 
12 major centres, not just one or two). 

It's all part of our service. But we can't help you 
if you miss the plane. So don't. 
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General Gowon—more than just a soldier 


a state, leaving the West and Mid-West 
roughly as they were. Each of the 12 
states has inherited most of the powers of 
the regions, and each has its own govern¬ 
ment with all the accompanying 
bureaucratic paraphernalia. There has 
therefore been plenty to keep people 
occupied : administrations have been set 
up, assets divided, development plans 
prepared, and so on. But the novelty 
may wear off. 

Indeed, it is to be hoped that it 
soon will, because Nigerians must be 
encouraged to think nationally rather 
than just regionally if the country is 
going to hold together. The more 
established politicians are already doing 
just that—though whether out of self- 
interest or national interest is hard to 
say. But the wheeling and dealing for 
political support h^s already begun. 

However at this time the over-riding 
need is for new, not old, politicians. 
Members of minority tribes are often 
thought to be good leadership material, 
since the minorities as a whole out¬ 
number the three main ethnic groups, 
and yet no single minority group is in a 
position to dominate the rest. So Mr 
Joseph Tarka, a Tiv and now federal 
commissioner for transport, or Chid 
Anthony Enahoro, an Edo, and federal 
commissioner for information, may one 
day emerge as national leaders. But the 
“ general acceptability of minorities *’ 
theory may have more appeal to Euro¬ 
pean academics than to Nigerian voters. 
Until Nigerians can bring themselves 
to vote for the man—be he Hausa, 
Yoruba or Ibo—rather than the place 
he comes from, die country will not have 
come of age politically. 

A new development in Nigerian 
politics is the number of prominent 
politicians who profess to be socialists. 
For all their sophistication in many ways, 
Nigerians have never been great political 
thinkers. There has never been a Sekou 
Tourf or a Nkrumah or a Nyerere in 
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Nigeria, and there isn’t now. But there 
is a lot of talk of socialism. On inspection, 
many of those who advocate socialist 
policies are very far from conforming to 
the left-wing stereotype. Some are 
corrupt, others merely indulge in the 
conspicuous consumption for which the 
old politicians were so notorious. Still 
others are closely involved in the 
capitalist system: the federal finance 
minister, Chief Awolowo, for instance, is 
married to one of Nigeria’s foremost 
entrepreneurs, whose success has not been 
notably diminished by her husband’s 
fiscal restrictions. And indeed it is 
difficult to imagine conventional 
socialism having much appeal in a 



Dyeing in Kano 
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country where everyone is an incipient 
businessman. 

Nevertheless, left-wing issues have their 
appeal. Nationalisation, Nigerianisation, 
free education are all treated from a 
firmly left-wing viewpoint by many 
politicians, particularly the younger 
ones. Alhaji Aminu Kano, a former 
federal communications minister, for 
instance, has exploited the proposed sale 
of British arms to South Africa with 
considerable skill ; Alhaji Yahaya Gusau, 
a former development minister, is also 
associated with radical opinions, as are 
Mr Tarka, Chief Enahoro and Mr Femi 
Okunnu, the federal housing minister. 
It will be a long time before the main 
divisions in Nigerian politics are ideo¬ 
logical rather than tribal, but any 
attempt to form a socialist party at a 
national level would certainly receive a 
measure of support from a number of 
prominent politicians. But it is fairly 
clear that there is at present no 
single politician who has a big enough 
nationwide following t6 be a national 
leader. 

The announcement of a return to 
civilian rule will inevitably focus atten¬ 
tion on the politicians, but it should not 
be forgotten that power really lies with 
the soldiers. The army itself is probably 
between 150,000 and 200,000 strong and 
though it is to be reorganised, there 
are no plans for demobilisation. 

But it is not merely the size of the 
army that is important, it is the power 
of its senior officers. They have shown 
no reluctance to exercise authority ; even 
General Gowon, who was no doubt 
sincere when he orginally said he had no 
political ambitions, has warmed to his 
task with some enthusiasm. Other 
officers and state military governors 
clearly revel in their tasks and some have 
amassed huge personal fortunes. Power 
will not lightly be given up. 

And even when the handover does 
take place, supposedly in 1976, the army 
will not bow out completely. In many 
African countries, the army has usurped 
one of the functions of the official 
opposition in the Westminster model of 
parliamentary democracy—that of 
providing the alternative government. 
In Nigeria it seems probable that this 
role will be extended so that the army 
will form an alternative national govern¬ 
ment which will appear from the wings 
whenever the political process breaks 
down. It is even possible that the new 
constitution that is to precede the hand¬ 
over to civilians will make provision for 
some members of the armed fortes to be 
ex-officio members of the government. 
Whether this will be a temporary 
measurt, as in Ghana, or a more 
permanent one, remains to be seen. 


XII NIGERIA 

The unequal twelve 


The lesson of the early 1960s was that 
the Nigerian federation was funda¬ 
mentally unstable. This had been as 
clear as the day is long for many years, 
but its public recognition marked a 
major step forward. Unfortunately 
* recognition came too late, and the 
remedy—the institution of the 12-state 
structure—was not applied in time to 
prevent the secession of the Eastern 
Region. 

The country was divided into 12 
in May, 1967. Previously there had been 
four regions, the Northern, the Western, 
the Mid-Western and the Eastern. The 
Mid-Western had been carved put of 
the Western Region in 1963 in response 
to the wishes of the minority tribes 
whp resented Yoruba domination. 
Before that date there had been only 
three regions, the Northern, the Western 
and the Eastern. 

History and nature had combined to 
make the federation unstable, and the 
12-state structure was man’s attempt 
to bring about an equilibrium. The 
imbalances that had to be redressed if 
this end was to be achieved fell into 
three main categories—political, econo¬ 
mic and educational. 

The political imbalance was allied to 
a demographic one: the population of 
the north accounted for about 60 per 
cent of the total population. Politically 
the north was the most important region 
in the federation, in that no politician 
could hope for nationwide support 
without at least some northern following. 
However fair and statesmanlike the 
northern politicians were, there was 
bound to be resentment of their power. 

Reinforcing the political imbalance 
was the economic one. Before the com¬ 
mercial production of oil, the north 
accounted for almost half of the gross 
domestic product. In per capita terms 
northerners were poorer than 
southerners, but in absolute terms they 
provided the bulk of Nigeria’s wealth. 

A secondary economic inequality was 
the disparity between the Eastern Region 
and the others. The east, whose popula¬ 
tion was certainly larger than that of 
the west and possibly half that of the 
north, accounted for little more than 20 
per cent of the gross domestic product in 
the early years of independence. Many 
easterners, and particulary Ibos, there¬ 
fore left their region, where there were 
few employment opportunities and not 
even enough land to support all the 

This survey was written by John 
Grimond. 


population, to work in other parts of 
the federation. The west by contrast 
was rich: its per capita income during 
the same period wa$ much higher than 
that of the north and same estimates 
put it at almost twice that of the east. 

The third major imbalance—the 
educational one—worked against the 
north, rather than in its favour, but so 
far from redressing the balance it merely 
seemed to heighten tension and resent¬ 
ment In education it was the west that 
led—thanks to its wealth. The Western 
Region was the first part of Africa to 
enjoy universal free primary education— 
introduced in 1955—and to this day out¬ 
paces the rest of Nigeria in every educa¬ 
tional field. But the north lagged badly. 

These then are the imbalances that 
have to be redressed or at least dimin¬ 
ished if some sort of equilibrium is to 
be established. The task will take time 
and it will take money ; but further 
dividing the country into 12 states has 
helped. First, it has fragmented the 
power of the old north. T he north is 
still the most cohesive part of the country 
and, both militarily and politically, the 
the most powerful. But this may be only 
temporary. The subdued temper of the 
east will not continue indefinitely ; its 
people, at present, are both physically 
and psychologically crushed by war, but 
their resilience, and particularly that of 
the Ibos, will reassert itself in time. 
Similarly, it cannot be assumed that the 
divisions that now undermine the effec¬ 
tiveness of the west as a political unit 
will persist for ever, though as one 
Yoruba has spud : 11 As long as there are 
two of us left on earth, there will always 
be fighting.” 

But, however strong the north is, it 
is fairly certain that it is not as strong 
as it used to be. Dividing the Northern 
Region into six has divided northern 
energies accordingly. Six towns instead 
of one are now administrative centres ; 
six states instead of one must now draw 
up development plans ; six bureaucracies 
are now busy' establishing theimselves. 
This has done much to break down 
the monolithic nature of the north. 

It is a similar story throughout the 
federation. The 12-state structure has 
not affected the *west very strongly in 
political terms, for the Western Region 
had already lost the Mid-Western area 
in 1963 and Lagos was always a capital 
city before anything else. But in the 
east the minorities of the south and 
south-east are delighted with their states, 
which they can now run free of f Ibo 
interference. All over the country small 
tribes applaud the structure, free at last 
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and public affluence 


of domination by the larger ones. 

The only trouble is that now the 
principle is established it has become 
difficult to draw the line. Already there 
is agitation to divide the West further 
into two or even three states. If the 
West is so divided, why not the North- 
East, so vast in area ? There are 
minorities in the South-East, too, who 
would like their own state, and the 7 
million or 8 million Ibos crammed into 
the East-Central state might well be 
divided. But General Gowon has now 
said that no more states will be created 
in the next four years, though the 
question will be re-examined before 1976. 

This is probably a wise decision, for 
a variety of reasons. First, one shudders 
at the prospect of. any more bureau¬ 
cracies being established in Nigeria. The 
resources of the ebuntry cannot stretch 
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We've made a 
name for ourselves 
in Nigeria 

Now wetoe changed it... 


Glaxo Nigeria Limited becanr>e the new name for 
Glaxo-Allenburys (Nigeria) Ltd from 1st October. 

This change is indicative of our increasing expansion 
and development. 

Glaxo Nigeria Limited will be responsible for 
developing Glaxo products, while Glaxo-Allenburys 
(Nigeria) Ltd will continue as the selling and 
distribution company. Some products formerly 
labelled as Allen and Hanburys and B.D.H. will 
become identified as Glaxo products. 

The Nigerian Company, a subsidiary of the Glaxo 
Group, manufactures antibiotics, pharmaceuticals 
and foods for a continuously developing Nigeria. 

Glaxo Nigeria Limited 

P.M.B. 1120, 4 Creek Road, Apapa. 

A Subsidiary Company of the Glaxo Group Limited, London 



An outstanding record in the first 
decade of Independence (1960-1970) 

• 375% increase in gross tonnage 

• Regular services established to 
Northern Europe and the British Isles 

• Nigcrianization of all home shore 
establishments 

Shining goals ahead 
for the second decade (1970-1980) 

• Complete Nigerianization ashore and afloat 

• Regular services to Southern Europe, 

North America and the Far East 

• International network of owned and 
agency offices 

The Nigerian National Shipping Line 
is proud to have played an important part 
in Nigeria’s first decade of progress under 
Independence. As an effective instrument in 
moving the country’s rising foreign trade, the 
Line has already made a significant contribution 
to invisible earnings. Over the years ahead, 
we look forward with enthusiasm to increased 
participation in the growth of a great Nation. 

Nigerian National Shipping Line 

Lagos I Kano I Port Harcourtf Liverpool/I^ndon 









to an endless proliferation of civil 
servants and, just as important, most 
Nigerians would be driven to distraction 
if they could. Form-filling and red tape 
already bedevil the economic life of the 
country and pose one of the greatest 
single threats to its development. The 
bureaucracy should be curtailed rather 
than expanded. Furthermore, none of 
the existing 12 states is without problems. 
Only one, the East-Central state, has a 
surplus of skilled personnel, and though 
this is now the only state which is still 
not strictly viable in economic terms 
several of the others have little or no 
economic justification. 

It would, however, be a legitimate 
decision to create more states if this 
was the only way political peace could 
be bought. But there is no evidence to 
show that it is. It may be reasonable to 
divide the West and the North-East, 
but then a line must be drawn. There 
are well over 150 different tribes of 
one kind or another in Nigeria and, 
unless states are going to take on a 
very different constitutional complexion, 
a decision to stop must be taken soon. 
To give each tribal group its own 
administrative area will probably do 
more to promote tribalism than to 
establish a national consciousness. 

But the main arguments against the 
creation of more states rest on the 
assumption that the states should con¬ 
tinue to have the constitutional powers 
already at their disposal. These powers 
are very great, for the states have more 
or less inherited the powers of the regions 
from which they were created. Each state 
has the right to Jevy personal income 
tax and purchase*tax on certain items 
such as motor cars, as well as some 
customs and excise duties. And though 
the police will come under federal 
control in 1972, the judiciary will remain 
a state responsibility. 

This has come about largely by 
default, because the respective powers 
of the federal and state governments 
have never been authoritatively laid 
down on a permanent basis. It will prove 
very difficult now to wrest certain 
powers and responsibilities from the 
states and hand them over to the central 
government. But unless the central 
government is given both money and 
power, old, or possibly new but equally 
destructive, imbalances will arise again. 
The educational imbalance, for instance, 
is unlikely to be redressed unless educa¬ 
tion becomes a federal rather than a 
state responsibility. 

Yet this is only a specific aspect of 
the more general problem of allocation 
of money. Some states, such as the 
Western, are vastly richer than others, 
such as Kwara. Yet the basic question 
of revenue allocation, which is, of course, 


related to constitutional functions, But the present arrangement still 
remains unresolved in spite of six com- favours die richer states. If it remains 
missions in the past 20 years, unaltered, it will mean that certain 

The most recent of these, the Dina states, and particularly some oil produc- 
commission, last year produced a report ing ones such as the Rivers and Mid- 
which, though too controversial to Western, will be enormously better off 
publish, is basically very sensible. The than others such as Kwara or North- 
report recommended that the respective Western. It is particularly regrettable 
needs of 'the states rather than their that it has not been agreed that more of 
wealth in* productive terms should the offshore oil revenues at least should 
determine the allocation of revenue. accrue to the federal government rather 
The present arrangement gives 40 than the adjacent state, 
per cent of the revenue derived from Inequalities will therefore persist 
commodities except oil to a distributable unless firm measures are taken to give 
pool, 'the remaining 60 per cent going to the federal government clearly defined 
the state producing the commodity. Oil powers and to settle the revenue alloca- 
revenues are divided in the proportions of tion problem on a more equitable basis, 
5 per cent to the federal government, 45 It has been announced that another 
per cent to the producing state and the revenue allocation commission will be 
remaining 50 per cent to the distribut- set up. It must rely heavily on the Dina 
able pool. Half the pool is then report, or else all the old imbalances 
distributed among the states on the basis that contributed 'to 'the secession of the 
of population, and half is divided equally east will arise again. There is no case 
among them. for emasculating the states: in a country 

This interim arrangement, which was as large and as diverse as Nigeria only 
agreed upon last April and backdated a federal system with a considerable 
for a year, represents a step forward measure of devolution can be expected 
from previous revenue allocation agree- to provide either a democratic or an 
ments which relied more heavily on the efficient government. But the centre too 
principle of derivation, whereby each must be strong—-this is one of the lessons 
state kept die bulk of what it produced, of the first decade of independence. 


By any other name 

Biafra is a forbidden word in Nigeria Even here the damage is superficially 
today. In print it is enclosed in inverted slight. Towns and countryside are 

commas ; in conversation it is usually battle scarred but not devastated ; the 

referred to as “ so-callled Biafna ” ; on roads are aH passable and the railway 

maps, the Bight of Biafra, from which mended. Three years of war have left 

the secessionist state took its name, has their mark, but the ravages run much 

been erased. Everything is being done deeper than the -bullet holes in the 

to expunge its memory. buildings, and the problems of the. East* 

In the East-Centrail state itsellf, the Central state are far more formidable 

I bo heartland, where most of the 7 than those of any other, 

million or 8 million Ibos now find First, the starvation *n the Last- 

themsclves, there is little evidence of any Central state is worse than elsewhere, 

desire to keep Biafra alive. The end of 
the war in January was greeted with 
immense relief and genuine fears about 
genocide have happily proved unjusti¬ 
fied. If total reconciliation has not yet 
been achieved, at least acceptance of 
one Nigeria has. 

But the soars of war, not immediately 
apparent in most parts of Nigeria, are 
all too obvious in the east. All the 
federation suffered because of the war : 
sons and husbands in the army were 
lost by northerners and westerners as 
well as easterners, and the cost of 
development forgone was Stared 
equally. But the Eastern Region—the 
area that became Biafra but which is 
now divided into the East-Central, Rivers 
and South-Eastern states—and the Mid- 
West, which was invaded by the 
Biafrans, have suffered most. 
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In the Ahoada division of the Rivers 
state there is still malnutrition, but it 
has been more widespread in the East- 
Central state, particularly in the east 
and south. Distribution of relief—which 
has not always been managed efficiently 
—will have to carry on for many 
months to come. Some arable land 
reverted to bush during the three years 
tif war. And because the state was 
nfcver big enough to carry Sts entire 
population—hence the wanderings of 
the Ibos to other parts of the federation 
—it now has an artificially large num¬ 
ber of people to feed. 

This is at the root*of many of its 
problems. After the massacres of Ibos 
in the north in 1966, Colonel Ojukwu 
called his fellow tribesmen back to the 
safety of the Eastern Region. In the 
course of the war, most of them were 
driven 'back into the ever dwindling 
area of fiiafra and now find themselves 
in the confines of the East-Central 
state. They are beginning to return -to 
their former places of employment, 
many going to Lagos and others to 
the north. But there are obstacles. 

The educated in the north do not 
appear to feel threatened by the 
return of a moderate number of Ibos: 
northerners were the first to make 
official visits to the East-Central state 
after the war and Kano, North-Central 
and North-Western states have actually 
supplied lists of the personnel they would 
like to recruit. Some Ibos have already 
gone and others will no doubt follow, 
though there is an understandable 
uncertainty about their reception if the 
migration assumes large proportions. 
Furthermore, many will find that the 
jobs they used to fill—in the tin mines 
in Benue-Plateau state, for instance— 
have been taken by locals. 

In Lagos many Ibos are back at their 
old jobs, though many others have 
found that their places have been filled 
(in the course of three years’ absence. 
But very few are in senior positions— 
there is only one Ibo federal commis¬ 
sioner—and some others are threatened, 



Mr Sam Ikoku faces up to realities 


military decree m August which author¬ 
ised summary dismissal, without pension 
rights, of all civil servants who engaged 
“ in any hostile or subversive act or 
rebellion against any of the govern¬ 
ments of the federation between January 
15, 1966, and January 15, 1970.” If this 
decree is fully implemented, a large 
number of Ibos stand to lose their jobs. 

The rate of return is particularly slow 
to Other parts of the former Eastern 
Region. The minority tribes of the 
Rivers and South-Eastern states have 
long nursed grievances against the Ibos, 
who were accused of denying equality 
to non-I'bos. And members of minority 
tribes behind the old Biafran lines tended 
to be suspect and therefore often 
received particularly harsh treatment. 
Now that the war is over, Ibos are 
carefully screened before they are 
allowed into these two states and many, 
even if they have been passed by the 
official scrutiny, fear for their safety if 
they return. So Aba, in the south of 
the East-Central state, has a vastly 
swollen population: many Ibos now 
carry out there the trade and business 
that they used to do in Port Harcourt, 
while others commute to Port Harcourt 
each day, returning to the safety of 
Iboland at night. There are Ibos in 
Port Harcourt, but preference in 
employment throughout the state is 
being given to locals, even where these 


as are ex-Biiafrans everywhere, by the 



arc untrained and where trained Ibos 
exist. Property in Port Harcourt is 
90 per cent I bo-owned, but very little 
of it has yet been handed back to its 
owners. 

This reluctance to allow the Ibos to 
return is not only adding to the unem¬ 
ployment problem of the East-Central 
state ; it is also hindering the economic 
development of the entire area. In the 
Rivers state, particularly, executive 
capacity rather than shortage of money 
is the stumbling-block to rconomic 
expansion. The South-East lacks both 
money and skilled men. 

Unemployment in the East-Central 
state is one of the most visible postwar 
problems The visitor does not see the 
malnutrition, unless he looks for it ; 
nor does he see immediately the shortage 
of cash. But everywhere, throughout the 
state, one is conscious of the unem¬ 
ployed. Very few of the factories are 
working. Very few private businessmen 
can afford to employ labour. There is 
almost total unemployment of skilled 
labour, except for civil servants and 
schoolteachers—a rare phenomenon in 
Africa. Of the 32,000 unemployed civil 
servants in the state (compared with 
34,000 who have jobs), some 6,000 are 
from the senior grades and include 
doctors, accountants, surgeons, geologists 
and administrative officers. It is absurd 
that their skills should not be used in 
a country so desperately m need of 
them as Nigeria is. 

The East-Central state must be the 
only state in Nigeria with a surplus of 
schoolteachers. There has been effec¬ 
tively no education in the state for the 
past three years, so the teachers have 
plenty of ground to make up. But they 
labour under enormous difficulties. 
about one-third of all primary schools 
and one-half of all post-primary schools 
were damaged during the war, and it 
is estimated that the damage will cost 
£Ni 6-5 million to repair. Where the 
money will come from is unknown. 

Rehabilitation and development is 
now the preoccupation of the East- 
Central state authorities, and particularly 
of Mr Sam Ikoku, the extremely com¬ 
petent and businesslike commissioner in 
charge of economic development. He is 
under no illusions about the enormity of 
his task, nor does he mince his words. 
Finance is really his main problem ; it 
is a problem common to all ex-Biafrans. 
About £N20 was given to each of the 
200,000 holders of Biafran currency who 
offered it for exchange, but this has put 
only about £N4 million into circula¬ 
tion. There would be much more money 
if all bank balances which were operated 
after the declaration of secession had 
not been frozen by die federal govern¬ 
ment. About £N4 o million is estimated 
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to be held up—money which in circula¬ 
tion would help enormously to 
revitalise the economy. However, a 
further £Nio million has been 
promised by the federal government, 
and this will help. But this money will 
be spent on development projects and 
will not therefore do anything immedi¬ 
ately to ease the acute dearth of ready 
cash. 

The East-Central state alone is in an 
appalling financial morass, and the 
federal government will have to provide 
special assistance. The men in Lagos 
are understandably anxious to be seen 
to be giving fair treatment to every 
state, and certainly every state has 
suffered because of the war. But only 
the East-Central is in such a critical 
predicament. 

At the moment there is no sign of 
any miracle of economic revival in the 
East-Central state. But it is fortunate 
in having bright, intelligent and capable 
administrators, in the persons of Mr 
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Ikoku and the state civilian adminis¬ 
trator, Mr Ukpabi Asika, and of their 
colleagues. If foreign loans can be raised 
they will certainly be made good Ust 
of, and this could prevent the East- 
Central state suffering the same fate 
as the American south after its war of 
secession. 

Mr Asika has yet to gain the confi¬ 
dence of the entire state’s population. 
There are undercurrents of hostility 
between the Ibos from Nnewi—Colonel 
Ojukwu’s home town, only lightly 
damaged during the war—ana the Ibos 
from Onitsha, Mr Asika’s home town 
and one of the worst hit during the 
fighting. In addition, the irregularity of 
payment of civil servants has caused 
some resentment, as has the corruption 
which in the East-Central state, as else¬ 
where in Nigeria, is rampant. 

The people are reconciled to one 
Nigeria. Biafra is for most of them just 
a memory. But the peace has been too 
hard won to be risked. 


The richest of the poor 


Nigeria’s economy has always been 
strong ; its strength was underlined by 
the ease with which it weathered two 
and a half extremely expensive years 
of war. But what sets it apart from most 
other underdeveloped economies is the 
bright future that lies before it : it is 
quite possible that Nigeria will double 
the rate of growth of its national pro¬ 
duct within a few .years. 

The backbone of the economy has 
always been agriculture, and this sector 
will continue to provide employment for 
the bulk of the nation’s population for 
many years. In 1965-66, the last full 
year of peacetime, agriculture accounted 
for about 55 per cent of the gross 
domestic product. Nigeria is not only 
self-sufficient in foodstuffs ; it is also 
able to make substantial exports of 
agricultural produce. 

The most important of these at the 
moment is cocoa, most of which comes 
from the Western state. Production this 
year is expected to- be about 215,000 
tons, which compares favourably with 
last year’s 186,500 tons but does not 
rival the record tonnage of 293,600 of 
1964-65. But, as with other primary pro¬ 
ducts, the world price for cocoa 
fluctuates widely, and revenue is uncer¬ 
tain. The low price paid to cocoa 
producers by the marketing board was 
one of the main causes of discontent 
dn the Western state last year, and 
though they were granted a 50 per cent 
increase they ’are still clamouring for 
more. The higher price offered in neigh¬ 


bouring Dahomey accounts for some of 
the smuggling across the border. 

Smuggling has affected groundnut 
production too, the second most impor¬ 
tant crop. Purchases this year will 
probably not exceed 615,000 tons, which 
compares poorly with the recent annual 
average production of 860,000 tons. 
Some of the shortfall, however, is attri¬ 
butable to farmers in the north who 
have this year produced cotton and other 
crops rather than groundnuts. It is 
likely that this will be reversed next 
year, since the northern states marketing 
hoard has announced a much higher 
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price for future purchases. 

Two commodities whose production 
has expanded during the past year are 
cotton and rubber. Cotton has still not 
reached the 1967 figure, but will prob¬ 
ably do so soon, and rubber is becoming 
an increasingly important agricultural 
product. But production of Nigeria’s old 
staple, palm produce, has been hit very 
hard by the war, since much of it used 
to come from eastern Nigeria. 

Nigeria is therefore very far from 
being a banana republic : six major 
agricultural products plus increasingly 
important earnings from timber mean 
that a poor year or a bad drop in world 
prices for one crop will not be disastrous 
for the whole economy. But it is the 
mining sector which is now providing the 
buoyancy in the export tables. Tin, and 
to a lesser extent columbite, have been 
substantial earners of foreign exchange, 
and though tin stealing now constitutes 
a problem of serious proportions the 
damage has to some extent been offset 
by a high world price. Tin and colum¬ 
bite, however, pale into insignificance 
beside petroleum production which, 
despite wartime interruptions, was far 
and away the biggest single foreign 
exchange earner in 1969. Oil is dealt 
with in greater detail on page xxv ; 
here it is enough to say that it is its 
discovery in such large commercial 
quantities that promises to transform 
Nigeria from a very poor country into 
merely a poor one. 

Certainly, no one should imagine that 
the discovery of oil will make Nigeria 
a rich country by any standards other 
than those of the underdeveloped world. 
But by those standards Nigeria has 
always been quite a rich country. Not 
only did it have a relatively strong infra¬ 
structure—which has suffered through 
damage and neglect during the war—but 
it also had a well developed industrial 
sector. 

Although it still accounts for less than 
12 per cent of total domestic output, the 
growth of manufacturing industry played 
a significant role in keeping the rate of 
growth of gnp at 5 per cent for the 
first six years of independence. In 1967 
the gnp growth rate slackened, though 
it probably picked up again in 1968 and 
1969—no figures are yet available. 
Its contraction, however, would 
certainly have been greater but for 
the growth of manufacturing industry. 
By the end of 1968 production was at 
a prewar level even though nothing was 
being contributed by the former Eastern 
Region ; between 1968 and 1969 it rose 
a further 40 per cent. 

The main reason for this was the tight 
foreign exchange and import controls 
imposed during the war, which both 
afforded protection to local manufac- 
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New skills are a substitute for imports 


turers and created shortages which acted 
as a spur to Nigerian industry. Import 
substitution was set in full swing and 
domestic industry became well estab¬ 
lished. In this respect, the effect of the 
war was to hasten economic development, 
though the same import controls had a 
detrimental effect on certain aspects of 
production : agriculture, for instance, 
suffered through a shortage of farm 
implements, all of which came from 
abroad. Astonishingly enough, not even 
a hoe is manufactured in Nigeria—one 
indication that there are still plenty of 
opportunities for investment. 

Even though the war was responsible 
for the expansion in industrial produc¬ 
tion, it is difficult to see it as “ the bless¬ 
ing in disguise” that it is sometimes 
regarded to be—even in purely economic 
terms. The “disguise” has taken two 
main forms : the damage *of investment 
and development forgone, and the 
damage in terms of physical harm done 
to factories, roads and buildings, not to 
mention human beings. 

The official estimate of the cost of 
the war is about £N30o million, but this 
is certainly too low. No assessment of 
war damage has yet been completed, 
though a committee has been set up. 
Physical damage was greatest in the east 
and the mid-west, the arena of war, 
though the north in particular has been 
affected by the loss of trained and 
skilled men to the army. In the east, 
damage to oil installations, including the 
Port Harcourt refinery, will alone 
amount to several million pounds and 
repairs to school buildings m the East- 
Central state will cost about £Ni 6.5 
million. 

In addition, therehare the costs of the 
army. The fijialfcmgxrf the war is still 
obscure in certain respects. In addition 
to payments to foreign arms suppliers 
there Was the parent of troops. 


Defence estimates throughout the 
war were ludicrously low—and still are. 
For the present financial year the 
estimate is £N39 million, which is prob¬ 
ably more than £Nio million below 
the figure for forces’ pay alone. On top 
of this, there is the cost of the new 
barracks which are being built through¬ 
out the country. It therefore seems likely 
that about half the expenditure on cur¬ 
rent account that is being met by the 
federal government (as opposed to the 
states’ governments) is being devoted to 
the armed forces. 

This at least has had the effect of 
stimulating demand, which has been a 
precondition of the industrial expan¬ 
sion. However, it has not been achieved 
without difficulties. Of these the rising 
cost of living has been the most notable. 
The cost-of-living index, which in Lagos 
stood at 122 before the outbreak of 
war, has risen to over 155 this year, and 
the increase in food prices has been even 
more marked. Inflation is a problem 
throughout the country and the price 
controls imposed at the end of July have 
done little to hold it down. When the 
current ban on strikes and wage increases 
is lifted in November, there will be yet 
further rises in the cost of living. And 
though the federal government’s 
budgetary current account deficit will 
probably be smaller this year than last, it 
will continue to have an inflationary 
effect on the economy. 

The deficit, which has largely been 
financed by increases in the treasury bill 
issue and short-dated stock, is apparent 
in the 30 per cent increase in money 
supply dunng the year 1968-69. This 
must be a cause of some concern to the 
monetary authorities and is, no doubt, 
one reason why the federal government 
is not prepared to put: more money into 
circulation in the East-Central state. 

The balance of payments is, on the 
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surface, fairly healthy. The heavy 
demands on foreign exchange were met 
without too much difficulty. Throughout 
the war, reserves were not allowed to fall 
below £N36 .i million as a matter of 
policy; in July of this year they stood at 
about £N56 million, which included 
£N6 million in Special Drawing Rights 
and £N4 million in the form of an 
International Monetary Fund gold 
tranche. However, the official figures for 
reserves are almost meaningless, since 
there is always a substantial sum owing 
to foreigners in the form of deferred pay¬ 
ments; in July these probably stood at 
about £N6o million, to which might be 
added another £N25 million in the form 
of blocked remittances of dividends and 
royalties. 

This technique of deferring payments 
was in essence the method used to 
finance the war and explains why 
Nigeria has not yet found it necessary to 
make use of its normal IMF drawing 
rights. Although reconstruction will 
mean continued heavy demands on 
foreign exchange, it seems likely that 
visible trade will be kept in a healthy 
balance and there will be no attempts 
to go beyond the SDRs and the IMF 
tranches. This illustrates the fundamental 
strength of the economy. 

If oil production lives up to expec¬ 
tations and the political peace is kept, 
the economic growth rate might well 
double within a few years. There are, of 
course, brakes on it other than the ones 
mentioned above, of which the most im¬ 
portant is the low efficiency of the civii 
service. This is no worse than in many 
other places and is anyway not to 
be wondered at. But the frustrations 
that any dealings with the govern¬ 
ment involve are legion, and a constant 
source of complaint both with Nigerians 
and foreigners. It is noticeable, how¬ 
ever, that the foreign businessmen 
who are often loudest in their complaints, 
instead of acting on their conclusions and 
taking their business elsewhere, nearly 
always find it worthwhile to suffer the 
inconveniences and continue their trade. 

One exception to this rule has been 
the treatment of ships at Lagos’s port, 
Apapa. Congestion at the port through¬ 
out the war and afterwards was so 
appalling that ships tossed at anchor in 
the mouth of Lagos lagoon waiting to 
berth ; each day cost £N700 and at the 
peak of the congestion ships were waiting 
up to 30 days. Finally, at the beginning 
of May, Colonel Adekunle, whose 
reputation as commander of the third 
marine commando division during part 
of the war earned him the name of the 
“ Black Scorpion,” was called in to take 
command of the docks and clear up the 
mess. This he did extremely swiftly. But 
some shipping companies have shown an 







His Excellency Major General Yalcubu Go won. Head of 
the Federal Military Government and Commander-in- 
Chief of the Armed Forces 


TEN years ago, on October 1, 1960, Nigeria 
became an independent, sovereign nation. On 
that solemn occasion, the late Sir Abubakar 
Tafawa Balewa, as Prime Minister of the Federa¬ 
tion of Nigeria, promised, on behalf of all his 
compatriots, ‘to defend the unity and integrity 
of the nation’. At the beginning of the second 
decade of our nationhood, I wish to reiterate 
this resolve on behalf of all Nigerians to defend 
the unity and integrity of the nation. In dis¬ 
charging our responsibilities, it is our hope to 
ensure progress and social justice for all the 
citizens of our great country 

In ten years of independence, Nigeria has 
passed through a number of crises culminating 
in the recent civil war. 

Our people had to fight a war they did not 
want, but these events are now part of our 
national history, and represent the price we have 
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had to pay to build a strong and united 
nation. 

All Nigerians are unanimous in their desire 
to live together in peace and harmony with 
one another, irrespective of ethnic origin, 
religion or creed. We cherish peace and 
stability; we desire progress, justice and the 
right atmosphere to live happily as one family 
and bring our children up as citizens of one 
united country. 

Nigeria is blessed with abundant natural 
resources, manpower and has great poten¬ 
tialities. Having passed through the greatest 
test which can confront any nation, Nigeria 
stands at the threshold of an economic 
revolution. It remains for all of us of this 
generation, to whom the responsibility has 
now passed, to do our duty to our country, 
ensuring at all times that we do nothing 
that will deter succeeding generations from 
building a stable nation. 

On this tenth independence anniversary, 

I call on Nigerians wherever they may be, 
to re-dedicate themselves to the service of 
our nation and to bring the same energy, 
the same devotion and the same loyalty which 



they displayed in the struggle to preserve the 
sovereignty and: the integrity of their country, 
to bear on the great task of reconstruction 
and development that lies ahead. The great 
objective is to win the peace in Nigeria and 
fight with determination, tenacity and 
courage to free not only our land but all of 
Africa from all foreign domination as well 
as from poverty, ignorance and disease. 

The Federal Government will launch a new 
four-year development plan shortly. A great 
deal of thought and careful preparation has 
been applied to the planning processes. All 
the State Governments in the Federation have 
been fully consulted in formulating this 
National Plan. The Plan of each State 
Government has been carefully dovetailed 
into the overall National Plan, in order to 
ensure, as much as possible, the even develop¬ 
ment of the country and to correct the 
imbalances of the past. When the planners 
and the policy-makers have done their work, 
it will remain for the people themselves to 
make these plans effective; t am confident 
that they will display all the zeal and deter¬ 
mination required to enable our united hopes 
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and aspirations to be realised. 

Significant aspects of the Plan concern 
national security, agriculture, education, 
social welfare, transport and communica¬ 
tions. These are very important matters which 
closely affect all Nigerians and their general 
well-being. 

One of Nigeria’s greatest assets is the 
thousands upon thousands of healthy children 
in schools and training institutions in all parts 
of the country—intelligent young people, 
determined not only to succeed but also to 
defend the liberty and unity of their nation 
and strive for the advancement of their 
motherland. Therefore, a large part of our 
resources is being devoted to providing the 
institutions of learning necessary for the 
education and naming of the younger genera¬ 
tion, so that the necessary trained manpower 
will be available for the development being 
planned now and in the future. 

The Nigerian population is constantly 
growing, and is now estimated at 66,000,000. 
We have many mouths to feed. Therefore, we 
recognise the importance of agriculture and 
aye determined to accord it the place it 


deserves in our planning and thinking. It is 
true that Nigeria feeds herself at present and 
sustains her national economy by her agricul¬ 
ture, but we must now revolutionise farming 
methods and animal husbandry. Methods 
and directions will be changed to bring about 
this transformation. Agriculniral extension 
services will be made available to farmers, 
so as to bring the latest methods and tech¬ 
niques to the countryside and farmers will be 
assisted to understand and adopt them. 
Agricultural credit facilities will be provided 
and methods and practices must be sought 
constantly to establish Nigeria as a great 
granary. 

These far-reaching developments cannot 
be achieved without vast changes in transport 
and communications services and facilities. 
The Federal Government has embarked on 
an immense national road programme to 
facilitate the transportation of goods and 
people. The airways, waterways and railways 
will be developed, not only to ensure the easy 
flow of goods and food, but also to increase 
and improve contacts between our people 
and, thus, enhance national unity. In the 
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course of the next year, telecommunications 
throughout the country will undergo a com¬ 
plete revolution. This is not just engineers’ 
dreams, for the structures are already rising 
all over the country. Better communications 
will serve to bind Nigerians together even 
more firmly. 

Thus, the 1970/74 National Development 
Plan will reconstruct the aieas damaged by 
war while accelerating development through¬ 
out the country by reorganising, restructuring 
and modernising agriculture, transportation 
systems and communications. It will be a 
tremendous thrust iorward lor the economy. 

While this plan places greater reliance on 
Nigeria’s own efforts and resources we will 
welcome external financial assistance, par¬ 
ticularly in the form ol programme support 
and flexible sectoral loans which can be 
utilised promptly. 

What we have achieved so far, taken 
together with what we expect to achieve in the 
next four years, will, we hope, give our 
country political stability: thereby providing 
the economic and the industrial strength 
which will enable us to contribute effectively 
to world peace and progress; protect our¬ 
selves against destructive forces, and provide 
for our people a better life. 

In ensuring our nation’s unity and integrity, 
we are also very mindful of the legitimate 
interests and aspirations of our African 
brothers and black peoples everywhere. 

We recognise that Nigeria cannot achieve 
die lofty goals we have set out for ourselves 
without defining our national objectives, 
especially concerning the political future of 
the country. A programme will shortly be 
announced and will set out what has to be 
done beiore a return to civilian full rule. 

On the international scene, our primary 
concetti is naturally for Africa and the 


Organisation for African Unity: the total 
elimination of colonialism and imperialism; 
the growth of unity ana resect for nations 
and existing nadonal boundaries. V/e also 
consider it our duty to work relentlessly for 
the acceptance of the equality of man every¬ 
where irrespective of his colour, creed of 
religion. 

Outside our continent, we stand non- 
aligned and support the principles and ideals 
of Non-Alignment. We continue to value our 
association with the Commonwealth. We are 
ready and willing to make our genuine con¬ 
tribution to world peace and the advancement 
of mankind. We reiterate our strong belief in 
and support lor the United Nations Organi¬ 
sation. We congratulate it on its twenty-fifth 
anniversary this year, 1970. 

Today, Nigerians are ready to organise a 
happier nation. The anxieties and uncer¬ 
tainties ol the first decade have passed away; 
all Nigerians are now reunited and free from 
insecurity. The wounds of war are healing. 
Reconciliation has gone apace with enthus¬ 
iasm, exceeding the expectations of Nigeria’s 
most optimistic friends and perplexing her 
detractors. 

Our gratitude is due to all friends of Nigeria 
in Africa and other lands, for their belief in 
the need for peace and progress in this part 
of the world. 

As to those nations and peoples who 
questioned our sincerity and who still harbour 
doubts concerning the ability of our people 
to reconcile, I ask that they judge us only by 
what we do. ' 

Meanwhile, Nigerians, with renewed con¬ 
fidence and a fresh sense of national purpose, 
resume their onward march towards a fetter 
Jife of social justice, economic prosperity and 
political stability. - 

So Help us God. 
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understandable reluctance to send ships 
to Lago$j with the result that in July 
there were actually empty berths in the 
port. Chronic inefficiency can cause 
lasting damage. 

The other main burden on the 
economy is the high cost of corruption. 
This has always been a feature of life in 
independent * Nigeria, but the army, 
despite its pledge, has, done nothing to 
contain it. General Gowon, in his speech 
on October ist, announced that the fight 
against corruption would be redoubled, 
but this has been received with some 
scepticism. 


Shaping up 

In an economic context, one of the 
advantages of a military government is 
that it is not responsible to a watchful 
electorate ; this means that the govern¬ 
ment can, if it chooses, pursue purely 
economic ends—such as a high growth 
rate or a strong balance of payments— 
to the exclusion of political or social 
considerations like a (redistribution of 
income or a hospital-building pro¬ 
gramme. 

So one of the excuses for a military 
takeover is the necessity to put the 
economy on its feet. The Nigerians are 
robbed of this pretext because the 
economy is, and always has been, on 
its feet ; but this has not stopped the 
soldiers carrying out certain measures 
that a civilian government could not 
have put through. Now that the army’s 
main justification for staying in power— 
the civil war—has gone, it is more and 
more susceptible to civilian pressures, 
which will certainly increase after the 
handover of government. What effects 
can be expected ? 

Labour relations will be amongst the 
first to change. Although they are very 
small in number, trade unionists exercise 
considerable influence in Nigeria. As in 
many underdeveloped countries, more 
than half of Nigeria’s population is 
under the age of 16, and of the rest at 
least 80 per cent are engaged in agricul¬ 
ture. If those who work in concerns 
employing fewer than ten people are 
included, there may be between 
million and if million wage-earners in 
the country. But there are probably not 
more than a million people who can 
truly be said to be in regular paid 
employment, and about 60 per cent of 
these are civil servants or government 
employees. 

This leaves a very small potential 
membership for the trade unions, and 
though a figure of about 850,000 is 
claimed this is certainly an exaggeration. 
But the unions—small though they are, 


Win some ways, however, Nigeria is par¬ 
ticularly well-off. There is an agreeable 
absence of prestigious expenditure in the 
country—though not a complete absence, 
it is true, as the cement factory at Sokoto 
bears witness. But no one could accuse 
the Nigerians of lavishing millions on an 
international airport at Lagos (though 
air travellers might wish they would) or 
laying out gracious boulevards in Ibadan. 
Their planning and expenditure is for 
the most part hard-headed. This is no 
doubt a direct result of their greatest 
asset—the extremely high quality of 
their top administrators. 


and divided to boot—have always 
played an important part in national 
affairs. Their importance at the moment 
lies in their impending demands for 
higher wages. There has been no 
legitimate increase in wages recognised 
by the government since 1964, and last 
November this austerity was streng¬ 
thened by a military decree which 
banned strikes for a year. 

At the moment a commission under 
Chief Simeon Adebo is reviewing wages 
and salaries in the public sector. If, as 
seems likely, the experience of the 
Morgan commission, which had the same 
brief in 1964, is repeated, wage increases 
in the public sector will immediately be 
followed by increases in the private 
sector. In view of the big rise in the 
cost of living and the freeze on wages, 
labour has good reason to be disgruntled, 
but substantial increases will prove 
highly inflationary. Those hardest hit 
will then l>e the vast mass of peasant 
farmers who, unlike urban workers, have 
no bargaining apparatus. 

•At the moment, it looks as though the 
unions’ large demands may well be 
satisfied—-largely for political reasons. 
Members of the government have 
publicly spoken and written in such a 
way as to give the impression that wages 
in the public sector will be raised, and 
those in the private sector then 14 har¬ 
monised.” 

Not only workers can look forward 
to rewards, but businessmen too. Some 
have already prospered because of the 
war, but there can be little doubt that 
there will soon be more opportunities 
for Nigerians in foreign-owned busi¬ 
nesses. It is crystal clear that the federal 
government is going to demand a much 
greater degree of Nigerian participation 
in foreign businesses than exists at 
present. 

Such participation does not necessarily 
mean nationalisation, though there are 
demands in the press and elsewhere 


that the banking and in«un&6e 
businesses should be nationalised. 
Nationalisation is an occupational hazard 
of operating a business in any under¬ 
developed country. Nigeria stands out 
as one of the few countries that has so 
far resisted the temptation. But 
nationalisation is very often a political 
expedient used by governments in times 
of political difficulty ; it would be a 
brave man who would forecast with any 
degree of certainty that such an ex¬ 
pedient might not be used in Nigeria in 
the future. At the moment, however, 
even Chief Awolowo, Nigeria's best 
established socialist, treats the subject 
with some caution. 

Before the government resorts to 
nationalisation, a decree can be expected 
requiring foreign firms to employ a 
certain quota of Nigerians and to 
organise specified training programmes. 
This very natural desire of Nigerians to 
give opportunities to their nationals is 
already being met by some foreign com¬ 
panies. But there is room for improve¬ 
ment. 

Even more notable is the low partici¬ 
pation of Nigerians in the ownership of 
most of the large companies operating 
in the country. There are only about 12 
quoted stocks on the Lagos stock 
exchange, yet there would certainly be 
plenty of demand should more com¬ 
panies care to issue shares. Foreign com¬ 
panies clearly find it easier not to do 
so ; they complain of the complexity 
of the operation in a country where 
finance is not yet very sophisticated, and 
they say that local businessmen are 
reluctant to invest unless they can be 
sure of high returns. But a recent share 
issue was heavily oversubscribed and 
there is no doubt that foreign companies 
would find it in their own interest to 
promote greater Nigerian share owner¬ 
ship. 



Chief Awolowo, Nigeria's grand old socialist 




Opportunities for foreign firms are 
still substantial, though they will be 
increasingly confined to certain sectors 
of the economy. For instance, retail 
traders—of whom many are Lebanese 
or Asian—seem to have only a limited 
future. But where Nigerians cannot pro¬ 
vide either the skills or the capital 
foreigners are welcome, and steps are 
being taken to relax restrictions about 
the repatriation of dividends which were 
blocked during the war. General tk)won 
announced in April that the government 
would allow foreign companies to 
repatriate 40 per cent of these dividends 
and profits during 1970-71, but by 
August none had yet been allowed to 
leave the country. If Nigeria is to attract 
foreign investment, this particular 
difficulty will have to be cleared up. 

However, opportunities for enterpris¬ 
ing foreign firms who are prepared to 
work equitably with Nigerians cannot be 
overestimated. Much of the country' is as 
yet unexplored, or at any rate no 
thorough surveys have been carried out. 
It is possible that there is uranium in the 
north-east, diamonds in the north-west 
and other minerals elsewhere ; nor is the 
full extent of the oil deposits yet known. 

It will take many years before 
Nigeria’s natural resources are anything 
like fully exploited. So, naturally enough, 
economic objectives offering more imme¬ 
diate rewards are the primary concern 
of the four-year development plan which 
will beipublished later this month. The 
md$t important aspect of the plan is its 
truly h&tionai character : each of the 12 
states hsis. produced its own plan, but 
these have been co-ordinated at the 
federal level. / 

The plan quite conftctly places expen¬ 
diture on the infrastructure at the top 
of the list of priorities. No single state 
cart tackle the national communications 
problem;,' 11 Vet this is one of the greatest 


stumbling blocks in the way of national 
unity and economic development. The 
decision has been taken to develop four 
towns—Lagos, Port Harcourt, Calabar 
and Warri—as Nigeria’s major ports. 

The second priority of the plan is to 
encourage the recent industrial expan¬ 
sion. It is hoped to continue the trend 
of import substitution that has already 
begun, by establishing a motor car 
assembly plant, a petrochemical industry 
and many other smaller concerns. The 
biggest, however, will be the proposed 
iron and steel complex, which the 
government says will certainly be built 
even though it is not yet known where. 
A protocol has been signed with the 
Russians on the subject but it is still not 
known whether Nigerian ore—of which 
there is plenty—is of a sufficiently high 
grade for economic use. The ministry of 
economic development is convinced that 
the industry will be viable, even if ore 
has to he imported from Liberia or 
Gabon, hut some economists have doubts. 

Most of the other concerns will be 
agro-industries, making use of Nigeria’s 
primary commodities. There is scope for 
the processing of timber, cocoa, rubber, 
cotton, groundnuts and palm produce, 
as well as an expansion of the tanning, 
sugar, paper and tobacco industries. 
Increasingly, import substitution will 
take this form, rather than the manufac¬ 
ture of simple goods such as beer, 
matches and soap. 

The planners have very properly 
recognised that a large proportion of the 
gnp will be accounted for by the agricul¬ 
tural sector for the foreseeable future. 
Agriculture is therefore the plan’s third 
priority, and there are impressive 
schemes for irrigation and incentives to 
farmers as well as expenditure on 
agricultural training aftd research 
establishments. ^ 

The main constraint on the exploita¬ 



tion of these opportunities is the grave 
shortage of skilled manpower. Nigerians 
are highly educated by African 
standards, and the thirst for learning 
all over the federation is intense ; but 
though lawyers abound there are very 
few people with enough qualifications 
and experience to run a competent busi¬ 
ness. The performance of public enter¬ 
prises is witness to this. Of technicians 
—engineers, agronomists, scientists of all 
kinds—there is an appalling dearth. 

This manpower shortage is fully 
recognised by the federal government, 
and though at the federal level educa¬ 
tion is not a high priority, at the 
state level it will probably account for 
about a third of total expenditure this 
year. But there is a danger that the 
investment in this field is going to be 
misdiiected. 

Universal free primary education 
makes very little sense in the Nigerian 
context, simply because there are not 
enough jobs even for primary school 
leavers to fill. Experience has shown, in 
Nigeria and elsewhere, that this results 
in a drift from the land to the cities 
where the young search vainly for jobs. 

Education will need to be closely 
tailored to the requirements of the 
economy. At the highest level this means 
producing fewer lawyers and more 
scientists. Lower down the scale, 
there is a crying need for technical 
and allied training colleges, and for lay¬ 
ing great emphasis in ordinary school 
curricula on training in elementary 
skills. The vast majority of Nigeria’s 
young are going to have to work on the 
land ; others may hope to be builders, 
carpenters or mechanics; but only a 
handful can expect to be airline pilots 
or university professors. It will be neces¬ 
sary to ensure that expenditure on 
education is based ?on reasonable expec¬ 
tations about the nation’s needs. 



Powered by oil 

If you fly from Port Harcourt to Lagos 
at night, the view from your window is 
remarkable only for the number of 
flares that can be seen burning brightly 
below* Each marks an oil rig, where 
the gas associated with the crude petro¬ 
leum is burnt off. The proliferation of 
these flares is the secret to Nigeria’s new 
economic self-confidence. On land, under 
the sea and particularly in the creeks 
and swamps of the Niger delta, oil flows 
today as never before. 

In May of this year Nigeria entered 
the 'league of the top ten oil-producing 
nations in thie world ; by August output 
was almost 1.2 million barrels a day. 
The target of a million barrels a day, 
set in January for the end of 1970, was 
reached on April 8th, and it looks as 
though the estimate of 2 millicti barrels 
a day by 1975 will be achieved three 
years early. The l>oom has exceeded all 
expectations. 

But the history of the oil industry in 
Nigeria has not been an entirely happy 
one. Shell-BP’s history in the country 
goes back to 1937 but it was not until 
nearly 20 years later that they found oil 
in commercial quantities. Exporting did 
not begin until 1961, and so there were 
only a few years in which the industry 
could consolidate itself before the out' 
break of war in 1967. 

Of all Nigeria’s major foreign- 
exchange earners, the oil industry was 
hit hardest by the war. Only one 
company, Gulf, ii the 11 that had 
oil interests in' Nigeria at the time was 
able to carry on production throughout 
the war. This is not surprising, for while 
it would be an oversimplification to 
suggest that the civil war was fought 
because of oil it is fair to say that its 
existence was a prerequisite for the 
secession of the Eastern region. Just as 
Biafra would have been completely 
impoverished but for oil deposits, so the 
federal government was doubly deter¬ 
mined to prevent its secession for the 
valuable source of income that went 
with it. 

Most of Nigeria’s oil lies in the east 
and mid-west. The east was the main 
theatre of war, so production inevitably 
went down there ; and in the mid-west 
oil installations proved to be relatively 
easy targets for JJiafra’s, Lilliputian air 
force of Minicons. But oil men are not 
easily put off ,* and, as the federal army 
advanced, the experts were never very 
far behind, doing their best to patch up 
the damage. 

Before the war, the main terminal for 
oil was Bonny, to which a trans-Niger 


pipeline had been built to bring oil from 
the mid-west. Secession put Bonny 
behind Biafran lines and so prevented 
its further use ; even when it was 
retaken by. federal troops in July, 1967, 
the pipeline was liable to be blown up. 
Shell-BP therefore decided to construct 
a new terminal at Forcados. This was 
opened in September, 1969, only to be 
hit by Biafran ^Minicons a month later. 
Both Bonny and Forcados, however, 
were quickly ^reopened after the war and 
though temporary storage tanks are still 
being used at Forcados Shell-BP’s pro¬ 
duction had risen in August to 850,000 
barrels a day, compared with 467,000 in 
June, 1967, the last full month before 
the outbreak of war. 1 

Shell-BP, the biggest of the oil 
companies in Nigeria, has now embarked 
on a £N56 million expansion programme 
whose main features will be the comple¬ 
tion of a pipeline system in the Rivers 
state and the construction of a new one 
in the mid-west. The recently discovered 
Jones Creek oilfield will be linked to the 
trans-Niger pipeline. Storage facilities are 
to be enlarged at both Forcados and 
Bonny, and considerable exploration 
work is to be carried out, with a major 
drilling programme planned for next 
year. Production has so far been 
confined to onshore work, since Shell- 
BP has not been lucky offshore ; but in 
November a new offshore exploration 
team will start work. 

Gulf and Mobil have by contrast been 
very successful offshore, each being 
established at one of the corners of the 
Niger delta. In the mid-west, Gulf was 
producing some 230,000 barrels a day 
in August j four fields are already in 
production and another four will be 
soon. In early April, this company 
announced the discovery of another 
major field which will substantially 
increase production. Off the South- 
Eastern state, Mobil is producing more 
than 60,000 barrels a day and building 
a tanker terminal 24 miles off the coast. 
It was joned in May by Texaco, whose 
Pennington field is producing about 
10,000 barrels a day. 

Onshore, Safrap is hoping to resume 
production soon when the damage to its 
installations at Obagi in the north of 
the Rivers state is repaired ; before the 
war, this field produced 41,000 barrels 
a day. In the mid-west, Phillips is 
developing its discovery at Gilli Gilli 
near Benin, and Phillips in conjunction 
with Agip will soon be in production in 
the Rivers state. Two other companies 
have onshore blocks but have not yet 
carried out any drilling. 



The established companies will soon 
be joined by five others which were 
successful in their bids for offshore 
blocks in March this year. They are 
Occidental, the Diminex group of west 
Germany, Japanese Petroleum, Mon¬ 
santo and a Nigeriah company, Henry 
Stephens. But it is thought that only 
half of the 5,000-square-mile area for 
which bids were invited, has been 
allotted. The other and reportedly 
better half will be exploited by a 
national company to be established by 
the federal government. 

The federal government is certainly 
taking a much keener interest in oil 
than it did in the past. Bidders for the 
concessions were asked to offer “ addi¬ 
tional benefits ” of an unspecified kind, 
but if a company threw in the offer of 
a petrochemical complex it probably 
stood it in good stead. No details of the 
successful bids have yet been given, but 
the concessions are known to lay heavy 
emphasis on provisions for Nigerianisa- 
tion and the training of Nigerians. 
Bidders were also asked to specify their 
proposals for government participation 
in their enterprise ; here again, nothing 
is yet known of the details of the agree¬ 
ments. 

Undoubtedly, Nigerians feel that 
there is a danger of foreign dominance 
in the oil industry. There are ever more 
frequent calls from certain quarters for 
total nationalisation. The established oil 
companies can therefore expect not only 
to have taxation brought up to current 
Organisation of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries levels, but also to encounter 
increasing demands for partnership with 
Nigerian nationals. 

It must be remembered, too, that 
Nigerian oil is particularly desirable. 
Although most of the fields are tiny by 
world standards jttid the drilling, in 
swamps and creek, is often difficult, 
the oil h#s fjtanfefe highly valuable quali¬ 
ties. It tsi u^tt; it is almost entirely 
fiH and it is relatively hear 

me 'big markets of feurope and north 
Afherica. , 

There are also import-saving bohi§^ 
from oil as well as the obvious, exporting 
ones. The refinery near Port Harcourt 
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began operations in 1965 and by ttie 
outbreak of war was meeting Nigeria’s 
domestic needs, with a little left over 
for those of Chad and Niger. During 
the war the refinery was behind 
secessionist lines for a short time and 
was then operated by the Biafrans ; 
although BP technicians moved in 
immediately after the liberation, it 
had been badly damaged and it 
was not until May of this year that 
production began again. By August it 
was producing almost 40,000 barrels a 
day, 5,000 more than the prewar out¬ 
put, and it is thought that the maximum 
capacity of 55,000 barrels a day will 
be reached next year. 

But this will not meet Nigeria’s dom¬ 
estic needs for long, and in two years’ 
time a new refinery will be needed ; it 
is proposed that this should be built near 
Lagos, where 45 per cent of the 


Nigeria's nationalism amounts almost to 
xenophobia. There exists a widespread 
feeling that had it not been for foreign 
interests the civil war would not have 
taken place. As was argued in the first 
article of this survey, much of the blame 
for the fragility of Nigeria is historically 
attributable to Britain ; and certainly 
foreign powers prolonged the war both 
by sending food and by sending arms. 
Equally certainly, some foreign coun¬ 
tries derived considerable satisfaction 
from the division, in Africa’s biggest 
nation : South Africa and Portugal wel¬ 
comed the fighting as evidence that black 
Africans were not fit for self-government, 
and Russia saw it as an opportunity to 
put a communist boot in the west African 
door. But this is not to say that the civil 
war was engineered by foreigners. 

Probably most offensive to Nigerian 
sensibilities was the worldwide scrutiny 
and discussion of its affairs. Not only 
were these debated in Congress in 


country’s requirements are consumed. 
Two groups have already come 
forward: a Mobil-Texaco-Agip-Total 
consortium, and a Shell-BP partnership. 
Shell and BP each own 25 per cent of 
the Port Harcourt refinery which is 
managed by BP ; the remainder is 
owned by the federal government, and it 
seems likely that it will want to have a 
substantial stake in the new one. 

A petrochemical industry will also 
be established during the next four 
years. Moreover, liquefied petroleum 
gas will soon be produced again at Port 
Harcourt when the rehabilitation of the 
installations is complete. There was also 
a limited demand for natural gas 
before the war, but most of this was, 
and still is, burnt off. So there is ample 
scope for gas production, as well as the 
processing of feedstocks which are at 
present all transported to Britain. 


Washington and the House of Commons 
in London but they were 'subjected to 
the often cursory and unsympathetic 
attentions of the world press. Whether 
the foreign press was unjustifiably biased 
towards Biafra is a matter for history 
to judge. But in the last year of the war, 
at least, Nigeria's dirty washing was 
displayed in front of a very large public. 

The upshot is that foreigners in 
general, and foreign journalists in par¬ 
ticular, are regarded with a certain 
suspicion in Nigeria now. The most not¬ 
able evidence of this comes in getting 
an entry visa, which even the best- 
intentioned people, whose assistance is 
vital to Nigeria’s economic development, 
find difficult. But once you are inside 
the country the natural courtesy and 
friendliness of Nigerians far outweigh 
their lingering resentment of the past. 

Nevertheless, this resentment has 
strongly coloured Nigeria’s foreign 
policy. Non-alignment is the official word 
for its desire to keep foreign entangle¬ 
ments to a minimum ; but, though 
Nigeria is a member of the non-aligned 
club, whidh held its third meeting in 
Zambia last month, it has not been in 
the forefront of the movement. 

This has to some extent been pre¬ 
cluded by the rift between Nigeria and 
the four African Nations that recognised 
Biafra—Zambia, Tanzania, Gabon and 
the Ivory Coast. Even before last 
month’s non-aligned summit meeting 
Zambia and Tanzania played prominent 
parts in the non-aligned movement, just 
as they did in the Organisation of 
African Unity. So until the ruptured 
relationships were healed, on September 
1st, it was difficult for Nigena to take 


a leading role. 

But there is little evidence to suggest 
that it wished to do so. Neither General 
Gowon nor his foreign minister, Dr 
Okoi Arikpo, are men of the left; by 
training and by inclination their ties 
are with Britain and they have not pur¬ 
sued the objectives of non-alignment 
with much vigour. Nor have geographical 
facts had the same impact on Nigeria 
as they have on Zambia and, to a lesser 
extent, Tanzania, which lie next to 
white-dominated southern Africa. 
^Nigeria has not been dilatory in its 
stand against racialism, far from it. 
But its leaders, its geographical posi¬ 
tion and, above all, its own preoccupying 
domestic problems have prevented it 
from taking a major part in either the 
OAU or the non-aligned club. 

However General Gowon, in his broad¬ 
cast on October 1st, promised that this 
would change. There is a desire on the 
part of many Nigerians to diversify their 
ties with foreign countries, and partic¬ 
ularly economic ones. So Nigeria will 
look more to eastern Europe for its trade 
links, though whether it will find the 
goods it requires is a different matter. 
But it is quite likely that eastern Europe’s 
3.4 per cent of the Nigerian import 
market will increase. 

The Russians in particular will take 
advantage of their new position of 
respectability. Having come to Nigeria’s 
aid in the first months of the war with 
supplies of aircraft refused by the British 
and Americans, they have never looked 
back. Today they exercise some influence 
on organised lalxmr through one of the 
two big trade unions, and some 
influence in the armed forces, partic- 
ulaily the air force which is trained 
by 60 or 70 Soviet officers. There are 
also 145 scholarships to the Soviet Union 
this year for Nigerian students as well 
as free trips to Moscow for some 
politicians. But the importance of the 
Russians should not be exaggerated ; they 
have obtained a foothold in west Africa 
which they did not have five years ago, 
but at the moment they are standing on 
only one leg and there are no signs 
of them putting the other one down. 

The countries of the European 
Economic Community, whose share of 
the Nigerian market fell last year from 
27.6 per cent to 25.2 per cent, may 
also hope to expand their trade. Ties 
with France, which became so tenuous 
during the war as to be scarcely per¬ 
ceptible, are now growing stronger. But 
it will be a long time before French sup¬ 
port for Biafria is forgotten. It seems 
quite possible, however, that Nigeria 
would wish to reapply for associate 
membership of the common market if 
Britain’s current application is successful. 

Disillusionment with Europeans and 
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The French are still unpopular 


north Americans and a growing national act only at the behest of the OAU. 
self-confidence mean that Nigeria will Fortunately for the general, perhaps, the 
play an increasingly large part on the chances of the OAU agreeing to the use 
African continent. General Gowon, who of Nigerian troops in quelling the revolt 
during the war never liked, naturally in Chad are not great, 
enough, to be out of the country for more 


It would, however, be encouraging to. 
see some progress with regional economic 
co-operation. There is as yet very little 
trade between Nigeria and its neigh¬ 
bours, and though relations are cordial 
communications of any kind are rudi¬ 
mentary. There has been talk of a west 
African common market for several 
years, but though Nigeria and Guinea 
have held preparatory talks nothing has 
yet come of them. 

It seems likely that for some time 
to come economic links will determine 
political ones rather than the other way 
round. Tthe bulk of Nigeria’s trade will 
continue to be with western Europe 
and north America for the foreseeable 
future, and though Nigeria’s trading 
partners cannot expect to exercise much 
direct influence on its domestic affairs 
they are unlikely to be replaced by other 
countries in the affections of Nigerians. 
National pride will ensure that the coun¬ 
try continues to steer an independent 
course—as far as it can. But the realities 
are that Nigeria is 4 popr country, whose 
pace of development is largely dependent 
on the goodwill of western countries. 


than a couple of days, has recently taken 
to travelling abroad. Besides making a 
short trip to neighbouring Dahomey, he 
has recently visited Algeria, Sudan, 
Egypt and Ethiopia. This is an indica¬ 
tion of his keenness to play a bigger part 
in African politics. 

But it is not yet clear what this 
part will be. The only issue on which 
all members of the OAU can speak with 
anything approaching unanimity is that 
of racialism and, in particular, their 
opposition to the regimes of Rhodesia, 
South Africa and the Portuguese terri¬ 
tories. Nigeria is an essential ally in any 
African campaign directed at these 
countries. It was therefore vital for the 


The road to unity 


Of Nigeria’s problems the political ones 
have completely eclipsed all others in 
the eyes of the world. They have been 
spectacular by any standard. They have 
involved parliamentary government, 
coup, counter-coup and a civil war 
which probably claimed more lives than 
the entire Vietnam conflict. But 
Nigeria’s most acute problem is common 
to most countries in the world and for 
that reason less interesting to outsiders. 
To break away from the poverty that 
is the basic characteristic of all under¬ 


in the agricultural sector of 2 per cent, 
and in the industrial sector of 15 per 
cent. Since agriculture expanded at an 
annual average rate of 5 per cent in 
the decade before the war and there 
are still enormous opportunities for 
improving yields through improved culti¬ 
vation and irrigation, it would seem 
that the projected rate of 2 per cent 
will be exceeded. Similarly the expan¬ 
sion of petroleum production and its 
associated industries should ensure that 
the industrial sector exceeds its projected 


four east African nations of Tanzania, 
Zambia, Kenya and Uganda to enlist 
the support of Nigeria in their attempts 
to organise co-ordinated opposition to 
the proposed British sale of arms to 
South Africa. 

Dr Arikpo, who was in London when 
Sir Alec Douglas-Home first announced 
his intention to sell arms to South Africa, 
was the first Commonwealth foreign 
minister to see his British counterpart 
and express his condemnation. He has 
said that Nigeria will apply sanctions if 
the representations are not successful, 
and has added that if Nigeria makes 
a threat it will be carried out. 

Ruit Nigeria must tread carefully. That 
is no doubt why neither Dr Arikpo nor 
anyone else has specified what the sanc¬ 
tions would be. It is also why General 
Gowon, when he spoke of coming to 
the assistance of Chad’s President 
Tombalbaye, made it clear that he would 


developed nations is Nigeria’s main 
task ; and though political considerations 
may help or hinder the achievement 
of this objective, they are not in them¬ 
selves the first priority. 

For many Nigerians, living in the 
depths of the countryside, it is a matter 
of only academic interest who governs 
the country. Where crop failure means 
starvation and where the mortality rate 
for children is appallingly high, even 
the suffering of civil war can be 
regarded as merely an aberration of the 
norm. What are the prospects of 
material improvement in the standard 
of living for the bulk of the population 
—that part which lives and works in 
the countryside ? 

It is clear that the country as a whole 
will grow richer. The four-year plan 
proposes a minimum rate of growth of 
national income of 5 per cent a year. 
This assumes an annual growth rate 


growth rate of 15 per cent. The gross 
national product therefore seems bound 
to increase rapidly and in 1985 will 
probably be between three and four 
times what it was in 1965. 

Two factors will limit the impact of 
this massive increase on the Nigerian 
peasant. The first is the rate of growth 
of population, which is probably about 
3 per cent a year. If this continues 
unchecked, the growth of income per 
head will be diminished accordingly. 
Efforts are being made to introduce 
birth control programmes, but it appears 
to be politically unpopular to give them 
support. 

The second limiting factor is the dis¬ 
parity of incomes between regions and 
jobs. At the moment, not only is there 
a huge gap between the highest and the 
lowest paid of the i£ million or so 
people in regular employment, but there 
is another gap between these people 
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and the remaining 30 million adults in 
the country. But it is hard to see any 
major readjustment in the distribution 
of the nation’s income taking place. 

The ordinary man in the field, then, 
will get richer, but not much richer 
and only slowly. There are still many 
economic problems to be solved. These 
range from the relatively commonplace 
dilemmas of whether it is more useful 
to build a road or a railway line to 
the much more fundamental question of 
what form Nigeria’s industrial develop¬ 
ment is to take. 

It is the task of the four-year develop¬ 
ment plan to sort out the problems of 
detail, and the signs are that it will for 
the most part attempt to do so intelli¬ 
gently, if not always correctly. How¬ 
ever, the extended delay in the 
publication of the plan, which is sup¬ 
posed to cover the years from 1969 
to 1973 but will be published only 
this month, means that it has made an 
inauspicious start. It remains to be seen, 
too, whether an integrated plan such 
as this one can really work under a 
constitution that gives the states their 
present degree of power. 

But the key. ,problem, which no 
amount of planning will solve, is 
whether Nigeria's industrial expansion 
can continue. So far this expansion has 
taken the form of import-substitution 
in such things as beer and soap, which 
would otherwise be imported from 
abroad. During the civil war this pro¬ 
cess accelerated so much that the 
possibilities for this kind of manu¬ 
facturing are now almost exhausted. In 
the coming years the accent will have 
to be shifted to .another form of import- 


substitution—that is, the processing of 
raw materials which are produced in 
Nigeria but which in the past have been 
sent abroad unprocessed. In the coming 
years Nigeria will make not only petro¬ 
chemical products but also a host of 
agro-industrial ones, ranging from 
cotton cloth to rubber fldor-tiles. 

But here too the opportunities are 
limited. The reality is that Nigeria will 
soon have reached the point at which 
it is already making and processing all 
the goods it can. The next products 
that it might like to make would be 
capital goods, but the size of the 
Nigerian market, the limitations imposed 
by the shortage of technical skill and 
the absence of research and develop¬ 
ment facilities will prevent that. Nigeria 
can make an electric fan reasonably 
cheaply but it is doubtful whether it can 
rise to an air-conditioning unit. 
Already there is some doubt about the 
economic wisdom of a car-assembly 
plant. It is believed that three of the 
13 companies that have entered bids 
for the establishment of such a plant 
will be given licences to assemble cars 
in Nigeria. But if these are to be viable 
propositions, a protective tariff of such 
magnitude will have to be imposed that 
there will be a serious dislocation of 
resources. 

Even on the economic front, then, all 
is not plain sailing. Nor did all political 
problems evaporate with the defeat of 
the secessionists. On the contrary, one 
of the most pressing is the question of 
what to do with the Ibos. Since there 
are seven or eight million of them, 
they cannot just be left cooped up in 
the East-Central state. Intelligent mem- 



Goods for sale, but not enough of them are made in Nigeria 
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bers of the government rr 4 

Mr Joseph Tarka, the t* 
missioner, is on record . 

“ no one can rule Nigeria w*. 
support of the Ibos ; they are a n*^ 
community, of as great an importance 
to any would-be political ruler as any 
community in the country.” But it may 
well take pressure from a military 
government to impress upon the poli¬ 
ticians and administrators of, say, the 
Rivers state that the Ibos must be 
allowed back to take possession of their 
property and to enjoy the same rights 
as other Nigerians. 

The military government has now 
courageously, if belatedly, promised to 
tackle the problem of corruption. Nigeria 
is far from being the only country in 
Africa where you find it. But there are 
no signs that it is getting better. To 
have your application for a driving 
licence put on the top of the pile may 
cost 15 shillings ; if the bribe—or 
“ dash ”—is not paid, you may wait for 
weeks or months. At the other end of 
the scale, politicians or civil servants 
may demand 5 per cent or 10 per cent 
on any government contract that is 
awarded ; the absolute sums may rise 
to hundreds of thousands of pounds. 
Every day the Nigerian papers are full 
of new scandals : funds misappropriated, 
rackets in import licences or passports, 
minor officials with gigantic bank 
balances. 44 Dash,” to the Nigerian, 
is a perk, as the use of a company car 
is to a European : it goes with the job. 

The economy can probably bear the 
cost of corruption, but understandably 
some Nigerians are anxious about it. 
Dr Arikpo wrote that in the first years 
of independence 44 the fight against the 
1 spoils system 1 increasingly appeared a 
lost cause, only kept alive on the pages 
of the newspapers.” Today the picture 
is unchanged. The New Nigerian says 
44 stealing is the national sport of 
Nigerian public men ” ; the Daily Sketch 
speaks of corruption as “ a national 
disease ” ; the Daily Express says 
44 honesty is an expensive rarity in 
Nigeria" ; the Nigerian Trade Guide 
regrets that “ Nigerians are not encour¬ 
aged to believe that honesty pays ” 
Will the latest war on corruption be .as 
ineffective as all previous ones ? 

General Gowon lias now made the 
long-awaited announcement about the 
return to civilian rule which is to be 
preceded by a sensible nine-point 
programme. The only fixed date in this 
programme is the handover itself—in 
1976. This seems a long way off, and 
there k a real danger that Nigerians will 
not wait that long in peace. It is there¬ 
fore essential that a timetable should 
be drawn up, and that some of the nine 
points should be seen to be implemented. 
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/cry soon. The most important of these 
are the introduction of the four-year 
development plan ; the preparation of a 
new constitution ; the determination of 
a new system of revenue allocation ; a 
census ; the organisation of M genuinely 
national political parties ” ; and lastly 
elections. 

There is probably a stronger consensus 
now on the subject of a constitution 
• than there has been at any time in the 
past or will be at any time in the near 
future. A strengthening of the federal 
government would almost certainly get 
a high degree of support throughout 
the country, so long as the states 
retained a line of communication to the 
federal government to ensure that 
regional gove<mment is not neglected. 

If this is done, other measures, especi¬ 
ally in the allocation of tax revenues, 
might then be taken to redress some 
of the imbalances that have in the past 
bedevilled the unity of the federation. 
If it is not done now, the states will 
grow used to their extensive powers, 
the people will grow tired of military 
government and civilian politicians will 
be unwilling and indeed unable to limit 
their own authority. 

The census is also important. The last 
census, in 1963, was notoriously unreli¬ 
able : in some areas villages were 
deliberately left out, in others catde 
were added to the figures. The results 
in many places were deliberately falsi¬ 
fied for political ends. It is important 
that the performance should not be 
allowed to happen again. 

If the “ army boys ” can complete 
their programme in three rather than 
six years, the nation would almost 
certainly give them a vote of thanks, 
as Ghana did on the recent departure 
of its military governors. There are 
today too many soldiers with not enough 
to do, and though there is talk of their 
being put to useful work there is little 
sign of it as yet. In the east, the army 
engineers have on the whole been quite 
helpful, though it took them almost 
three months to mend the Niger bridge, 
the main link between the east and die 
west of the country. But even in the 
east they have been slow to leave the 
houses and hospitals in which they are 
still billeted, and there, as elsewhere, the 
arrogance and corruption of the "army 
boys ” infuriates people. In a few years 
time any goodwill they possess may be 
exhausted. 

On the assumption that General 
Gowon and his colleagues step down, 
what can one expect of Nigeria’s future 
leaders ? It is a difficult question to 
answer, because the ban on political 
activity has prevented the emergence 
of jfcw politicians. But there is little 
do ifW’I'Aat the opportunities for new 


figures are great. There is a general 
mistrust of the old politicians, who are 
associated with the bad old days of 
civilian government. Even among those 
who profess high ideals and left-wing 
principles, many are suspected of being 
corrupt or insincere ; others are regarded 
as tribal in.their outlook. 

Among a population as large and as 
highly educated as Nigeria’s, one would 
expect to find some capable and well- 
intentioned men. Certainly, if Nigeria’s 
politicians can reach the same standards 
of excellence as its artists and writers, 
there is nothing to fear. But at 
the moment too many Nigerian public 
figures are conscious only of the 
prestige of their position rather than its 
responsibilities. “We worship waste and 
luxury ” said a high court judge 
recently in a stinging attack on the 
misplaced priorities of Nigerian leaders. 
In the same week no less than six of 
the 12 state military governors were 
visiting the United Kingdom, as were 
almost the same number of civilian 


commissioners, an economic mission, a 
high court judge and the inspector- 
general of police. 

Ministers and politicians are seldom 
in their daily lives seen to practise the 
austerity that they preach. Nor do they 
put in even token appearances for 
manual labour in self-help schemes or 
community development projects, as do 
political leaders in some other developing 
countries. Too many are like Chief the 
Honourable M. A. Nanga, MP, in 
Chinua Achebe’s novel, “A Man of 
the People ”: “a born politician, he 
could get away with almost anything he 
said or did.” And it is still true that 
“ in our country a long American car 
driven by a white-uniformed chauffeur 
and flying a ministerial flag could pass 
through the eye of a needle.” Nigerian 
leaders have now to start thinking in 
national terms. They have to narrow 
the gap between themselves and the bulk 
of the population. They must provide 
the sort of guidance that has been 
lacking in the past. It won’t be easy. 



Goodbye to all that 
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BUILDING PROBLEMS IN NIGERIA? 

Our Directors have a total of more 
than fifty years' residential experience 
in the territory and this is at your 
disposal through our complete pro- 
fessional/Package Deal Service 

GROUP CONSULTANTS: 


LAGOS KENILWORTH 

30 Macarthy Street 18 Talisman Square 

Telex: 21361 Telex: 31404 



THE A.G. 
LEVENI1S 
GROUP 
OF 

COMPANIES 


We at Leventis are very proud indeed oT our long and happy 
association with Nigeria and the increasing role we are 
playing in post-independence development and reconstruction. 


We are now engaged in several important sectors of the 
economy including wholesale and retail distribution of 
general merchandise; vehicle assembly, distribution and 
servicing; department stores; hotel management; soft drinks 
manufacture; technical and electrical manufacture, 
distribution and servicing. 

Our capital investment and expertise are employed over 
diverse and increasingly specialised fields and we welcome 
discussions with Manufacturing Organisations wishing to 
share Development and Investment in Nigeria. 


■f. 


LAGOS, IBADAN. KANO. KADUN.4, BENIN, PORT HARCOURT, JOS, MAIDUGURI, NGURU, ABA, ONITSHA, ENUGU, IFE. 

London: West Africa House, Head Office: Iddo House, Paris: 23 Rue Galilee, 16e. 

Hanger Lane, Ealing, W.5. P.O. Box 159, Lagos. 
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VEGETABLE OILS 
(NIGERIA) LIMITED 

THE PREMIER PALMKERNEL 
CRUSHING FACTORY IN 
NIGERIA PRODUCING 
PALMKERNEL OIL AND 
PALMKERNEL CAKE FOR 
EXPORT TO EUROPE AND 
NORTH AMERICA 


Incorporated in March 1964 and 
commissioned in December 1965 
VON is an associated Company of the 
WESTERN NIGERIA 
DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


VEGETABLE OILS (NIGERIA) LIMITED 
Mile 10, Ikorodu Road. P.O. Box 121, 
Ikeja, Nigeria. Grams WESTVON'. 
TELEX 21256 (NIJAL) 


MARKETING AGENTS: 

ROYAL BUNGE COMPANY LIMITED 
(KONINKLIJKE BUNGE NV) 

Bunge Huis. Amsterdam, Holland. 
Telex: 11123. Tel.: 020-23 9991. 


We are not just another agency, 

We are creative advertising experts; 

Not just a public relations house. 

But the public relations people. 

Long ago. people^stopped asking 
how we do it. 

We did this. 

CONSULTATIONS (NIGERIA) LTD 
(INLAKS HOUSE) 

19, Martins Strut P.O. Bur ISM. LaQes. 
TabpkoM 22274. Gram: "BUSICONSUL" 


There are 
several ways 

of saying- the bank you can trust. 




if you are doing business in 
Nigeria, for Nigeria, through 
Nigeria it makes sense to ask 
the bank you can trust— 

In Nigeria that is — 
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You'll hear a great deal about Glaxo 
Nigeria Ltd from October 1st onwards, 
because that's when Glaxo-Allenburys 
(Nigeria) Ltd was superseded as the parent 
company in Nigeria by Glaxo Nigeria Ltd. 
This is just a part of the increasing expansion 
and development of Glaxo in Nigeria. 

The new Glaxo Nigeria Ltd 
is the parent company, responsible for 
developing Glaxo products, while Glaxo- 
Allenburys (Nigeria) Ltd continues as the 
selling and distributing company. 


Glaxo Laboratories Nigeria Ltd 
remains the manufacturing company. 

From October 1st onwards some products 
which were formerly known as 
Allen and Hanburys and B.D.H., will 
become identified as Glaxo products. 

All this means more research, 
resources and experience for a continually 
developing Nigeria. 


Glaxo 


Glaxo Nigeria Limited 

Private Mail Bag 1120,41 Creek Road, Apapa 



THE WORLD'S LARGEST DISTRIBUTOR 
OF EARTH MOVING EQUIPMENT 


BLACKWOOD 

HODGE 


JONES 

Cranes 

P & H HARNISCHFEGER 

Cranes. Excavators. Mining Shovels 

PEGSON 

Crushing Equipment 

REX 

Soil Stabilisation Equipment 

STOTHERT & PITT 

Vibrating Rollers, Mixers & Batching Plants 

TAMPO 

Compaction Equipment 

WARNER & SlWASEY 

Hydraulic Excavators 


TEREX 

Rear Dumps, Scrapers. Crawler Tractors. 
Front End Loaders, Bottom Dumps 

CLEVELAND TRENCHER 

Trenchers 

C.M.I. 

Automated Profile Road-building Machinery 

CUMMINS 

Diesel Engines 

DOMINION ROAD MACHINERY 

Motor Graders 

ELLICOTT 

Dredgers 

FIRESTONE INTERNATIONAL 

Earthmover Tyres 

GRANT GALLOWAY & GEAR 

Ashurst Tar Sprayers 


P^B*r~7_ _ rr-| BLACKWOOD HODGE (NIGERIA) LTD. P.O. BOX NO. 109. 
II IIIE HODGE I APAPA ' NIGERIA TELEPHONE: APAPA47049 

WmOL—— -1 TELEX: SUNTRA LAGOS 21393 

BRANCHES AT KANO • PORT HARCOURT ■ WARM 




We are 
proud to be 

associated 
with the 

economic 
progress 
of Nigeria 
in the last 
decade 




RIBWAY GROUP 
OF COMPANIES 

RIBWAY PRINTERS & PUBLISHERS 
RIBWAY TYRE RETREADING CO. LTD. 

| NIGERIAN CARPET MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
^ NIGERIAN URETHANE CO. LTD- 
MIDWEST BUILDERS & AGENCIES INIGI LTD. 
RIBWAY POLLY INDUSTRY LTD . 

EDO TEXTILE MIllS LTD- 
RIB WAY FARM ESTATES 
I MONA RUSSEL ft CO. INIG) LTD. 


RIBWAY GROUP OF COMPANIES 


LAGOS OFFICE 95 IGBOSERE ROAD, P. O. BOX 3333 
1RIBWAY CLOSE. OUHA'S QUARTERS. BOX?94 


PHONE 2 3 9 ? 4 /'' 4 LAGOS, NIGERIA. 
RHONE 64 A. 66 BENIN CITY. 
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Development of men, businesses stores; textile factories; brewing; into play. A combination which, in a 

or nations requires an understanding vehicle assembly, servicing and sales; word, spells KNOW-HOW. 

of their aspirations and the application plant and equipment for civil engineer- Opportunity awakens men to their 

of the right know-how to achieve them, ing and agriculture; food processing; own potential. By the introduction of 

The chall en ges of Nigeria today, pharmaceuticals; hospital equipment; many new businesses, U.A.C.,often 

in the economic and social sense, are timber; domestic electrical goods; with technical partners, has created new 

more urgent than ever before and to cosmetics and toiletries; shipping; opportunities in new jobs requiring 

meet them, an increasing weight of insurance and office methods— new technology, new management 

modern knowledge and technique is The United Africa Company Group methods and new organisations for 

required. brings a unique combination of marketing. 

In every field of its operations— commercial and financial experience, Development is a constant process- 

merchandise distribution; department expertise and progressive thinking it is something we know about. 
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I SERVING GOD AND MAMMON 

j 

< Sir John Brunner : Radical Plutocrat 
1842-1919 

| By Stephen E. Koss. 

5 Cambridge University Press . 326 pages. 
85s. 

Imperial Chemical Industries: ^ History. 

f Volume I: The Forerunners 1870-1926 

| By W. J. Reader. 

' Oxford University Press . 578 pages. 

£ 6 . 

Sir John Brunner was in every way an 
archetypal Victorian businessman. A 
self-made provincial and devout Uni¬ 
tarian, he believed in the beneficial 
virtues of private enterprise, but took 
an uncompromisingly radical view of 
politics. Back in the days of Cobden, 
Bright and the Anti-Corn Law League 
many a manufacturer made his profit 
and supported progressive causes with¬ 
out raising any critical eyebrows, but 
this was becoming more uncommon by 
the 1880s and 1890s, when Sir John 
was on the make. By the time of his 
death in 1919 he was, a millionaire and 
a supporter of the .Labour party, but not 
without outspoken criticism from the 
right-wing press. 

Professor Koss sees no contradiction 
between Sir John’s business and political 
activities in his readable and well 
researched biography, and regards him 
as “ among the last of a breed which by 
its faith, industry and concern for 
justice had done much to create the 
texture of Victorian society.” Brunner’s 
only problem, it seems, was to outlive 
the age when it was possible to regard 
the Liberal catchphrase of peace, 
retrenchment and reform as an adequate 
political faith. Sir John was certainly a 
faithful benefactor of the Liberal party, 
and unrepentant champion of just 
causes, although his radicalism stemmed 
from a soft heart and not a hard head. 
While other businessmen were moving 
oyer to the Unionist camp in the 1880s, 
Sir John remained a staunch Glad- 
stonian and became an intimate of the 
Irish parliamentary party. He spoke up 
for the Boers in the face of much 
hostility and fought a long and unsuc¬ 
cessful battle against the massive naval 



Brunner: Id’s pathfinder 


expenditure before 1914. Unlike more 
dogmatic older colleagues, he was ready 
to accept selective state intervention in 
the social field, and was a keen sup¬ 
porter of the welfare legislation passed 
by Liberal governments after 1906. He 
even favoured nationalisation of the 
railways and canals. 

But Sir John was no collectivist. To 
him the “ true liberalism ” meant the 
championing of enterprise as well as an 
individual dedication to “ the salvation 
of the helpless and suffering.” He 
believed there was no inherent conflict 
between capital and labour, for both 
were dependent on each other, and he 
hoped his own record as a paternalistic 
employer would set an enlightened 
example to others without the need to 
introduce the coercive power of the 
state into industry. Brunner, Mond was 
certainly an enlightened employer. An 
eight-hour day was introduced in the 
1890s as well as fringe benefits, subsidised 
housing, even paid holidays. Nor was 
the company opposed to trade unionism, 
although Sir John preferred to deal 
with unions at the local level and 
opposed collective bargaining covering 
the chemical industry' nationally. Like 
the Levers, Cadburys and Rowntrees, 
Brunner was an enlightened, self-con¬ 
fident paternalist ; and the peaceful 
labour record at Brunner, Mond certainly 
spoke for itself. 


Nevertheless, Sir John faced much 
criticism from protectionists who ques¬ 
tioned the genuineness of his free trade 
faith. Professor Koss spends little time 
on looking at Sir John, the businessman, 
but Mr Reader, in his monumental and 
official history dealing with the origins of 
ICI, does provide some ammunition 
for Brunner’s critics. When he and 
Ludwig Mond founded their alkali- 
producing plant at Winnington Hall in 
Cheshire in the early 1870s they 
negotiated a private agreement with the 
Belgian firm of Solvay to acquire a 
monopoly in Britain of the revolu¬ 
tionary Solvay ammonia process. The 
two firms carved up the world markets 
between themselves, and pursued a 
policy of price fixing and production 
quotas to regularise their business. Mr 
Reader argues that this was because the 
firms were suppliers of raw materials to 
other industries rather than producers of 
finished goods to the consumer. But 
what emerges from the first volume of 
the ICI history—a detailed but fasci¬ 
nating study of industrial power politics 
—is the surprising lack of inventiveness, 
the reliance on limited markets in soap- 
making, paper and glass manufacture 
and the lack of vertical growth in Brun¬ 
ner, Mond until the 1914-18 war. It 
seems Sir John was not the dynamic 
tycoon practising, as well as preaching, 
the gospel of competition. It is therefore 
perhaps not so ironic that his firm was 
to merge with Nobel Industries, United 
Alkali and British Dyestuffs into a 
massive combine in 1926, dedicated to 
the promotion of trading interests in the 
Empire. Mr Gladstone would not have 
been amused, but Joe Chamberlain must 
have been laughing in his grave. 

GOLIATH SOMETIMES WINS 

Involuntary Journey to Siberia 
By Andrei Amalrik. 

Harvill Press . 282 pages. 45s. 

On Trial 

By Artur London. 

Macdonald. 453 pages. 63s. 

“ When I read your plays,” an 
investigating judge once told Amalrik, 
“ I kept wondering what kind of man 
could write such stuff,” That was in 
1965, when 27-year-old Amalrik was first 
arrested on the trumped-up charge of 
being a “ parasite ”—failing to have 
regular employment. Since then, the 
circle of those who are impressed by 
Amalrik (as that judge clearly was) has 
widened considerably. This has hap¬ 
pened not thanks to his plays but 
because of his political writings, such 
as*the brilliant essay “Will the USSR 
Survive Until 1984 ?,” which was pub- 
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EUROPEAN MARKETS 

I.T.I.—specialists in European 
research: 

present mm multi-client European Survey* 
booed on detailed personal interview* with 
leading manufacturer* dtotrlfcwtcnv, impor¬ 
ters .and official bodies in 13 European 
countries. 
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The Marketing Efficiency of muMnade 
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lished in this country last year, having 
previously circulated in Russia’s under¬ 
ground press. This book will consolidate 
still further Amalrik’s reputation as one 
of the most level-headed and objective 
observers of present-day Russia. 

Characteristically enough, he begins 
by saying that what happened to him 
was not anything surprising or excep¬ 
tional, but that this was what made it 
interesting. The book lives up superbly 
to its deadpan proposition. It is a calm 
and lucid (as well as at times very funny) 
chronicle of an extraordinary individual’s 
relationship with the Soviet state. 
Amalrik has, right from the beginning, 
insisted on taking Russia's constitution 
and laws literally, at their face value, 
and has had the audacity to argue back 
when his actions were deliberately mis¬ 
represented by authority. This has 
not stopped the Soviet state from arrest¬ 
ing him several times, exiling him to 
Siberia, and now arresting him and put¬ 
ting him on trial again for appearing 
in an American television documentary 
earlier this year. 

But his brushes with authority and his 
varied experiences, in and out of prison, 
have provided Amalrik with a chance 
to take a hard look at life in Russia and 
to write about it in an amazingly 
detached manner, as though he himself 
was not part of the system. The sections 
of the book that deal with his life as 
a cowherd in Siberia contain more 
revealing information about the present 
state of Soviet agriculture than many 
learned analyses written by western 
experts. At the same time they are of 
a consistently high literary quality. The 
same can be said of this description of 
the way the Soviet system crushes the 
individual 

A man may be caught quite by chance in 
the wheels of the huge bureaucratic 
machine. He may think that only a fold 
of his jacket has got caught and that every¬ 
thing is all right except for a certain 
discomfort under the armpits. 'But all the 
time the slow movement of the machinery 
gradually pulls him in and mangles him. 
Men like Amalrik are awkward 
customers for that machinery to handle 
because they share few or none of the 
assumptions on which the present 
Soviet state is based. It was easier 
for the communist state’s repressive 
machinery to deal with the older genera¬ 
tion. This was true both in Russia itself 
during Stalin’* purges and of eastern 
Europe after 1945. How a whole pre¬ 
war communist generation was pulled 
in and mangled, in Amalrik’s words, is 
brilliantly described in Artur London’s 
powerful account of his own arrest, 
interrogation, and trial in Czechoslovakia 
in 1951-52. Artur London, ,a prewar 
communist and a Spanish civil war 
veteran, was one of the 14! communists, 
all of them Jews, tried in 1952 on most 
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absurd charges. Eleven of them, includ¬ 
ing the party leader, Rudolf Slansky, 
were sentenced to death, and executed. 
London, together with two others, was 
sentenced to life imprisonment. 

His account of the whole process by 
which the prisoners were first confused 
and intimidated, and then made to sign 
confessions, is detailed and sober and 
gives probably the clearest answer tc 
the question which has puzzled people 
ever since Stalin’s trials in 1937-38 : 
how people could be brought to confes^ 
to crimes which they could not possibly 
have committed, without too much use 
of the old-fashioned means of torture 
The answer is simple and undramatic : 
by slowly undermining the victim’s 
sense of objective truth and reality whilst 
at the same time subjecting him to 
relentless mental pressure and physical 
exhaustion. Mr London describes in 
detail the stages by which he himself was 
brought to sign numerous “ administra¬ 
tive reports ” followed by “ preparatory 
reports ” ending with “ reports for the 
court,” which were what the victims were 
given days of preparation to learn to 
recite by heart in court. But why did so 
many of them do it ? “ Because we were 
up to our necks in it,” exclaims Mr 
London. In other words, they had all 
been part of the system, sharing its 
assumptions and its practices and this 
robbed them of any really strong means 
of defence against it. That was what 
ruined those old communists in the 
1930s in Russia and others in eastern 
Europe in the 1950s. But the new 
dissenters, born, many years after the 
revolution, present a new and much more 
difficult challenge to die communist 
state: one to which it has not yet 
found a satisfactory answer. 


RESULTS OF REBELLION 

Dublin Castle and the 1916 Rising 
By Leon O’Broin. 

Sidgwick and Jackson, 192 pages. 50s. 

The Irish Economy since 1922 
By James Meenan. 

Liverpool University Press. 472 pages. 

£ 6 . 

The Government and Politics 
of Ireland 

By Basil Chubb. 

Stanford University Press; London: 
Oxford University Press . 376 pages. 70s. 

1 As every Irishman will tell you, the 1916 
i Easter rebellion—a Dublin row, Augus- 
i tine Birrell called it—was the turning 
point of modern Irish history.' It re- 

( established the republican separatist 
tradition and destroyed the home rule 
movement ; it led to partition and to 
s complete political separation of the 
! present republic from the United King- 
| doiri. Mr O’Broin’s book is a valuable 
' addition to the extensive literature on 
the subject. It is largely based on the 
j voluminous papers of Sir Matthew 
| Nathan (“ Nathan the Unwise ”) who 
: was the chief civil servant in the 
\ British administration in Ireland from 
I 1914 to 1916. Its novelty is that it views 
: the events of these years through his eyes 
and those of his colleagues. Its special 
value is that it renders understandable 
the unfortunate decision to execute the 
leaders of the rebellion by placing it 
against the background of the prior 
failure to deal with the movement 
in its incipiency. This work is also an 
entrancing study of the mechanics of 
high bureaucratic life in the Edwardian 
age in Ireland. Mr O’Broin misses none 
of the nuances. 

Professor Meenan’s book is long- 
awaited. It is the chief labour of a 
^pluralist lifetime. In a sense it is an 
examination of the economic con¬ 
sequences of the rebellion Nathan 
allowed to happen, for it traces the 
economic policies of successive indepen¬ 
dent governments in Ireland. One may 
ponder whether Ireland was well-advised 
to secede from a United Kingdom which 
was on the threshold of a bountiful 
welfare state and generous agricultural 
subsidies. But then, as Professor Meenan 
says, both the Irish people and the course 
of their history, would be very different 
if their loyalties had been formed by 
economic calculations alone. 

There have been three phases in 
the economic history of the independent 
Irish state* From 1922 to 1932 it was 
just as if nothing had happened politi¬ 
cally. Government policy was directed 
towards maximising agricultural income 


and exports. To this end any measures 
of protection which might raise costs of 
agricultural production were eschewed. 
This policy made good sense in that 
half the working population was then 
engaged in agriculture and Ireland’s 
comparative advantage internationally 
lay in the production of livestock. How¬ 
ever, little was done to encourage an 
industrial sector to absorb the numbers 
who inevitably left agriculture. With 
some justice it could be said that all 
was sacrificed to external solvency. 

From 1932 to 1958, under the leader¬ 
ship of Mr de Valera, self-sufficiency and 
full employment rather than increased 
wealth were made the primary ends of 
economic policy. Forms of agricultural 
production which provided employment 
(of wheat, for example), rather than 
exports, were encouraged. Infant 
industries were set up behind high 
protective barriers and foreign capital 
was taboo. These years were marked by 
stagnant production and a falling 
population. However they did provide 
the beginnings of an industrial society 
which has been the main source of the 
country's economic growth in the past 
ten years. How soundly this is based is 
doubted by Professor Meenan, as 
becomes the cautious banker he is. He 
points out that it has been achieved at 
the cost of realising past national savings 
and is largely financed by foreign capital 
at the cost of future obligations. Whether 
the industrial society it has created will 
weather free trade and make these 
sacrifices worthwhile is now the question. 

Professor Meenan has collected much 
useful data and his book is hand¬ 
somely produced. But his economics is 
unsophisticated and shows scant acquain¬ 
tance with post-Keynesian theories and 
techniques. At times he tends to burke 
examination of the difficult issues he 
raises. The author’s insistence that future 
development must come from industries 
based on agriculture smacks of dogma¬ 
tism and is at odds with the industrial 
successes of the past decade. His critics 
may think that he is over-preoccupied 
with the problems of external solvency. 
The real quality of this book—and it 
has quality—is not in its economic 
analysis but rather in its grasp of social 
trends and its feeling for the inter¬ 
relationship of political and economic 
decisions in Irish society. The examin¬ 
ation of the connection between political 
myths and economic policy is masterly, 
What Professor Meenan lacks as an 
economic technician is compensated for 
by his historian’s sense of perspective. 

Professor Chubb’s work is a study of 
the political sociology of 
Ireland.' It ii a thorough 
work and is surely destined W be the 
standard work of reference in its field. 



Regional Economic Development: 

The River Basin 
Approach in Mexico 

DAVID BARKIN and 
TIMOTHY KING 

Describes the economic and political 
aspects of Mexican regional develop¬ 
ment problems and policies, paying 
particular attention to river basin 
development since 1946, but discussing 
other programmes as well. Number 7 in 
the Cambridge Latin American Studies 
scries. 65s. net 

Elementary Economics 

from the Higher 
Standpoint 

R. M. GOODWIN 

A textbook which makes the complex 
theories of modem economics com¬ 
prehensible to non-mathematicians by 
means of a simplified model of the 

economy. 5 ,v? - nrt 

NIESR Occasional Papers 24 
The Economic Impact 
of Commonwealth 
Immigration 

K. JONES and A. D. SMITH 
A study of the economic impact of 
immigration to Britain between 1961 
and 1966. ‘ The publication of this 
report by NIESR is welcome as an 
authoritative and wcll-documcntcd 
study of a complex area dominated up 
to now more by myth than fact.* Race 
Today . 1 . . . the most thorough examin¬ 
ation of the subject so far ... * The 
Economist. Paper covers 35s. net 

The Antitrust Laws 
of the U.S.A. Second edition 
A. D. NEALE 

A new edition, extensively revised with 
all case material brought up to date. 
'Mr Neale has performed a valuable 
service to English Lawyers and to the 
cause of comparative law generally.’ 
Comment on the first edition from 
Law Journal. Originally published as 
NIESR Economic and Social Studies 
19, it is now also available in paper¬ 
back' as a NIESR Students’ Edition. 
Cloth £4 net Paperback 28s. net 
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See page 26 of 

The History of Bovril Advertising' 
an upstanding collection of ads, 
posters and printed 
ephemera. 

4 gns post paid 
from Bovril Ltd., 
Southbury Road, 

Enfield, Middlesex. 


Are diamonds a store of value, and 
how sihould they be stored ? *** Is 
physical wealth, obtained by 'hard toil, 
really identical with monetary wealth 
created by the stroke of a pen, as it 
must be If " general equilibrium" 
formula ere to balance ? *** Professor 
Milton Friedman clearly flunked the 
Harry W'rncott lecture in London ## * 
Mr <Ohesney Martin's world 'bank ideas 
ere in a void without an enforce¬ 
able joint law under which it can be 
constituted *** Neither Keynes nor 
Irving Fisher investigated the German 
1923 inflation *** Prof Harry G. 
Johnson appears to be unable to draw 
logical conclusions from 'his own 
assumptions *** Dr Blessing denies 
the possibility of EEC monetaiy union 
without previous political union but 
is afraid urf saying so in dear words. 


International 
Monetary Issues 


Editor: G. Alpn, P.B. 1313, Haifa 


Twice Monthly. Annual subscription: Europe 
DM80, $22.60, £9.7.6; elsewhere DM96, $27. 
£ 11 . 6 . 0 . 


Representatives : London : Publishing and Die* 
tributina, 177 Regent Street. Tel : 01-734 2361. 
New fork: INTA, 1660 Broadway. Tel: 
681-3766. 


A publication which tries to apply 
spund sense to economic and monetary 
analysis in order to rationalise invest¬ 
ment and policy decisions. 


MIDDLE-AGED MEMORIES 

Advertising and the motor car 

By Michael Frostick. 

Lund Humphries. 159 pages. £6. 

Motoring through Punch 1900-1970 
Edited by Russell Brockbank. 

David & Charles . 153 pages. 42s. 
Publication date : October ngth. 

Apart from the clothes people wear, the 
motor cars they use probably date them 
more inescapably to succeeding genera¬ 
tions than anything else in their environ¬ 
ment. Much more links these works 
than the accident of being stablemates 
in observing the foibles of the horseless 
carriage. Mr Frostick’s book is far. from 
cheap, but is worth the money, as he has 
sorted out the contemporary social pres¬ 
sures and mores reflected in advertising 
for the motor car. His last thought will 
shock today’s motorists, still dazed by 
possessing transportation more effectively 
godlike than anything that Olympus 
possessed : “ ... the motor car is not 
yet 100 years old. It seems most 
unlikely that it can ever see even 
its 150th birthday in the form in which 
we presently know it.” 

If this is true, then it can be taken that 
when it happens Punch will be publish¬ 
ing a joke on the demise of the car, 
in just the way that it has gained a laugh 
at all stages from the car’s birth (with 
splendid Victorian line drawings full of 
yokels thrust into hedges by their betters* 
motors) up to its present middle-aged 
spread marked by traffic jams and 



breathalysers. There is social comment to 
be enjoyed to the full: sickest of all, 
perhaps, is the postwar cartoon of a 
man driving into a bomb-site. Caption : 

11 There should be some terrific car parks 
if they use the atom bomb.” 

A CLINICAL ANALYSIS 

Che Guevara : A Biography 
By Daniel James. 

Allen & Unwin. 380 pages. 60s. 

For all its magic, said Nobel prizewinner 
George Wald, “ Che’s memory is 
embalmed in a wonderful matrix of 
ignorance.” Daniel James, who among 
other things was the compiler of u The 
Complete Bolivian Diaries of Che 
Guevara and other Captured Docu¬ 
ments,” has done his best to strip the 
myth from the man—rlinically hut by 
no means unsympathetically. 

He starts by taking us as far back as 
Che’s Argentinian great-grandparents, 
panning for gold in California, in order 
to explain how the family and back¬ 
ground of Ernestito, the child, could 
account for Che, the man—not an 
entirely satisfactory exercise, it must be ( 
admitted, since Che’s two brothers and | 
two sisters have all grown into cstablish- 
ment-type barristers or architects. One 
point of considerable importance which 
he stresses, however, is the role played in 
Guevara’s life by his chronic asthma. 
As a young games-playing boy, hi* 
determination to overcome this affliction 
was undoubtedly a factor in the 
toughening and shaping of his early 
character. Later in life, and notably in 
the last days of the Bolivian campaign 
whrn he was deprived of his medicines, 
it certainly impaired his judgment at 
critical moments of decision making. 

Many readers will already be familiar 
with the accounts of Guevara’s life as 
a guerrilla, both in Cuba and in Bolivia, 
since he himself wrote honestly and 
readably about these interludes. Mr 
James comments on and expands them 
with a certain amount of new material, 
but we look in vain, alas, for much that 
is new about the period 19G4 to early 
1967, when Guevara was touring the 
world as a u revolutionary at large.” He 
has, however unearthed a certain 
amount of information about January, 
r 9<>5> when Che surfaced at Brazzaville 
with a contingent of something like 125 
Cuban guerrillas, hoping, no doubt, to 
exploit anti-colonialism throughout 
Africa from there. 

In dealing with these later years when 
Guevara had renounced his > Cuban 
citizenship, the author touches on the 
delicate subject of Castro and Guevara's 
relationship as potential rivals for the 
leadership of the new left. How far— 


if indeed at all—was Che let down in 
the final stages of the Bolivian 
campaign ? There is no doubt at all that 
in the early days of their companionship 
there was a genuine* admiration and 
respect between these two men for 
each other’s very different qualities, and 
a high degree of loyalty may have* 
persisted to the end. On the other hand 
Guevara’s widely publicised criticism of 
Russia’s “ neo-colonialist economy ” must 
have been highly embarrassing to Cuba’s 
prime minister, depending as he does 
for an injection of something over a 
million dollars a day from Russia into 
his own economy. 

Ardent Guevaristas in the western 
world—curiously enough there is no 
Guevara cult in Russia or Chioa—will, 
no doubt, claim that Mr Janies meas¬ 
ures Guevara’s alleged failures with the 
old worn-out yardsticks of a materialist- 
orientated world. “ Che lives because he 
is dead,” they say ; he survives as a 
symbol and an inspiration in the hearts 
of millions of voung idealists from Tokyo 
to Berkeley, from Tanzania to Peru. 
They, could be right. But they would 
do well to read this book just the same. 
Few will doubt Che’s courage and 
integrity ; more and more are beginning 
to query his judgment and the validity 
of his doctrines. 

EGYPT MINUS EGYPTIANS 

Cromer in Egypt 
By John Marlowe. 

Elek. 332 pages. 70s. 

Lord Cromer’s annual reports of his 
administration of Egypt were described 
by one of his critics as being in the style 
of the first chapter of Genesis. In his 23 
years as Britain’s proconsul in Egypt he 
did create order out of chaos, found all 
he had done very good and, on being 
raised to the peerage, was commonly 
'known as “ the Lord.” When, as Sir 
Evelyn Baring (and soon to be dubbed 
“ Over-Baring ”), he was sent in 1883 to 
Cairo, his task was to make Egypt sol¬ 
vent and stable enough to allow for the 
speedy end of the British occupation. He 
stayed to make Egypt so materially 
sound and productive as to justify, in 
British eyes, a permanent occupation— 
it seemed such a waste, after all, to 
throw what was now a good going con¬ 
cern back into the hands of the 
“ natives.” 'Besides, by that time and 
thanks to the Cromer build-up, Cairo 
had succeeded Constantinople as the 
centre of British interests. 

In telling the Cromer story, Mr Mar¬ 
lowe draws with mounting effect on the 
texts of official records and contem¬ 
porary comments. From 'his own tele¬ 
grams to London Cromer emerges as a 


man of singular if narrow integrity. 
Alone amongst the international agents 
who bore down on a bankrupt Egypt to 
recover the monies owed to some 14 
countries, he strove for debt settlements 
that contained some justice to Egypt. 
And he battled to the end against Lon¬ 
don about the manifest unfairness of 
making Egypt pay as well for the 
British garrisons and the reconquest of 
the Sudan. But the Egypt he cared for 
so much was the Egypt of the Suez 
canal and the railways, of cotton crops 
ever-increasing as his irrigation schemes 
took shape. Apart from the relief 
afforded by juster taxation and labour 
laws, the Egyptians barely got a look in. 
Their own quite good educational 
system seems to have been actually 
debased. 

As Cromer became more powerful he 
grew lonelier and lazier at informing 
himself of the true state of feeling in the 
country. The backlash—Egyptian 
nationalism and a storm of criticism at 
home—took him by stunned surprise. 
Indeed, as Mr Marlowe reveals in his 
beautifully balanced and surely definitive 
study, Cromer’s distinction lay more in 
administration than in the field of 
European diplomacy. His position as 
British agent and consul-general was 
not really a commanding height. Yet 
from it he set in motion a new British 
imperial policy based on the control of 
Egypt, brilliantly disarming veiled 
Russian and German hostility and finally 
—his greatest triumph—the open hos¬ 
tility of France. 

Curiously enough, however, imperial 
strategy was, on Mr Marlowe’s showing, 
of marginal interest to Cromer, at least 
in his later years : “he had become an 
Anglo-Egyptian rather than a Brinish 
statesman.” The policy of holding the 



Over-Baring 


Suez canal by force as the vital passage 
to India grew “ almost imperceptibly ” 
out of his idee fixe of re-creating Egypt 
in a more British image ; policy followed 
the troops. 

And so—after Cromer—came the 
British involvement not only in Egypt 
but in Palestine, Iraq and Transjordan— 
the road, so some hindsighters say, to 
imperial ru‘in and the terrible mess in 
the Middle East today. Mr Marlowe 
suggests that it might have been more 
rational to cut down in the Mediterran¬ 
ean after 1904 (when Anglo-French 
agreement was reached and Russia and 
France ceased to threaten Britain’s Far 
Eastern possessions) and concentrate on 
the Cape route. But that would have 
called for a great leap of political imag¬ 
ination ill-geared to thr prevalent 
jingoist mood in Britain. 


BOOKS THIS MONTH 

Edited with an introduction by Carlo M. 
Cipolla 

THE ECONOMIC DECLINE OF 
EMPIRES 

This collection examines separate cases of 
economic decline, demonstrating both the 
resemblances and the individual charac ter¬ 
istics of each case. 

Methuen 60s. net. Paperback a8s. net. 
Raymond Apthorpe, editor 

PEOPLE PLANNING AND 
DEVELOPMENT STUDIES: 

Some Reflections on Social Planning 
Examination of process of evolution in 
undeveloped countries and difficulties encoun¬ 
tered in newly established states; discussion 
of social planning and related problems in 
these countries. v , 1 

Frank Cass, & Ca Ltd. , <f$s. net* 


Radoslav Selucky , introduction by Kamil 
Winter 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA: 

The Plan that Failed 

A detailed analysis of the reasons which led 
the people of Czechoslovakia to turn so 
fiercely on the system which they had lived 
under for 20 years. 

Nelson 45s. net. 

Elizabeth Sutherland 

THE YOUNGEST REVOLUTION 

A Personal Report on Cuba 

What is it really like in Cuba now ? Here 
is a vivid first-hand report that shows how 
the Cubans themselves have reacted to the 
revolution, both in the city and in the 
country. 

Pitman Publishing 33s. (£1.75) net. 

All books advertised in 
The Economist can be obtained from 

rm ECONOMISTS’ BOOKSHOP 
, Cline Market, Portugal Street, WC2 

1 , Catalogue* ■ tree on reqiut»t _ 
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The Government in industry 


allowed for investment in the The extra cost would reach a 
development areas only, a peak in 1973-74. 

company can write off the cost Regional benefits 
of an investment as quickly as Apart from such measures of 

it likes. Under normal deprecia- direct control as industrial 
tion, an investment is written off development certificates, and 

over the normal course of its the indirect assistance offered ' 

life, though usually with a by the foimer Department of 

higher initial allowance. Under Employment and Productivity 

the present system, investment in training workers and housing 

qualifying for grant is not assistance from the Ministry of 

eligible for initial depreciation Housing, the Labour govern- , 

allowance. Where no grant is ment tried to attract industry 

available, an initial allowance of to the regions through the 20% 
30% can be claimed on plant premium on investment grants 

and machinery and the 25% to 35% grants 

Replacing grants with invest- on industrial buildings. In 1967 
ment allowances and free the regional employment 

depreciation would entail con- premium (30s a week for adult 
siderablc extra cost up to the males, less for women and 
mid-1970s. A government inter- teenagers) was offered to manu- 

dcpartmcntal committee which facturing industry. This, plus 


1970-71 

Qualifying 

capital 

expenditure 

£mn 

2628 

Depreciation 
at ohoice 
£ mn 

nil 

Investment 
allowance 
£ mn 
•nil 

Total 
£ mn 
nil 

1971-72 

2893 

+ 60 

—177 

-117 

1972-73 

3084 

-156 

-373 

-531 

1973-74 

3288 

— 135 

-404 

-539 

1974-75 

—■ 

- 37 

-430 

-467 


With disengagement from indus¬ 
try a major theme of Mr 
Heath’s leadership, incentives 
have become the cornerstone of 
government industrial policy. 
Investment is turning down and 
while return on capital (accord¬ 
ing to the CBI’s working party 
rejxjrt on investment incentives 
completed last month) has 
fallen from 16.6% gross in i960 
to 12.3% in 1967, taxation on 
profits (assuming a two-thirds 
distribution) has risen from 
48.75 ‘0 in i960 to 60. i7<i in 

*969* 

This Brief looks at present 
aids to industry and possible 
changes: 

Grants and allowances 

The Tories intend to do away 
with investment grants, which 
cost around £600 million a 
year. They will presumably put 
investment allowances or tax 
cuts to industry in their place. 
Investment allowances arc a 
subsidy like investment grants, 
but they take the form of 
saying “ you can pay less tax on 
your profits" instead of “ you 
can have the money." 

A sudden change to allow¬ 
ances would penalise new 
companies which do not have 
offsctable profit, or consortia set 
up for particular projects, or 
companies in which the lead 


time between expenditure in¬ 
curred and return is long. The 
CBr is now asking for a three- 
to-five year transition period 
during which companies would 
have a choice. 

Regional benefits, introduced 
by the Labour government, 
including the 20% differential 
in grants (40% on plant and 
machinery in development areas 
compared with 20 % elsewhere) 
were aimed particularly at 
increasing employment. More 
specifically the 25 % t» 35 Vo 
grant on industrial building in 
development areas is decided 
almost entirely on the amount 
of employment any given pro¬ 
ject will bring to the region. 
There are objections to this 
single-minded approach, since 
the creation of service indus¬ 
tries, for example, could be an 
important factor in attracting 
the kind of manufacturing 
enterprise which would both 
build up employment in a 
region as well as contribute to 
the economic use of resources. 
At any rate, the Conservative 
approach appears to favour a 
profits-rclated scheme. 

Some advocates of investment 
allowances argue that free 
depreciation should be part of 
the new package. Under free 
depreciation, which the pre- 
1964 Conservative government 


studied the problem and 
reported earlier this year con¬ 
cluded that if investment 
increased by 5% a year, and all 
investment in plant and mach¬ 
inery including computers, 
vehicles and ships qualified, the 
additional cost of free deprecia¬ 
tion would work itself out in five 
years. But the extra cost of 
investment allowances would go 
on for a while. Assuming that 
the scheme came into operation 
(with investment allowances at 
30 Vo) in April, 1970 , that 
investment grants ceased on that 
date and there was an 18-month 
lag before the tax was reclaimed, 
the cost of a change from 
investment grants could work 
out something on the lines of 
the table above. 


the SET premium plus the 
refund of SET to manu¬ 
facturers, meant that these com¬ 
panies were receiving a total 
subsidy of 75s for every adult 
male employed. Inevitably, this 
payment has leaked through to 
wages, diluting the intention of 
the scheme. Mr John Davies, 
the new Secretary of State for 
Industry and Trade, has 
indicated that the premium 
will be abolished. 

Other assistance schemes 
include: 

# the advance building scheme, 
under which the Ministry of 
Technology built factories for 
letting at local market rates. In 
certain cases, the rent on these 
factories is waived for two 
years, and in Special Develop- 















Aided: ICI's Allen, British Aluminium's Strath , Rolls' Pearson , British Leyland's Stokes, Mar!and and Wolff's Edwards 


ment Areas (the designation for 
areas affected by pit closures), 
the rent-free period can be 
extended to five years. 

# operational grants; in the 
Special Development Areas 
operational grants or loans of up 
to 10% of costs can be obtained 
depending on the amount of 
employment generated. 

1 In 1969-70 development 
areas received nearly £84 mn 
under the Local Employment 
Act, for over 1,900 projects. 
These projects are expected to 
provide something like 97,0m) 
new jobs. Thus an increase of 
f,3% in the value of assistance 
has created 29% new jobs. 

Industrial Reorganisation 
Corporation 

Established- late in 1966 to 
restructure industry, the cor¬ 
poration has been one of the 
most controversial agencies in 
British industrial history. With 
£150 mn of public money to 
invest, the corporation has so 
far committed a total of 
£143 mn (not all of it spent, 
and including sums repaid). 
But its policies towards ^George 
Kent and Brown Bayley have 
passed into history as examples 
of government agencies using 
the stock market on the same 
terms as private industry. Big 
loans have been made to com¬ 
panies like GEC (£15 mn), 
*Rolls-Roycc (£20 mn) and 
British Lcyland (£35 mn); the 
two latter have been especially 
attacked by the IRC/s 
detractors. 

Latterly, the corporation had , 
appeared to move away from 
its controversial role as merger- 
maker in industry to supplier 
of funds. It has argued that just 
as the old Mintech put up 
a dowry to encourage a 
computer merger, so its funds 
for British Leyland and Rolls- 
Royce have helped preserve a' 
British interest in two important 
industries. 

The corporation is now to be 
abolished. ., Whether pjfft. ojHits 
function; wilt go to the Jfess 
energetic Finance Corporation 
for Industry, as has been 
mooted, is open to doubt. But if 


Gammell Laird was one test 
that the IRC took off the 
government’s hands, Harland 
and Wolff may be another from 
which the government might 
well wish to be similarly 
rescued. 

Shipbuilding, aircraft and the 
old Mintech 

Last year (ended March, 1970), 
the Shipbuilding Industry 
Board recommended to the 
Ministry of Technology credit 
guarantees for the construction 
of 127 ships with a total value 
of £284 mn. Since its establish¬ 
ment in the summer of 1966, 
the board has guaranteed 349 
ships with a total value of 
£687 mn, thus raising its 
ceiling every year since 1967-68 
by £200 mn a year. 

Upper Clyde’s difficulties, 
following some £13 mn in aid 
from the board, finally brought 
the board to refuse it further 
help. The then government 
bailed out the company with 
£7 mn on wider grounds than 
commercial policy, forming an 
interesting precedent for the 
coming troubles at Harland and 
Wolff. Of its maximum commit¬ 
ment permissible of £20 inn 
in grants to shipbuilding com¬ 
panies, the board has so far 
committed £13 mn. It has also 
committed itself to loans of 
£14 mn out of a maximum per¬ 
missible of £32$ mn. All these 
funds were put up by the last 
government “ to initiate and 
stimulate action towards the 
Geddes objective of a reorgan¬ 
ised competitive industry.” 

For civil aircraft, the govern¬ 
ment maintains a partial 
launching aid scheme for 
promising aircraft and engines. 
It:puts up a percentage of the 
original development estimate, 
leaving the company to find the 
rest of the money and also to 
cope ,(in theory) with any cost 
overruns*. This is one source of 
Rolls-Royce's current troubles, 
sec page 63. ^ Payments under 
this * sdicfae have totalled 
roughly £6 mil a year for the 
past six yeah. 1 The biggest 
launching aid project is the 
Rolls-Royce RB 211 engine. 


which will involve government 
assistance of at least £46 mn. 

Concorde is the other major 
civil project. Payments to con¬ 
tractors have totalled £230 mn 
to April this year with another 
£66 rnn due, according to the 
Supply Estimates, in 1970-71. 
The total development cost of 
the project could be £500 inn 
for the British government 
including separate grants and 
loans for production tooling. 

The old Mintech also ran a 
number of smaller schemes for 
the machine tools industry. It 
originated a building for stocks 
programme to help counter the 
machine tools cycle, but only 
one applicant came forward and 


the scheme folded. It ran an 
£8 mn pre-production order 
scheme, under which the 
Ministry will buy an advanced 
machine and place it out on 
free loan for evaluation. 
Through the National Research 
Development Corporation it has 
lent £5 mil to the three major 
British microelectronics com¬ 
panies. The NRDC also gives 
financial help to inventions and 
companies unable to afford the 
cost of developing new ideas. 

All these schemes and incen¬ 
tives have established the 
government as a major indus¬ 
trial force. T he new Government 
thinks too much so. But with¬ 
drawal will have its pains. 


600 INVESTMENT GRANTS 

£mn 


Total £475mn 
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We are where the action is 


lo feel at home 
in Boston 
learn one word: 
Sheraton 


It was gold that helped New Zealand in its early days. 
And now New Zealand's other mineral resources are 
exciting close interest. 

Minerals already discovered include lead, silver, zinc, 
sulphur, titanium, silica and bentonite; all have 
considerable export potential. And in their wake, the 
prospect of a succession of second generation industries. 

Beckoning fingers to the British investor and exporter. 
And we are there—right where the action is—well placed 
to help you as and when you need. 

Meanwhile, why not study a copy of the latest edition 
of our 'Review of the Economic Situation in New Zealand* 
or our booklet 'Investing in New Zealand' ? They are yours 
for the asking. 

Over 200 branches 
and agencies throughout 
New Zealand. 
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Our London Address: 

I Moorgate, EC2R 6DB. Telephone: 01-606 8311 



The Sheraton-Boston, the Sheraton Plaza 
and the Sheraton-Commander Hotels as well as 
the Sheraton Motor Inn in Quincy open up the 
cradle of democracy to you. Make Sheraton 
your headquarters for comfort, enjoyment and 
value. 

For reservations contact your Travel Agent 
or any Sheraton Reservation Office. In London, 
caB 01-937 9876, telex 261534; in Paris, call 
533.81.81, telex 272J11; in Frankfurt, call 
29.22.15, telex 414115; in Tel Aviv, call 445111, 
telex 033471; in Brussels, call 12J0.78, telex 
22.989; in Rome, call 68.6638, telex 61618; in 
Madrid, call 22263 57; in Kuwait, call 24041; 
in Caracas, call32.19.96; in Buenos Aires, call 
31-6126, telex 012.1184 ITT-LA; in Santiago, 
call 82011, telex 3520006 ITT COM; In Jamaica, 
caU 65432; in Nassau, caU 2-3301. 

SHERATON HOTELS @ 

Sheraton Holds ind Motor Inns. A Woildwldc Service of ITT. 
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Rolls-Royce at the Bank 

iSir Leslie O'Brien has temporarily called off a massive fund-raising operation he was 
Iconducting in the City on behalf of Rolls-Royce 


The Governor of the Bank of England had been holding 
talks up to last Friday about the possibility of raising 
■£30 million of new capital for Rolls-Royce, and getting 
h rather mixed reception. Sir Leslie became involved 
(because, without his huge influence and prestige, the task 
/of raising money for a company with Rolls-Royce’s balance 
^heet would have been as good as impossible. He called 
the whole operation off when he learned that the Govern¬ 
ment had decided not to make up its mind about support- 
ng a new British airliner—and by implication, a new 
Rolls-Royce engine to go in it—until the Prime Minister 
returned from America, and not 'to make any statement 
about it until next week at the earliest. As all Sir Leslie’s 
talks were contingent on the aircraft going ahead, there 
was simply nothing left to discuss. Even if the Government 
announces next week that the airliner, the British Aircraft 
Corporation’s Three Eleven airbus, is to go ahead, it is 
not entirely certain that the talks will start again. 

The Government’s position is awkward. Decisions about 
aircraft have international ramifications of which Mr 
Heath and Mr John" Davies appeared unaware when 
they came into office. Until about ten days ago, the 
Government had seemed to many people to be on the 
/erge of ordering Three Elevens. This would have helped 
he British Aircraft Corporation, which was prepared to 
put up half the money for the Three Eleven’s development. 
It would have helped British European Airways and some 
|6f the leading privately-owned airlines, which apparently 
wanted to buy it. Above all, it would have helped Rolls- 
Royce both at home and in America. 

At this point it was rather forcibly pointed out to the 
Government that there was an almost identical aircraft 
under development in Europe, in which Hawker Siddeley 
had a sizeable stake, and the airbus market was not big 
enough for the two of them. When Mr Davies and the 
new Minister of Aviation Supply, Mr Frederick 
Corfield, went to Paris on Monday they thought they 
were going to talk—and stall—about Concorde’s future, 
“nstead, they found themselves being asked by the French 
whether they would come back into Che European airbus 
project, from which the Labour government pulled out 
two years ago, and forget about thef Three Eleven. 
M. Pompidou followed this up on Wednesday with a 
public warning that he regarded ‘the airbus as a test 
for European co-operation. The two unhappy British 
ministers came back from Paris on Tuesday promising 


to review their decision about the European airbus and 
were due to go back to Paris again on Friday with fresh 
instructions to discuss it. 

The relevance to Rolis-Royce is this: the new generation 
of big, fat jets carrying upwards of 250 passengers at a 
time divide neatly, if not entirely accurately, into 
aircraft with four engines for long ranges, three 
engines for medium ranges, and two engines 
for short hops. Most airlines have now decided on 
their three-engined jets, of which they have only a choice 
of two. Both are American: one has Rolls-Royce engines 
and the other has American General Electric’s. Slightly 
more than half, including almost all the European airlines, 
have ordered the DC-10 with American engines. Slightly 
less than half, almost all of them within North America, 
have ordered Lockheed Tristars with Rolls-Royce jets. 
They arc now considering the twin-engined jets that will 
supplement these aircraft on the short hops. The number 
they might buy is debatable: estimates range in descending 
optimism from 800 down to 200. What is becoming 
increasingly clear is that the airlines are nothing like as 
interested in who will build these short-haul jets as in 
who will make the engines for them. 

The sales will be made on the strength of the engines, 
and with not that much stress on their technical perform¬ 
ance either. All the airlines want is the same make of 
jet that they already have in their bigger, three-engined 
airbuses. Thus DC-10 customers want an aircraft with 
General Electric’s engines, and Tristar buyers want one 
with Rolls-Royce’s. Their motive is to avoid the unneces¬ 
sary cost of setting up a second engine repair shop, with 
separate tools and spares, to cater for an aircraft they 
may not buy in all that large numbers. A lot of short-haul 
flying is not on the kind of prestige routes that qualify for 
a new jet, it is where airlines send their old 707s and 
DC-8s to work out a useful and cheap end to their lives. 
For the convenience of common engines, the airlines 
might tolerate quite a lot in the way of both engine 
and airframe deficiencies. The issue is as simple as that. 

The European airbus that Britain is being asked to 
rejoin has General Electric engines, and is aimed at the 
customers of the DC-10. Conveniently, many of these 
am in Europe. Attempts had been made to get a Rolls- 
Royce engine chosen ; even when Britain was in the 
partnership officially, the Europeans were reluctant to 
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contribute towards upwards of £60 million that the 
engine would have cost to develop. The General Electric 
jet is already running on the test bed while the Rolls-Royce 
is Still a thing of paper and dreams. Placatory noises have 
been made about offering the European aircraft with a 
choice of engines, as a concesssion to British re-entry, 
but this is not entirely feasible. An aircraft is subtly modi¬ 
fied to work with the engine that powers it, and the 
substitution of another can never be wholly satisfactory. 

If the Government goes ahead with the Three Eleven, 
it will lose a great deal of money, and so will the French 
and German governments behind the European airbus, 
because the market does not appear to anyone to be big 
enough for two aircraft of this type—remembering the 
built-in prejudice in the United States against buying 
foreign aircraft. If it goes all out to drive the European 
aiihus off the market, this will hardly help Britain’s 
European image. If it drops the Three Eleven, and buys 
its way back into the airbus, as quite a number of people 
now suspect Mr Heath is preparing to do, then the 
decision is not only a cruel one for RAC and for Rolls- 
Royce, but it could kill the American market for British 
engines which was so painfully and expensively won by 
Rolls-Royce in 1968. 

Rolls-Royce got its first really big foothold in the 
American market because some of the biggest American 
airlines, led by Eastern and Trans World Airlines, believed 
in the strength of Derby technology, and also believed 
that Rolls-Royce was large enough and rich enough to 
give them not merely one engine, but a family of engines 
that would allow a fair degree of standardisation through¬ 
out their fleet. If they are let down at this crucial stage, 
they will probably never buy a British jet again. The point 
has been fairly sharply brought home this week by the 
visit to Deiby of Mr Floyd Hall, the head of Eastern 
Airlines, who was the 'first man to sign an order for the 
Lockheed Tristar and who thus had a good deal to do 
with putting Rolls-Royce on the American map. Eastern 
is unusual in that it does have a large number of prestige 
short-haul routes, for which it needs soon to order an 
airbus. For convenience, this should have Rolls-Royce 
engines. But the necessary engine is unlikely to exist unless 


the Three Eleven is ordered. Or unless the British Govern¬ 
ment values its American prospects sufficiently highly to 
authorise the development of the engine for Lockheed’s; 
use alone. It may be worth adding 'that if Britain does i 
not come up with the engine soon, Lockheed will be in: 
a poor state ; its sales are already suffering because it 1 
cannot offer as wide a range of Tristars as McDonnell- j 
Douglas can of DC-ios. ] 

Lockheed and Rolls-Royce are running into trouble in 1 
double harness, and in part at least for the same reasons, j 
Both bid for contracts that they badly needed at fixed j 
prices, Rolls-Royce for the engine that is now in the ! 
Tristar, Lockheed for the giant C-5A freighter. The j 
Labour government put up just under half the estimated (j 
cost of developing the engine, but when costs overran 1 
estimates refused to share the increase. The same has j 
happened to Lockheed, which is why the company at 
one point threatened to stop production at the end of 
this year unless the American Administration agreed to 
contribute more money. The British Government will 
certainly have to do the same for Rolls-Royce. 

The Rolls-Royce management has got itself into a '; 
deplorable mess, and consumed in the process much oft- 
the seed com stored up from more profitable days. This ; 
year, apart from routine Government contributions to I 
research and development, it has received £20 million $ 
from the Industrial Reorganisation Corporation and still \ 
needs another, quick £25 million. This sort, of storm does; 
not break overnight, and the main criticism that can be ; 
laid at management’s door over the past decade is that J 
its technical pride has led it to attempt too much. Rolls- ' 
Royce has 'been ready to take on too many new projects ; 
at once. Even now, it is developing nine separate engines. 
This is more than any American company of comparable 
size would take on. 

The great Derby tradition of engineering has suffered ; 
no engines are developed without pain, and there is a 
great deal of this with the Tristar’s engine now. A company 
has to be able to mass its resources to cure these difficulties, 
and Rolls-Royce’s resources are spread too widely. 
Customers visiting Derby think the lesson has been learned, ( 
but at a very heavy cost. 1 
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True offshore wealth 

British Petroleum's discovery of oil 
n the North Sea means, in all probability, 
:hat a world-scale oilfield is waiting 
to be tapped off the coast 

The North Sea became rated as “ an oil province ” by 
the world’s oil industry on Monday when British Petro¬ 
leum finally confirmed that it had struck oil in commercial 
quantities 11 o miles off the Aberdeenshire coast. The rig Sea 
Quest had tested sweet, sulphur-free oil flowing at the 
Tate of 4,700 barrels a day. This means that there Should 
'be a huge oilfield under the North Sea. It will take years 
! to assess just how rich a field it is, and just how much of it 
can be found in what are now accepted as the world’s 
most difficult oil exploration conditions—and then brought 
ashore. But the probability is that there could be as many 
20 similar finds beneath the water dividing Scotland 
ifrom Scandinavia. 

A large flounder-shaped formation of oil and gas-bearing 
;rocks is now known to lie under the North Sea, with the 
[head opposite the England-Scotland border and the tail 
Hying so far north that it stretches beyond the Shetland 
^Islands to the south of Stavanger. The improbable story 
j began in June this year, when the Norwegian government 
)was told by an international consortium (led by America’s 
i Phillips Petroleum company) that it had struck oil in a 
!big way in Norwegian waters. This field, known as 
Tkofisk, is now rated at an annual production of 15 million 
.tons of oil—which is 15 per cent of Britain’s present 
j annual oil consumption. It followed the earlier discovery 
[of gas condensate -more natural gas than crude oil—some 
30 miles north at Codfield. In the way of the oil business, 
; where geological chance plays havoc with expert predic¬ 
tions, Codfield ends exactly 400 yards from the line which 
divides Norway’s portion of the North Sea from Britain’s. 

' Now the BP oil strike has proved that there are also 
fommercial-sizc reservoirs of oil on the British side of 
the line ; a fact previously hinted at by the teasing traces 
of oil that have been found by the many companies— 
including Shell-Esso, Burmah, Amoco-Gas Council, and 
Phillips—that have been drilling for several years in the 
area between 100 miles and 200 miles off the Scottish coast. 

No estimate of the size of BP’s find has yet been made. 
The current flow rate of 4,700 barrels a day equals only 
235,000 tons a year, but this figure means very little in 
itself. A whole series of further test wells will now be 
drilled. All the indications are that BP is simply nibbling 
at the outskirts of a much larger find. The area of the 
strike has the right sort of sedimentary basin, with the 
strata in which oil and gas should be trapped, and the 
right structural features which should permit exploitation 
of it. The submarine geology is on the side of the oil men. 
Unfortunately the two other major factors of the North 
Sea—weather and economics—arc not. 

The foul weather which the drillers have met in the 
North Sea, especially the northern part of it, has forced 
a completely new approach to offshore drilling. The 
amount of downtime, when the weather is so bad that all 



drilling must stop, is greater than experienced anywhere 
else—Ahiska not excepted. A new type of scmi-submrrsibic 
rig is being evolved with the base of its platform going as 
much as Soft (instead of the previous 50ft) below 
the sea’s surface. This change of design, which raises the 
cost of a rig from £3 million to £5 million, is needed 
to allow the drilling pipes to operate when waves are 
heaving the rig through 12 ft arcs. 

In addition, there is the cost of getting the oil to land. 
At current prices it costs £250,000 a mile to lay a sub¬ 
merged pipeline ; 75 per cent of this expenditure goes 
not on the pipe itself but on laying it. On a rough rule 
of thumb, it will cost BP £28 million to bring oil from 
its North Sea find to the mainland. But, as a 250,000- 
ton tanker now costs £10 million, this is not necessarily 
loo high a price to pay for the oil, especially if other wells 
can be linked in such a way that they will be able 10 use 
the same pipeline. 

Today it costs BP £14 8s for each ton of crude oil 
imported from the Middle East, of which £10 18s arc 
transport costs. As one executive said after Monday’s 
announcement, ' If we can’t bring the North Sea oil no 
miles for less than that, then we should be doing another 
job.” 

Of course, a pipeline may not be the answer. It would 
be technically feasible to load the oil directly into tankers 
mated with a buoy above the pipeline, or to draw the oil 
from a submersible reservoir similar to that which has 
been in operation at Dubai for some time. 

Given that a pipeline is the most likely solution, it will 
be two years before the oil can be brought ashore. By 
then very much more will be known about both the 
outline and tonnage of the new field. About £350 mil¬ 
lion has already been spent in the North Sea by the oil 
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companies. Most of this, about £250 million, has gone 
on the gas finds now pouring onshore from the natural 
gas fields—which lie in the south North Sea, ie, off the 
English coast. The bill for these has been £100 million 
spent on exploration and £150 million spent on creating 
a network of production wells and pipelines. Although 
further gas finds will be added until natural 
gas is expected to provide 15 per cent of Britain’s 
energy requirements, the big oil companies make 
no secret of the fact that they are now much more inter¬ 
ested in looking for oil in the northern North Sea. Any 
natural gas that is still undiscovered in southern waters 
will be left to the industry’s small fry. 

A new international problem could crop up in these 
northern waters. There is a growing belief that the existing 
designated zones, which skirt the Shetland Islands, do 
not cover a sufficiently wide area. A north-westwards 
extension of these continental shelf areas would reach out 
to the Faroe Islands, 250 miles away from Shetland, off 
which Shell is to start drilling next spring. The British 
Government is already thinking how to work out an 
amicable arrangement with the Faroes, whose foreign 
policy is still handled by Denmark. 

Britain’s demand for oil is growing at around 10 per 
cent a year, so there is not much likelihood of the North 
Sea finds replacing much, if any, of the country’s present 
imports of crude oil. What the North Sea could do is take 
up much of the natural increase in demand, leaving 
imports pretty static. North Sea costs are expected to go 
down as the exploration continues, not only because trans¬ 


port costs will drop as more oil is found, but because the 
technology of oil rig operation has improved considerably, 
despite its tribulations, since the North Sea explorations j 
began. BP’s find is in water 350 ft deep. The semi- ! 
submersible rigs now in the North Sea operate on legs 
450 ft deep which would have seemed inconceivable fivej 
years ago. j 

Today the North Sea is the centre of attention. But 
by 1975, at the latest, all of its petroleum secrets should 
have been revealed. Then the oil companies will turn 
their attention to another area. This is the Western; 
Approaches: the belt of sea lapping round the Isles of 
Scilly, and then up both the Bristol Channel and the 
English Channel. “ Cautious optimism ” is the official 
reaction to the seismic work already done in this area, 
every 'bit as large as the North Sea oil zone. 

Beyond this, it is impossible to say. Not because the 
right people don’t know, but because they are only 
prepared to tell at a considerable price. Every day oil j 
companies exchange information about the progress ofi 
their exploration rigs ; if they do not have information f 
to swop, they pay hard cash for guidance on what their f; 
competitors’ rigs arc finding. The spurt of optimism that 
has followed BP’s find is illustrated by the way that 
the “ bottom hole ” price—the price of getting a geological 
picture of a drill hole from sea-bottom down to the foot 
of the drill shaft—of a North Sea well has shot up sinct 
Monday. But exactly how much it has shot up is another 
of those things that the oil companies consider a commer¬ 
cial secret. 


Into a bog at Brussels? 

The negotiations for Britain's entry into the common market are not now being handled 
very well. Britain really must not try to play the Six against one another 


Next Tuesday Mr Geoffrey Rippon, Britain’s negotiator 
for entry into the common market, will meet in Luxem¬ 
burg for the first time with the assembled foreign ministers 
of the Six. One outcome should be a more urgent 'timetable 
for future ministerial meetings (it is almost three months 
since the last one). Another should be a reiteration of 
Britain’s wish to have its suit settled, yes or no, by next 
autumn. But, thirdly and most important, the ministers 
should be begged to pass new instructions on negotiating 
procedures down to their officials at Brussels. The real 
cause for worry about Britain’s present approach to Europe 
is not the fact that Britain has asked for a six-year transi¬ 
tion period for agriculture, and that there has been an 
unremarkable French outburst about it (see page 34). 
The real worry is that the fortnightly meetings between 
top civil servants at Brussels are proceeding sedately and 
decorously towards a bog. 

The Six, notably France and HdUand, wefe determined 
from the start that British entry should be a matter for 
governments to negotiate, not for the ambitious supra- 
nationalists of the European Commission in Brussels. But 
agreement among the Six to speak with one voice (so long 
as it is not the commission’s) has turned out to be the 
worst possible recipe for decisive bargaining. Britain’s fort* 


nightly negotiators—Sir Con O’Neill, Mr John Robinson, 
Mr Frederick Kearns, Mr Roy Denman—are men who 
think and talk in terms of figures. Their opposite numbers 
in Brussels, the so-called deputy foreign ministers, are a 
different breed. These deputy foreign ministers arc really 
their countries’ ambassadors to the commission, by Whom 
they are not universally beloved. They are not technicians, 
and they also do not possess the political authority to 
react to British ideas. 

One result is that while the commission has been 
peppered with requests from ministers and ambassadors 
to find facts, to anailyse British papers and so on, it has 
been excluded from the task that should have been its 
prime one: the task that it mastered so effectively during 
the Kennedy tariff round, of coming up with draft 
compromise solutions for ministers to ponder. The 
exclusion has been so rigid that civil servants in Brussels 
and Whitehall who have hobnobbed together for years 
now have to keep clear of one another for fear of giving 
the Six the impression that they rtiay be negotiating behind 
ministers’ backs. This grisly negotiating protocol is made 
worse by the fact that M. Jean-Francois Deniau, the 
commissioner in Brussels in charge of British entry:—who, 
as a easing young civil- servant in the commission, found 
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Moon walking lightly 
is heavyweight business 


Aluminium helps to make moon walking 
possible. Each pound solving another 
weight problem. But Britain needs alumin¬ 
ium by the ton-load to build cars, trains, 
planes and houses. 

That's why a special team of Kaiser 
Aluminium technicians are at Holyhead in 
Wales helping to build a new primary 
aluminium smelter for Anglesey Aluminium 
Ltd. Kaiser Aluminium, a participant in 
Anglesey with Rio Tinto-Zinc and British 


Insulated Callender's Cables, is supplying 
technical know-how for design, construe 
tion and operation of this new joint venture 
facility 

Anglesey will produce 100.000 tons of 
aluminium a year That's enough for 20 per 
cent of Britain's booming aluminium re¬ 
quirements It will assure Kaiser's com¬ 
mercial clients of a close long-term source 
of supply, and will strengthen the U.K. 
balance of payments Other Kaiser interests 


in Britain include participation in the ne\| 
formed Alcan Booth Industries Ltd. gro 
in the U K and has wholly-owned 
affiliate operations on five continents. 

Kaiser is the world's fourth largest ir 
grated aluminium producer and the ml 
diversified, refractory and chemical I 
erations: mineral resource developmej 
international, commodity trading. S 
approach £386 million and earnings 
£25 million. 


Creators in the New Age of Aluminium 
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|x> many solutions to the problems raised in the 2962 
egotiations—has been fiimly kept in his place as 
‘ co-ordinator ” by His fellow commissioners. At least three 
them intend to play their own part in the entry 
egotiations. One is the new president of the commission, 
ignor Iranco Maria Malfatti ; the second M. Raymond 
fcarre, Whose plan for monetary union in Europe will be 
Jieavily affected by the terms of British entry ; and the 
hird Mr SScco Mansholt, the father and guardian of 
Europe’s common agricultural policy. 

So far Brussels has resembled a sponge. It has soaked 
n every fact and proposal from London, but squeezed 
>ut little in return. One major commission report, however, 
vas finished last week. The British have come round to 
ccognising that much of the stuff they used to write 
ibout balance of payments costs on entering EEC is 
>unk. The one respect in which they might be hurt is if 
heir contribution to the community’s budget under the 
ystem due to come to full fruition in 1978 (when the 
:ommission will receive all agricultural import levies, all 
ustoms duties and a one per cent Vat) greatly exceeds 
heir receipts from that budget (which at present goes 
ar too much to agricultural support). The British have 
ecently come up with an absurdly detailed estimate that 
hey might have to make a net contribution of £468 million 
:> this budget in 1978, while France might get a net receipt 
f £319 million. The commission has now rightly replied 
hat even this latest British estimate is too high. It ignores 
he improvement in Britain's own growth rate, and 
specially m its farming production, which entry should 
.chieve ; although nobody can say in advance what the 
xact figures will be, the community has a tradition of 
ragmatically adjusting financial regulations if anybody 
•ally is unfairly hurt. There is a bit of bargaining in this, 
•ut not all that much. 

Although the commission has most reason to be cross 
dth the deputy foreign ministers of its own members, it 
Iso cannot be pleased with Britain’s negotiating 
•rocedures. Brussels likes package deals—we give some- 
hing here, you give something there. Britain, by contrast, 
as spent much of the precious months before Tuesday’s 
linistcrial meeting embroiling itself and everyone else 
such details as pigmeat, milk and eggs. Its major cards 
avc remained close to its chest, at a time when the best 
lace for them would have been on the table. Brussels 
ill does not know how long Britain wants before convert- 
g fully to the system for financing community agriculture, 
awaits Britain’s suggestions on how to deal with the 
roblem of New Zealand. It awaits British proposals for 
eplacing the Commonwealth Sugar Agreement when it 
uns out in 1974. Britain has suggested little, in short, 
n the three issues which, by its own request, arc to 'be 
eated as the major subjects for negotiation. On another 
sue Which could well hulk large if not handled most 
arefully, the arrangements for Hongkong, whose com- 
rtitive power frightens a dozen European industries out 
their wits, nothing has been forthcoming from Britain 
her than a statement of the problem. 

Instead, in addition to Studying pigmeat, milk and eggs, 
Britain started the negotiations with a suggestion for a 
short thrcc-year period for dropping all tariffs between it 
md the Six. This is a concession only in Germany’s eyes ; 
he other five reckon, rightly or wrongly, that British 



Rippon and Maffatti: the piped for cards is on the tpble 


industry is something still to be feared. Only somp weeks 
later did Britain ask for its six-yeat transitional period for 
agriculture, although specifically leaving a proposal on 
financing agriculture to another time. 

This coy dropping of Britain’s veils, one by one, is 
clearly meant to seduce each of the Six in turn. Such 
tactics only succeed in annoying everybody. The most 
puritan of community dogmas is that a new entrant should 
convert to Europe all in one. If Britain needs six years for 
its agriculture, ihcn it should not expect to get the 
advantage of only three for its industry. If it wants a 
trade-off between the two, then lot it say so. 

The ministers at Luxemburg next Tuesday should 
determine 'to cut a swathe through the clumsiness and 
transparent bluff of the talks so far. Mr Rippon must not 
get involved in the community’s internal ructions over 
who has the right to do what ; that would be equivalent 
to placing one’s application for membership of Boodles on 
the tabic and then complaining about the make-up of the 
admissions committee. But by pressing the ministers for 
more frequent meetings, at which the major political 
bargains and deals can 'lx* made, Mr Rippon could 
manoeuvre the Six into getting their own machinery into 
working order. And by accepting Mr Rippon’s request for 
greater speed, the six ministers could in turn, probably 
by the following meeting, 'begin to coax from Britain 
what they have been waiting for: a real declaration of 
its hand. 
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How 1 re you gonna keep 'em down on the farm once they're on BBC ? 


Council strikes: formula 
for surrender 

Up to the middle of this week the where it might become so contractors, 
country was standing up to the strike of employing council dustmen free-lancing 


probably for at least another week, whil 
the inquiry is being held. 

If this is how it is going to end, in 
near-total victory for the unions, the. 
they will have some newspapers and th< 
British Broadcasting Corporation’s re¬ 
ports in large part to thank for it. The 
strikers have had a splendid press (the 
“ dirty jobs ” strike, it is called), the 
local authorities a rotten one. Shivers 
have been kept running up and dow 
the public spine by non-stop warning 
of what could happen if pollution g< 
out of hand ; no credit has been given 
to the engineers and others who have) 
been remarkably successful at keeping! 
public services going. This has seen tej 
it that what little public support the] 
local authorities had in the beginning 
for holding out against a wildly infla 
tionary 20 per cent wage claim has eva 
porated as the strike progressed, although] 
the strike has hurt the public hardly 1 
all. It will make the showdown th 
winter over wage claims in the nationj 
alised industries that much more difficul: 
and bitter. Retail prices are still rising 
at a rate equal to an annual 6 per cent 
and this year’s wage settlements havej 
yet to work through to the shop counter 
How much higher do people want t< 
see them go ? 


council workers fairly well. Only 16 out 
of 1,600 local authorities had given in 
to union demands ; town halls up and 
down the country were still showing 
fight, perhaps more fight than ministers 
actually thought possible when the Nat¬ 
ional Union of Public Employees began 
to call its members out piecemeal nearly 
a month ago. The union, which is a 
poor one, not able to afford a sustained, 
nationwide strike, has been obliged as 
the weeks have passed to call out more 
and more members in more boroughs. 
There were 40,000 men out initially : 
now (including the two other unions 
involved) there are 65,000. 

Even so, the hoped-for chaos to pub¬ 
lic services has still not materialised. 


Sewage works went on working, and 
although troops were put on stand-by in 
on# 01 two places, notably Swindon and 
Luton, up to Thursday night it had not 
been ntcessary to ask them to go in. 

Rubbish »' 1 wa v 

'that was .a. threat jO-public health, and 


to supplement their strike pay, were 
moving it away. Then, on Wednesday, 
the facade cracked. 

The local authorities agreed to an 
independent inquiry, and the union 
jumped at it. Every union official knows 
that this is the customary let-out that 
precedes surrender by the employers. A 
properly chosen panel of peacemakers 
can be relied on to recommend a com¬ 
promise between the employers’ last best 
bid and the original union demand. As 
the employers have recently improved 
their offer to between 37s and 38s a 
week now, and another 10s in April, 
making a total of 48s, which is only 7s 
less than the union’s 55s demand, a 
recommended settlement of around 52s 
to 53s could be on the cards, unless the 
inquiry turns out to be most unusually 
strong-minded. 

The union suspects it is winning, reads 
the employers’ last increased offers as a 
sign of weakness, and has already an¬ 
nounced that the strike' will go on, 


Economy _ 

Still stagnant 

While the threat of a surrender to thfj 
council strike gives grim warning thal 
wage settlements may go on rising abovrj 
the 15 per cent mark, real output 
Britain is still hardly increasing at all 
All the latest indicators continue tq 
point to stagnation. It is true that uneiw 
ployment in October declined slightly 
seasonally adjusted, there were 576,0$ 
unemployed (excluding school leaver^ 
13,000 fewer than last month. But thi‘ 
was mainly because there happened a' 
the Octof>er count to be fewer worker] 
temporarily laid off through the perew 
nial strikes in the motor industry tha^ 
thete were at the September count, 
best that can it-ally be said about 
seasonally adjusted unemployment 
centage, which remains at over 2^ 
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We’d be 

delighted if yoa 
looked down on its. 


Down under—to Sydney, Australia. 
Home of our newest international 
office, at 16 O'Connell Street 

This new office, together with our 
interest in Development Finance 
Corporation, Ltd., one of Australia’s 
largest organizations engaged in 
merchant banking and investment 
management, Is geared to helping 
our customers participate In 
Australia's boom. With services 
Including Industrial financing, 
investment management, mergers 
andaoqulettlona. 

This Sydney office is another 


example of MHT's ability to move 
and create in response to customer 
needs: 

• Like Manufacturers Hanover Ltd., 
the London merchant bank we 
recently formed to engineer 
breakthroughs In large-scale 
international financing. 

• Like our London and Frankfurt 
branches, sat up to handle 
customer n ee d s in key money 
centers. 

• Uks our ISgiobalrepresentafive 
offices, working oloeely with centra! 
banka from Brussels to Bangkok. 


You see, when opportunity 
knocks, we like to be there to open 
doors for you. Look us up in 
Sydney. Our door w open. 

Manafartuf m 

Hanover is as 

ife M Jk 
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cent, is that it has kept at much the same 
level for three months, with perhaps a 
very slight downward trend. One cause 
for relief is that unemployed school 
leavers do now seem to be finding jobs 
at a reasonable rate. Their number has 
halved between mid-September and 
mid-October, to just under io,ooo. But 
adult vacancies, which usually go up as 
unemployment comes down, have been 
pretty stationary over the past few 
months. In October, they actually 
dipped slightly. 

The index of industrial production in 
August recovered from its low season¬ 
ally adjusted figure for July ; hut this 
did no more than return it to the level 
that it had held in the spring of this 
year. Indeed, allowing for the vagaries 
of monthly statistics, British industrial 
production has been virtually static for 
over a year. 

This fits in with' the finding of the 
Confederation of British Industry, from 
its latest business poll, that its members’ 
output over the past four months has 
risen less than expected. Nor are business¬ 
men any more enthusiastic about the 
business situation than they were at 
the last inquiry in June, taken just 
before the general election. Higher prices 
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and higher costs per unit of output are 
expected almost universally. Equally 
depressingly, a majority of exporters 
now reckon that the oudook for their 
trade over the next year or so has 
deteriorated. 

This is in sharp contrast to a recent 
optimistic Treasury view of Britain’s 
export chances. But the Organisation for 
Economic Co-operation and Develop¬ 
ment’s “ working party three/' at its 
meeting in Paris this week, was also 
talking of a lower surplus on Britain’s 
balance of payments than the £500 
million in the 12 months to mid-1971 
the Chancellor mentioned at the 
Commonwealth finance ministers’ meet¬ 
ing last month. 

On investment, the CBI survey comes 
to much the same conclusion as the 
Ministry of Technology did earlier this 
month : a very modest rise this year, 
followed by if anything a decrease in 
1971. The CBI had become sufficiently 
worried about this trend to press strongly 
the case for an investment stimulus at 
Monday’s National Economic Develop¬ 
ment Council meeting, when Mr Heath 
was in the chair. But the remedy it 
wants—a straight cut in corporation tax 
to improve profitability—is only one of 
the possible alternatives the Government 
is considering when it abolishes invest¬ 
ment grants. As it happens, it is the best 


Airlines _ 

Now they're 
merged 

Caledonian formally took over British 
United Airways this week for a price of 
£7 million, and so reduced the number 
of airlines operating in this country 
from 29 to 28. The move would he a 
perfectly sensible one even if the Gov¬ 
ernment were not to give the new group 
any new routes, only some might think 
the price paid for BUA on the high 
side. 'But the catch is that the merged 
company is being described as the 
nucleus of a sizeable, new airline cap¬ 
able of competing with the two nation¬ 
alised air corporations. This ‘is why Mr 
Adam Thomson and his associates were 
willing to buy BUA, otherwise Cale¬ 
donian could have continued happily 
and profitably as it was. A second force 
airline needs in this sort of context more 
routes than the merged group possesses ; 
the Government has said routes will 
indeed be transferred to it. However, 
the routes that the Government seems 
willing to transfer represent roughly a 
third of the traffic that a sizeable second- 
force airline actually needs to stay in 


business through good years and bad. It 
is enough for the good years ; not 
enough for the bad ones. 

Bad years are what airlines are going 
through now. The four biggest American 
airlines, whicli means the four biggest 
in the world—Aeroflot excluded—are 
all expected to lose money heavily this 
year. Far from cutting fares, which they 
ought to be able to do, given the new, 
efficient jumbos they are all buying, the 
airlines are putting them up, and are 
dropping some of the cut-rate fares they 
have been offering recently. It is a 
record of muddle, bad traffic forecast¬ 
ing, and an inability to contain costs. 
The general reaction is to run for 
cover by putting charges up, rather than 
to bid for more business by bringing 
them down. 


Bully for Britain 


There are some small victories. Britain’s 
package tour operators won one of them 
when Sky Tours, one of the companies 
in the Thomson Holiday holding group, 
was granted permission by the Board 
of 'Trade to run long winter weekend 
holidays to Majorca at £18 and £19, 
after appealing against an earlier refusal 
by the Air Transport Licensing Board. 
Some 5,000 of these holidays have 
already been sold, and another batch 
will be marketed early next month to 
satisfy at least some of the customers 
who had to be turned away first time 
round. And now that permission has 
been granted to one, others will under¬ 
standably want to get in on the act. 
At least two more have already applied 
for similar-priced holidays. 

The Board of 'Trade decision may well 
mean a further softening, on the Air 
Transport Licensing Board’s “ provision 
one,” which rules that package tours 
should cost at least as much as the 
lowest scheduled return fare to that 
particular destination, a definition also 
supported by IATA. There have already 
been some concessions. In 1968 experi¬ 
mental winter tariffs were introduced 
for package tours to encourage out-of- 
season travel. Tours of eight days or less 
could be sold for as little as 50 per cent 
of the normal economy round trip fare ; 
for longer holidays the lower limit was 
60 per cent. These new tariffs brought 
a large upsurge in winter traffic and. 
were renewed and slightly extended in 
following winters* 

line tour operators are able to cut 
prices because they work on very high 
load factors: they expect between 85 
knd 95 per cent. The £18 Majorcan 
four, in spite of its low cost, still yields, 



a profit of 30s a head, higher than f the 
average margin on package tours. 

The scheduled airlines regularly claim 
that their services—much more expen¬ 
sive because they are often nowhere near 
full—suffer badly because these low-cost 
alternatives are available. It is the 
standard argument also against cutting 
air fares. British European Airways has 
already complained about the new 
•Majorcan tours. But as few business¬ 
men are likely to time their trips to take 
advantage of these tours, there is little 
chance of the appeal succeeding. 

Banks __ 

Never on Fridays 


The nitty gritty competitive reality 
which bankers are, one supposes, always 
urging on their overdraft-bearing custo¬ 
mers has once again managed to escape 
the banks. A chance for one of the clear¬ 
ing banks to offer a better, and therefore 
one presumes a more competitive, ser¬ 
vice by acting out of step with the rest 
was missed oft Tuesday when all the 
clearing banks announced that they 
were abandoning late opening at two- 
thirds of their branches. 

Begun in July last year as a compen¬ 
sation for ceasing to open at all on 
Saturdays, the evening opening scheme 
has proved unprofitable to the banks. 
This is not surprising as the market 
research report on which the decision 


to restrict evening opening severely is 
based showed that 80 per cent of the 
banks' private customers have not 
realised during the past 15 months that 
their bank was open for one evening a 
week for late banking. Allowing that the 
customers quizzed about what opening 
hours they would like cannot be given 
back the Saturday morning opening 
which they would prefer, Friday evening 
was next on the list. But that service is 
still to be denied them, as it is the night 
off that the younger members of the 
banks’ staff most value. 

So with some 6,ooo bank branches, 
70 per cent of the total, dropping late 
night opening at the end of the year, it 
proves that however ardently the banks 
may try to woo new customers, they are 
not prepared to do terribly much for 
them. Which is a bit of a pity—unless 
you are running Giro. 


Greener grass 


British fanners, lulled for a moment 
into silence by the £54 million hand¬ 
out given to them with higher guaran¬ 
teed prices two weeks ago, have found 
a new cause 1 to moan : this week's 16 
per cent pay award to farm workers. 
The pay increase, the second within 
a year, covers 350,000 workers and will 
cost the industry around £35 million. 
The farm workers, who had asked for 


37 per cent, were pretty happy to split 
the difference, and jumped at the 
farmers’ offer. It brings their basic 
wage to £14 16s for a 42-hour week, 
considerably less, as it happens, than 
the council workers are holding out for. 

This pay rise, the biggest yet given 
to this industry, will force the pace 
towards greater farm efficiency, and for 
that reason is perhaps less to be 
deplored than most. It should make 
farming a more attractive career to 
young men willing to be trained ; and 
it will probably force into premature 
retirement many of the older and less 
skilled workers. 

Despite heavily increasing produc¬ 
tion costs, the farmers’ future is 
brighter now than it has been for many 
years. The Tory Government is showing 
itself walling to pamper them, partly as 
a reward for their votes but also to 
quieten down their opposition to the 
common market. With EEC entry in 
mind and with current world agricul¬ 
tural prices high, the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture is planning to boost British farm 
production over the next few years after 
letting it wander without goals for a 
decade. Should Britain enter the 
common market, production would be 
encouraged to go flat out, in order to 
cut down on import levies and hence 
the country’s contribution to the EEC 
agricultural fund. Official estimates 
have suggested that production might 
increase by 3 per cent, but a growth of 
8 per cent is more probable. 



The highest squash courts in town 


The crown at the top of the Household 
Cavalry’s 310 ft Hyde Park Barracks 
skyscraper is designed to waft the boiler- 
room smoke away. The zinc and concrete 
head it sits on can accommodate two 
pairs of squash players. The slender 
square body houses 112 soldiers and their 
families, who pay around £3 10s for a 
fiat plus Ministry of Public Building and 
Works furnishings, from curtains to cups. 
The rest of the five acre site houses a 
further 500 people, together with double- 
decker stables for 273 horses, a riding 
school and three messes. 

Why are they all on a beautiful site 
edging Hyde Park ? Show business. The 
Household Cavalry is an integral part of 
the pomp-and-ceremonial performances 
that tourists come to London to see. The 
horses have to be near Buckingham 
Palace, and so, therefore, do the men. 
The needs of the tourist were the main 
reason why planning permission was 
given for two earlier tower block*—the 
Hilton and Royal Lancaster hotels, on 
the edge of the park; as a Government 
building, the barracks did not need 
/ planning permission. . Sir Basil Spence, 

1 jhe barracks' architect, thinks his block 


more elegant than the Hilton Hotel, and 
much more so than the Royal Lancaster 
Hotel. But the Royal Fine Arts Commis¬ 
sion, on which Sir Basil sat for 14 years, 
has ineffectually opposed high buildings 
of all sorts around London parks because 
such buildings shut off the parks, and 
the breath of country they bring, from 
the rest of the city. The battle has been 
well and truly lost. As Sir Basil puts it 
“ the egg has been broken.” 

The next row is likely to break over 
the future of Wellington Barracks, facing 
St James’s Park, which has been the 
temporary residence of the cavalry. It is 
one of the traditional homes of the guards. 
Two battalions of guards are installed 
at the modem Chelsea Barracks, a third 
at Windsor and another at Caterham. 
The Army want? the 1830s Wellington 
Barracks renovated, or replaced by a new 
building to take back 6ne of the 
‘suburban battalions. The whole question 
is currently under study, but it is hard 
to see why yet more soldiers should be 1 
brought in to central London. The regular 
guard duties, at the Palace, Horseguapds 
.Parade, the Bank of England and the 



Sir Basil's fqwer 


Tower need 1 'under 100 officers and men. 
Together with staff support and other 
duties, one battalion consisting of ; 32 
officers and 670 men could comfortably 
do them all, and Chelsea already has two. 
For the six to ten state occasions in the 
year when many more are needed, the 
extra men could commute in. 
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When building 
is engineering 
plus automation 

...call in 
Simon 

What's on your mind? 

Process engineering . . . plant design and procurement . . . integrated control systems . . . 
theatre tickets for the wife ... site suitability . .. finance*... operator training .. . negotiations with 
foreign governments . . . 

Unload all this (except the theatre tickets!) on Simon. They can cope. They have acted 
as main contractors for names as prominent and diverse as 

ALCAN - DXL - ICI - RANKS HOVIS McDOUGALL AND GOODYEAR, and many others. 

The insuperable problems that arise only once every ten years in the lives of most companies, 
are dealt with daily by Simon. On a worldwide scale. In numerous technologies. At all levels. 
From simple construction of single process units. To complete plant design incorporating the most 
sophisticated integrated computer information and production control systems.. 

Start unloading now: here’s the address to contact: 



A SIMON 

ENGINEERING 

COMPANY 


Simon Handling Engineers 

a division of Simon-Carves Ltd. 

Stockport, England,Telephone: 061-428 3621. 





BUSINESS 


International 


Interest rates: an air of 
relief 


The steady decline of American interest 
rates—even the three-month Treasury 
hill rate has described a remarkable arc 
from 8.1 per cent at the end of last 
year to 5.94 per cent this week—meant 
that it was only a matter of time before 
American banks began to fret over the 
high cost of their Eurodollar borrow¬ 
ings. As recently as three weeks ago 
Eurodollars were commanding between 
8 and 8J per cent at the shortest end 
of the market, money tied up from 
between seven days to three months. 
Hut until the middle of last week the 
banks had shown little inclination to 
pull out of the market, contenting them¬ 
selves on the whole with trimming their 
intake to the level at which it ceased 
to attract compulsory reserve require¬ 
ments in the United States. This sug¬ 
gested they might keep on holding just 
under $10 billion compared with last 
year's peak of more than $14 billion. 

Then the First National City Bank 
of New York offered the gratuitous 
information last week that it was pro¬ 
posing to drop its own Eurodollar 
borrowings below this so-called base (in 
its case a hefty $1.4 billion). The effect 
came very quickly: from Wednesday 
to Wednesday the seven-day Eurodollar 
rate dropped i£ per cent to 5$ per cent, 
while three months’ money went about 
1 per cent cheaper at 7§ per cent. Wider 
afield, sterling was stronger against the 
dollar on the foreign exchanges as 
British interest rates became more 
competitive, while both France and 
Belgium were encouraged to make the 
tank rate cuts which were in keeping 
with their contemporary credit policies. 

So everybody is happy. But at tjic 
moment it is a restrained air of relief, 
particularly amon£ the American 
bankers whose continuous demands on 
the Eurocurrency market have, been 
largely responsible for its interest rate 
pattern for the past two years, as well 
as for the fact that it grew by an 


estimated 50 per cent to $45 billion- 
last year. The worry is not that the 
bottom is about to drop out of the 
market—the spectre of a glut of unlend- 
able dollars. Rather the reverse. Many 
bankers—it seems most of them—are 
frankly suspicious of any talk that some 
of their number are allowing Eurodollar 
balances to run down substantially at 
this moment of time. The trouble 
about dropping below the existing base 
is that a bank would in due course find 
itself re-rated (that is, with a smaller 
reserve-free cjuota). The really brilliant 
strategy, they imply, would be to main¬ 
tain a high level of Eurodollar 
borrowings against contingencies in the 
United States (specifically the 
possibility that the credit squeeze will 
be reirnposed after next month’s con¬ 
gressional elections) while at the same 
time paying as little for them as possible. 

Whether or not Citibank has been as 
smart as all that, its statement of intent 
has obviously influenced other borrowers. 
But even so the present consensus is that 
it is at the margin; that it will be 
remarkable if the liabilities of American 
banks to their London (and other 
foreign) branches drops below $8 billion, 
an historically high level reached for the 
first time in January, 1969 ; and that 
each fall in rates will bring new demand. 


Trade and aid _ 

Help and self-help 


Mr Edward Heath is expected to commit 
Britain to transferring 1 per cent of its 
gross national product to developing 
countries by 1975, thus accepting the 
key proposal of the United Nations 
strategy for the second development 
decade, when he speaks at the General 
Assembly's 25th anniversary session this 
weekend. Th e United States, while 


affirming the principle, refuses to be 
tied down to dates. Mr Heath will, how¬ 
ever, reserve the position on the pro¬ 
posal that official flows should run at 
0.7 per cent of gnp by that date. In 
1969, by some fluke of private capital 
flows, Britain’s transfer almost hit 
1 per cent—but only 0.4 per cent was 
government aid. In 1968 private and 
government outflows together only 
came to 0.7 per cent. If private capital 
tails off, the Government will presum¬ 
ably be honour-bound to make up -the 
difference, and so it could find itself 0 
forking out much more than the net 
£180 million of last year. No doubt 
the Government will loosen controls on 
private capital abroad—but much of it 
can hardly be described as aid. 

The aim of the strategy is a 6 per 
cent growth in the economies of the 
developing countries. The trade pro¬ 
posals include certain preferential tariffs 
by developed countries towards the 
developing ones. As a complement to 
this, a move to encourage developing 
countries to trade more among one 
another by tariff preferences started in 
Geneva on Tuesday under the auspices 
of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade. Only 34 of the 80 or so 
developing countries are taking part, 
with Africa poorly represented and 
South America well represented. 
Although there are 3,800 requests for, 
tariff cuts, there are only a few hundred 
offers, and the bargaining will go on for 
months. 


EXPORTS OF DEVELOPING 



-TO DEVELOPED, 
COUNTRIES 








Germany 

Easy does it 

The joint forecast published by five 
German economic research institutes 
this week carries quite a comforting 
message which runs something like this: 
if you keep quiet and don’t do anything 
•drastic, everything will be all right in 
the end. This should please Herr 
Schiller, the economics minister, who 
has been maintaining that the over¬ 
heated economy was slowly cooling off 
anyway, and no special measures were 
needed to accelerate the process. 

But the reassuring longer-term expec¬ 
tations—slowing down of the boom 
without jeopardising growth and 
employment—are rather marred by the 
less agreeable shorter-term outlook. 
While demand is already less buoyant 
than earlier this year, and the labour 
market is showing the first signs of 
relaxation, both wages and prices are 
still pushing -strongly upwards. Another 
upsurge in prices is expected early next 
year when the present round of wage 
increases has worked its way through 
into costs. In the most recent batch of 
negotiations, concerning the metal¬ 
workers, settlements of over 10 per 
cent have already been made in two 
regions and talks on offers around the 
i(> per cent mark are still going on in 
others; in North Rhine Westphalia the 
arbitration machinery has broken down 
and a strike ballot will be held next 
Wednesday. 

While wages are roaring ahead, pro¬ 
ductivity has almost stopped growing so 
that the gap between the annual growth 
rates of productivity and wage increases 
is now about 13 per cent Possibly, by 
this time next year it may have shrunk 
to only half that size. Price increases 
should slow down markedly in the 
second half of 1971, but for the year 
as a whole can be expected to be still 
3i per cent, against roughly 4 per cent 
this year. Industry’s investment, it is 
forecast, will grow much more slowly, 
by around 8 per cent in 1971 against 
a staggering 20 per cent plus this year. 
Growth of the economy will also 
decelerate, but by a much smaller 
margin, coming down from 5^ per cent 
this year to 4 per cent. 

These forecasts assume unchanged 
economic policies, except on one point: 
four of the five research institutes 
recommend, and allow for, a relaxation 
of the present tight monetary policies 
before the end of the year. This is to 
allow industry to keep, up its investment 
plap despite deteriorating profits and 
expfcftsive credit. By contrast, the fifth 
institute .feels that a premature relaxa¬ 


tion might endanger stability. All five 
deal with the danger of an external 
disequilibrium if other countries keep 
inflating faster than Germany. But, 
with one exception, they all say that if 
another revaluation becomes necessary it 
will not be before the end of next year. 

France _ 

More credit 


Paris 

An hour before France’s finance minister, 
M. Valery Giscard d’Estaing, rose to 
his feet on Tuesday to open the budget 
debate, the Banque de France announced 
a half point cut in bank rate to 7 per 
cent, the second such cut in two months. 
The new rate puts France on a par 
with both west Germany and Britain. 
But there are more relaxations to come. 
On Friday the National Credit Council 
will take steps to abolish quantitative 
controls on credit, a step that has been 
awaited with growing impatience most 
of this year. 

France’s reduction of its discount rate 
was obviously helped by the continued 
fall in interest rates in the Eurodollar 
market this week. But M. Giscard 
d’Estaing was also influenced by what is 
happening in the domestic economy. 
Recent wage negotiations have gone 
satisfactorily, giving some hope of stem¬ 
ming the disturbing rise in prices. The 
finance minister therefore has scope to 
start to alleviate a sluggish output rate ; 
and to assuage growing concern about 
unemployment, which is up by nearly 
a fifth compared with September, 1969. 
As the balance of payments has 
responded favourably to last year’s 
devaluation of the franc, he could feel 
that all signals are flashing green. 

Ireland. 

Early frost 

Winter has come a little early this year 
in Dublin, but not before time so far 
as the freeze on the economy imposed 
last weekend by the Government is 
concerned. Whether or not the 6 per 
cent ceiling on wage increases, with an 
outright ban on rises of more than 36s 


a week, can work is a matter that only 
time and the Congress of Irish Trade 
Unions can settle for Mr George Colley, 
the new minister for finance. 

With inflation bad enough to start 
open discussion about the possibility of 
temporarily raised tariffs or an imports 
deposit scheme, the Irish government 
has a sizeable task on its hands. Fines 
for both union leaders who encourage 
freeze-breaking strikes and employers 
conceding wage rises above the new 
norm are one thing. But the Irish may 
find more subtle ways of getting round 
the situation. A little extra overtime can 
go a long way towards melting a freeze, 
especially with such a loosely-knit 
legislative framework as the one Mr 
Colley announced. 

On Wednesday the Irish bank 
officials, on strike since April 30th, 
resumed work, behind closed doors. It 
will be the best part of a month before 
the banks actually begin across-the- 
counter operations, so great is the back¬ 
log of work. When the banks have 
caught up with what has been going 
on in Ireland since they had to stop, 
the Central Bank will be in a better 
position to advise the government on 
how the economy has moved since 
April. Sadly enough for inflation-hit 
Dublin, it is likely to be bad news. Six 
per cent may still be more than the 
economy can afford. 

Japanese textiles _ 

The other lobby 


Tokyo 

On Saturday the Japanese prime 
minister, Mr Eisaku Sato, is going to 
Washington again. But there is small 
possibility of a last minute surrender to 
a voluntary agreement for the restriction 
of Japanese textile exports to forestall 
the Mills bill. Mr Nixon is not the only 
premier with a powerful textile lobby. 

The Japanese textile industry is 
centred in Osaka, 300 miles to the west 
of Tokyo, and has a reputation for 
refusing to be bullied by Tokyo. 
Reports last autumn that the prime 
minister had assured President Nixon that 
he would speed a textile agreement 
between their two countries enraged the 



Irish bank bossas: about that batktog 


Though onr feet are 
on the ground in Africa, our 
horizons are a good deal wider 


We can help you right round the world. 

Our natural development as the bank for business in 
Africa, with over 1,200 offices in 19 countries of that 
rapidly developing continent, has meant a major 
involvement in Africa's trade not only with Britain but 
with the world. Our expertise in speeding up your 
overseas operations, wherever they may be, now has an 
even wider reach through the recent formation of 
Standard and Chartered Banking Group. 


You have quick and convenient access to this 
expertise right here in London. Just telephone our Business 
Development Division at Head Office, 10 Clements Lane, 
London, E.C.4. (Telephone 01-623 7500) and we will call 
on you. 

By having the same banking organisation working for 
you at both ends you will find you have a very good 
vantage point for your overseas operations without 
getting up from your desk. 


Standard Bank 


The Standard Bank Limited The bank that builds business 

A member of Standard end Chartered Banking Group 
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Osaka textile community whose 
picturesque meeting place is the “cotton 
industry club/’ an aged building with 
marble busts and high ceilings which 
reeks of Manchester and free trade. It 
lias been solidly backed by at least 50 
local members of parliament. Also it has 
had many sympathisers in Tokyo, helped 
by a kind of nationalism which resolved 


itself at times into such simple cries as: 
“It’s time we taught the Americans a 
lesson.” A small and vocal minority 
privately invoked memories of the Pacific 
war. 

This combination has proved too 
strong for the government, which usually 
wins in head-on confrontations with 
business. When Mr Kiichi Miyazawa 


took over as minister of international 
trade and industry early this year, he 
had explicit instructions from the prime 
minister to get the textiles problem sorted 
out. But even the agile Mr Miyazawa 
could make no progress, not least because 
of the poorness of the American argu¬ 
ment on paper. The textile lobby had 
sympathisers in his own ministry. 


Much controversy will surround the 
exact causes of the failure at Yarra, since 
the steel span was the responsibility of 
Freeman Fox and the pier and founda¬ 
tions were designed by another firm, 
Maunsell of Australia. Construction was 
the job of a third company. 

Lack of communications could be a 
contributory cause of bridge failures. 
Large bridges require a large number of 
experts in separate fields, in foundations, 
wind, concrete, steel, and so on. Glaring 
mistakes in the work of another expert 
arc easy to spot but marginal errors are 
sometimes very difficult to find. The 
people who pay for bridges to be built 
are hardly ever qualified to judge the 
technical competence of the designs 
presented to them. Lack of communica¬ 
tions was found to be a major problem 
when the King's bridge in Melbourne 
collapsed a few years ago. Consulting 
engineers, such as Freeman Fox, pay 
enormous attention to this problem. 

Another problem is that of inspection. 
Materials are required to meet specifica¬ 
tions, and samples are inspected regularly 
by both the manufacturers and the con¬ 
sultants. All the same, sub-standard 
material has been known to slip through, 
contributing to failure. 

It is remarkable that so many bridges 
are built without trouble, and a tribute 
to the engineers that this is so. But the 
authorities who finance them should be 
prepared to pay for still more rigorous 
tests. 


The bridge over the River Yarra 


It is too early to pass judgment on the 
disaster when the Yarra bridge in 
Australia broke during construction, 
killing over 30 people. But some general 
observations on such feats of engineering 
are justified. The first is the comment 
of an expert from the universities, where 
much of the expertise on this subject is 
concentrated. His view on the box girder 
type of construction used at Yarra, and 
in the Milford Haven bridge, designed 
by the same engineers (Freeman Fox and 
Partners of London), which collapsed this 
summer, is that: “We don’t know 
everything about it yet. We do not know 
what the safety factor is in terms of the 
load the structure can take before it 
breaks.” 

The box girder is a refinement of the 
old-fashioned suspension bridge, light and 
with enormous strength in proportion to 
the materials used. The suspension bridge 
is literally suspended from cables 
stretching from large towers. The box 
girder is a rectangular structure put end 
to end to span over the river, which may 
be strengthened by ‘radiating cables, but 
is frequently not. While under construc¬ 
tion, its two lengthy reach towards each 
other, or towards the next pier; they can 
“ flap around in the wind,” as one 
engineer put it, without the supports they 
will have when construction is completed. 

Prewar bridges were twice as heavy as 


the loads they should carry, but modem 
bridges can carry twice their own weight. 
Modem methods are here to stay. Their 
strength, can be tested adequately in the 
laboratory, and this is done with many of 
the more difficult bridges. But the 
number of failures in recent years suggests 
that it should be done more often. 

Some bridges collapse when they are 
in service, as the Tacoma Narrows bridge 
did in the United States. Its main span 
was 2,800 ft; it vibrated so much it 
earned the nickname “ Galloping Gertie.” 
The bridge attracted traffic far in excess 
of forecasts because of its tourist appeal. 
When it collapsed, the investigating 
committee found that the stiffening girder 
and deck acted as an aerofoil section, 
like the wing of an aircraft. Since then 
much work has been done on wind tunnel 
tests for bridges. 

Mosts disasters, however, occur while a 
bridge is being built. Imagine the simplest 
stone or brick bridge. On first reflection 
it is remarkable that the stones in the 
centre of the arch stay put. They do so 
because the stones comprising the rest of 
the bridge are exerting forces to compress 
them into place. This is true of a bridge 
when completed, but during construction 
the stability is less, especially at certain 
crucial moments, and some of the 
components are subject to particular 
stress. 


WHAT THE BOX GIRDER BRIDGE SHOULD LOOK LIKE 







_ 





MILFORD HAVEN 

5th coffin about to be moved 


Diaphragm 
broke 



YARRA 


^ Work in progress, strengthening steel span. 

I this 1 $ a change in the original design 


Rivets and bolts broks first, 
says ons sys-witnsss 


Foundations 



Although both involve the box 
girder method, the Yarra and 
Milford Haven bridges were at 

S uite different stages when 
iey collapsed. Neither had 
reached construction of the 
centre span, which should be 
the time of greatest stress. 
Even at Milford Haven con¬ 
clusions about what happened 
are tentative; nothing has 
been shown to date to 
implicate the design of 
Temporary Freeman Fox. At Yarra not 
guide-ropes even a preliminary verdict 
can be given. 

It will be noticed that the 
pier ie placed on a ptfvot. This 
~ normal, and is intended to 
ive the bridge greater flexi- 
ility to adjust to weather and 
other conditions. Drawings 
not to scale. 


U-Pier 



Pivot 
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European banks 

Getting closer 


The bland expressions of the perpetrators 
only adds to the mystery of the deal 
between Credit Lyonnais and Commerz¬ 
bank, respectively the second largest 
bank in France and the third largest in 
Germany. They imply that it is a 
permanent act of union, involving 
reciprocal support, co-ordination of 
activities and mutual co-operation in the 
sphere of administrative organisation 
(three of their phrases). It will apply 
" to all spheres of banking activity, 
financial operations and services.” But 
they immediately note that it will not be 
consummated by an exchange of shares ; 
they suggest it cannot 'be, since the 
French partner belongs to the govern¬ 
ment. The two banks “will eaph retain 
their own financial autonomy, 
personality and statutory characteristics.” 

The result is that the outside world is 
roughly free to think what it likes. The 
planned association may be a grand but 
rather empty gesture, promising little 
more than a correspondent relationship 
between the banks, which is the oldest 
kind of collaboration known to banking. 
Or it may have all the attributes of a 
merger short of the structural integration 
which has been ruled out. If so, its 
combined resources would make it the 
world’s fifth biggest bank. On the recent 
reckoning of Fortune, Credit Lyonnais 
ranks 13th on its own with deposits of 
$7.4 billion, while Commerzbank is well 
down the line with $4.7 billion. By com¬ 
parison the First National City Bank 
of New York has deposits of $19 billion 
worldwide, muscle which accounts for 
some of the inroads it has been making 
in Europe to the disgruntlement of the 
locals (who find it more aggressive than 
the even bigger Bank of America). 

The foreign competition is certainly a 
reason for the tie-up. Another relevant 
factor is the common market’s blueprint 
for monetary union by 1980. However 
the banks 1 plan works out in practice— 
and there are grounds for thinking they 
are somewhat hazy about the details 
themselves at this stage—the concept is 
sufficiently bold to be politically signifi¬ 
cant. It could not have been negotiated 
without the approval of the French 
government at least. And one thing the 
French art‘likely to insist on is that any 
otfyer bank^|jfc|t join with their banks, 
or Ilshat joiMWparticular consortium, 
should be fioot. the common market. 
In short at th#%*dfe}ent the agreement 
looks like a ^tentamre, limited, well- 
hedged, but at the same time distinct 
and historic kind of step—leading 
eventually perhaps to Eurobanking. 



Japan : home for a reactor 


Nuclear ships _ 

Sitting on it 


Japanese and German firms are to 
embark on a joint venture to develop 
nuclear container ships for use between 
the Far East and western Europe. They 
are backing their commercial judgment, 
and good luck to them. No prototype 
nuclear ship has proved a money-spinner, 
and not so long back the United States 
announced that the Savannah is to be 
put in mothballs. 

British shipowners believe nucleai 
ships are unattractive. They are watch¬ 
ing the position carefully, especially 
since their oil costs are soaring. If the 
balance tips the other way, they say, 
they can buy nuclear ships from the 
Germans or Japanese. However, two 
British shipbuilders, Vickers and Gam- 
mell Laird, believe nuclear ships could 
be commercial if built on a fleet prin¬ 
ciple, as the German-Japanese group 
intends. Even so, at perhaps $25 million 
a ship, the British yards cannot go it 


alone. The Government has refused to 
back them: rightly, since this is a suit¬ 
able terrain for a private enterprise 
consortium. But the Labour government 
did ask a working party to do an up-to- 
date study of the economics. In May 
Mr Harold Lever, the Paymaster- 
General, told Parliament that the 
eminent experts had given the thumbs 
down, but that he would publish their 
report. The Conservatives, though hint¬ 
ing that they agree tentatively with the 
report, have not carried out this under¬ 
taking. They were not bound to do 
so. ‘But Vickers had submitted its 
detailed work to public scrutiny. In all 
fairness, its official detractors should do 
so too. 

EEC 


Planning lessons 

Brussels 

Another piece of Christmas pudding 
with the sixpence in it has come out of 
the common market this week. The 
committee which brings together the top 
medium-term planners in the Six has, 
for the first time, produced quantitative 
guidelines for price rises and growth in 
gross national product. For 1971-75, the 
third medium-term programme, the 
annual average growth targets, in real 
terms, are: Germany, 4.3 per cent 
to 4.8 per cent ; France, 5.4 per cent 
to 5.9 per cent ; Italy, 5.7 per cent to 

6.2 per cent ; Netherlands, 4.5 per cent 
to 5.0 per cent ; Belgium, 4.3 per cent 
to 4.8 per cent ; and Luxemburg, 3.0 
per cent to 3.5 per cent. 

The committee was disturbed by the 
range of expectations on prices. Germany 
is catering for an inflation of only 

2.2 per cent a year ; the Netherlands 
and Belgium were going to be satisfied 
with 4 per cent If these trends were 
realised, prices would have diverged by 
as much as 10 per cent at the end of the 
five years, which might call for currency 
revaluations to correct it. So the Six's 
goal will be to narrow the range of 

Continued on page Sg 


Key indicators: world commodity prices 


Tin support 

Greater stability in tin is expected. 
After six months' suspension the 
buffer stock is restored on the LME. 
The buffer buys in slack markets and 
sells when demand is high. Its new 
zone is rather higher than the old 
range, at £1.350 to £1,550, but this will 
make little difference for the moment 
to the market price, now £1,540. 


Index 
1963=100 
Oct Oct 
14 21 


Percentage 
change on 
one one 
month year 
ago ego 


All Items 120.9 120.2* - 2.0 + 0.4 

Food 136.8 136.6* - 0.5 +11.9 

Fibres 755 75.1* - 2.8 - 5.3 

Metals 199.5 192.0 - 9.4 -24.6 

Miscall. 106.0 107.0* + 3.4 - 3.3 


*Provlslanal 
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Come for a dip in 
our Euro-dollar pool. 


If you want a big international loan, come to a big 
international bank group: the National Westminster. 
Through its subsidiary, Westminster Foreign Bank 
Ltd., the National Westminster can produce the fi¬ 
nance you need for overseas expansion or investment. 

Through its wide international financial network, 
the National Westminster can provide Euro-dollar 
loans or other currency finance on the scale you need 
in any country in the world. 

Make use of the big international expertise of a big 
international bank group. We’ll be glad to help. 


National Westminster Bank 

ILwv Our roots am our branches 






Here come362weary creatures 
that want a cool reception. 


Here they come. Marching 
off a jumbo jet after a 7-hour flight. 
They're not the kind of creatures 
to mess around with. They don’t 
want to wait in some blistering air¬ 
port for their luggage. They want a 
cool reception. 

But there's nothing simple 
about cooling an airport. It takes 
some pretty sophisticated know¬ 
how. You're not just cooling off 
rooms. You're cooling off people. 


Herds of people. And that's une of 
the most demanding things you can 
ask of an air-conditioning system. 

Major airports around Eu¬ 
rope found this out. And that's where 
Borg-Warner’s York Division came 
into the picture. They designed 
equipment that could run nonstop 
for 24 hours a day. And you need 
that to cool the huge new terminals 
for jumbo jets. For example, Orly 
Airport, outside Paris, needed a 


Bors-Warner products are available from these BorgrWarner dl 
EUROPE ;N.V„ Amsterdam;- MARSON FRANCE,S.A.R 
Bielefeld. Air Conditioning A Refrigeration : YORK INTI 
TRIEL BRISSONNEAU-YORK S.A., Paris: BROWN 
MORSE CHAIN DIVISION, Letchworth, England; BYI 


subsidiaries’'arid affiliates In Europe: Chemicals &lPlastics: MARBON 
m. i om.«TiONAL oivisf^^Geneva: Y<§Rk’ [W^bN^LTaf Uondo'nl^^FRofD MNDUs! 
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capacity of 4,200 tons. That’s 
enough to cool 6,000 hotel rooms. 
It takes some exceptional equip¬ 
ment to handle that kind of demand. 

Maybe that’s why archi¬ 
tects, engineers and airport author¬ 
ities all over Europe wanted York 
products when they planned for air¬ 
port expansion. At London, Orly, 
Geneva, and Madrid, they had York 
equipment already. And Paris Nord 
and Frankfurt decided they wanted 
York for their new 747 terminals. 
That's some testimonial. 

You won’t just find York in 
the airport, though. When you get 
downtown, you’ll find many hotels 
that use York products. Most Hilton 
Hotels do, as well as many Inter¬ 
continental Hotels. And you’ll find 
York helping to keep people cool in 
places like the nuclear physics lab¬ 


oratory at Oxford University, the 
new United Nations office building 
in Geneva, the Parliament building 
in Prague, and in Vienna’s largest 
hospital. 

York has more than 600 
major installations in Europe. But 
that’s not all. In Japan, York equip¬ 
ment is helping to air-condition the 
World Trade Center buildings in 
Tokyo and Kobe. And in Australia, 
the Stock Exchange building in Mel¬ 
bourne and Brisbane’s Bank of New 
South Wales. 

Maybe you didn't know it, 
but York is only one of over eighty 
divisions and subsidiaries that 
make up Borg-Warner’s operation 
in 22 countries. There's Marbon In¬ 
ternational, for example, that revo¬ 
lutionized the world of plastics with 
their Cycolac® ABS. You’ll find it in 


everything from telephones to car 
bodies. Borg-Warner Ltd. in Eng* 
land developed an automatic trans¬ 
mission for small cars, giving most 
Europeans their first taste of shift- 
free driving. The Byron Jackson 
Pump Division is the leading pro- 
ducerof heavy-duty pumps for such 
uses as nuclear power plants, irri¬ 
gation, and oil pipelines. 

We could go on forever. 
And maybe we will. But wherever 
you find people with herd-size prob¬ 
lems, there’s a good chance you'll 
find Borg-Warner there helping 
them find an answer. 
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Draw this shape 
on your blotter and 
let it worry you. 


Worry you, it should. 

If you’ve never thought of investing 
or selling m Australia. 

We're one of the most prosperous 
markets the world has ever seen. 

With a most outstanding national 
growth rate* an expected 6 5 per cent 
average a year in the 1970’s. 

What's more, we're a politically stable 
country. With something that's rare in these 
times: a good industrial relations record 


If you're an investor, Austialia can 
give you the kind of long-term return you're 
looking for. 

If a manufacturer, the kind of sales. 

At A.N.Z. Bank we have all the facts 
about Australia's tremendous growth and 
the Pacific boom at our fingertips. 

If you contact our Cornhill office, we’ll be 
delighted to send you some literature about 
it, or answer any questions you may have. 


i 



Bank 

Australia and New Zealand Banking Group Limited, 
incorporating A.N.*. Bank and E.S & A Bank 


71 Cornhill, London, EC3V 3PR. Tel: 01*623 7111. 
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Continued from page 84 
price rises to between 2 per cent for 
Germany (1.8 per cent for consumer 
prices) and an upper limit of 3.3 per 
cent (3.1 per cent) for the Netherlands. 
As for unemployment, the suggested 
admissable rates range from 0.8 per cent 
for Germany to 1.7 per cent for Italy ; 
but these are relatively meaningless 
because all the Six, except Italy, are 
relying increasingly on foreign migrants. 

Montedison 

Try again 

Rome 

It has been evident for some time that 
all was not well at Montedison, 
Europe’s second largest chemicals group. 
The shares stand at an all-time low. A 
month ago it was rumoured, and quickly 
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denied, that no dividend would be paid 
this year ; and one director took the 
dramatic step of issuing an injunction 
against persons unknown for conspiracy 
to damage the company. Now the chair¬ 
man, Signor Cesare Merzagora, has 
resigned: he only took over in the 
spring, in an effort to reconcile the war¬ 
ring factions among the shareholders. 
Now another confrontation looks quite 
possible. 

Montedison consists of nearly 1,000 
firms. The company’s performance this 
year is a little difficult to gauge. A recent 
statement admitted a fall in the cash 
flow while making no mention at all of 
profits. The saving grace was a small 
rise in sales. Although strikes have 
obviously hit the company, its internal 
power struggles cannot have helped. The 
main arguments have been between the 
state shareholders, IRI and ENI, and 
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private shareholders. Among the large 
private shareholders are Fiat, Pirelli, 
and Bastogi, but there are also 330,000 
small investors. Montedison itself, whose 
architect was Signor Giorgio Valerio, is 
the result of a merger five years ago 
between Montecatini and Edison. Signor 
Valerio remained as chairman, but lost 
effective control, until he was succeeded 
by Signor Merzagora this year. Signor 
Merzagora, who resigned from the presi¬ 
dency of the senate in 1967 after making 
right wing declarations' deemed incom¬ 
patible with his functions, wanted at 
Montedison to guarantee “ the private 
character ” and “ absolute indepen¬ 
dence ” of the company ; in other words, 
less intervention from the government 
side. This seems to have brought about 
his downfall. Now the company seems 
to need firm leadership to resolve its 
problems more than ever. 


It's not too tough in Puerto Rico 


Puerto Rico is recovering from its worst 
floods siince Hurricane San Felipe in 
1929. Over $30 million worth of damage 
has been caused. For some time the 
island will be preoccupied with repair¬ 
ing roads torn open, bridges washed 
away and fields destroyed. But 'in the 
long-term how will it find more jobs for 
the unemployed, while remaining com¬ 
petitive in the United States ? 

On Puerto Rico’s south coast a maze 
of giant, shiny silver pipes sprouts in 
one-time sugar oane fields. Already 
$800 million has been invested in four 
oil refineries—three* of them, Common¬ 
wealth Oil Refining, Phillips Petroleum 
and Sun Oil, on die south coast, and 
one, Gulf Oil, on the north—with a 
growing ring of petrochemical plants 
around them. By next year at least 
$1 billion, mostly from the United States, 
will have been sunk into this sector in 
Puerto Rico. 

Puerto Rico’s push forward into indus¬ 
trialisation is the envy of many of its 
Caribbean neighbours. Gross national 
product has grown at an annual 6 per 
cent to 7 per cent, in real terms; last 
year real income a head, at $955, was 
about three and a half times higher than 
in 1940. But, although petrochemicals is 
one of the fastest growing industries, 
there has bem little rationalisation of the 
still predominant textile and garment 
industries, which lose 'hardly any of their 
dependence on the mainland. Well over 
90 per cent of all Puerto Rican exports 
still go to the United States; most 
factories find that their fortunes go up 
and down with those of big brother. 

The government hopes that the oil 
refineries will attract other processing 
plaints so that in five years' time heavy 
industry will produce half the island’s 
manufacturing income. But this could be 
optimistic. lake its neighbours, Puerto 


Rico is faced with a seemingly per¬ 
manent unemployment of 11 per cent to 
13 per cent (more like 33 per cent when 
underemployment is included), but at 
the same time a severe shortage of skilled 
workers and good middle-management. 
The snag is that the need to woo skilled 
personnel from the mainland will whittle 
away Puerto Rico’s remaining edge on 
wages. 

Although the hourly earnings of 
Puerto Rioan workers in a garment, shoe 
or textile factory are still $0.75 or 
$1 lower than on the mainland, they 
have come pretty close to those paid in 
relatively depressed areas like North and 
South Carolina and Mississippi, which 
are Puerto Rico’s most likely competitors 
for investment. In heavy industries, how¬ 
ever, Puerto Rico still offers a wage 
advantage of between $1.25 and $1.75, 
despite the fact that capital goods pro¬ 
ducers in Puerto Rico pay about 50 per 
cent more to their workers than textile 
or clothing factories. But for how much 
longer ? 

One part of the barrage of incentives 
to invest in Puerto Rico, the lure of 
cheap labour, looks like disappearing. 
How, then, to attract foreign investors 
not only to come but to stay once the 
tax holiday is over ? Puerto Rico will 
need a good deal more than the annual 
$500 million it has had from the United 
States (half the total new investment in 
the island) to build up its heavy 
industry. At present baits include com¬ 
plete exemption from federal taxes, 
exemption up to 17 years from local 
corporate, property and municipal taxes, 
and, in any case, a considerably lower 
corporate tax rate than, on the mainland. 

So the 2.7 million Puerto Ricans now 
face a tricky stage on their way to 
becoming a fully fledged industrial 



satellite of the United States. Economic 
success and political stability arc likely 
to depend on whether Puerto Rico can 
cope with its unemployment problem 
better than its neighbours. The experience 
in flic southern province of Guyana, 
where unemployment shot up from 
18 per cent to 26 per cent after the 
completion of the Phillips oil refinery, 
is no good omen. All the same, a good 
many Puerto Ricans will continue to 
survive and at a pretty comfortable level 
— on what they can earn here and there 
and bn support from some better-off 
rekstiye in New Yoifc or at home. Judging 
by v $|e *small, but newly built, stone 
houqds, with a large American car 
prajti^ triongride, all over the country, 
tl^Jboafr in Puertc Rico are plutocrats 
byi (t #f standards of the Commonwealth 
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Oil and salt water mix 


The market reacted coldly to the news 
of British Petroleum’s North Sea oil 
strike, marking the share down 3d, on 
the Tuesday of the announcement, to 
86s. Despite demand on Wall Street, the 
price sagged again to 84s 3d on Thurs¬ 
day. The strike had, for one thing, been 
anticipated and the price had edged up 
1 os since the beginning of the month. 
Heavy dealing in New York, which 
caused something of a mystery at the 
time, was followed a week or so later by 
press speculation about an oil find. Ever 
since the Phillips discovery of the Eko- 
fisk field in the spring, there had been 
hopes of underwater oil in the British 
sector. 

But hope was not translated into 
enthusiasm. Their experience of the 
Alaska discoveries—illustrated by the 
pinnacle on the share price chart—left 
oil share prospectors wiser and more 
sceptical. The adage about selling on a 



strike has certainly been borne in inind. 
And to back up hunch with wisdom, a 
bearish report by brokers W. Greenwell 
came out on strike Tuesday. 'Tlhe report 
is long, thorough, and pessimistic about 
both the short- and longer-term prospect 
for the industry. The excess of crude 
supply over demand, increasing competi¬ 
tion, inflation, higher taxes to producer 
countries all lead to the conclusion that 
the oil industry is, broadly, ex-growth 
from the earnings point of view ; “ flat 
and unexciting ” over a 5- to 10-year 
period. 

Every company reckons that it can 
prove the exception to the rule—and 
home oil for Britain could produce some 
super-normal profits for BP on the sales 
needed to cope with the natural growth 
in demand. But the Middle East will 
continue to satisfy the great bulk of 
BP’s needs and those old bugbears of the 
company—freight costs and margins— 
will remain the key to profitability for 
the rest of this year and next. These are 
highly unpredictable depending as 
they do on sptrt tanker rates and how 
much recourse BP has to have to short¬ 
term charters. Third quarter results 
may look good, following higher than 
anticipated sales. But these, and the 
extra tonnage needed to compensate 
for the forced cutback of Libyan pro¬ 
duction and the " accidental ” breakage 
of the Tapline in Syria, have pushed 
freight rates from Worldscale (an index 
of spot rates) 72 in the second quarter 
! 9^9 U P to 201 in the third quarter 
of 1970. In the last three months of this 
year, BP will start paying higher taxes 
to the governments of Libya, Iraq and 
Arabia. Greenwell reckons that higher 
taxes and the 30 cents increase in posted 
prices in Libya has cut margins per 
barrel from 42 cents to 25 cents. 

For the vear, Greenwell is forecasting 
profits of £70 mn, compared with last 
year's £97 mn. which, if tHp dividend 
is uncut, will be uncovered, leaving a 



Sea Quest: up to its tegs in oil 


cash flow insufficient to keep up the 
huge capital expenditure programme 
(£244 mn last year). With transitional 
relief and Iranian compensation coining 
to an end, the chairman has warned of 
a rights issue sometime, and the possible 
dilution is dangling over ithe share price. 

Although Sohio has just reported strik¬ 
ingly increased quarterly earnings (up 
62% on the corresponding period), thiis 
is largely because of the tax losses it has 
been able to use for the first time from 
the BP American operations that were 
taken over. Greenwell has made a brave 
stab at estimating how much Sohio is 
now worth to the BP share price, dis¬ 
counting back from the expected future' 
goodies. On a p/e of 11, it reckons the 
non-American interests are worth £770 
mn, Sohio £333 mn and other American 
production interests £333, giving a back¬ 
ing per Share of 70s ud, or 79s 5d at 
a 30% dollar premium. An enormous 
amount of worthwhile work obviously 
went into the report, but much 
of the reasoning starts from assump¬ 
tions which, 'by their nature, may now 
be wrong. It is some comfort that 
the, final “fundamental’’ price was, in 
fact so close, rather than so far, from the 
market’s pre-strike judgment. Perhaps 
the market has done its sums right on 
the North Sea, by hunch. But the North 
Sea find could be much bigger than the 
market thinks. 








The New Bank for 
Your Partnership in 
the Common Market 


and EFTA. j 


The streams of traffic and the flow of business converge 
on the ’Hannover-Kreuz’, one of the greatest 
European autobahn junctions, not far from the Hannover Fair. * 

Here in the heart of Europe, where the world-renowned M 

Volkswagen is produced, and where the Common Market 
and EFTA meet — here one of the most dynamic universal 
banks, the Norddeutsche Landesbank is at your service. 

Hand in hand with the Provincial Government and the Jk 

Savings Banks, four banks fully conversant with the economy 
of the country have amalgamated to become a powerful 
partner for you so as to offer you the concentrated capital 4H|| 
force of a province which has at Its disposal fast highways, 
land, and rtnan-power. MS 

United we are even more effective for you. ^ 

Norddeutsche Landesbank 

Qirozentrale 

Hannover — Braunschweig 




These securities* having been sold this announcement appears as a matter of record onfy. 
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Fl oating bonds 

Tax chink 

A small chink in the armour of the 
interest equalisation tax has been 
opened up by Bankers Trust Company 
of New York. The bank had subscribed 
to the Insilco issue, a $25 mn floating 
rate bond issued in July, and thereby 
lain itself open to the tax (currently 
standing at nf%). A ruling has just 
been obtained from the corporate tax 
branch of the Internal Revenue Service 
that exempts it. 

The argument used by the bank was 
that floating rate bonds were no different 
in principle from the normal debt 
obligations, like syndicated loans or 
promissory notes, that form the staple 
► of normal banking business. Because 
there is, apparently, a reasonably good 
market in the notes, the problem of 
their being considered long term debt 
did not materially arise. In the same 
way, therefore, as American banks 
have been permitted to subscribe to 
syndicated loans without incurring the 
interest equalisation tax, it was argued 
that floating rate notes could be 
regarded as short term securities 
acquired “ in the normal course of 
banking business” and as eligible for 
the exemption provided under Section 
4914 (b)(2)(A) of the Internal 

Revenue Code. 

The implications for the Eurobond 
market are Only moderately interesting. 
Bankers Trust International, the London 
subsidiary of Bankers Trust Company of 
New York, had pioneered, with S. G. 
Warburg and White* Weld, the public 
offering of floating rate bonds, 
beginning with the $125 mn Enel issue 
and most recently with the Argentine 
issue. After the initial euphoria, the 
managers of floating rate issues had 
1 l>egun to notice some hardening of 
attitudes against them. For the General 
Cable issue, S. G. Warburg had taken 
the precaution of placing the entire $25 
mn first, before re-offering to the public. 
The exemption will mean that American 
banks and branches will he able to sub¬ 
scribe to issues. The wording of tbe 
ruling has also permitted American banks 
to trade in the aftermarket in these 
notes. 

All this should be of great interest 
to, Schroder Wagg, which recently 
sponsored an issue of Eurocommercial 
by three American companies, 
ers had not offered these to 
American branches, because of the 
interest equalisation tax difficulty. Where 
the regulations may still apply, however, 
is,^Regulation M,.which restricts (for 
mbjoey; supply reasons) the < ability * of 


American branches to import currency 
for use in America. The Pepsico floating 
rate issue, for example, was to finance 
the acquisition of Wilson Sporting 
Goods. It is doubtful if the banks will 
be encouraged to subscribe to this type 
of note. 


Stock markets _ 

Hanging fire 

British equities have milled about un - 
certainly if not unhopefully for the 
second week running. At 369.3 on 
Thursday afternoon the Financial Times 
industrial ordinary index was within a 
few percentage points of the recent peak 
of 378.4 reached on October 7, and 
many brokers were confident that, given 
an appropriate signal from Wall Street, 
the recovery would be resumed without 
delay. However, it was also noted that 
turnover had thinned and that the 
market was even more distinctly profes - 
sional. And there are few signs that 
additional encouragement will be drawn 
from either the statistical picture or the 
Government’s economic actions in the 
near future. A further restraining influ¬ 
ence this week has been the behaviour 
of the Australian mining market, where 
for once the bears made most of the 
running. 

The gilt-edged market, meanwhile, 
has not got too excited over the cut 
in the French Bank rate, and is much 
more interested in what Mr Barber 
will say to Parliament next Tuesday. 
The more optimistic are once again 
talking of a Bank Rate cut. But there 
is not much turnover. Some building 
society interest has been observed in the 
low coupon short dated stocks ; but 
when the mediums and long stocks 
began to move following the French 
bank rate cut, selling quickly developed 


and the market ended easier. 

Meanwhile shaft prices continued to 
undergo a mild correction on American 
exchanges, writes The Economises Wall 
Street correspondent. Some analysts 
were expecting the indecisive pattern to 
prevail until at least the November 3rd 
elections. Negative factors remained the 
dominant market influences. These 
included disappointing third quarter 
earnings reports ; continuation of the 
General Motors strike, now entering its 
sixth week ; concern over the economy’s 
still paradoxical combination of sluggish¬ 
ness and stubborn inflation ; and finally 
continued frustrations in the internation¬ 
al political sphere. At the close on Wed¬ 
nesday the Dow Jones industrial average 
stood at 759.65, down 3 points for the 
week. Early in Wednesday’s trading 
session the market rallied by ,7 points in 
response to a report from Saigon specu¬ 
lating that the United States and South. 
Vietnam would declare a unilateral 
ceasefire before the end of October. This 
quickly faded after the White House 
repudiated the report. Analysts never¬ 
theless thought the quick surge was 
significant evidence of the market’s 
readiness to break out on good news. 

A major source of potential strength 
according to brokers has been the recent 
return to the market of a number of 
institutional investors, notably banks and 
mutual funds, which until only about a 
month ago had chosen to remain on the 
sidelines. Many of these institutions 
appear ready to buy favoured stocks on 
weakness, limiting the market’s down¬ 
side risk. But while some institutional 
funds have now come back, there seem 
to he plenty more still on the sideline. 
A spokesman for the mutual funds 
industry announced early in the week 
that the funds’ holdipgs of cash and 
other liquid assets at the end of Septem¬ 
ber amounted to $4.6 bn or 10.4% of 
their net assets. This was down only 
slightly from $4.79 bn or n.3% the 
month before. 







Associated Hotels 

Peacetime 

mercenaries 

If hijacking becomes even more of a 
menace than it is today, Securicor will 
have found a whole new field of lousiness. 
After the phenomenal 25% compound 
growth of the past five years, the need 
for new markets is perhaps almost as 
pressing as the development of its 
existing one—though even here the 
potential is still enormous. At any rate, 
ScGuricor’s pre-tax profit in the year 
ending September will be at least 
£900,000 compared with £716,000 in 
the previous year. With turnover up 


Computer classic 

The London Stock Exchange’s sad 
experience with computers is just about 
classic. It made most of the mistakes 
that most other organisations make, but 
as an association it lives in a goldfish 
bowl and cannot hide its misdeeds the 
way almost everyone else manages to. 
But the exchange had some luck. It spent 
£700,000, most of which is lost, but that’s 
not much in comparison with some other 
computer projects. 

The Stock Exchange chose to put on 
computers nothing less than the sorting, 
listing and matching of all securities 
bought and sold through the exchange’s 
196 brokers and 28 jobbers. The trouble 
was that these member firms handle 9,500 
British securities plus : an uncounted 
number of foreign ones and, with the 
exception of the leading 200 British 
securities, these transactions had never 
before been centralised. So the exchange 
was attempting to computerise an opera¬ 
tion with which it was not familiar and 
any basic book on computer applications 
will tell you that you cannot computerise 
a procedure until it has been thoroughly 
analysed and precisely defined. 

The goal decided, the exchange wished 
to be liberal about the kind of input data 
it would accept from the 50 or so member 
firms that already had computer systems 
of their own. This was probably a mistake 
because input incompatibilities are 
extensive and time-consuming to over¬ 
come. However, the exchange was start¬ 
ing late—if it had begun earlier, it could 
have laid down strict requirements for 
member firms’ computers—and as the 
member firms are also its employers it 
felt it was in no position to dictate harsh 
terms. 

To sort out the incompatible inputs, 
the Stock Exchange was then talked into 
buying a Ferranti Argus computer to 
interface with the two ICL 1903 A 
computers that were the heart of the 
system. As it turned out, this was a 
mistake because Ferranti was unable , to 
■■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ■ 


from £15.5 mn to £20 mn, the 
company’s margins are down a little, to 
4i%- At the moment, apparently, its 
turnover rate on an annual basis is about 
£23£ mn, which does not represent the 
sort of growth it has been accustomed to 
in the past. But then again, the para¬ 
phernalia of airport security, with trained 
dogs and metal detectors, must make for 
sonic fairly delicious high-margin 
business. 

As a 100% subsidiary of Kensington 
Palace Hotel, itself 53% owned by 
Associated Hotels, Securicor has been the 
bait dangled before investors. 

But the Kensington Palace Hotel has 
itself produced a 20i% profits increase, 
while the Grand Hotel at Folkestone is 
now showing an undisclosed improve¬ 
ment. So that, and the 20% increase also 


develop the proper programmes to do the 
job and had to subcontract the work to 
an outside software company, complicat¬ 
ing the administration of the project. 
With hindsight, it is easy to say these 
problems could have been foreseen but 
there arc so many types of computer 
equipment facing the prospective user 
that mistake's in choosing equipment are 
all too common. 

Tf these were not disadvantages enough, 
the Slock Exchange then decided that it 
must have the system operational before 
February 15th next, Decimalisation Day. 
There were good external reasons for 
imposing the deadline, decimalisation 
itself and the then-upcoming Ilcasman 
report that threatened to overturn the 
exchange’s basic accounting procedures. If 
the computer system were to pay for 
itself, it would have to operate at least 
four or five years and this meant a 
start-up date in 1969. However, these 
external pressures had nothing to do with 
the realities of setting up a complex 
computer system, w'hieh often takes more 
than the two or three years normally 
allotted. Many systems have taken seven 
years to set up. 

There were other problems. The Stock 
Exrhangc never succeeded in building 
up the team of computer analysts and 
programmers it desired, a common 
difficulty because of the shortage of 
computer staff. The exchange found it 
impossible to recruit people who knew 
both computer programming and stock 
exchange procedures. 

The result was that when trials began 
last February, as they had to if 
the deadline was to be met, the Ferranti 
machine was not yet in operation. Its 
functions could be simulated but the 
varying input data gave so much trouble 
that the test results were too fragmentary 
to be meaningful. The exchange is now 
back to square one, waiting for a decision 
to be taken on the Ilcasman recommenda¬ 
tions before it starts again on the^roject. 


being produced by Associated Hotels, is 
part of the argument against 
complaining too much over the 6% 
rights issues that the company had 
apparently decided to offer every three 
years—diluting some 2% per annum of 
the company’s normal 20% to 30% 
growth. (Next year’s issue has probably 
been put off.) 

Over the longer term, the problem of 
how far the company can go on with its 
policy of adding to existing hotels rather 
than building new ones must put a 
question mark over Associated's growth 
rate. Rut the lease on Arlington Court 
Hotel at London airport, a new hotel 
taken over by Associated last March, 
takes some of the edge off that query. 
'The cost-cutting at head office, with the 
abolition of chauffeurs, desks, personal 
.secretaries and the directors’ dining 
room, ail add up to a style of manage¬ 
ment which in the short term may pro¬ 
duce economies but in the longer term 
may not amount to very much in overall 
savings. 

The market has not been too excited 
over the profit revelations, with both 
Associated Hotels and KPH putting on a 
few pence to 32s and 36s 6d respectively. 
Assuming last year’s tax charge, both 
shares are selling on multiples of abclut 
28. There is nothing to sell for. On the 
other hand, it is unlikely that the rating 
will be much improved. 

West Witwatersrand Areas _ 

A new dimension 

Having risen 60 cents in September and 
$1.60 this month, the price of gold 
reached $38 an ounce and its highest for 
nearly a year on Wednesday. What 
started as a fairly mild speculation 
(bearing in mind tire effective floor of 
$35) has become a rather dangerous 
one—for there is little doubt that gold 
is now being kept up mainly by the 
hopes of still further short-term apprecia- 
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We furnish cooling, 
refrigeration and gas compression. 

Everything for the hydrocarbon 
and chemical processing industries. 


We conceive, design, manufacture, erect, service. And well train your personnel to maintain York refrigeration and 
compression equipment. Offices in Beirut, Geneva, Hong Kong, London, Mexico City, New Yotk, Singapore and Sy 


York. The refrigeration and 
air conditioning people. 


am 1 
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Guest Keen and 
Nettlefolds, Ltd: Apology 

It has been pointed out that our 
comments (August 22nd) headed “ GKN 
—Too many goodies ? ” on the half- 
yearly results of Guest, Keeo and 
Nettlefolds, Ltd, could be taken to 
imply that the figures had been mani¬ 
pulated to show an inflated result in 
connection with the £aom debenture 
placing. 

We did pot intend to make such a 
suggestion, which we recognise could 
impute grave irregularity to the 
directors and others who authorised the 
issue of the prospectus for the debenture 
placing. 

Wc unreservedly accept that the half- 
yearly figures of GKN were compiled 
on die same basis as that adopted in 
previous years and were not affected in 
any way by the proposed debenture 
issue. 

We therefore wish to express our 
sincere regret for any suggestion in our 
article which might impute irregularity 
and recognise that any such suggestion 
is entirely without foundation. 


tion. It is the old story of nothing 
succeeding like success, always a potent 
factor in this market. The question is 
what happens in the next phase. And 
the answer on present indications is the 
equally familiar one that the price will 
come down again. Some of the bullion 
dealers are now saying that it could 
move 10% either way (though not below 
$35) without surprising them. 

That does not give gold much invest¬ 
ment lustre. But gold mining shares may 
be a different proposition. Clearly the 
revival of buying interest owes much 
—and perhaps everything—to the short¬ 
term trend of the metal price. But here 
there is at least the possibility that, 
having been shaken out of its lethargy, 
the market will be inclined to take a 
medium- to long-term view. It would 
be no more than appropriate if one 
takes the view that gold has an assured 
industrial future. It would also be a 
new element in this particular stock 
market situation, which for several years 
has got all its excitement from passing 
hopes of dollar devaluation and other 
shortlived phenomena of that kind. 

West Witw^itersrand Areas would, as 
the market has recognised, be a stock 
for any Such new investment situation. 
At 17is 3d k is near its high for more 
than a year on a combination of 
attractions, probably the least of them 
>ing the revelation of the financial 
ternent that dividend income from 
J^ainly gold mine investments (much 
1 l > (i%Ttnirrr of revenue) rose 22£% to 


£3.7 mn. The more important qualities 
(some of which it shares with other 
holding companies), are that West Wits 
spreads its risks over several mines (its 
portfolio includes td% or larger stakes 
in nine major properties), inevitably 
offers an investment management service 
to the extent that it is able to adjust its 
own portfolio, and is heavily interested 
in the mines of the west Witwatersrand, 
the one area of expansion in the gold 
mining industry at present. 

These attributes mean that the com¬ 
pany is as near as you can get to a 
blue-chip investment in the technically 
hazardous business of gold mining, 
which is a good beginning when it 
comes to evaluating the implications of, 
say, a steady annual increase in the 
average price of gold. Suffice it to say 
that the impact would be significant 
and could be marked indeed, unless (of 
which there has been no sign) there is 
a prospect of a decent increase in 
the distressingly low level of wages paid 
to the African miners. On a four- or 
five-year view the shares could still be 
cheap, even given the multiple of 21 on 
earnings of 8s a share, and granted that 
a chunk of last year’s £4.3 mn earnings 
came from dealing profits while nearly 
£500,000 had to be written off the value 
of investments. 


Forging ahead 

Tokyo 

Japan’s second biggest manufacturer of 
computers and tclecomunication equip¬ 
ment, Fujitsu, has improved on its first- 
half forecast by turning in a 26% 
increase in sales and a 311% hike in 
taxed profits (in both cases compared 
with the corresponding six months of 
last year). But although the market 
had expected about Y^jbn after tax 


and got Y4.8bri, it was faintly dis¬ 
appointed to the extent of marking the 
price down slightly to Y343 at midweek, 
probably because the after-tax margin 
was shaved to 6.7% from the record 
6.8% of the previous six months. 

Apart from the fact that the price 
is still well down from the year’s high, 
the bull points may well predominate on 
a slightly longer view. They include a 
sharply increased backlog of orders and 
a feeling that the company has now 
shown itself to be in control of its com¬ 
puter financing problems. Another argu¬ 
ment is that its capital expenditure will 
be levelling off in the next financial year 
(ending March, 1972) though not in 
the current six months during which 
new investment will be about Y12.5 bn. 
This spending, it is asserted, will be 
covered by internally generated funds 
and the proceeds of a recent rights issue. 

There are counter-arguments. The 
company itself says that it is “ quite 
difficult ” to project results for the full 
year, although it mentions the possibility 
of earnings of Y5.5 bn for the second 
half, very well up on the last results. 
Furthermore, the competition between 
Fujitsu and the two other leading 
Japanese computer companies—‘Nippon 
Electric and Hitachi—may not let the 
company relax its capital spending pro¬ 
gramme. Finally, there is the market- 
oriented objection that the group lias 
repeatedly made new issues in the past 
—a practice which is liable to discourage 
Japanese investors in the end. Fujitsu’s 
traditional strong cards have been its 
first-class technology and nimble 
management. It is a combination which 
has given the stock a touch of glamour, 
and appealed to foreign investors. With 
Japanese interests tending to dominate 
the Tokyo market at the moment, but 
foreign portfolio investment liable to 
pick up a little in due course, the shares 
must be worth watching. 


Key indicators : world bourses 


London 

Lacking 

encouragement. 

New York 

turned off for the 
elections ? 

Sydney 
Unsettled by 
mining market 
bears. 


Stock price indices 1970 Percentage change on 



Oct 



one 

one one 

record 


21 

high 

low 

week 

month year 

high 

London 

369,3 

423.4 

315.6 

- 0.2 

+ 2.8 - 0.7 

-29.2 

New York 759.7 

811.3 

631.1 

- 0.4 

+ 0.7 -11.7 

-23.7 

France 

75.1 

86.1 

70.6 

+ 1.9 

+ 26 - 4.8 

-12.8 

Germany 101.6 

129.7 

94.0 

+ 3.3 

+ 1.6 -22.4 

-27.6 

Holland 

124.3 

133.8 

108.3 

- 0.6 

- 0.6 + 5.4 

- 7.0 

Italy 

614 

76.4 

59.3 

- 0.8 

- 10 -15.3 

-47.3 

Canada 

1692 

185.9 

143.6 

- 1.1 

+ 1.9 - 8.7 

-18.1 

Belgium 

91.0 

92.9 

84.5 

— 

+ 1.0 - 3.1 

-16.3 

Australia 

560.7 

663.5 

474.0 

- 30 

- 3.6 - 3.4 

-15.6 

Sweden 

239.5 

337.0 

239.2 

- 0.5 

-106 -27.2 

-36.2 

Japan 

154.9 

1857 

148.8 

+ 0.8 

- 0.1 “ 4.0 

-16.6 


Stock prises and yields are on pages 10b and 106 


The Economiet unit trust indicator October 20, 147.90 (October IQ, *149.27) 




BEAVERBROOK NEWSPAPERS LTD. 

Ysar t« 30th Juna 1970 


trass laaana. .. 
Profit hafare tax 

Tax . 

Nat Praflt 


51,584,000 48,551,000 

1,650,649 1,887,220 

735,276 855,765 

915,373 931,455 


Per Ordinary and ''A” Ordinary Share (pence) 


Nat Prafit . 12.70 12.95 

DIvMmhI. 8.40 8.40 

• Before tax profits down by 12^ r J —net profits down \i r /<. 

• Recommended dividend 14'r (game). 

• The national newspaper strike in June and unofficial 
industrial action cost over £300,000 and prevented the Group 
from achieving its profit targets. 

• Advertising revenues again set all-time record at 
£25.8 million. 

• New interpretation of tax law on business expenses reduced 
effective tax rate from 51 r ^ to 45. 

• Property revaluation shows £10.1 millibn against 
£4.4 million balance sheet figure. 

• Annual General Meeting November 10th, 1070, at the 
registered office. 

Max AiUn 

Chairman. 


S. Pearson & Son, 

limited 

Announcement of unaudited results for the 
half-year to 30th June. 1970 

Vlftiflti : 

COW s 

Profit of t*he group before taxation . 5,731 

Deduct proportion attributable to minority 
interests and pre-acquisition profit . 2,210 

Profits before taxation attributable to 

S. Pearson A Son, Ltd . 3.521 

Total taxation (including overseas taxes 

£474,000) . 2,200 

Deduct proportion attributable to nrvinority 

interests and pre-acquisition profit . 1 998 

Taxation attributable to 5. Pearson A Son, Ltd 1,202 

Net profit attributable to $. Pearson A Son. Ltd £2,319 

Dividends (gross) 

5% Preference shares . 13 

Ordinary interim declared (74%) 1,131 


Because of the major reorganisation of the Group’s interests 
during the second half of the year 1969 the figures f$r the six 
months to 30th June. 19*69 are not comparable with those under 
review and would fee misleading. They have therefore not been 
included. 

Profits for the second 'half-year are expected to be somewhat 
higher than those of the first half. 

Dividend : 

The directors have declared an interim dividend on the 
ordinary share capital of the Company of 7|% (as last year) 
payable, less income tax, on 27th November, 1970. 


Armstrong Equipment Ltd. 


The Directors are pleased to announce that the Company's 
turnover and profits for the year ending 28th June 1970 
have shown the anticipated increases with the result that 
the consolidated profits for the year amounted to £1,041,115. 

These figures for the last five years, below, shows the continued 
progress of the group. 

Five Year Summary of Results to end of June, 1970 



1966 

£ooos 

•967 

£ooos 

1968 

£ooos 

1969 

£ooos 

T umover . 

• 0,565 

11,870 

12,848 

•4,831 

Profit before 
Taxation ... 

122 

418 

642 

839 

Taxation . 

44 

190 

322 

381 

Retained Profits 

(*), 

95 

156 

238 

Ordinary 
Dividends 
Paid , (Gross) 

105 

126 

158 

184 

Percentage 

•IO% 

12% 

15% 

18% 

Shareholders 
Funds . 

9,565 

2,772 

3.955 

5,255 

Percentage 

Profit earned 
on Capital 
Employed ... 

4-7*% 

15 . 84 % 

17 . 55 % 

• 7 . 07 % 


MUAR RIVER RUBBER 


COMPANY LIMITED 


Extracts from the review for the r >oth annual general meeting 
by the chairman SIR JOHN I). BARLOW Bart. 

RECORD PROFIT 

The profit for 1969-70 is a record at £396,296. Tax on 
the profit is £148,976 and tax on the dividend less relief is 
£49*615. Transfer to replanting reserve is £77,300. The divi¬ 
dend recommended is also a record at 6d. less income tax per 
2/- share and Will require £100,396 for payment to members. 

REDUCE TAX 

1 If overseas investment is to be encouraged in South East Asia 
the U.K. Government must have a taxation system which will 
I enable companies like ours to compete on equal terms with 
companies registered in Malaysia. These companies pay 45% 
of their profits in tax and are able to credit tax on their 
dividends against tax on their profits. 

Since corporation tax was introduced in the U.K. in 1965 
we have to pay 45% of our profits in tax in Malaysia and a 
I further tax of 41 i% on any dividends distributed, less transi- 
I tional relief which tapers off during the next three years. This 
1 high rate of taxation for a company which operates in a 
developing part of the Commonwealth should be reduced by 
allowing us to treat profits earned abroad, Jess overseas tax, as 
franked investment income. In this way we would pay no 
more tax than companies registered in Malaysia. 



















EAST ASIATIC RUBBER EDUCATION & COURSES 


The following is from the 
speech by Mr. H. T. Karsten, 
the Chairman, at the Annual 
General Meeting held on October 
2i in London : Thanks to the 
good price for rubber during the 
year under review our gross 
Estate profit has been the best 
, for many yean. Unfortunately 
' the rubber market is at the 
moment suffering one of its 
periodical set-backs. We have 
however sold some 75% of the 
current year's crop of liquid 
latex at a satisfactory premium. 

Our Subsidiiary Oil- Palm 
Estate is doing very well and 
the Palm Oil production for the 
year has all been sold. Now that 
the new Factory extension is 
almost completed and paid for 
we expect a considerably better 
return from this investment. 

The Teluk Meibau crops for 
the nine months of 1970 are: 
748,00 lbs. Rubber; 5,506 Tons 
of Palm Oil; 1,357 Tons of 
Palm Kernel. 

Additional income is also 
being earned from our increased 
holdings of franked investments. 

Altogether I believe that sub¬ 
ject to unforeseen circumstances 
we should earn sufficient during 
the, current financial year to pay 
a dividend not lower than for 
1969/70. 


APPOINTMENTS 
WANTED _ 

YOUNG male architectural, school srad 
seeks artsh/urb planning work 
anywhere. Write OB. 1112 8 8th, 

Cbttsge Grove, Ores 07424 USA. 


STATISTICIAN (MSc. Maths ). 
American, specialises in engineering 
and industrial applications. Extensive 
experience m executive management 
positions with American Companies. 
Multl-Unguml. Becks position in 

Box%. 239B- 


Home Study Tuition 
BSc (Econ) LL.B. 

and other external degrees of the 
University of London. Specially prepared 
courses for the Federation of Stock 
Exchangee, for Accountancy, Company 
Secretaryship, Law. Costing. Banking, 
Insurance Marketing. OCE. Also many 
thoroughly useful (non-exam) courses in 
Business Subjects. 

Write today for details or advice, 
stating subjects in which interested to : 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept. arn. at. Albans. 

or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, 

London, EC4. Tel 01-248 8874. 

(Founded 1910). 


Read for a 
Degree at Home 

Postal tuition for London University 
External degrees and Diplomas 
OCE “ O ” and ** A ” (all Boards) 
Teachers’ and other professional exams. 
Business Studies and ” Gateway ” 
courses for the Open University 
individually planned programmes : 
guidance by graduate tutors : moderate 
lees—instalments. FREE Prospectus 
from W. M. M. Milligan, MBS. MA. 
Principal. Dept. CA2, 

Wolsey Hall, 

Oxford, 0X3 «PR. 


mss 


Easehsstsr Bittern Sefcsol 


POSTGRADUATE COURSES 

Manchester Business School's postgraduate courses are designed to 
equip students to meet the increasing challenge and sophistication 
of modern business management. 

THE GRADUATE COURSE is for able men and women in their twenties 
with good honours degrees in any discipline, or relevant professional 
qualifications, who are motivated towards a career in management and 
who show promise of high attainment. Teaching involves an integrated 
approach to the subject, aimed at developing basic skills and analytical 
abilities for dealing with s wide range of management problems. 
Whilst studying the essential business activities, such as strategy end 
change, students also specialise in one area of their choice. 

The first year of she course foods to our Diplomo and the second ysar 
to our Master's Degree in Businsss Administration. 

Courses commence In September 1971. 

Grants are normally available for British subjects. 

Closing dels for applications, March 1, 1971. 

Application forms snd prospectus from : 

The Admissions Secretary (ref EC/24/10). 

MANCHESTER BUSINESS SCHOOL, 

Hilton House, 

Hilton Street 
Manchester, Ml 2FE. 

Telephone: 001-236 3192 


APPOINTMENTS 


COMMITTEE OF VICE- 

Statistical Officer 

A vacancy has arisen for a 
Statistical Officer -to work under 
the Senior Res ear ch Officer with¬ 
in the secretariat of the 
Commutes of Vice-Chancellors 
and Principals of the Univers¬ 
ities of the United Kingdom. The 
main duties attached to the post 
axe the artlatlon and presenta¬ 
tion of statistical and other 
Information derived from inquir¬ 
ies with which the Committee is 
currently concerned. Knowledge 
of statistical methods wlNbe 
expected and emphasis will be 
placed upon evidence of an 
ability to display Initiative and 
to adopt a practical approach to 
problems. Salary either within 
the scale £1,195 x £65—£1,260 x 
£95—£1,355 x £125—£1,605 or the 
scale £1,730 x £125—£2,450 accord¬ 
ing to qualifications and exper¬ 
ience. In addition a London 
Allowance of £100 la payable. 
Superannuation under F8SU. 
Purther particulars and forms 
of application are obtainable 
from the Secretary of the Com¬ 
mittee. 29 Tavistock Square, 
London, WOIH 9EZ. Applications 
Should be lodged by November 2, 
1970 


Borough of 
Swindon 

Assistant Corporate 
Planner 

DEVELOPMENT AND 
CORPORATE PILANOTING 
GROUP 

An assistant is required to Join 
the Corporate Planning team to 
help in the absorbing and 
Interesting work of preparing 
long-range plans for the develop¬ 
ment of Swindon The work 
Involves financial, statistical and 
economic appraisals and candidates 
should preferably be multi - 
disciplined with experience In 
more than one functional area ol 
management. Previous employment 
could have (been in the public or 

f >rlvate sector. The salary will be 
n accordance with the grade of 
principal officer, £3,048—£3,471 per 
annum 

Housing accommodation can be 
offered but may not be available 
Immediately, lodging allowances 
are payable to married officers 
awaiting accommodation. 

Please write for application 
forms to the Establishment 
Officer, Civic Offices, Swindon. 
Wilts. 

Closing date for applications Is 
November 13, 1970. 


For further 
announcements 
see pages 5, 99 to 101 


BUSINESS & 
PERSONAL_ 


ANTIQUARIAN books tor interest and 
investment. Catalogues Issued. Libraries 

M%At£b&l Road/uSadon, SE6. 


M l 


ffiSESISSSSS. «!5§? , ?I». rsr> 

C.M. Eurotec London. 

I. 


NO APPOINTMENTS : Wide 
J, slMsvels—we are the Specialists. 
OT-iwT233 (details posted). 



Scottish Home and Health Department 

Assistant Research Officers 

Applications are Invited for two posts of Assistant Research Officer In the 
Research and Intelligence Unit of the Scottish Home and Health Department 
In Edinburgh. 

The Research and Intelligence Unit Is responsible for the collection, analysis 
and publication of statistics relating to health services In Scotland snd is also 
Involved In the development of statistics relating to the recently established 
local authority social work departments. 

The successful candidates will assist Research Officers to carry out Inquiries 
and may work either on health or on social work studies. 

Qualifications : 

Candidates should normally have a First or Second Class Honours degree, 
or a degree awarded for postgraduate study or research, In an appropriate 
subject. The ability to handle figures is essential and training or experience 
with computers would be an advantage 

Age : 

At least 20 years and normally under 28 

Salary : 

£1,162—£1,952. 

Starting salary may be above the minimum. Non-penslonable appointment 
with prospects of pensionable permanent employment. 

Application Forms may be obtained by writing to the Scottish Office 
Este^h^g^ Dlvbrton. Room 171, St Andrew’s House, Edinburgh, EHl 3BX 

Closing date for reoeipt of completed application forma Is November if, 1970. 


Massey University 

PALMERSTON NORTH, 

NEW ZEALAND 

Lecturer/Senior Lecturer 
in Economics 

The Council of Massey University 
Invites applications from suitably 
qualified persons for the above- 
mentioned position. 

The University would favour an 
appointee with an interest In the 
fields of micro-economics and/ 
or development economics, but 
applicants with other interests 
will be considered. 

Salary for the position will be 
in the range: 

Lecturer $NZ4,300—9NZ5.500 

(X *fez200) 

Senior Lecturer INZMOS- 

9NZ7,200TX 9NZ90O) 

Further Information together 
with the cornmicns of appoint¬ 
ment may be obtained from the 
Secretary-General, Association of 
Commonwealth Universities 
(Amts), 36 Gordon Square, 
London, WC1 OFF. or from the 
Registrar of the University. 

Applications close on November 







APPOINTMENTS 


I to «gmoi»t A 
ECONOMIC AND 
BB OP EASTERN 


University of London 

School of Slavonic and 
East European Studies 

The School la 
LECTURER IN 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
EUROPE 

The appotatoient le to he mode 
on the scale for lecturers (£1 365 
fay £126 to £2,230 . tor , then to 
£126 to £3,106 plus £100 London 
Allowance) at A point appropriate 
to the qusfifloations and 
experience of the person appointed 
from January 1. 1071 or from 
an agreed date thereafter Appli¬ 
cations. with four copies of 
curriculum vitae and the names 
and addresses of two academic 
referees aTe to be submitted by 
Monday November 9, 1970 to 

Secretary-Registrar school of 
Slavonic and East European 
Studies University of London 
Senate House Moiet Street 
London WC1 


The Institute of Social 
Studies 

THE HAGUE HOLLAND 

has a vacancy for 

A Chair in Public Finance 

Applications are invited from 
those who have specialised in 
problems of development and 
who have field experience 

Applications and information 
concerning those who might be 
interested In (Ms Chair should 
be sent to the Secretary of the 
Institute J7 Molenstraat The 
Hague 


Kent County Council 

Planning Department 

1 SENIOR ASSISTANT 
DIVISIONAL PLANNINO 
OFFICERS £3,364-£3460 
There are two vacancies 

(a) Duties concerned mainly with 
Town Maps and subsequently 
Structure Plans 

(b) Duties concerned mainly with 

carrying out sociological 

surveys data processing the 
evolving of information 

systems and data recording 
systems which are all for 
uae in the Planning 
Department 

2 ASSISTA NT DIVIS IONAL 
PLANNINO OmOBRS 

£2 106-62.7M 

There are three vacancies Two 
poets concerned with Oanservmtion 
and Local Plans One post con 
oerned mainly with Town Maps 
and subsequently Structure Plane 
Except for post 1(b) applicants 
should be Chartered Town 
Planners Applicants for post 
1(b) should poseese an honours 
degree in an appropriate subject 
and have had experience of work In 
a planning department Essential 
user car allowance payable except 
for post 1(b) which will have a 
casual user allowance Grants are 
made towards removal expenses 

Applications indicating any 
preference for the particular 
aspects of the work mentioned 
above should be sent to the 
County Planning Officer County 
Hall Maidstone by November 4 
1970 in an envelope marked 
Confidential 

The names and addresses of 
two referees are required 


For further announcements 
see pages 5, 98,100 & 101 


SOUTH OF SCOTLAND ELECTRICITY BOARD 


ENGINEER/ 


ECONOMIST 


Applications are invited from suitably qualified men or 
women candidates for a position as a Fourth Assistant 
Engineer/Economist in the Tariffs and Economics Division 
of the Chief Commercial Executive's Department 

The successful candidate will form pert of a specialist 
team engaged on electricity pricing policy and economics 
of supply He will assist in the work of the Economics 
Group including analysing of the Board's expenditure and 
its projection into the future for tariff formulation, pricing 
of special electrical loads and economic assessment of new 
load He will be required to prepare draft commercial 
instructions on connection charges and economic appraisal 
of new load, etc, for use by the Board's staff in the Areas 
and Districts 

The successful candidate will have the opportunity to 
work on his own initiative and develop new ideas 

A university degree in engineering and an interest or 
degree in economics is desirable 

Salary, dependent on qualifications and experience, will 
be within the range £1,374/£1,767 plus a supplementary 
payment of £00 per annum (NJB 11) 

Applications {quoting reference 22/E60/70) should be 
submitted on the standard form, obtainable from the Chief 
Personnel Officer, South of Scotland Electricity Board, 
Cathcart House, Invartair Avenue, Glasgow, S4, not later 
than November 6,1970. 

^ - 


We are loo king tox a DESK 
RESEARCHER to Join our 
Marketing Inlonuatton Unit 
Some expertenoe would be an 
advantage but an exceptional 
graduate might be considered 
Write giving brief detain of 
your career to date, to Alice 
OittoM INTERSCAN LIMITED 
71 Xingsway London WC2 


The Polytechnic of 
the South Bank 

FACULTY OP CONSTRUCTION 
TECHNOLOGY AND DESIGN 

Vacancies for 

Lecturer II 

Construction Organisation and 
Control (Ref BB 1) 

Economics (Department of 
Surveying) (Ref BB 1) 

Law (Department of Surveying) 
(Ref B6 2) 

Physical Planning Department 
of Town Planning) (Rel BT1) 

The Facultj has five CNAA 
degree courses including Building 
Estate Management Building 
Eoonomlc* and Town Planning 
aa well as course* leading to 
professional qualifications Candi 
’ate* should be prepared to teach 
up to final year level and to 
develop a degree of specialisation 
their subject - 


Salary scale £2,032—£2 622 per 
annum 

Further particulars, and appli¬ 
cation form from The Secretary 
(Room 958) The Polytechnic of 
the South Bank Borough Road 
London 8E1 


Malvern Git Is’ 
College, 


Entrance Scholarships 

Scholarships up to maximum 
value of two thuds of the current 
fees par annum, will be awarded 
on milt of a Scbolafshlp Exami¬ 
nation to be held «t the College 
on March Id and 12 1971 

^Full ^details of Middle .Sohpol 


ships can to obtained from the 
Secretary 


National Institute of 
Economic and Social 
Research 

The Institute la preparing to 
underbake a. new research 
project a study of British 
economic policy with special 
reference to the period 1960 to 
1970 A resear ch officer Is wanted 
for this project He/she should 

sr.kK&rrr ias - * 

economic policy, ana to capable 
of digesting conalderehM quant! 
ties of material and writing 
accurate and comprehensive 
amounts There is also a vacancy 
for a research officer with 
econometric training and exper¬ 
ience to work on Short term 
economic forecasting The ssku-y 
soale for research officers la 
ffi.W x_£]J6--«2,230 plus £100 


Applications by November 9th to 
the Secretary NIJE6R 2 Dean 
Trench Street Smith Square 
London SW1 enclosing 
curriculum vitae and the 
of two 


Managsmsnt Consultants 
In Human Rssouress 

17 Stratton Street London W1 


Statistician 

Manpower studies 
up to £3750 

for the national employers’ organisation of a service industry Based in 
London, his mam task will be to ab&ist in the conduct of manpower 
surveys and the investigation and study of the industry's future 
manpower requirements He will assist m preparing reports to 
management to enable training and recruitment policies to be 
formulated In both spheres, there will be a continuing need to 
up-date the statistical material produced and, possibly, to initiate new 
avenues of enquiry Aged 30 to 40 , candidates must possess a degree in 
statistics, mathematics or economics or a comparable qualification 
They must have some years’ experience of statistical work The post 
is permanent and pensionable P Hook reference S .1852 


□ Thffi MSL Consultant lias analyssd this appointment 

Further information wiH be sent if you provide your name and 
address by telephoning 01 629 1844 or writing to the consultant 
quoting the reference Your enquiry will be in confidence 













APPOINTMENTS 


■rnntM iMEun mstitus authmity 
APPOINTMENT OF STATISTICAL OFFICER 

Application* art invited for the poet of Statfatical Officer (Assistant 
Secretary grade) on the Authority's Headquarters Staff. 

Salary scale : £2,5680.297 per annum. 

Applicants should hold a dagree with statistics as one of the main 
subjects or other recognised qualification m statistics. 

The duties of the post will include the extraction, collation, analysis 
and presentation of statisticel information on all aspects of the services 
administered by the Authority. Knowledge of the hospital service in 
Northern Ireland would be an advantage but is not essential. 

Application forms and further particulars may ba obtained from the 
Secretary, Northern Ireland Hospitals Authority. 25 Adelaide Street, BT2 
8FG for return by November 4, 1970. 


Statisticians and 
Operational 
Research Scientists 

Research and Consultancy 


The Statistics and Business Research Department is a 
consultancy agency within the Post Office. It provides 
advice and guidance to the various Post Office businesses 
in the fields of statistics, economics, econometrics, 
operational research and manpower and market research. 
It undertakes research and development and major 
assignments in these fields. More Statisticians and O.R. 
Scientists are required for challenging duties in this 
highly professional group. The work will be applied 
research on, for example: 

□ large-scale sampling techniques under Postal and 
Telecommunications operating conditions, 

□ statistical and optimisation problems in the field 
of supply including purchasing and distribution, 

[ J market research problems, system-modelling by 
mathematical techniques, performance measurement. 

The emphasis is on exploring for and testing out new 
applications and methods and not on the routine col¬ 
lection and processing of data. On-line computer 
terminal facilities are available and there is access to an 
extensive range of other computer facilities. 

Candidates should preferably be honours graduates ' 
with some five or more years' relevant experience. 

Starting salaries will be determined by qualifications and 
experience within the range £2945 to £4025. 

For further details and an application form, 
ask your Operator for FREEFONE 2000 or 
write, quoting reference S.331, to: 4 

Sheila Johnson, V 

Post Office Appointments Centre. I 

, 2^ Hgwland Street, M 

I.LQNOONW1P6HQ. ■ 


.POST OFFICE 


University of 
Queensland 

AUSTRALIA 

Lecturer in Managerial 
Accounting or Business 
Finance 

DEPARTMENT OP 
ACCOUNTANCY 

Applicant* should have had 
academic, professional and/or 
research experience. Teaching 
experience not essential. Success¬ 
ful applicant to assist In further 
development of undergraduate and 
postgraduate courses and to 
share research funds. 

The salary for a Lecturer will 
be within the range $A6,31B— 
f A8.760 per annum. 

The University provides Super¬ 
annuation similar to FS9U, 
housing assistance, study leave 
and travel grants for a permanent 
appointee of Lecturer status and 
albove 

Additional information and 
application forma will be supplied 
upon request to the Secretary- 
OrneraJ, Association of Common¬ 
wealth Uni vend ties (Apple), 36 
Gordon Square. London, WC1H 
«PF. 

Applications dose in London 
and Brisbane on November 9, 
1970. 


BBC EXTERNAL BROADCASTING 
require a Producer to work In the 
English Programmes Section of its 
Talks and Features Department. Duties 
Include arranging and producing talks, 
interviews, discussions and documentary 
programmes on a wide variety of subjects 
in the broad field of current affairs and 
communicating to contributors a clear 
sense of the purpose of current affairs 
broadcasting In the World Service. 
Essential qualifications are evidence of a 
wide knowledge of and keen Interest in 
politics and world affairs ; sympathetic 
approach to people ana an understanding 
of the needs and Interests of overseas 
audiences , writing or production ex¬ 
perience. Ability to conduct Interviews 
at the microphone and experience of 
living and working abroad would be an 
advantage Salary £2,395 (may be higher 
ir qualifications exceptional) x £115/£132 
to £3.285 p.a + non day working 
allowance, £167 p.a. Write tor application 
form (enclosing addressed fbojtoap 
envelope and quoting reference number 
70.0 461Ec.) to Appointments Department, 
BBC, London, W1A IAA by Octnhrr m 
1970. 


Rhodes University 

ORAHAM&TOWN, 

SOUTH AFRICA 

DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 
AND ECONOMIC HISTORY 

Junior Lecturer/Lecturer 
in Economic History 

Applications are invited for 
the above-mentioned posts from 
January 1. 1971. 

The salary scales are : 

Junior Lecturer : R3.150 x R150 
—R4,200 per annum. 

Lecturer : R4.200 x R150—R4.800 
- x R30Q—R6.000 per annum. 

(Note : Rl — approximately 
ll/7d sterling). 

It is desirable that applicants 
should have a knowledge of and 
qualifications in South African 
Economic History. 

A Junior Lecturer Is appointed 
for <a maximum period of three 
years wllh the possibility of pro¬ 
motion to a permanent post of 
Lecturer thereafter. The initial 
salary In either grade will be 
determined according to qualifi¬ 
cations and experience. 

Further particulars and appli¬ 
cation forma may be obtained 
from the Secretary General, 
Association of Commonwealth 
Universities (Appts), 36 Oordon 
Square, London. W6lH ftPF. or 
from the Registrar, Rhodes 
, University, Orahamatown, South 
Africa, . 

AppHcailone dose on November 
23 . mo. 


The University of 
Manchester 

Lecturers in Economic 
History 

Applications invited for two 
posts, tor one of which qualifi¬ 
cations in American Economic 
History are desirable. Salary 
range £l,365-'-£3,106 p*., Initial 
appointment up to £1,730 p.a. 



Ministry of Overseas 
Development 

The United Nations 

For lita field programme of 
technical assistance the United 
Nations requires a number of 
Senior Economists to assist the 
Government of Sierra Leone 
(Freetown) in Its development 
planning. 

A. ECONOMIST (SOCIAL 
PLANNING) 

To analyse the Inter-sectoral 
relationships between the social 
and economic fields : to advise 
and assist In determining 
priorities and policies for social 
development : to advise on the 
preparation and Implementation 
of the health, education and other 
social sectors, including the health 
aspects of urbanisation, housing 
and industrialisation (Ref. RC 
236/356/04). 

B. NATURAL RESOURCES 
ECONOMIST 

To advise and amlst In : 
(a) assessment of the country’s 
natural resources <b) Introduction 
or measures to increase available 
naLural resources (c) policy to 
Improve utilisation of natural 
resources (Ref RC 236/201/020) 

C. ECONOMIST (PLAN 
CO-ORDINATION) 

To advise and assist in : (a) 
construction of a plan model 
Including macro-economic studies 
and preparation of long-term 
projections of the economy (to) 
chocking the Internal consistency 
of the long-term plan Including 
manpower needs and availability, 
monetary and fiscal policies and 
the .poRSUblUty of covering the 
expected uavings/lnvestment gap 
by external resources (c) Integra¬ 
tion of the programme for phased 
development for individual sectors 
into tne overall development plan 
(Ref. RC 236/536/01)7 

Iii all three pests the expert 
will be required to train counter¬ 
part staff 

Qualifications 

An advanced degree In 
eooaotnics with at Mast i<r years’ 
relevant postgraduate experience : 
experience in developing Countries 
an advantage. For post, a a degree 
in sociology or a related discipline 
will be acceptable ; for post C 
knowledge and experience of 
econometrics is essential. 

t 

Duration 

One-year contract Initially with 
possibility of extension tor a 
limited period. 


Tax-free salaries and allow- 
antes, according to qualifications 
and experience probably within 
the range of fSiooto £7,350 
per annum. Further partteulars 
and aoplicattah fqtms froth 

Ministry df^Oversms Ttev^pment! 

SSf. tat. !*w§&5 
VtSgPt.Vt- u * 

yilf - pnqfg tor Eoonosolsts 
occur in other developing 
countries from time to lime; , 
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ECONOMIST — ECONOMETRICIAN 

TO WORK IN PARIS 

A most unusual and worthwhile opportunity for an axpariancad market¬ 
ing man arises in Paris and HNB Selection are retained to find the man, 
who, while working with a multi-national teem for a French company, 
will be concerned with econometric studies throughout Europe. 

The following are minimal requirements : 

• Not lees than three years experience in the design and Implemen¬ 
tation of economic/marketing—or model building studies for 
industrial companlae In die UK. 

• Aged between 28 and 36 end having an economics degree with 
econometrics or statistics as the specialised subject. 

• A sound knowledge of short, medium and long-term forecasting 
techniques. 

B A thorough grounding or, preferably, fluency In the French language. 

If you can meet the above requirements, wa would like to meet you. 
The post is permanent, pensionable and carries a salary directly related 
to experience, nominally in the range £3,000/CS,000 p.a., but which 
will interest the really outstanding man already earning more than 
this. The Company will assist with the cost of removal. Although the 
post will be located in Pans for a period of about three years there 
will be, after this, the opportunity to ra-locate in the UK. Applications, 
giving enough detail to support your claim that you are the man we 
seek, should be mads to : 


LJ \| ) Ref: 174/1 

k v ^ 20/24 UXI 

Assocteted with Metre Consulting Group 


: 174/8 HNB SELECTION #2 O 
14 UXBRIDGE 8TREET, 

IDON W8 7TB • 
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BRITISH I WDOl. 


KEW BRIDGE 


Salary c. £5,000 


Investment 

Evaluation 

SALARY UP TO £3,525 


Vacancy in a team concerned primarily with measure 
ment and evaluation of strategic investment alternatives 
for the development of Greater London. The work involves 
the development and use of planning aids baaad on 
economic and statistical analysis and mathematical 
programming techniques. 

Qualifications : Honours degree in Economics or related 
Urban Development discipline or numerate discipline. 
Experience in Operational Research, and acquaintance 
with mathematical programming and ability to use a 
high level of computer language an advantage. 

Application forms (returnable by November 9) from 


JOINT DIRECTOR, 

Planning BTreneportetion D^^ 
The County Hall, SE1. 


The British Wool Marketing Board is to appoint 
a Marketing Director to develop and apply an 
overall marketing strategy for British Wool from 
its raw state to its sale, in the form of high quality 
textiles, to the consumer. 

In carrying out this function the Marketing 
Director will utilise the existing research, pro¬ 
duction and distributive structure of the wool 
trade and industry. 

He will develop existing outlets for British Wool 
and stimulate new ones. The post is one of great 
scope and opportunity, directly responsible to 
the Board's chief executive. 

Candidates aged 33-45 must show proof of 
significant achievement in the field of product 
. or commodity marketing and have had man¬ 
agement responsibility at director level or 
equivalent. 


Please write in confidence to C A. 
Brooks, Pfeat, Marwick, Mitchell & 
Co., 401 ; Second Floor, Salisbury 
House, Finsbury Circus, London, 
E.C. 2 . Quoting Ref: No. 445 /E 


□ 
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That’s the way it goes, 
you make a discovery 



If you know how to apply them, they will pay off 
handsomely. Take DSM, for instance. The reward 
of nearly forty years of chemical activity: a mass 
of priceless know-how, already a source of 
benefit to a vast number of DSM customers. No 
mistake, our know-how has provided the basis 
for dozens of new processes and new products, 
or it has served to improve on existing ones. 

So we did not stop at making fertilizers. Plastics 
were the targets that followed and so were the 
raw materials for them. Subsequent products 
of DSM know-how: indestructible rubber roofing, 
plastic crates that last a lifetime, scratch-proof 
paints and hard-wearing nylon. And each new 
day finds hundreds of chemical experts in our 
laboratories searching for new possibilities. 

Chemistry really has us on a string. 

DSM 

Fertilizer DSM s initial Over the years STAMYLAN For additional information 

product was put on the polyethylene EPDM rubber please write to 

market in 1930 (With an caprolactam, urea melamine Information Service DSM 

annual production of 2 million and ACN have been included P O Box 65 
tons plus we are now among in the DSM production Heerlen Holland 

the world s largest suppliers) programme fendMVC PVCand 

ABS will be addd| before long 

. . — . . ...EM ,....,— ——- 
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HOTEL 

ARLTLE 


S^ccom m of/afam$ 
Se/A foanrien/ 
am/ w'Mf/enfia/ 
etxufiamy. 
!j/Arr? 
res/atwan/y 


MADISON AVENUE AT 76th SI. 
NEW YORK. N Y. 10021 
A CABLE: THECARLYLE 
NEWYORK 
TELEX : 620692 

’ 3 ®? ^ 




on Demand Deposits when Compounded Quarterly 
(Higher rates for fixed deposits on request) 

Chartered and Licensed by Law under AT 
Bahamas Government I 

ABSOLUTE SAFETY IN TAX FREE 
POLITICALLY STABLE BAHAMAS 


ass 


No report to any gevornmont. 

U.S. dollar accounts oarn interest - 
and are paid in dollars. A 

Conservative, oxporlonood, 
sound management. 

Inin 


British*American 
^ Bank Bide. 

L Private Mail Bag .70 
r Nassau, Bahamas 
Branch Office: 

Grand Cayman, S.W.I. 


Immodiate repayment 
of deposits 
on demand. . 

Confidential aT 
aocounts. A 


r D Open an account 
n Send detailed 
information 


Amount enclosed 


Sterling 

accounts. 

COMPLETE i 
BANK I 
SERVICES | 
TAZWELLW. I 
PEARSON, | 
PRES. I 


Britwh^lmmcanBanh 
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INSTITUTIONAL CLIENTS CAN HELP BY PURCHASING 
AND LEASING BACK PROPERTY ASSETS 



t03, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, WIY 6AS M 0U493 4640 'Tata 23858 















No matter what 
you manufacture, 
you can’t 
make space 

In East Kilbride there s already some 4 ^ million square feet 
of factory space occupied by manufacturers of all kinds 
of produets -from razor blades to aero engines Why 
East Kilbride 7 

We can give you the full list in detail but here, if we 
Simply mention Government grants tax concessions, a 
plentiful labour supply and abundant housing, you'll have 
some idea of the attraction of East Kilbride Plus the fact 
that we are very close to local and international airports 
and shipping centres 

Every month we're increasing in stature as a new town— 
every year justifying our proud boast as 'Scotland's 
foremost growth point' 

Find out the facts to-day by writing to ... 

George B. Young, 

General Manager, 

East Kilbride Development Corporation, 

Norfolk House, East Kilbride, Scotland. 

Telephone: 28788 

East Kilbride 
topment 


19671 1M8I 19891 19701 


SILVER SPOT PRICES 

APRIL-MAY 1970—Our continued baarlak vfesr 
during Aprll-May on stiver was due primarily to 
our anticipation at panicky proapacta tor Wall 
Street. Wa arm proparad to provide tike long 
form outlook. 

Recommendations of 

O Sept. 1967-continue view major trend up 
-another major buying opportunity. 

& May 1968- expect major top around 2.60 
September *68 N.Y. future followed by major price 
decline. 

e Jan. 1999- expect substantially lower prices. 

O June 1669—expect price recovery last days of 
June and early part of July. Buy. After some hesitation 
-renewed price recovery by around September. 

This may continue until November. 

e Oct. 1969-no sustained advance over 1.90—2.00. 

For over a quarter of a century, this is how 
our basic research has enabled us to anticipate 
well in advance a major reversal in the price 
trend. It is indicative of the commodity work 
performed by us for many large corporations 
in industrial and agricultural commodities. 
Your inquiry on your corporation letterhead 
is requested addressed to: 

37th Year World WidsSarvIce 

J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

Subsidiary of Industrial Commodity Cdrp. 

122 East 42nd St., Now York, N.Y. 10017 

Cablr ECONOGRAM TolepMnoi 112497-1242 




NEW PRODUCTS WANTED 

for 

MANUFACTURE 


AUSTRALIA 

Ail Australian public company, established 50 years, 
with extensive production and national sales facilities, is 
seeking new products for manufacture and marketing. 

The Company produces a range of waterproofing and 
insulating materials for the building, automotive and 
similar industries. We are interested in products with 
growth potential, excepting consumer durables. 

Ideas offered should be appropriate for small to 
medium-sized factory production, and should preferably 
be a basically new principle or concept. Assurance of 
long-term manufacturing rights essential. 

Capital available for attractive proposition. 

Write in first instance, with full product description 
sufficient for market investigation, to: 

"Developing Manufacturer" 

Jackson Wain ft Cnmpany Pty. Ltd., 
G.P.O.Box432, 

8WHEY. ZM1. 


Riglsteied ns a Newspaper, Authorised as Second CUsi Mall, Post Office Dept, Ottawa Composed by Electrical Pi e*s Ltd (Web-Offset Division), Walthamstow 
tendon and ormted in England by Hazclls Offset Ltd. Slouch Cover and colour stction lithographid bv St Clements Fosh & Cross Ltd, London Published bv 














STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 



Internationaf Mar bonds 

Last week’* 

This week’s 

Grou 

1 ^ 

prices 

prices 

running 




r 


Aeropert de Paris 9% 

23X2“* n 

Copenhagen Telephone 9% 
Courtaulds 9% 

Hlll'Samuel Cum Warrants 7% 
Hill Samuel Ex Warrants 7% 
Ireland 9% 

ISE 9% 

Marriott 9*4% 

Ocddantal 9*4% 

Queensland 9% 

Trust Houses Cum Werrants 7*4% 
Trust Houses Ex Warrants 7*4% 
United Merchants 9% 


High Low 


Price. Change 

Oct. 21, on 
1970 week 


Benin I other financial 
Algtmene Bk. FI.225 

Amsterdam-Hot. FI.S I • 9 

Aust. A N.Z. Bk. 59/- 

B. de Soc Gen. Fr.B.2B9 

B. of America IW's 

B. of Ireland . 75/- 

B. of Montreal 160/- 

B. Nac de Mexico P.I03 , e 

B. of N.S. Wales 66/- 

B. of Scotland 72/6 

B. Bruxelles Fr.B.22B 

B. de Paris P.B. Fr.248’» 

Barclays 71/- 

Barclays DCO 60/- 

BOLSA 63/6 

Can. Imp. Com. 212/6 

Charterhouse Grp. 12/4** 

Chase Manhattan f45*s 

Commerzbank D.2l4’i 

Credit Comdal. Fr.164*. 

Credit Fonder Fr.510 

Credit Sulue Fr.S.299! 

Creditanstalt %249 

Deuuche Bank 6.289'. 

Dresdner Bank D.22I 

first Nat. City 164*4 

Hambros 48/- 

HHI, Samuel 22/9 

IOS Ltd. SI-62 

IOS Mgnt. $4*4 

HongkV A Sh. £9*. 

Keyser Ullmann 67/- 

Klelnwort Ben. 35/- 

Kredletbank Fr.B.550 

Kundenkredlt D.244 

Lambert L’lnd. * Fr.B.I63l 

Lloyds 67/6 

Manufs Hanover T*st.863'i 
Mediobanca L.80.400 

Mercantile Cred. 28/6 

Mercury Secs. 27/3 

Midland 62/9 

Minster Asset. 13/7'a 

Montagu Trust _ 27/6 

Morgan J.P. 862 

Nat. A Grlndlays 55/- 

Nst. Austrk. 8A2-63 

Nat. Com. Grp. 17/7*8 

Nat. West. 68/6 

Norsk. Cradltbk. %I44 

Royal Canada 238/- 

Schroders 95/- 

Slater Walker Sec. 39/- 

Sodete General Fr.B. 12,9 

Standard A Chart. 43/- 

Suez Fr.327 

Swiss Bank Fr3.295( 

Union Bank Fr.S.380( 

Union Discount 61/6 

Ufd. Dorn. Tst. 28/3 

Ineuraooe 

Allianz Verslch. DJ92 

Ass. Generali L. 62260 

Comm. Union 65/- 

Eagle Star 57/6 

Eqult. A Law Ufa 49/- 

Gen. Accident 23/3* 

Gdfi. Rorel Exch. 3773* 

Legal A General 48/6" 

Nat:Nedrlanda. FIJI I 

Phoenix 37^ 

Prudential 30/- 

Royal 52/- 

Sun Allltnc* 62/- 

Talsho Mar. A F. Y.I27, 

Toklo Marine Y275 

Yehlele A Gen. 14/3 

Zurich Ini. Fr J.490C 


Prices. 1970 

High Low 

Ordinary 

stocks 

Price, 

Oct. 21. 
1970 

l.i 

Yield 

Oct. 

21 

19/3 

I9/I* 1 

14/10*. 

Breweries, eta. 
Allied Breweries 

18,7*. 

+ l*«d 

4-4 

I5/I*i 

Bus, Charrlngton 

I8/7*i 

+ l*id 

4-3 

147 

100 

Bols N.V. 

FI.I40 


2-6 

18/10*. 

12/3 

Courage, B. A S. 

17/3" 

fl'id 

4 3 

17/3 

I9/I0*i 

38*4 

Distillers 

25/3 

4 6d 

4-9 

51 

Distill. Seagrams 

848*4 


2 5 

440 

353 

Dortmund Union 

D.385*i 

+ !'• 


30/6 

22/9 

Guinness 

”£1 

3*9 

228 8 

170-B 

Helneken 

-2 

1-6 

15/4*. 

11/9 

IDV 

12/9 

- 4'*d 

4-8 

204 

166 

Kirin Breweries 

Y.I72 

+ 1 

4-4 

18 

14*4 

Nat. Distillers 

815 


6 0 

61/3 

46/- 

Scottish A Nawc. 

60/- 

-3d 

4 0 

19/6 

14- 

Sth. African Br. 

I7/I0*i 

- 9d 

3 6 

36/- 

28/- 

Truman, Hanbry. 

35/3 

+6d 

4 3 

20/3 

•4/9 

Watnay, Mann 

19/3 

+3d 

4 4 

1 l/4'i 

8/7*. 

Whitbread *A’ 

II/- 

+ 4'id 

5-0 

49/3 

35/9 

Building A building materials 

Assoc. Portland 47/7*» H- l*ad 

3 5 

26/9 

22/4*i 

BPB Industries 

24/3 

-3d 

4-9 

271 

229-1 

Clmcnts Lafarge 

Fr.237 

-1 7 

4-1 

1906 

1570 

Clmenteries Brlq. 

Fr.fi. 1650 

30 

6-6 

31/6 

15/9 

R. Costain 

29/3 

6d 

3-5 


Eng. China Clays 24/- 

Int. Paint Co. 34/- 

Italcementi L.23,30( 

J. Lalng 'A* 28/9 

London Brick IO/4*i 

Marley 8/lOS 

Red land I I/Me 

Rugby Portland 25/l's 

Tarmac Derby 32/9* 

Taylor Woodrow 38/- 

Venesta 5/3 

G. Wlmpey 67/- 

Cataring, hotels, etc, 

ATV W 27/9 

Butlln’s 3/IO'e 

CBS 830 

Granada A' 46/6 

Grand Metrop. 28/l't 

Lyons ‘A’ 81/9 

Mecca 18/- 

Trust House (-Forte 20/1*. 


95/- 

+2/6 

1-8 

32*4 

22*i 

39/- 

-3d 

3-9 

215 

148*. 

Fr.B. 12,925 4 25 

4-7 

I78*i 

132 3 

43/- 

+ 6d 

5 2 

12325 

8SS0 

Fr.327 

+4 

3-4 

73'. 

59'a 

FrJ.2950 

+20 

2-7 

128 

92*i 

Fr.S.3800 

-5 

2<6 

59/6 

33/6 

61/6 

+2/- 

4-9 

I6’i 

7*. 

28/3 

2 /- 

3-9 


154*4 

DJ92 

+7 

2-3 

178,000 
- 58/- 
36/- 

126,750 

42/1*. 

27/- 

L. 11260 

-1030 

0-9 

37’. 

28*4 

65/- 

+2/9. 

4-6 

1129 

88B*i 

57/6 

+ 1/6 

3-8 

500 

227*. 

49/- 

+ 1/6 

2-7 

35*. 

27 

23/3* 

+3d 

4-3 

263 

214-1 

3773* 

+3d 

4-0 

2900 

2550 

48/6" 

+3d 

3*7 

159 

131 

FIJI 1 

- 06 

2-5 

420 

281 

$ 

30/- 

+$ 

6d 

4-0 

4-1 

3-4 

4460 

3880 

52/- 

+ 1/3 

4-3 

30*i 

2(*i 

62/- 

43d 

4-9 

17-60 

11-20 

Y.I27 

Y.275 

+2 . 

4 3 

180 

145 

f4 

2-0 

695 

572 

14/3 

FrJ.4900 

+ 1/- 

ft 

ISO 1 
£20 

I27's 

£13 


AKZO 

FI.86 

-1 2 

ANIC 

L.978 

-t 1 

Albright A W. 

7/3 

| 4*id 

Amer. Cyansmld. 

830's 

1 *» 

Badlsche Anllin 

D. I52*i 

13-7 

Bayer 

CIBA (Buie) 

D.I37'. 

+4-7 

Fr.S.11.400 

1 I 1050 

Dew 

865*4 

1*4 

Dupont 

8ll9*i 

-1 2*. 

Ffsons 

44/3 

+3d 

General Aniline - 

89*s , 

- »4 

Hoechst 

D. I65'i 

8-8 

Hoffmn Genuu 

Fr.S, 168750 

M 1750 

ICI 

51/9 

1 7'td 

Laporte Inds. 

27/6 

-1/6 

Monsanto 

831*4 

*4 

Montecatlnl'EdU. 

L B8B*i 

26*. 

Norsk Hydro. 

Kr.450 

+ 15 

Pfizer 

835*1 

— *4 

Rhone Poulenc 

FrJ34 

+6'i 

Solvay ‘A’ 

Ft.B.2780 

|20 

St. Gobaln 

Fr.142-8 

+2 3 

Tekeda Chemical 

YJOI 

+ 11 

Cool A steel 

Arbed 

fr.B.4230 

-80 

Bethlehem 

Broken Hill Pcy. 

S^H-20 

-*• 

0-70 

Dentin Ingwy. 

Fr.151-8 

H*J 

Braider 

1.572 

-3 

Pried. Krupp 

D*I20’I 

-0-4 

Gnmgssberg 

m 



99*s-IOO*s 

101 * 4 - 2*4 

101-2 

99*4-100*4 

96 * 4 - 7*4 

IOI't-2*. 

B4*i-5*i 

98 * 4 - 9*4 

I0D-I 

99-100 

95-6 

99-100 

IIV2'. 


Prices. 1970 Ordinary 
stocks 

High Low 


101 '4-2*4 
101 * 4 - 2*4 

IOI*s-2'» 

99*^100*4 

97V8»4 

IOI*t-2*« 

83W. 

98 * 4 - 9*4 

99VI00*. 

99'i-IOO's 

«5'i-6*i 

100**1*. 

9l'r-2*. 

83-4 

96*s-7'i 


Pries.. Change 

Oct. 21. on, 

1970 Week 


91 60*a 

108 7 02-6 

1807 138 

142'. 94't 

109'. 74 6 

231 190 

8/l'a S/4't 

39 29*. 

I3I'« 101*. 


Hoesch 
Hoogovcn 
Mannesmenn 
Rhelnstshl 
Thyisan Huatte 
Ufine Kuhlman 
Union Steel S.A. 
U.S. Steal 
Usinor 

Electrical A radio 


Fr.199-9 +!•• 


Fr. 114 9 1 I 2 4-0 


255 

198 

ASEA 

Kr.202 

2 

5 0 

53*. 

40*. 

Am. Tel. A Tal. 

841*. 


6 0 

27/1*. 

20/3 

B.I.C.C. 

26/9 

3d 

4 9 

2135 

1470 

Brown Bovarl ‘A* 

Fr.S. 1555 

10 

3 2 

483’. 

408-8 

C.G.E. 

Fr.413 


3 4 

15 h 

9/7*. 

Chloride Electric 

13/7's 

-7'*d 

5 9 

57*. 

25*4 

Comsat 

847 

F2% 


77/- 

47/- 

Dacca 

53/6 

3/- 

3-5 

56/6 

33/6 

E.M.I. 

35/3" 

I6d 

4 9 

177 

109 

Electrolux 'B* 

Kr.109 

.. 

6 4 

257 

196 

L.M. Ericcson ‘B‘ 

Kr.213 

-1 

2 5 

85 

60*. 

Gen. Electric 

885 

i 1*4 

3-1 

27/10'. 

17^10*. 

GEC ’ 

25/6 

tl'id 

2 8 

33*4 

Gen. Tel. A Elec. 

824 ? i 

l*i 

6-1 

152 

100* 

Hitachi 

Y,I06 


5 7 

57/- 

45/- 

Hoover 'A' 

57/- 

h6d 

3 9 

38l*i 

223 

I.B.M. 

8288 y i 

2*. 

1 7 

62/3 

36/- 

Int. Computers 

44/6 

$44'. 

.*/* 

5 1 

60 

3P. 

Int. Tel. A Tel. 

2 4 

I32*i 

79*. 

Machines Bull 

Fr.94-95 

I 2-95 


827 

471 

Matsushita 

Y.52I 

16 

19 

207/6 

152/6 

Philips Lmp. Wks. 

192/6 

30/4', 

-$/3 

2 2 

44/10*. 

28/3 

Plecsey 

2/» 

3 3 

34’. 

18*1 

RCA 

823 Y i 

#( 

4-2 

19/- 

13/- 

Rediffuston 

15/10*. 

■ 4*ad 

5-3 

48/6 

259 1 . 

30/6 

Reyrolle Parsons 

38/- 

3d 

7 9 

178 

Siemens 

D. I97’« 

t 12-6 

4 1 

4000 

2000 

Sony 

Y.260I 

1 1 

0 6 

39*. 

19 

Sperry Rand 

824*. 

-l T . 

20 

182’. 

131-2 

Thomton-Houst. 

Fr. 142*1 

-f 9 7 

2 8 

66/6 

40/6 

Thorn Electrical 

59/- 

1 3d 

1 8 

48 

32*4 

Western Union 

$36 

*4 

3 9 

68*4 

53 r « 

Westlnli.e El. 

863*. 

*. 

2 8 



Engineering 



2 8 

37/6 

23/- 

Acrow 'A' 

32 h 

i6d 

207 

138 

Atlas Copco 

Kr.165 

1 2 

3 1 

14/10’. 

10/- 

B.S.A. 

13/1*. 

1/3 

(") 

46/9 

36/6 

fiabek. A Wilcox 

45/6 

1 1 h 

4-4 

54/6 

29/- 

John Brown 

40/9 

3d 

5 7 

16/1** 

14/10’. 

10/10*. 

Cohen 600 

15/6 

ll/l'i 


5 3 

8/- 

Davy Ashmore 

|-3*4d 

1-8 

14/3 

11/6 

Delta Metal 

13/7'." 

*«d 

6 2 

189 8 

138 

Demag 

DIS2 

16 

5 3 

16/2*4 

8/7*. 

B. Elliott 

8/10'e 


2 9 

18/6 

14/1*. 
48/4'. 

Firth Cleveland 

1417*. 

3d 

9.6 

65/3 

Guest. K. A N. 

62/9 

1/6 

3 8 

210 

140 

Gutehoffngs, H. 

DI5I 

14-9 

4-6 

12/3 

7/4*. 

Head Wrlghtson 

8/l0*t 

4*.d 

5 6 

27/9 

14/10’. 

12/6 

11/4*. 

Alfred Herbert 

14/10*. 

l'id 

2 7 

I.M 1. 

12/7*. 

3d 

4 4 

6/6 

l/7'» 

Inter. Combstn. 

3/~ 



47/6 

35/- 

Inter Comp. Air 

42/- 

+3d 

3-0 

442 

295 

Kullager ‘B‘ 

KrJII 

- 3 

3-4 

239 9 

165 

MAN. 

D.I80 

+8 

0 9 

22/6 

13/9 

Mather A Matt 

16/6 

+6d 

3 4 

64/3 

50/9 

Metal Box 

64/3 

+ 2/1 

3 4 

80 

65 

Mitsubishi Heavy 

Y.74 

8 1 

25/9 


Morgan Crucible 

25/1 

V1/4** 

38 

206 

172 1 

Pechlney 

Fr.188-8 

i 5-8 

4 7 

60/- 

43/9 

Renold 

55/6 

6/1 

+6d 

4-4 

9/6 

S/4'i 

Serck 

3d 

4 9 

ft 

30/3 

Simon Englng. 

35/1*. 

-»W 

4 3. 

24/J 

7/- 

Suveiav Ind. 
Stone-Matt 

Tube Investments 

13/- 


1-5. 

$ 

£ 

M 

w 

+9d 
- I/I*i 

4-6 

4-6 

31/4’. 

11/3 

Vickers 

1-6 

40/9 

J7J- 

Tbps. W. Ward 

S/6 

... 

6-3, 













Jo6 

Mmt. 1*70 


iw iwwqww^Tj aw ja t K p 8y , " ! igy 8 " 


Prlea, 
Oct. 21 
1970 


B/4b S/- 

240 1(0 


70/9 43/9 

HJL 7/l0b 

iff & 

ST* Iff 

48/6 31/9 

15/3 N/7’. 

170*. 12/6 

. 45*. 31*. 

8 86 5 36 

14/4'. 8/P* 

7000 4575 

87b m 

42'* 24** 

sp St 

40*. 32** 

2580 1783 

5494 3810 

3300 2880 

299 8 MO 

58 40*< 

28/10*. 17/3 

55/9 37/9 

5500 3700 


Wellman Eng. 
Weir Group 


food. phar ma ceatlcal* 
Allied Suppliers 48/- 
Ass. Brit. Food* 

Auoc. Fishsffet 
Avon Product* 

8Mch.m Group 


Brook. Bond ‘B’ 


J/9 

8/8 

174*4 

45/9 

Fr.174 

38/3 

14/3*4 


Cadbury Schweppes 13/3* 


Colg.-Pal motive 
Col. Sugar Ref. 
Flfeh Lovall 


£4JU I’&AabJiPnl 

Wi uinirii roofli 


Heinz 

Krtfftco Corp. 
L'Oraal 
Motu 
Nestle 


X. 

T at 

222/6 135/- 

30 25/9 


17/6 


Proctor Gamble 
Ranks-Hovls 
Reckltt A Colm. 
Stndoz 
Spider* 

Tata A Lyle 
Unlgat* 

Unilever 
Unilever NV. 
United Biscuit* 

Motor*, aircraft 
Auoc. Englnrg. 
BLMC 


842'* 

fA.6-90 

II h 

Fr.S.5150 

«7«b 

S30'i 

*Sb 

«38'i 

Fr.1925 

L.3680 

Fr.S.3105 

Fr. 242 

854 

18/3 

43/3* 

Fr.S.4130 

70b 

fa 

fa 

27/1*. 


13/10** 


OHIO'S 

18/- 

35*4 

26/6 

» 

55*4 

29/9 

32/- 

50/- 

553 

82/8 

230 


8 

23'. 

?r 

21*4 

II** 


330 

500 

U- 


Brltlah Printing 
Burnt Pulp A P. 
Crown Zeller. 
DRG 

Inveresk Paper 
MacMillan Bl. P. 
McGrow Mill 
News of tha Wld. 
Paaripn Long. 
Penguin Pub. 

Reed Int'l. 

W. H. Smith 'A’ 
Thomson Organ. 


T 

T 

$C.24'« 

817 


340 

62/- 

14/-- 


3d 

Kb 

f Pad 
l-4'id 
-b 

- *4 

f-4*ad 

-6d 

fdd 

+3d 

-3d 


ijYlald 

Oct. 

21 


7/8*4 -a*4d 

IB/P** -Ibd 


■ff. 

I-3d 
I- Pad 

HI 

-3d 

-3d 

+'« 

-Pad 

4-350 

'• 

I b 
f9d 


1-25 

-60 

-45 

f b 
l/4'a 

iL 



9/10*. Capital A Counties li 

85/- Hammarsnc. 'A* 125/- 

19/4b Land Securities 21/1'a 

Lon. March. Sea. 13/9* 

Mot. Esc A Pcy - 

jp. Martins 
4$G.immettfcire 

. Ffitea* * 

13/3 " Trafalgar House 19/lP* 


50 

8-1 


3>6 

3- 5 
7-6 
1*5 
2 2 

4- 2 

5 8 
4 1 

6 I 

3 I 

4 5 
0 8 
3 4 
2-9 

1 8 

2 8 

0-9 

2 2 

2 8 
9-9 
3 7 
1-5 
81 
7-7 
4-7 
)S 

4- 2 

5- 0 


SB 

8-2 


31*4 

I2*a 

Boeing 

8I5*> 

-b 


44*4 

30*4 

Caterpillar Tract 
Chrysler 

$34*. 

b 

3 5 

35*4 

16*1 

824b 

b 

2-4 


J fc 

Chrysler (UK) 'A' 

3/4*. 

+3d 


84*. 

Citroen 

Fr. 113-8 



430 

316 

Daimler-Benz 

D373*. 

+8** 

2-3 


m 

Dowty Group 

19/3 

-Pad 

5-4 

J60 

26/P. 

Dunlop 


+ 1/- 

5 0 

3548 

2611 

Flat 

1- IB 

4-2 

290 

19/6 

Ford (BDR) 

27/9 

3 8 

3© 

17 

Gen. Dynamics 

821b 

+2*4 


45/- 

3l'i 

iff 

m 

Gen. Mts. (Un.) 
Goodyear 


-9d 

+'• 

4-4 
3 1 

450 

Hawker Siddalay 

220 

-7*ri 

6 7 

X 

21/- 

Honda (EDR) 

+ 10 

4 6 

165 

Komatsu 

Y.I88 

t 3 

5 1 

21 

7 

Lockheed 

89b 

lb 


73/6 

61/“ 

J. Luca* 

46/6 

10 

3 8 

16*4 

27*. 

8b 

13 

Massey Ferguson 
McDonnell Douglas 
Michelln 'B' 

8C.9b 

819 

-b 

-lb 

... 

1700 

1064 

Fr.1305 

1-26 

12 

200 

140 

Nissan Motor 

Y.I40 


5 7 

284 4 

232 

Peugeot 

Plrelll-Spa 

Fr. 247-6 

+4-6 

2-8 

3500 

2321 

L.28I9 

+6 


S/' 1 ' 

10/4*. 

Rolls-Royce 

I3/P» 

1/4*. 

91 

T 

150 

160 

Smiths Indust. 
Steyr-Dmler-Pch. 

%So 

f 3d 

10 

5-6 

3 5 

398 

250 

Toyota Motors 

Y?254 

1-4 

3-1 

40*4 

24 

United Aircraft 

835 

+-1 


299*. 

198 

Volkswagen 

D. 207*. 

+ 11-3 

4-4 

265 

144 

Volvo 

Kr.147 

-5 

18 

90*. 

5/- 

Westland 

7/4S 

f6d 

7-7 

13/6 

80 

Wllmot-Breeden 

110 

+ l»sd 

5 3 



Office equip., photo. 



560 

290 

Canon Camera 

Y.379 

^15 

2-0 

84 

57b 

Eastman Kodak 

|66*. 

-2b 

1-9 

656 

430 

Fuji Photo 

Y.480 

+ 1 

1-6 

1750 

1352 

Gevaert Photo. 

Fr.B.I675 

+20 

3 6 

T 

X 

Gestetner 'A' 

25/- 

-3/- 

2-2 

Nippon Optical 

Y.43I 

.-II 

1 7 

3300 

2340 

Olivetti Prlv. 

L.2805 

+70 


36/- 

III** 

St 

Ozalld 

Xerox 

X 

-1/3 

1 P- 

3 5 
0-9 


6-4 
9-6 
5 5 
5-2 
5-4 
20 

41 
7 8 
5-3 
20 
73 
3-4 
10*0 



1970 


High 


21/10*1 

100 

246*a 

199 

19/10’s 


Price. 
Oct. 21. 
1970 


Change 


Yield 

Oct. 

U 


31 

44/- 
54/- 
680*a 
15/P. 
1810 
172*. 
10/3 
80 

49/3 

St 

24 

28 


539 

24/7*. 

8 

K 

885 

y 

61 /- 

3040' 

281 

674 

375 

» 

29'*ia 

4-30 

123 

292 

147/6 

221 

at 

16/9 


50*. 

22/6 

11/0*4 

H/9 

30/3 

29b 

F 

98 

167 

14/9 

U/3 


AjSHr 

30/3 

18/4'* 

32/6 


72 
670 
760 
35*. 
2575 
1840 
693 
226 8 
648 
95 


37/6 

23/10*. 

iff 

/VO*. 


IS'. 

28/6 

250 

39/2*4 

3/IOb 

1300 

108 

5? 

19/7*. 

8 

31/9 

at 

10 

12 *. 


358 

10 

23/3 

16/7*. 

250 

Iff 

331 

iff 

iff 

1840 

& 

209 

479 

299 

50/9 

251 

19*14 

2-97 

83 

159 7 

iff. 

29/- 

51b 

10/3 

15/9 

13/3 


3 Pa 

4/fc 

T 

20 *. 

5/0*. 

430 

26 

70 

107 

7/6 


88 /- 

3/11*4 

20 /- 

13/5'a 

18/- 


50S 

630 

670 

22 *. 

2220 

1632 

635 

149*. 

610 

79 


17/6 

st 

150*. 

6/7b 

202-4 

158-9 

11/6 



American Airlines 

819*. 

-1 


Brit. A Comm. 

42/6 

r3d 

3 5 

Cunard 

28/6 

„9d 

8-8 

Furness Withy 

60/- 

-40 

4 2 

Harland A Wolff 

60*. 

-20 


Japan Air Lines 

Y.I405 

15 

2-8 

KLM 

FI.I5I-8 

+ 7-4 

5-3 

Laird Group 

4/11*4 

3bd 

... 

Lufthansa 

D.64-9 

+2-1 

3 1 

Ocean Steamship 

26/- 

-2/10*. 

5 4 

Pan American 

813 

-*. 


P. A O. Defd. 

43/7*. 

- 1/3 

5 5 

Swen,Munter 

13/1*. 

2/1 

11-4 

Swissair (Bearer) 

Fr.S.615 

23 

4 9 

TWA 

812*. 

-lb 


UAL 

818*. 

b 


Stores 

BI|enkorf 

%387*. 

7*. 

4-6 

Boots Pure Drug 

*h 

1 7*ed 

3 4 

Brit. Home Strs. 

33/- 


3 6 

British Shoe 

26/- 

-6d 

3 8 

Burton Group 

30/6 

-3d 

3-5 

Debtnhams 

30 f- 

+3d 

6-2 

Gslerles Lafayette 

Fr. 181-8 

fO 8 


Galerlas Precdos 

%359 

1-4 

3 2 

Grattan Ware. 

450* 

1 3d 

2 9 

G. T. A. A P. 

826*. 

— *4 

4 9 

GUS 'A' 

590 

-3d 

3-4 

House of Fraser 

230 

“Ibd 

60 

Innovation 

Fr.B.2330 

70 

3 7 

Int. Stores 

100*. 

I 4*ri 

5 4 

Karstadt 

DJSOb 

J 7*. 

2-9 

Kaufhof 

DJ58*. 

1 7*. 

3-5 

La Redoute 

Fr.554 

» 7 

3-1 

La Rlnascente 

L.309 


2 6 

Marks A Spencer 

6 0b 


3 1 

Mltsukoshl 

Y.32I 

+2 

2 8 

Montgomery W. 
Myer Emporium 

827 7 e 

8A.2 97 

* 0 15 

2 9 

Neckerman 

D.95 3 

1 5-3 

2 1 

Nouvelles Gals. 

Fr.167 

17-3 

2-4 

O.K. Bazaars 'A' 

85/6 

-4/6 

4 6 

Printemps 

Fr.154 

1-4 

3 4 

Provid. Clothg. 
Sears Roebuck 

& 

hl/9 

1 lb 

3 3 

1 9 

Tesco Stores 

12/4*. 

19/4*. 

4'td 

2 2 

United Drapery 

I 4*.d 

5 3 

Woolworth 

160 

|9d 

6-0 

Textiles, clothing 
Burlington 

842*4 


3 3 

Carpets International 17/9* 

--3d 

7-3 

Carrington A D. 
Coats, Ptns. 

5/9*4 

+3*4d 

3 5 

9/11*4 

+bd 

7-1 

Courtaulds 

240 

-4'hI 

5-6 

Genesco 

S23*« 




Eng. Calico 
Snla Vlscosa Prlv. 
Stevens, J. P. 
Telfln 
Toray Ind 
West Riding W. 
Wooleombers 


Brit. Amer. Tob. 
Carreras ‘B' 
Gallaher 
Imperial Tobacc. 
Rembrandt 

Utflltfes/rails 
Canadian Pacific 
Chubu 
Chugoku 
Cons. Edison 
E.B.E.S. 

Intercom. 

Kansal Elec. P. 
R.W.E. 

Tokyo Elec. Power 
Tokyo Gu 

Invest, trust* 
Alliance Trust 
Atlas Elec. 

B.E.T. Defd. 

British Assets 
Cable A Wireleu 
Foreign A Col. 
Globe Inv. 
Industrial A Gan. 
Mercantile Inv. 


6/11*4 

& 

r.7o 

Y.I07 

8/9 

9/3 


118/6 

5/3*4 

22/9 

15/4*. 

24/- 


+9d 


I 

4 

-3d 

-3d 


I 1/6 
\ 3d 
+ I0’i 
+3d 
3d 


$C.63b 

Y.632 

Y.732 

823*1 

Fr.B.2430 

Fr.B.I745 

Y.655 

D.I93*. 

Y.627 

Y.8I 


- I 
I I 

-10 
+ 15 
-2 
+3*. 
+2 


Wican Inv. 

Miscellaneous 
.Air Llqulde 
*d E.P. 


360 

23/3* 

170*. 

15/- 

24/6 

25/10** 

240 

20/IOb* 

9/4*. 

FI.226 

FI. 173*. 

18/10's* 


+3d 

-i-’l'ad 

-3d 

+6d 

+3d 

+ »4d 
+ *■ 

+ I 

-bd 


British Match 
British Oxygen 
British Ropes 
Cope Allman 
Da La Rue 


Fr. 358 

ff» 

16/10*. 


*h . 


I 


+ 13 
+3d 
+3d 
-7bd 

+8d 

-*ad 

-7**d 

-Pad 

+3d 

+ 1 /- 


7-3 

3- 7 

7- 3 

8 - 6 
7-9 
10-7 

4- 3 


3 8 
6-8 
7 9 
5 9 
1-3 


7 9 
6 8 
7-6 
6-0 

6- 7 

7- 6 
4-1 
80 
74 


3-0 
3 3 
5-3 

1- 9 
30 
2 2 
3-0 

3- 9 

4- 3 
4-7 
12 

2- 1 


2-S 

6-4 

10-5 

5- 6 

6- 0 
5-4 

4- 9 

5- 0 
9-3 
6 4 
5 8 
20 

2- 7 

3- 7 


1970 
High Low 


Ordinary 


165 

se 

37 

595 

114*4 

213 

8 

iF 

12 /- 


114/6 

3& 

27*4 

90*. 

3P. 

55'. 

2870 

31 

£24*4 

9? 

50 

70*. 

33*. 

1260 
77/- 
66 /- 
630 
197/6 
580/- 
151/3 
58/1 •> 

29*. 

3500 

39 T i 

£ 

52/6 

63/9 

60/6 

182*. 

46*. 

54*4 

33/- 

49/- 

135 

73/6 

36*. 

700 

55 /- 

1970 

1954 

155/- 

46/- 


20 *. 

59/6 

320 

ft 

3/11 


113 

ff* 

IS*. 

412 

71*. 

139 

850 

16/10*. 

180 

110 

a- 

60 

381 

5% 

150*. 

20 

60-1 

22 *. 

36*. 

2004 

20 

£15*4 

56/3 

38** 

35*. 

51*4 

24 

95/- 

55/- 

44/- 

470 

1360 

300/- 

118/1*. 

42/6 

20*4 

2925 

30*. 

3/10*. 

20*4 

26/6 

44/6 

ft. 

33*4 

38'. 

18/- 

8fi 

St 

44/6 

29/- 

120 /- 

1682 

77/6 

34/6 

10*4 

41/6 

25/6 

4/- 

60 

2/11 


C.ltoh 

Johnson Matthcy 
Ung-Temco-Vought 
Litton Industries 
Metallgesellschaft 
Mlnneta M. A M. 
Mitsui 

Rank Org. ‘A* 

Sears 'A' 


tley 
Thos. Tilling 
Turner A Newell 
Union Carbide 
Wilkinson Swd. 

Oil 

Aquitaine 
Brit. Petroleum 
Burmah Oil 
Cla. Pet roles 
Continental Oil 
Gelsenberg AG. 
Gulf Oil 
Mobil Oil 
Petroflna 

Phillips Petroleum 
Royel Dutch 
Shell Transport 
Stan. Oil Calif. 
Stan. Oil Indiana 
Stan. Oil N.J. 
Texaco Inc. 


Prlea, 
Pet. 2». 

Y.ii^ 

84/- 

814** 

823*. 

D430 

889 

Y.I62 

133/- 

23/10** 

25/lb* 

140*4 

X 

8/P. 

Fr.459 

86/3 

64/- 

Fr.l68-B 

S26*. 

D.80-9 

129 

853*4 

Fr.B.2820 

129'. 

£23*. 

820 

848 

$48*. 

868*4 

832't 


Change 


Yield 

Oct. 

21 


Gold mines -finance 

OFSIT 

Anglo-American 
Charter Cons. 

Cons. Gold Fid*. 
General Mining 
J'burg. Cons. 

Rand Selection 
Union Corpn. 


Alcan Alum. 

Aluuulsse 
Amer. Met. Cllm. 

Amal. Tin Niger. 
Anaconda 
C.A.S.T. 

Cons’d Tin Smelters 45/- 


126/3 

77/-* 

620 

610* 

182/6 

450/- 

151/3 

48/9 

SC.2I*4 

Fr.S.3220 

|32 7 . 

Iff 

35/6 


-| 

4 8 

:ff 

3 0 

... 

-I*. 


1 12 

2 2 


2 0 

+1 

4 3 

iff. 

12 
5 2 

-Pad 

4-0 

-3*4d 

4 B 

4*ri 

6 7 

b 

5 6 


7 4 

-f 10 8 

2-5 

+ 10 

4-9 

4 10 

5-1 

+7-8 

3 9 

Tib 

4-9 


5 2 

*4 

4-5 

- 50 

3 5 

*4 

3-6 

-f 1/3 

3 5 


5 8 

T*. 

4-7 

+ P. 

5 5 

b 

5-0 

f 30 

6-9 

|9d 

2 4 


+30/- 

15 /- 

6d 


De Beers Defd. 


49/6 

8C.I45 


-|-60 

Ibd 

I*. 

1/6 

+ 1 /- 

3*. 


2 I 
2 4 
4-8 

2 3 

3 3 
2 I 


2-5 

4- 3 
8 6 
9 0 

5- 6 

/I 


Inter. Nickel 

844b 

t-b 


Kennecott 

839*. 

-1 

6 6 

Lonrho 

20/9 

1/- 

4-8 

MIM Holdings 

40/6 

- 5/6 

3-5 

Penarroya 

Fr.98-9 

lb 

3 3 

Potgletersrust Plat. 

50/6* 

40 

3-6 

Reynolds Metals 

824b 

'■ 

4 6 

R.T.Z. 

51/6* 

1/6 

2 2 

Roan Cons. 

30/-* 

-2/- 


Selection Trust 

162/6 

Fr.B.I920 

2/6 

20 

Union Mlnlere 

+ 105 

4-4 

Western Mining 

112/- 

2/6 

02 

Zambia, Ang.*Am. 

40/6 

15-6 

Plantations, ate 

Assam Cons'd. 

20*. 

I Pad 


Cons. T. A Lnds. 

44/6 

28/6 


13 5 

Guthrie 

—3d 

10 5 

Hlghlnds. A Low. 

40V 

1 3d 

II 7 

Jokal 

10/6 

5-7 

Plantation Hldgs. 

3/6 
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Monty market indicators 

The Eurodollar market provided the main influences on both 
money markets and foreign exchanges, following reports 
that major American banks were preparing to unwind their 
positions. The midweek rate for 7-day Eurodollars was the 
lovyeBt since September 1968. 


7 % (from 7*.%, 15/400) 


Deposit rates 

7 ddys' notice: 
Clearing banks 

5 

Discount houses 

5b 

Local authorities 

3 months' fixed: 

6b-6b 

Local authorities 

7V7*h 

Finance houses 

7b-7b 

Interbank rate 

7 days’ 

6*4 

Traaaury Mila 

3 months 

6**14 


Euroeterllng deposit* (In Parti) 

2 days' notice 7*. 

3 months' 8"u 


Eurodollar deposits 

7 days' notice 5*. 

3 months' 7*. 


N«w York 

Treasury Mils 

5 94 

Carte of deposit 

6 75 

Starlings Spot rate 82-3881 

Forward discount 
(3 months’) 

*4 cents 

forward cover (3 months'); 

Annual Int. cost 

l'*% . 


Covered arbitrage margin* 

(Smooths') 


Invaumantl ^ 31 *«% pram 


In favour of 
Last week % 

N. York *•** 


This week % 

N. York ** 


■urodollar/UK local 
authority lo 
Eurodollar^ 


N. York 
Neutral 


2*» 


N. York 
N. York 


!**•* 

*i* 


Unco v e r ed arbitrage margin* (7 days') 

Curodollar/UK local 

authority loan* M. York 4, London 

■urodolmr/lntartwnk N. YdrK *i London 


Ih* 

lb 




A good crop of grouting 


To us - Cementation - it’s a 
good crop of grouting. 

That’s our part in turning 
arid land into a vast food 
growing area for Asia. 

For the Tarbela Dam in 
West Pakistan - vital link in the 
gigantic Indus Valley 
i/rigation scheme - our Ground 


busy under the ground on all 
sorts of contracts. 

Because we’re experts under 
the ground. Mining, Explora¬ 
tion. Site Investigation. 
Drilling. Vibroflotation. 




grouting contracts ever let. It 
involves over 200 miles of 
(hilling. 

Around the world, we’re 


Chemical Grouting. 

And that’s only our hidden 
assets. 

Above the ground we’re busy 
building. Factories. Schools. 
Libraries. Roads. Offices. 
Bridges. Harbours. Hotels. 


Practically anything you care 
to name. 

Big contract or small 
contract, talk to Cementation - 
it pays. 


Cementation 


The Cementation Company Limited, 
Cementation House, Mitcham Road, 
Croydon, Surrey (01-684 6955) 


International Civil, 
Building, Mining 
and Specialist 
Engineering Contractors. 


♦ 






When BOAC get bigger jets than 747% 
well raise the roof. 


A dramatic new project has been 
completed at London Airport—a vast 
hangar in which BOACs new 747’s can 
be serviced efficiently and quickly. 

The space-frame roof of steel hollow 
sections is an uninterrupted span of over 
450 ft.—tall enough to accommodate 
the aircraft’s 5-storev-high tail. 

Yet the whole of the building has 
been designed to expand upwards and 
outwards to house the even larger aircraft 
of the future. 

A challenge for steel 

To work out the details of the scheme, 
BOAC tapped the knowledge and ex¬ 
perience of industry and the universities. 
Special design studies showed that a 


steel structure was the best buy. Steel 
offered the necessary combination of 
strength and lightness, as well as speed 
of construction and flexibility of design. 

The British Steel Corporation have 
been involved from the start, working 
very closely with the design consultants. 
BSC made the structural steel and the 
steel cladding. They were also the 
sub-contractor for the roof structure. 

World-wide attention 

The completed hangar is attracting 
world-wide interest. With its 3-acre 
roof, built at ground level and raised 
hydraulically 50 ft. into the air, it is 
another triumph of engineering in the 
new age of British Steel. 

if ' 


The hangar was developed under the control of 
General Manager, Properties BOAC, Kenneth J. 
Joyner, assisted by G. M. Crook, Project Manager, 
and D. Page, Project Site Manager. 


Norman Royce, Topping, Hurley and Stewart. 
Qwnntfcy Sn m y o w nndC^ C ontrollef a : 

Wataman, Trower and Partners. 

ComMiw StracM Baboon: 

Z. S. Makowski&Associates. 

Resident Site Engineer: F.S.West 
GoMtar Analyst: 

Civil Engineering Dept of University of Surrey. 


Holland StHannen and Cubitts (Southern) Ltd. 


Dawnayt Ltd. 
nb-contmctorfa 
British Steel Corporation. 


British Steel Corporation 
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Barber steps out 

The Chancellor’s changes in 
government expenditure and 
direct taxation were an 
imaginative mixture, slightly 
fuzzily presented, but they 
leave one great vacuum still 
yawning in the centre of where 
economic policy ought to be. 
The Government still has not 
got a policy to discourage wage 
inflation from roaring ahead at 
more than 15 per cent a year, 
page xi. And there has been a 
failure to take any advantage 
of the fact that a secret ballot 
of minen did not authorise a 
strike, page 63. 

The investment test 

The tax changes are going to 
be tough on the inefficient, and 
not even altogether generous 
to the efficient, but irs some¬ 
thing at last, page 57. No one 
weeps for the IRC, or for the 
nationalised industries for 
whom the worst has yet to 
come, page 58. How the 
budget affects consumers, and 
how people may use that 6d, 
page 59 - 

Law for the poor 

The Labour party’s instant 
reaction to Mr Barber’s cuts 
was to censure the Govern¬ 
ment for being mean and 
unfair. But Mr Heath is not 
winding up the welfare state, 
and his first bill will give real 
relief to the poorest families. 
The social implications of the 
cuts, pages 17 to 22. 

Carrying on 

The 4 fk Royal will steam on 
until the late 1970s but, 
cramped for money, Britain’s 
defence policy is still running 
the risk of providing too little, 
too late, page 13. 


* fix 


■ ;<« 
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If they fire again 

If the Egyptians decide to end 
the Suez canal ceasefire the 
Israelis may hit back with a 
left hook across the Gulf of 
Suez. But there’s an idea going 
round to avoid that, page 14. 
In the Persian Gulf, though, 
ideas have run out, page 30. 





Nixon s drive 

The United States goes to the 
polls on Tuesday. Our cor¬ 
respondents report on why 
President Nixon is driving 
himself so hard on behalf of 
Republican candidates and 
discuss whether their campaign 
against immorality and per¬ 
missiveness will outweigh the 
dismal state of the economy 
with the voters, pages 39 to 46. 


Another Persia 

Iran, a nation of 28 million 
people, believes it might 
become the Japan of the 
Middle East. Whether it does 
or not depends largely on the 
decisions of just one man, the 
Shah, after page 48. 
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Those urban guerrillas 

Sir —In “ Those urban guerrillas ” 
(October 17th) you define their 
purposeless terrorism as “ the uncontrolled 
in pursuit of the undefined. 1 * One is 
reminded of Harold Laski*B properly 
unyielding definition of Nazism as “no 
philosophy, but the total denegation of all 
forms of human philosophy. 11 

You review, in your same issue, a recent 
biography of Albert Speer, that most 
intelligent and thereby the most 
pathetically guilty of the Nazi hierarchy. 
Leaders uf great nations failed miserably 
to recognise, to condemn openly and to 
attach vigorously Nazi totalitarianism at its 
genesis. Even today, and not only in 
Europe, there are more apologists for than 
outspoken condemners of Speer and his 
fellow-gangsters. Indeed, they showed no 
more and no less humanity and positive 
motive than this new and disseminated 
breed of hijackers, kidnappers, arsonists 
and terrorists. Those governments and 
leaders (and thank goodness the Canadians 
are proving to be an exception) who fail 
to act promptly, properly and with justified 
harshness with these gangsters in their 
midst condemn themselves equally in the 
long term. All attempts at appeasement, 
any acceptance of their terms and all 
grudging admiration for their 
" determination 11 and “ courage 11 serve 
only to increase the real and future 
potential intimidation of innocent 
majorities.—Yours faithfully, 

A. T. Matheson 
Port Elizabeth, South Africa 

Sir—I understand that an accident may be 
caused by the inability of a motorist to see 
a cyclist because he is looking out for 
larger traffic. I can only suppose that 
something of the sort explains your state¬ 
ment (October 24th) that “Mr Trudeau 
becomes the first leader of a democratic 
country who has been willing to meet the 
new terrorism head-on. 11 

The cyclist in this case is Uruguay, 
perhaps the most democratic of Latin 
American countries and one whose free and 
easy way of life has made it particularly 
vulnerable to organised terrorism. President 
Pacheco Areco, not Mr Trudeau, was the 
first leader of a democratic country to 
meet terrorism head-on when he refused the 
terrorists 1 demands for the release of 140 
prisoners (many of them convicted 
criminals) as the price of the lives of two 
kidnapped diplomats, and declared a state 
of emergency. As you know, this action 
was answered by the murder of one of the 
diplomats, Mr Dan Mitrione.—Yours 
faithfully, Norman Brain 

r o*4<W, tWi 


Arms for South Africa 

Sir —So The Economist has also fallen 
for the inaccurate, mischief-making 
Healey/popular press stories that the 
navy minister (Mr Peter Kirk) was in some 
way at odds with the Foreign Secretary’s 
approach to the sale of arms to South 
Africa. 

Your report (October 17th) of what Mr 
Kirk said at a press conference in 
Singapore is, I understand, correct. He 
also added that the maintenance of the 
Simonstown base remained essential. 

At the Conservative party conference, at 
which I was present, Sir Alec Douglas- 
Home said of the Soviet threat : 

The reaction of this country and of our 
allies should not be a reaction of panic, 
but this is a new fact of life with which 
we must reckon. . . . 

So Mr Kirk says we mustn’t “ get 
steamed up 11 and Sir Alec advises we 
should not “ panic.” Take your choice, but 
so far as I can see, if Mr Kirk’s remarks 
caused embarrassment, so did the Foreign 
Secretary’s. How about an apology to the 
navy minister, and a correction of your 
allegation that his views were “ sub¬ 
stantially at odds ” with those of the 
Foreign Secretary ?—Yours faithfully, 
Wembley, Middlesex Beryl M. Goldsmith 


Rolls-Royce 

Sir —Your article “ Rolls-Royce at the 
Bank 11 (October 24th) crystallised the 
problem not only of Rolls-Royce but the 
future of the British Aircraft Coiporation 
and! the question of the Three Eleven Air¬ 
bus. The fact that the whole of Europe has 
opted for the DC-10 with General Electric 
engines, surely indicates that the future 
for Rolls-Royce does not lie in European 
markets, but rather in those markets where 
airlines are buying Tristars with RB 211 
engines. 

It is a fact that Lockheed requires the 
extended “ Dash 11 series version of the 
RB 211 engine for a longer-range version 
of the Tristar. I wonder if this, coupled 
with the fact that airlines buying Tristars 
will want Rolls-Royce-engincd airbuses, 
offers Britain a third alternative. 

Instead of going it alone on the BAC 
Three Eleven or rejoining the A300 
European consortium on what must now 
be most unsatisfactory terms, would it be 
possible for BAC, in conjunction with 
Rolls-Royce, to offer the joint development 
of an airbus with Lockheed. It is an 
accepted risk that an American company 
may well build its own twin-engined air¬ 
bus and if it does so it is probable that 
General Electric engines will power it 
because of the slightly greater sales of the 
DC-10. If this does happen, no doubt 
American airlines will buy it in preference 
to either the A300 or BAC’s Three 
Eleven. Thus, three near-identical com¬ 
petitors in a limited market would ensure 
tmprofitability at least for BAC and for 
the European consortium if they were 
frozen out of the American market. 

To a mere layman, it would sqem that 


the extent of Common components 
between a tyro-engined' verpion of the 
Tristar for limit haul, the three-engined 
Tristar now under construction and an 
extended-range Tristar, should be con¬ 
siderable, thus enabling Lockheed to offer 
a family of aircraft with many common 
features, all powered by Rolls-Royce. 

If BAC could develop the short-haul 
airbus in conjunction with Lockheed, it 
would surely provide a far bigger market 
for Rolls-Royce and, indeed, lor BAC as 
well, while reducing airframe development 
costs. Above All, it could prevent the 
almost inevitable appearance of the all- 
American aiibus competitor to the two 
European projects.—Yours faithfully, 
London, W4 Peter French 

Inflation 

Sir —You point out (October 3rd) that 
persistently rising prices make it much 
harder to “ save, and then either work less 
hard or switch to some other occupation 
paying less but giving deeper satisfaction.” 
Sad words, for inflation is likely to be with 
u& awhile yet. But perhaps there is another 
way out of this maze. 

I see no compelling reason why many 
jobs should not be split, one man doing 
it for half the year, another man for the 
remainder. This both in industry and 
public service organisations, so that a man 
could spend half of each year in each field, 
or, it may be, take his leisure for six 
months. Many academic consultants 
already work in this way, and the principle 
could be extended to staff, and even line, 
executives. For some, a week-in, week-out 
schedule would be best; for others, 
handling fewer problems with longer lead 
time, to work six months at a time would 
be more appropriate, given a suitable 
overlap for briefing. 

Could such a system work t Could 
Jekyll-and-Hyde executives retain authority 
and credibility with their subordinates and 
superiors ? Would there not be conflicts of 
interest between many jobs ? Could they 
come up with annual budgets and com¬ 
patible operating philosophies, and a 
willingness to back one another up ? Line 
managers would find some of these 
problems particularly acute; and it would 
be a foolhardy management which faced a 
bloodyimnded shop-steward with a 
duumviral plant manager. 

Jekyll-and-Hyde executives would 
probably have reduced prospects of further 
promotion, and maybe a slightly lower 
monthly salary in industry, than their 
colleagues. Butt the financial toll would be 
likely to be less than the present erosion of 
savings by inflation. And the scheme would 
provide the charities with executives in the 
prime of life. I suggest that some market 
research be done among executives, com¬ 
panies, and public agencies, to gauge their 
willingness to take advantage pf.such a 
mode of work and their appraisal of the 
difficulties and benefits.—Yours faithfully, 
Boston, Moss _ James Kedme 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £5000 pa and over 


Financial 

Director 

Designate 

l8,000 + 


A long-established U.K 
manufacturing company with 
international interests is seek¬ 
ing a financial cpntroUer who 
could justify a board appoint- 
inent aft an early dam. The 
commencing salary will not 
be less than £9,000, with 
appropriate fringe benefits, 
and it could be substantially 
more Location London area. 

The financial controller will be 
required to assume immediate 
responsibility for providing 
the accounting information 
necessary tor the efficient 
management of the company 
and for advising on its inter¬ 
pretation He will also be re¬ 
quired to advise the board on 
all aspects of financial policy. 


Candidates, preferably chartered accountants aged 35 - 45 , 
should have 

• An analytical mind and a clear understanding of the 
management requirements ot a manufacturing company 

• The demonstrated ability to design, install, develop 
and operate management accounting systems 

• At least five years experience of usmg management 
accounting techniques for maximising profits in a 
medium-sized company 

Interested candidates are invited to submit brief detail! 
showing how they meet the above requirements to 
Price Waterhouse Co, 31/41 Worship Street, London EC 2 A 
2 HD quoting reference MCS /3173 


Finance 

i 

Director 

£6,000 p.a. + 


Our eUants art s quoted public compter *ho auadfactars 
ted mtrktf t rant* of diveraifted ronaumtr products tptrtt* 
let iMtrdtUtntiiy tnd with tn tnnutl turnover momnUbs 
IS milJtort 

they require to outtttndint Financial Director with t proves 
•oocrst record In t similar orctntaaiion He will ba weeds 
reapoatmfd to the Uani^dna Director for til mtetaerntm 
teromtuija procedure* tnd coating ayatama and sdnstta oe 
eomwey uuwtlmL He wgl alao prepare lnteiUgiMe letar* 
eraietloeo of cemptny ttccounti for depertsienttl Uogdi 
He will alao adviaf on pncina profitability end be reapm 
alble for Mdlcttttd areas of poaalbla financial vuieenbUHr 
and for rapltal utlliaation ted lnv«smient 
The Ideal candidate will be between 39 end 45 be profee- 
eionally qua I* tied He will additionally have t degree in 
economic! or some other eperlellet qualification tnd the 
personality to ensure maximum co*operation for the 
achievement of sorted plana 

Salary will be fl000 pa minimum negotiable where quail 
ftcationa or experience are exceptional Frinoe benefits will 
be commeaaurate with the importance of this AopoinlinetiL 

Appiv in strut on/id me to 

> ■■ ■ v Clement Newman, Personnel CootaHant 

J£^|w(jT^M A (MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS) 

. J 4)A, Shsnr Street, London, $ W i 

fntwniis null H held reqjomUlp Your identity IBM not be 
d acbwed to Mr rlitnl urttbout your pernttaaira 


Financial Director 

DESIGNATE 

required by a well known engineering group who 
Arc market leaders in their specialist field of equip¬ 
ment supplied to world wide markets 

• he will be responsible for the establishment md 
diiection of financial plans for ojxntions control and 
performance tv dilation throughout an orgmisation 
with a turnover in excess of /som 

e lxilnsive management experience in finaneiil md 
cost accounting m large industrial organisations is 
required A qualified accountant is needed who is 
versed in the commercial practicalities of modern 
operating techniques, including FDP, and long range 
planning 

* salary negotiable to interest men already e irmng 
above £ 6,000 

Write in complete confidence to Di W M Dixon 
as adviser to the group 

JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS LTp 

lO HAIIAM STRIIT • » ON DON WIN 6DJ 


Managing Director 

for a London based reside nn d dc vi Iopmcut company 
—a major subsidiary of i well known and notably 
progressive British group 

• rHt risk is to take overdl u spoilsibility for the 
management and profit lblc < xpmsion of a successful 
company with a high potentiil for further rapid 
growth 

• A biCNHic ant record of manigenal achievement 
attributable to enterprise organising ability and a 
dedication to profit is c sse nn d 

• ilrms ge ircd to ability and relevant experience — 
are for discussion, the successful candidate is, how- 
evei, unlikely to be now earning less than £ 6,000 
C dibrt not age is critical but the preference is for a 
man between 3S-4S 

Write m complete confidence to Sir Peter Youcns as 
adviser to the group 

JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS 

IIM11ED 

TO H All AM SI KELT * LONDON WIN 6 DJ 

























Much of the scrap'metal 
that goes into Britain's 
iron and steel furnaces 
rr-\ comes from 
f.® 1 The Ward Group. 
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The man who stepped out 


A budget is a parliamentary occasion and an exercise 
in fiscal reorganisation, as well as being a main weapon 
for controlling the economy. Sometimes a budget is also 
the highwatcr mark of a turn in the tide of a whole 
philosophy of government. Mr Barber’s performance on 
Tuesday was sufficiently important to deserve to be 
judged under all four heads. 

Under the least important head, as a parliamentary 
performance, it was something of a missed opportunity, 
especially in view of what the statement contained. True, 
Mr Barber surprised some of his detractors by proving 
to be a very competent technician in charge of a succinctly 
written brief ; and he stood up well after his statement 
to more than an hour of often emotional and occasionally 
technical questioning by members of the House, which 
is a burden that is not imposed on Chancellors at ordinary 
budget times. 

Oddly, however, in the easier part of his ordeal, the 
Chancellor rather threw away his best lines. Early in 
his speech he showed mock indignation at a Labour back* 
bencher who muttered “ What about income tax ? ” ; 
and he did so with such eager coyness that anybody 
slightly less blind than a bat could see that he was, after 
all, going to cut taxes at the end. The result was that 
he reached what should have been a surprising and 
triumphant peroration in a state of almost anticlimax. 
Those who remembered the electric sense of change at 
the end of the budget that this package sought to emulate 
—Mr Butler’s subsidy-cutting and tax-reducing budget 
of March, 1952, which ushered in the only really Success¬ 
ful three years of postwar Tory economic rule—had to 
feel emotionally deprived as Mr Barber subsided into 
his seat. Those with shorter memories could only ruminate 
on how Iain Macleod, with this material, would have 
caused every Conservative backbencher to throb with a 
feeling of great excitement that a moment of real political 
metamorphosis had arrived. 

Still, on most other and far more important counts 
than that Of showmanship Mr Barber’s performance on 
Tuesday deserved high marks. He has cut government 
expenditure in 1971-72 by some £330 million below 
what it was thought last June that it would otherwise 


have been, and government expenditure in 1974-75 by 
a colossal £1,600 million below that somewhat compli¬ 
cated concept. He has achieved this by what are almost 
wholly the right policies of greater selectivity in the 
social services (see pages 17 to 22) and at least broadly 
the right policies of subsidy-cutting in industry (sec page 
57). It is a fair criticism that Mr Barber has not made the 
economies in the bureaucracy to which he was supposed 
to be committed. He has not yet dared to hive 
much work out of Whitehall, although he repeated that 
" a thorough review of the functions of central govern¬ 
ment departments is now in hand ” ; it would be nice to 
get it out of hand and into axing action rather quickly. 
But on taxes he exceeded most expectations, possibly as 
the result of a last-minute change of plan. 

For the Chancellor has, after all, made a start on his 
reductions in personal taxation. From the beginning of 
the 1971-72 financial year, on April 6th next, the standard 
late of income tax is to be cut by 6d in the £1, bringing 
down the ordinary rate on earned income for non surtax 
payers to 30.1 per cent. This will cost the Exchequer 
£315 million in the first year and £350 million in a 
full year, thus neatly balancing the savings of £330 million 
in 1971-72 which Mr Barber expects from his expenditure 
cuts. The step is not as bold as it may sound. A total 
abolition of surtax would have cost the Exchequer less 
than £300 million a year. Those who think that it is 
vital to change the whole trend of two decades of British 
economic policy which have given us the lowest growth 
rate in the developed world—and who think that it is 
only in the first few months of a Conservative Government 
that such changes can come about—may ponder sadly 
upon the revolution in risk-taking and daring that such 
an alternative use of the money available could have 
brought. Unfortunately, in a budget that at last charged' 
an economic price for better-off schoolchildren’s meals, 
Mr Barber plainly felt that it might spark a political 
revolution too, as well as an almost physical explosion in 
the House. 

The advocate of risking -such an explosion can comfort 
himself that elbow room has been won for Other tax 
cuts in future years, and at a time when those cuts will 
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not then be viewed in the public mind as paid for by a 
squeeze on the kids and the sick. The measurement of 
the elbow room is not so much the slightly misleading 
saving of £1,600 million a year in 1974-75, against only 
£330 million in 1971-72 (all figures in terms of 1970 
prices). The better yardstick is that real government 
expenditure is now scheduled to rise by only 2.8 per cent 
a year in the three fiscal years after 1971-72, compared 
' with the programme for a 3^ per cent annual rise which 
the Wilson government left behind. Provided that the 
Heath government is going to aim at an annual economic 
growth rate of over 2.8 per cent—and one trusts that it 
is going to—this is one of the three ways in which room 
for future tax cuts has been won. There are two others. 

First, Mr Barber’s figures take no credit for the tax 
receipts (as distinct from subsidy savings) that will be 
secured by the switch to agricultural import levies and also 
no credit for Other expenditure cuts to come. Secondly, 
the Chancellor said that in next Wednesday’s debate he 
will refer “ at greater length ” to his determination to keep 
a “ firm grip ... on the growth of money and credit” 
Unfortunately, he may think that he has achieved this 
merely by the Bank of England’s new call to special 
deposits on Thursday and its accompanying customary 
homily ; but all past experience suggests that the commer¬ 
cial banks comfortably finance a call to special deposits by 
selling gilt-edged which the Bank of England then prints 
new money to buy. 

The time has come for Mr Barber to issue a firm order 
to the Bank of England that it must not allow money 
supply to increase at an annual rate above 5 per cent 
in the next six months. It would be wise if next Wednesday 
he were to back this up by some new weapons: such 
as (a) enabling the Bank of England to help control 
money supply by net sales of some new sort of index- 
linked bond or preferably national income equity (instead 
of the present system of allowing it to sell only fixed- 
interest government securities, which happen to be parti¬ 
cularly difficult to sell whenever inflation is rampant); 
and (b) withdrawing the privilege of government guarantee 
on bank loans from those nationalised industries which 
are going to have to increase their bank borrowing 
because they have given their workers flagrantly bigger 
wage increases than they can afford (as Lord Robens’s 
coal board has just done). 

The argument for such a switch towards monetary 
policy is that Britain at present controls its economy far 
too much by fiscal policy, with a higher budget surplus 
at the point of full employment than any other major 
industrial country ; and far too little by regulation of 
the money supply. If the Chancellor were to move to 
even American-style control over the money supply, then 
further tax reductions in the next three Aprils could' 
be large. He should be encouraged to direct them especially 
towards the encouragement of risk-taking (by surtax cuts) 
and, after 1972, towards industry. The odd feature of the 
Chancellor’s substitution of the wasteful old investment 
grants by a slightly lower corporation tax plus speedier 
depreciation allowances is that it will increase industry’s 
caa)| flow by £150 million in the next 18 months, but 
jffm> reduce it By between £100 million and £150 


million a year immediately thereafter. This could cause 
a cut in industrial investment, although the main purpose 
of budgetary policy now should be to increase it, 

And that raises the last question: has there been a 
turn in the tide of government which will enable Britain, 
as Mr Barber bravely proclaimed <m Tuesday, to “ break 
out of the depressing cycle of high taxation and low 
growth which has bedevilled our country in recent 
years” ? Clearly, no optimistic answer can. be given so 
long as the Government continues to turn a blind eye 
to the most grievous economic crisis of all: the fact that 
wage inflation in Britain is rapidly rising to a Latin 
American rate. The Government has mined two more 
opportunities for action in the past two weeks. 

The Treasury is at present negotiating the future level 
of its rate support grant to the local authorities. Mr 
Barber should have said that, although he regards the 
local authorities’ present 15 per cent wage offer to the 
striking council workers as too large, he would allow 
the rate support grant to underwrite the 15 per cent 
offer if the strike ended this week ; but that if the strike 
was continued into next week the grant would be reduced 
in order to support a wage offer of only 14 per cent, 
and if it continued in {he week after that to support a 
wage offer of only 13 per cent. Secondly, it was announced 
last weekend that a secret ballot of the miners had not 
accepted their union leaders’ advice to authorise a coal 
strike (sec page 63). The Government should have made 
it clear that if Lord Robens increased his already exorbi¬ 
tant wage offer, it would retaliate by withdrawal of the 
government guarantee from all the coal board’s 
borrowings, by lifting the ban against competitive imports 
of foreign coal, and by lifting the tax from oil imports 
too. Instead, it kept supinelv quiet, and Lord Robens 
promptly offered the further inflationary increase which 
he had prepared on the wrong assumption that he was 
going to have to buy off a ballot-supported strike. The 
effect of this wage increase of more than 12 per cent, 
in a nationalised industry in large deficit, will be lament¬ 
able for both the national economy and the industry’s 
own industrial relations. The more militant of the miners 
—amazed that the coal board is still stuck in its posture 
of ceaseless surrender even after the threat of an official 
strike has gone—will be encouraged to think it worth¬ 
while to call more unofficial strikes than they would 
have done if they had not still been faced by the back end 
of a chairman on the run. 

So long as the Government has not got a policy to 
contain the present crisis of wage inflation, its performance 
in economic policy is really Hamlet without the prince. 
In those circumstances, there may seem no point in saying 
that it is playing some of the bit parts rather well. Yet 
Britain’s dreadful economic record since the mid-1950s 
prompts one to that more kindly standard of judgment. 
Although the main current problem is wage inflation, 
there have been longer-standing British weaknesses in 
institutional policy, fiscal policy, featherbedding policy, 
expenditure-controlling policy down these wasted 15 years. 
In each of the three major government statements of 
the past few weeks, there has been some advance: that 
was certainly true of Mr Carr’s trade union reforms, 
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partially true of Mr Heath’s reorganisation of govern¬ 
ment, and certainly true again of Mr Barber’s budget. 
At the very least, each of these statements has been 
significantly more-sensible than the pessimists had thought 
probable. This is a change from the days of the Wilson 


government, when each successive act of economic policy 
was significantly less sensible than even the pessimists 
had thought possible. To that limited extent, Mr Barber 
deserves to be hailed this week as the Chancellor who 
has stepped out. 



Carrington carries on 

Within very tight financial limits. Conservative defence policy is trying to do 
more than Labour's did, but the margin for error is pretty slim 


The first of Lord Carrington’s defence white papers 
(Cmnd 4521)—a supplementary one in more than one 
sense, coming a day after the announcement of the other 
cuts in public expenditure—is paved with good intentions. 
Britain’s contribution to the Naito alliance is being 
increased once more. But although the defence of Europe 
is paramount, it is not being perverted into Eurocentricity, 
as it might have been under a Labour administration : 
small, permanent forces will be stationed east of Suez. 
Defence spending until 1975 will be kept down, to around 
£2,300 million at today’s prices. So Mr Barber can 
breathe easily. Under such restraints the deployment of 
Britain’s forces is being altered marginally. But defence 
will remain mini-skirted : the rundown to around 
350,000 men, women and boys by the mid-1970s will con¬ 
tinue, because the money to provide more will not be 
there. To impose a low ceiling on defence spending for 
the next few years is probably good politics ; whether it 
is the best way of getting an effective defence policy is 
another. There is a risk being run. 

Once that much is said. Lord Carrington and his 
advisers have not made a bad fist at sorting out the 
competing claims for a limited sum of money, nor in 
fulfilling the various pledges made by the Tories before 
the election. The most significant of these was to leave 
a small garrison in Singapore. That pledge is being ful¬ 
filled, but in the barest of fashions. The rotation of army 
units through the jungle warfare school in Malaysia and 
fleeting visits by naval and air force units will go on, as 
they would have done under Labour. But, in addition, five 
frigates or destroyers (though not a commando carrier) 
will be stationed east of Suez (including Hongkong); a 
British infantry battalion group will stay in Singapore 
(with a Gurkha battalion coming to Britain, as a sort of 
swap); and so will up to four Nimrod maritime recon¬ 
naissance aircraft and a handful of helicopters (but, 
rightly, no strike aircraft). This will cost just an extra 
£10 million. It is a Tom Thumb contribution to the 
five-power defence pact, which wfil require politically 
nothing mote than consultation between the allies in the 
event of trouble. It is rather less a presence than an 
appearance. It is even less than Mr Denis Healey once 
wanted to do until Mr Wilson stopped him. It suggests 
that, even if die local powers wanted them to May, British 
garrisons in the Persian Gulf are no longer mi. 

The most con tr oversial of the decisions is to beep the 
Ark Royal, but not the Eagle, in service until the late 
tjfros, not for use east of Suez but in European waters 


where the vulnerability of aircraft-carriers is greatest. 
This will poach Phantom and Buccaneer aircraft from 
Strike Command in Britain (but not, sensibly, from the 
RAF in Germany). The idea is to fill the gap before the 
through-deck cruisers (carrying jump-jet aircraft) come 
into service and while the French short-ranged Exocet 
surface-to-surface missiles are being fitted to British war¬ 
ships. Nato will, no doubt, welcome this decision ; but it 
would have been better had the limited amount of money 
and men been used to speed up the construction pro¬ 
gramme of nuclear-powered hunter-killer submarines and 
to increase the order for Nimrod aircraft. 

The best of the decisions concerns the RAF. The 
development and production of Europe’s new multi-role 
combat aircraft will go mi. In addition, the number of 
operational squadrons of Jaguar strike aircraft in service 
in western Europe will be increased substantially (by 
reducing the number of the trainer version and by decid¬ 
ing to order a leas sophisticated and less costly jet trainer 
than the Jaguar for the RAF). This is absolutely right, 
for the gravest weakness in European defence is in the air. 

The army is left trudging on, downhill. The brigade 
of Gurkhas of four or five battalions will be retained (with 
one battalion serving in Britain, though never, of course, 
in Ulster). But, though strenuous efforts will be made to 
improve recruiting, it looks as if the British army will 
number, at best, not much more than 150,000 men by 
1 975 (with the RAF then numbering about 95,000 and 
the navy 80,000). The money wilt not be forthcoming 
to keep the army at the 170,000 mark that is needed n 
Britain’s defence commitments, east and west of Suez, 
are not to look a little pale around the edges. 

Lord Carrington must regret this but he can—and 
probably will—argue that, in current demographic and 
social circumstances, it is impossible to recruit so big an 
army : that is, without pushing the defence budget close 
to 6 per cent of the gross national product. So he has 
hit on the second best : an expansion of amateur 
soldiering. He hopes to expand the territorial and army 
volunteer reserve by another 10,000 men, for service both 
in this country and abroad, and to add another T & AVR 
armoured car regiment to Nato’s reserves (thus replacing, 
in effect, the regular reconnaissance regiment that has 
been switched to tanks in BAOR). This is a better choice 
than the original Tory idea that some amateur soldiers 
should be recruited simply for home defence. 

To keep within the limits on defence spending, Lord 
Carrington has thus hid to shuffle the same old pack 
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of cards that his predecessor held and then has 
dealt out a slightly better-looking hand- But he, too, has 
had to sacrifice something. Britain will not, for instance, 
now be ordering any C-5 transport aircraft from the 
United States and part of the building and equipment 
programmes for the armed forces will be slowed down. 

The Tories believe in defence. They will give its image 
a brighter polish than their predecessors did. They may 
even jolt recruiting up a bit. They will be less narrow 
in their outlook. Their world of defence will not stop 


on the German border. They will spend the money a 
little more wisely. But there will still be an imposed 
constraint on defence spending. The rundown of Britain’s 
armed forces will not be halted, except in the sense that 
proud regimental titles will be preserved by this or that 
infantry company. So, in less than five yeais’ time, their 
size will be smaller than it should be. Not much smaller— 
a matter of 25,000 or so men—but perhaps enough tb 
alter the balance between firmness and weakness in 
Britain’s policies overseas. 



If the shooting starts again 

Along the Suez canal a ceasefire is a ceasefire is a war 


The current Egyptian-Israeli ceasefire ends next Thursday. 
Nobody expects shooting to break out next day and 
indeed both sides have made it plain that it will not. The 
Israelis, who want to keep the situation as it is, have 
offered to extend the ceasefire indefinitely. The Egyptians, 
who want the situation changed, have said they will 
accept one further extension. They originally made this 
acceptance conditional on Israel returning to the Jarring 
peace talks, but with time running out they appear to 
have eased their terms. The latest report on the Egyptians’ 
position is that they will allow another two months to get 
the talks going: if nothing has happened by then, they 
may start shooting again. 

The main, almost the only, reason for expecting that 
the ceasefire can be preserved beyond the next few months 
is that nobody stands to gain a decisive victory from the 
renewal of a shooting war. The Egyptians know, and their 
leaders have said as much, that they cannot win back 
Sinai by military action. That would mean a major 
invasion across the canal and the Egyptians are not yet in 
a position to establish a permanent force in Israeli-held 
Sinai. Piesident Nasser broke the 1967 ceasefire early in 
1969 in order to add the pressure of a local war of 
attrition to the piessure for a political settlement. His 
war of attrition boomeranged, proving more cruel to 
Egypt than to Israel. The losses suffered by Israel were 
large by the standards of a small country accustomed to 
winning all its battles ; nearly 200 Israelis were killed on 
the canal between the spring of 1969 and the ceasefire in 
August, 1970. Egypt suffered very large civilian and 
military casualties (the total figures are not known), the 
devastation of two cities, and the destruction of immense 
amounts of military equipment. 

Egypt’s new rulers could decide eventually to repeat- 
Nasser’s policy; a sustained artillery barrage against the 
fortified Israeli bunkers that stretch along the 100 miles 
of the canal forming the Bar-Lev line, accompanied by 
sporadic commando raids across the canal. They have 
4 ie equipment and the techniques to do this. But they 
press this button in the full knowledge that it 

S precipitate punishing Israeli counter-action. The 
missiles that have been moved forward into 


the canal zone in the past three months have certainly 
1 educed the Israeli air force’s advantage ; it has yet to 
be proved that they can wholly protect Egypt’s gunk 
from Israel’s planes. The new anti-missile equlift- 
ment that Israel is getting from the United States niSy 
mean they cannot. Nothing can be proved about this until 
the missiles and the anti-missiles are tried out, and the 
hope is that they will not be. So far as anything in the 
Middle East can be predicted with confidence it is this : 
President Sadat and his colleagues will try for as long as 
they feel they can to enforce their arguments with the 
threat of war in preference to actual war. A danger point 
will be reached if and when they become convinced that 
they arc getting nowhere this way. 

Even before this point, the situation could become 
critical. The Israelis, as the ones in possession, have no 
immediate cause to start a fight. But their reflex action 
to a threat is to strike first. It would be out of character 
for the Israelis to sit on the Bar Lev line waiting for 
Egypt’s threat to explode into shells and bombs. Nor 
does the decision to do something have to be a collective 
one: Mr Moshe Dayan, total victor of the Israeli cabinet 
battle last month, has won his freedom to deal with the 
missile bases in any way and at any time he thinks right. 
The Egyptians themselves believe that his way will be to 
strike again at Cairo. Few Egyptians are sanguine enough 
to think their capital lies safe behind the missile shield ; 
they believe that, though the Israeli air force can no 
longer hit back at Egypt’s superior artillery with impunity, 
it can still hit back elsewhere. Others believe that, next 
time, the Israelis may attempt a much largcr-scale 
operation. The air strikes against Cairo earlier this year 
did not achieve the psychological results that the Israelis 
apparently hoped for. Therefore, it is argued, the Israelis, 
still thinking along the line of clobbering Egypt to its 
senses, may launch a flank attack designed to get around 
the new missiles and bring the Egyptian army to battle 
in front of Cairo. The raid across the Gulf of Suez a year 
ago showed the way. 

These are the dangers, or some of them. What chance 
is there of side-stepping them ? The best way of preserving 
the trucQ is still the obvious one: the resurrection of 
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Dr Jarring’s negotiating mission. Though this might not 
lead to peace—the obstacles have not got any smaller in 
the past three months—it would at least turn faces in that 
direction. But Israel is categorical in its refusal to start 
negotiating until all the missile bases introduced into the 
standstill canal zone since August 7th have been moved 
out again. Hopes that the Israelis did not really mean 
quite this but would be satisfied, first, by some token 
pullback (which the Egyptians have not yet offered) and, 
second, by the great influx of new American arms (said 
to be worth $500 million) were knocked out by Mrs Meir’s 
clear repetition of her original terms in her speech at the 
United Nations last week. 

Israel was reluctant to go into the peace negotiations in 
the first place ; its reluctance has now been greatly 
strengthened. However tightly a final settlement might be 
strapped down with guarantees and supervision, good 
faith between the countries directly concerned is the basic 
and essential element. The Israelis argue that, since the 
Egyptians immediately and consistently violated the terms 
of the ceasefire, it is impossible from now on to put any 
trust in anything they agree to. This, even more than the 
physical danger of the missiles, is the point they have been 
hammering home. It is a fair argument and one that the 
Egyptians brought on their own heads. What the Israeli 
government does not say, but is also true, is that 
given the choice—and it now has the choice—it will pull 
every diplomatic stop to stay away from negotiations 
which might or might not produce results but which 
would certainly precipitate intense political difficulties in 
Israel itself. Those Sam missiles have given the intransi¬ 
gents in Israel the excuse, and the argument, they needed. 

The Israelis have set conditions which the Egyptians 
will not agree to (and if they did Israel would be 
faced by the displeasing prospect of undoing its new work 
on the Bar-Lev line). The Egyptians reason along much 
the same lines as the Israelis themselves. They mot ed the 
missile sites forward (though no Egyptian officially admits 
to this) because they did not trust Israel to negotiate 
seriously unless military pressure was added to political 
and diplomatic pressure. That involved breaking the 
standstill agreement, which inevitably fed Israeli mistrust; 
and the speed and determination with which Israel broke 
off the discussions before they started then, in turn, 
increased Egyptian mistrust. In a situation that has 
degenerated into total lack of confidence it is as hard to 
see who could persuade the Egyptians to roll back their 
protective shield as it is to see who could persuade the 
Israelis to plunge into the political morass of negotiations. 

The difficulty of tackling the problem in the direct, 
obvious way of a ceasefire plus negotiations has led to 
various less direct approaches. One of the ideas floating 
around is that the Americans and Russians are considering 
the possibility of a concerted drive to get the Suez canal 
reopened. If this is true, it suggests that America’s anxiety 
to take the 'heat out of the canal situation, plus its own 
economic 'hunger for relatively cheap oil, has overcome 
President Nixon’s suspicion of Russia’s goings-on. Russia 
has clear economic and strategic interests in reopening 
the canal; it had been assumed until now that the United 
States had an interest in its remaining closed. Perhaps this 


has all changed. According u> the Christian Science 
Monitor, a detailed plan for reopening and widening the 
canal was sent secretly from Cairo to Washington in time 
for last week’s meeting between President Nixon and 
Mr Gromyko. 

The idea—H is early days to call it a plan—is that 
both Egyptian and Israeli forces would be persuaded to 
move back from the banks of the canal and some kind of 
international force would take control. A major operation 
would then start to get the canal unblocked and, m four 
or five years’ time, widened and deepened to accommodate 
supertankers. According to Mr Mahmoud Younis, a 
former Egyptian deputy prime minister who used to run 
the canal and now works privately in Beirut, this would 
cost up to $800 million, half of it in foreign currency. 

The theory behind this scheme is that Israel would agree 
to withdraw in return for the assurance that its ships could 
use the canal. Egypt has promised this, but only as part of 
a package peace settlement—and it is difficult to see the 
Egyptians giving away one of their very few trumps in 
return for less than the package. The Egyptians would got 
back their revenues from the canal, plus a massive* 
injection of foreign investment. They would get the 
Israelis unstuck from the canal—but they would not get 
the Israelis out of all Sinai, let alone out of the other 
occupied Arab territories. Advocates of the scheme argue 
that once the confrontation on the canal is broken up 



The map thorn tho now operational Sam situ which Israel 
claims, hail boon moved into tht cusefwe zone by Egypt. in viola¬ 
tion at the standstill agreement, up to October 14th 
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everything will move towards a settlement. Maybe. 

Schemes like this appeal because they are new. They 
sidetrack the tedium of pursuing familiar, and rejected, 
solutions for familiar, and apparently insoluble, problems. 
Yet some time or other the Arabs and Israelis will have to 
negotiate the basic issues: Israel’s withdrawal from Arab 
lands; the Arabs’ acceptance of a permanent Jewish 
state. The Americans and others still search for a formula 
that might get negotiations started. Possibly the burst of 
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diplomatic activity now going on in Washington and New 
York (but not at the General Assembly’s Middle East 
debate) may yet produce one. But the concept of a face* 
saving device suggests that the countries concerned are 
interested in ending an unwelcome stalemate. This is true 
of Egypt, and in the end the stalemate will pose great 
problems to Israel. The argument goes rolling on its way, 
unless somebody makes a break, towards that shooting 
war that nobody wants. 



The goodwill man 

Mr Lynch and the moderates are still just about on top in Dublin, 
but they know they are in a fight, all right 


It has been quite a week for Mr Lynch, the Irish prime 
minister. First he made a speech at the United Nations 
which was notably calm about Britain and Northern 
Ireland. There followed a jamboree of a press conference 
on his return tx> Dublin airport; then, on Tuesday, a 
difficult meeting of his Fianna Fail parliamentary party, 
with three members threatening to vote against the party 
on a motion of confidence ; and on Wednesday the recon¬ 
vening of the Dail, and a debate on prices and incomes 
ending in a majority of eight for the government. 

By Thursday Mr Lynch, by virtue of a mixture of 
quiet determination and the simple fact that at the 
moment Fianna Fail does not want and cannot afford 
to overthrow its leader, seemed likely to get a bare vote of 
confidence as well. There is no doubt that the prime 
minister’s speech at the United Nations is appreciated 
by moderates of all parties in both parts of Ireland. 
He made it clear that the Irish government accepted 
the British guarantee given last August that human rights 
in Northern Ireland would be respected. He insisted that 
there was “ a fund of goodwill between Ireland and 
Britain . .. reached through quiet diplomacy and personal 
conversation.” He reiterated his determination to solve 
the Ulster problem peacefully, called for patience, and 
expressed his satisfaction that it was Britain’s intention 
to restore peace with justice in the north. 

All this was far away from the noisy turbulence of 
Mr Haughey’s supporters, when he and three other men 
were acquitted over the weekend on charges of illegally 
importing arms. This is supposed to have been a heavy 
blow to Mr Lynch’s prestige and authority, since both 
Mr Haughey, the former finance minister, and Mr 
Blaney, a former minister of agriculture, were removed 
from the cabinet when the arms story came to light. If 
Mr Lynch was reeling from this bodyblow he showed 
no signs of it this week. At his airport press conference, in 
front of a phalanx of supporters which included some 
of the republican old guard from the days of partition, 
he nailed his party’s flag to the good old mast. Its 
fundamental aims—reunification of the country and 
restoration of the Irish language—remained the same. 

, Bq» |t is clear that the same ends are to be pursued by 
same means; and that rules out the violence and 


If 


threats of violence beloved by the hotheads. 

So, when the Fianna Fail parliamentary party met on 
Tuesday, Mr Lynch insisted on a renewed pledge 
that members of the party would not abstain or vote 
against him on a motion of confidence. He got the pledge, 
bar three men, and so he can probably scrape through 
the confidence vote next week. Mr Haughey said on 
Tuesday he would not rock the boat; if he felt compelled 
to abstain, or vote against his leader, he would resign from 
the party and join Mr Kevin Boland in political exile. 
That is what Mr Haughey means by not rocking the boat, 
anyway. And on television on Tuesday evening Mr Lynch 
got some welcome support from Mr Sean Lemass, Mr 
Haughey’s father-in-law and a respected former prime 
minister who started the north-south dialogue with Lord 
O’Neill in 1965. 

The vote of confidence was never likely to be Mr 
Lynch’s biggest problem ; there are not quite enough 
men, even in his party, ready to overturn his majority in 
the Dail, slender though that majority is. More serious is 
the fact that since the general election of June, 1969, 11 
members of Fianna Fail have at one time or another 
voted against the government. He will have to bring 
these people to order sooner or later, and now he has 
reason to do it sooner. The threat of an election, 
and the prospect of spending weeks campaigning, are 
some deterrent to Mr Lynch’s opponents. An election 
now would not be easy for Mr Lynch himself, because 
the government is unpopular over the pay-frecze. But 
sooner or later a general election will have to be railed 
if Mr Lynch is to confirm his position. Perhaps before 
Christmas, perhaps in February. 

For the moment Mr Lynch seems secure enough. 
Indeed, Major Chichester-Clark’s conversion to the idea 
of proportional representation in Northern Ireland may 
actually help Mr Lynch’s prestige now—although it was 
Fianna Fail that tried to get rid of PR in the republic. 
Maybe Miss Bernadette Devlin helped when she said 
that, after four months in prison, .she saw less virtue in 
violence to achieve her aims in the north If violence 
is now less attractive to the wild ones, on both sides 
of the border, it makes it easier for determined moderates 
in Dublin to keep the peace, and their jobs as well. 
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Barber's cuts open up some 
old Labour wounds 


The Labour party's formal reaction to 
Mr Barber's statement on public 
expenditure and taxation on Tuesday 
was both swift and predictable: Mr 
Wilson and his shadow cabinet col¬ 
leagues tabled a censure motion 
condemning Mr Barber’s policies for 
being “ mean and unfair.” The motion 
will be voted on, and defeated, next 
Thursday evening at the end of the 
two-day debate on the cuts. But no 
one observing some Labour MPs* 
immediate response during Mr Baiber’s 
statement would have guessed that 
mo&t of them were rather pleasantly 
surprised by its mildness. Mr Jenkins, 
it is true, said the Tory policies were 
based on “ petty dogmatism and short¬ 
sighted materialism,” and on his left 
it was, inevitably, all “ vicious class 
legislation.” But the fact is that most 
labour MPs had worked themselves 
up to fear something much tougher. 

Nevertheless, it is quite evidently 
going to be an extremely bitter as well 
as a busy parliamentary year. It will lie 
bitter because many of Mr Barber’s 
cuts not only slash at some of Labour’s 
most sacred cows, but they also open 
up some of the wounds which Mr 



Wilson’s government inflicted on its 
own supporters, and which have 
scarcely had time to heal. Labour MPs, 
for example, are highly critical of 
such measures as the family income 
supplement scheme ; but they will not 
be allowed to forget that the Child 
Poverty Action Group, which is led 
by Labour supporters, accused Mr 
Wilson of pursuing policies which made 
the poor relatively poorer. It will be 
difficult for Labour to make that 
charge stick against Mr Heath. 

Labour's main attack is therefore 
bound to be concentrated on the bill 
to cut down the supply of free milk, 
and the regulations to increase health 
service charges and the price of school 
meals. Mr Heath has so convinced the 
Opposition that he does intend to 
change the course of recent history 
that it is, for the moment, seeing every 
change in policy—which is how the 
Government prefers to describe Mr 
Baiber’s statement—as a change in 
philosophy. The Labour party is 
therefore inclined to view the increased 
prescription charges, in particular, 
which will eventually be based on 
a proportion of the cost of prescriptions, 
not as an extension of something 
started by a Labour government itself, 
but as a fundamental attack on the 
whole concept of a “ free ” health ser¬ 
vice. The Government should not have 
great difficulty in convincing the 
country otherwise, but this is a highly 
emotive issue in the Labour party, ana 
will add vehemence to the debate on 
the health service charges. 

Indeed, the list of genuinely con¬ 
troversial measures which the Govern- 
ment is now committed to introducing 
this session is becoming extremely 
formidable. In addition to the 
immediate fall out fn>m Mr Barbas 
statement, it now includes major 
reforms in industrial relations, housing 


subsidies, the farm support system} 
local government and in the law 
relating to Commonwealth immigrants 
and aliens; and there is also next 
year's real budget and the whole corn* 
mon market issue. Whatever other 
effect this legislative programme might 
have, it wfill at least make it increasingly 
difficult for the electorate to claim that 
it can detect no great differences 
between the two major parties. 


Family poverty 

A decent start 


The new family income supplement 
proposed in this week’s bill looks an 
effective and economical way of 
directing help to the very poorest 
families, now living below supplemen¬ 
tary benefit level. It is not very 
generous; the maximum benefit 
received will be £3 a week, tapering 
to 4s. And it does nothing for the 
families just above the poverty level; 
here defined as £15 a week for a family 
with one child, plus £2 for each addi¬ 
tional child, ranging up to £25 a 
week for a family with six children. 
But the very poor will Ire considerably 
better off than in any of the 
more expensive proposals for increas¬ 
ing and extending family allowances 
subject to tax “ clawback,” which 
would have covered many more 
people but at a far greater cost than 
the £8.6 million a year of this scheme. 

The principle is that if a family with 
a given number of children has an 
income below the statutory level for 
their size of family, 50 per cent of the 
difference will be made up by the 
state. Thus a family with four children 
and £16 a week will get £2 10s under 
this scheme (the statutory measure 
here being £21), whereas under the 
family allowances system proposed by 
the Child Poverty Action Group they 
would only get £1 2s. This applies to 
the families of wage earners in full¬ 
time work, others being assumed 
already to be receiving supplementary 
benefit. Because of the income supple¬ 
ment, the notorious “wage stop,” 
which limits the effectiveness of sup- 


Jsnkins: instant opposition 
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pfementary benefit to those who, if 
working, would earn less than the 
Standard benefit, should be hugely 
eliminated; it is reckoned that this 
will cost about another £i million a 
year. Altogether the Government 
estimates that about 184,000 families 
containing 500,000 children will be 
assisted by the new legislation to some 
degree or other. There will be some 
snags in ensuring the full take-up of 
the new benefit, and an incentive prob¬ 
lem because popr families will get only 
half the net benefit of each extra pound 
they earn. But some obvious admini¬ 
strative smoothing—like fixing pay¬ 
ments six months at a time, and pay¬ 
ing small benefits quarterly in advance 
—should prove useful. If this is a first 
step to a more extensive income sup¬ 
port system, it is a good one. 

Education 

Milk and chips 

There was a certain air of smugness 
about the Department of Education on 
Tuesday ; its budget has, for the 
moment, escaped far less mutilated 
than many of its inmates can have 
dared to hope. Strictly speaking the 
only cut in the education services comes 
in further education, where local 
education authorities are to be told to 
save £3.3 million in 1971-72, and £5 
•million in a full year, by raising the 
fees paid by students over school age 
who are either already in jobs or 
following “ non-vocational ” courses. 

The only substantial, if expected, 
cuts in the education budget are in 
expenditure on child welfare. The 

f >nce of school meals is to be raised 
rom is gd to 14 new pence (roughly 
2s gjd) by 1973 ; the new aim is that 
the price should eventually cover the 
cost. Only children in special schools 
or with special medical needs are to 
•receive free school milk after the year 
in which they reach their seventh birth¬ 
day, which will lose the farmers a 
secure 28 million gallon market. These 
two measures will save £26 million in 
1971-72, or £47 million by 1974-75* 
allowing i<y sli g htly. but insufficiently, 
more.^mjerous income limits below 
wHm^ire^ts can claim for free meals 
fc# jMdien. (The department 
e^^ate^y||K: abput 20 per cent of 
those f . ail to claim free 

meaJhk) Ep^inhlding these cuts, the 
£2,667 millionVducation budget has 
been shave# by under 0.8 per cent. 

Ajfj the, same time, the Government 
hw' ^pn thfc capital side announced a 



Housing subsidies 

To those in need 


The new, discriminate, housing subsi¬ 
dies, heralded by Mr Barber, will be 
the fruit of a long-term review of 
housing finance almost completed under 
the Labour government. The Tories 
may just do the job more thoroughly. 
But they may well discriminate in 
favour of the hardest pressed local 
authorities, as well as redirecting a 
large proportion of the subsidy total 
direct to needy tenants, if only because 
of the difficulty of a situation where 
the majority of tenants were eligible 
for rebates. 


Thatcher: excused 

£28 million increase in the school 
building programme, which will now 
top £186 million for each of the years 
1971-72 and 1972-73, at constant 
prices. In 1972-73 there is to be a 
substantial shift in the programme, 
from #< basic needs,” which means new 
schools in new suburbs which do not 
possess any, to “ replacements and 
improvements,” which should mean 
knocking down elderly slum schools in 
decaying city centres. The amount 
allocated for this job will leap from 
£17 million to £38.5 million ; almost 
all of it is to be devoted to Mrs 
Thatcher’s priority, primary schools, 
which should mean the disappearance 
of about 600 of the 3,000 pre- 
1903 primary schools still in use. 
This will be quite excellent ; only the 
harshest critic would remark that the 
year immediately following the 
raising of the school leaving age 
is a bit soon for such a heavy 
shift from secondary to primary school 
building. It would be unkind also to 
point out that there will be fewer and 
fewer children in crowded primary 
classes, anyway, as the declining birth¬ 
rate in the second half of the 1960s 
begins to show up in the schools. 

The new capital programme will 
make only a small difference to current 
expenditure for 1971-72, but the 
£29 million saving is further reduced 
by £3,7 million of “ technical adjust¬ 
ments.” Most of these, it transpires, are 
due to “ The Death of Simpson’s 
Creep.” Clever Mr Simpson had dis¬ 
covered that the average age of the 
teaching force wias decreasing, and so, 
therefore, was the total salary bill ; 
another civil servant has noticed that 
this decline has now ceased and the 
salary bill has been underestimated, for 
1971-72, by £2.3 million. Who says 
finance isn’t fun ? ’• 


The cut of £100 million to £200 mil¬ 
lion a year by the mid-1970s on 
housing subsidies looks ferocious, but is 
set against a total which would other¬ 
wise rise to £430 million from 
Exchequer and rate sources in 1974-75. 
This looks a surprisingly high figure 
when compared, for instance, with the 
total Exchequer subsidies to the public 
housing sector in Britain of £163 
million in 1969-70. The sum, however, 
will have taken into account rising 
prices as well as the high interest rates 
which have been the main factor in 
boosting subsidies lately. No definite 
promise has yet been given that the 
subsidy will take into account, for 
the first time, private sector tenants. 
It will be a grave omission if it does 
not, yet this cannot be done on the 
cheap. At the same time, those on the 
left of the Labour party will say that 
council house subsidies should not be 
cut at all while owner-occupiers 
continue to receive tax relief on their 
mortgage interest payments to the tune, 
last year, of £215 million. 

Health service _ 

Minor injuries 

We are back to 1953—but not quite. 
Early in that year the new Conservative 
government introduced prescription 
charges and charges for dental treat* 
ment, which were to bring in £30 mil¬ 
lion in a full year, with the intention of 
keeping the total Cost of the health 
- service within £400 million. The pre¬ 
scription charge was then is .per form. 
It was raised to is per item at the end 
of 1956, and to 3s pei; iteiq 1961. 
By then, it represented just psder a 
quarter of the total average cost of 
a prescription. When Labour reintro¬ 
duced the change, at as 6d> in 1968* it 
represented about ah eighth « the 



The shop that came in from the cold 
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average cost. The new flat rate of 4s 
will raise it to rather less than a third. 

Doctors have always tended to 
cushion the effect of an increase in the 
charge by prescribing larger quantities, 
so that although the total number of 
prescriptions may fall, the actual cost 
rises. Then the upward trend in the 
number reasserts itself, as people get 
used to the increase. Since the Govern¬ 
ment does not intend to interfere with 
the elaborate system of exemptions 
introduced by Mr Kenneth Robinson— 
though presumably the cost of the 
“ season ticket ” (now 55s a year) to the 
80,000-85,000 people whose health 
depends on their regularly taking a 
drug will also go up—the immediate 
shock of the new 4s charge will pre¬ 
sumably also wear off. But the as yet 
unspelled out proposal to relate the 
charge more closely to the cost of each 
prescription, subject to a ceiling, will 
need to be looked at very hard. New 
drugs tend to be expensive when first 
introduced. It would not be a good 
advertisement for selectivity if, say, 
effective antiviral drugs were devel¬ 
oped, or new and improved ones for 
mental illness, and doctors were 
inhibited from prescribing them. 

The dental treatment charges arc to 
be raised to half the cost of the treat¬ 
ment provided. If this has the effect of 
persuading people to seek treatment 
regularly, it has much to commend it. 
Unfortunately, the lowering of the 
exemption age limit from 21 to 18 will 
have just the opposite effect on an age 
group whose „ teeth are notably 
vulnerable. It was Mr Iain Macleod 
who, in 1952, persuaded the then 
government to raise the age limit from 
16 to 21. If there is any justification 
for reducing the age limit now, it is 
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that in the meantime 18 has become 
the age of majority. 

The big difference between 1952 and 
1970 is that the present Government 
is using some of the savings to increase 
expenditure in other parts of the health 
and welfare services. Again, nothing 
has been spelled out, but it is to be 
hoped that so far as the mentally 
handicapped are concerned—they, with 
the elderly, were specifically mentioned 
—the extra resources will be applied to 
community care rather than hospitals. 

It is a pity, in fact, that these cuts 
have been announced before Sir Keith 
Joseph has produced his plans for 
reorganising the health service, which, 
in so far as they will reduce the dupli¬ 
cation and overlapping that now arise 
from its tripartite structure, should pro¬ 
duce longer-term and more worth¬ 
while economies. But he is right to have 
had second thoughts—if indeed he ever 
had first ones—about imposing a charge 
for medical attention. Such a charge 
would be self-defeating in that it would 
stifle the new-style efficient general 
practice which is beginning to emerge, 
throw a greater burden on the hospitals 
(the most expensive means of treating 
illness), and, by encouraging private 
practice, draw resources away from the 
health service. So far, and contrary to 
Labour fears, Mr Heath does not 
appear to want to preside over the 
dissolution of the health service. There 
is a rising tide of American opinion 
to warn him of the dangers of doing 
that. 

Agriculture _ 

Purposeful Prior? 

And so, at last, it’s been said. The 
British Government does not want to 
go on subsidising food. Mr Prior said 
so in the House of Commons on Tues¬ 
day, very shortly before Mr Barber 
told MPs that his intention is to save 
something like £150 million in agricul¬ 
tural deficiency payments in 1974-75. 
Mr Prior has taken an important step. 
Just what is it going to mean ? 

For the coming year, all that the 
ministry really hopes to do is to jam 
the import price cycle where it is at 
present, with cereal prices, in par¬ 
ticular, good and high. So higher 
minimum import juices, the first step 
towards a (much preferable) levy 
system, will not cause too much pain. 
They will also, fbr .^ be 

below the Britislvguaten^ price and 
so should not ; $£0;; much 

extra production?A 
be introduced for Wf?^nd 4 il 11#^ 


si 



Prior: levying cuts on food 


duty (a percentage tariff) on lamb. 
Butter and cheese are covered cur¬ 
rently by any number of little formal 
and informal agreements which may or 
may not hold up when the inter¬ 
national bargaining on other com¬ 
modities gets tough, but for the 
moment they are to be let be. There 
will be, however, minimum import 
prices for other milk products. (The 
Government giveth, the Government 
taketh away ; these should make up 
to farmers for the cuts in welfare and 
school milk—which in any case cannot 
affect farm income until the following 
year—and higher milk product prices 
should help the Government to reduce 
the burden of dairy farm support on 
the liquid milk consumer.) 

All this, of course, is to take place 
after negotiations, which will now get 
under way with a vengeance (indepen¬ 
dently of. though obviously with more 
than half an eye on, the tussles the 
ministry’s officials are engaged in at 
Brussels). Since Mr Prior really is 
determined to make a go of it, the 
only interesting question is the price 
that, for example, the United States, 
will exact in return (heavy import 
duties on whisky ?). There is every¬ 
thing to be said for speed: South 
America has been broken in by the 
import ban which followed the foot- 
and-mouth epidemic and the rumours 
of some form of import levy on beef 
last year, while grain producers in the 
United States may be momentarily 
numb to the pinpricks of an increase 
in British import prices. 

For the first year, the ministry will 
be content if it succeeds in clinging 
on to all the savings that high market 
prices have meant recently. Whether 
it succeeds in doing so, depends, of 
course, on how much Mr Prior hands 
back to the farmers in the form of yet 
higher guaranteed prices at the next 
review in March. He will be under 
some pressure from farmers to (in 
their favourite phrase) “bolster cotifi- 
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derice,” at what will be, with any luck, 
the last traditional review. These first 
tentative barriers are not intended to 
raise food prices in general. Blit it is 
easy to guess that any increases will be 
used by the Opposition as a stick with 
which to beat the Government. Even 
before the election, the Tories were 
.admitting to a 5 per cent to 6 per 
cent increase as a consequence of their 
proposals: Mr Prior will no doubt have 
the sense to see that he had better 
provide the Treasury with some extra 
cash to spread around the urban, as 
well as rural, poor. 


as employers. From consultations 
undertaken by the Confederation of 
British Industry, the pattern that 
emerged is of three in ten organisations 
in favour of retaining BST, one in ten 
opposed to it and the majority in¬ 
different. The main argument given in 
favour was easier contact with Europe. 
On the other hand “ there was no 
evidence of a quantifiable increase 
in traffic.” There is certainly no clear 
mandate, either here or in the rest of 
the white paper, to justify parliamen¬ 
tary approval of the draft order. 


Darkness and dawn 

GMT vs BST 


Plaid Cymru 


Sweet harmony 


British Standard Time will lapse at the 
end of October, 1971, unless it is made 
permanent by an affirmative vote of 
both Houses of Parliament before the 
end of this year. The Government is, 
therefore, laying an order in the near 
future and has rightly decided that the 
matter will be settled by a free vote. 

It is quite clear from the white 
paper on the review of the working of 
BST (Crnnd 4512) that most people do 
not feel strongly about it one way or 
another. Only half of those interviewed 
by the Social Survey were in favour 
of retaining it, 41 per cent were against 
and the remainder were undecided. 
But in Scotland there was a much 
larger percentage of people in favour 
of reverting to GMT at both periods 
of the survey. (These were early 
December, 1969, and late February' to 
early March, 1970.) In the south-east 
of Britain, only 51 per cent of those 
interviewed were in favour of BST in 
December, 40 per cent wanted GMT 
and 9 per cent were undecided. In 
March those who liked BST had gone 
U P t° 55 P er CPnt of the sample. By 


For last weekend’s party conference at 
Aberystwyth, Plaid Cymru put flowers 
around the stage, celebrated Gwynfor 
Evans's 25 years as president with a 
bannet, and mimicked the trimmings 
of the party conferences of the Labour 
and lory faithful. But they added a 
bizarre touch of Welshness by creating 
the atmosphere of a nonconformist 
church : the on-stage officials resembled 
chapel deacons and the rostrum 
became a pulpit. 

Although they achieved their 
highest-ever total of 175,000 votes in 
June and are now, in their own esti¬ 
mation at least, within striking distance 
of taking seven seats at a general 
election, the Welsh nationalists were 
less than jubilant. It was as though 
they were afraid that a cultural club 
might be on the point, almost despite 
itself, of becoming a political force. 
They lost their only seat in the 
Commons last June, but their motions 
made little reference to tactics. They 
hardly bothered to consider imple- 
mentable policies. They made a long- 
winded declaration of nationhood and 
considered the weighty question of 


whether a constituent college of the 
University of Wales should be sited in 
the centre of Cardiff or in a suburb. 
They became lyrical about the Welsh 
language and its right to equality with 
English. But the inadequacy of their 
own translating equipment caused the 
debates to stumble over hurried sum¬ 
maries of the Welsh speeches. 

No one seemed concerned about 
what an outsider must consider 
strident inconsistencies. They could 
vote for liberal policies of co-owner¬ 
ship and then move to the far left to 
call for publicly owned factories to be 
established in declining valleys. Dele¬ 
gates who saw the Welsh language as 
a raison d’etre sat contentedly with 
others who saw the party as the only 
radical alternative to a pink-coloured 
Labour party. They cheered when, to 
partner Gwynfor Evans, their tradi¬ 
tionalist president, they elected as 
chairman Dr Phil Williams, a radio 
astronomer and radical socialist who 
does not speak Welsh. 

Dr Williams has advanced the only 
political ideas which have come any¬ 
where near to shaking the Labour grip 
on South Wales. In the Caerphilly 
by-election of 1968 Dr Williams cut a 
general election Labour majority of 
21,148 to 1,874. Mis poll of 14,272 
might have been explicable in terms of 
protest but a vote of 11,505 on June 
18th seemed to confirm the attraction 
of his radicalism and his consistent 
policies for development. To Dr 
Williams, however, the Welsh language 
and a native culture come very low 
on hie list of priorities. To the tradi¬ 
tionalists the language of their fathers 
and the land of their fathers are one 
and indivisible. But there was no 
apprehension of future friction or 
conflict within the party. Under the 
banner of Free Wales anything and 
everything seemed possible. 


retaining BST, therefore, Parliament 
would be imposing the not very' pro¬ 
nounced views of more people on the 
strongly held views t>f a minority. 

Nor is the white paper much more 
revealing on people as workers. 
Obviously those most affected by dark 
mornings are outdoor workers, particu¬ 
larly those in the building industry, 
which attributed increases in costs 


amounting to £30 million a year to the 
introduction of BST. It is a pity that 
in industry the effect on absenteeism of 
BST was not measured. Accidents to 


: l( |)Q|tmen appear to have increased as a 
^rdfeult 4 f it, but its effect on road acci- 
/ a w hole, particularly to child- 

xjjH|M)scure and inconclusive.' 

remains the view of people 
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to meet 
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at the Waldorf Astoria, NewYork, 
on Wednesday, 2nd December 1970 
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Signor Giovanni M. Louis Camu 
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The Rt. Hon. Roy 
Jenkins, M.P. 

British Chancellor 



Or to: Emery Cleaves, 

The Financial Times^ymposium Office, 
Partners for Growth Inc., 

1270 Avenue of the Americas, 

New York, NY 10020 
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A oneway Symposium at the Waldorf Astoria, New York. Dec 2.1970 
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A woman passenger preparing tor tttght Pilot—Hudson Fysh, Qahtaa founder 


In1920our first flights were Joyrides 


We haven't changed a bit 

Our flights are still joyrides All over 
the world Our Australian friendliness is still the 
same as it was in the good old days 
In fact the only thing we have changed is our planes 
That s because we ve grown a lot, flown a 
lot, and learnt a lot about flying And about you 


f-Ur'MG THROUGH OUR SOth GOLOfH VFRR 



if AtR-fNOlA 60AC 


JW1 10170 



THE WORLD 


International Report 


The great experiment begins 


FROM OUR LATIN AMERICA CORRESPONDENT 


Santiago 


Chile’s adventure in “ people’s govern¬ 
ment ” begins next Tuesday with the 
investiture of Sr Allende as president 
for the next six years. Wishful thinking 
by conservatives that somehow this 
marxist socialist and his communist 
allies would never take office has given 
way to the pious hope that, with the 
campaign’s sturm und drang behind 
him, Sr Allende will govern with 
democratic, Chilean decency. Though 
apprehensive of its ultimate fate, the 
conservative newspaper El Mercuric has 
even ticked off its friends of the Inter- 
American Press Association for a 


Christian Democrats 20, the National 
party 5 and the opposition Radicals 
2. To make good his promise to over¬ 
haul the political, judicial and economic 
structure Sr Allende, like his 
predecessors, must manipulate a 
legislature jealous of its prerogatives— 
and able to count just as much as he 
can on the army’s constitutional loyalty. 

The cruel and stupid assassination of 
General Schneider, the army comman¬ 
der-in-chief, on October 22nd — 
apparently the work of ultra-rightists— 
removed one of the most convinced 
of Chile’s constitutionalist soldiers who 





Allenda shows his hands ara clean 


premature decision to investigate 
alleged encroachments on press 
freedom. No Chilean newspaper has 
formally denounced any abuse. El 
Mercuric now philosophically accepts 
the new situation, with only a gentle 
reminder that there are large sections 
of the people which do not support the 
Popular Unity alliance that backed Sr 
Allende at the polls. 

The prospects of keeping democratic 
channels open for these sections of the 
people, though not bright, do still exist. 
Explicit guarantees of essential 
freedoms have been worked out 
between the Christian Democrats and 
Popular Unity in the nervous weeks 
since polling day. Sr Allende has given 
his word that he is and always has 
been a true democrat. The communists 
swear they will not devour the country. 

But a more tangible barrier to 
tyranny is the political fact that the 
Popular Unity alliance does not control 
the present congress. Sr Allende is far 
too clever to attempt sudden change 
by flouting legality. In the chamber 
of deputies the new government has 
57 seats compared with 55 for the 
Christian Democrats, 32 for the 
conservative National party and 4 
opposition Radicals. In the senate the 
Popular Unity allies have 24 seats, the 


was, in this sense, a good friend to Sr 
Allende. But if the plotters’ intention 
was to provoke the army into taking 
over to avoid further confusion, their 
miscalculation was monumental. The 
widespread reaction of indignation has 
helped, not hindered, Allende. Next 
week he will begin shuffling comman¬ 
ders to ensure that the armed forces 
will eventually protect his kind of 
legality. 

'But to fulfil his promise to turn 
congress into a unicameral “people’s 
assembly” and reform the judiciary 
“to benefit the majority classes,” the 
president will have to move slowly. 
His collaborators say that everything 
will be done within the framework of 
existing laws and that a programme 
for 1971, setting out the stages of the 
revolution, will be published in 
December. The most drastic changes 
may have to wait until after the next 
congressional elections, in 1972, which 
will offer him an opportunity to swing 
the legislature his way. By then the 
18-year-olds will be voting ; Sr Allende 
seepis to reckon that he can count on 
a large backing among the three- 
quarters of a million new young voters. 
They could also help him to win a 
plebiscite on his constitutional reform 
if it is rejected by congress. 


By 1972 the electorate will have over 
a year’s performance by the' new 
regime on which to judge it. Hence, 
perhaps, the emphasis now on the “ 40 
first measures of the people’s govern¬ 
ment,” which can be expected to 
begin within hours of its installation. 

These range from the suppression 
of “ fabulous ” government salaries and 
“ luxurious ” foreign travel by officials 
to promises of a daily half-litre of milk 
for needy children, free textbooks, 
maternity clinics in all villages and 
free holidays for bright schoolchildren 
in the presidential palace at Vina del 
Mar. The list runs on to the control 
of alcoholism, a “ true ” agrarian 
reform, free medical assistance and an 
end to “ scandalous devaluations.” It 
is an ingenious mixture of utopian 
promises and things like the dissolution 
of the grupo movil , the anti-riot squad. 

No one doubts that Sr Allende will 
make his first real impact in the 
economic field : nationalising all banks 
and insurance companies and taking 
over the already half-“ Ghileanised ” 
American copper companies and some 
other foreign concerns. Despite all the 
hard words, some compensation is 
likely—depending on the flexibility 
of the victims. A statement last week 
by Popular Unity reaffirmed the aim 
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Maybe Drapaau should bo giving his polieamen a pep talk 
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of “socialising the economy but 
emphasised that there would be no 
hostility to foreign capital as such, only 
to “ imperialist ” capital seeking to 
control Chile. 

The existing laws governing foreign 
investment will be respected, the 
statement says, though eventually 
pruned of M imperfections.” How much 
of this can be done without congres¬ 
sional approval no one yet seems able 
to predict. But Sr Allende can certainly 
count on Christian Democrat support 
fat nationalisations and similar 
economic measures. The Christian 
Democrat^ have smoothed his way to 
power. Their more difficult task now 
will be saying “ no ” in congress to 
legislation that goes top far to the left 
for them. The Christian Democrats, 
rather than the army, are the true 
guardians of Chilean democracy** 

Canada 

Rallying around 
the Drapeau - 

FROM OUR CANADA CORRESPONDENT 

Oh Tuesday 1 the cartoonist of the 
Montreal daily Le Devoir had a deter¬ 
mined Mayor Drapeau marching up 
the city hall steps in front of a phalanx 
of politicians whose front rank carried 
the banner of “the 52nd regiment of 
councillors.” A federal soldier is 
depicted guffawing in the shadows. 
These are bitter days in Quebec and 
the landslide victory an last Sunday’s 
Montreal municipal elections by Jean 
Drapeau and his Civic party seems 
to have increased tension rather than 
eased it. 

His violent attack three days before 
on the maiin opposition party as “a 
collection of everything that is terrorist 
and revolutionary ” followed the 
damaging words of Mr Trudeau’s chief 
Quebec lieutenant in the federal 
cabinet, Jean Marchand, who had said 
that this party was “a front” for the 
Quebec Liberation Front. Mr Trudeau 
dissociated himself from Mr Marchand’s 
phrase and the maligned party,. the 
Front d’ Action Politique (Frap), 
swiftly brought a $3.6 million libel suit 
against Mr Drapeau. But the pattern 
was set in the minds of most voters ; 
and the Frap leader, Paul Cliche, said 
that he agreed with some of the social 
objectives of the Quebec Liberation 
Front while deploring the terrorism 
which began with bombings in 1963 
and culminated this month in kid¬ 
napping and murder. As a result, 


Mr Drapeau won re-election with 92 per 
cent of the mayoral vote and swept 
up all 52 seats on the city council. 

But was it such a heartenling victory 
for Canada’s federalists ? About half 
of the 700,000 electorate actually voted 
—compared with only a third last time 
—but young people were in a minority 
at the polls although the voting age 
has been lowered to 18. Mr Drapeau, 
who has a secure international reputa¬ 
tion as the host of Expo 67, is also 
bringing the 1976 Olympics to 
Montreal. But he faces criticism at 
home from those who want less atten¬ 
tion and money paid to the provision 
of summer circuses and more to the 
supply of dally bread. 

The Frap opposition is a coalition of 
community groups concerned with 
housing and with getting elective 
school boards; it is a working-class 
movement eager to talk politics through 
the trade unions. To Mr Drapeau and 
hiis Civic party, who still argue that a 
classless Canada holds a door open 
for anyone with talent, Frap is 
indeed revolutionary. One reason for 
the Civic party’s sweep was the group¬ 
ing of the 52 seats into 18 districts, 
with each elector casting votes for 
three or four candidates—a system 
slightly less democratic than the 
separatist Quebec party suffered from 
in the provincial elections in April, 
when with 23 per cent of the popular 
vote it won only seven seats. Frap and 
the other independents won 21 per cent 
of the vote last Sunday—and no seats 
at all. 

The Quebec Liberation Front can 
be expected to gain in the long term 
from such distortions. In the short term 
it has gained from the apparent 
defects in police detection. If the 
Mounties suffer from a shortage of 
French-speaking staff, the Quebec 


provincial police seem to have stumbled 
over their basic techniques. Trails seem 
to have been lost in disappearing taxis 
and suddenly vacant houses. And the 
failure in police work has led to the 
widespread assumption that the force 
itself may have been infiltrated by 
FLQ sympathisers and informers. 

To MPs who asked why no reward was 
offered for information in the first days 
of the kidnapping, the Ottawa authori¬ 
ties have lamely replied that this would 
have suggested that the police had 
given up hope of catching the abduc¬ 
tors by normal methods. Such amour 
propre must have been particularly 
irksome for Mrs Cross who, brave as 
ever, on Monday was reduced to read¬ 
ing over the radio an encouraging 
message to her missing husband and 
a plea in French to bis “guardians” 
to release him without further delay. 

Mr 'Marchand’s attack on Frap 
was perhaps less serious than the 
admission by the justice minister, John 
Turner, that invoking the War 
Measures Act had turned over extra¬ 
ordinary power to lesser authorities 
which Ottawa could not control. Mr 
Eric Kierans, another Montrealer in the 
federal cabinet, gave a warding that 
a “ day of reckoning ” would face those 
authorities who abused their powers ; 
but meanwhile Mr Turner could only 
make representations to his Quebec 
counterpart about legal facilities for the 
hundreds of people arrested, and could 
only shake his head when Conservative 
leaders in British Columbia seized the 
martial moment to deal with some of 
their own dissident youngsters. A 
special bill to replace and dilute the 
War Measures Act should be before 
parliament within a week ; and an 
increasing number of Canadians sure 
hoping it will set the scene for a swift 
de-escalation of the crisis. 
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When it comes to moving 
yow money round the world 

we really do more 


It’s not just that Standard Bank are 
naturally quick workers. The very shape of our 
organisation helps us cut hours, perhaps days, 
off a transfer operation. 

For a start, it’s easy to trigger us off. 

Just ring our Business Development Division at 
10 Clements Lane, London, E.C.4 on 01-623 7500. 


When you are doing business with any of the 
fifty-live countries where Standard and Chartered 
Banking Group operates you will find it a great 
advantage to have the same organisation working for 
you at both ends. We can save you money in the 
speedy transfer of funds wherever they are needed. 

For fast-action financing, call in Standard Bank. 


Standard Bank 


The Standard Bank Limited The bank that builds business 


A member Of Standard and Chartered Banking Group 
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In global telecommunications 
quality makes a difference. 

ERICSSON 

keeps adding to Sweden’s great tradition 




Telecommunications equipment has 
to be as sturdy as a bridge and as 
sensitive as a Geiger counter. The 
advanced telephone exchanges in 
general use today, for example, 
consist of tens of thousands of 
moving parts. All of them must 
function reliably in response to 
delicate electrical impulses—call 
after call after call. 

The design, manufacture and test¬ 
ing of such quality equipment 
requires a special breed of crafts¬ 
man — the kind for which Swedish 
industry and art have long been 
famous. 

Quality at Ericsson begins with a 
great tradition—and adds to it. 
Long apprenticeship, specialized 
training and high standards of 
quality control are reflected in tele¬ 
communications equipment (hat 
has extended Sweden’s reputation 
worldwide. 

The telecommunications adminis¬ 
trations and businessmen who are 
Ericsson’s customers in more than 
100 countries know they can rely 
on Ericsson for an extra component 
in every product—Swedish quality. 


LM ERICSSON 

TELEPHONE COMPANY 



tAUlPMEN 
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Britain and Europe _ 

Well, nothing's 
gone wrong so far 

from our special correspondent 

Luxemburg 

Everyone is entitled to be happy, or 
at least content, with the way things 
went at Tuesday’s meeting in Luxem¬ 
burg between Mr Geoffrey Rippon 
and his opposite numbers of the six 
common market countries. The British 
came to the encounter—the first 
between Mr Rippon and the other side 
—to ask the Six for a more urgent time¬ 
table of future meetings. Instead Herr 
Scheel, the German foreign minister 
who is the current chairman of the 
proceedings, did Mr Rippon’s work 
for him. When Mr Rippon’s moment 
came to enter his plea for greater 
speed he already knew that the Six 
had agreed among themselves that all 
the major points should be on the 
table by the end of the year and that 
make-or-break negotiations about them 
should be complete by next summer. 

This was the object of the day, and 
provided that a timetable is set soon 
for frequent ministerial meetings early 
next year it was handsomely achieved. 
A dreary list of minor problems, which 
Britain has thought it necessary to 
clear out of the way before getting 
down to more serious business, was 
ticked off. Further study had shown, 
Britain said, that it can live with the 
arrangements fqr dealing with pig- 
meat, milk . and eggs—“ the British 
breakfast,” said Holland’s garrulous 
deputy foreign minister, “will survive 
entry into Europe.” An agreement was 
reached that agreement will be reached 
later about Britain’s dependent terri¬ 
tories—other than the vexatious indus¬ 
trial problem posed by Hongkong and 
the problems of sugar and New Zea¬ 
land, all of which remain in limbo 
until a messenger arrives from London 
to say how Britain proposes to get 
them out. 

It seems possible that this first 
moment of truth on New Zealand and 
on Caribbean sugar will arrive before 
the next ministerial meeting on 
December 8th. And, if the conflicting 
blueprints in Whitehall on how to deal 
with Britain’s financial contributions 
to the enlarged community can be 
reconciled, a proposal about that may 
also be forthcoming before (he new 
year* Europe’s own bureaucracy, the 
commission in Brussels, is also talking 
vaguely of taking an initiative on one 
or more of these major problems, and 


certainly the air at Luxemburg this 
week was thick with throw-away lines 
which suggested that henceforth the 
commission may at last be allowed to 
take a more than fact-finding part in 
the negotiations. 

There rs nothing as beguiling, as the 
euphoria of men far apart on several 
substantial issues who, having resolved 
a few small matters, suddenly feel that 
much .greater things are within their 
grasp. But a closer look at Tuesday’s 
proceedings in Luxemburg shows some 
of the dangers which will very soon 
make themselves apparent. 

The French foreign minister, M. 
Maurice Schumann, arrived the day 
before the meeting with the British 
breathing fire on the notion that 
Britain should be allowed more than 
one transitional period for the different 
sectors of its economy. Sure enough, 
the following afternoon M. Schumann 
took his five colleagues to task in “a 
fight of paper weapons ” (according 
to one of them) for even entertaining 
Britain’s idea that it should take only 
three years to fit its industry into the 
common market and a good deal 
longer to pay the agricultural entrance 
fee. Such French goings-on do not 
really resemble France’s obdurate per¬ 
formance in earlier negotiations with 
the British. But the fact is that M. 
Schumann won his way. All references 
to transition in the curious little com¬ 
munique later read out to Mr Rippon 
were in the singular—not, as the 
Germans and Dutch wished, in the 
plural. 

Again, the Belgian foreign minister 
was all for telling the British that the 
Six would like to complete the major 
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negotiations by June 30ft next year. 
Indeed, M. Harmei even got this date 
put in the penultimate draft of the 
Six’s communique, only to see it 
brutally replaced by a fine piece of 
Eurocrese which said that the tal ks 
would be pursued “ avec la plus grande 
diligence” 

Lastly, the Six made more play than 
ever before with the question of mone¬ 
tary union and the financial arrange¬ 
ments for British entry as a major 
matter for negotiation. The British 
have kept a stiff upper lip about this, 
but a senior member of tne team has 
privately admitted that this “promo¬ 
tion ” of such a delicate issue higher up 
the negotiating list is the most disturb¬ 
ing event of the week. It is now 
thought that the matter will have to 
be hammered out, sterling balances 
and all, as far away from the voracious 
Brussels press corps as possible. 

The reaction of Mr Rippon to all 
this was perhaps the revelation of the 
week. He sees it as the politician’s role 
to be a decision-maker, and the bar¬ 
rister’s gift to be able to master the 
essential of a brief without getting 
bogged down in detail. He clearly 
means to indulge his view to the full 
in Brussels, and with Sir Con O’Neill 
available to watch the fine print he 
can perhaps afford to. 

Mr Rippon sprinkled the proceed¬ 
ings with an invigorating shower of 
sparkling phrases carefully prepared 
for the occasion. Of the problems to 
be faced, he says they will be solved 
by “ men who wish to be remembered 
as statesmen, not as politicians.” Of 
the agonies the Six go through in draft¬ 
ing their communiques, Mr Rippon 
says that the task of the negotiations 
is “ to make history, not write litera¬ 
ture.” He refused, he said, to take a 
“ doctrinal ” view of parallel transition 
periods, adding afterwards that such 
questions would end up “ in the trash 
can of history ” when compared with 
the much greater aim of a united 
western Europe. 

The Six clearly relished this sight of 
an all-British European. But several of 
their representatives also say that bon¬ 
homie alone will cut little ice when 
things get rough. As just one instance, 
Mr Rippon’s dismissal of “ paral¬ 
lelism ” as mere doctrine, while 
correct, could be most unwise if 
pursued. Religions usually cherish their 
doctrines as unassailable facts; and 
for France the common agricultural 
policy, as it has developed, is a more 
important piece of revealed truth than 
all the scriptures written into the 
Treaty of Rome. 
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Brita in and Russia _ 

What Gromyko 
left out _ 

The most significant omission from the 
agenda of Mr Gromyko's talks in 
London this week was the common 
market. Until August this year the 
Russians carried on a virulent campaign 
against any enlargement of the 
European Economic Community. When 
Mr Wilson made Britain's third 
application for membership he was 
vigorously attacked for “ trying to 
split Europe for years to come." The 
Six were warned that Britain was an 
American Trojan Horse, and no keener 
on entry than it had ever been. 

Now Russia seems to have dropped 
its frontal attack. Its chances of 
exploiting French hostility to British 
entry disappeared when President 
Pompidou firmly pronounced himself 
in favour of the community’s enlarge¬ 
ment when he was in Moscow earlier 
this month. The Russians at last seem 
to have realised that there is little they 
can do to slow down negotiations. 
On Tuesday, when the Soviet foreign 
minister began his talks in London, 
Mr Rippon reached his first agree¬ 
ments in Luxemburg. 

What Mr Gromyko did emphasise 
this week was the perennial Russian 
proposal for a European security 
conference. Asked by Sir Alec Douglas- 
Home what the Russians now want to 
distuss at such a conference, Mr 
Gromyko mentioned the renunciation of 
force and greater economic ties between 
east and west The Moscow-Bonn non- 
aggreslfon treaty has gone a long way 
tMttdls dealing with the first item, 
aMifpgh the Russians would like to 
get Qthpr west Europeans to acknow¬ 


ledge the status quo in eastern Europe. 

The Russians' second proposal— 
greater economic ties—takes on a new 
significance now that the negotiations 
for British entry into the EEC are well 
under way. The Russians have been 
seeking western capital and expertise 
to develop their resources for some time. 
But they have recently embarked on a 
new drive to get help from western 
Europe in developing their economy. 
They have hinted that a west European 
consortium might develop Siberia’s 
mineral resources and at the same time 
have approached individual countries 
for increased investment (in Russian 
projects. In September a high-powered 
Russian trade delegation visited Britain 
and suggested many projects, including 
a £30 million copper deal with Rio 
Tinto Zinc. 

Quite possibly the Russians may hope 
that such projects would not only be 
useful to themselves, but would also 
incidentally distract west European 
capital and energies from building up 
the EEC. A security conference might 
well pave the way to greater economic 
co-operation. But the British still believe 
that, before it meets, the Russians 
should come up with proposals to 
make west Berlin a more relaxed place. 



Can't stay, can't go 


There is bleak news from the Persian 
Gulf. The proposed federation of 
Bahrain, Qatar and the seven Trucial 
States has suffered a setback which may 
well prove mortal. The squabbles and 
jealousies which have bedevilled pro¬ 
gress ever since the principle of a 
federation was accepted in February, 
1968, came to a head last weekend. The 
deputies to the nine rulers, meeting in 


Abu Dhabi to prepare the ground for a 
rulers’ conference on October 26th, 
failed to agree on anything. The 
deputies' meeting broke up in confused 
acrimony, and the rulers never met. 

The two difficulties which had 
Bahrain and Qatar at each other's 
throats over the past few weeks con¬ 
cerned representation in the national 
assembly and the siting of the federal 
capital. The Bahrainis, who would 
make up half the total population of 
the federation, wanted a clause to be 
inserted into the four-year provisional 
constitution committing the federation 
to the principle that states should be 
represented in the assembly according 
to the size of their populations. They 
also wanted to look again at the 
derision to site the capital on the Abu 
Dhabi-Dubai frontier. This infuriated 
the Qataris, who accused Bahrain of 
going back on its word. 

Realising that the row could wreck 
the hopes of getting the federation off 
the ground, Sir William Luce, the 
British Government’s adviser on the 
Gulf, dashed out to the area on 
October 12th. He made little headway. 
The Qataris stuck to their point that 
the Bahrainis wanted to mould the 
federation to serve their own interests 
and could not be trusted. The Bahrainis 
continued to insist that public opinion 
would never accept a federation in 
which they were not fairly represented. 
Sir William returned with the slight 
hope that the rulers, whatever they 
said, would not allow the idea of a 
federation to collapse so late in the 
day. But it seems that they have. 

What happens now ? The Bahrainis 
are likely to pull out of the whole thing 
and go it alone. If they do, Qatar will 
probably follow suit. That will leave 
the seven Trucial States. A union 
between them makes some sense, but 
Sheikh Rashid of Dubai will not relish 
the idea of a smaller federation which 
his neighbour Sheikh Zayed of Abu 
Dhabi will dominate. 

The bloody-mindedness of the ruling 
sheikhs is not the only cause of trouble. 
Iran has chosen this moment to say 
that it will not recognise the proposed 
federation unless its own claim to the 
islands of Abu Musa and the Tumbs 
is met. The owners of the islands, 
Sharjah and Ras-al-Khaima, have 
no intention of renouncing their 
sovereignty. It had been hoped that 
the Shah might have been satisfied 
with the right to put garrisons on the 
islands, and leave the question of 
sovereignty aside. But his latest move 
indicates that he is prrpa^ed to be 
tough. The breakdown of the negotia- 
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Rolex watches: guaranteed 
touched by human hand. 


The only hands placed on 
many watches today are the 
two that tell you the time 

Which very often means 
they don't tell the time as well 
as they should. 

We at Rolex, on the other 
hand, believe that men - 
craftsmen - put watches to¬ 
gether better than machines. 

So we use machines where 
precision engineering is call¬ 
ed for. 

And where craftsmanship 
is called for, we use craftsmen. 

It's because so much of the 
work is done by hand that 
each Rolex takes over a year 
to make. 

And, at the end of that year, most 
of them aren’t watches at all. 

They're Chronometers. 

But,before we areallowedtocall 
one of our watches a’chronometer,’ 
we pay for it to undergo 15day s and 
nights of punishment at the hands 
of one of the Official Swiss Insti¬ 
tutes for Chronometer Tests. 

Here, they lock it in an oven, 
clamp it in a refrigerator, suspend 
it in iron racks in various wrist 
positions: testingits accuracy each 
day, searching for the slightest 
deviation. 

(Rolex have won nearly half 
the chronometer certificates ever 
awarded, **ven though we make 
only a fraction of the annual pro¬ 
duction of Swiss watches.) 

To protect this superb Perpetual 
rotor self-winding movement, we 
carve a virtually indestructible 
Oyster case out of one solid block 
of hardened Swedish stainless 



steel, or 18 ct. gold. 

Then after 162 separate opera¬ 
tions have made this seamless case 
complete, we fit into it a Rolex- 
PatentedTwinlockWindingCrown. 

The Twinlock Crown works ex¬ 
actly like asubmarine hatch —actu¬ 
ally screwing down onto the Oyster 
case To make this possible, we 
have to perform 38 minutely pre¬ 
cise operations. 

Apart from allowing us to guar¬ 
antee our watches waterproof to 
incredible depths, the formidable 
combination of seamless Oyster 
case and Twinlock Crown have 
also kept Oyster Perpetual move¬ 
ments safe under the most trying 
circumstances. 

Here, for example, is a quote from 


just one of the hundreds of 
letters we have on file in 
Geneva, “... recently an 
accident happened and my 
Rolex fell into a gas furnace 
in our factory. The average 
temperature in that oven 
was about 650°Celsius. 1 did 
not expect very much of the 
watch when I managed to 
get it out of the furnace. To 
my great surprise, however, 
it was still running and the 
only damage done was a 
slight deformation of the 
glass window.” 

Weeven make each watch 
bracelet mostly by hand. 
You’ll recognise theRolex 
Crown on the clasp. 

So will other people. 

They’ll also recognise the dis¬ 
tinctive shape of the Oyster case 
itself. 

Maybe now you begin to realise 
exactly how much craftsmanship 
goes into a Rolex, which is why our 
watches are worn by so many of 
the world’s leading Heads of State. 

And by racing driver Jackie 
Stewart. 

And by the divers of many of the 
world's navies And by explorer 
Haroun Tazieff, both inside and 
outside of volcanoes. 

And we hope that, having heard 
how they're made, you’ll agree that 
each Rolex earns the recognition 
it enjoys. 



recognition it enjoys. 
You know the feeling. 
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tions for a federation could be connec¬ 
ted with the position Iran has taken : 
at least one ruler is always ready to 
do what he thinks will please the Shah. 

This confusion is the last thing the 
British Government wants to hear 
about now. Part of Sir William Luce's 
brief is to recommend whether or not 
a British military presence should be 
retained ; n the area after the end of 
next year. Unless the rulers sort them¬ 
selves out pretty sharply it will be very 
hard for him to suggest that it should ; 
and even if he recommends withdrawal 
it will be difficult for the Government 
to accept his advice if the rulers are 
still at loggerheads. 

Of course, this will suit the rulers. 
None of them really wants the British 
to go. But so long as the British arc 
there, and hint that in certain circum¬ 
stances they may be prepared to stay, 
the rulers will have no incentive to 
push on with the federation. Someone 
has to break the circle. But who ? 

Jordan _ 

Two weeks to go 

Five weeks ago, when King Hussein 
and Yasser Arafat signed an agree¬ 
ment to stop the civil war in Jordan, 
no one dared to predict that this would 
bring the war to an end. Yet the 
Tunisian prime minister, Mr Ladgharn, 
and his team of Arab observers have 
succeeded in persuading both sides to 
move, step by step, towards peaceful 
coexistence. The protocol signed last 
week by the Jordanian chief-of-staff 
and a member of the central committee 
of the Palestine Liberation Organisa¬ 
tion gives the guerrillas a fortnight to 
complete their withdrawal from the 
towns, and to bring all the groups 
firmly under the control of the central 
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committee. The government has 
agreed to release all the remaining 
guerrilla prisoners, apart from about 
100 who will be brought before the 
courts for crimes committed before the 
civil war. 

Although there has been new fight¬ 
ing near the Jordanian-Syrian frontier, 
neither the government nor the central 
committee has allowed itself to be 
diverted by its extremists. During a 
much-needed exercise in public rela¬ 
tions, when young Jordanian officers 
and guerrilla leaders were brought 
together to have the terms of the pro¬ 
tocol explained to them, the Jordanian 
chief-of-staff, Major-General Abdel 
Daim, saluted the guerrilla spokesman. 
If this spirit can filter down to the 
lower ranks, and is reciprocated, the 
peace may be made to last. 

The guerrillas will be suspicious 
about the king’s latest cabinet change 
—the third in six weeks. Although 
only two army officers are retained, 
the appointment of Mr Wasfi Tal as 
prime minister and minister of defence 
shows that the king us determined 
that the guerrillas should not step out 
of line again. During previous spells 
as prime minister Mr Tal took a tough 
line with both the Palestinian organi¬ 
sations and Syrian government. 

One problem facing the PLO’s cen¬ 
tral committee as it reorganises the 
guerrilla groups is the future of the 
Syrian-backed organisation A 1 Saiqa. 
Its control is one of the main issues at 
stake in the power struggle between 
the Syrian defence minister, CGeneral 
Hafez Assad, and the Baath party 
boss, General Salah Jadid. A 1 Saiqa 
has been firmly in the hands of General 
Jadid and his fellow militants. During 
the ten days since General Assad asser¬ 
ted the army's authority in Syria there 
have been reports that groups of A 1 
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Saiqa guerrillas have been moving into 
northern Iordan and southern Lebanon 
to avoid being brought under General 
Assad’s control, 

The Baath party congress, which \vtu 
to have been held on Monday, was sud¬ 
denly postponed. Dr Atassi, the, tight¬ 
rope walker who had resigned as 
president and prime minister, went 
hack to his office, He may yet find 
himself officially reinstated in the two 
top jobs, even if the relatively moderate 
General Assad insists on clipping the 
marxist wings of General Jadid, 

Vietnam __ 

Still thinking it 
over ? _ 

How final is the “ categorical rejec¬ 
tion ” by North Vietnam and the 
National Liberation Front of President 
Nixon’s October yth ceasefire pro¬ 
posals ? The Americans think that it 
is not as conclusive as it sounds ; they 
seem to have heard this from, among 
others, President Ceausescu of Rumania. 
Only a day after Hanoi’s foreign 
ministry denounced Mt Nixon’s “ peace 
fraud,” the American delegate told the 
communist side at the Paris peace talks 
that the United States would not take 
this no as final. 

Of course, Mr Bruce may just have 
been keeping up a cheerful front on 
the eve of the American mid-term 
elections next Tuesday. But some 
observers in Paris, who have been in 
touch with the communists, say that 
their rejection of the proposals may 
not be as flat as it geems. 

Two developments are said to have 
made the communists more willing to 
accept 'terms well short of what they 
once wanted. One is the emergence 
in South Vietnam of a less fragmented 
political opposition to President Thieu. 
The idea is that this opposition could 
become the country’s third political 
force and, the communists hope; do 
a deal with them. General Minh, a 
leading critic of the Saigon government, 
is still making up his mind whether to 
run in South Vietnam’s presidential 
election in September^ 1971 ; his 
decision is .expected to be announced 
in the next few days. 

The communists are presumably 
counting on his running, and hoping 
that he will win- If he did, at the head 
of an anti-war alliance that might get 
some discreet; help from the com¬ 
munists, the National Liberation Front 
would have achieved one of its main 
aims—the removal from ,the Saigon 
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government of President Thieu, Vice- 
President Ky and the prime minister, 
Mr Khiem. If General Minh were 
elected with the help of communist- 
organised votes, the communists would 
be in a strong position to influence the 
composition of the provisional govern¬ 
ment they are asking for which would 
then order new elections. And they 
would reckon to fix those. 

The second—and more important— 
reason for the communists 1 underlying 
interest in Mr Nixon's proposals is the 
apparent success of the Vietnamisation 
programme. This has weakened the 
communists 1 control of large parts of 
South Vietnam. For North Vietnam’s 
leaders, there is the added temptation 
to bring peace to their exhausted and 
war-weary country—and the problem 
of how to get its population to accept 
the prolongation of a war whose end 
could be within reach. 

It is true that the communists would 
risk a great deal if they were to accept 
Mr Nixon’s challenge to trans¬ 
form the military struggle into a politi¬ 
cal one. One of North Vietnam’s men 
at the Paris talks, Mr Nguyen 'Thanh 
Le, revealed in an interview last week 
that the communists are worried alxxit 
what would happen to their cadres once 
they came out into the open in South 
Vietnam. The South Vietnamese army 
and police force would be unlikely to 
stand and watch them quietly. And 
they must also fear that in an open 
confrontation the non-communist side 
might l>egin to look more plausible to 
the fence-sitters in South Vietnam. 

Clearly the communists do not relish 
the prospect of negotiate ‘from what 
appears to be a positicft'W'Weakness. 
That is probably why they have for 
the moment rejected Mr Nixon’s offer 
and why they may ^ven try another 
offensive before they think of talking 
seriously. But talking, not just fighting, 
is now on the agenda. 


China _ 

Another blossom 

FROM OUR HONGKONG 
CORRESPONDENT 

Mr Peter Crouch did the Chinese an 
exceedingly good turn last weekend on 
his release after 2^ years 1 imprisonment 
in China. He admitted that he had 
not been arrested without cause: as 
second officer of a ship going in to 
Shanghai, he had noted down the 
numbers of Chinese warships harboured 
there in spite of warnings that this was 
a violation of Chinese law. 

On Sunday he claimed he did this 
on instructions from the Royal Navy ; 
later he said that he had done it 
“ entirely off my own bat/ 1 The 
Chinese must have extracted the first 
confession from him long ago, so its 
impact on Britain’s relations with 
China has already been absorbed. But 
by disclosing his actions Mr Crouch 
has shown that, in his case, Peking’s 
arrest of a foreigner has been 
something other than arbitrary. 

Yet his release is another shy peach- 
blossom in the wind between China 
and Britain. There arc others. John 
Keswick, the president of the S i no- 
British Trade Association, has arrived 
in Peking by invitation to discuss 
trade ; Hongkong Chinese are now 
permitted to mail parcels to friends and 
relatives inside China ; four communist 
militiamen have been arrested for the 
brutal non-ideological murder of three 
Hongkong fishermen. 

Mr Crouch’s unexpected release 
followed the quiet discharge in Hong¬ 
kong two weeks ago of four of the 93 
Chinese prisoners who are still serving 
long sentences for criminal acts during 
the colony’s 1967 riots. All four were 
suffering from chronic or incurable 
diseases, and the Hongkong authorities 
instist that this was a humanitarian 
decision and not appeasement. But 
evidently the Chinese chose to use the 
release as an excuse to divest them¬ 
selves of Mr Crouch. Two more 1967 
prisoners are >now under health 
examination in Hongkong. If they are 
let go, it is possible that Peking may 
clear its jails of Britons. 

There 'is only dne British prisoner 
still in China whose arrest seems com¬ 
pletely inexplicable. He is Mr David 
Johnston, the former manager ^of the 
Chartered Bank in Shanghai, who was 
imprisoned—also on , vague spying 
charges—just as he was about to finish 
his posting two years ago. Another 
four British subjects who arejihought 
to be detained in China fill into 
a different category, for all had a 


special relationship with the Chinese. 
One is an Englishwoman married to a 
Chinese; and three are long-term resi¬ 
dents of China who worked for the 
communists and presumably picked the 
wrong side during the cultural 
revolution. Besides these five, the 
Chinese hold 22 other foreigners. 

Japan _ 

Not as pacifist as 
they thought 

After talking about a defence white 
paper for 13 years, the Japanese at last 
issued one last week. At first sight they 
need not have bothered. The paper 
says little that is new about Japanese 
attitudes toward defence and leaves 
the most controversial questions—for 
instance, is Japan really committed to 
a non-nuclear policy ?—as unresolved 
a^ ever. But far the drafters of the 
paper, this was fx^side the point. Their 
aim was to break a taboo, to swing the 
moderate centre of Japanese public 
opinion a few centimetres away from 
a strict pacifist line and towards allow¬ 
ing the government to decide defence 
policy on the normal grounds of 
national security. 

Another reason for publishing the 
paper was the personal amhition of 
the director of the defence agency, Mr 
Yasuhiro Nakasone. Mr Nakasonc is 
the first prominent postwar politician 
to try to boost his popularity by keep¬ 
ing defence in the news. Although most 
Japanese are passive—and pacifist— 
on defence questions, they have not 
condemned him for raising them. Last 
year the prime minister vetoed pub¬ 
lication of an earlier defence statement 
for fear that it might stir up left¬ 
wingers preparing to parade against 
the security treaty with the United 
States. This year almost no one noticed 
that the white paper was actually 
issued the day before a so-called 
“international anti-war day,” which 
■«' used to be die occasion for massive 
demonstrations. 

The defence agency is suspected of 
trying to use the white paper to break 
the monopoly of the foreign ministry 
in foreign affairs. But the cabinet 
showed the' agency who was boss by 
making some eleventh-hour revisions in 
the text after it had already been dis¬ 
tributed to the Tokyo press, 

The white paper reaffirms Japan’s 
intention to become a “ medium-rank ” 
military power. But it carefully notes 
that the government’s options remain 
open On the key issues of nuclear 
weapons and the American alliance. 
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Because of constitutional restrictions, 
the paper says, Japan's military forces 
must be limited to self-defence. So 
Japan will not send forces overseas and 
ii will not acquire weapons which 
“pose a threat to other countries” 
such as strategic bombers, long-range 
missiles and big aircraft-carriers. But 
tactical nuclear weapons are held to 
be “ defensive ” and therefore not pm- 
scribed by the constitution—'though, 
the white paper insists, “Japan will 
follow the policy of not acquiring 
nuclear weapons.” The original text 
added “at present,” but this phrase 
was dropped, presumably in the 
interest of still greater ambiguity. 

Another last-nilinute change elimi¬ 
nated the statement that the security 
treaty with the United States was 
“semi-permanent.” But, the white 
paper declared, because Japan has no 
nuclear weapons and no offensive 
weapons, it will continue to rely on 
the United States for defence against 
nuclear threats and any kind of 
external military challenge. Yet again 
there is a qualification: “ provided 
there are no major changes in the 
international situation.” 

The main point omitted from this 
hair-splitting argument is that Japan 
itoelf could, through a programme of 
rearmament, cause a major change in 
the international situation. Indeed, this 
first white paper is a step in that 
direction, though too small a step to 
provoke a response from anybody at 
home or abroad except for the pre¬ 
dictable tirades from China and North 
Korea. 

Just after he presented the white 
paper last week, Mr Nakasone 
announced an outline of the fourth 
five-year defence plan to begin in 1972. 
It calls for an expenditure of roughly 
$16,000 million, more than double that 
of the previous plan, but istill only 
1 per cent of Japan's gross national 
product. Each of the armed services is 
to get more of the weapons it now uses. 
The pay of servicemen will be increased 
(but the cabinet deleted a pledge that 
Japan would not adopt conscription). 

But, at the end of the five-year 
period, in 1977, Japan will still have no 
aerial refuelling capability to lengthen 
the range of its Phantom fighters, no 
amphibious landing-craft, no long- 
range submarines and no capacity for 
supplying its warships at sea. What it 
will have is a better foundation for a 
significant increase in its armed 
services. Neither the plan nor the white 
paper implies that the government has 
taken the decision to build such forces. 
But neither cjo they rule it out. 
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South Africa _ 

More splinters 
off the granite 

FROM OUR SOUTH AFRICA 
CORRESPONDENT 

Something of a political shift seems to 
he taking place in South Africa. The 
Nationalist party, which has looked so 
invincible for so long, is running into 
the first rough weather it has known 
since the second world war. T here was 
a 3.8 per cent swing against it in the 
general election last April, when it lost 
nine parliamentary seats to the United 
party. Now, in elections on Wednesday 
for South Africa's four provincial 
councils, it has suffered more losses. 
By Thursday afternoon the United 
party had gained six seats and lost 
two, with 36 seats out of a total of 177 
still to be declared. In many cases, the 
United party majorities were substan¬ 
tially increased. 

By world standards sucli a shift may 
seem inconsequential. But change 
in South Africa's deeply conservative 
all-white electorate comes slowly : only 
twice since the union 60 years ago has 
the country changed its government by 
way of the ballot box. In that context, 
and coming after a generation of 
relentless Nationalist gains, these im¬ 
provements by the United party are 
positively startling. Its leader, Sir de 
Villiers Graaff, has spoken of “ a rising 
tide of support ” for his party, while 
the Nationalist organs of opinion are 
indulging in some anguished breast¬ 
beating. 

What is particularly interesting 
about these provincial elections is that 
Dr Albert Hertzog’s Herstigte Nusional 
party was hardly a factor. Nationalists 
explained away their April setbacks by 
saying they had been unduly distracted 
by the breakaway right-wing Herstig- 
tes. But there can be no such excuse 
now. This time the shattered Herstig- 
tes were almost completely ignored 
(and they suffered even more ignomi¬ 
nious defeats than before). All atten¬ 
tion was turned on the United party 
in what was accepted by both sides as 
a major trial of strength. 

Whether this shift is of more than 
academic interest and bolds any real 
prospect of the United party gaining 
power is problematical. So too is the 
question of what changes would come 
about if this were to happen. Out¬ 
wardly the United party advocates 
“ white leadership with justice ” and 
criticises the Nationalist proposal to 
give Africans independent tribal home¬ 
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lands. But beneath this is a pragmatic 
party much less authoritarian and dog¬ 
matic than the Nationalists and more 
sensitive to individual rights and 
human values. 

There will certainly l>e some rallying 
of long dispirited opposition forces 
behind the United party. Unfortun¬ 
ately, this could mean the end of 
South Africa's only remaining integra- 
tionist party—the Progressives, who 
fared badly on Wednesday and even 
went down in the Johannesburg seat 
which the redoubtable Mrs Helen Suz¬ 
man won comfortably at the parlia¬ 
mentary level in April. 

Rumania _ 

The customer at 
the White House 

FROM OUR EAST EUROPE 
CORRESPONDENT 

President Geausescu would not have 
set off on his two-week visit to the 
United States if his prime minister, 
Mr Maurer, had been as seriously 
injured in his recent road accident as 
first reports suggested. Mr Maurer and 
Rumania's urbane foreign minister, 
Corneliu Mafnescu, are regarded as the 
two best exponents of Mr Ceausescu’s 
active policy of winning friends and 
influencing governments from Peking 
to Washington. If Mr Maurer did have 
to be replaced—and many Rumanians 
call him irreplaceable—his post would 
probably be filled, temporarily at least, 
by the present first vice-chairman, Mr 
Ilie Verdet, or by Paul Niculescu-Mizil, 
both members of the party presidium 
and executive committee. 

Mr Geausescu himself, already head 
of state and secretary-general of the 
party, would be unlikely to assume the 
other top post, if only because he 
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recognises the need for an alternative 
“ travelling salesman.” Mr Manescu 
would be a popular choice, and he has 
an up-and-coming young deputy, 
Nicolae Ecobescu, to follow him as 
foreign minister; but Mr Manescu 
probably lacks a sufficiently broad 
power base within the party. 

There have recently been some shake¬ 
-ups in Bucharest, but these have largely 
been limited to government ministries 
involved in economic development. 
They are dictated by Rumania’s lag 
in technology and scientific research. 
The most significant change was the 
appointment of Gheorghe Qiora, former 
minister of foreign trade and vice- 
chairman of the state planning commit¬ 
tee, to become president of the national 
council for scientific research. Other 
changes have involved ministries 
concerned with oil and petrochemicals. 

Mr Geausescu is clearly giving high 
prionty to overcoming Rumania’s 
technological deficiencies. He has said 
in an interview with an American 
reporter that he hopes for expanding 
trade relations (meaning the acquisition 
of more up-to-date technological know¬ 
how) with the United States. This 
preoccupation prompted him, on the 
spur of the moment, to expand his 
visit to the United Nations into a two- 
week, coast-to-coast swing across the 
United States. Mr Ccausescu also hopes 
to persuade the Americans to change 
their mind about giving Rumania most¬ 
favoured-nation treatment and long¬ 
term credits, which at present are 
denied to countries supplying North 
Vietnam (although the Rumanians 
deny they are supplying any arms or 
strictly military hardware to Hanoi). 

Since the Soviet invasion of Czecho¬ 
slovakia two years ago, the Rumanians 
have been warier than ever of the 
Russians. But they have recently con¬ 
cluded substantial trade arrangements. 
The most important of these is a deal 
whereby Rumania will provide 
machinery, men and equipment for the 
exploitation of new Soviet ore reserves 
in exchange for a continued supply of 
iron and other ores. Supplies of raw 
materials and grain from the Soviet 
Union are quite essential to Rumania, 
and overall trade with Russia is 
expected to expand considerably. 

But Rumanian economists make no 
secret of their conviction that greater 
diversification of trading partners 
promises greater strategic security and 
freedom of action in foreign affairs. 
Chinese ships have recently been 
putting in regularly at Rumanian ports, 
and Italy, Fiance and west Germany 
axe all involved in co-operation projects 
with the Rumanians. 


Germany 

The guests want 
to stay 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

A poster displayed up and down west 
Germany this autumn appeals for 
volunteers to help foreign children with 
their homework. The 50,000 or so 
children in mind are those of foreign 
workers—“ guest-workers ” in the 
present official phrase—who came 
initially on a 12-month contract but 
have been encouraged to stay longer. 
Some 20 per cent of them have 
already been in Germany seven years 
or more, and another third between 
four and seven years. The children 
are having to grapple with the business 
of being educated in a tough foreign 
language—and few of their own 
parents can help them. 

This is one of a score of unanticipated 
problems deriving from the still grow¬ 
ing number of foreign workers in the 
country, and from the fact that many 
of them are staying longer. The total 
rose last month to 1.9 million, and is 
expected to reach 2 million by the end 
of the year. This excludes some 30,000 
Turks who have contrived to get work 
without permits, but it is hoped to 
legalise gatecrashers through an 
amnesty by December 31st. 

Since July the largest national con¬ 
tingent has been the Jugoslavs 
(389,000), closely followed by the 
Italians (375,000) and the Turks 
(328,000). The rest of the foreign 
labour force is composed mainly of 
206,000 Greeks, 150.000 Spaniards and 
30,000 Portuguese. They are to be 
found mostly in the neighbourhood of 
ten cities, notably Munich, Stuttgart, 
Frankfurt and Cologne. About a 
quarter are in North Rhine-Westphalia. 

Economically the scene is scarcely 
troubled. Some employers may grumble 
at enduring a misfit for as long as a 
year and would welcome a bigger 
supply of German-speaking skilled 
workers. And there are trade unionists 
who fxown at ccHnpetJition from out¬ 
siders suspected of being ready to 
undersell their services. But on the 
whole this unprecedented labour trans¬ 
action across frontiers is still amicably 
suiting all concerned, and seems more 
likely to be expanded than curtailed. 

The average foreign worker earns 
approximately DM800 a month (just 
over £22 a week); the average, more 
skilled, German worker earns DM900. 
A fifth of the guests’ earnings is 
sent home, and the Bundesbank has 


acknowledged the usefulness of this 
practice as a contribution towards 
restricting domestic consumption. But 
a third of the foreigners keep all theta- 
money in the country. 

Socially the scene is more disquieting. 
In addition to the frustrations of 
schoolchildren having to cope with 
lessons in German and receiving none 
in their own national language or his¬ 
tory, there is the familiar difficulty of 
finding accommodation for families. It 
is not intolerable for men to have to 
live in a hostel for a year. But the 
central employment office at Nurem¬ 
berg has noted that 90 per cent of 
job-seekers from abroad hope to stay 
longer than a year and to have their 
families with them. There are just 
not enough flats vacant, and various 
special building projects have been 
repeatedly postponed. Roughly half of 
the foreign workers live in hostels. 
Many are even more bleakly accom¬ 
modated ; the Munich housing authori¬ 
ties report that there is scarcely a 
cellar left in the city that has not 
been let to a foreign worker. 

The presence of many foreigners 
from authoritarian states creates some 
political problems, though neither so 
many nor so unsettling as might be 
supposed. The minister for the 
interior, Herr Hans-Dietrich Genscher, 
referred recently to the danger of 
political extremists penetrating groups 
of foreign workers in order to foment 
trouble. He was thinking at that 
moment particularly of Palestinian 
agitators ; but there are also aggrieved 
Greeks and Jugoslavs who assert them¬ 
selves awkwardly from time to time. 
Altogether 30,000 Arabs are living in 
west Germany today, of whom some 
3,000 are Palestinians. Herr Genscher 
has asked workers who get wind of 
ugly plots to telephone Cologne 4713 
—the office for the protection of the 
federal constitution. He said nothing 
about reversing the charges. 

According to a recent sampling of 
foreign workers' opinion, less than 
1 per cent of them complain of their 
life in Ceimany being hard. More 
than 70 per cent replied that it was 
good, or even very good. Their grouses 
concerned chiefly family separation, 
unkind winters and the unimaginative¬ 
ness of German food. Most of them 
conceded they had much to learn from 
German “ quietness and order,” and 
from die way Germans organise their 
social welfare and supply of reliable 
news. Germans, they suggested, might 
profitably emulate the foreigners’ toler¬ 
ance, thrift, modesty, self-sufficiency 
and, of course, their cooking. 
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Four years ago Lloyds Bank pnedictedthat in October1970every 
single account at the bank would be serviced by computer 

"Today this prediction is a fact. 

Total computerisation means that our staff throughout the country 
have said goodbye to most of the hitherto humdrum side of their duties. 

It means they now have more time and energy to devote to our 
customers and their problems. 

And Lloyds are today the only major bank in Great Britain who can 
claim to be fully computerised. 

Anyone interested in computers will recognise that this is a 
tremendous achievement. Our four year plan has been on schedule day by 
day- and we acknowledge that this could never have been achieved 
without the co-operation of IBM and Fbst Office engineers. 

Full computerisation has been implemented with the minimum of 
disturbance to our services-which are now much enhanced. 

Lloyds Bank computerised statements are a model of clarity They 
detail standing orders, dividends and other important information and 
each days cheques appear in serial number order 




Why servicing 5 million Lloyds Bank accounts "I like to think of ft as the biggest non-event of the* On Decimalisation Oaf (l^b. I5lh I97T) the 

is no longer a manual iob-itinvolves380miliio.. past four years" says MrC B »-Uvland. General Manager computer pnnt-out our customers’ statements 

individual book entnes a year! ' in charge of the L icyds computerisation programme, wilt be700milestone 

"No disturbances r.o upsets, everything went 









A COMPANY WITH A HEART OF GOLP 



Each year Nippon Kokan manufac¬ 
tures millions of tons of Japan's best 
steel and builds miny of Japan's finest 
ships. Tough stag) arid sturdy ships. 

And we have a heart of gold when it 
comes to" our employees. At Nippon 
Kokan our employees and their fami¬ 
lies enjoy high level of fringe benefits 
and company assistance. These provide 
a warm measure of comfort and secu¬ 
rity that go a long way in making a 
happy employee. 


! “•>. V 


One example is the many recreation 
facilities owned by the company. These 
indudeipSch houses, mountain lodges, 
Japanese inns and other facilities. Com¬ 
fortable accommodations are provided 
at very nomlnaf costs to NKK employees 
and their families. 

Nippon Kokan employees are excep¬ 
tionally efficient employees because 
they are happy employees. 




Ovoftaai Off lets: London Offlco: Marlow Houm, Lloyd's Avanua, London. E.C. 3, England. OQsaaldorf Office: Krauzstraasa 34, DOssaldorf. Waat Germany. 


Hoad Office: Ohtomachl, Tokyo. Japan 
Other Offices in Hong Kong. Singapore. New York end Los Angelas 
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Nixon runs for Congress in Maryland and New York 


Righteously to the right 


President Nixon’s road show has pro¬ 
voked a good deal of comment these 
past weeks, as no doubt it was 
intended to do. At least nobody can 
say the electoral campaign has been 
taking place in the President’s absence, 
as some hard-pressed Democratic 
candidates complained of President 
Johnson in 1966. Mr Nixon will have 
made personal campaign appearances 
in 22 states by the end of this week. 
Ahead of him have gone the political 
aides and fixers from the White 
House, sorting out protocol, hiring 
bands, mapping processional routes, 
drumming up crowds. Vice President 
Agnew, criss-crossing the country too, 
has been at it even harder for longer. 

Even when not strictly on the 
campaign trail, President Nixon has 
not been missing many opportunities 
to make a campaign point. The photo¬ 
graphers have been kept busy in this 
cause. National guards, local chiefs of 
police and groups of “ hard-hat ” 
construction workers, have been 
favoured with a visit and a chat. Mr 
Nixon has signed the Drug Abuse 
Control Act, in front of a display of 
cash and drugs seized in Detroit by 
the Federal Bureau of Narcotics. The- 
Comrnission on Obscenity and Porno¬ 
graphy came in for an unusual 
denunciation last week. “American 
morality is not to be trifled with,” 


Washington, DC 

said Mr Nixon, adding that he 
rejected the commission’s report 
“ totally,” since pornography should 
not simply be contained, it should be 
“ outlawed in every state in the 
union.” Many presidential commissions 
find their reports laid aside and 
forgotten. To abuse them publicly for 
their pains is another matter. The 
President was rubbing in what a 
thousand Republican speakers have 
been saying around the country this 
election season : morality is Republican 
and wickedness is Democratic. 

Altogether this President has been 
unusually active in a campaign which 
has found the general public unusually 
detached and apathetic. He must have 
had his reasons, beyond the simple one 
that Mr Nixon is a party man and a 
campaigner by nature. One reason is 
that 11 Republican members of the 
House of Representatives are fighting 
either, close contests or uphill con¬ 
tests for seats in the Senate now held 
by Democrats. To do this they have 
had to sacrifice their own seats in the 
House. Nearly all these men, formid¬ 
able local politicians and able cam¬ 
paigners, were persuaded by the 
President or his political assistants to 
take the plunge for the sake of the 
party. In persuading them, the White 
House incurred an obligation to give 
them a helping hand. Aid, indeed, by 



this weekend Mr Nixon will have put 
in a personal appearance for nine of 
the 11. His support has helped them 
to collect money and friends. Even so, 
quite a number will find themselves 
out in the cold on Wednesday, candi¬ 
dates for help in future campaigns or 
for jobs in the President’s gift. 

This political strategy had a maxi¬ 
mum and a minimum objective. The 
first was to win seven seats from the 
Democrats in the Senate (where 
the present balance is 57 Democrats to 
43 Republicans) and thus enable the 
Republicans to take over the chairman¬ 
ships of committees and subcommittees 
and control the business of the Senate. 
How much difference this would make 
to the actual passage of legislation can 
be argued about, but it would certainly 
put a stop to a lot of hearings, inquiries 
and reports that otherwise will 
embarrass and annoy the Adminis¬ 
tration for the next two years. As 
the hope of winning enough seats to 
control the Senate has faded, the 
minimum objective has emerged : to 
get a Senate that may still be nomin¬ 
ally Democratic but with a more 
conservative flavour, more responsive 
to President Nixon’s will. If the 
strategy also produces a position that, 
will give President Nixon a Senate 
controlled by his own party in 197a, 
so much, it is argued, the better. 

.If the Democrats are especially 
vulnerable in the Senate elections this 
year,, this is the price of the dazzling 
success they enjoyed exactly six years 
ago, in 1964 .with President Johnson, 
and years ago, when the 1958 
depression produced , a Republican 
rout. A Senator serves six years. Thus, 
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with 35 seats to be filled this year, the 
Democrats have to defend 25, the 
Republicans only ten. 

But while a sort of natural law of 
politics says that this is a risky year 
for Democratic Senators, another law, 
long established, says that the party 
of the President in office loses House 
seats in the “off” year, the year in 
which no presidential election is held. 
Members of the House, unlike 
Senators, are elected only for two years. 
A successful presidential candidate 
carries House candidates to success 
with him : so the rule goes, and it has 
prevailed in elections to the House in 
18 of the 25 presidential election years 
since the civil war. Two years later, 
some of these congressional winners 
fall off the vine. Thus there has only 
been one off-year election since 1874 
in which the President’s party has 
managed not to lose votes (the excep¬ 
tion was 1934, during Franklin 
Roosevelt’s first term as President. 

On Tuesday the whole House, 435 
members, has to be elected. On usual 
form it would be a triumph for Presi¬ 
dent Nixon if the Republicans 
managed not to lose any seats. (They 
now hold 187 to the Democrats’ 243 
House seats, five being vacant.) But it 
happened that Mr Nixon’s victory in 
1968 was accompanied by the smallest 
recorded gain by a President’s party 
in a presidential year—only four seats 
in the House. What never went up 
rieed not necessarily come down. Nor 
is there any sign of, or ground for, 
any great Democratic sweep: on the 
contrary, considered as a national 
party, the Democrats at present are 
a shambles. So, if circumstances in 
general had been reasonably propitious, 
Mr Nixon and the Republicans might 
.. , ^nade this year another excep- 

£ ^bmkyear, ait off year in which the 
party actually gained 
iM l fti th in die House. All this must 


matter to President Nixon because of 
the boost to a local party’s strength 
when its candidate wins, the stronger 
loyalties that the national leader draws 
to himself when he is seen to have 
helped his followers to success, the 
debts that fall due to him when his 
strategy succeeds and those that are 
due from him should it fail. All these 
factors count to a President when he 
comes to seek re-election as Mr Nixon 
will, short of some unforeseen disaster, 
in 1972. It matters to him also because 
he is outstandingly a party man who 
aspires to make the Republicans the 
majority party once again. 

What has also emerged from the 
campaign is that Mr Nixon aspires 
to shift the centre of gravity of 
Republican representation in Congress, 
and especially in the Senate, somewhat 
to the right. The deliberate political 
assassination from the White House 
of Senator Goodell in New York and 
the President’s refusal to support a 
moderate Republican in Virginia 
against a right-wing Democrat-turned- 
independent, Senator Byrd, are indica¬ 
tions of what he wants. 

In speech after speech the President 
and Vice President Agnew have been 
rubbing the country’s nose in its social 
troubles: crime, violence, bombings, 
rioting, inter-racial tension, drug abuse, 
the rejection of established codes of 
personal conduct and the decay of 
acceptance of authority. If his judg¬ 
ment that these together represent the 
main source of worry of the average 
voter is correct/ he still has the 
problem of persuading the country that 
voting Republican is the way to put 
a stop to all the wickedness. The only 
way open to a party that wants to 
turn crime into votes seems to be to 
convey the idea that the other party 
“condones” crime. This is what the 
President and the Vice President have 
been busy suggesting, an example fol- 
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lowed by lesser Republican personali¬ 
ties. 

Not a few Democratic candidates, 
too, have been defending themselves 
by assuming a more conservative and 
more repressive attitude about ques¬ 
tions of society and conduct than 
inclination might prompt them to 
take. A Gresham’s law applies to the 
use of moralism in political campaigns. 
One thing that hampers the attack 
and helps the defence is that 32 of 
the 50 states at present have Repub¬ 
lican state governments and, while a 
state government may have no more 
to say in matters of morality and public 
order than the federal authorities in 
Washington, it certainly has no less 
than they. The difficulty that the 
Democrats face in the Senate elections 
is almost exactly reversed in the elec¬ 
tions for state governors: out of 
35 to be decided on Tuesday, 24 of 
the states have Republicans as 
governors and only 11 have Demo¬ 
crats. The Democrats can expect to 
win some governorships, a matter that 
gains extra importance this year from 
the fact that the 1970 census will make 
necessary some extensive redrawing of 
electoral districts, something in which 
the state governor usually has a 
substantial voice. 

It would seem, without being certain, 
that President Nixon has been largely 
successful in so presenting his Indo¬ 
china policy that the Vietnam war 
cannot be used to much effect against 
his party this year. What has been 
used to more effect is the still 
relatively dismal state of the economy, 
September’s indication that the rise of 
prices is unchecked and, in some 
populous parts of the country, the high 
local rates of unemployment. If Mr 
Nixon had had better luck, or quicker 
luck, in his economic policy he might 
not have had to thump the drum of 
moral outrage quite so hard. 

Number one target 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 
Nashville, Tennessee 

“ One of the fiercest ideological battles 
ever waged in this or any other state ” 
as the incumbent Democrat, Mr Albert 
Gore, rightly says, is now being fought 
for Tennessee’s Senate seat. The 
Republican challenger is Representative 
William Brock, aged 39, a bright 
young organisation man, hand-picked 
by President Nixon to drive this 
southern border state firmly into the 
Republican fold. Tennessee has voted 
for Republicans in presidential elections 
since 1952 (except in 1964, the 
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Goldwater year) but its election of a 
Republican Senator in 1966 was almost 
by mistake. Mr Gore is a 62-year-old 
liberal, but not an extreme one, who has 
served the state in Washington since 
1938 and has sat in the Senate for 18 
years. This election is a test of President 
Nixon’s southern strategy and of the 
methods by which the Republicans are 
hoping to ensure themselves a nation¬ 
wide majority in 1972. 

Senator Gore, proud to be Mr 
Nixon’s Target Number One, is 
fighting on a traditional populist plat¬ 
form. His main argument is a straight 
economic one: the present recession is 
a result of Mr Nixon’s ineffective drive 
against inflation by means of tight 
money and unemployment. The effects 
are only now being felt in Tennessee 
and the impact is accentuated by an 
increase of 23 to 30 per cent in charges 
for electric power; This rise is necessi¬ 
tated by the high cost of coal, for which 
the Senator also blames the President. 

Representative Brock’s platform is a 
contemporary one and his main 
argument a straight moral one: the 
pornography, the violence, the crime, 
the drug-taking that characterise 1 
America today can only be overcome 
by a revival of individual responsibility, 
by a reversal of the trend towards 
centralisation of government which the 
Democrats have fostered. Mr Brock’s 
attractive appearance and indirect way 
of speaking obscure somewhat the 
reactionary implications of what he is 
in fact advocating. “ Bill Brock 
believes ” is his slogan, recently 
amended to “ Bill Brock believes in 
what we believe in.” 

Mr Brock accuses the Senator of not 
supporting the President in Vietnam ; 
Mr Gore replies that he has certainly 
tried 10 check the American involve¬ 
ment in the war but he has never 
voted against funds for it. Mr Gore 
believes that he will be helped by the 
President’s proposal of a ceasefire 
since the Senator advocated this long 
ago. The war does not, in fact, seem 
to be much of an issue here. 

In Tennessee the Senate fight has 
become a direct confrontation between 
economic interests and social attitudes. 
As such it is a competition for the votes 
erf the 34 per cent of Tennesseeans who 
supported Mr George Wallace in the 
1968 presidential election when Mr 
Nixon carried the state narrowly with 
38 per cent of the vote. Mr Brock can 
count bn the eastern part of the state, 
around Chattanooga and Knoxville, 
traditionally Republican since the civil 
war, where 40 per cent of the voters 
live. Mr Gore can count on the Negroes 
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Shirtslecved Brack , sharp Gore 


in Memphis and Nashville—but only 
16 per cent of Tennessee’s voters are 
black—and presumably on the liberal 
intellectuals. But will the farmers and 
working-men who voted for Mr 
Wallace be governed by their purses 
or their frustrations this year ? 

Mr Brock plays upon these frustra¬ 
tions, telling his audiences in a 
lugubrious voice how appalling is the 
moral .deterioration of the country. He 
promises to support President Nixon 
unswervingly. Mr Nixon came to 
Tennessee last week to confirm that 
Mr Brock had indeed done this while 
in the House of Representatives. One 
of Mr Nixon’s main objectives is to 
replace one of his most effective 
opponents in the Senate with this faith¬ 
ful friend. Mr Gore’s reaction is sharp : 
Tennesseeans do not need to be told 
how to vote by outsiders and do not 
want a rubber stamp for a Senator. 

Whai. they do want, says Mr Gore, 
is someone who will exercise his 
judgment in Washington and will look 
out for the interests of the state. This, 
he contends, Mr Brock has failed to do 
in the past and in any case Mr Gore’s 
long service in the Senate gives him an 
influence that Mr Brock could not hope 
to exert for many years. The Senator 
produces a long list of measures which 
have benefited Tennesseeans—educa¬ 
tion, health, farm, ex-servicemen’s bills 
—which he and most of the state’s 
other representatives in Congress have 
voted for and which Mr Brock has 
consistently voted against. Mr Brock 
argues that he had the courage to say 
n no ” to save the taxpayer money, but 
his record does seem negative. 

Mr Brock’s conservatism comes out 
clearly in his four main charges against 
Senator Gore. The first is that the 
Senator voted against the nomination 
of two Southerners to the Supreme 
Court who would have changed the 
complexion of the 41 left-leaning ” 
Court. The second is that Mr Gore 



supported the federal law requiring 
buyers of guns to register their names 
and the guns’ numbers. Mr Brock 
objects that the law will not check 
crime and that it victimises responsible 
Tennessee sportsmen. (The " hunting ” 
season is just opening and in die 
windows of supermarkets guns ^re 
advertised for sale along with cut price, 
eggs ; a free rifle is offered with a pur¬ 
chase of a sewing-machine.) 

Then he attacks Mr Gore for voting 
against amendments to the Constitution 
which would allow prayers to be said in 
publicly-financed schools ; this could be 
a telling attack in a fundamentalist, 
church-minded state. Mr Gore, who 
neither drinks nor smokes, stresses his 
religious upbringing and the desir¬ 
ability of voluntary prayer. Finally Mr 
Brock accuses Mr Gore of opposing 
legislation that would protect Tennes¬ 
see’s textile industry from foreign 
competition 

There is constant argument whether 
Mr Brock has or has not refused to 
debate with Senator Gore on television. 
This is the Senator’s best hope of 
reaching uncommitted Tennesseeans. 
The meetings and hand-shaking tours 
to which he devotes ten to fifteen hours 
a day do little more than encourage 
faithful Democrats to vote themselves 
and get others to do so. The Senator 
has never had much oiganisation in 
.the state and has not participated much 
jn local .politics. He has relied' on 
personal contacts and has run his own 
campaigns. Now he feds the lack of 
professional planning. 

Mr Brock, not much good at being 
one of the boys, or one of the old 
folks either, is doing less of the folksy 
kind of campaigning. He prefers press 
conferences, even when he has not 
much to say and he and his Republican 
running-mate for Governor, Dr Dunn, 
are also making good use of posters 
and television commercials. Mr Brock’s 
organisation seems to be stronger and 
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better nyi than Mr Gore’s, with more 
volunteers, or at least more obvious 
ones. The credit for thif efficiency goes 
to Mr Ken Reitz. A great deal has 
beeii,. written about this young man’s 
Madison Avenue approach to selling 
Mr Brock, but this is not as blatant 
when one gets to Tennessee sk reports 
had implied. Noir does money seem 
tt> be being splashed around chi Mr 
Brock’s behalf to the extent that had 
been suggested. Certainly it does not 
appear that supporters slip dollar lulls 
into Mr Brock’s pocket as he goes by, 
as,.they do into Mr Gore’s. 

Essentially the Senatorial campaign 
at this stage is for both candidates a 
struggle to get all their voters to the 
polls ; most minds must be made up 
by now. Detached observers refuse to 
predict what Tennesseeans will do. 
They have a clear choice between two 
philosophies and the outcome will be 
next week’s most significant guide to 
future political trends in America. 

Dilettante damage 

Washington, DC 

There were a great number of snickers 
from knowledgeable politicians shortly 
before Christmas last year when a 
mixed assortment of liberals gathered at 
the Manhattan apartment of Miss 
Gloria Sieinem, the journalist and 
activist in the women’s liberation move¬ 
ment, to make their plans for the 1970 
election campaign. The tone was set 
by Professor John Kenneth Galbraith 
of Harvard University, who seemed 
considerably more interested in purging 
incumbent Democratic Congressmen 
who had supported the Vietnam war 
than in pursuing Republicans. Specifi¬ 
cally mentioned as examples of the 
incumbents who should be got rid of 
were two very senior members of the 
House of Representatives who have 
been running without much opposition 
for many years, Mr John Rooney of 
New York, whose district is in 
Brooklyn, and Mr Philip Philbin of 
Massachusetts. Mr Galbraith’s threats 
were the source of much amusement 
among Democratic regulars, who con¬ 
sidered the gathering at Miss Steinem’s 
a convention of dilettantes. 

The attempt to build a national 
organisation for this effort did not get 
off the ground, but the seeds planted 
then by Mr Galbraith produced some 
surprising results in the primary 
elections in which Democrats chose 
tlteir candidates. Mr Rooney did 
survive, bjttt only barely and has a 
renewed challenge to look forward to 
in To almost everybody’s 


astonishment, Mr Philbin was defeated 
in his primary. He was not alone; So 
were Mr Byron Rogers in Colorado, Mr 
Michael Feighan in Ohio, Mr Jeffrey 
Cohelan in California, Mr Geoige 
Fallon and Mr Samuel Friedel in 
Maryland and Mr Leonard Farbstein in 
New York. All were relatively senior 
members of Congress who -were 
unacceptable, in varying degrees, to the 
party’s left-wing reformers. 

In a House of 435 members, the 
purge of only seven of them might 
seem inconsequential in the. extreme. 
But it has deeply worried the Demo¬ 
cratic leaders, who see in it a pattern 


that may well spread in the years to 
come. In each case, the incumbent 
came from a solidly Democratic district 
where the regular party organisation 
had grown rusty from lack of com¬ 
petition. Most of the incumbents had 
long since ceased bothering to 
campaign. Thus, the regulars were 
lambs to be slaughtered by the 
intensely ideological veterans of the 
1968 Kennedy-McCarthy movement 
and their aggressive, hard working 
candidates. In each case where the 
incumbent lost the successful challenger 
stood well to his left. 

'The result is a residue of resentment 


Candidate, S. J. 

BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

“ Would you like to say hello to Father 
Drinan, your next Congressman ? ” says 
the mini-skirted young school teacher 
who is taking a term off to help the 
with-it Jesuit priest capture the third 
congressional district of Massachusetts. 
Nearly all the housewives at the shop¬ 
ping centre in Waltham, nearly all the 
old men on the streets of Watertown 
(and the young ones too) do want to 
shake hands with Father Drinan; nearly 
all of them recognize him, with the help 
of his clerical collar, and say that they 
will vote for him. But this is the eastern 
part of the district, the outskirts of 
Boston, some of them the rich, liberal 
suburbs included in the district for the 
first time this year. This is where Father 
Drinan got almost 18,000 of the 28,540 
votes which enabled him to snatch the 
Democratic nomination in Septembers 
primary election from the 72-year-old 
Representative Philbin who had 
plodded on in Congress for 28 years. 

Father Drinan *s victory was the result 
of sustained hard work since last spring, 
when a well-organised group of liberal 
citizens, determined to be represented 
no longer by a conservative supporter 
of the Vietnam war, chose the dean of 
the law school at Boston University to 
challenge Mr Philbin as a peace candi¬ 
date. Father Drinan had, and still has, 
young people working for him, but he 
has many middle-aged volunteers in his 
“ people’s campaign ” as well; he also 
has a professional organiser and 
borrowed time on a computer which 
keeps track of potential voters. When 
Father Drinan won the nomination, he 
expected a straight fight with the 
Republican candidate, state Represen¬ 
tative John McGlennon, a young man 
who is liberal by Republican standards 
and has a constructive record in 
environmental and other issues in the 
state legislature. His natural supporters 
are just the liberal intellectuals who are 
now committed to Father Drinan. 

Mr McGlennon was considering 
whether he should compromise with his 



left-of-centre principles and move to the 
right to pick up the disgruntled Philbin 
supporters when Mr Philbin decided the 
matter for him by announcing that he 
himself would run independently to 
thwart “ the minions of wealth of the 
New Left.** Since Mr Philbin 
announced too late to get on the ballot 
paper, this means distributing gummed 
labels with his name printed on them 
in the eastern part of the district where 
voting is by machine. True, the label 
may come off and spoil the ballot. But 
Mr Philbin has little support there any¬ 
way and in the west, the mill towns 
where his main strength lies, the ballot 
papers are filled in by hand. 

So the Republican is now stuck in the 
middle of what has become a bitter 
campaign between the volatile Father 
Drinan, who may well be the first 
Catholic priest to sit in Congress but 
who has no clear idea of what he can 
do when he gets there, apart from 
attacking the Administration, and the 
uninspiring Mr Philbin, who has been 
there for years and will be able to help 
many of his constituents if he goes back, 
because of the influence which his 
seniority gives him. Even so, there is just 
a chance that Mr McGlennon may be 
squeezed out on top of the two Demo¬ 
crats next Tuesday. 
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that goes far beyond the usual after- 
math of an intraparty struggle. 
Although those peven districts are over¬ 
whelmingly Democratic, the Republi¬ 
cans in each of them launched serious 
efforts to defeat (he insurgent Demo¬ 
cratic nominee On November 3rd. Con¬ 
sequently, a Republican now seems 
quite likely to pick up Mf Rogers’s old 
seat in Colorado and the races for the 
seats lost by Mr Fhilhin, Mr Farbstein, 
Mr Cohelati and Mr Friedel may be 
close. The reason is that the organi¬ 
sational fervour so successful in 
winning primary elections is less 
effective in a general election, when the 
turnout of voters will be greater. 

Thus a great many white Democrats 
will go to the polls to seek vengeance 
against Mr Ronald Dellems, the black 
militant who unseated Mr Cohelan in 
the Oakland-Berkeley district in 
California. Old Jewish voters are likely 
to vote against Mrs Bella Abzug, the 
passionaria of the New York reform 
movement, who unseated Mr Farbstein 
in the primary. Perhaps the most 
vehement opposition from conservative 
Democrats is directed against Father 
Robert Prinan, the flamboyantly left- 
of-centre Jesuit priest who is running 
in Mr rhilbin’s district in Massa¬ 
chusetts. > 

Although the Democrats may manage 
to keep six of these seven seats on 
election day and lose only the Colorado 
constituency, that is not the sum total 
of the damage that Mr Galbraith’s 
attempt at a purge has done to the 
party. The presence of Father Drinan, 
Mrs Abzug and Mr Dellems in 
Congress would push the image of the 
party further left at precisely the 
moment when Democratic leaders 
generally are taking the advice of Mr 
Richard Scammon and Mr Ben 
Wattenbcrg in their influential new 
book, “ llie Real Majority,” that 
Democrats can only maintain the 
support of the working-man by 
staying in the middle of the road. 


Plague of spots 

Some innocents may have thought that 
Mr Joe McGinnis’s “The Selling of 
the President” was an expos£ of the 
abuses of television during a political 
campaign. It was not. It was a text¬ 
book. Politicians, thefir managers and 
advertising agencies are now more 
convinced than ever before that tele¬ 
vision sells the man and they are 
spending more money than has ever 
been bpent in a non-presidential year 
on televitfta. 

When they say television, they do 



“Out, Damned ‘Spot*’!” 


not mean party political broadcasts, 
debates between candidates or inter¬ 
views with impertinent journalists. 
They mean “ spots ”—political adver¬ 
tisements, the shorter the better. Ten 
seconds is not despised. The average 
lasts about 30 seconds—just long 
enough to cast on the home screen a 
quick, flattering image of the candidate, 
and perhaps a quick jab at his 
opponent as well. 

Wringing the maximum advantage 
ou't of a few seconds is an art. Governor 
Winthrop Rockefeller of Arkansas is 
being re-sold to the voters of his 
adopted rural state with the biblical- 
sounding slogan: “ He came to this 
land and he saw it was good.” Up in 
New York his brother is running a 
more down-to-earth campaign for 
re-election. Picture: father struggling 
to help son with homework. Message: 
“ If you’re finding it tougher and 
tougher to help your kids with their 
homework, you could blame it on 
Governor Rockefeller because he 
spends almost half of the state’s budget 
on education ” In Texas the Republi¬ 
can candidate has a deeper voice than 
does the Democratic Governor whose 
job he wants; so a cowboy says to 
the camera : “ Eggers ? ... I just like 
the way he talks.” 

Some of the commercials have been 
vicious. Senator Hartke of Indiana 
finally succeeded in having one of his 
opponent’s spots withdrawn. It had 
shown an actor pointing a rifle at the 
viewer while a voice (intoned that the 
weapons that killed American service¬ 
men in Vietnam were made by com¬ 
munists, that Senator Hartke had voted 
for the bill to permit trade with 
communist countries and that the voter 
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should “vote for, Dick Rducfcbush. 
Roudebush thinks the wty you do," 
Even the political broadcasting bill 
just vetoed by^Artsfetent Nixon, 
although it would hive placed a limit 
on what politicians could spend on 
radio and television, would not have 
discouraged spot advertisements. Quite 
the contrary. Who, with limited funds, 
would buy 15 minutes to discuss 
the issues when he could get 30 spots 
for roughly the same price ? 

Will Texans vote ? 

Austin , Texas 

Texas, open to economic initiative and 
technical innovation as are few places 
on earth, changes at a dizzy pace, but 
its politics remain old-fashioned, the 
politics of a one-party state resisting 
outside influences and rejecting 
northern preoccupations. In the cal¬ 
culations made in Washington for 
President Nixon, what matters in the 
Texas campaign is that the Repub¬ 
lican Congressman, Mr George Bush, 
should defeat the Democrat, Mr Lloyd 
Bentsen, in the election to the Senate 
seat. Republicans in Texas admit to 
some difficulty in getting people to 
look at it that way. They plead that 
President Nixon needs a Republican 
majority in the Senate so that he can 
“get rid of Senator Fulbright” as 
chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee. This has an appeal to 
fervent supporters of the Vietnam war 
but they are hardly a majority, even 
in Texas. The Republicans also 
observe that the best chance foi their 
man lies in a poor turn-out of voters, 
which puts them in a dilemma. To 
radiate apathy requires a natural 
talent, not just an act of will. 

Mr Bush, besides being an able 
campaigner and a competent member 
of the House of Representatives, is a 
sound Nixon man, who votes loyally 
with the Administration and served 
Mr Nixon diligently during the 1968 
presidential campaign. But it is hard 
to name a public issue of substance 
on which Mr Bentsen, even though a 
Democrat, \sould not prove an equally 
satisfactory Nixon man if elected. Such 
differences as have emerged result 
from the fact that Mr Bentsen has not 
been in Congress lately, whereas Mr 
Bush has, and they put Mr Bentsen, 
if anywhere, somewhere to the right 
of Mr Bush. Thus the Democratic can¬ 
didate has been able to reproach the 
Republican for supporting the Nixon 
Administration’s one major act of 
enlightenment in domestic affafirs, its 
proposed measure of welfare (public 
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assistance) reforms, and for foaling to 
prevent a reduction in tba*tax allow* 
ance for oil depletion, wrach helps the 
oil producers of Texas to maintain 
their accustomed standard of living. 

Texan voters habitually prefer 
conservative Democrats to conservative 
Republicans. Only rarely does a 
general election offer them any other 
choice; the struggle of political 
philosophies is fought out within the 
ruling Democratic party. A populist 
tradition does exist and occasionally 
throws up a liberal leader, the last of 
whom to date. Senator Ralph Yar¬ 
borough, was defeated last spring by 
a massive conservative campaign in 
favour of Mr Bentsen. Mr Yarborough 
had held the Senate seat for 13 
years, excoriated for his liberalism 
by Governor John Connally and the 
conservative group dominating the 
state party, but protected to some 
extent by that other powerful Texan 
Democrat, Mr Lyndon Johnson. 

When the Republicans, very 
gradually edging their way into a share 
of political power in the state, gain 
a piece of ground, it is usually as a 
by-product of the struggle within the 
state Democratic party. Their most 
notable success so far was the winning 
of what had been Mr Johnson’s Senate 
seat by Senator John Tower in 1961, 
after Mr Johnson became Vice Presi¬ 
dent. If the Republicans now manage to 
win the second Senate seat, it will be 
because of defections or abstentions by 
disgruntled followers of Senator 
Yarborough, just as Senator Tower was 
helped by the refusal of some groups 
of Democrats—liberals, trades unionists 
and minority races—to accept thefiir 
party’s conservative nominees. 

The hard political facts are that the 
electorate is predominantly conservative 
in outlook and predominantly Demo¬ 
cratic by tradition. The conservatives 
who control the ruling party may have 
to admit at the next Democratic 
National Convention in 1972 that they 
are out of tune with their party 
nationally, but they can claim to be 
more in tune with the electorate of 
their state than the liberals are. In 
proof they can cite their unbroken 
control of the governorship and all 
other important state offices and thefor 
hitherto unchallenged dominance in 
the state legislature. 

All the Democrats lack is any par* 
ticular reason to offer to the voters 
why they should trouble to vote at all. 
Out of about 4 million voters registered 
in the state, only 900,000 are registered 
as Republicans, while 2 million are 
Democrats; the remainder style them¬ 
selves independent. Most estimates 


agree that if more than 2 million turn 
out to vote on Tuesday the Democratic 
candidate, Mr Bentsen, will get the 
Senate seat. Mr Bentsen’s prospect 
becomes cloudy, and the outlook for Mr 
Bush brightens perceptibly, if the total 
vote falls as low as i,8oo,oqo. At a level 
much below that, Mr Bush would be 
thought a certain winner. 

Unfortunately nobody has much 
idea what turn-out to expect. There is 
no presidential contest to arouse the 
voters. The governorship is being 
contested listlessly by two undistin¬ 
guished men, of whom nobody doubts 
that the undistinguished incumbent, 
Mr Preston Smith, will be the winner. 

People clutch at a theory offered by 
the chance that among the propositions 
(referenda) to be voted on in the same 
elections is one to make it legal to sell 
hard liquor by the glass in public bars. 
This, they say, can bring the voters 
out, either in die poor districts of the 
towns to vote for it or in the Baptist 
rural areas where Protestant moralism 
can still be passionate, to vote against 
it. The* urban poor might vote for 
anybody, but, it is held, rural Baptists 
always vote Democratic if they vote at 
all, and if they turn out in sufficient 
num'bers to put down drunkenness and 
sin they will, incidentally, preserve the 
Senate seat for the Democrats. So the 
theory goes. 

Parties dissolving 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN VIRGINIA 

Seasoned observers of the 1970 con¬ 
gressional election campaign all across 
the country have been reporting apathy 
among the voters in general and 
divided loyalties among those who 
actually do intend to vote. These tiends 
are displayed in exaggerated form in 
the Old Dominion of Virginia. In 
selecting candidates for United States 
Senator only the Democrats held a 
primary election ; the Republicans used 
the convention method to nominate 
Mr Ray Garland, jun. Last year the 
Democratic primary for the governor¬ 
ship brought out some 430,000. But 
this year only a few more than 
136,000 made known their choice for 
Senator ; well under 1,000 votes 
separated the two contenders, giving 
the nomination to Mr George 
Rawlings, jun. 

One factor in the low Democratic 
turnout was unquestionably the wish 
of many conservative and moderate 
Democrats to keep free of party com¬ 
mitments. They intend to vote in the 
general election of November 3rd for 
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Byrd flies atone 


the incumbent, Senator Harry Byrd, 
whose father headed the Democratic 
machine that for years controlled the 
state but who announced this year that 
he would stand as an independent. But 
there were other factors. There is a 
national trend away from party ties, 
with voters supporting the man of their 
choice rather than the party of their 
affiliation. Virginia’s electoral system, 
moreover, by prescribing an election 
every year, with state officials and state 
legislators being chosen in the years 
between the national elections for 
President and Congress, exhausts the 
interest of the voters, the energy of 
organisers and the generosity of finan¬ 
cial supporters. With the Republicans 
having wrested the governorship away 
from the Democrats last November, for 
the first time this century, and the 
Democrats having ripped their party 
wide open by highly divisive and 
narrowly won primary elections this 
year, the exhaustion, particularly of the 
losing Democrats, is extreme. In addi¬ 
tion, no political issues have caught fire 
this summer. 

With many uncertainties as to who 
will vote, and in what strength, most 
observers foresee a narrow victory for 
Senator Byrd, but no recent Virginia 
election has been harder to predict. In 
Washington, in spite of the Republican 
Governor Holton’s close relations with 
the White House, the national party 
would prefer Senator Byrd to win ; his 
influence with southern conservatives 
would be helpful to the Republican 
legislative programme and if, after the 
election, the Senate is evenly divided 
there is hope that as an independent he 
might vote with the Republicans and 
then give them control. If Mr Byrd 
had been willing to make a clear-cut 
shift to the Republicans, Virginia’s 
state party would have welcomed him 
with delight. But Governor Holton 
insisted that, in {he absence of an overt 
affiliation by Mr Byrd, the newly 
triumphant Republicans must follow 
up last year’s success by naming a 
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candidate of their own label and a 
reluctant state convention bowed to. his 
wishes. The governor’s own prestige 
is thus tied to Mr Garland’s candidacy 
and he is campaigning strenuously on 
his nominee’s behalf. 

But not much money has been avail¬ 
able for the Republican candidate. Mr 
Garland proposes to spend $195,000 
and much of this is earmarked for three 
half-hour television films to be shown 
during the final weeks. Almost all of 
Mr Garland’s votes will be subtracted 
from 'Mr Byrd’s potential total. The 
Senator began the campaign with the 
advantage of the best-known name in 
Virginian politics and the disadvantage 
of no local political structure. Since 
then, ad hoc committees, the most 
important headed by the most recent 
Democratic Governor, have collected 
adherents, among them defecting 
members of city and county Demo¬ 
cratic committees. The Senator has no 
financial problems : even with the 
recession, industrial support is his on a 
nationwide basis. But his managers, 
sensitive to the family’s traditional 
image as responsible non-spenders, have 
declared a top limit of $300,000. 

Mr Rawlings’s supporters are aiming 
at $250,000 ; beyond the $40,000 to 
$50,000 assured from trade union 
contributions, their total will depend on 
their success in convincing donors 
during the final weeks that their man 
is about to win. Mr Rawlings’s style 
is populist, featuring economic wrongs, 
inflation and recession. If the vote 
is small the importance of hardcore 
support is enhanced ; Mr Rawlings can 
rely on two such sources that are 
unavailable to Mr Byrd : solid endorse¬ 
ment by the trade unions and sizeable 
backing from the black Crusade for 
Voters. But some members of the latter 
may support Mr Garland in apprecia¬ 
tion of the considerable gains made by 
blacks under Governor Holton. 

Self-defeating 
Republicans _ 

Indianapolis 

Some six months ago, when Repub¬ 
licans felt they had a real chance of 
gaining control of the Senate in this 
year’s election, no Democrat seemed 
more vulnerable than Senator Vance 
Hartke of Indiana. His persistent and 
often peevish opposition to the Vietnam 
wair had angered the ex-servicemen’s 
organisations, still a political factor in 
this conservative state. Tjhe reactionary 
Pulliam newspapers of Indianapolis, 
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having tolerated Mr Hartke in the 
Senate for 12 years, were now deter¬ 
mined to remove him. Mr Hartke’s 
personal ethics were criticised. There 
were potential defections inside the 
Indiana Democratic organisation, 
where many still resented Mr Hartke’s 
apostasy in supporting Senator Robert 
Kennedy in the 1968 Indiana presiden¬ 
tial primary. Finally, Mr Hartke seemed 
just too liberal for Indiana. 

Yet, on the eve of the election, Mr 
Hartke is far from beaten. His own 
statewide poll gives him a lead of four 
percentage points against Representa¬ 
tive Richard Roudebush, the 
Republican nominee for the Senate. 
Mr Roudebush’s polls show Mr Hartke 
behind , by only two percentage points. 
In brief, the Indiana Senate race is 
so close that no serious political com¬ 
mentator will risk a forecast. What has 
happened to transform a sure Repub¬ 
lican victory into such uncertainty? 

There is, for one thing, the quality 
of Mr Hartke’s opponent. Poor can¬ 
didates have handicapped the Repub¬ 
licans all over the country. Mr 
Roudebush, a former national com¬ 
mander of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars who has spent the past ten years 
in Congress without distinction, has 
been a catastrophe as a candidate. 
Badly overweight, sluggish and inarti¬ 
culate, he persistently strives for a 
countrified image (“I’m just an 
Indiana farm boy”). His undeviating 
conservatism has been no help, as when 
he needlessly alienated some 35,000 
General Motors Corporation employees 
on strike in Indiana by calling their 
wage demands 11 gratuitous.” He was 
by all accounts badly beaten in a tele¬ 
vised debate with Mr Hartke and was 
saved from a second by President 
Nixon’s sudden appearance. 

Yet Indiana Republicans had avail¬ 
able a supeib candidate. Mayor 
Richard Lugar of Indianapolis, con¬ 
sidered one of tine brightest of the new 
generation of Republicans, was anxious 
to move to the Senate. Handsome, 
articulate and a superb instinctive 
politician, Mr Lugar could have 
defeated Mr Hartke with ease. Yet, so 
remote were his chances of approval 
from the Indiana Republican conven¬ 
tion (there is no primary election in 
Indiana for selecting statewide pasty 
candidates), that Mr Lugar did not 
even enter the contest. Typically, die 
Republican hierarchy was more inter¬ 
ested in selecting a party stalwart than 
in finding the strongest campaigner. 

Beyond his reliability inside the 
party, however, Mr Roudebush did 
seem peculiarly suited to the trend 
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toward the right caused by street crime, 
student disorder and drug abuse. 
Indeed, Mr Roudebush still plugs 
away at Mr Hartke as far too leftish 
for this midwesitern state. “The basic 
difference between us is one of a per¬ 
missive attitude on law and order,” says 
Mr Roudebush. “ I have no permissive¬ 
ness in my soul.” 

Nevertheless, Mr Roudebush’s 
attacks on this score have been blunted 
by Mr Hartke’s rapid movement away 
from exposed liberal positions. Last 
week, for example, Mr Hartke sud¬ 
denly emerged in unalterable opposi¬ 
tion to moving children around by bus 
in order to attain racial balance in 
schools. His sniping of the past five 
years against the Vietnam war has 
very nearly ceased. Now, remarkably, 
Mr Hartke tells audiences that Mr 
Nixon has at long last come around to 
the Senator’s views by calling for a 
cease-fire and that nothing more 
remains to be said on this issue. 
Reluctantly, Republicans agree. 

Even so, the nonnal Republicanism 
of Indiana might be enough to ensure 
the defeat of Mr Hartke, scarcely a 
local folk hero, were it not for the 
state of the economy. In the past two 
weeks job layoffs have been proliferat¬ 
ing all over the state, slowing down the 
economy in the state’s middle-sized 
towns (many of them already suffering 
from the General Motors strike). Mr 
Hartke, an aggressive though not an 
appealing campaigner, is everywhere 
denouncing the economic slowdown. 

Politicians of both parties agree that 
the Indiana voters generally care 
little for either candidate and that the 
winner may be determined by whether 
fear of unemployment or the fear of 
disorder happens to have the upper 
hand on November 31 d. Here as else¬ 
where, it has been a disappointing 
autumn for Republicans. 
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Fluor Corporation, one of the 
world’s major designers, engineers 
and builders of refineries and petro¬ 
chemical plants, has a ten-year 
record of close association with the 
oil industry in Iran. 

Projects range from the 
updating of the Abadan refinery in 
1960 to undertakings such as: 

1. PROCESS PLANTS 

Tehran Grass Roots Refinery 

Designed, engineered, procured 
and constructed for the National 
Iranian Oil Company in 1968. Supplies 
the capital and Northern Iran with 
kerosene, fuel oils, asphalt, sulphur, 
diesel fuel, liquified petroleum gas, 
jet fuel and gasoline. Ranks as the 
first Middle Eastern refinery to 
feature a hydrocracking plant and 
includes the following units: 

85,000 B/D atmospheric and 
vacuum distillation unit. 

16,000 B/D Visbreaker. 

10,400 B/D Catalytic Reformer. 
12,500 B/D Unifiner Platformer. 
14,800 6/D Hydrocracker, 4j 
30 MMSCFD Hydrogen Plant. M 
40 tons/day Sulphur Plant W 
Copper ch loride gasoline and ]P 
kerosene treating units and 
nitrogen plant 

Offsite 21,600 KW power plant, 
steam-generating boiler plant, and 


tankfarm. With maximised air-cooling 
to conserve limited water supply. 

20,000 B/D Unifiner 
Platformer 

Engineered, designed and 
constructed in the early sixties at 
the Abadan refinery, for the Iran Oil 
Refining Consortium. Work for this 
Group also includes three copper 
chloride kerosene treating units, each 
with 13,500 B/D capacity. & 

2. OFFSHORE ENGINEERING . Jl 
/CONSTRUCTION 

Project Cham at 
Bandar-e-mah Shahr 

Conversion of a crude 
loading dock into a multi-product 
export terminal. Total throughput 





capacity in excess of £ million B/D. 
Fluor engineering, construction, 
inspection/supervision completed in 
the late sixties. 


3. OFFSHORE OIL DRILLING 

In the Persian Gulf off Iran, 

B ig Services Inc., is 

Vestern Offshore III, a 
ge with a drilling 
rf 20,000 ft in 
of water. Fluor Drilling 
anksasoneof the 
ip three offshore 
drilling contractors, 
with worldwide 
operating experience. 

FLUOR WORLD-WIDE 

r is unique in providing 
irld-wide rang? of 
-v- . a . .uico.id onshore services. 

Offshore - exploration and 
drilling, design, engineering- 
construction, pipe-laying. 

Onshore-design, engineering 
and construction projects for 
petroleum, petrochemical, natural 
gas and chemical process plants, and 
the mining, metallurgical and related 
industries. 

Typical of Fluor’s recent 
activities is its involvement in the 
Esso Steam-Cracking Process. Units 
designed, engineered and 
constructed by Fluor are providing 
this unique facility for Esso in petro¬ 
chemical plants in Stenungsund, 
Sweden and Altona (Victoria), 
Australia. 


Iran...Oil...and Fluor 



Fluor Corporation, Engineers and Constructors, 2500 South Atlantic Boulevard, Los Angeles, California, 
or Eurasia Inc., Bozorgmehr Avenue 114, PO Box 11-1922, Tehran^lran, Telex 2510, Telephone: 42794. 
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She never flies anywhere, 
she books 30*000 miles a year 


Let's face it. You left it to your secretary to 
make the booking, and her experience of 
airlines is limited to one package tour trip a 
year. So she booked you on the first big-name 
airline that came into her pretty little head. 

You could find yourself sandwiched 
between two strangers with a beautiful view of 
the wing. Wait twenty minutes for your 
second coffee or find that they run out of duty¬ 
free cigarettes just as they get to you. 


Have a word with your travel agent 
yourself, next time. Ask him to book you on an 
out-of-the-rut airline. Like us for instance. 
Iran Air, the Airline of Persia. 

We’ve usually got plenty of room in our 
Bofcing 707*s and 727*8 (the 707 is one of the 
great airplanes of our time, incidentally). The 
men on the flight deck are US-trained and will 
get you to your destination on time, very 
smoothly indeed. After your meal (and we 


pick up fresh food en route, not frozen) our 
girls will have a second coffee in your hands in 
seconds. 

Now you can stretch out, look out of the 
window, or gloat over your duty-free spoiU. 
You’ll be glad you flew with us. We may not be 
big but we try to be good. 

¥ IRAN AIR 

TheMhedfParaa 
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EXPORT PROMOTION CENTRE OF IRAN 

16 Kharim Khan Zawl Ava., 

TEHRAN. IHAN 

Our office can help you to establish contact with producers and exporters 
dealing in such varied products as: 


d 


ERSIAN CARPETS 
TO 

ETROCHEMICALS 


We will also help to ensure the quality of Iranian Products through the 
INSTITUTE OF STANDARDS & INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH OF IRAN 

Telephone: 626 195. 621 992. 629 470. 
Telex: 2335. Cables: Exportcentre 


THE 

IRANIAN CARPET COMPANY 

(a Government organisation) 

160 Ferdowsi Ave., 

TEHRAN IRAN 


We offer the best selection of top quality hand-made Persian carpets 
produced with natural dyes in private workshops in all the renowned 
rug-making regions of Iran. 

Quality guaranteed at fixed export prices. 

Special designs and sizes are undertaken on request. 


We welcome enquiries from carpet importers. 
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CONTACT 


MERCANTILE BANK 
OF 

IRAN AND HOLLAND 


H 

Affiliated with Algemene Bank j 
Nederland N. V. Amsterdam i 
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Address: Tehran, Ave. Saadi, No. 170, 
Post Address 1S22, 

Cable Address Tejaibank 

Telex 25S4 Telephone 504911 
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London 


CONSULT US FOR ALL 
YOUR INSURANCE 
REQUIREMENTS 



THE ALBORZ 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
5, Amir Kabir Avenue, 
TEHERAN, IRAN. 

Managers: H. Nahai & Brothers. 



THE YORKSHIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED 

5, Amir Kabir Avenue, 
TEHERAN, IRAN. 

Agents: H. Nahai & Brothers. 

Gram: “UNDERWRITER” 

Telex: TEHERAN. 2518 

Tolo , nT10 / 304062-65 
Telephone ( 3a987 ^ 8 
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Brief 

Books 



The senes of 28-page illustrated booklets looks at some current world 
problems, isolating the real issues and giving indispensable back¬ 
ground information so easily lost sight of The booklets are illustrated 
with maps, charts and photographs wherever appropriate and give 
some basic statistics There is also a short bibliography 

The Brief Book beta The first fifteen titles are packaged in an 
attractive black slip-case {see illustration), printed in two colours 
The booklets cover the following topics —Vietnam, Europe, 
devaluation, communications, race relations, China, Canada, gold, 
road safety, trade unions, technological forecasting, life assurance, 
taxation, communism and the Middle East A number of the earlier 
titles have been revised and up-dated Further titles are listed in the 
coupon 


Rates (including postage) The Brief Book box, inland and surface 
mail45/-,airmail75/- (US$9) Single titles4/-each,airmails/- (75c) 


Please send me The Economist Brief Book box (Briefs 1 to 15) □ 
Also send me the following Briefs 


16 Student revolt 

17 The Common Market 
IB 11 Prisons 

19* Education (Dec) 

90: Ideologies 
21. Menagsmsnt 


„_ 22 Election 1070 __ 

- (July) - 

_ 23’ Defence (Oct) - 

_ 24* Greece (Doc)| - 

_ end the next 

_ 9 booklets - 
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Th* Eoonomiet The hibllcetfone Department, 26 St. Jambs'* 
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A FANTASTIC FLOURISHING 
FERTILE COUNTRY FOR 
FRUITFUL FOREIGN 

INVESTMENT 



For further information and literature 
please write to: 

THE CENTRE FOR THE ATTRACTION 
AND PROTECTION OF FOREIGN 
INVESTMENTS IN IRAN. 

BANK MARKilZI OF IRAN 
(THE CENTRAL BANK OF IRAN). 
TEHRAN. 

IRAN, 
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Persia once more 



Persia is not a country to be neutral 
alxrnt. Britain and Russia squabbled over 
it for more than a century. It is the only 
direct causeway from the Indian Ocean 
to the heart of Russia. It has oil. Since 
the second world war the Americans 
have, not surprisingly, taken an active 
interest in its affairs. Persia used, it 
seemed for ever, to terrorise or be 
terrorised by Turks, Afghans, Indians, 
Egyptians, central Russians, Mongols. 
The seed of India’s mughal art first 
flourished in Persia. To see the Persian 
court then, 400 years ago, was 
anv traveller's dream. Two thousand 
years before that the invasion which 
jolted Athens into its golden age came 
from Persia. In turn Alexander took 
Persepolis, the Persian capital of Darius, 
Cyrus and Xerxes. This is ancient 
history, but the phenomenon of modern 
Persia will not be grasped without it. 

Persia today is at once an impover¬ 
ished economy which yet promises to 
equal the economic growth rates of a 
Japan or a South Africa ; and it is a 
country flexing its muscles as a political 
power barely a decade after it seemed 
to be descending into internal chaos. 
These are heady days for Persia, which 
talks of itself as Asia’s next—the Middle 
East’s first—Japan, and of its problems, 
rightly, as those which come with suc¬ 
cess. This success, its oil, its place across 
Russia’s path to the Arabian side of the 
Persian Gulf, taken together with its 
ancient and superior civilisation, make 
Persia a modem but unfamiliar place. 

Persia’s modern name is Iran, which 
comes from the same stem as the word 
“ aryan.” Persians are keen on not l)eing 
thought of as Arabs, which all but a 
few of them very evidently are not. 
Rather they are Iranians, aryans—in all 
the hodgepodge of European, Caucasian, 
Assyrian, Turkoman, Kurdish and 
Indian bloods which the word implies. 
Their Shah is called, in translation, His 
Imperial Majesty Mohammed Reza 
Pahlavi, the king of kings, light of the 
aryans. If this sounds self-conscious, it is 
meant to be. Iranians talk of a new 
renaissance headed, as previous ones 
have been, by a fresh dynasty. National¬ 
ism after years of patent decadence is 
seen for good or ill as a necessary virtue. 
The remarkable thing about Iranians, 
indeed, is what a homogeneous lot they 
are, holding together time and again as 
a culture and nation in the face of 
constant buffeting from outside. Under 
attack, or riven inside, the country has 
had a knack of breaking into its far-flung 
parts only to coalesce in the end as 
Persia once more. 
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The high plateau 

With, say, 28 million people, multiplying at 3 per cent a year, 
Iran towers over its contentious Arab neighbours. This, 
indeed, is one of the now perennial, if recent, fascinations of 
Iran: it is the only oil producing state in the Middle East 
which has a large population upon which to spend its many 
oil dollars. The Iranians are spread wide—45 people or nine 
families to the square mile, the same order of density as in 
South Africa; but because water is short over most of the 
country, there are 350 people, or 70 families, to the square 
mile of farmable land. Over half the Iranians live in the 
countryside—perhaps 18 million or so of them. Some 
3.8 million live in the area of the capital city, Teheran. Nearly 
as many in total live in nine other middle-sized towns and 
one and a half times as many again in smaller market towns. 

There are 636,000 square miles of Iran. Most of it is a 
great plateau separated from the sea by the Zagros mountains, 
and bounded to the north by the Alborz range. North again 
over the Alborz mountains lies Russia, but not before several 
hundred miles of very fertile land and a good chunk of the 
Caspian Sea, all Iran's. The central plateau is high above 


sea level: Teheran, for instance, ia at 4,000 feet. Much of it 
is desert, or rather several deserts which, like mountain in 
Japan or desert in Australia, restrict the Iranians to islands of 
water supply at the edge of the wasteland or in its midst. 

Iran's language is Farsi. This has spread from the southern 
kingdom of Phers built around Persepolis and, after the 
coming of Islam, from the nearby and beguiling city of Shiraz. 
("Phars," in the mouths of scholarly but unphonetic 
foreigners, gave birth to the words Persepolis and Persia.) 
The greet majority of Iranians speak Farsi end 9ts dialects 
as their first language. Since Islam, Farsi has been written in 
the Arabic script, but Arabic is actually spoken in pockets 
of the country, notably on the sweltering plain of Khuzestan. 
An unknown number of others speak dialects of Turkish and 
Turkoman—including 2j mMffon to 3 million mostly nomadic 
tribesmen, Kurds, Qashqai, Lure, Bakhtiari and a hundred other 
tribes and sub-tribes who have Wandered op and down the 
mountain foothills since seasons began, chesting pasture for 
their herds, their hardiness and wit drippUng into the Persian 
bloodstream year by year. 
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Is it not passing brave 
to be a king . . . 


“ If you wish to appreciate the pew 
Iran/’ says one Persian ambassador, 
“ you should first go to all the other coun¬ 
tries which surround it. Every one of 
them is in poor political or economic 
straits.” It is hard to disagree with this 
complacent measure of progress. 

Postwar Iran hit its nadir in the mid- 
1950s. This is remembered best for 
Mohammed Mossadegh, Iran’s prime 
minister whose government nationalised 
the British oil company and indulged in 
a kind of socialist rhetoric and xeno¬ 
phobic nationalism which by 1953 had 
brought Iran to its knees. Towards the 
end of this chaotic period the Shah 
removed himself to Rome ; Mossadegh’s 
government quickly collapsed ; and the 
Shah returned. He came back in some¬ 
thing resembling triumph, though with 
obligations to some of the supporters 
who had helped achieve his return. 

Iran’s next ten years were ones almost 
of more crushing disappointment than 
those which led to the Mossadegh 
debacle. The Shah had to compromise 
with the barons of his court and had to 
tread warily through the conservative 
forces of the mullahs and tribals chiefs. 
As a crucial pawn in the competition for 
influence between them, Iran could not 
escape either the propaganda and diplo¬ 
macy of Russia or the power and wealth 
of the United States. During the 1950s 
at least, Iran was counted as a consider¬ 
able “ cold war ” victory for the United 
States. The Shah’s return to Teheran 
was still seen in Washington seven years 
after it happened, when John Kennedy 


became President, as a jewel in the 
Central Intelligence Agency’s crown. 

By 1962, Iran’s politics and economy, 
land and city alike, depended for direc¬ 
tion on the United States and on a 
group of feudally endowed men, the so- 
called thousand families of Qajar Persia. 
To keep his feet, the Shah would play 
one off against the other in a merry-go- 
round of governments in which one 
foreign power or another usually had 
a say. 

The only way of escape seemed to be 
economic development with a capital D. 
But the Shah’s all or nothing approach 
to development was ill-suited to rival 
teams jockeying for influence in Teheran 
at the time. Once or twice between 1958 
and 1963 Iran trusted its technocrats 
but they were men who thought that 
western technology could easily be trans¬ 
planted to Iran. This was the era of 
tied aid and turn-key development, when 
whole sectors of a poor economy would 
be handed over lock, stock and barrel to 
foreign contractors to be constructed by 
them from scratch. It worked no better 
in faction-ridden Iran than it did in 
India, in the Indonesia of Sukarno, in 
Ghana under Nkrumah, in Brazil or in 
Peru. 

The consequent lack of planning, 
the failure to set priorities in the use of 
foreign exchange and the misplaced 
trust in the willingness of western 
governments to put right what western 
private companies had helped put 
wrong was evident in the downfall of 
prime minister Ali Amini in 1962. Faced 


with the need to cope with a foreign 
exchange squeeze he turned a poor 
situation into a crisis by advertising it 
His technocrats, true to their training, 
handed the problem over to the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund, the World 
Bank and the United States Agency for 
International Development. A hor¬ 
rendous squeeze ensued, the scapegoats 
for which were such “ foreign ” agencies 
as the IMF. The government failed to 
get an American loan. Amini, rightly 
perhaps, then fell out with his monarch 
over defence spending, and that was the 
end of him. Political chaos followed. 
Few then can have expected that the 
next four years would be the making of 
modem Iran. They belong, like it or not, 
to the Shah. 

It is hardly surprising that the Shah 
is an unusual man. When the crisis of 
1962-63 occurred he had already been 
king for 22 years. His father was Reza 
Shah, an army officer who worked his 
way up from the ranks and, as so many 
earlier Shahs had done, seized power and 
title after the first world war. In 1941 
when the Russians and British occupied 
Persia as an essential supply route in 
the second world war, Reza Shah, 
sympathetic to Germany, abdicated in 
favour of his 21-year-old son and 
departed to live out his life in South 
Africa. 

Immediately the factions of Iran, 
crushed for so many years, sprang to life 
again, nurtured anew on Russian, 
British, American and, while the war 
lasted, German money. The new Shah 
had little of his old father's power. The 
war over, he managed to ride one 
patriotic wave when, with western aid, 
Iran forced the Russians out of most of 
traditionally Persian Azerbaijan. But 
more often Iran’s dynastic politicians 



Reza Shah made power. For his son , who had to make it at! over again 
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and its tribal chiefs, backed by foreign 
patrons, were to be found fighting for 
the spoils. 

One risks misunderstanding the Shah 
by ignoring those 20 awful years of his 
initiation. Only they explain the diffi¬ 
dent, sometimes defensive, manner 
which he adopts to this day despite th** 
almost total power in Iran which he now 
enjoys. The international stakes played 


The Shah’s first leg up fiom the deep 
was political. Between iq6o and 1964 he 
methodically took control of the 
machinery—relinquished to him in good 
working order by the major powers 
operating in Iran—for influencing 
elections to the Majlis, or lower house of 
parliament. Accused inevitably of rigging 
elections, he dispensed with parliament 
for a while. ‘When the streets erupted, he 
quietened them by force at a still 
undefined cost in lives. Estimates range 
up to several hundred dead ; an inquiry 
by one western embassy, however, puts 
the number at under 100. At the same 
time, with the help of his minister of 
agriculture, the late Dr Hasan Arsan- 
jani, he began to force the feudal 
landlords to grant or sell their land on 
extended credit to their share-cropping 
peasants. The Shah had long been 
tinkering with the notion of Persian land 
reform. During the early 1950s he began 
to distribute tracts of royal land to 
villagers on concessionary terms. With 


for in his country have been high, the 
corruption and the intrigue beneath him 
correspondingly tortuous. That the 
Shah survived at all is a mark of 
supreme and increasing political agility, 
but also of that good fortune which 
perhaps only the chroniclers of Europe’s 
renaissance pnnees would have appre¬ 
ciated as an essential part of any 
princely success. 


each new suggestion he made that others 
should do likewise, he earned the ada¬ 
mant opposition of the land-owning 
families (including many established by 
his father), the tribal khans and the 
church. Limitation on land holding, the 
mullahs said, was “contrary to Islam.” 

By 1962 there was a good chance of 
revolution not only from the left in the 
towns but from the disenchanted right in 
the churches, the tribal foothills and 
among the landowning families. Between 
them stood Iran’s traditionally volatile 
urban rabble, beset by poverty, dis¬ 
illusioned by the new economic squeeze 
and readily incited by either side The 
break came on January 8, 1963, when 
the Shah convened a national congress 
of 4,700 peasant leaders in Teheran. 
There he formally propounded his 
“ white revolution ”—land reform, 
worker shares in industry, nationalisation 
of some natural resources, electoral 
reform—and promptly held a national 
referendum (in which women were for 



Land changing hands 


the first time given a limited vote) to 
endorse it. It was a gaullist stroke. The 
peasant leaders, who had never met m 
such numbers before, found that they got 
along with one another famously and 
that they represented a population which 
the towns, for all their ain, could not 
match. 

The peasants, though they now meet 
regularly, have never been convened 
quite so freely or in such numbers since 
the congress of 1963. But they remain 
as a latent and overwhelming political 
force to which the Shah can appeal. 
Peasant ownership of land is virtually 
complete, inequalities and all, in 85 per 
cent of Persia’s 67,000 “ villages.”* The 
mass of the peasants now has both land 
and votes. The feudal hold and the poli¬ 
tical power (though not necessarily all 
the wealth) of the landlords has been 
wrecked by the reform. In the early days 
Dr Arsanjani may have tended to push 
the process too rigidly and too fast. He 
was sacked. To many people’s surprise 
the Shah continued with land reform 
none the less and finally achieved lit, 
according to one British diplomat in Iran 
at the time, in the only way it could be 
achieved in a country of individualists 
and jealousies such as Persia, “ bit by bit 
like a patchwork quilt.” The overriding 
political importance of land reform is 
that from the day he wrought it, whether 
by design or not naidly matters, the Shah 
has never looked back. To land and other 
social reform the Shah consciously 
added an economic boom with few 
parallels in die developing world (see 
pages xxv-xxxviii). From the midrigfeos 
onwards, to its own visible astonishment, 
Iran’s morale was on the mend. 

^Professor Anne LambiOn, an expert on both 
land reform and the Middle East, recently 
published an excellent book, “The Persian 
Land Reform, 1962-66.” Clarendon Press. 



And ride in triumph through 
Persepolis 

There were a few shootings and so on and so forth ; then we started constructing a 
country A then senior minister recalling 1962-63 


Move over; flirls fl*n ba anything nowadays 








OVER 5000%!!! 

in less than a decade 



IRANA INDUSTRIAL GROUP 



HIM the Shahanshah inspects a tiie during the opening if Irana factory on / 0th January, 1961 


Now, in our field, one of the world’s most modern industrial units, we owe our 
advancement to Iran’s wise leadership under His Imperial Majesty the Shahanshah 
Aryamehr. We are proud to announce an increase of 5000% in our production 
since His Imperial Majesty inaugurated our factories just under 10 years ago. 

IRANA INDUSTRIAL GROUP 

Karkhanejat Towlidi Tehran 
49 Shahreza Avenue Tehran Iran 

Karkhaneh Chini Iran Ceramic Tile Producers 

Karkhanejat Towlidi Tehran Thermoplastic Films and Sheetings 

Sazeman Sanati Pashmbaf Tehran Blanket and Industrial Textile Manufacturers 

Dasht Karaj and Associated Companies Agricultural Products 


Telephones: 613704-5-6 


Cable Address: Plastom Tehran 


IRANIAN ROLLING 
MILLS COMPANY 


ANOTHER FIRST FOR IRAN 



Our first rolling mill of 65,000 tons capacity was inaugurated on October 
1967. Our second rolling mill producing 85,000 tons started a year later. 

WE ARE PROUD TO BE IN TONE WITH 
IRAN’S RAPID ECONOMIC EXPANSION 

Our first continuous roughing mill and first medium section mill will be in 
operation by early 1971. 

We shall reach our first half-million tons per annum just after four years. 

AND WE HAVE FAITH FOR THE FUTURE 
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The young men 

I do not support the Shah ; I support his ideology 


A nation’s morale goes up and down. 
Today, Iran’s morale is very much on 
the up. The downs after the failure of 
Mossadegh, who promised Iranians so 
much, and after the turmoil of the 
early 1960s seem to be many more years 
in the past than they in fact are. The 
self-assurance of the place shows in 
many small ways. “ The last man on 
earth is more important than the first 
man on the moon,” Iran's prime 
minister, Amir Abbas Hoveida, told the 
Washington National Press Club when 
asked what he thought of Frank Borman 
and company flying round the moon. To 
such a house-proud audience it was the 
kind of risque remark which no Iranian 
would have thought of venturing a few 
years ago. The Shah himself does not 
hide his satisfaction ; he likes to point 
out, for instance, that doubts expressed 
in The Economist four years ago 
about the dangers to Iran’s balance of 
payments have not materialised. 

41 In the short space of six years,” 
wrote the American journalist Alfred 
Friendly, formerly a vigorous critic of 
the Shah, in the Washington Post last 
year, u the Shah has made his promises 
good, his opposition disappear and his 
detractors look silly. Iran has its prob¬ 
lems, to be sure, deep, difficult and 
dangerous. But they are problems which 
develop from success.” Most Iranians 
positively relish the discomfort of a 
western observer eating humble pie. Like 
the resurgent Japanese, though in a more 
humorous way, Iran’s intelligentsia feels 
vindicated at last by its success. In the 
Middle East only Israel and Lebanon 
have an educated class to match Iran’s, 
but ?n Iran this class has for generations 
either been idle or up to its ears in 
faction fighting. Or in many cases its 
members have disappeared abioad in 
forced or voluntary exile. There was no 
wider or more vocal network of 
disgruntled emigres than the “ exile ” 
Iranians. 

Four or five years ago some of these 
began to trickle back. They more than 
trickle back today, and, talent being 
scarce in the developing world, they are 
run off their feet when they arrive. 
Ministers and several people immediately 
below ministerial rank have formerly 
seen the inside of Persian jails, a number 
of them as members of the banned 
Tiudeh (communist) party. Other ex- 
members of this party are now captains 

This survey was written by Andrew 

Knight 


A young ex-communist 

of Iran’s burgeoning private industries. 
In a recent paper Mr Shaul Bakhash, a 
most thoughtful Iranian critic, points out 
that this conversion has taken .place 
partly because the u price of opposition 
[was made] increasingly steep.” However, 
says Bakhash: 

an extensive programme of government 
sponsored reform—at the heart of which 
lies land reform—made the government 
far more acceptable than previously to 
the younger generation. Men who in the 
1950s absolutely refused to be identified 
with the administration suffer no pangs 
of conscience in being part of 
it today. . . . The process of change 
has infused the whole government 
machinery with an energy and 61an, a 
self confidence in problem-solving that it 
bias not witnessed in years. 

Using modern men in government 
began to work only under the late Hasan 
Ali Mansur, the not specially effective 
member of an old family whose brief 
as prime minister in 1963 seems to have 
been to form a king's party from the 
young and the bright. One man Mansur 
took into government from the national 
oil company was A. A. Hoveida. When 
Mansur was assassinated in December, 
1965, Hoveida became caretaker prime 
minister. Five years later he is still prime 
minister. Success and, more particularly, 
a desire for cairn after so many years of 
upheaval have contributed to his unpre¬ 
cedented survival. Hoveida has turned 
out to be good at the flim-flam 
of politics, good at diatribes in 
the Majlis, good at kissing babies. 
He exhibits almost always a pug¬ 
nacious bonhomie. But when his political 
number comes up, as it will, his real 
achievement will be the train of brainy 


young men whom he has introduced to 
the Shah and who are now part of the 
administration. Several of the youngest 
Hoveida men have gone to higher things 
outside the central government—mayor 
of Teheran, governor of the ports, trig 
private enterprise jobs. The ablest 
perhaps, Mr Hushang Ansary, Hoveida 
found making expatriate millions in 
Japan. In quick succession Ansary 
became ambassador to Pakistan, minister 
of Information, ambassador to Wash¬ 
ington, and now minister of the 
Economy. 

Many of the brightest younger 
members of government have come back 
from abroad simply because they have 
heard what is going on in Iran, and 
will stay there, regardless of politics, so 
long as they can find the right people 
to work for. Both the World Bank and 
the IMF have been stripped of their 
cadre of Persians in order to people the 
economic branches of Iran’s government. 
One of these young men advises Ansary. 
Another recently returned to be deputy 
Governor of Iran’s Central Bank. The 
three men in direct line of command 
under the chief of the important Plan 
Organisation are all on extended leave of 
absence from the IMF and World Bank, 
and so is the dean of the new faculty 
of economics at the University of 
Teheran. 

The problem in an economy doubling 
inside a decade is that there are still 
not enough men of talent to go round. 
Moreover, the government has to com¬ 
pete on unequal terms with the private 
sector. For every young technocrat in 
government several now join business. 
Some of them have already become 
millionaires. More substantial in a new 
class of urban rich, an haute bourgeoisie 
of mounting size, are such traders turned 
industrialists as the Khayyamis and 
Akhavans (motor cars), brothers like the 



Morale buitdlno: literacy corpman in a country school 
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Reza’is (steel and copper), old yet 
entirely professional families like the 
Khuros’s and the numerous Farman- 
farmaians. The foreign ministry’s 
recruiting problems, once the easiest, are 
now enormous. In the economic minis¬ 
tries and in the prime minister’s office 
a host of young people will go when 
their bosses go, not out of political pique, 
but because most of them, having done 
their stint in government, now under¬ 
standably covet the rewards of the 
private sector. 

So the government has doubled its 
effort, originally undertaken for political 
reasons, to persuade Iran’s 30,000 or 
more students working abroad to return 
as soon as their degrees are won. Many 
of these are almost permanent students, 
Trofimovs from the Cherry Orchard, 
and the pick of this crop has been taken 
already. Left behind is a hard core of 
opposition at which the government 
can only nibble, notably the well 
organised and well sustained but 
steadily decreasing group in west 
Germany which dogs the Shah when 
he travels through northern Europe, 
peppering him with absurdly mis¬ 
informed propaganda. Missions led by 
ministers and other luminaries constantly 
seek out Persian students in Europe and 
America. When abroad the Shah gives 
speeches and audiences urging them to 
return. Pardons and jobs are shelled out 
to those who need them. Prodigals who 
return spread the word to the friends 
they have left abroad. 

But satisfying the yeoman mass of 
students who would doubtless come back 
anyway is almost a greater difficulty, 
for they face conscription into the armed 
forces and they have expectations which 
it is hard to meet in government, even 
in such aggressive agencies as the 
National Iranian Oil Company (NIOC). 
They enter a bureaucracy which is large 
(180,000 strong, excluding teachers) even 
though it is being streamlined with the 
aid of a big United Nations mission. As 
in poor countries the world over, Iran’s 
bureaucrats, unfettered by press criti¬ 
cism, have grown used to regarding 
themselves as an elite. Well paid in the 
old days, they were, as in other countries, 
also expected to reward themselves. The 
Persian word bakhsheesh has no 
accurate western translation : it is, as 
an American lady says, “neither gifts, 
nor bribes, but decorum.” 

Men in government were bred in 
such ways long before the present regime 
asserted itself. Now, particularly in the 
lower reaches, they are on the defensive 
as the order to reform percolates some¬ 
what unevenly down from the top. Iran’s 
budget figures, for instance, show a spec¬ 
tacular rise in the proceeds of direct 
taxation—the result of ruthless upgrad¬ 
ing and control in the Finance ministry 


under a “ veteran ” minister in his early 
forties ; his refonn undoubtedly hurts 
the pockets of his civil servants as much 
as it does the taxpayers. Is it any wonder 
that many civil servants resent the whizz- 
kids entering Iranian government with 
the intention, as Bakhash rightly says, 
“of seizing control of the bureaucratic 


machine ? ” Is it any wonder, either, 
when the younger, junior men come 
back to the land of promise only to find 
themselves grappling with a positive 
regiment of old timers, that they should 
quickly start looking towards the hand¬ 
some jobs now available in Iran's boom¬ 
ing private economy ? 


Trust in the air 

Those who depend on others for their defence because they do not have the 
means, the guts or the will to provide their own, are no longer countries 

The Shah 


If you have riches and fame, defend 
them. The panel Shows the armed 
strength which Iran has acquired by 
aggressive shopping for arms. Its mili¬ 
tary manpower dwarfs that of its Arab 
neighbours. Another ‘three dozen 
Phantoms are on order, which will bring 
Iran’s total complement of Phantoms 
up to 68. It h one of only four coun¬ 
tries to fly them (the others being the 
United States. Britain and Israel). The 
Shah’s initenltiion is to add a further 
four squadrons by the mid-1970s to 
make a truly fornnidlable force for this 
part of the world of 140 Phantoms. Two 
more squadrons of Lockheed C.130E 
transport aeroplanes are on order, 
over and above the two squadrons Iran 
already has. Sixteen French Super Frelon 
helicopter transports, 40 Iroquois and 
over 100 Jet Ranger helicopters (the 
laltter made under licence in Italy) are 
also being delivered or on order. The 


Shah admits he is air-minded. The navy 
too <is ‘to be equipped with a helicopter 
force operating from warships and 
islands in the Persian Gulf. 

The frigates and hovercraft 10 replace 
Britain’s small patrolling force in the 
Gulf are pretty well! in place. On land 
the Shah’s Patton tanks are being re¬ 
placed with more GhafFeets and M-603, 
and doubtless more tanks and armoured 
personnel carriers will be added. For 
the casual visitor 'to Iran, ‘to Teheran 
particularly, the visible part of Iran’s 
new hardware in Russian—dozens and 
dozens of ubiquitous Russian-made 
jeeps, small trucks and 12-tonners ferry¬ 
ing troops and guns about the place. 
Broadly speaking, the Shah’s air force, 
hits chief pride, h American equipped, 
his navy British. Hlis army is American 
at the 'heavy end, Russian ait the trans¬ 
port and light ordnance end. In addi¬ 
tion there its British and American 


Strength of Armed Forces 

,RAQ TOTAL MANPOWER '" AN 
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94.500 of which 

ARMY 8b.000men (2 armoured dive 3 infantiydivs ) 

NAVY 2.000 men 

AIR FORCE 7.500 I 20,000 local para military 


tmmmtimmmmmm 


ARMOUR 


166.500 of which 
ARMY 135.000 men (2 armoured divs 1 independent 
armoured bde , & infantry dive . 1 independent infantry 
bde , 1 aviation btn with Huskic Helicopters.* ) 

NAVY 9,000 men AIR FORCE 22.500 men 

+ 55,000 local para military 


NAVAL STRENGTH 


22 patrol torpedo boats (below 100 tons) 
3 submarine chasers 


I aeihijta*. 

I Mil I A i ■ ail IE ■ I fc i 

i 1 destroyer 10 frigates & corvettes, 6 minesweepers 
I 8 SRN 0 Hovercraft, 20 patrol boats & landing craft (12 
I below 100 tons) 


AIRCRAFT 

4444444444 ! 444444 * * 

68 Russian bombers, 105 MIG fighters & interceptors, 120 fighter bombers (Phantoms* & F 5 Freedom 

56 strike & ground attack aircraft, 33 transports, j fighters), 28 36* interceptors & reconnaissance aircraft, 

+ 15 helicopters j 36* transports, + 60* helicopters 


I * Being rapidly me reaserl or replaiod by new deliveries see text 


The bare figures do not completely show the superiority of Iran's hardware. Its fighter 
bombers, particularly its increesinfl number of Phantoms, are much superior to Iraq** 
force of bombers and fighters. The Phantoms are equipped with Sidewinder and Sparrow 
eir-to-air missiles. Iran has Tigeroet, Seacat and (soon) Rapier missiles. Iraq has e few 
Sam-2s employed against Israel. Both employ Soviet anti-aircraft guns. Iran has a more 
modern force of tanks and armoured personnel carriers. 
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See those my friend , well we're buying more 


In Iran throe reasons are cited for 
this nuEvtaiiy build-up. There is, first, 
disenchantment with the looseness of 
such muMaiterail alliances as Cento, 
demonstraited, fin the Shah’s eyes, fay 
Pakfiatan’s being left ito go it atone in its 
quarrel with India over Kashmir. Then 
both the Six Days War in Sinai and 
the Russian occupation of Czecho¬ 
slovakia alarmed a country which is both 
affected by the struggles of the Middle 
East and is a neighbour of Soviet 
Russia. The Shah wants Iran to be 
more self-sufficient in defence, not with 
any illusion of standing alone against 
Russia but in order to deter Iraqi 
ambitions and to discourage trouble in 
the Persian Gulf (which (is Iran’s oil 
lifeline). lit (is not an unreasonable 
strategy of 'ft mated regional deterrence 
based on pre-emptive air power. Iran 
would doubtless 'like partners in a 


radar, relics from the halcyon days of 
Gen'to, along the southern borders of 
Russia. More radar equipment is to be 
installed along (the Iraqi border and 
along the Persian Gulf. A large and 
expensive communications system is 
beling built by Siemens, Northrop Page 
and Nippon Electric. Most of this is 
for civilian use, but the urgency with 
which it is being installed, and some of 
its frills, were dictated by Iran’s defence 
plans. 

Defence has been costing the govern¬ 
ment over one-third of its annual 


riion from -the outside. The hope is to ^ reian Gulf * 

make 4 t 36 efficient a s the adr force in Arab ***** vA '» t « “ 

two years (which will be difficult) ; its unlikely to get them, and to the Shah 
leadership has already been improved the need for spending on arms as on 
(which was not difficult). insurance policy as thus proved. 

Neighbours, not yet friends 

Just imagine a country of savages putting an end to an old people like us with all 
our future before us The Shah 

Everything you British do in the Persian Gulf will be colonialisation; what we do 
will be regional co-operation The Shah 


revenue (and nearly 7 per cent of 
Iran's gnp). If the defence share of 
work on ports, airfields and roads were 
added in, the amount would be even 
hligiher. Guesses are >tihe closest one will 
get, but one-ithi'rd of Iran’s contracted 
foreign debt and in future a higher 
proportion of (its official debt-servicing, 
would seem to go on defence. 

No armed force, however well 
accoutred, is tested until war. What can 
safely be said, however, dis that the 
cadre of western rriiihtoary observers in 
Teheran counts litself stunned by the 
advance of Iran’s air force. The 
Phantoms are operational and the pilots 
and ground crows, according to the 
Americans who are helping to train 
them, now approach ithe Israels in 
efficiency. The lair force is an elite 
and is led by the Shah’s brother-in-law, 
General KJhiatomii, who is said (by 
Americans once again and by Iranians 
too) to be a quite outstanding pilot 
and military leader. The army has had 
its bad moments, notably when it 
mobilised poorly last year as the result 
of an angry confronta/tion with Iraq. 
kfBroover, iits role has (traditionally been 
tMtet of an internal security force. Only 
jglCetttiy, 'has it been turned into a 
Smrtenlt force against possible aggres- 


The Shah’s abiding defence worry used 
to be the willingness of the late President 
Nasser to stir up trouble in the Persian 
Gulf. Iran and Egypt are the natural 
leaders and rivals in the region simply 
because of their size. Neither man spared 
the other with his tongue. The Shah 
encouraged the Arab regimes in the 
Arabian peninsula to resist Nassensin and 
he adopted a live-and-lct-live attitude 
towards Israel. When Egypt was forced 
after its misadventures in the Yemen to 

R ull in its horns in south eastern Arabia, 
fasser and the Shah became more con¬ 
ciliatory to each other. But the personal 
antipathy went deep and if Nasser’s 
successors prove to be as moderate as he 
so often seemed about to become, the 
Shah will undoubtedly find it easier to 
deal with them than he would have done 
with Nasser himself. 

So long as Egypt was the bogy, politics 
in Iraq for the ten years after the Kassem 
coup d’etat in that country seemed too 
preposterous to be taken seriously. But 
the survival of Baathism, Iraq’s urge to 
foster revolution in the sheikhdoms of 
the Gulf and its constant propaganda 
among Iran’s own Arab population in 
Khuzestan, all command more attention 
than they once did in Teheran. There 
is a clear source of friction between the 


two countries. Their oil installations lie 
cheek by jowl across the border at the 
top of the Persian Gulf. The estuary of 
the Shatt el Arab, where the Tigris and 
the Euphrates meet, is used jointly by 
both countries. Iran has systematically 
shifted its crude oil loading points down 
its coast, but navigation disputes can 
recur ; increasing salinity of the Shatt 
el Arab, because of dams set across the 
Euphrates and its tributaries in Syria 
and Turkey, is a likely further irritant. 

As it happens, the Iraqis show every 
sign of being overawed by the Shah. He 
is a public figure in the world as no 
Baathist is. Iran has three or four times 
the population of Iraq and its military 
forces at least look impressive. Tran’s 
influence in Iraq through its large Shi’a 
population, through the many expatriate 
Iranians living in Iraq and through 
Iraq’s Kurds is considerably more worry¬ 
ing for the Iraqi government than the 
effect on Teheran of Iraq’s efforts among 
Iran’s Arabs, its few Sunnis and its 
Kurds. The failure of a coup d’ltat early 
this year in Baghdad and the latest of 
many rapprochements reached between 
Baghdad and Mullah Mustafa Rarzani, 
the leader of Iraq’s rebellious Kurdish 
minority, are hardly successes for Iran ; 
but they are signs of the pressure which 
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CABLES 

CIFARS 

Tehran 

PHONE 

45804 

47943 

612853 



HEAD OFFICE 


16 Simorgh Street 
Pahlavl Avenue 
Tehran 
IRAN 


FARS & KHUZESIAN CEMENT CO. 


Manufacturer and Exporter of: 


I. PORTLAND CEMENT 

(According toASTM specification) 

Type 1—Ordinary Cement 
Type 2—Moderate Low Cement 
Type 3—Rapid Hardening Cement 
Type 4—Low Heat Cement 
Type 5—Sulphate- 
Resisting Cement 


II. OIL WELL CEMENT 

(According to API specification) 

Class A. 6,000 feet 
Class B. 6,000 feet 
high sulphate-resisting 
Class D. 10,000 feet 
high sulphate-resisting 
(Licensed by Dyckerhoff. Hollyburton) 


III. ASBESTOS CEMENT PRODUCTS (FARSIT) 

Pressure pipe up to 1.5-meter diameter 


PLANTS IN OPERATION 



Doroud, Shiraz 


NEW PROJECT: 

Abyek (near Tehran) 3,500 Tons/Day 

(One of the biggest cement plants in the world) 
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'MINGO 

TOFFEES 

MINGO 

WAFERS 

MINGO 

CHOCOLATES 

MINGO 
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MINGO 

BISCUITS 



MIIMOO 

Pars Industrial Company, the products of 
which are marketed under the brand name 
"MINOO", are the largest manufacturers 
of various types of biscuits and confectionery 
in Iran. 

Factories of Pars Industrial are situated in 
the Tehran area and are equipped with the 
most modern machinery available and employ 
over 1000 workers. 

Pars Industrial Company manufacture biscuits, 
wafers, chocolates, toffees, pop-corn, boiled 
sweets and chewing gums. 

They also manufacture pharmaceuticals and 
cosmetics under licence from internationally 
known firms. 


PARS INDUSTRIAL CO. INC. P. 0. BOX 3009. 
TEHRAN, IRAN. 08676-8 65367 1 
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with its branches throughout the Middle East 
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Iraq constantly feels from its big 
neighbour. 

Iraq is thus unlikely to venture east. 
This can be seen as one dividend which 
the Shah earns on his heavy investment 
in arms. It can also be argued that Iraq’s 
fear of Iran makes such extra expense 
unnecessary ; but Iran believes that 
deterrence is the only safe way against 
such an unpredictable and unstable 
antagonist. The inaction of Iraqi troops 
during the civil war in Jordan showed 
how reluctant Iraq is to be directly 
involved in the Palestinian fighting. It 
was, perhaps, also a further demonstra¬ 
tion that Iraq’s Baathists continue to 
look openly south as they have 
always done, namely to the Persian 
Gulf. The Baathists encourage dissent 
and change in Saudi Arabia. They 
hardly hope any longer to annex 
Kuwait, but they would willingly change 
its regime. And they are active in the 
semi-feudal sheikhdoms farther south in 
the Persian Gulf. 

The case for overwhelming strength 
therefore seemed confirmed in Iran 
when, after the devaluation of the pound, 
Britain’s Labour government announced 
that it would remove all Britain’s forces 
from the sheikhdoms by the end of 1971. 
The overt justification for Iran’s arms 
bill has been this imminent British with¬ 
drawal from the area and it was hardly 
surprising, having spent so much money 
and having amassed so much equipment, 
that the Shah should show some 
irritation when the new Conservative 
government indicated at first that it was 
having second thoughts about the Gulf. 

Neither the Shjgih nor any of the Arab 
regimes in the Gulf, except Iraq, wanted 
the British to go when they first said 
they would. But 'Britain’s decision once 
made, the Shah believes along with the 
Saudis, the Kuwaitis and most Bahrainis 
that its reversal—the continued presence 
of a British force when all expected it to 
go—-would act as a provocation rather 



Iran's lifeline 



than a deterrent to budding revolution¬ 
aries in the sheikhdoms. Most Arabist 
opinion in the west also holds this view, 
though not to begin with the Conserva¬ 
tive government in Britain and certainly 
not President Nixon’s National Security 
Council in Washington. The Shall has 
said he might go along with an RAF 
staging post just outside the Persian Gulf 
at Masirah. But some in Britain and 
among the Gulf sheikhs, if forced to 
choose, would prefer Britain to keep a 
base at Sharjah inside the neck of the 
Gulf or perhaps some kind of staging 
facility at the civilian airport at Bahrain. 
Even if the Shah were to accede to such 
a proposal it is doubtful that he would 
ever come to like it. 

The Arab side of the Persian Gulf is a 



I want to be Mends , but you know what the others woutd sky 


mosaic of possible accidents. The regimes 
are autocratic, if increasingly benevolent. 
Their powers and jealousies are based on 
tribal allegiances and access to water 
wells rather than on frontiers drawn 
across the sand. All are in some awe of 
Kuwait, which plays a rather clumsy 
game of peacemaker in the area. Most 
resent the airs of Bahrain. Commercial 
jealousies abound among the smaller 
sheikhdoms. All worry about Baathists, 
about the supposedly maoist revolution¬ 
aries spreading from South Yemen into 
Dhofar, in the southern end of Oman, 
they worry about Russia and about Iran. 
The oil and water oasis of Buraimi con¬ 
trolled by Abu Dhahi is sadly a sort of 
Calais on the heart of King Feisal of 
Saudi Arabia. Sharjah, under a smart 
ruler on the lookout for offshore oil, has 
annoyed the others by extending the 
limits of its territorial waters. 

The Shah also has a claim—to the 
island of Abu Musa from Sharjah, and 
to the two tiny islands of the Tumbs from 
Ras-al-Khairna, all unnervingly placed at 
the mouth of the Gulf, barely populated 
and one of them possibly having oil 
reserves. Iran has often made historical 
claims to the islands, only to see them 
thwarted time and again, in the Persian 
view, by Britain in its role as protector 
of the sheikhdoms. Iran should have 
these islands, the Shah argues, for 
strategic reasons. It is true that they 
could be flattened by Iran’s Phantoms 
if they ever fell into the wrong hands ; 
hut his aim is clearly to prevent such a 
confrontation, with all its explosive 
potential, from occurring in the first 
place. Iran, he argues, should be awarded 
sovereignty. At least (as Britain has 
informally suggested by way of compro¬ 
mise) Iran must get garrisoning rights. 

The years have seen changes for the 
better in the politics of the Persian Gulf. 
Kuwait’s independence of Iraq has been 
recognised in the United Nations. In 
four palace revolutions, neanderthals 
have been replaced by men owning a 
kind of ruthless wisdom peculiar to the 
region at its best : in Saudi Arabia, in 
Adu Dhabi, in Sharjah and most recently 
m Oman. Lastly, in a diplomatic stroke, 
which has British and American 
foreign servants still singing his praises, 
the Shah this year abandoned Iran’s 
claim to Bahrain as the result of a United 
Nations report of which he himself, with 
Britain, was the sponsor. 

Jealousies hinder the formation of a 
federation of united Arab emirates much 
favoured by the British Foreign Office, 
but unlikely if the Sheikhs once thought 
British troops likely to stay. Federations 
supported by Britain in its one-time 
dependencies tend to have unhappy 
histories. But without such a federation 
in the Persian Gulf, though possibly even 




Hun 
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with it, a formal defence pact between 
Iran and the Arabs would be difficult to 
arrange. The only buffer between Iraq 
and the sheikhdoms of the south at 
present rests on the informal goodwill 
sedulously constructed between Iran, 
Saudi Arabia and Kuwait. Arab rhetoric 
being what it is, it will be hard to turn 
this into any sort of formal arrangement. 

Even if the politics of the Persian Gulf 
were no more than the usual solution of 
claims, counter claims, and the deter¬ 
rence of coups, life would be hard 
enough. The extra snag, whether or not 
Britain stays, is the historic suspicion 
which exists between powerful, ary an, 
Shi’a Iran and the small Arab, Sunni 
sheikhdoms. The Shah may embrace 
Feisal, he may dine the sheikhs in 
Teheran and allow their great hunting 
parties on his side of the water, he may 
(and does) supply them with schools, 
hospitals, teachers and doctors, not to 
mention a few dhowfuls a day of workers 


from southern Persia putting into Dubai 
and other Arab ports . Indeed he has a 
natural interest in getting the Arab 
sheikhs to be more enlightened rulers. 

Yet the scope for anti-Iranian rhetoric 
in Arabia remains. “ His hospitals,” says 
one cynical Arab most unfairly, “ are on 
our side of the Gulf to deal with the 
dead when Iran invades.” The ancient 
suspicion, present even in the friezes of 
Persepolis, still stands in the way of such 
prosaic matters as joint petrochemical 
deals. It prevents formal defence treaties, 
as the Shah openly concedes. It is Iraq’s 
strongest propaganda card. It calls in 
question on what terms, let alone on 
whose side, the Shah’s aircraft or patrol 
boats might intervene in a crisis without 
uniting Arab feeling against him. Bahrain 
was an act of statesmanship, the earlier 
resolution of differences with Feisal 
another, but more such will be needed 
before history in the Persian Gulf can be 
set aside. 


Between two giants 

The United States knows well that if we do not have their source of supply we 
can get another one liie Shah 


Iran’s foreign and defence policies are 
made exclusively by the Shah. He sees 
his foreign minister every midday alone. 
The minister arrives with briefs, prob¬ 
lems and perhaps advice. He departs 
with orders. 

In the early 1960s Iran was still the 
keystone in the “ northern tier ” of 
countries bordering southern Russia but 
allied to and supported militarily by the 
United States. Britain still feared insta¬ 
bility in Iran, after the demise of the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil company under 
Mossadegh. The Soviet Union, not sur¬ 
prisingly, busily and fairly brazenly tried 
to undermine the Shah’s regime. In the 
late 1950s the Shah had twice tried to 
edge closer to Russia, only to be dis¬ 
suaded by his western allies and to leave 
the Russians more bent on getting rid of 
him than ever. 

The 1960s, however, saw a triumphant 
assertion of Iran’s independence from 
its patrons. Partly this was because 
events elsewhere in the Middle East, and 
bargaining between Moscow and 
Washington after the blockade of Cuba, 
led the two major world powers to lower 
tension between them in the countries 
of the northern tier, notably in Turkey 
and in Iran. But the Shah’s own options 
abroad multiplied with his success at 
home. Thus in the mid-1960s both the 
British and American embassies carried 
out hefty internal reassessments of Iran 
and of the durability of the Shah’s 
regime. Each decided independently that 
Iran's, and its ruler’s, fortunes were more 


than on the mend, that the Shah could 
no longer be dealt with merely as an 
uncertain pawn in that struggle known 
as the cold war. This realisation—that 
the Shah was after all probably here to 
stay—had dramatic repercussions on 
western foreign policy in the area. 
Washington today sometimes seems lit¬ 
tered with foreign servants whose careers 
were prejudiced because their chief 
value lay in their lines of communica¬ 
tion to the opposition in Iran which, in 
the event, failed to win power. 

The Shah’s diplomatic antennae are 
his sharpest sense. He was quick to see 
the opportunities in these changing 
opinions of him and of the strategic 
importance of Iran. After Cuba he told 
President Kennedy that he no longer 


wished the United States to use its 
option of placing missile sites in Iran . At 
little cost to Iran, this one move opened 
the door finally to talks with Russia. 
These started in an atmosphere of strong 
Persian reticence, a traditional suspicion 
of its gigantic northern neighbour which 
will live for many years yet; but the 
talks ended with the two countries agree¬ 
ing to link themselves by more than their 
1,200 miles of common border. As a 
result Iran is just starting to pipe huge 
shipments of otherwise useless gas 
through a specially built line from Iran’s 
oil fields to Russian Azerbaijan, taking 
in return a whole range of military and 
economic hardware. The Shah also made 
oil barter deals with Russia’s satellites in 
eastern Europe. These have been a little 
disappointing in practice because of the 
subsequent closing of the Suez canal. In 
and around the Caspian Sea, which Iran 
and Russia share, joint exploration for oil 
and minerals has begun. The two coun¬ 
tries’ electricity grids have agreed to 
exchange power over the border. A joint 
irrigation and agricultural project is 
being constructed at the eastern border. 
More oil, petrochemical and trade deals 
are constantly being discussed. 

Using the purchasing power given him 
by his barter deals with Russia, the Shah 
in 1966 played for the highest stakes so 
far in this particular game of pitting one 
superpower against the other. The 
United States was hostile to Iran’s arms 
ambitions. It still is. With their military 
and civilian aid tailing off at Iran’s 
request, the Americans also wanted a 
stiff price even for the simple hardware 
which they were prepared to sell. With 
credits for future deliveries of natural 
gas in his pocket, the Shah threatened 
to buy from Russia. This may have been 
bluff, given his own preferences, but it 
was enough to get most of what he 
wanted from Washington. Meanwhile 
he bought British on a range of relatively 
simple missiles (Seacats, Tigercats and 
lately Rapiers) and Russian on ordnance 
and ground transport. 



That way, Mr President, lies Russia . But a tot has changed since Ike was in Teheran 
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The next decade promises to be less 
straightforward than the last. The com¬ 
plications of politics in the Persian Gulf 
are increased by Russia’s activities there, 
even by those ostensibly innocent visits 
by Russian naval vessels which will 
surely increase if the Suez canal is 
reopened. There is the provocative pre¬ 
sence, as Iran sees it, of British forces 
in the Gulf—a presence quietly sup¬ 
ported by the United States which fears 
that a British withdrawal might flush out 
its own tiny naval toehold in Bahrain. 
America is also likely to be even more 
awkward over supplying Iran with the 
next four squadrons of Phantoms which 
it wants than it was over the first four. 
At the same time the World Bank and 
others are questioning more and more 
the effect of the cost of arms on Iran’s 
economy. 

Lying down with the bear has been 
a bristly business. Russian construction 
of the northern end of the big gas pipe¬ 
line has been leisurely to say the least, 
and the cost of the project together with 
that of the Russian steel mill at Isfahan, 
also bogged down by delay, has stripped 
the gloss from both these connected 
deals. Iranian security has kept Russian 
engineers and hardware from the south¬ 
ern end of the gas line. Russian engineers 
in Isfahan like to make heavy jokes to 
the effect that one reason why costs on 
the steel mill have escalated is that there 
are so many Savak (Iranian secret police) 
men employed on the payroll to keep an 
eye on Russians. Behind the joke lies 
the reality that communist assets and 
men will now be employed in the key 
areas of Iranian industry, such as those 
mentioned on page xxxi. 

Wireless propaganda stations flourish 
apparently unchecked in eastern Europe, 
beaming their virulent but increasingly 
stale Farsi on to Iran. Even Iran’s stur¬ 
geon are suffering from Russian pollu¬ 
tion of the Caspian. Proposals to double 
up a new gas line are slow to move 
because Iran, stung once on cost, 
sensibly wants Russian credit for the 
whole of the next stage, not merely to 
be expressed in roubles but to pay for 
outside equipment in hard currencies. 
Meanwhile Russia gives every appear¬ 
ance of having pulled a fast one on the 
National Iranian Oil Company by get¬ 
ting a better price, after allowing for the 
extra distance, for the gas it will pipe 
from its northern fields to west Europe 
than it is paying for the like quantity 
of gas which it is importing from Iran 
in the south* 

These are almost minor matters, how¬ 
ever, next to the riddle of long-term 
Soviet intentions in the Middle East, 
to which Iran is a most important key. 
Russia may, in Mr Joseph Alsop's word, 
have its hand in the Middle East upon 
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the “jugular” of the industrialised 
world, that is on western Europe’s and 
Japan’s major oil supplies. Alternatively 
a new hypothesis has been much in 
vogue during the last year, namely that 
Russia and its satellites are running short 
of oil and, far from wishing to disrupt, 
will soon try to embrace and make peace 
in the Middle East in order to share 
in its wells with the west. Little or no oil 
can be pumped, after all, from a 
battlefield, at least until it has 
been indisputably occupied. 

Iran is the only oil producer in the 
region with a Russian border, and with 
Turkey it is the only land bridge for a 
pipeline between Russia and the Arab oil 
fields. Last autumn Russia told its 
east European satellites to look to 
the Middle East for their oil rather 
than to the increasingly remote new 


fields in Russia itself. In recogni¬ 
tion of this the Shah greeted a recent 
proposal for an oil pipeline across Iran 
to Russia with the notion that it should 
extend not merely from Iran’s fields but 
from those of the Arab sheikhdoms. 
Russia has oil ambitions there, as it 
has already shown by its recent deal 
with Iraq over the prolific north Rumaila 
field near the northern end of the 
Persian Gulf. To bind Russia’s economy 
even more tightly into the area clearly 
suggests itself to the Shah as a way of 
satisfying a new and genuine Soviet 
appetite, of making the Soviet Union 
more guard than predator and—in the 
Persian Gulf—more neutral than 
partisan. The Shah will have been ahead 
of his time in realising this only if it 
turns out that Russia does indeed find 
itself running short of oil. 


After the first month 


One day Mullah Nasreddin—Persia’s 
favourite joke figure, a mullah or 
Moslem priest—asked a music teacher 
how much it would cost him to take 
lessons. “Three silver pieces for the 
first month,” 'he was told, “and one 
silver piece per month thereafter.” 

“In that case,” said Mullah 
Nasreddin, “ I shall start with the 
second month.” 

Iran’s economy seems, just so, to 
have jumped a decade or two by means 
of a simple decree that it should. In so 
doing, iit has given Iran its next leg-up 
to stability. Released from Amini’s 
squeeze, Iran’s economy suddenly took 



off in mfid-1964. Since then, as the 
chart shows, it has left all but Japan 
among fast developing countries behind 
it. Between March, 1964, and 
March this year (Iran’s calendar starts 
on our March 21st) Iran’s gross national 
produdt has grown in real terms at the 
following percentage rates: 

1964-66 1906-06 1906-67 1967-66 1968-69 1968-70 

8.7 10.9 4.5 15.3 6.3 11.4 

In the first years of this boom, with 
plenty of elbow room 9 till in the 
economy, the cost of living rose not one 
jot ; by December, 1968, the index was 
actually lower than it had been nearly 
five years before in March, 1964. Only 
in the summer of 1968 did the strain 
of demand begin to tell, but a good 
harvest came to <the rescue, and last 
year the import tap had to be opened 
to keep ait least most food prices 
steady. Yet even in these past two years 
when prices have finally yielded to 
demand, the cosft of living index, crude 
as it is, rose by only 3.2 per cent and 
3.3 per cent, rates which in most poor 
countries with slower moving economies 
than Iran’s would be counted fair. 

The average Iranian (there is no 
such man, of course) will have an 
income this year approaching $350 and 
this will grow, after allowing for higher 
prices, at between 5 and 8 per cent 
per,year. These (figures alone, as any 
will know who have followed such 
economies as Spain's, Mexico’s or 
Korea’s, add up to that magic formula 
for would-be investors, aid-givers and 
Walt Rostow—-“take-off.” Moreover 
the big market, Teheran, as now spread¬ 
ing out to Other cities. Conveniently 
situated in Teheran is nearly two-thirds 
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People on the move 

Total 1970 population 29 mn approximately. 
33% more than ten years ago 



TEHERAN - J 1 MEDIUM TOWNS 


Ten year growth (1960-70) 

■ IF HER AN 81% 
HUSMAI I TOWNS 55% 

□ MFDIIJM TOWNS 49% 
JCUUNIRYMPI 18‘* 


of Iran’s gnp other 'than oil, more than 
two-thirds of its cash market, and yet 
only an eighth of its people. The average 
Tdherani income is three times the 
national average. 

Teheran is outgrowing its resources 
as any fast growing city will; but by 
the time its population reaches 5^ mil¬ 
lion, as it pitiably will in 20 years 
time, Teheran will also suffer from a 
particularly Persian problem, a short¬ 
age of enough nearby water. The 
government has stopped industrial 
licences within 75 miles of Teheran 
(except for some additions to existing 
plant) and the market is being pushed 
ouitside Teheran by heavy government 
investment and incentives. One result is 
that new consumer markets have mush¬ 
roomed in towns like Isfahan, Tabriz 
ahd Mashad which were dozy, traffic- 
free resorts two years ago. A new 
factory, moreover, can now be set up 
where labour is cheapest without 
having ito contend with the inattention 
and bureaucratic muddle which going 
outside the capital usually entails. Such 
ancient blights of doing business in 
developing countries exist in Iran in 
abundance ; but by setting up outside 
Teheran it is easy to by-pass them with 
the help of the top men and the new 
young men in Iranian government. 
Moreover, its policy of decentralisation 
has forced Iran, not before time, to 
invest in roads, railways, telephones, 
diesel supplies and hydro-electricity out¬ 
side the fcorthem conurbation of 
Teheran. 

Beneath this expansive public policy 
lies <oiJ, an explosive force in itself 
because it creates wealth without the 
goods to satisfy it. Instead, oil provides 
lap the* foreign exchange with which 
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to buy goods from abroad. The wealth 
of oil also gives a fillip to a service 
economy which was strong in Iran 
before the world’s need for oil began. 
This service sector is largely an out¬ 
growth of Iran’s bazaar class whose 
tentacles stretch through Iran, dultdhing 
the produce of i/ts sprawling economy to 
the distant towns. The money-lending 
practices of Iran’s huge bazaars hinder 
its change to a modern economy ; at 
the same time the bazaar mentality, the 
simple business nous, the number of jobs 
which it provides at least when things 
are booming have all helped prevent the 
growth in Iran of that landless mass of 
unfortunates who people the Khanty 
towns of so many other countries. 

Break down Iran’s economy and you 
find that both its rural and its service 
sectors still chip in more than oil — it 
is this which distinguishes Iran from the 
Arab oil countries, Libya, the Sheikh¬ 
doms, Saudi Arabia and to a lesser extent 
Iraq, whose gnps rest almost totally on 
oil. Iran by contrast has an awakening 
economy alongside oil. Whereas the 
other oil countries have stored up huge 
foreign exchange reserves, after seven 
years of booming development Iran’s 
reserves Stand at six or seven weeks 
imports (not counting its IMF credit 
■tranche, which after the humiliation of 
the early 1960s, it prefers to ignore). 
In terms of Iran’s need for imports, this 
is as low a level of reserves as at the 
-time of Iran’s exchange crisis eight 
years ago. The difference is that Iran 
nowadays seems able to raise credit at 
will, not only against specific import 
orders but in the form of untied cash 
loans from central banks, from the 
German capital market and most 
recently from a group of banks in 
London. 

One reason is (that Iran’s balance of 
payments deficit, substantia] though it 
has become, is in most years covered 
by a single year’s growth in oil revenue ; 
in Iran’s case reserves are less important 
as the country’s financial guarantor 
than the sheer u exogenous ” cash inflow 
from oil. Another reason is that once 
monetary science has had its say, most 
bankers really lend on hunch, and to 
them the Shah has become in the eight 
years since 1962 the very embodiment 
of a winner. Lastly, three men working 
for the Shah have gained reputations 
among bankers outside their own 
country to such an extent that it some¬ 
times seems one or other of them has 
only to appear in the front parlour of a 
western bank for business to be done. 
Iran’s foreign borrowing, the startling 
growth of its imports, and the raft of 
steadily growing oil revenue on which 
the whole construction resits can be seen 
from the simple caA version of Iran’s 
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Controlled price 
bazaars 

Keeping prices down was and is a plank 
in the regime’s policy, making for a 
contented citizenry in the towns. In addi¬ 
tion to using imports to keep consumer 
prices down Iran has also tried a unique 
method Of price control. In Teheran and 
then in other cities a network of private, 
but government endorsed “distributors' 
co-operatives ” was set up. Iran’s meat 
merchants, flour merchants, truck drivers, 
taxi owners, the ranks in fact of its 
famous bazaars, are an extremely powerful 
force in Iran. They were encouraged to 
join exclusive co-operatives or syndicates, 
free from outside competition, provided 
they submitted one and all to formally 
agreed profit margins on their turnover. 
By joining together, their ability to buy 
in bulk, notably in the case of the taxi 
and truck drivers, was also much 
increased. The scheme worked at the out¬ 
set, unquestionably helping to keep prices 
and profiteering down ait a time of rapidly 
rising demand. But when the dyke began 
to break in Teheran, some of the 
co-operative members found themselves 
squeezed by the level of prices allowed 
them. Politics, notably among the younger 
visionaries in government who found it 
hard to dignify groups of middlemen 
with the word co-operative, played a 
part in shifting control of many of the 
co-operativcs into a new government 
ministry. These co-operativcs have more 
or less ceased to exist and traders are 
simply subject to a vigorous, but unevenly 
successful, government policy of price 
restraint. The taxi, truck and a few other 
co-opcratives survive in Teheran; but 
many more survive in other cities, notably 
Mashad, the pilgrim city near Afghan¬ 
istan, where their cause is backed by a 
powerful governor general. 



A load of change on his mind 
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Vegetable shortening (ghee) 

Soaps and detergent 
Glycerine ( 

Poultry feed. 

Cans and corrugated cartons. 

All kinds of rayon fabrics: 

Draperies 

Upholstery 

Rugs 
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Cotton and sun flower cakes and meals, 
Flasks, 

Prefabricated steel buildings 
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Tel. Address: 
“DISCOBANK” 



Phone: 

48359 - 44086 
64350 - 67270 


DISTRIBUTORS CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT BANK 


The Distributors Co-operative Credit Bank was founded about 
six years ago on the initiative of His Imperial Majesty The 
Shahanshah Aryamehr, in order to organise the Distributors 
Co operative Movement. As the organisation of the Co¬ 
operatives is spreading in the provinces, so the Bank is extending 
its services to the movement. 

The Co-operatives, great and small, are playing an essential role 
in the well-being of the community. They indeed are providing a 
service which in most other countries has become a function of 
government and a charge to the tax payer. In Iran, these 
voluntary organisations within the free play of private enterprise, 
are organising th£_ distribution of the nation's production and 
produce, at no cost to the tax payer. 

The Bank serves the Co-operatives as they, in turn, serve the 
community and the economy. And by creation of a healthy and 
direct relation between the producer and the consumer, the 
prices are reduced. 

The Bank provides the Co-operatives the means for the conduct 


of their daily business, the facilities for their expansion, and 
improvement and guidance on the choice of sources of supply 
for the modernising of their plant and equipment. And in so 
doing, the Bank provides the Co-operatives with a particular 
form of Banking service to meet their special needs which no 
ordinary commercial bank would normally be equipped to 
provide. 

The Iranian Government, on many occasions of late, has 
publicly acknowledged the role played by the Co-operatives 
and their Bank in the promotion of the economy of the country. 
The Distributors Co-operative Credit Bank is proud that its 
efforts should have been attended with success and received 
such appropriate recognition. 

DISTRIBUTORS CO-OPERATIVE 
CREDIT BANK 
Ferdowsi Avenue, Tehran/ 

IRAN. 




OF IRANIAN 
INDUSTRIES. 


THE GENERAL INDUSTRIAL CO. 
TAKHT DJAMSHID AVE 
67 KEYVAN ST TEHRAN IRAN 
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Bankrolling a winnar: Iran's balanos of payments 


Year ended March 20th 

1967 

1968 

1989 

1970 

Three year 


sr 

$mn 

$mn 

$mn 

growth V. 

Net oil receipts 

mi 

968 

1,104 

+ 64 

Other exports and services 

225 

318 

367 

409 

+ 82 

Total FE earnings 

941 

1/175 

1,325 

1,613 

+ 61 

tee: imports of goods and 



-»—- 

services 

-1,089 

-1,388 

-1,799 

-2,087 

+ 92 

Current deficit 

—148 

-212 

-473 

-674 


Covered by: 

Net loans and capvtalt 

120 

214 

382 

428 

+068 

Other long term loans 

— 

— 

— 

134 


Errors, other receipts 

4 

— 

-4 

84 


Fall in reserves 

24 

-2* 

95 

-72* 


tMade up ae follows 






Gross inflow 

Lees repayments and 

167 

274 

497 

600 


outflow 

47 

60 

115 

172 



of Iran ; all 1970 figuras ara preliminary estimates 


*Foreign reserves increased In 1067-68 and 7969-70 
Source : Industrial Mining and Development Bank 

balance of payments on this page. To 
get an idea of magnitude, Iran’s 
imports, growing at 20-30 per cent a 
year, easily exceed Pakistan’s—although 
Pakistan has almost four times Iran’s 
population and a much praised develop* 
ment record. 

In order of importance to Iran’s 
foreign credit the three men who borrow 
for it, each of them foreign trained, 
are Mehdi Samii, governor of the Cen- 


Iran’s prime minister used jocularly to 
claim that the economy was put right by 
ignoring the advice of economists (like 
Montagu Noiman’s reputed remark to 
the new economist at the Bank of 
England, that he had been hired “not 
to tell us what to do but why we 
did it”). 

“ I still sometimes ignore my econo¬ 
mists,” Mr Hoveida now says, “ but I 
do have to listen much more than I did 
to bankers.” This is a clear reference to 
an accountant turned banker, Mr Samii 
at the Central Bank. Mr Samii’s job 
has long been as the economic nay-sayer 
in the government. When first at the 
Central Bank his chief task was to 
restrain and to check a banking system 
burgeoning with new branches and 
entering vigorously into consumer 
finance and insurance. Then as minister 
of the Plan, Samii was put to work 
on a distinctly project-happy public 
sector. He had to cut or slow down 
pet ministerial and even royal projects. 
“ Samii performed a banker’s function ; 
he had to do it,” says one magnanimous 
victim, but in an all-systems-go economy 
any number of others wanted to see the 
Plan itself cut back to size. With Mr 


tral Bank, then head of the Plan Organi¬ 
sation and now back at the Bank ; Kho- 
dadad 'Farmanfarmaian, his colourful 
deputy and successor at the bank, but 
recently moved to the Plan ; and lastly 
Mr Abol Gasem Kheradjou, the chief 
executive of an unusual banking hybrid 
known as the IMDBI (the Industrial 
Mining and Development Bank of 
Iran) which is discussed on page xxxii. 
That all three of these men are bankers 
tells a story of new restraint in Iran. 


World Bank official 

Samii’s departure from the Plan they 
seem to 'have succeeded. 

Before Samii, formulation of the 
government budget was moved from the 
Finance ministry to the Plan ; the head 
of the budget office was made both 
a deputy prime minister and deputy 
head of the Plan. Samii then installed a 
new group in the Plan led by his cadre 
of Persians on loan from the IMF and 
World Bank. Known unfondly as the 
Vietcong, this group has been checking 
the projects of other ministries and 
above all harrying the Plan’s own 
departments in order to prevent them 
being what they often seem, malleable 
extensions of the outside ministries them¬ 
selves. 

So a new airport which Northrop was 
to build near Teheran to get civilian 
airliners out of the way of Iran’s new 
Phantoms at Mehrabad airport (follow¬ 
ing a few hair-raising near misses) went 
into limbo for a while. The rush job to 
provide Iran with better communica¬ 
tions, though partly for defence pur¬ 
poses, was cut down in cost. NIOC, the 
national oil company, is postponing its 
plan to build supertankers. A few of 
the next generation of big dams may 


disappear from the next five-year plan. 
Payments on the Kasvin irrigation pro¬ 
ject and on the biggest project of all, 
the gas pipline to Russia, were slowed 
down. In the end this reluctance to pay, 
an old habit at the Plan, undid its 
economic supremacy. The purse Btrings 
have now been moved to the ministry 
of Finance. The future of Iran’s 
economy very much depends on how 
stringent the new arrangement will be. 

As Iran’s need to borrow rose, it made 
its peace with the World Bank, an insti¬ 
tution which took little part in Iran’s 
earlier no-holds-barred approach to 
development. This was easier to do once 
Mr Robert McNamara, a more aggres¬ 
sive lender than his predecessor, became 
chairman of the Bank in 1968. As 
America’s secretary of Defence, Mr 
McNamara resisted some of the Shah’s 
requests for arms, but the two men get 
on well today. Iran is, apparently, to 
be the World Bank’s newest showpiece. 
Inquisitive Bank missions (of a size and 
number that took members of the World 
Bank’s board aback) have rained on 
Iran. 

The Bank came up with one predict¬ 
able conclusion last year, that Iran has 
a “ resource gap ” which though not yet 
of dangerous proportions would soon 
become so if it goes on growing at the 
present rate. In plain language Iran has 
been investing over one fifth of its gnp 
but it has been saving less. Some of the 
gap, which is now happily narrowing, is 
illusory ; it is caused by the familiar 
strategem of counting corporate capital 
spending as current spending in order to 
reduce profits tax. In addition, Iran has 
no capital market to speak of. Its pro¬ 
liferating banking system (some two 
dozen banks with over 5,000 branches) 
collects most public saving in the semi¬ 
liquid form of time and saving deposits, 
which are not available for long-term 
private investment. A good deal of bank 


An economy alongside oil 

Total 1969 70 GNP 



But oil brings in 73% of Iran's foreign exchange; 
48% of its government budget 


The voice of bankers 

The Persians drive harder bargains on credit than anyone I have dealt with 


Source Bonk Merka/i 
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Enthusiasts together ; back in the family as the World Bank's favourite son 

Gas flows at last 


credit is siphoned off by public sector 
borrowing anyway. Despite the large rise 
in tax revenue, under one-quarter of 
government spending on development 
last year was covered by its own saving. 

The remainder of Iran’s need for 
capital has to be borrowed overseas. 
Indeed, more hard currency is being 
borrowed on some capital projects than 
is strictly needed to cover their foreign 
exchange costs. A case in point in the 
private sector is the copper project near 
Kerman jointly run by the Reza’i 
interests and Selection Trust. Up to half 
of the $250 million which will be bor¬ 
rowed abroad in the first phase of 
investment will in fact cover local costs, 
not the purchase of equipment abroad. 
Iran’s capital market is riot yet up to 
raising this sort of money in rials. 

Iran’s contracted foreign debt of 
something near $2j billion (£1,150 
million), of which about half has been 
drawn, is not in itself alarming for a 
country whose net oil revenue alone 
approaches $ij billion (£520 million) a 
year. Moreover, Iran ought at this stage 
of its development to be an importer of 
capital. All that is worrying is the rate 
at which Iran’s debt servicing bill has 
been rising, partly because of new debts 
but partly also because too many debts 
have been pitched with too short a life. 
Unfortunately the World Bank and Iran 
got the figures mixed up between them 
last year with the result that the Bank’s 
forecasts for debt servicing (25 per cent 
of foreign exchange earnings this year) 
were too high. But the yearly bill is still 
rising at a rate which should be slowed 
down, if only by arranging loans with 
longer repayment periods than before 
and by using fewer suppliers* short-term 
credits. If private sector debts were to 
be taken into account in the chart 
printed below, some 18 per cent of 
Iran’s hard currency earnings would 
seem to go towards paying interest and 
capital on foreign debts. 


The bill for growth 16 

% ‘Debt servicing ratio of the public suctm - % 



Mark,/ 


Iran is, in fact, emerging from a pretty 
dense investment wood, though whether 
it ought to plunge straight into another 
one remains to be seen. The programmes 
for Phantoms, guns, ships, dams, silos, a 
whole complex of east European metal 
working factories, not to mention the big 
Russian steelmill at Isfahan, are well over 
half complete. The gas to pay for the 
mill and its future extensions has started 
to flow. More important the main dollar 
cost of building the first $500 million 
stage of the $678 million pipeline to 
deliver gas to Russia is at last done 
The story of this gas trunkline project, 
together with the steelmill and the tale 
of Iran’s gigantic petrochemical project 
at Bandar Shahpur, accounts for much 
of Iran’s fresh borrowing in the past two 
years. The gas line to Russia started out 
in 1966 with a price of $500 million on 
it. Raising capacity by one-fifth to over 
1.6 billion cubic feet of gas a day (over 
one-third for use in Iran, the rest bound 
for Russia) and linking up Shiraz and 


In 1966 Iran went in at Bandar Shahpur 
with Allied Chemical of the United 
States on what was then, and remains, 
the largest fertiliser and petrochemical 
project outside the developed world, 
and which with two smaller American 
shared plants makes Iran much the 
largest chemical producer in the region. 

Shahpur’s original cost was put at a 
fairly notional $172 million. It was to be 
built foj exports on a specially land-filled 
area at the top of the Persian Gulf. 
Kellogg was made managing contractor, 
but 37 other main contracts went into 
the design. When the Suez canal closed 


other extensions, all brought the estimate 
for the line up by 36 per cent to nearly 
$700 million. More serious, the foreign 
exchange content (about 70 per cent of 
the whole) rose more than the total cost, 
mostly because the Suez canal closed in 

1967- 

Then, the brand new pipe rolling 
mill to be built for Iran by the American 
company, Torrance, was supposed to roll 
80 per cent of the 500,000 tons of wide 
diameter pipe used in the line. In the 
event the mill was late and started 
poorly. Steel suppliers (notably the 
Japanese) were more interested in selling 
pipe than plate and the upshot was that 
less than one-tenth of the line has been 
rolled in Iran. Ironically the Plan’s tactic 
in 1968-69 of delaying payments to the 
contractor backfired ; during the delay 
the world steel glut turned to a shortage, 
much to the industry’s surprise, and, 
bingo, costs miles away in Iran, whose 
pipeline was itself one big reason for 
the world shortage, were up again. 


the cost of the project, which by end- 
1966 had already been upped to $192 
million, rose once more. For much of 
1968 the French chemical plant industry 
was at a standstill as a result of the 
student and industrial unheavals that 
summer. This was the first blow at 
Shahpur, as the complex depended upon 
a French gas desulphurisation process. 

Next came the American port strike on 
the east coast. Major shipments for 
Shahpur were to be seen crowing the 
United States to San Francisco, pro¬ 
ceeding by boat back through the 
Panama canal to Hamburg, thence by 


Snags at Shahpur 
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land to Persia. One British ship carry¬ 
ing vital bits and pieces holed up in 
Capetown with boiler trouble, arrived a 
month late in the Persian Gulf where it 
collided with an American vessel also 
bound for Shahpur. The private and 
public sectors in Iran failed to come up 
with housing and jetties. Six gas wells 
had to be sunk instead of three and one 
of them caught fire. 

The plant makes, among other things 
1,500 tons of sulphur a day. But while 
Shahpur vas being built the world 
sulphur price collapsed. In addition 
Iran’s own demand for ammonia 
fertilisers is now 240,000 tons and rising 
at 20 per cent or more a year. So 
the recently planned barter deal with 
India, swapping Indian railway waggons 
for ammonia from Shahpur, raises 
the question of Iran having to import 
ammonia itself or building an inland 
plant to satisfy its own demand. 

It is thus rather impressive that the 
project is only six months late and that 
with higher interest rates the total cost 
of the project seems to have gone up 
only as far as $230 million. The second 
stage which would push the cost much 


higher has disappeared for the time 
being in the squeeze on government 
resources* yet with the world sulphur 
price in ruins the economics of the 
project have taken such a bashing that in 
theory only this second stage would 
justify the total cost. Such, in an exag¬ 
gerated instance, are the problems of 
industrialising from scratch. 

Nor is Allied Chemical in any shape 
to contemplate the second stage. Its own 
management has been through an 
unhappy upheaval and the company’s 
original ambition, which so endeared it 
to Iran, of creating a foreign fertiliser 
market for itself based on Bandar Shah¬ 
pur, has been put in limbo. 

The snag is that as these gigantic 
projects are finished Iran will now have 
to start servicing the bulk of foreign 
currency debts incurred building them 
(though out of the higher foreign 
exchange revenue from operating them). 
But at least the graph of fresh debts 
should flatten o>ut for a while as i't 
reaches $700 million to $800 million 
gross a year in the near future. It 
remains to be seen how soon Iran will 
take its next large-scale investment jump. 


The pace quickens... 

If we want the economy to be self-generating we must be prepared mentally for 
$50 million industrialists Hushang Ansary 


Iran’s attitude has been Carlyle’s : * every 
noble work (is at first impossible.” Iran 
has ignored the prophets of economic 
doom, and comiqitted -its oil dollars 
before, not after, they reach the bank. 
The government receives the country’s 
oil money. So, in the first stage, it was 
the government which put it to work as 
a multiplier in the economy. 

By one count 28,000 people have been 
working near Isfahan building Iran’s first 
steel mill. Iron ore and coal for the mill 
have been developed and linked to (it by 
several hundred miles of rail. This in 
turn opens up the ancient economies of 
Yazd and Kerman. South again of 
Kerman, chromite has been found and is 
being exported (150,000 tons of 50 per 
cent ore per year) through the once for¬ 
gotten port of Bandar Abbas. Develop¬ 
ment of Bandar Abbas is decisive in order 
to exploit one of the biggest single open¬ 
cast copper deposits in the world at Sar 
Cheshmeh near Kerman, 300 million 
tons of it at least, with a particularly 
rich layer of ore lying on the tup. 
Depending on how far the world copper 
price falls in the next few years, and 
on whether Iran can persuade Selection 
Trust to increase output as the mining 
grade also falls, the mine should bring 
in upwards of $150 million a year in 


exports by the mid-1970s. 

From the oilfields Iran has built its 
pipeline to Russia, the longest wide-bore 
line in the world. This led to the govern¬ 
ment-controlled pipe rolling mill in 
Ahvaz ; the private sector built a sheet 
rolling mill there to match. North at 
Arak the government is finishing a 
Russian metal working plant to make 
cranes, towers, bridges, agricultural 
machinery and the like. Reynolds 
Aluminium has joined the government 
in a 45,000 ton aluminium plant* 
Between Ahvaz and Arak lies Dez on 
the Khuzestan plain, where the great 
Dez dam is at last coming into its own 
with an outcrop of agribusiness below it 
prompting the construction of sugar 
mills, silos, roads and so on. John Deere 
has a farm machinery plant at Arak. 

Another major pole of government 
investment is in the heart of Azerbaijan 
in the north-west of Iran, at the town Of 
Tabriz. Here the roads from Russia and 
Europe (further developed since the 
Suez canal closed) meet with the rail¬ 
ways on their way to Pakistan and India. 
At Tabriz the ‘Rumanians have built 
and are now improving a tractor plant* 
The Czechs are budding a machine tod 
Complex for the govemment, around 
which will be grouped a ball bearing 



plant (SKF), a gearbox factory, and 
three diesel engine plants (built by 
Dorman Diesel, a subsidiary of English 
Electric, by Leyland and by Mercedes). 

In this early stage of industrialisation 
there seemed little alternative to the 
government taking the lead—even six 
years ago very few groups were ready to 
chance their arms by investing wholesale 
in Iran’s economy. The government 
bought its factories from those to whom it 
could barter oil and gas, namely from the 
countries of eastern Europe. Now Iran's 
private sector, often in partnership with 
western companies, has started to take 
up the running in industrial investment. 
But it will have to cope with two legacies 
from this first stage of Iran’s industrial¬ 
isation. The government is established as 
a competitor in metal fabricating. And 
many specifications, components and 
machines in Iran come from the rather 
isolated technology of eastern Europe. 

and the race 
changes 

Up to now private industry has gone 
for simple import substitution in part¬ 
nership with foreign investors—American 
and German pharmaceuticals, small 
household goods, batteries, Philips wire¬ 
lesses and the like. B. F. Goodrich has 
long had a highly profitable joint deal 
making tyres. Firestone followed later. 
Nowhere has more money been made 
than in the car industry. Rootes, with 
wealthy Iranians, has Iran’s best car 
plant making a small saloon car modified 
for the exhausting Iranian market. 
American Motors, Rover and Citroen 
have similar deals. The investor in Iran 
gets tariff protection and a five year 
tax holiday. He finds a booming con¬ 
sumer market conveniently concentrated 
in Teheran but extending now into the 
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cities beyond. Car production, for 
example, has jumped in four years from 
nothing to 30,000 vehicles a year. But 
Iran's car industry is also a classic 
instance of the snags of import substitu¬ 
tion. With protection, imports of cars 
have fallen dramatically. But as produc¬ 
tion really means little more than 
assembly, Iran's imports of car parts 
and chassis have soared (as the chart on 
the previous page shows). 

Iran’s private sector is thus on an 
import merry-go-round which it will 
take a while to get off. Its imports exceed 
(though until this year grew much less 
fast than) imports by the public sector. 
What makes Iran's new phase of 
development so intriguing is that while 
the Plan and Finance ministries cut back 
the public sector, the ministry of 
Economy under Mr Hushang Ansary has 
orders to push the private sector into the 
complex next step in import substitution. 

The common aim of all three is 
to get the government out of new 
industrial investment, except as a 
minority partner, even in heavy 
industries which it has so far dominated 
such as petrochemicals, steel and 
machine tools. The ministry of Economy 
now uses its hold on industrial 
licences: to frustrate private investment 
in plants which it considers to be too 
small ; to sanction expansion of existing 
plant to an economic size before allow¬ 
ing In a new competitor ; and often to 
pitchfork would-be entrepreneurs* 
foreign and home bred, into the arms of 
an institution unique to Iran which other 
industrialising countries should study. 

The Industrial Mining and Develop¬ 
ment Bank of Iran (IMDBI) is a remark¬ 
able institution run by remarkable men. 
Some 82 per cent of it is privately 
held in Iran, the rest by 20 north 
American and west European corpora¬ 
tions (almost all big banks). The bulk of 
its borrowing is from the World Bank 
in hard currency and it gets easy rial 


credit from the Iranian government and 
in the form of an interest free loan from 
the Iranian Central Bank. It is now 
borrowing a lot more from the World 
Bank and in Germany. It also adminis¬ 
ters a few big government investments in 
industry. 

IMDBI's simplest function has been 
as marriage broker for private investors, 
putting Iranians and foreigners together, 
encouraging with loans and equity the 
creation of sensible sized units in sensible 
industries. It drafted a new company 
law (based on Britain's) to make new 
industrial firms conform to standards 
which would allow their shares to be 
sold to the public. It has had modest 
success, notably with the Neishabour 
Sugar Company south of Mashad, in 
getting the shares of large enterprises 
publicly held. Much depends on 
IMDBI's own shares and those of its 
investments becoming acceptable enough 
to create the capital market which Iran 
desperately lacks. 

However, IMDBI’s really original 
part has been to hold the balance in 
big investment projects between foreign 
and Iranian investors. It is used as a 
sort of stakeholder by government and 
by private domestic and foreign investors 
alike. When IMDBI holds the voting 
balance of a company, both foreign and 
Iranian shareholders can hold minority 
shares without feeling that they have 
ceded control to each other. As IMDBI 
vets the management too the system 
seems to work. 

IMDBI and its state-owned opposite 
number, IDRO (the Industrial Develop¬ 


ment and Renovation Organisation), are 
directly involved in just this way in most 
of the semi-private projects in Tabriz, 
Ahvaz and Arak. In Shiraz IMDBI 
holds the 20 per cent balancing share 
between Siemens of Germany and the 
Iranian government in a modem tele¬ 
phone equipment plant. It holds a 
similar stake in a Nippon Electric micro- 
wave plant, at Shiraz ; in this case the 
government’s own 40 per cent share 
has also been put under the control of 
IMDBI. 

The power conferred on IMDBI, if 
only in the shape of the profits it can 
make for its shareholders by having first 
refusal on major industrial projects, is 
immense. In the next year or so private 
investment will exceed two-thirds of all 
investment in Iran ; already nearly two- 
thirds of this total private investment 
is assisted in some way by IMDBI. Its 
power is hard to abuse, however, because 
IMDBI depends so much on the govern¬ 
ment and on the World Bank for finance, 
and upon the ministry of Economy 
continuing to channel licences through 
it. For the ministry, IMDBI is a useful 
way of avoiding favouritism when, in 
order to prevent too many small invest¬ 
ments, it simply doles out licences to 
IMDBI as its chosen instrument. 

Since Ansary became minister, Iran 
has gone hard for a new strategy which 
if it succeeds will also be something of a 
blueprint for others to follow. His tactic 
is to offer foreigners a place in Iran's 
booming economy protected by tariffs 
and tax holidays in return for two 
undertakings. First, the new company’s 



Made in Iran—some of it 
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INDUSTRIAL DEVROPMENT & 
RENOVATION ORGANIZATION OF IRAN 

IDRO was established in 1967 by an Act of Parlia¬ 
ment as a holding company. It was authorised to 
establish and participate in industrial mining and 
service companies and related activities in develop¬ 
ment and renovation of industries. Although 
wholly owned by the Government of Iran, the law 
exempts IDRO irom all general rules and regulations 
pertaining to government organizations so that it 
can operate with complete autonomy as a private 
company. It is bound by its own constitution and 
the Commercial Code of Iran. 

Since its inception IDRO has made great strides 
forward. Its investment in subsidiary companies in 
1969 increased by 100% in relation to that of 1968 
reaching the 5496 million Rials ($74 millions) mark. 
Planned investment for 1970 is 3S80 million Rials 
($45 millions). The number of subsidiary companies 
has increased from four in 1967 to fifteen in 1970. 
Distribution of investment is varied and embraces 
most major lines of economic activities. 

IDRO is actively engaged in heavy and light 
engineering, processing, mining, and service indus¬ 
tries. Iran Tractor Plant with an ultimate capitalisa¬ 


IDRO 


tion of6200 million Rials ($83 millions) will produce 
tractors for home and foreign markets. Planned 
investment in Tabriz Machine Tool Plant which will 
produce machine tools of all kinds, electric motors, 
pumps, compressors, and small diesel engines, is 
5600 million Rials ($75 millions). Arak Machine 
Building Plant which will produce cranes, boilers, 
construction machinery, agricultural implements, 
and heavy process equipment will eventually require 
a capital of 7500 million Rials ($100 millions). 
Aluminum Reduction Plant with a capital of 3750 
million Rials ($50 millions) will produce aluminum 
for export as well as meeting home demand. Four of 
IDRO’s joint ventures with major European and 
American investors in 1969 have started exploration 
for copper and sulphur in southern Iran. Hitherto, 
results are quite encouraging. Negotiations are in 
progress to set up joint ventures for exploration in 
other areas. Iran's geology and surface manifesta¬ 
tions of mineralization are proving quite attractive. 

IDRO has set a policy of balanced decentralization 
and is encouraging entrepreneurial approach to the 
operation of its subsidiaries. In order to provide the 
entrepreneur of the future with modem manage¬ 
ment tools, IDRO has undertaken a comprehensive 
training program. So far nearly 3000 candidates 
have participated in various programs offered in 
Iran. Grants were made available to 280 young 
talents to attend management training and obtain 
practical experience in Europe and U.S.A. 


GROUP CAPITAL EXPENDITURE IN 
MILLIONS OF RIALS AND THE NUMBER 
OF COMPANIES IN THE GROUP 
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a name for investors to know 


435, Takhte Jamshid St. Tehran, Iran. 



Banking 
in Iran 



THE 

IRANO BRITISH 
BANK 

(Incorporated in Iran) 

Subscribed Capital: Rials 200 million 


Head Office: 

P.O. Box 1584, Avenue Saadi, Tehran, Iran 

Telegraphic Address: "Iranobritish" 
Codes: PETERSONS 3rd BENTLEYS 2nd 

Branches at 

Tehran, Abadan, Braim, Ahwaz, Khorramshahr, 
Bandar Abbas, Isfahan and Tabriz. 

Associated Banks: 

THE CHARTERED BANK 

(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 

Head Office: 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 

THE EASTERN BANK LIMITED 

Head Office: 2 & 3 Crosby Square, London, E.C.3 



The Largest Commercial Bank in Iran 


Capital & Reserves: over Rb 4,339,000,000 
Tatal Deposits: about Rb 86,517,974,714 
Total Assets: over Rb 107,634,113,796 

(as at 22nd August, 1970) 

Head Office: fartfowsi Ave„Tehran, Irao. 
Cable: Booh Mali, Tehran. 
Telephone: 310361-311361. 

Telex: 2481. 

BRANCHES ABRBAB: 

GERMANY: 

Ost-West Str. B3, Hamburg 11. 
ENGLAND: 

7-8 King Street London, E.C.2. 
Cumberland House, High St, Kensington, 
London, W.8. 

DUBAI: 

P.0. Box 1894 Deira, Dnbai. 

U.S.A.: 

62B Madison Ave., N.Y. 10022. 

Bank Melli Iran, over 41 years of 
experience and its 850 branches, is 
always ready to render all Banking 
Services for businessmen and tourists. 
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product must contain a specific ration of 
Iranian added value. Second, it must 
undertake after two or three years to 
export a given proportion—in the early 
haggling Ansary has been suggesting as 
much as one-third—of its production. 
“You may have our market," Ansary 
effectively tells foreign investors, “only 
if you use Iran as your exporting base 
to the rest of our region.” 

Such undertakings are bound (particu¬ 
larly if expressed as guarantees) to 
frighten some people off—-as they 
did Dunlop in the final negotia¬ 
tions for Iran’s third tyre plant. More 
usually, bargaining leads to a settlement 
because Iran is a good regional centre 
from which to export, and its splendid 
market, while a long way behind 
Japan’s, is otherwise the most prosperous 
on the Middle and Far Eastern main¬ 
land. At the same time Iran has cut a lot 
of niggling export taxes and is now pretty 
relaxed about foreign management and 
equity holding. 

How well the tactic will work is hard 
to predict. Regional jealousies must 
hamper it ; foreign investors may stand 
out against it. The lure, Iran’s economy. 


though juicy, might vanish ; a fall-off 
in demand for refrigerators and other 
consumer durables at the first sign of an 
official squeeze last year showed how 
brittle Iran’s new cash economy can be. 

Such brittleness alone suggests that 
new investment should be in intermediate 
goods—in gearboxes, engin e s - and be ar* 
ings, for example, rather than in more 
car plants. But when tariffs are put on 
imports of components in order to 
protect a fledgling Iranian components 
industry, the costs of Iran’s existing 
assembly industry will soar. It is this 
critical step in industrialisation which 
has caught out many a worthy country. 
For one like Iran simultaneously pushing 
hard for new export markets it also 
leads straight and unashamedly to “ split 
pricing ” of exports, or to be less mealy- 
mouthed about it, to dumping in the 
Japanese manner. It is a legitimate 
policy at this stage. But it creates distor¬ 
tions in an economy which only very 
determined generations to come will be 
able to sort out when the time is right 
to do so. This is part of Japan’s trade 
war problems today, and on a much 
smaller scale it will eventually be Iran’s. 


Cross currents in oil 

I sometimes think that intelligent businessmen should see farther than their own 


Ninety per cent of Iran’s oil is produced 
and exported by "the so-called consor¬ 
tium of western companies. As in other 
oil countries *the companies pay Iran a 
royalty and tax based on a “ posted 
price ” for oil calculated years ago 
when crude oil fetched more in world 
markets than it does today. So, para¬ 
doxically, as the actual price for oil 
falls the oil countries* share of produc¬ 
tion proceeds goes up. But the consor¬ 
tium is ■still, in Iranian eyes, a typically 
western outfit of companies. To Iran 
they seem concerned only with this 
year’s profit; they are unforgivably big 
(pre-tax profits of the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey alone equal 
nearly one-quarter of Iran’s gnp) ; they 
are involved in 'their own price wars, 
and think little, in Aort, about Iran. 
Every one of the major Anglo-Saxon 
members of the consortium—even BP 
with just over a 40 per cent share in 
the consortium—owns at least one 
larger production share elsewhere in 
the Middle East or Africa. 

Iran’s method of dealing with con¬ 
flicts of interest inside the consortium as 
to expose them while portraying itself 
as the friend of the West in oil matters, 


the one stable and strategic oil pro¬ 
ducing country in the Middle East with 
a population to feed. This policy has 
worked, particularly since the scare of 
the Arab oil embargo in 1967 . Iran has 
managed to get the reversion erf some 
of the unused consortium areas for 
leading to independent oil companies ; 
it has persuaded the consortium, ^ on 
grounds of insurance against possible 
disruption, to invest more in facilities 
than it would, left 'to itseOf, have done ; 
it has threatened to legislate away the 
old 1954 agreement, which licensed the 
present consortium, before it comes up 
for its first optional renewal in nine 
years’ time ; it has got oil from the 
consortium at a knockdown price for 
export by its own National Iranian Oil 
Company to non-consortium markets 
(mostly in eastern Europe) ; and Sn the 
past two years it has coaxed loans or 
loan backing from the consortium in 
advance of production. But the real 
aim, much higher exports, has been 
only partly achieved. Production by the 
consortium has been increasing by 
between 10 and per cent a year. 

But even thbiiioreifcrt jR^dnotion, 
higher though St is than in most other 


Iran’s case for more 
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long established oil producers, 
disguises the fact 'that, with the Suez 
canal closed, the consortium actually 
exports less oil to western Europe each 
year. The mainstay of Iran’s oil is no 
longer 'the west but (that teigest oil 
importer dn the world, Japan. Neariy 
half of Iran’s oil now goes to Japan, 
and Japan gets nearly half of its oil 
from Iran. As a result Iran sells four 
times as much oil to Japan today than 
it sold in 1965. Iranian heavy oil is just 
right for Japan’s massive fuel oil needs, 
and it is cheap. New oil finds in south¬ 
east Asia may 'take some, though not 
all, of Japan’s future growth from 
Iran : south-east Asian oil, though 
generalTly too light for Japan, contains 
less sulphur than Iran’s and is thus 
useful in Japan’s belated drive against 
pollution. 

To depend so heavily on the major 
oil companies and on the market of 
one country is not comfortable. During 
the 1960s NIOC pioneered a aerie* of 
joint production deals with a higher 
take per barrel for Iran and ending with 
the now fashionable method of using 
foreign partners imply as exploration 
contractors and part risk takers. Three 
of these deals have started to pay off 
with 'the result that 10 per cent of 
Iran’s oil now comes from non- 
consortium sources. This proportion has 
been growing rapidly. The latest of 
these ventures to come on stream 
includes the Indian government as a 
minority partner—an example which, 
with the recent ammonia deal, illus¬ 
trates Iran’s aim to tie its region of 
the world to its own burgeoning oil 
and gas economy. NIOC aho euppkes 
the Madras refinery in which it has a 
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1 exploration arrange- 
stan which, if success¬ 
ively capture the lion’s 
<n’s oil market for Iran. 
NIOC is a Jilareholder in a South 
African refinery, also to be supplied 
with Iranian < 41 . It seems to be arrang¬ 
ing a similar detail with Thailand. Such 
ventures, however, will be small for 
many years yet beside what could be 
done for Iran’s oil if it could be got to 
Europe more Cheaply. Some Iranian oil 
has been sold by the oil companies to 
Israel, or carried by way of Israel’s 
pipeline by-passling the Suez isthmus, to 
Europe. But, understandably in view 
Of tits reflations with the Arab world, this 
is not a method of getting oil to Europe 
officially encouraged by Iran. 

Iran’s flattest initiative to thlis end has 
brought it into direct conflict with the 
consortium again. Bechtel of San 
Francisco and Entrepose of France have 
put up a scheme, long talked of tin Iran, 
to build on a fixed price contract a 
wide diameter pipeline from the south¬ 
ern oil fields nortliwards by way of 
Rezayeh and thence due west across 
the mountains of Turkey tx> the eastern 
Mediterranean port of Iskanderun. The 
nominal cost on the line is about 
$700 million (£300 million). It would 
be 42 inches wlide and about 1,200 
miles long. In its first phase it could 
carry 45 million tons a year of crude 
oil and in its second 70 million tons, or 
over twice what the consortium now 
sends to Europe by tanker. Avoiding Iraq 
and Syria, the line is a wonderfully attrac¬ 
tive odea for Iran’s oil men and its poli¬ 
ticians, including the Shah. For it is 
a way of by-passing the Suez canal; of 
forcing the consortium if they will use 
it >to sell more Iranian oil in Europe ; 
of capturing virtually (all of Turkey’s 
handy little market; of re-entering the 
southern Mediterranean which Iran’s 
oil has been unable (to reach since 1967 
through the Suez canal; and above all 
of getting Iran’s oil within striking 
distance of eastern Europe just when the 
closing of .the canal had begun to make 
this promising new market seem 
unreachable. 

The snag is money. About $600 mil¬ 
lion in hard currency loans might have 
to be found between Iran and Turkey. 
Lehman Brothers in New York have 
devised a scheme by which the tariffs on 
carrying oil through 'the line would 
alone service tiie loans, provided the 
consortium guarantees to keep the line 
full. The Iranian and Turkish govern¬ 
ments could hardly guarantee the loam 
Qtiefvibe, and for this reason, as well as 
iifjp^WJfcCause of -the massive load on 
Ira^tf%^sources, the World Bank and 
most*; 4 f Han’s financial men are 



unhappy about the project, at least for Iraq and (once by way of Tapline across 
the near future. Jordan, Syna and Lebanon) Saudi 

The consortium companies have their Arabia, as 'their main sources of supply 

own eyes on east European markets and for Europe. Iran meanwhile worries 

see no reason to underwrite an attempt that a golden chance is passing it 

by Iran to bag them for itself. More- by. Higher Libyan prices, a tanker 

over, the oil companies have only Shortage dn western Europe, the closing 

recently spent a lot on supertankers of Tapline and the many other disruptive 

which, so (they claim, can get Olid to events in the Middle East all now sup- 

Europe by the Cape as cheaply as the port Iran’s case. NIOC and the Turks 

pipeline, and on thedr huge loading have lately had some success in per- 

fadlliities at Rharg Island in the Persian suading individual members of the con- 

Guilff. The companies seem to prefer soitium to break ranks by showing an 

through political thick and thin the interest in the scheme. Even so, the new 

accessible, mostly low sulphur and pipeline is an idea whose logic will fit 

(while the Suez oanall is closed) cheaper awkwardly into Iran’s hard pressed 

oils of North Africa, Nigeria, northern domestic economy. 



First get oil out of the ground ... 



, more important getk out of the country 
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The hardest row to hoe 

The agricultural system in this country is a way of living, if you take one part 
you have taken all A deputy prime minister 

What could a gilt do left with one-tenth of a hectare of land, even worse, what 
could a man do ? No, that is not the fate of my people, to live miserably like 
beggars The Shah 


On top of 'its heady dose of industry 
Iran Mill (bias ia hangover from (the feudal 
days before land reform in its “ tradi¬ 
tional sector ” — a jargon term for 
farming* 'There are 3 million farming 
families in Iran, 15 million soulb maybe, 
no one quite knows. Most of these 
(tribesmen apart) now own the 'land 
which, under the old spasmodic share- 
cropping system, ‘they happened -to be 
farming <When (land reform exploded 
about them. Another 1 million or so 
work in the fields for wages, sometimes 
of shilling's and pennies a day. Because 
land reform went so smoothly, and 
because each strip of land in the villages 
was generally distributed to those 
actuality farming it, production in the 
fields has jogged along well despite the 
social upheaval. The Chart on this 
page is taken from the American 
Department of Agriculture’s figures 
which are considered more reliable than 
Iran’s. 

Given the drift to the cities this is 
not a 'bad achievement ; to visit the 
countryside after a gap of four years is 
to notice transistor wiirelesises, bicycles, 
above all shops (accoutrements of 
wealth or crediit ?) which were not 
there before. But much doubt exists 
over whether Iran’s fanning is doing as 
well as it might. Its wheat and rice 
yields on irrigated land compare poorfy 
with those obtained in Pakistan and in 
the Punjab. (Though g l iven ittre Persian 


taste for Persians superlative long 
grained rice, getting the country used 
to miracle crops of short grained rice 
will be an uphill job.) At the same 
dime 'die dominance Of middlemen and 
the governments determined policy of 
holding down food prices in die towns 
allow Kittle of Iran’s phenomenal rise in 
income to be shared, through higher 
foodstuff pnibes, with the peasant. 

Iran rightly set up credit 
co-operatives in the villages as the first 
step ‘towards efficiency after land 
reform. There are now 8,400 co¬ 
operatives, some more co-operative 
than others, with 1.4 million members. 
But 'they and their government sponsors 
are undercapitalised and much of the 
credit was used 'by the peasants to buy 
their land tin the first place. Iran there¬ 
fore says <thlat the next 'logical step is to 
create jobs by encouraging agribusiness 
on 'a Californian fscaile on 'land not pre¬ 
viously farmed at all, and secondly to 
form agricultural corporations whose 
Shareholders would be the peasants. 

They would get their shares in return 
for pooling 1 their land together (inito 
more efficient units — every peasant a 
shareholder 'in the (land he works. Com¬ 
parison with a country like India beg¬ 
gared by 'lack of foreign exchange will 
not do, Iran says, because Iran has the 
resources to aim higher 'than eternal 
smalll farming. A number of outsiders— 
the most remarkable an expatriate 


Crops despite land reform... 

BQOQ 



Iranian famous in California as “the 
largest almond grower an the world ”— 
have arrived to set up agribusiness ven¬ 
tures on the land 'below Dez. From here 
early asparagus will be flown to north 
Europe before an asparagus tip 
breaks ground anywhere else; here 
tomatoes, sugar cane, allfaKa (for 
Japan) and grain will be grown and 
processed on a north American scale; 
already 2,000 people work on the Haft 
Tapeh sugar complex, each earning an 
average wage of over £100 a mouth. 

Twenty agriculturall corporations are 
dotted through Iran in which the local 
farmers have pooled their land in 
return for shares. Some are impressive, 
notably in Gorgan by the Caspian and 
a brilliantly run Uttft* one near Isfahan, 
which was the first to be set up. But 
so they ought to be, for the govern¬ 
ment pumps into them very cheap 
crediit, seeds and fertilisers, water, pre¬ 
ferential crop contracts, extension ser¬ 
vices and development corps workers. 
The corporations may also import what 
equipment they wish unlike the ordinary 
farmer who (tends to be restricted to 
Rumanian tractors made in Iran. 

All 'this seemed very splendid until 
the young men at the Plan and a remark¬ 
able gentleman at 'the World Bank 
pointed out, not always coolly, that a 
disproportionate share of resources was 
being awarded to a minute part of the 
land which needs hdlp. Iran has not, 
the 'resources, ithey argued, to absorb 
in industry and agribusiness 'the huge 
new labour force that would be 
created by the modern equivalent of a 
wholesale “ enclosure ’* movement; 



Thi Quasi), with her husband's constituents 
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They own, they farm, they vote; and prosper ? 

better then to devote more attention to 
the nation’s largest semi-skilled labour 
force, «tfhe smalH farmer. 

One of (the troubles is that no one 
really knows Ihow much waiter Iran has 
(except that it iis 'too little). Of 17 mil¬ 
lion acres of “ farmed ” ‘land, 7^ million 
acres are said 'to be irrigated. But some 
of thlis is by (seasonal flooding ; a lot is 
by the ingeriious and ancient system of 
irrigation by underground qanaits, now 
outmoded and their water levels 
endangered by the proliferation of tube 
wells left by the landlords ; and some 
is by dams. Iran’s dams (eight complete, 
four nearly so, umpteen planned) make 
a istory in themselves; but it can be 
said that too often the water they have 
harnessed has been poorly used at the 
level of the peasant’s tiny farm, and 
only a small proportion of the electricity 
they generate goes to the farming 
villages. 

So much good reason and emotion 
lay in ‘the arguments for and against 
qulick conversion to large scale farming, 
that it began to resemble departmental 
war earlier this year. The protagonists 
of agribusiness and corporations said 
that the peasant is so rooted in the 
past that he cannot use modem 
methods. The planners objected that 
the jungle of agricultural bureaucracy 
and 'the lack of facilities or price incen¬ 
tives have prevented small farmers 
from actually getting water. The res¬ 
ponsibility of the aggressive ministry of 
Water and Power in charge of Iran’s 
dams ends once k has got die water as 
far as the “ 100 hectare (247 acre) 
headgate.” Emotion is sharpened 
because the debate rages around the 
sPmtiye ears of the Shah, who b both 
I JmA’£' leading apostle of efficiency and 


of the advantages of scale, but who is 
also the champion and creator of Iran’s 
landowning peasant whose pride in 
farming his own 'land has for seven 
years been the Shah’s very personal 
political base. 

The agribusiness and corporation 
men have now 'limited their ambitions. 
Their aim and the Shah’s is to exhibit, 
not to impose, large scale farming to 
the small farmer as a better cash 
alternative to 'the old patchwork pat¬ 
terns. There is already in the govern¬ 
ment, thanks to the debate, a greater 
awareness of the needs and qualities 
of small farmers who, because of their 
anoienit sharecropping role, tended to 
lie seen in Teheran as yokels. (In the 
showpiece Dez area they are also Arab.) 

Fami processing plants below Dez, for 
instance, should in future be designed 


By now it may be apparent that Iran 
enjoys benevolent, autocratic rule— 
nowhere more than in foreign and 
defence policy, but effectively in 
economic and social policy too. 
Westerners brought up as liberal 
Christians tend to deplore autocracy 
as such, and to proclaim the rights 
of the individual. The teaching of 
Islam is quite different, as for 
instance expressed by the Iman Ali’s 
message 1,300 years ago to Malek Ashtar, 


large enough to absorb small farmers’ 
produce (alongside that of the agri- 
businessmen. There ought (and prob¬ 
ably now will be fodder plants for use 
in intensive caittle rearing and for use 
by the peripatetic tribesmen who Tear 
anything up to towo-thirds of Ivan’s live¬ 
stock. Now, without their khans, their 
families multiplying with better health, 
their partuses almost ruined by weather 
in the early 1960s, the .tribes are abo 
suffering the consequences of over- 
slaughtering. Imports of livestock on 
the hoof into Iran, mostly illegal, have 
soared. For its distances and its tribes 
Iran is a suitable case for, and has 'long 
discussed, travelling abattoirs and 
refrigeration on the American pattern. 
The small farmer needs more inter- 
toasonlal storage and the incentive of 
higher prices to produce out of season. 
The government, having rightly regu¬ 
lated it, may eventually encourage less 
cautious drilling for water, which now, 
in the words of an admittedly over¬ 
excited Israelii hydaologist, “condemns 
some of idhese people to eternal sub¬ 
sistence in the name of conserving the 
water table.” 

Lastly ithe Agricultural Development 
Fund of Iran, a rural version ((though 
state owned) of IMDBI, ought now to 
search out Iran’s large diass of medliuim- 
sized fanners — those Individual far¬ 
mers forgotten after ‘land reform who 
should be, but are not, on the verge of 
agricultural 'take-off. As tit is, AFDI only 
invests in farming companies, hatcheries 
and intensive rearing, and heavily in 
agribusiness. Any foreigner with capital 
for farming and an eye for export 
markets is being welcomed with open 
arms into Iran — quite rightly, so long 
ais Iran’s own farmers also get their 
fair crack of the whip. 


governor of Egypt. “ The dissatisfaction 
of many,” he wrote, “ is not worth the 
satisfaction of a few, but the dissatis¬ 
faction of a few should not be allowed to 
affect the satisfaction of many.” Such 
dicta are rarely seen as old fashioned in 
the Moslem world. In a favourite 
Persian phrase the Shah “rules like 
Omar, ana judges like Ali, but never does 
either like Osman.” By modem western 
standards both Omar and Ali erred on 
the side of harshness: by Moslem 


A question of time 

People make the Shah take decisions because they don’t want to take the blame 
themselves The Queen 

When my father went, I saw that everything crumbled within 24 hours. I am 
trying to establish a machinery The Shah 

The party is a young tree, it needs watering The prime minister 
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standards Osman was too soft. Ira., is a 
big and increasingly complex place ; but 
it is hard to escape the fact that the 
Shah’s rule has created, for his lifetime 
at least, prospering stability which Iran 
has barely enjoyed before. 

Fifty-one years old by Iranian reckon¬ 
ing—which counts a man’s age from 
conception—the Shah has, say, 20 
years to go. For the last five or ten of 
these he will be pater patriae , and his 
son, then in his twenties, will get his first 
test in government. When the Shah was 





nearly killed five years ago the constitu¬ 
tion was amended to create a regency for 
his son during a minority ; the Queen 
would be regent with a council adminis¬ 
tering the country beneath her. She has 
turned out a remarkable woman, cour¬ 
ageous, stylish, Iranian, an influence for 
gentleness on her husband. How neces¬ 
sarily stern she would be in power only 
that eventuality could tell. 

Meanwhile the Shah’s very success 
creates dormant appetities for power 
outside the court. These would stir in 



his absence—in the aimed forces, in the 
police, in business, in politics. “ I have 
no doubt now,” says an American lawyer 
who has been working in Iran for many 
years, “ that he will go down as one of 
the great men.. The remaining questions 
are whether he will see in time me need 
to loosen up ; and if he does whether he 
would then be able to do anything about 
it.” 

One can identify at least three forms 
of government which are run by the 
Shah in Iran. The most obvious is the 
prime minister and cabinet, which he 
appoints and shuffles himself. Nowadays 
most of the cabinet belongs with more 
or less conviction to the Iran Novin 
party which controls the Majlis and 
whose head is Mr Hoveida, the present 
prime minister. Until it was created with 
consummate political stealth by the Shah 
and Hasan Ali Mansur in the early 
1960s Iran Novin had no roots, no 
beginnings. But in Teheran and unevenly 
throughout the country it has used the 
influence of office to make a coalition 
(to last at least as long as its term of 
office lasts) of local leaders, placemen, 
fragments of other parties, affiliated 
village co-operatives, labour syndicates 
and so on. 

Party control at the local level 
is, ifi the usual fashion of coalitions, a 
matter of bargaining for votes on 
separate issues. Hoveida himself spends 
more and more time on party matters, 
trying to make Iran Novin endure. Its 
young professionals have unexpectedly 
won struggles—for instance over the 
party secretaryship last year—inside the 
party. Iran Novin is aided by the govern¬ 
ment holding periodic public cabinet 
meetings in the provinces with all the 
attendant advance work which builds a 
political network. There have recently 
been local elections in which Iran 
Novin’s coalitions have done better than 
others. It is quite possible that a stable 
one-party system will now grow up 
beneath the Shah. Some devolution of 
power and patronage to the ostanders— 
the provincial governors general—has 
taken place, though these are more 
personal representatives of the Shah 
than of his government. 

The Shah’s palace is another kind of 
government. His family—the Queen, his 
sisters, his brother-in-law General 
Khatemi—are one part of it. Each has 
his or her own network to rely upon for 
advice and information. Another arm of 
this palace government consists in men 
who have been close or faithful to the 
Shah through thick and thin ; some may 
also be members of the cabinet, but their 
influence is in their personal access to 
the Shah regardless of position. This 
kitchen cabinet is, however, kept firmly 
in its place. Its members include the 


One government hurries to make time ; Mam, HIM and hairs 



The other must win It ; the prime minister and his boss 



Zahedi family! Mr Eqbal (chairman of 
NIOC) and, pre-eminently, the 
humorous and durable minister of court 
(a position which does not officially 
exist) Mr Assadoulah Alam, a kind of 
twentieth century grand vizier. In a more 
specialised role Mr Samii may also be 
counted as a member. Aho included are 
a few businessmen, bankers and new 
university men ; some of diem former 
ministers, occasionally called in for their 
advice. In this second government, 
finally, is Iran’s police and the secret 
service, known by its menacing acronym, 
Savak, answerable to and for the Shah. 

Third the Shah keeps his own counsel, 
and this, his first 20 years as king 
being what they were, he still regards as 
his most reliable machine of government. 
His is much the most skilful, political 
and diplomatic brain in Teheran. He 
has a formidable grasp and memory of 
facts in domestic and economic matters. 
His sources of outside information collec¬ 
ted through the official government and 
through the palace are large. In addi¬ 
tion he spends much of his time giving 
“ audiences ” which are long and 
exhaustive—to foreign observers, poli¬ 
ticians, missions and journalists, as well 
as to a wide array of Iranians. In these 
sessions one suspects that he gathers quite 
as much information and gratuitous 
advice as he gives. 

The strength of this system is that a 
single, little disputed and mandatory 
source of decision exists. Perhaps some 
of the quotations in this survey show 
that the man allows little room for 
ambiguity. Vet his flexibility—Bahrain, 
the perennial oil consortium solutions, 
land reform and his other “ revolutions ” 
—make the whole thing work. Though 
his first reaction is so often defensive, the 
Shah shows a capacity to heed the 
advice of his critics which constantly 
surprises them. 

The system’s weaknesses are less 
evident but they are none the less there. 

“ The larger your roof, the more snow 
you will have on it,” says a Persian 
proverb. As Iran’s economy and its 
foreign horizons widen, an easing up on 
sole responsibility might, in theory, seem 
wise. For without it when will the 
institutions for a developed country 
grow, where will the Shah’s successor 
And the pillars upon which to rest his 
royal power ? 

The three forms of government which 
have been described are nothing like as 
distinct from one another as they may 
appear. They meet and are;, reconciled 
in the person of the Shah, but they also 
interweave and intrigue far from die 
palace in those cores of Persian social 
and political life, the family and the 
“ dowreh.” Dowrehs are groups of men 
who meet regularly together, often 


crowding a drawing room or cafe to 
play interminable hands of vingt-et-un. 
The groups cut across political slogans, 
across class and trade barriers. In them 
bazaar and aristocratic qajar families 
meet. They used, before Reza Shah 
ruled, to engage in politics as well as 
cards. What they and Iran’s skein-like 
families together create is a society 
where everyone, of whatever political 
persuasion and of whatever trade, has 
access to everyone else—either directly 
or through an intermediary. The Shah’s 
governments intrigue with and against 
one another just as the best western 
bureaucracies do. The difference in Iran 
is that all know who is the permanent 
boss, all therefore tailor their opinions to 
what will best catch his ear. 

The pattern is as old as Persian 
monarchy. Paintings of its ancient kings 
almost invariably portray them seated 
facing their official government but with 
other confidants and a family member 
or two whispering advice from behind 
the throne. The main snag, as the 
decisions to be taken become more 
complex, is that the deference required— 
“ let all my royal household back before 
me,” wrote Thackeray—dulls the will of 
quite senior men to judge things for 
themselves. The young Persian profes¬ 
sionals returning to Iran are a deserved 
glory for the Shah ; yet they will in 
future be the first to chafe for more 
power of decision. To lose them again 
would be like returning the fairest jewels 
in the Peacock throne to India. When 
young men seize influence, yet decisions 
remain concentrated in the Shah, the old 
bureaucracy tends to console itself 
against both by clinging to petty tyran¬ 
nies and by remaining corrupt in the 
face of the government’s efforts to root 
corruption out. Major decisions are no 


problem in' Iran. Many of the smaller 
decision* the snow on Iran’s great new 
roof, stay uncleared. 

So may an outsider pontificate. But 
when all is said, if not done, it is hard 
to see how the Shah can loosen up 
except at enormous risk. Residual 
power to create chaos exists. Democracy 
on the western model is irrelevant if one 
is looking for something durable when 
the Shah is dead. Even in the existing 
set-up, rival institutions of power are 
jealous to a degree of more power being 
conferred on one than another of them 
—as when in recent years the respon¬ 
sibility of the Plan and the prime minis¬ 
ter’s office were expanded. There 
are those, notably Savak, whose respon¬ 
sibility and legacy is to prevent any 
loosening up and who, for instance in 
the case of dealings with Teheran’s 
students, partly undermine the Shah’s 
efforts to do so. Iran, like most developing 
countries and like many developed ones, 
does not believe in the usefulness of a 
critical press. In terms of overall 
stability, which is so badly needed in 
Iran; this has its advantages. But it 
allows corruption and bureaucratic 
inefficiency to survive longer than they 
might, and much of the press is itself 
corrupt as a result. There is also little 
public discussion of alternative courses 
of action open to government. When 
decisions must be taken, the Shah is 
therefore bound to see his as the only 
proven method of taking them without 
muddle. A great fatalist he believes he 
will be given time. Even time in a 
volcanic economy like Iran’s can be as 
beguiling as the morning air on Mount 
Demavend ; as the day wears on and 
the sun shines, the air there is suddenly 
harder to breathe, and loosening up or 
exercise of any sort becomes harder too. 



The infrastructure of dreams 

There is no more waiting for several days to see the dean and then shivering in 
front of him A dean at the University of Teheran 


Prevented from spending their budgets 
on defence, Japan’s postwar governments 
spent a lot of money instead on educa¬ 
tion. Iran, by contrast, spends over twice 
as much on defence as on education, 
flow much more is needed for the 
schools may be judged from Iran’s sad¬ 
dest legacy from the past, that less 
than two-thirds of its primary school 
age children go to school even at the 
end of a decade when those in 
school have multiplied one and a 
half times and the number of teachers 
has more than doubled. Iran benefits 
from an initiative for which the 
Shah and his family win prizes and 
praise as much out as inside Iran. This 
is the creation of the Literacy Corps, 
now made up of 18,000 army conscripts 
who may, provided they are themselves 
educated, spend their military service 
teaching in village schools. (The Liter¬ 
acy Corps has been complemented by 
similar Health, Development and even 
a Women’s corps.) They make up an 
intensely active—almost missionary— 
mixture of central government presence 
and idealism in the remote Iranian 
countryside. 

But the corpsmen (adding an eighth 
to the number of Iran’s teachers) repre¬ 
sent a once for all boost to education 
which Iran will now have to supplement 
by more orthodox government spending 
—the best of many reasons why it is 
good to find the Plan organisation and 
the ministry of Economy trying to 
release resources for social spending by 
dissuading the government from 
investing in industry. 

Development and worldly success have 
their price in Iran ; as in Japan they 
threaten its national tradition. One mem¬ 
ber of Persia's dissenting intelligentsia, 
the late Jalal Al-Ahmad, called 
this threat gharb-zadegi, “ west-toxica- 
tion.” But after many years in the 
shadows the subject is now one of 
fashionable literary debate. The Queen, 
for instance, spends much of her rapidly 
growing political capital (as well as her 
budget) trying to preserve old Persia; 
she is constantly in touch with the groups 
of younger university professors for 
whom the effort to reconcile Islam and 
Persia with the modem and secular 
world is a major preoccupation. 

No westerner can expect fully to 
understand the problems of an old and 
alien civilisation confronted by the 
modem world. Iran's chpacter is tangibly 
affected by Bersepolis, mbastrian but to 
the otjtfrideg also distinct!^ Secular and 


nationalistic. At the same time Persians 
have preserved what was best in Islam. 
They have remained outward looking, 
internationalist, spiritual, above all in the 
educated class intellectual. Further, 
Persia is the centre of the Shi’a sect, a 
more worldly and tolerant branch of 
Islam than the Sunni majority which 
lives in the Arab world and in Pakistan. 

Laminated on to this complex inheri¬ 
tance comes “ west-toxication.” Not only 
is business western, the pace of urban 
life western, sport western, the opera, 
concerts and most of the ballet at 
Teheran’s opera house western, not only 
are city dress and middle class taste 
western (and often inferior western) but 
so too are most new university text books 
and final degree courses western. The 
Arabic script will not disappear (though 
it cannot absorb technical terms and 
formulae) ; the process of using it in 
primary education has gone too far for 
it now to be dropped. Iran’s leaders 
have, besides, learned the mistakes of 
Ataturk. 

The purpose of higher education in 
Iran, says one angry traditionalist, “ has 
been for the past 40 years to educate 
second rate Frenchmen.” In fact Iran’s 
higher education has chopped and 
changed between French and English 
and American methods, depending on 
where the latest chancellor or minister 
was educated himself. Higher education 
is now in the hands of the French camp, 
giving rise to efforts at maximising the 
number of students per dollar spent, and 
such things as putting trust in computer 
analysed responses in place of written 
university entrance papers. But this is 
one of the few regrettable aspects of the 
otherwise splendid change taking place 
in Iran’s higher education, the latest of 
the Shah’s revolutions bearing many of 
the signs of success of his earlier ones. 
The university system, dominated by 
Teheran university, was until recently 
partly a grazing ground for retired poli¬ 
ticians and partly a haven for academics 
who mostly interested themselves in 
sterile and bookish western learning. The 
frictions which this induced in a student 
body, never exactly apolitical and which 
has trebled to 60,000 in ten years, may 
be imagined. 

Once convinced—largely by members 
of his family—that many of the students’ 
noisy complaints were just, the Shah 
acted characteristically abruptly. In late 
1967 he set up a new ministry for higher 
education separate from the bureau¬ 
cratic monster of school education ; in 



It's hard to explain in Farsi 


charge of it he put a brilliant French- 
trained diplomat, Majid Rahnema. In 
August, 1968, the Shah presided per¬ 
sonally over a three day conference on 
education at Ramsar. Nine of ten 
university chancellors were sacked. Part 
time * teaching by professors was 
abolished. New and sometimes brash 
faculty deans have proliferated. Farsi 
text books are being printed to go along¬ 
side, where possible, western ones. At 
Teheran university and at the mag¬ 
nificent Pahlavi university in Shiraz 
all faculties will take extra courses 
in Persian literature and history (a 
welcome change from Pahlavi’s former 
showpiece attitude). At the fine little 
Arya Mehr engineering university the 
emphasis under a new chancellor, form¬ 
erly a very creative businessman, is on 
technology for Iran ; similarly Iran’s 
agricultural colleges have at last been 
compelled to work on local farming 
problems rather than, as they used to, 
keeping to academic studies of agricul¬ 
ture often not even concerned with Iran. 

There is also a quite unprecedented 
effort to get a dialogue going between 
the authorities and the students. There 
are still occasional demonstrations and 
threats of student strikes, but little to 
compare with the rioting in the mid- 
1960s by Teheran’s highly politicised 
students. Student associations, though 
screened and kept from politics, are at 
last permitted to exist. There are con¬ 
stant efforts by the university and central 
governments and by the minister himself, 
to keep the police off the campus at 
demonstration time. For now it is a 
fragile “revolution” desperately, like 
higher education the world over except 
inevitably in Japan, short of the money 
to sustain it. Its success or failure will 
make or break a humane, Islamic yet 
modem Iran ; it will determine, says 
Majid Rahnema, “ the infrastructure of 
our dreams.” 
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Iran is rapidly transforming into a dynamic, modern industrial country. In the past decade many 
industrial projects have matured to begin exporting to neighboring countries. 
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MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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Products supplied to the world under our brand illustrate our 
desire to achieve international standards. With this goal in mind the 
Iran National has, in co-operation with Rootes of England (Crysler 
U.K.) and Germany’s Daimler-Benz, managed to supply products 
unbeatable in many world markets regarding both quality and price. 
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For Bordeaux, Schreiber was no alternative 


prime minister used different phrases, 
but his strategy is basically the same : 
redistribution of power between the 
central authority in Paris and the 
regions, reform of education to give 
universities greater autonomy and stu¬ 
dents more choice, an improvement in 
the quality of life for every French¬ 
man ; the construction of a society 
where the less favoured are given a 
much greater chance to make good. 

There is no doubt that the author 
sounds far more convincing ; and his 
analysis of the ills of French society 
goes much deeper than the platitudin¬ 
ous speech of the prime minister to the 
national assembly. But the author will 
have to be judged by his performance 
as deputy for Lorraine. The hopes he 
raised—and raises again in this book, 
which has been very well translated— 
will lie judged against his ability to put 
his ideals into action in his own con¬ 
stituency. There lies the crux ; the 
prime minister holds the reins of power 
and the influence that goes with them ; 
the author does not. In the long run 
this admirable book may have some 
influence ; in the short run it reads like 
a new manifesto tor the benefit of the 
Radical party. 

Coups de soleil _ 

THE BARREL OF A GUN 

By Ruth First. 

Allen Lane. 526 pages. 84s. 


There are those who have always been 
convinced that Africans are unfit to 
rule themselves, and there are those 
who became convinced of it when 
Westminster-type parliamentary demo¬ 
cracy failed to take roots. Even 
veterans of the anti-colonialist lobbies 
in Europe felt betrayed when headline 
after headline proclaimed “ Another 
African Coup.” But Africa’s political 
instability was inevitable, and the mili¬ 
tary takeovers predictable. 

Miss First has put her finger on it : 
Africa lacks political commitment. The 
training that Africans got from the 
colonial administrators was in bureau¬ 
cracy ; local political parties and 
initiatives were controlled. “ It could 
not be otherwise. Colonialism was based 
on authoritarian command.” Not sur¬ 
prisingly, the military governments of 
today—coalitions between officers and 
civil servants—have sacrificed political 
activity for “ efficiency.” 

The political elites that took over at 
independence soon lost their grassroots 
support. Pre-independence parties had 
no ideological content or plans, and 
they were unable to mobilise the people. 
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The fire next time _ 

THE RADICAL ALTERNATIVE 

By Jean-Jacques Servan-Schreiber. 
Macdonald . 207 pages . 45s . 

France is going through a strange 
period. Still somewhat numb from the 
brutal clash of May, 1968, it is never¬ 
theless recovering some freedom of 
movement and of ideas. Nervous and 
highly-strung whenever the dreaded 
Radical left shows its face (witness the 
disproportionate security measures 
taken in Paris last week when Alain 
Ceismar went on trial), the country is 
nevertheless going through a period of 
outward calm. Blessed with the largest 
parliamentary majority this century, 
the government has the opportunity to 
push ahead with its plans for peaceful 
revolution outlined by the prime mini¬ 
ster, M. Chaban Delmas. Will it take 
advantage of this opportunity, or will 
the government’s massive majority lead 
to a passive self-satisfaction, only to be 
shaken by another urban outburst by 
discontented intellectuals and workers ? 

The author of this book is, in a sense, 
not in a position to judge, because his 
own political bias is quite naturally 
against acknowledging the achieve¬ 
ments, whatever they may be, of a 
government to which he is opposed. 
On the other hand, he is better placed 
than anyone to diagnose the ills of 
French, and indeed western European, 
society, since he has pursued an active 
and sometimes brilliant career in 
journalism, business, and politics. He is 
the founder of the notable weekly 
L 3 Express, which he directed from its 


first issue in 1953 until 1969. Before 
that he was diplomatic editor of Le 
Monde. His book, M Le Defi Ameri- 
cain,” was a bestseller in France. He 
made a dramatic entrance into the 
French political scene earlier this year 
when he beat the Oaullist deputy in 
Nancy. At the same time he announced 
the formation of a high-powered com¬ 
mittee of bankers and businessmen to 
help in the development of Lorraine. 
Since then, however, he has received a 
bloody nose from M. Chaban-Dclmas, 
the prime minister, in the by-election at 
Bordeaux. His prestige with the Radical 
party, of which he is still, just, secre¬ 
tary-general, has suffered considerably. 
So has his image with other opposition 
parties of the non-communist left. 

M. Schireiber’s book hardly matches 
up to its title ; he mouths sentiments all 
too similiar to those espoused by the 
present government, and in particular 
by the energetic, and—like M. Servan- 
Schreiber—personally appealing, M. 
Chaban-Delmas. (Personalities and war 
records count in France ; both prota¬ 
gonists have distinguished themselves.) 
The message that the author is trying 
to put across resembles in many ways 
the speech made by the prime minister 
initiating the debate last week in the 
national assembly. The author’s pro¬ 
gramme boils down to a clarion-call 
for a renovation of industrial society, a 
change in the relationship between 
workers and employers, freedom from 
the “ frustrations, tensions, agressive- 
ness and violence ” of industrial 
societies, independence with efficiency, 
more humanity, greater relaxation of 
social blocks and economic power. The 



prime minister used different phrases, 
but his strategy is basically the same : 
redistribution of power between the 
central authority in Paris and the 
regions, reform of education to give 
universities greater autonomy and stu¬ 
dents more choice, an improvement in 
the quality of life for every French¬ 
man ; the construction of a society 
where the less favoured are given a 
much greater chance to make good. 

There is no doubt that the author 
sounds far more convincing ; and his 
analysis of the ills of French society 
goes much deeper than the platitudin¬ 
ous speech of the prime minister to the 
national assembly. But the author will 
have to be judged by his performance 
as deputy for Lorraine. The hopes he 
raised—and raises again in this book, 
which has been very well translated— 
will be judged against his ability to put 
his ideals into action in his own con¬ 
stituency. There lies the crux ; the 
prime minister holds the reins of power 
and the influence that goes with them ; 
the author does not. In the long run 
this admirable book may have some 
influence ; in the short run it reads like 
a new manifesto for the benefit of the 
Radical party. 

Coups de soleil _ 

THE BARREL OF A GUN 

By Ruth First. 

Allen Lane. 526 pages. 84s. 


There are those who have always been 
convinced that Africans are unfit to 
rule themselves, and there are those 
who became convinced of it when 
Westminster-type parliamentary demo¬ 
cracy failed to take roots. Even 
veterans of the anti-colonialist lobbies 
in Europe felt betrayed when headline 
after headline proclaimed “ Another 
African Coup.” But Africa’s political 
instability was inevitable, and the mili¬ 
tary takeovers predictable. 

Miss First has put her finger on it : 
Africa lacks political commitment. The 
training that Africans got from the 
colonial administrators was in bureau¬ 
cracy ; local political parties and 
initiatives were controlled. 41 It could 
not be otherwise. Colonialism was based 
on authoritarian command.” Not sur¬ 
prisingly, the military governments of 
today—coalitions between officers and 
civil servants—have sacrificed political 
activity for 41 efficiency.” 

The political elites that took over at 
independence soon lost their grassroots 
support. Pre-independence parties had 
no ideological content or plans, and 
they were unable to mobilise the people. 


For Bordeaux. Schreiber was no alternative 
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As party leaders became heads of state, 
party J branches became indistinguish¬ 
able from local administration. But 
without a popular political basis, 
governments could not rely on the 
people to support them against attack. 
Thus they became extremely vulnerable 
to takeover bids. This was true even 
in Ghana, where the Convention 
People’s party, before independence, 

• was Africa’s leading mass party. As the 
party in office it could substitute state 
patronage for organisation. 

“ Military coups in Africa succeed 
less through the power they muster 
than through the power that popular 
indifference fails to muster against 
them.” In Ghana 500 troops could 
topple the government. In the Congo, 
Mobutu, the army chief-of-staff, “clari¬ 
fied ” the situation by taking the capital 
with 200 men. Some coups, as in the 
Congo, Tanganyika and Togo, were 
pay mutinies. Miss First analyses the • 
motives in each case, including the 
theory of “ imperialist plots.” Inter¬ 
national attitudes towards the regimes 
were important ingredients—there is 
an interesting section on this—but she 
discounts the idea that outside inter¬ 
vention has been decisive. 

Africa is a continent in which elite 
groups compete with each other in 
power struggles which have little rele¬ 
vance to the needs for social and 
economic change. As long as African 
governments fail to rally popular sup¬ 
port they will be displaced by rival 
elites, unless, of course, they are prop¬ 
ped up by some external power, as in 
Gabon—where the French intervened 
—or in the Congo -where America has 
kept Mobutu in office. (Miss First 
points out that French forces intervened 
at least 12 times in Africa between 
ipfio and ipfvj ; how many people 
were aware of this ?) 

Officers and civil servants are elite 
groups with related interests, “ bureau¬ 
crats in and out of uniform.” Their 
partnership is even further removed 
from the people than were the old poli¬ 
tical elites, and this lack of a power 
basis makes them even more vulnerable. 
Armies reflect their societies—com- 
munalism in Nigeria, sectarianism in 
the Sudan. Besides, the promotion 
bottleneck among middle rank officers 
makes for frustration and conspiracy. 
Eventually there arc further coups. But 
thS^vTike their predecessors, change 
Very little ; they are conflicts over very 
seenpdary sources of power. The coup 
dVfajfc by definition, precludes mass- 
■Ra tion ; “ the guns mediate shifts 
| ■Balance of internal power and 
I Hgfoe who will rule temporarily, 
I ^ey do not in themselves alter the 


fundamental character, of society.” 
Though the power of political decision 
may lie in African hands, die econorhic 
resources do not, nor do political 
decisions affect economic control. 
Hence armies have not been instru¬ 
ments for change. 

The only possible exception—and 
this is uncertain—is the 1969 regime in 
the Sudan, which is allied to radical 
groups and therefore able to mobilise 
political support. Eventually the politi¬ 
cal vacuum will have to be filled. Miss 
First does not think that the impetus 
will come from the middle class : 

“ African economies have joined mod¬ 
ern capitalism too late.” The African 
entrepreneur is dependent on the 
patronage of foreign corporations, or 
on the limited resources of the state. 
The working class, she points out, has 
l>een equally stunted by capital-inten¬ 
sive investment policies. There will be 
no change until the peasantry stands 
up as in China—but the African pea¬ 
santry is conservative. Miss First 
suggests that the army of luckless urban 
job seekers may become the fuse for 
iural rebellion 

The ('wking pot in the shanty town or 
crowded back street of the capital no 
longeT stretches to feed the unemployed 
living on the under-employed ; and those 
beaten ‘by the city must retreat to the 
countryside which they left not long 
before. 

It would be impossible to underrate 
the importance of this analysis and the 
massive evidence on which it is based. 
Apart from its interpretation of the 
African scene, the volume contains 
detailed case histories of the coups in 
Ghana, Nigeria and the Sudan. These 
are eminently readable, with plots and 
counterplots, eacli in its local idiom. 
Even more important, this section con¬ 
tains a lot of fresh evidence which 
throws a completely new light on recent 
events, particularly in the case of 
Nigeria. As Miss First says, “ harsh 
judgments are made in this book of 
Africa’s ; independent leadership.” But 
they are judgments which neither 
Africa nor those concerned with African 
affairs can afford to ignore. 

Bitter sugar _ 

FROM COLUMBUS TO CASTRO 
By Eric Williams. 

Deutsch. 576 pages . 90s . 

“Sugar,” says the author, w occupied 
the place in the eighteenth century 
economy that steel occupied in the 
nineteenth, and oil in the twentieth.” 
But it was of little use unless you had 
cheap labour with which to exploit it ; 



Williams: prime historian 


preferably the negro, “ the white man’s 
greatest and most plastic collaborator in 
the task of agrarian colonisation.” Thus 
sugar and slavery became the prime 
factors in the history of the Caribbean. 
Adel a liberal dash of intrigue and 
political skulduggery', thrown in by the 
European giants, Spain, Britain and 
France, and you have the framework 
on which this book is constructed. 

Dr Eric Williams is, of course, prime 
minister of the independent state of 
Trinidad and Tobago. But these are no 
prime ministerial memoirs depending 
on titillating revelations for success. 
This erudite book is stuffed with the 
fruits of iH years of research 
carried out as and when his political 
life permitted. The style is crisp and 
unpretentious, comment is shot with 
a measure of rueful cynicism and 
there is a snippet of fascinating 
information on almost every page. How 
many people, for example, knew that 
Columbus was a Catholic fanatic who 
vowed to use the personal profits from 
his first voyage for the recapture of 
Jerusalem from the Saracens ; or that 
in the good old days you could order 
slaves from the traders by the thousand 
tons ; or that in 4 m effort to restore 
slavery in Haiti, Napoleon’s army was 
roundly defeated by negro troops with 
the loss of 50,000 Frenchmen ? 

Dr Williams is, not surprisingly, at 
his sharpest in his chapters on slavery 
—and what a horrifying story it is : 
all of it accepted and carried out by 
God-fearing men and women without 
so much as a doubt or a twinge of 
conscience. - If doubts there were in a 
few quarters about the morality of 
slavery, they were very soon overlaid 
by the hard economic facts of life or 
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by the force of public opinion, in both 
church and state. It is true that in 
the sixteenth century the early Spanish 
conquerors had experienced no 
difficulties of conscience in wiping out 
the native Caribs, because they were 
held to be cannibals, but by the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries one 
might have hoped for better things 
than these accepted—indeed codified— 
rules for the treatment of negroes : for 
running away and staying away for one 
month—cutting off of the ears and 
branding on one shoulder ; second 
offence—cutting off of the buttocks and 
branding of the other shoulder ; for 
harbouring a runaway slave—one foot 
to be cut off ; for 12 months’ 
absenteeism—one leg. (And think what 
surgery was like in those days.) One of 
the most telling statistics quoted by the 
author shows that of every hundred 
slaves kidnapped and embarked on 
slave ships in African ports only 56 
were still alive three years later. 

As the title indicates, Dr Williams 
brings us up to the present day and 
he has some interesting things to say 
about America’s role in the Caribbean, 
TJrujillo’s Dominican Republic and 
Castro’s Cuba. Curiously enough his 
touch seems less sure when describing 
recent events from his own observation 
and experience, than when reconstruct¬ 
ing the past from documents. But there 
is a lot of quotable material under all 
three heads. “ Trujillo,” said Franklin 
Roosevelt, “ may be an S.O.B. but he 
is our S.O.B.”—and so this dictator to 
beat all dictators for corruption was 
able to amass a' fortune of $500 million 
and stay in office for 32 years. The 
author’s original enthusiasm for the 
way Castro had wrested Cuba from 
America’s political and economic 
domination has clearly been modified 
by subsequent developments : first by 
the “ planless planning,” as Guevara 
called it, of the early days, and more 
recently and far more seriously by 
Castro’s .totalitarianism at home and 
his apparent determination to export 
revolution abroad to his Latin 
American and Caribbean neighbours. 

What of the the future ? “ The 
Caribbean,” says Dr Williams, “ is 
the most unstable area in an unstable 
world ” Its characteristics : “ political 
and economic fragmentation ; con¬ 
stitutional diversity ; economical, 
psychological, cultural and in some 
cases political dependence, large scale 
unemployment and underemployment, 
unresolved racial tensions . . . and an 
all-pervading fear of the United States.” 
Clearly there is no easy solution to this 
formidable list of infections which the 


Caribbean sun has apparently sucked 
up, but Dr Williams modestly suggests 
that there is some merit in his own, 
1969, third five-year plan for Trinidad 
and Tobago. He describes it as a path 
less revolutionary and more gradualistic 
and less totalitarian and more demo¬ 
cratic than the Cuban path, but more 
autonomous and self-reliant than the 
Puerto Rican one, u involving the 
conscious development of a national 
and cultural identity.” 

There are some 50 illustrations— 
almost all of them reproductions from 
old prints—for the diversion of readers 
who may feel overwhelmed by the 
formidable amount of statistical 
material this book contains. Endpaper 
maps of the region finish off a book 
which is a pleasure to read and have in 
the house. 


Games tycoons play 

ANATOMY OF A MERGER 

By Robert Jones and Oliver Marriott. 
Jonathan Cape. 346 pages. 75s. 

Once upon a time military memoirs 
were profitably fashionable in the 
inbred world of book publishing 
and quality newspaper serialisation. 
Now, it seems, it is the big business 
background book which is being given 
this high-pressure marketing technique. 
But this book is much more than a 
contemporary examination of the rise 
to power of Sir Arnold Weinstock, or 
a history of the three electrical groups, 
General Electric Company, Associated 
Electrical Industries and English Elec¬ 
tric, which he is now kneading into one 
single organisation. For Marxists it will 
certainly confirm their belief in the 
essential iniquities of capitalism, 
although some of the blunders and 
murky deeds which Messrs Jones and 
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Under the Rome agreement, South Africa “ has 
to sell newly mined gold in an orderly manner 
on the pnwate market to the full extent of its 
current payments needs." The new South 
African loan pieced by Barclays end 
Westminster banks in the London market 
absolves South Africa for the time being from 
selling any gold because its payments needs 
are covered from this loan, and the free gold 
price is likely to increase further until the 
proceeds of the loan are used and South 
Africa will have to start redeeming it IMF 
and the central banks have, for the time being, 
been outsmarted by Dr Diederichs and the 
London banks—unless they (or the Russians) 
decide to break the market again by (com- 
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Marriott have unearthed now have an 
air of period charm about them. The 
pro-consular manner of the trans- 
Atlantic telegrams exchanged between, 
among others, bankers Morgan Gren¬ 
fell and J. P. Morgan have the tang 
of a fortunately vanished world. 

For those who are seeking an answer 
to how the British electrical industry 
got itself into a vortex of failure there 
are reasons in plenty. The illogical talc 
of electricity is detailed, from the time 
when Edison made a fortune out of 
imposing cost-effectiveness on scientific 
research up until the postwar days 
when it was possible for Winston 
Churchill to summon the directors of 
AEI to Downing Street and tell them 
that they would just have to put up 
with their chairman, Lord Chandos, 
devoting his attention to politics as 
well as the chairmanship of their 
company. Indeed, there is so much 
detail that this is a book that must be 
taken in small doses. 

On top of the cartels and cupidity 
of the men limned in these pages, 
there is the ignorance of many of the 
men of power. There is the lovely 
story of how the GEG board of direc¬ 
tors, shaken Iby the refusal of the 
Prudential to take a further loan in 
their company, was advised to call 
in management consultants. But no 
one at the table—and this was not 
1909 but 1959—could think of the 
name of any firm in that line of 
business. So 11 some business magazines 
had to be sent for to look at advertise¬ 
ments.” So much for the myth of the 
relentless powerhouse of big business 
beloved by some City romantics. 

Still, Mr Weinstock knew all about 
business efficiency, and the then 
Labour government fell over back¬ 
wards, aided by the Industrial 
Reorganisation Corporation, to help 
him swallow up an entire industry. 
Bad management is, on the face of the 
evidence produced, the consistent 
factor behind the circumstances that 
permitted Weinstock to take over. And, 
it is claimed, his management has been 
good and, paragon of executives, he 
does not mistake planning and exhorta¬ 
tion for action. Be that as it may, 
Jones and Marriott have charted the 
past, how Weinstock gotGEC in 1963, 
took over AEI in 1967 and then gained 
English Electric in 1968, very well. 
But some of those who have now been 
put into the shade by Mr Weinstock 
may shake their heads knowingly as 
they read : “ The larger a company 
gets, the more important it is that the 
man at the top should stand aside, or 
be pushed aside, when that company 
goes downhill.” 
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War prophet 

HISTORY OF THE SECONO 
WORLD WAR 

By Basil Liddell Hart. 
Cassell. 784 pages. 105s. 


If any one military thinker can be 
said to have had a decisive influence 
on the second world war it is, of course, 
Liddell Hart. The “ of course ” is a 
contemporary judgment. Twenty years 
ago his fame as a prophet and as a 
teacher was more fragile. But time, 
in producing a mass of documents, 
memoirs and commentaries, has 
revealed his full stature. He got more 
things right about war in the 1940s 
earlier than anyone else. He was a 
little vain of his powers and achieve¬ 
ments, but this was both understandable 
and justifiable. He was the great guru 
of military studies, generous tin the aid 
he gave to those who sought enlighten¬ 
ment and help. But public recognition 
was belated, as his knighthood was. 

It is fitting, then, that his last book, 
published alas posthumously, is a 
history of the second world war. It is 
a work of art, deceptively simple and 
plain. It is a work of many years of 
mature consideration. It will become a 
standard text. Its perspectives will be 
inescapable. It is full of “ Liddell 
Hartisms”—the expanding torrent of 
armoured warfare, elastic defence in 
depth, the indirect approach, logistic 
“ overstretch,” twin objectives and so 
on. It still leans heavily on the inter¬ 
views Liddell Hart conducted with the 
captured German generals just after 
the war which he gathered together in 
" The Other Side of the Hill.” Indeed, 
the war in Europe is largely presented 
from the German side of the hill. 

The narrative of the course of the 
war both in Europe and the Far East 
is terse and disciplined. The comments 
pop up almost as incidentals, but this 
adds to their point and effectiveness. 
This is not, in other words, a book of 
easy, strategic generalisations. Rather 
it is a detailed, critical analysis, describ¬ 
ing what happened and showing why 
it need not have done so: the German 
armoured thrust in France in 1940 
could have been defeated ; the war in 
Europe could have been won in 1944 ; 
the dropping of the atomic bomb on 
Hiroshima was needless ; and, to quote 
the very last paragraph, “ the unneces¬ 
sary war was unnecessarily prolonged, 
and million^ more lives needlessly 
sacrificed, while the ultimate peace 
merely produced a fresh menace and 
the looming fear of another War.” 

This may sound somewhat arrogant 

-and all prophets have a touch of 
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arrogance—but behind it lies a sense 
of common humanity with the men 
stumbling through a maze of life-taking 
decisions, for Liddell Hart is not 
simply a prophet and a critic but a 
historian of the first rank. Deliberately, 
he chose to write a military history, 
not a general history, of the war. He 
was right in his restraint. War, not 
simply “ the war,” would have been 
different without him. 

Forty years on _ 

SALAZAR AND MODERN 
PORTUGAL 

By Hugh Kay. 

Eyre & Spottiswoode. 500 pages. 
85s. 


One man dominated the history of 
Portugal during the 40 years following 
1928, Dr Antonio de Oliviera Salazar. 
No record of the country’s development 
during this period would have any 
depth unless it attempted to get inside 
the mind of the man. The two are 
inextricable. The concept of the “estado 
novo,” Portugal's stance during the 
Spanish civil war and the 1939 to 1945 
war, its attitude to its African terri¬ 
tories, and its economic development 
were determined by the ideals, the 
faith, the obsessions and the obstinacy 
of Salazar. 

Mr Kay has understood this. He 
starts and finishes with Salazar, yet the 
central character remains a strange 
and disturbing enigma. But although 
at the end of this large and comprehen¬ 
sive work one may not feel that one 
knows Salazar any better as a human 
being, one is able to understand some- 
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thing of the mainsprings of his words 
and actions. The book is especially 
valuable for the light it throws on the 
Portuguese efforts to keep Spain 
neutral during the second world war 
and should prove invaluable to students 
of modern Portuguese history.. The 
general reader may find it harder 
going. 

The brightest reflection 

LOUIS XIV 

By Philippe Erlanger. 

Weidenfeld & Nicolson. 411 pages. 
75s. 

There can be no more difficult subject 
for a biography than Louis XIV. Even 
Napoleon seems easier. What is daunt¬ 
ing to deal with is the length of the 
reign, and the fact that the questions 
which people want historians to ask 
have become so different from those 
that used to seem satisfactory. If the 
period covered is more than three- 
quarters of a century then it is 
impossible to place the story of a life 
alongside the political, social, and 
cultural history of an epoch. It is 
inevitable that something will be lost 
and that someone will be dissatisfied. 

Therefore it is easy to find fault 
with this biography by M. Erlanger. 
The short paragraphs, sometimes the 
short chapters, give the impression of 
a certain bittiness. The use of material 
which has been well worked over 
means that many of the anecdotes will 
be familiar. The concentration upon 
personal and intimate history will 
annoy those who (probably rightly) 
claim that there are more important 
and essential things to consider in this 
period of French history. The judg¬ 
ments are sometimes very much those 
of a twentieth century man. Yet, even 
if these and other criticisms are 
admitted, we are left with an achieve¬ 
ment of some importance. This is the 
best biography of Louis XIV yet to be 
written and it is excellent that, five 
years after its original appearance in 
France, it should now appear in a 
skilful English translation. 

We begin with the unexpected 
encounter of Louis XIII and Anne of 
Austria in December, 1637. After 23 
years of marriage and 15 of estrange¬ 
ment the Queen became pregnant, and 
by April the child was reported to be 
stirring in the womb, news which 
caused general rejoicing. We conclude 
with the long drawn out agony of 
August, 1715, during which the dying 
king wondered if there were anyone 
else in the room to hear him becoming 
emotional with his wife, the former 
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governess Madame de Maintenon. The 
news of his death, on September 1st, 
also caused general rejoicing. He was 
conveyed to the basilica of Saint-Denis 
amidst the celebrations of an abusive, 
drunken mob. 

M. Erlanger’s reflections about power 
and statesmanship seem to stem from 
the fact that he does not like Louis 
XIV. His assessment of the revolu¬ 
tionary nature of the reign is probably 
mistaken. But the determined and clear 
narrative which neatly dominates the 
many details of a long and eventful 
reign makes excellent reading. This is 
a biography where the author uses 
documents imaginatively and dramatic¬ 
ally and gives great pleasure. 


Short list 



Annenberg, Ambassador Extraordinary 

by Gaeton Fonzi (Anthony Blond, 
35 s ). What do the following have in 
common : Zsa Zsa Gabor, Harold 
Stassen, Dinah Shore, and Ralph 
Nader ? Answer : they were all put on 
Walter Annenberg’s personal blacklist, 
when he owned the Philadelphia 
Inquirer . with instructions that their 
names were not to appear in the news¬ 
paper. Not altogether surprisingly the 
Inquirer , once one of America’s greatest 
newspapers, suffered; perhaps most 
severely of all as a result of its editorial 
treatment of the 1966 gubernatorial 
election in Pennsylvania. Seldom can 
any candidate for office have been 
assailed with such venom as was the 
Democratic candidate, who had made 
the error of opposing the merger of two 
railroads, one of which had Mr 
Annenberg as its largest individual 
stockholder. Mr Fonzi makes little 
pretence of being capable of objectivity 
about the present American ambassador 
in London, but he obviously finds it 
difficult to dislike Mr Armenberg’s 
father, Moe, a genial ruffian who paid 
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a high price for incurring die dis¬ 
pleasure of President Roosevelt. 

The Political Year 1969-70 by Robin 
Oakley and Peter Rose (Pitman 
Publishing, 30s). This is a marginally 
useful little book, disfigured by some 
horrid journalese. The idea of having 
a concise guide to the year’s political 
events is sensible, but the attempt to 
write sketches of past deibates in the 
House of Commons would defeat even 
a Harry Boardman or a Norman 
Shrapnel ; and neither of the authors 
conies into quite this category. 

Victoria Travels by David Duff 
(Muller, £5). The Queen’s travels 
did not amount to much—they were 
bounded in the cast by Berlin, in the 
north by the Scottish Highlands, in 
the west by Killarney and in the 
south by San Sebastian—yet, even if 
in the early days of railways she was 
apprehensive of speed, she enjoyed 
getting about. This book is a piece 
of factory work, built of bricks made 
out of wisps of Coburg straw, but 
glimpses of character occasionally 
emerge. The final reflection must be 
that it was lucky for those who had 
to accompany her that Victoria’s 
travels were not more extensive. 


What sent 

Scott 
up to 

the Me? 

See page 19 of 'The History 
of Bovril Advertising', an 
invigorating trek through 
90 years of posters, ads 
and topical ephemera. 

4gns post paid from 

BOVRIL LIMITED 
Southbury Road 
Enfield 
Middlesex 
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Business Brief 


Managing the multinationals 


Businessmen, financiers and 
governments are now well 
aware, that they are entering 
the age of the multinational 
company. 

A business brief on August 
2, 1969, studied the impli¬ 
cations underlying the emer¬ 
gence of the multinational 
corporation. But the multi¬ 
national company also gives 
rise to quite new and un¬ 
familiar management prob¬ 
lems. This brief is based on a 
new study* of 115 foreign sub¬ 
sidiaries in Britain and high¬ 
lights some of them. A domes¬ 
tic company can be organised 

•The Strategy of the Multina¬ 
tional Enterprise. M. Z. Brooke 
& 11 . L. Returners. Longman. 
9 . r >s. 


by products (or divisions) or 
by function (production, 
finance, marketing, personnel), 
and usually ends up a com¬ 
promise between the two. But 
a multinational company has 
an extra dimension: the split 
between countries, as well as 
between products and func¬ 
tions. So the authors of this 
book have classified multi¬ 
national companies into four 
types, according to the struc¬ 
ture they have. These are 
shown in the chart. 

Type A is the typical basic 
model, and assumes the com¬ 
pany makes only one product. 
It is therefore organised at 
home by function. As the com¬ 
pany goes international—as it 
sets up sales subsidiaries 


abroad, and later starts manu¬ 
facturing too—the export 
manager finds himself in 
charge of the operations, but 
reporting to the chief execu¬ 
tive. But once the company 
diversifies, or has several types 
of products, then it must 
choose between types B and C. 

Under type B there is still 
an intemajlional manager in 
charge of overseas operations. 
But now there arc problems. 
Back home there are various 
product managers, in charge 
of making and selling different 
products, as well as the func¬ 
tional managers (finance, etc). 
They want a say in those 
overseas activities that impinge 
on their particular products. 
So “ problems of communica¬ 
tion ” arise. Can they give 
orders 'to the international 
manager or not ? 

Under type C, this problem 
is “ solved ” by putting these 
product managers in charge of 
their products world-wide, and 
scrapping the international 
manager. But the subsidiaries 
overseas are then still reporting 
to two or more bosses back 
home, where there are also the 


functional managers to be 
dealt with. They too would be 
trying to fit t|hc local sub¬ 
sidiaries into their overall 
plans. 

The type D company recog¬ 
nises these conflicts and sets 
up an elaborate network 
of who-reports-to-whom-on- 
what. It is a blend of types 
B and C—complicated, but at 
least indicating that the prob¬ 
lem has been faced. 

Local managers always 
transmit oceans of data to 
head office. “ They show no 
sign of using the information 
at all," said one subsidiary 
manager. And another: “ They 
keep us from doing our job by 
making us send home half a 
ton of paper to prove that we 
arc doing it.” But according to 
the president of one big cor¬ 
poration, “ a fellow once said 
to me ‘Listen, leave me alone 
to do my job. And if I don’t 
do it, well you can fire me.' I 
said that was impossible. By 
the time we found out he 
hadn’t done the job right, we 
might be well on the way to 
losing $5 mn.” 

Many head offices make a 
fetish about quick reporting. 
But they arc not always so 
smart when it comes to res¬ 
ponding with equally quick 
decisions on big issues referred 
to head office by the sub¬ 
sidiary. Foreign subsidiaries 
are, as it happens, tending to 
become less independent. As 
communications improve, with 
ever more rapid reporting by 
the subsidiaries, control is 
tending to drift back towards 
head office, where sit the man¬ 
darins intent on evolving a 
global strategy for each 
product, and on maximising 
the advantages of varying tax 
rates and exchange rates in 
different countries. 

So, although most multi¬ 
nationals try to have local 
subsidiaries staffed and run by 
local nationals, these local 
nationals in turn are increas¬ 
ingly coming to see dieir own 
career prospects in global 
terms where all roads lead to 
head office. They want to be 
eligible for promotion there. 
One head office now has more 
foreign nationals working in it 
than it has expatriate (ie, 
usually American) managers in 
its overseas subsidiaries. This 
means that middle and! senior 
executives tend to build up 
personal links with head office 
(encouraged by head office 
finance and personnel men) 
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thus weakening still further the 
authority of the local managers 
m the subsidiary. 

Head offices usually tiy to 
make subsidiaries raise as 
much of their money locally 
as possible. This reduces their 
worries about the impact of 
local devaluations; and it 
makes the subsidiaries more 
aware of the cost of the capital 
they are using. But still a 
basic minimum of equity needs 
to be sent in initially from 
abroad to make local bankers 
happy. Otherwise the head 
office, if it has to put down 
more cash, will try to put it in 
as a repayable loan whenever 
convenient. 

In theory the corporate 
treasurer, sitting at head office, 
decides which subsidiaries 
should pay what dividends, in 
the light of the network of 
different tax laws at home and 
abroad. That is why a multi¬ 
national prefers to finance sub¬ 
sidiaries by loans (repayable 
when there arc profits) 
rather than equity, on which 
the dividends are charged to 
local withholding taxes. That is 
also why they prefer, where 
they can, to extract the profits 
from the subsidiaries by means 
of royalties and service charges 
rather than dividends. But it 
is not so simple. Tax rules 
everywhere change too fre¬ 
quently. Many countries (have 
powers to tax royalty, service 
or other charges or even loan 
repayments as if they were 
dividends. The government of 
the country where head office 
is based 1 may press for profits 
to be remitted even if funds 
are not available. 

Pricing within the group is 
even less easy. In theory, a 
multinational likes to juggle 
prices of .goods bought and 
sold between companies in the 
group in such a way that it 
can switch profits around : for 
tax purposes ; to give disguised 
finance, say, to a loss-making 
subsidiary in its early years; to 
avoid local criticism of a sub¬ 
sidiary's high profits of the 
kind Kodak and Procter and 
Gamble have met in Britain. 
In practice, the exercise is 
usually very costly. 

Nevertheless, the authors 
conclude, the declared profits 
of a single subsidiary of a 
multinational always need to 
be taken with a pindh of salt. 
On the vexed question of why 
foreign-owned subsidiaries in 
Britain hive higher apparent 
profitability than British com¬ 


panies, the authors suggest four 
reasons : 

• they do not usually bear 
their full share of central 
group services, research, etc; 

• they tend to specialise in 
high profit work, whilje, say, 
Imperial Chemical Industries 
would also make many low 
profit chemicals to keep down 
chemical imports, etc ; 

• they need far less spare 
working capital, having group 
cash reserves to draw on; 

• by their nature multina¬ 
tional firms are generally more 
dynamic than the average— 
they , have usually gone over¬ 
seas just because they have 
technical, managerial and 
other advantages at home. 

Multinationals occasionally 
make giant-sized mistakes in 
their overseas investment. 
In 1967 the General Tire and 
Rubber Co pulled out of a 
disastrous investment in 
Holland. In 1968 the Celanesc 
Corporation reported a £56 
mn loss, caused mainly by its 
Sicilian subsidiary. 

Should local investors be 
given a minority stake in the 
local subsidiary ? In the short 
run, this can be costly : the 
multinational will lose flexi¬ 
bility, it will have less scope 
for integrating that subsidiary 
into its composite finance mar¬ 
keting production personnel 
policies, because it will always 
be making concessions to the 
interests of the local investors 


l as Crown Cork totally failed 
to do with its British subsidiary 
in the 1960s). The disadvan¬ 
tages of doing this can be 
outweighed in the long run, 
the authors conclude, if the 
sting is taken out of local 
nationalist pressures by making 
the subsidiary look genuinely 
local. This tactic has. not 
appealed to Ford, Which 
bought out its British minority 
shareholders in i960, or to 
General Motors, which has 
always preferred wholly owned 
subsidiaries and argued that 
local investors should buy GM 
shares. 

Nor are conflicts with host 
governments avoided merely 
by spinning off a minority 
shareholding to local people. 
American subsidiaries in 
Canada are now running up 
against the Canadian govern¬ 
ment's policy of expanding 
trade with the communist 
world; Fruehauf-France was 
originally instructed by its 
American parent not to meet 
an order for the French lorry 
maker Berlict because Berliet 
needed the parts for a consign¬ 
ment of lorries going to China. 
This instruction was later 
countermanded in the French 
courts. Yet the American 
government is understandably 
chary of allowing multination¬ 
als to bypass its communist 
trade embargoes by operating 
through their overseas sub¬ 
sidiaries. 



clusiqns can bt 

• Because of iu 
multinational comp*, 
forced to aim for a high * i- 
dard of management, organisa¬ 
tion and efficiency. It would 
not survive long without an 
efficient system of planning 
and control. 

• Its research and develop¬ 
ment tends to be done at home 
and the spending is inevitably 
large in proportion to home 
country operations. Thus more 
British-owned multinationals 
would give a powerful thrust 
both to research and to 
management efficiency in 
Britain. 

• Multinationals hugely multi¬ 
ply the impact of hot money 
movements. In 1964-67 foreign- 
owned subsidiaries in Britain 
borrowed to pay off loans from 
their group and to pay big 
dividends. Inter-group pay¬ 
ments to British subsidiaries 
were delayed ; while these sub¬ 
sidiaries in turn were forced 
to pay spot cash. Similarly in 
France in 1968-69. This is not 
gambling; as the chart shows, 
any company treasurer would 
be irresponsible if he ignored 
these hedging opportunities. 
As the number and importance 
of the multinationals grows, 
so too will the volatility of 
hot money movements. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF CURRENCY HEDGING 


US group with throe subsidiaries: in Netherlands, UK, and Germany 
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Living it up again? 
Who wouldn’t be in exports? 


The same kind of room in the 
same kind of hotel. Two days here, 
three davs there, and a suitcase full of 
crumpled clothes. Yet on your return 
someone is bound to say “Bov you’ve 
got it made! What about those beaches, 
i a nd what tricks did you get up to this 

rStSEriae'ch?” 


Is the big order really worth all the 
frustrations it causes? Sure it is. And 
we want you to get it because the paper- 
workcomes through us. Shipping docu¬ 
ments, letters of credit, all the money 
matters. If on a rare occasion some¬ 
thing gets held up, you take notice of 
us.'Xjtnerwise we’re pretty much taken 


for granted. 

11 might be simpler to stay inBritain 
and worry about the home market. But 
you accept the challenge of exporting— 
and so do we. 

Barclays DCO 

Exporters are special people. 
That’s why we’re a special bank. 
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A budget to invest in ? 

The final judgment on Mr Barber's tax changes must be whether or not they get Britain's 
industrial investment moving again 


It is a bit of a gamble, but it should come off. It is a 
gamble on how naked companies will feel deprived of 
their investment grants, and how many of those sixpences 
in middle-class pockets will find their way into savings 
rather than into the shops. The Treasury says the net 
effect of the one will, in terms of demand, broadly cancel 
out the other. That’s as may be, but it is not really what 
Tuesday’s tax changes were about. They were intended to 
change the atmosphere, particularly in industry, and it is 
on their success in doing that, even more than on their 
actual financial impact, that they must be judged. 

What companies lose are investment grants now run¬ 
ning at £600 million a year before tax, and this is a huge 
sum to go all at once. What they get in return is 2^ per 
cent off corporation tax and quicker arrangements for 
depreciation. Managers of manufacturing companies that 
have poor profit records are going to feel very chilly ; at 
least under the old arrangement they could get immediate 
grants towards the cost of new plant, running as high as 
40 per cent if they were in development areas, whether or 
not that investment was ever going to show any profit. 
Several big engineering companies have only been kept 
afloat thanks to investment grants. And that was the over¬ 
whelming argument against them. They featherbedded 
the inefficient. 

But do the other changes encourage and sufficiently 
reward the efficient ? The cut in corporation tax, only 
from 45 per cent to 42J per cent, has seemed to some 
people not much more than an earnest of good intentions. 
It might have been the 5 per cent cut for which the Con¬ 
federation of British Industry was asking, except that the 
Government seems to have feared that more cash in 
corporate pockets would weaken what resolve companies 
have to resist wage claims. Again, with foreign-owned 
companies, double tax agreements would have meant 
some of the benefits going out of the country to foreign 
exchequers. So the most valuable visible effect of the cor¬ 
poration tax cut is that it will produce some immediate 
relief to company liquidity. It applies to tax payments 
due next January, for which companies had already made 
provision for tax at the old rate of 45 per cent. They now 
find themselves a useful 2^ per cent in pocket. 

Tuesday also marked the day that the service industries 
came in from the cold. Investment grants had discrimina¬ 


ted against them: grossly unfairly, since many 
service industries are vital to the economy, and several 
of them are large export earners as well. They are also, or 
could be, a major source of employment in development 
areas, which want jobs rather than huge automated 
plants. Service industries also have sizeable investments 
in plant (mechanised handling, warehouses) themselves. 
Depreciation changes 

For the first time in roughly 11 years, there are now no 
artificial inducements to business investment whatsoever, 
except in development areas, and capital projects now 
have to stand on their own profits (if they have them). 
The wind has been tempered by allowing companies to 
write off their investments much more quickly : 60 per 
cent in the first year. For British companies as a whole 

Incentives, last week and this 


Manufacturer (outside development area) 

Asset bought for £1,000 on October 26, 1970, qualifies for 
—Investment grant, 20% =£200 in Jan, 1972 

—"Annual allowance, 20% of £800 at 42}% (c. tax)f 

= £68 in Jan, 1972 

—Annual allowance, 20% of £640 at 42} % 

= £54 in Jan, 1973 

—Annual allowance, 20% of £512 at 42}% 

= £44 in Jan, 1974 
etc. 

Asset bought for £1,000 on October 27, 1970, qualifies for 
—1st year allowance, 60% of £1,000 at 42}% (c. tax) 

= £255 in Jan, 1972 

—Annual allowance, 25% of £400 at 42}% 

= £43 in Jan, 1973 

—Annual allowance, 25% o<f £300 at 42}% 

= £32 in Jan, 1974 
etc. 

Service business (outside development area) 

Asset bought for £1,000 on October 26, 1970, qualifies for 
—Initial allowance, 30% of £1.000 at 42}% (c. tax)t plus 
"Annual allowance, 20% of £1,000 at 424% 

=£213 in Jan, 1972 

—Annual allowance, 20% of £500 et 42}% 

=£43 in Jan, 1973 

—Annual allowance, 20% of £400 at 42}% 

= £34 in Jan, 1974 
etc. 

Asset bought for £1,000 on October 27, 1970, qualifies for 
—initial allowance, annual allowances as for manufacturer 
(above). 

•Annual alIowan cat Mora Oetobar 26th ware givan at 15, 20, or 25 par cant, 
according to typo at ass at. 

1 Ait hough ratavant corporation tax rataa than praaumad to be 45 par cant . 
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this will mean an improvement in cash flow of some 
£60 million in the next six months, and then of 
£90 million in the year to April, 1972. After that com¬ 
panies as a whole will be worse off than now, although 
companies in the service industries will still benefit. In 
the longer term, the first step has probably been taken 
towards free depreciation under which a company could 
write off a capital asset in the year in which it is bought. 
Even without going this far, Mr Barber now has an 
apparently simple means of stimulating or quenching 
investment merely by varying the 60 per cent initial 
allowance up or down as circumstances dictate. If he 
feels he cannot rely on companies to use cuts in -corpora¬ 
tion tax to finance new investment, then this is probably 
the next best thing. 

In 1972-73 the net loss of cash flow to companies from 
these changes is expected to be £100 million ; that is, the 
£400 million saved by the Government on investment 
grants, less £100 million given away in corporation tax 
and £200 million in depreciation allowances. By 1972-73 
industry will certainly hope there will have been other 
easements in the system of company taxation. 

Development areas 

These changes present special problems for the develop¬ 
ment areas, which had relied very heavily on a combina¬ 
tion of investment grants (at double the normal rate of 20 
per cent) and employment premiums to create jobs. The 
employment premiums will go on, as they have to until 
1974, much as they are disliked by both industry and the 
Tories because they evolved out of the selective employ¬ 
ment tax and are anyway paid only to manufacturing, 
not service industries. But without them, investment in 
depressed areas could be even more lop-sided than it is 
now, with only the most capital-intensive industries going 
there at all. As it is, something has to be put in the place 
of investment grants pending the Government’s promised 
survey of regional strategy, and that something turns out 
to be a return to free depreciation in development areas 
for industrial plant, excluding buildings and vehicles. This 
is what Mr Maudling allowed there when he was at the 
Treasury. 

Nationalised industries 

Cuts announced in the capital programmes of the nation¬ 
alised industries are peanuts to them, but add up to 
£42 million by the standards of ordinary mortals. Their 
total capital programmes come to £1,600 million, against 


Treasury analysis of public expenditure 


Transfer payments (retirement pensions etc.), subsidies, and 
debt interest sccount for about two-fifths of public spending 
ss defined below. Although the total of this public spending, at 
£22.4 billion in 1971-72, looks like about half of Bntam's gnp, 
that total is misleading. In 1969-70 the public sector’s current 
expenditure on goods and services was £827 billion and its 
capital expenditure on fixed assets and inoieased stocks was 
£3.77 billion making its total spending, in national income 
accounting terms, £12.04 billion or 21.6 per cent of Britain's 
final expenditure on goods and services; ten years ago the 
corresponding proportion was 17-3 per cent. 


£ million 
Defence 

Overseas aid, overseas services 
Commerce and industry* 
Nationalised industries 
Housingt 

Subsidies* 

Transport & m»c. local services 

Education 

Health & welfare 

Social security 

Debt interest 

Northern Ireland 

Other services 

Relative price effect & other 
adjustments 

Total 


Proposed 

1971-72 


1989-60 

1969-70 

(1970 prices) 

1,528 

2,206 

2,327 

230 

399 

393 

262 

1,344 

1,552 

836 

1,337 

1,500 

314 

m 

838 

369 

559 

565 

836 

2.435 

2,637 

916 

2,513 

2,647 

827 

1,931 

2,059 

1 f 410 

3,538 

3.974 

1.089 

2,013 

2,020 

145 

436 

492 

187 

473 

542 

— 

— 

850 

8.949 

15595 

15396 


* Excluding price guerentees 
t Excluding housing subsidies 

I Agriculture price guerentees, housing subsidies, contingency reserve 


which the Chancellor’s cuts have been derisively described 
as the equivalent of perhaps half a power station. But that 
is not how all nationalised industry chiefs read it. The 
alarm signals sent up by Lord Melchett from the British 
Steel Corporation rather tend to bear that out. The 
biggest spender of all, electricity, has been cutting back 
on its investment anyway : from the £631 million a few 
years ago it is now expected to drop in successive years 
to £420 million. Not much pain there. But Lord Melchett 
has a capital programme uf nearly £1 billion to finance ; 
he has been relying entirely in the past on a combination 
of self-financing and investment grants, but his capital 
needs are now running at £225 million annually and 
investment grants have gone. Nor is the Treasury going 
to allow the nationalised industries to get round the Chan¬ 
cellor’s Cuts by borrowing abroad. There is a good deal of 
irritation in Whitehall over the way some nationalised 
industries have been 'borrowing money left, right and 
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centre on the strength of their government guarantee with¬ 
out too much regard for the commercial profitability of 
the project. It has only partially been curbed by applying 
the test discount rate (now 10 per cent) to nationalised 
industry investment. 

The treatment being handed out to British Rail is stem 
writing on the wall. The Government’s subsidy has been 
abolished on British Rail’s commuter services into London, 
and the management has already said this probably means 
putting fares on the subsidised routes up by 15 per cent. 
If the railwaymen’s 25 per cent wage claim was also met 
in full, fares would have to go up by nearly 50 per cent, 
making it very much more attractive for commuters to go 
by car. Could this mean that the decision has finally 
been taken not to bail out loss-making nationalised 
industries like the railways unless they show some 
determined attempt to try to put their affairs in order? 
Such as, say, not offering wage increases that they know 
they cannot pay. Lord Robens (see page 63) ought to be a 
very thoughtful man this week. 

Killing the IRC 

Not many tears have been shed over the death of the 
Industrial Reorganisation Corporation. There could 
be two reasons for this. One is that the mergers in 
British industry, many of which it engineered, have 
largely achieved their object and there is not all that 
much that is useful left for the IRC to do. The other is 
that the recent style of management at the IRC was 
increasingly ruffling those people in the City and industry 
who had been relatively favourably disposed towards it 
in its early years. Had the IRC developed along dif¬ 
ferent lines, there could have been an argument for saying 
that it might have taken over some of the industry¬ 
sponsoring functions that are currently cluttering up the 
Department of Trade and Industry. But as it is, the 
Government is a long way yet from having decided what 
to do about the huge range of activities that used to go 
on inside Mintcch. It has made token cuts in grants to 
Research Councils that are no more than a warning shot 
across the bows. The decisions presumably wait for next 
spring’s budget. In the meantime, shutting down the IRC 
saves £40 million a year. 

The sole private industry to be singled out for special 
comment by the Treasury is shipbuilding. Earlier in the 
month the Government stopped subsidising the world’s 
shipping industry by giving all comers credit at 5^ per 
cent for any ship bought in British yards. The value of 



work these yards have on hand is £700 million, and 
nine-tenths of the orders taken before April of this year 
are in danger of making either vestigial profits or big 
losses, because they were taken at fixed prices. Now invest¬ 
ment grants go too. British shipowners took full advantage 
of the grants; their current orders top £1 billion. 
They have tried to improve the deplorable profit records 
of the past, but not tried all that hard. The Chancellor 
said merely that the free depreciation which capital 
expenditure on ships already enjoys—apart from equip¬ 
ment for scientific research, ships are the only asset 
outside development areas to enjoy this—will henceforth 
be 100 per cent of the cost of a ship instead of the 
cost net of grant. Shipbuilding companies which arc 
already unprofitable will be hit. 

One group of companies to heave a big sigh of relief 
must be the 16 motorway builders. Almost miraculously, 
the motorway programme has come unscathed 'through 
yet another government spending review. All the road 
cuts, starting at £13 million a year, but rising <to £43 
million, will come on secondary roads. 

How consumers come out of it 

The industrial package is only one half of Che tax changes. 
A lot of its effectiveness will depend on how consumers 
react to the 6d cut in the standard rate of income tax, and 
what they do when they get the money next April. 

Mr Barber has not offered a budget in ‘the modem 
sense of the word. The British public is, therefore, still in 
the dark about the new Government’s expectations for the 
country’s economic growth in the coming year. It has cut 
the cost of the programmes it inherited for 1971-72 by 
£330 million, at 1970 prices, and given consumers about 
that amount of relief in income tax. Probably the prices 
that consumers pay will be directly raised in 1971-72 by 
some £130 million through Mr Barber’s measures. If 
so, consumers should be better off by about £200 million 
next year, though not necessarily so well off later on. 

The cut in the standard (now the only) rate of income 
tax from 8s 3d to 7s gd means a straight reduction in 
everybody’s tax bill of fractionally over 6 per cent. At 
the time of the April budget, the yield from income tax in 
1970-71 was estimated at £5,653 million ; it will almost 
certainly turn out somewhat higher because of the wage 
explosion, but it is easy to see how the Treasury reckons 
that the 6d cut will cost the Exchequer about £315 mil¬ 
lion in the first year and £350 million in a full year. 

Obviously, the more tax you pay, the more relief Mr 
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Barber is giving you from next April with his 6 per 
cent cut. Broadly speaking, the figure at which a 
taxpayer is likely to find himself with 15 shillings a 
week more in his pocket is about £2,500 a year. 

Some Londoners with two children may need all that 
to offset extra outlays on welfare payments, food, rent, 
railway fares and so on. The table makes a rough shot at 
what these could add to a family budget. Industrial earn¬ 
ings for men now average about £28 a week or £1,500 a 
year ; average family income in Britain could be about 
£2,300 a year. At that level, a family could come out 
about all-square on Mr Barber’s package ; below it, it 
could be worse off, unless so badly off that it qualifies for 
the new cash benefits for poor breadwinners’ families, due 
to start in August, 1971. So the rich and the poor will be 
better off, but for the average it’s touch and go. That is, 
after all, what Tory incentive policy is all about. 

Last time income tax was cut in Britain was on April 8, 

1 959* when Mr Heathcoat Amory took gd off the standard 
rate and 6d off each of the reduced rates which were 
then operative, so giving away £232 million in what was 
the biggest swoop on revenue any Chancellor had ever 
made in a single year. Consumer spending then roared 
ahead and was 4$ per cent higher, in real terms, in 1959 
than in the preceding year ; but other forms of spending 
went ahead, too, in what was a boom year for Britain. 

The potential boost to consumer spending from this 
week’s package is considerably less than in 1959. Although 
probably about half of the handback of £350 million will 
go to those with between £1,000 and £2,000 a year, there 
are over 10 million in this bracket so it won’t be much for 
each. Only in the higher income groups will the rebate 
per head be appreciable. Increased savings can be 
expected. Even so, it may not be irrelevant to look back at 
what actually happened to that extra money in 1959: it 
went on wines and spirits, sprucing up the home inside and 
outside, furniture, sports goods, but above all on cars and 
television sets. Will it be the same this time round ? 

A very little will go on paying the new entry fee to 
museums and galleries that many ignore just because they 
are free. Provided Mr Barber allows curators to keep the 
takings and does not cut their government grant propor¬ 
tionately, this can only do good. Some of the other things 
Mr Barber has saved on, few people have even heard of. 
The Consumer Council, now killed, had minimal impact 
because Whitehall never paid attention to its advice. 
The Design Council will be even less missed. 


Extra costs to a family 


Rough estimates for a family 
ages of 7 and 11. 


School meals 
Milk 

Dental and ophthalmic charges 
Health changes 
Food and rent 


with two children between the 

£ 

1971-72 

13 

4 
6 
1 

5 


28 


Railway charges 


4 to 25 


Capital market 

It is too early to start talking about a changed climate 
in the capital market, whether in the limited context of 
the availability of money or the broader one of 
manufacturers being more (or less) likely to commit 
themselves to big investment programmes. A great deal 
depends on what the Chancellor is going to say next week 
about the future of tight money. Unless the Bank of 
England changes its policy, Thursday’s nominal freezing 
of £too million in special bank deposits is fairly meaning¬ 
less ; the commercial banks will raise the money they want 
by selling gilt-edged. Even so, the present level of wage 
increases means that company profits will continue to be 
scarce, and the level of new investment by industry may 
remain a constant worry. 

On the FT-Actuaries 500 share index the earnings yield 
on Tuesday was 6.65 per cent, with dividends covered 

I. 51 times. Out of profits of £100, therefore, a typical 
company would have been paying £45 in tax, 
£36 in dividends and ploughing back £19. Now 
the ploughback will rise to £21^ or 10 per cent, and the 
earnings yield will go up to 6.95 per cent. In theory, other 
things being equal, the market should now rise gradually 
some 5 per cent to restore the original price/earnings 
ratio corresponding to the 6.65 earnings yield. For a new 
capital project, financed out of an issue of equity, a 
company would then need to eam a return of at least 

II. 6 per cent, compared with 12.1 per cent before Tuesday 
(with corporation tax at 45 per cent). This ignores the 
switch from investment grants to quicker depreciation 
allowances, but it suggests that Mr Barber’s 2 j per cent 
will have an impact more psychological than material. 
Which is probably what he wanted. 
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If it’vS anything to do with company 
growth, we can help. More so than many 
other merchant banks, for two reasons. 

First, we make it our business to 
learn from you how you run yours. 

That way, we can see things from your 
point of view. 

And unusual though it may 
sound, that’s pretty unusual in merchant 
banking. 

But then we’re an unusual merchant 
bank. Because, as well as being bankers, 
we’re involved in industry ourselves. 

And there’s the second reason: we have 
first hand understanding of the problems, 
an important factor when it comes to 
providing the most practical solutions. 

There’s only one way to find out 
just how much help we can provide. 

See us. 

Wm. Brandt’s Sons &. Co. Ltd., 

36 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.3. 
Telephone: 01-626 6599. 

Brandts 

The Merchant Bankers 
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With all this money about, 
youU think it would be easy to raise a few thousand 


If you’ve been feeling the pinch, don’t be too quick 
to blame it all on the squeeze. 

Small businesses can find money tight at the best of 
times. Simply because the Gty is such a tricky place 
to find your way around. 

For a start, most people won't look at you unless 
you want a lot of capital. To them, the only worth¬ 
while business is big business. 

Others expect a majority shareholding. 

Or a seat on the board at least. 

Or an undertaking that you’ll go public in a year 
or two. 

No wonder many good businessmen decide it’s 
easier to stay small. 

But loqg-term finance doesn’t have to present such 


problems. 

Like so many things in business, it’s just a question 
of knowing the right people. 

In this case, ICFC. 

ICFC was set up specially to help businesses like 
yours. By providing the capital you’d otherwise find 
it difficult to find. 

If you can put the money to good use, we’ll let you 
have as little as £5000. 

Or as much as £500,000. 

(It wouldn’t profit you or us if we were too rigid 
about actual amounts.) 

As for precise terms, these we work out with you. 

To suit your particular plans and financial set-up, 
and allow your company to grow profitably. 


After which, it’s business as usual.With you running 
things your way. 

Not that we can’t be of further use if asked. In all 
kinds of areas, both financial and non-financial. 

When you’ve been helping smaller businesses for 
twenty five years, you’re bound to come across most 
of the problems. 

And answers. 

Industrial and Commercial Finance Corporation 
Limited. 

Please contact your local ICFC office, listed under 
Finance Companies in Yellow Pages. 

Head Office: Piercy House, 7 Copthall Avenue, 
London EC2. 
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The miners settle 

It is handsomely inflationary, but the pay settlement the miners took isn't quite what 
their militants—or their general secretary—hoped to get 


A 12 per cent initial increase in his industry's wage bill 
is the sort of failure that any union leader would have 
considered an overwhelming victory until the current 
wave of wildly inflationary pay awards began to sweep 
over British industry. Since the offer by the loss-making 
National Coal Board on Tuesday amounted to 12 per 
cent even before allowing for spin-off effects, it is a fair 
guess that the average miner will get considerably more 
than that. But the fact that the miners could not raise a 
sufficient majority (two-thirds) for a strike designed to 
squeeze even more does show once again that the present 
wage inflation stems from sheer weakness at the top of 
British industry and government. The National Union 
of Mincworkers’ ballot, announced last Friday, shows that 
a fair number of the one-time shocktroops of the organised 
workers had done some rather careful thinking about the 
probable effects of a strike on pit closures. They closed 
with the handsomely inflationary offer they had got. 

True, 55^ per cent of the miners did vote for an 
industry-wide strike. But Mr Lawrence Daly, the NUM’s 
general secretary, must know that if the miners’ rule book 
had called instead for a simple majority, rather than a 
two-thirds one, he would not have got that either This 
makes the final offer by the chairman of the National 
Coal Board, Lord Robens, ill-judged. Although most 
miners are vastly relieved to be able to go on working, 
the militants tried a last fling, as if to justify the NCB’s 
generosity. The Scottish miners’ executive unanimously 
rejected the 12 per cent offer on Wednesday but then 
ordered their unofficial strikers back to work. The 
Yorkshire and Welsh miners are also likely to put on 
some sort of show of continued bloody-mindedness. 

Christmas is coming and with it the traditional bull 
production figures because the men want the jumbo-size 
holiday pay packets that their spending traditions require 
of them. Of course the miners will not abandon their 
target of a £20 weekly minimum for surface workers, 
with £22 basic underground rates and £30 at the coal¬ 
face. And when the NUM holds its next annual con¬ 
ference, at Aberdeen in July, these targets may even be 
raised. It is a pity thait the discouragement has not been 
greater, even though that can still be arranged: what 
was glaringly obvious about the ballot was that militancy 
was greatest where it would be a blessing to the country if 
the pits were shut down. 

But the real question which remains to be answered 
is whether the miners’ retreat, as the militants see it, marks 
a watershed or not. The other big unions, the transport 
workers and the engineers in particular, were ready to 
help with interest-free loans if the miners had stood out. 
Mr Jack Jones and Mr Scanlon will be intrigued at the 
amount of wage inflation the Government seems powerless 
to resist, but they may also notice that union leaders and 
their executives do not always have quite the authority 
that their block votes at Labour party conferences some- 



Daly. disappointed ; Scamp (second right), just how conciliatory ? 

times encourage them to think. Mr Daly had recom¬ 
mended a strike. His members chose to reject the advice. 
Equally, however, the Government has come to face the 
awkward fact that, although it is nominally in control 
of the nationalised industries, its control over the chairmen 
of those industries is limited so long as it plays by the old 
rules. 

If the chairmen want to pay inflationary wages, the 
Government cannot stop them. It can refuse to bail 
them out of t)hc consequences of paying those wages when 
the reckoning comes anything up to a year later. It can, 
for example, refuse to meet Lord Robens’s next lot of 
losses, and so oblige him to close more of the uneconomic 
pits and dismiss more of the miners. Or it can—which 
no government has yet had the nerve to do—refuse 
to continue the protection coal enjoys from competing 
fuels like oil (which is taxed) or imported coal (which is 
not allowed). But, unless it docs something dramatic like 
immediately withdrawing the government guarantee on 
'the bank borrowing which Lord Robens will require to 
pay this exorbitant wage increase, it cannot prevent him 
from paying 12 per cent now, or other employers in the 
public sector from paying even more, if they choose—as, 
for example, some local authorities have done. 

The council strikes, dragging into their fifth week with 
Sir Jack Scamp’s inquiry being held behind closed doors, 
are also deemed outside the Government’s immediate con¬ 
trol, although in the end it foots the bill—unless, that 
is, it is willing to see councils cut back on their social 
and other services. By now, 65,000 workers are on strike 
up and down the country. But many of them are dustmen 
who got the biggest increase in last year’s council pay rise 
and who, if they get what they are asking for now, will 
end with a wage increase of 38 per cent in little more than 
12 months. Even if the unions were to climb down to the 
extent of accepting ‘the local authorities’ 15 per cent offer, 
the dustmen would still come out of it very well indeed. 
What the Scamp inquiry must do is to draw a sharp 
distinction between the many who are banking on getting 
away with it because some other council employees are 
genuinely poorly paid. Is Sir Jack the man to do that ? 
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Selling Rolls-Royce to the 
Europeans? 



Pick your engine: RR in the Three Eleven toil, GE in the airbus wings 


The Europeans are seriously proposing 
the Europeanising of Rolls-Royce : they 
would put money into it and the com¬ 
pany would thus -become the nucleus 
around which a single, European air¬ 
craft industry would be built. Rolls- 
Royce would then cease to be wholly 
owned or controlled in Britain. This 
proposal runs in and out of all the 
talks now going on about whether the 
Government does or does not buy its 
way back into the European airbus 
project. For all the sense of urgency 
building up around the talks, this is 
not a decision that need or should be 
hurried and it certainly ought not to 
be taken until Mr Heath has decided 
what he wants to do with the aircraft 
industry. Turn as he will, this inevi¬ 
tably comes back to Rolls-Royce. It is 
not a domestic matter, as the Euro¬ 
peans have left Mr Corrield, the new 
aviation minister, in no doubt. The 
French, German, Dutch and Italian 
aircraft industries all depend to a 
greater or lesser extent on Rolls-Royce 
for their engines and are collectively 
worried at the trouble they are running 
into with them. 

. This is not confined to the engine 
that is being developed in Derby for 
the Lockheed Tristar; that merely 
happens to be the one that got into 


the newspapers. Practically every other 
engine Rolls-Royce has under develop¬ 
ment is giving cause for some despon¬ 
dency. The French are the most 
concerned because they feel the most 
strongly that if Rolls-Royce fails them, 
then Europe 'becomes wholly depen¬ 
dent on American engines, an eventu¬ 
ality that the French government 
wants to avoid at all costs. 

The Germans feel less emotionally 
than the French about the hazards of 
being tied for all time to the Ameri¬ 
cans, but they are just as worried about 
the short-term prospects, with so many 
of their aircraft built around Rolls- 
Royce jets. This concern lies behind 
the combined French-German-Dutch 
attempt to get Britain back into the 
airbus project on superficially favour¬ 
able terms. Offers to develop a muta¬ 
tion of the airbus specifically for 
British European Airways, with a new 
Rolls-Royce engine for which the 
Europeans would partly foot the bill, 
are part of the salvage-Derby drive. 

This is putting the issue at its 
crudest, but it lies at the bottom of 
the diplomatic aotivity of the past two 
weeks. The Europeans are of course 
anxious to kill the British Aircraft 
Corporation’s proposal for a competing 
Three Eleven air bus. They would pay 


a high price for some share in British 
European Airways’ expected order for 
between 60 and 80 new jets, even 
though most of that order would, given 
no Three Eleven, go to Lockheed’s 
Tristar. And that in itself would solve 
a lot of headaches. It would allow the 
Lockheed aircraft at least to wash its 
face, which it is a long way from doing 
now. It would get British Air Holdings 
out of the awkward obligation, given 
when Rolls-Royce was bidding for 
Lockheed’s engine order, to sell at 
least 50 of the aircraft for Lockheed. 
But most of all, it would give the 
alarmed Europeans some right to say 
what should happen at Derby and to 
press, rather more actively than White¬ 
hall seems to have the nerve to do, 
that something be done about the 
company’s management. 

The chief reason why the British 
Government is still being coy is in 
the smaller print of the European 
proposals. When Britain pulled out of 
the European airbus programme two 
years ago, the German government 
took up our share of the development 
bill. If airbus sales do not reach break¬ 
even point, the Germans are asking, as 
a price of re-entry, that Britain should 
bear the German government’s losses, 
up to the level of the original British 
contribution. If two airbuses are deve¬ 
loped, one with American and one 
with Rolls-Royce engines, losses there 
certainly will be. Going by American 
experience, airbus costs could work out 
in the end at not far short of £300 
million, whatever the current estimates 
say. It could be some loss. 

ITV _ 

Licence to lose 


Independent television is making too 
little money, and will continue to be 
relatively unprofitable unless companies 
are allowed to merge and the method 
of assessing the levy is altered. These 
complaints from the television tycoons, 
which had been greeted with scepti¬ 
cism, are now given substance by Mr 
Aubrey Jones in Thursday’s Prices 
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and Incomes Board report* and by 
Scottish Television’s loss of £119,599 
in the first half of 1970. 

In 1967 the five large network com* 
parties and the ten regional companies 
between them made profits of £19 mil¬ 
lion. The estimate for 1970 is 
£5 million. The industry reckons that 
by 1974—when the contracts run out 
—it will be as low as £2 million. The 
PIB is net quite so pessimistic. It cal¬ 
culates that better marketing, better 
cost control (especially in resisting wage 
demands) and a, more efficient use of 
technical resources could bump this up 
to between £8 million and £9 million. 
But even on these higher figures, the 
* PIB report 156. Cmnd 4524. 8s 
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return on capital will have fallen from 
the 50 per cent of the plush days to 
J 5 r ) P^r cent on average from 1969 
until 1974, compared with the mini¬ 
mum of 22 per cent which the PIB 
considers appropriate for the industry. 
On die more sophisticated discounted 
cash flow basis, the same conclusion 
emerges about the rate of return : it 
is “ substantially lower than the level 
of return required to support a sound 
financial structure.” 

The reasons for the decline in 
profits- are well known. As the limits of 
the television audience were reached, 
the rate of growth of advertising 
revenue slackened ; in the year ended 
July, 1970, it actually fell 5 per cent. 


65 

There are two BBC channels to tempt 
the audience. Costs have been rising 
faster than revenue: in the past 
five years they have gone up 50 per 
cent—21 per cent of it in 19(19, the 
year of the new union agreements. The 
introduction of a fifth networker, York¬ 
shire, was responsible for a third of the 
cost increases, but did not add anything 
to total revenue. As viewers will have 
noticed, the companies have therefore 
had to cut direct programming costs 
l)v using more repeats and old movies. 

The television levy, coming directly 
out of income, wais responsible for 
27 per cent of costs in 1069 (though 
it will have fallen this year, thanks to 
the Jenkins reduction, from £29 mil- 


Tankers: if they sink, they're not safe 


The threat that the Pacific Glory might 
break up and spill its 70,001) tons of 
crude oil over the south coast of 
England now seems to be over. This is a 
welcome breathing space, since it is only 
a matter of time before there is 
a break-up on the Torrcy Canyon scale, 
and Britain remains as ill-equipped and 
helpless to deal with massive oil spills 
as it was then 

Furthermore, navigation pra< lives are 
long overdue for revision. Safety at sea 
is so bad that over a third of ships 
above 500 gross registered tons are 
involved in some accident each year 
that results in an insurance claim. 
Total losses amount to 0.4 per cent 
annually of the ships at ' sea. 
Unfortunately, no figures are available 
yet for giant 'tankers but the annual 
rate of total and partial losses per 
1,000 tankers is 44 for vessels over 
10,000 gross registered tons, neatly 
twice the rate for ships below that si/e. 
This means a tanker stands a high 
probability of being in a major acc ident 
during its lifetime. 

The question of routeing ships is one 
of great confusion. There are now about 
50 recommended traffic lanes round the 
world, but no compulsion to use them. 
Indeed 5 per cent of mariners do not 
abide by those in the Dover Strait, and 
the one ship which ignores traffic 
discipline when nineteen others are 
expecting people to obey the rules may 
produce greater risks than a free-for-all. 
North-west Europe is especially prone 
to accidents, and the rule of the sea in 
the strait is to drive on the right. 
There has been a significant reduction 
in accidents during fog since this was 
introduced in 1967, but the total 
number of accidents has risen. Indeed 
there is, surprisingly, no navigation 
scheme between the strait and the 
Lizard. Furthermore, most of the pilots 
are on the English side of the Channel. 
This means a ship on the way to Rotter¬ 
dam often has to cross the traffic stream 


to pick up a pilot, a system attacked 
strongly by Trinity House and the 
Honourable Company of Master 
Mariners. This actually happened with 
the latest disaster. 

Unfortunately more lesearch is 
needed before ideal sea traffic regula¬ 
tions can be drawn up. Bui it does seem 
nonsense? nor to enforce those re gulations 
that do exist. It is also ludicrous that 
collision regulation.*, only tell you what 
to do if two ships are involved. Accounts 
of accidents show that there is often a 
third ship as well. 

All new r systems at sea are liable to 
lead to accidents until people get used 
to them. In 1953, when present navi¬ 
gational aids were in their infancy, you 
were eight times as likely to have a 
collision if both ships had radar than if 
only one did. By the iqbos this 
difference no longer existed. However, 
bigger and faster ships arc bound to 
make navigation more difficult. As it is, 
tankers of 200,000 tons can only navi¬ 


gate the Dover Strait part laden. The 
charts compiled at present are 
insufficiently precise, and often out-of¬ 
dale. For a super tanker, an extra foot 
of clearance can represent 3,800 tons 
of cargo. 

Part of the advantage of the modern 
tanker is that it has reduced resistance to 
the wate r. But this makes it more diffi¬ 
cult to stop. A mere 50,000 tons dead¬ 
weight tanker will run on for 10 miles 
after the engines have stopped. This is 
of course if no turthcr action is taken: a 
super tanker ran he stopped in two 
miles. Far more needs to be known 
about the characteristics of the new 
generation of ships. 

Sevcial craft fitted with oil slick 
dispersal kits have been hovering around 
the- Pacific Glory. But they can only 
clear up to 150 tons of oil a day, so it 
would take half a dozen of them two 
months to deal with the ship’s potential 
pollution hazard. As it is, the reason the 
Isle of Wight has not been polluted by 
the oil that has already escaped is 
more’ because of a strong west wind than 
any technological protection. 


DOVER STRAIT COLLISIONS SINCE ROUTES 



Source Journal of the Institute of Navigation 
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lion to £23 million). Clearly without 
the. levy, the return on capital would 
be considerably increased. This 
suggestion, of a nil levy, was ruled 
outside the board’s terms of reference, 
and so it has had to content itself 
with suggesting that the levy should 
he subject to a periodic review. Sur¬ 
prisingly, the board found that, if there 
was to be a levy, a toll on revenues 
was better than one on profits, as other¬ 
wise it would be “a deterrent to the 
containment of costs.” This is a 
peculiar line of reasoning. 

Given the levy, or even taking it 
away, some rationalisation is needed in 
the structure of Independent television. 
The basis for the present geographical 
franchise scheme is that the Indepen¬ 
dent Television Authority has inter¬ 
preted its public duty to secure quality 
by having plural sources of programmes 
which are regional in nature. But the 
board does not reckon that pluralism 
plus regionalism equals quality ; and 
it definitely increases costs. As an 
exercise, it worked out that if there was 
only one company, costs would be some 
£10 million less than the actual costs 
in 1970 of £65 million. Not surpris¬ 
ingly, the recommendation is “a shift 
of balance from, on the one hand, 
great diversity and therefore high cost 
to, on the other hand, less diversity and 
lower cost.” In any restructuring, local 
news services could be maintained by 
satellite studios and “to secure balanced 
programming the ITA needs to exer¬ 
cise more fully the formal power which 
it has.” And so say all of us, but no one 
in the industry believes the ITA will 
ever do it ; the wonder is that so astute 
an observer as Mr Jones did. 
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BUSINESS : BRITAIN 

Aluminium _ 

Lightweight 
profits _ 

Most British aluminium products are 
going up in price by 5 per cent, while 
at the same time exactly similar pro¬ 
ducts are flooding into the country 
from Europe, especially Norway, at 
prices so much more competitive that 
the Department of Trade and Industry 
is thinking of slapping an anti¬ 
dumping duty on them. This embar¬ 
rassing situation is the result of the 
complete mess that the British 
aluminium industry has got into over 
the past five years. Having no home 
smelting capacity, the industry has 
been built around fabricating imported 
ingots into marketable products. This 
side of the business, taken by itself, is 
not particularly profitable anywhere. 
In Britain it is a frequent loss maker. 

Britain’s latest aluminium price rise, 
its second this year, is the first 
ever made in the fabricating sector 
without any change in the price of 
the ingots themselves. While higher 
prices might help to get manufacturers 
back to profitability, they will hardly 
encourage plant efficiency or consump¬ 
tion. Aluminium will become less 
competitive than other metals ; and 
Britain’s use of it is likely to lag 
increasingly behind the rest of Europe, 
led by Switzerland and Sweden. 

The trouble began ten years ago 
when international planners, looking to 
aluminium as the metal of the future, 
banked on consumption increasing by 
as much as 8 per cent a year. l?iey 
were right for most countries but not 
for Britain, where demand has grown 
by only 4 per cent to the current 
360,000 tons. The result has been over¬ 
investment, with manufacturers des¬ 
perate to keep equipment working, 
accepting every little order they can 
get. Meanwhile the Norwegians, backed 
by a large smelting industry and wiser 
planning, concentrated on long runs of 
the most widely used products. 

There will be a big change in the 
British industry over the next three 
years, however, as massive new smelters 
come on streanr for the first time. 
Three, with a capacity of 330,000 tons 
of ingots, are currently under construc¬ 
tion, lured to Britain’s development 
areas by the pull of investment grants 
(just in time, obviously). The smelters 
would not have been established in 
Britain for any reasons other than 
international balance of payments 
problems. 
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Britain's aluminium : not much profit 


They are to be fed largely with 
nuclear power at rates much cheaper 
than arc given even to the big 
nationalised industries. Since electricity 
makes up 15 per cent of the cost of 
aluminium, the British plants are still 
likely to be less efficient than their 
Canadian and Norwegian competitors, 
able to use cheaper hydro-electric 
power. Unless the cost of the final 
product can be kept down, this new 
industry, whilst saving imports, will 
hardly be able to stave off com¬ 
petition from an enlarged EEC or to 
keep at bay the threat inherent in the 
rapidly rising technology of reinforced 
plastics. Yet another technological 
revolution plan of the last Government 
seems to be in danger of coming apart 
at the searns. 

Building _ 

Sorry plight _ 

The budding industry has complained 
so shrilly for so long that it is easy 
to become immune to its plight. But 
the builders are in a bad way. More 
than 100 firms are going out of 
business each month. They face the 
winter for the second year running 
with workloads well under capacity 
and with the threat 6f unemployment 
in the industry, already high, readving 
levels not seen for ten years. 

The builders’ belief that a Conser- 
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vative Government would be a certain 
panacea for their troubles has been ill- 
founded. There was general glee when 
the Land Commission and the better¬ 
ment levy were abandoned. But now 
investment grants have gone too, while 
the selective employment tax, which 
burdens the construction industry’s 
1.3 million workforce more than any 
other, remains. The Conservative 
poUcy of cutting public spending must 
mean fewer public contracts and these, 
outside of local authority housebuild¬ 
ing, make up a third of the builders' 
business. The promise of more money 
to be spent on hospital and school 
building is but the smallest recompense. 

The Government has shown itself 
anxious not to fall (into the old poli¬ 
tical trap of setting housing targets 
which if not reached become embarras¬ 
sing at election times. But so far there 
have been no attempts to boost the 
low levels of housebuilding. The num¬ 
ber of houses finished this year is 
unlikely to match 1969's 343,000, which 
was the lowest since 1962. The present 
level of new orders is such that com¬ 
pletions in 1971 will be even lower. 

The lack of new houses in both the 
public and private sector has led to 
increased activity in the older-house 
market and to a lot of reconstruction 
and improvement work. The building 
societies are lending more and more on 
these houses, while few people have 
yet taken advantage of the Govern¬ 
ment’s ruling that council houses may 
be bought by their tenants as 
freeholds. 

The area wor&t hit by the slump in 
building has been the Midlands, where 
activity is 10 per cent down on last 
year, while it is the small firms which 
build less than 50 houses a year—they 


still make up over 80 per cent of the 
industry—that have felt the lack of 
new work the hardest. But it would not 
hurt the economy 4 f many of these 
went to the wall or were forced to 
join up with their rivals and learn 
the trade of industrialised building. 
Larger builders have found no difficulty 
in returning reasonable profits. 

The large London-based builder is 
likely soon to get a boost if the present 
control on new office buildings ‘in the 
city (and also in Birmingham) is 
relaxed. The restrictions put on by 
the then Mr George Brown in 1965 
have squeezed rents at an accelerated 
pace, creating the anomaly of empty 
buildings in the centre of the city, not 
seeking tenants but allowing time to 
bring greater profits through capital 
appreciation. 

Professions _ 

Fair practices? 

The Monopolies Commission has at 
last, after three and a half years of 
inquiry, reported on restrictive prac¬ 
tices in the professions,* and has made 
no charges at all. To the obvious 
criticisms its chairman, Sir Ashton 
Roskill, QC, replied that that was not 
its job—this time round. The test, 
then, is whether the report contains 
enough real burrs, nestling in the 
tactful prose, to make charges stick. 

It looked at seven general types of 
professional restrictive practices and 
concluded that none could be con¬ 
demned or approved outright on the 
test of public interest. But it lists 
several strict tests against which such 

MSO, 2 vols. 1 is and 33s. 


practices must be judged. The context 
in which they occur could make a 
difference. For instance, the general 
defence of most of them is that they 
maintain standards, but standards of 
practice are more vital to the public 
in some activities, eg, medicine and 
some sorts of accountancy work, than 
they are in, say, estate agency. More 
important, are the professions’ rules 
really adequate as a safeguard ? The 
appendix listing disciplinary action by 
some professional bodies can be read 
yvith a sceptical eye. 

The commission feels that, the 
restrictions affecting fees and advertis¬ 
ing are likely to be the least justifiable, 
but even here it is prepared to make 
exceptions, which, no doubt, all pro¬ 
fessions concerned will read as apply¬ 
ing to them. As expected, the bar 
once more gets off very lightly. 
Although all its restrictive practices are 
set out in a 14-page appendix, the 
legal profession, in general, is held to 
be inseparable from the system in 
which it operates, and the commis¬ 
sion says that any inquiry should be 
conducted into the entire law business. 
Which means of course there will not 
be one. 

The sting comes in the tail. The 
professional bodies are urged to look 
at their own practices in the light of 
the commission’s comments, and make 
such changes as they see fit. If they fail 
to make changes the Government couid 
then refer specific practices of specific 
professions back to the commission, 
which will provide guidelines for 
further reform. Legislation might— 
eventually—follow. 

Mr John Davies, the Secretary for 
Trade and Industry, has given the 
professions six months for their views. 


Key indicators : British economy 


Month 


Engineering orders on hand 

Increase of per cent because of 
a few very large orders. 


Consumers' expenditure 

Increased by 2} per cent in real 
terms in the first nine months of 
1970, compared with the same 
period of last year. 


Value of the pound (1963=20s), 
September 14s 7jd. 


Percentage change on 
Index previous three one 

1963=100 month months year 


Industrial 

production* 

employment* 

productivity* 

August 

August 

August 

124 

95.8 

129 

+14 

- 0.1 

+14 

+3 

-0.3 

+3 

+1 

—2.2 

+3 

Export trade*$ 

September 

166 

+42 

+6 

+6 

Eng'g. orders on hand*ti 

August 

126 

+ H 

+6 

+»* 

Retail trade* 

August 

111 

+ 1 

nil 

+ 1 

Unemployment* 

October 

114.7 

-2.2 

-3.0 

+6.1 

Retail prices 

September 

136.5 

+ 0.5 

+1.1 

+7.0 

Export prices 

August 

131 

+1 

+1* 

+6 

Import prices 

August 

127 

-h 

-1 

+4 

Wage rates (weekly) 

September 

148 

+4 

+2.4 

+10.6 


Export trade, retail trade , engineering order books: in volume terms (value at 
constant prices). Unemployment: wholly unemployed excluding school-leavers; 
latest rate 2 j 6 per cent. 

• Seasonally adjusted t End ofperiod t Provisional _ _ 
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Italy's gone fishing 


Turin 


Turin calls it the 11 English disease," 
and the British know it as absenteeism. 
Its effects this year will cost Italy 
200,000 cars. The Fiat car combine 
estimates that men who don’t turn out 
for work are now adding an annual 
£10 million to its costs. The main 
reason is that last June it was made 
illegal to send factory doctors to make 
spot checks on the homes of workers 
claiming time off for sickness. Within 
three days, the absenteeism rate of 
Alfa Romeo, Italy’s second largest 
carmaker, rose from 6 per cent to 18 
per cent and has stayed around there 
ever since. 

As northern Italy is suffering from 
an increasing shortage of skilled labour, 
no extra men can be hired by the 
carmakers, even if the unions, only 
now simmering down after the strikes 
of last year, wotild permit it. But the 
effects of absenteeism are now proving 
more devastating than the strikes. Last 
year Fiat lost 20 million man-hours; 
12 million were due to strikes and 8 
million to men who simply did not 
report for work. This year 30 million 
man-hours are expected to be lost, 5 
million through strikes and 25 million 
through absenteeism, or a threefold 
increase in the latter. 

This is bound to push up car prices 
in a city which as recently as 1966 had a 



Sometimes even the Italians don't know 
whether they're coming or going 


96 per cent attendance record, with the 
rest off genuinely sick. Fiat has a £1 
billion turnover, equal to 3 per cent 
of Italy’s gross national product. Any 
decrease, therefore, in its international 
competitiveness has consequences for 
the whole country. The 18,000 men 
who daily fail to clock in at the Fiat 
works axe eroding a considerable part 
of the company's profit margin. A 
seriously worried Mr Giovanni Agnelli, 
president of Fiat, went to great trouble 
on the eve of the Italian motor show 
at Turin this week to point out publicly 
that strikes and absenteeism were 
almost completely unknown in either 
the west German or the Japanese car 
industries. “ I think the car industries 
of both Italy and Great Britain might 
learn some lessons from this,” he said. 
Some people are reading this as a 
hint that Fiat will start searching for 
more foreign partners in addition to 
Citroen unless things improve at home. 

Our correspondent in Tokyo, where 
another motor show is in progress, 
reports that the Japanese home market 
has stopped expanding at its usual 20 
to 30 per cent a year. New registrations 
were up only 4 per cent in the first 
nine months of 1970, and in Septem¬ 
ber actually showed a 7 per cent drop. 
Internally, competition is hotting up 
with the big boys putting the squeeze 
on the small producers, but the state 
of the home market suggests competi¬ 
tion will start hotting up in the export 
markets soon, too. 

Signor Agnelli and Lord Stokes of 
'British Leyland know it is only a matter 
of time before Japan mounts a large- 
scale assault on Europe’s home markets. 
The present breathing space will end as 
soon as Japan has completed its break- 
in to the American and “third world” 
markets. This is no time for anyone 
at any level in European vehicle making 
to go fishing. 


International 


United^ States _ 

Let's be cheerful 

In London this week Mr Herbert Stein, 
a member of Mr Nixon’s Council of 
Economic Advisers and probably the 
closest to a Friedmanitc in the Admin¬ 
istration, said that without the General 
Motors strike the rise in America's real 
gross national product in the third 
quarter of 1970 would have been at 
the rate of 2.5 per cent a year. 
That’s all very well, was the first 
reaction, but the United States has to 
live with the GM strike ; all the same, 
the reported increase was 1.4 per cent, 
and although Mr Stein was not tempt¬ 
ing fate by talking about “ turning the 
corner,” he was fairly cocky. He com¬ 
pared this summers rising output and 
its declining rate of inflation with last 
winter’s declining output and rising 
inflation; and said “the difference, in 
our opinion, is dramatic.” 

What was intriguing to the pre¬ 
dominantly British audience at the con¬ 
ference arranged by the Financial 
Times and Investors Chronicle was that 
Mr Stein exuded quiet confidence. 
According to the council’s calculations, 
the actual gross national product of 
the United States in the second quarter 
of this year was about 4 per cent 
below its potential capacity, and this 
capacity grows by about 4 to 4$ per 
cent a year. Therefore, to get the 
American economy up to its potential 
in two years would require an increase 
of real output of about 12J per cent 
over this time or a little over 6 per cent 
a year. Allowing for price increases of 
3 per cent a year during the period, 
more at the start and less at the end, 
the money value of gnp would have 
to rise by 9 per cent a year. Big 
numbers indeed. But, according to Mr 
Stein, “achievable.” And he did not 
stop there. In order to average this 6 
per cent, but be well behind it at the 
end of the period so as not to overrun 
the mark, would require “ some succes¬ 
sions of quarters in which real gnp 
rises at the rate of about 8 per cent.” 
No wonder the British gulped. 
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Fukuda has problems ; she's got hers 


Japan 

Fractionally 

slower 

Tokyo 

Japan’s small cut in bank rate this 
week—down from 6.25 per cent to 6 
per cent—was a response to the 
recently detected slowdown of the 
economy. Industrial production was 
down in August, and up only slightly in 
September, convincing the authorities 
not only that the gentle squeeze begun 
just 14 months ago was taking effect, 
but also that they had better think 
about cutting interest rates and 
expanding bank credit more rapidly. 
The fall in international interest rates 
also helped their decision. 

The extent of the slowdown is by no 
means alanning. The most recent 
forecast of the government’s economic 
planning agency (EPA) is that economic 
growth this fiscal year will be about 
11 per cent in real terms—very close 
to the government’s original estimate 
early this year, as Mr Takeo Fukuda, 
the finance minister, pointed out after 
the bank rate cut. 

Not everyone, however, is happy. 
The nation’s two largest industries— 
steel and motors—have teen cutting 
production since March and June 
respectively. It is a sobering reflection 
to outsiders that a “ recession ” to 11 
per cent growth in Japan has almost 
banished thought of inflation from the 
official mind. 

Brinkmanship 

The Americans and Japanese are now 
engaged in eleventh hour talks on that 
elusive voluntary agreement on the res¬ 
triction of Japanese textile exports. 
Whether they will halt America’s slide 
into protectionist legislation depends on 
the answers to three questions. Will 


the talks be successful ? If so, will 
Congress let the Mills bill lapse ? If 
not, will President Nixon use his powers 
to veto ? No one knows the answers yet. 

The offer of talks made by the 
Japanese prime minister, Mr Eisaku 
Sato, on his Washington visit last 
weekend came as a slight surprise— 
except to experienced Japanologists 
who expected a last minute move. The 
•non-textile elements of Japanese 
industry, and the Ministry of Inter¬ 
national Trade, have obviously per¬ 
suaded the powerful home textile 
lobby that winning the textile battle 
might mean losing the trade war. 
Provided that the American proposals 
are not punitive, there is some chance 
of success, perhaps along the lines of 
a three year agreement: overall con¬ 
trols for the first year followed by 
selective ones for the following two. 

Chief negotiator for the Americans 
is a White House aide, Mr Petei 
Flanigan. It is most unusual for White 
House officials to play this sort of a 
role ; this indicates how urgent the 
President considers the matter. The fact 
that the Secretary of Commerce, Mr 
Maurice Stans, will not be at the nego¬ 
tiating table will help. He suggested 
that Mr Nixon should sign the Mills 
bill. The Senate Finance Committee 
has since made it even less acceptable 
(which increases the chance of a veto) 
and has tacked it on to the end of 
the Social Security bill which is bound 
to be passed eventually. The Senate is 
due to get its teeth into the bill after 
its return on November 16th for the 
lame duck session. There is not much 
time. 

Australia _ 

Black Jack 
fades out 

Sydney 

As the anticipated howls of protest 
settle down, it is becoming clear that 
the latest British move towards import 
levies on some food is not going to be 
a disaster to Australia. The levies will 
affect only $94 million or not much 
more than 2 per cent of the country’s 
total export income of $4 billion last 
year. This 2 per cent was made up ot : 

$mn 

Beef and veal 15.7 

Mutton and lamb 11.9 

Wheat 54.9 

Milk and dairy products 11.6 

Where the real problems come is that 
the proposals cut into an already 


depressed area of the Australian econ¬ 
omy at a time when markets the world 
over are closing rather than expanding. 
The Canadian wheat deal with China 
will end Australia’s chances there, and 
the American meat market—which 
takes nearly half the exports—is tighter. 
But a deputy under-secretary from Mr 
McEwen’s trade department will be in 
London this weekend for talks at the 
invitation of the British Government, 
and in Australia politicians will turn 
their thoughts to the senate election 
due at the end of November. 

The announcement could hardly 
have been worse timed. There was Mr 
Jack McEwen ready to fade into retire¬ 
ment at the end of his long parlia¬ 
mentary career as minister for trade. 
He could have gone two years ago and 
teen covered in glory with the economy 
all right and everything lovely. Instead 
he leaves parliament for retirement with 
his whole life's work in apparent ruins. 
The primary producers are having their 
most disastrous year ever. The wheat 
fanners cannot meet their quotas, wool 
prices are their lowest since 1946-47, 
the Canadians look like swiping a 
lucrative wheat market, the long 
cherished tariff policies are being chal¬ 
lenged by his department and by fellow 
politicians. And now the very trade 
agreement with Britain which Mr Mc¬ 
Ewen so loved and quoted is in ques¬ 
tion. 


Mr McEwen was successful simply 
because he had been in parliament so 
long that few dared question him, let 
alone challenge him. Only in the past 
two years has his authority teen in 
doubt. No doubt those comparatively 
inexperienced ministers of foreign 
governments will be glad to see “ black 
Jack ” gone—for he was a formidable 
talker and negotiator who took far more 
than he ever gave. But Mr McEwen 



It's goodbye to more than black Jack 



In places like this we’re the only company 

under the sun 


SAIPEM is never overwhelmed by the 
elements. No ocean is too deep. 

No desert is barren enough. That’s our job 
to work where we have 
to work, under any conditions. 


Onshore and offshore drilling operations. 

Pipelines for oil and natural gas. 
Underwater pipelines and offshore works. 
Erection of petrochemical plants and refineries. 



A Company of the ENI Group 
20097 San Donato Milanese (Italy) 


Whttavtr you anticipate doing 
Salpem can maka It easier* 


on land or sea*. 



Commercial Entree into Africa 


8 



2nd GHANA 
INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE FAIR-ACCRA 

1-14 February 1971 


The 2nd Ghana International Trade I an, following the success of the one held in 1967, offcis international 
traders an unprecedented opportunm tor < xplonng trade potential in Ghana and Africa 1 he Tair can open up to 
you a considerable market for capital goods such as agricultural machinery and industrial plant 

Five main reasons why you should exhibit 
at the Ghana Fair: 


I* Ghana has generous incentives lor investors including 
up to 10 years' tax holiday) 

2. A technical conftrcnet on Africa Progresses the theme 
of the Fair, will be held in Accri while the 1 ur is on 
Exhibitors will thus be able to meet important buyers 
from many African counti ies 


^ NC25 00 worth of import licences per sq ft of space 
rented fcill be issutd to exhibitors to cover business 
transacted it the Fair, 

4. Ghana, because of its get graphical position is a com¬ 
mercial centre lor most of tropical Africa, 


One ind a half m llinn visitors ue expet ted from Ghana, 

Africa and the rest of the world 

It will pay if you plan now to exhibit your products at 

Ghana International Trade Fair, Accra, 
1-14 February 1971 

Details of the I air are obtainable from the nearest Ghana Mission or Ministry of I radc, 
Ghana International Trade Fair, P O Box M 47 Accn, Ghana 

Fiy to the Ghana International Trade Fair by 

€Shmnm -kj^irmnmyas v.c.io service 

the people who know the place best 
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really lives in and thinks in sun age now 
gone in world politics. He talks more 
about the days when these policies were 
hammered out than he does about the 
future. He scorns youth for not remem¬ 
bering those hard days they never saw 
and for turning against primary pro¬ 
ducers as they have done in Australia. 
But there are more than those foreigners 
he negotiated with who will be glad 
to see the end of him. Even the Aus¬ 
tralian Liberals will be happy, for 
McEwen was a firm leader of the 
Country party and, as an important 
part of the coalition that kept the 
Liberals in power, he exacted a high 
price from Messrs Menzies, Holt and 
Gorton for his continued support. The 
Country party does not have another 
McEwen in its ranks. For this many 
will be thankful. 


Chinese aid _ 

Mao fashion 


A Chinese bulldozer set moving in 
Dar-es-Salaam on Monday by Zambia’s 
President Kaunda marked the official 
start of China’s biggest ever foreign 
aid project, the 1,056 mile Tan-Zam 
railway linking Dar-es-Salaam to 
Lusaka. This is being financed by a 
£169 million loan repayable by 
Tanzania and Zambia jointly over 
30 years, and in addition to money 
China has sent in 5,000 labourers 
whose upkeep and other on-site costs 
will be paid Iby the sale of Chinese 
consumer goods. . 

Except for its easy repayment terms 
and its obviously political motives, the 
railway is entirely uncharacteristic of 
Peking's previous pattern of aid. The 


main difference is scale. The railway 
will absorb a sum equal to half of all 
China's $900 million worth of overseas 
aid to 24 countries since the com¬ 
munists went into the aid business in 
1954. Even Pakistan, which heads the 
list of aid recipients, has received or 
been promised a total of only 
£109 million over these 16 years. 
Tanzania has been the most generously 
endowed African country up to now 
with £53 million, followed by Algeria, 
Nkrumah’s Ghana and the Sudan. 
Three other major recipients of China’s 
bounty have been cut off without a 
penny because of changes of govern¬ 
ment—Indonesia, Burma and most 
recently, Cambodia. 

Peking has always tended to steer 
away from big prestige projects. Less 
than half of its aid has been project- 
tied compared with 90 per cent of the 
aid granted by East European coun¬ 
tries. The typical Chinese-aided enter¬ 
prise would be a small-scale light 
industrial plant like a textile, cigarette 
or cement factory, most of them built 
with large contingents of Chinese 
workers, and with import substitution 
as the first consideration. Although the 
sale of Chinese goods is often part of 
the deal, by and large China has not 
sought or won any particular com¬ 
mercial advantages from its aid 
programme. Terms are usually much 
more generous than those offered by 
the Russians, generally interest-free 
with ten years of grace preceding a 
ten year repayment period. The 
Russians tend to demand 2^ per cent 
interest over a 12 year repayment 
period. About 20 per cent of Chinese 
aid has been in the form of free grants 
compared with less than 5 per cent of 
Soviet aid. 

The primary purpose of Chinese aid 


is clearly political. A long-term labour- 
intensive project like a railway, which 
would be very expensive to stop as 
well as very difficult, serves this purpose 
better than most ; in East Africa, China 
also starts off with the advantage of 
having picked up a greatly desired 
project which had already been 
rejected by western countries as 
uneconomic. Another advantage of a 
railway is that it spawns other projects 
—like the road from Lusaka to Mongo 
—which allow hundreds more Chinese 
to move in and spread around the 
country'. 

European labour _ 

Germany's 12 
per cent 

Frankfurt 

The German metal workers' wage 
negotiations this autumn have proved 
trickier than expected. While in 
some of the 13 regional negotiating 
areas settlements were reached as early 
as a 'month ago, several others have 
run the gamut of negotiations, arbitra¬ 
tions, break down of talks, strike ballots 
and still not come to any agreement. 
On Tuesday, workers in northern 
Wurttemberg and northern Baden 
voted for a strike with a huge 
majority after the employers had 
rejected arbitration proposals based on 
a 12 per cent rise and other benefits. 
If there is no new offer from the 
employers, this could mean over half 
a million workers coming out. In North 
Rhine Westphalia a vote on Friday 
will decide whether nearly a million 
workers will accept a deal for an 
11 per cent rise, w'hich was only 
reached after the local labour minister, 
Herr Figgen, intervened in the dispute. 

Of the total of ovei 4 million metal 
workers, 2 million are now covered by 
new agreements. But that may not be 
the end of the matter. Union demands 
have started off around the 15 per cent 
mark, plus various fringe benefits. The 
employers at first countered with offers 
around 10 per cent, with fringe 
benefits, and in several regions the 
unions accepted these offers when the 
employers were obviously not willing 
to go above the 10 per cent mark. But 
now that the West Rhine Westphalia 
workers have been offered more, those 
who have already settled for 10 per 
cent will be strongly tempted to go 
back and try to squeeze out the little 
extra. And where negotiations are still 
going on, a settlement of above 
10 per cent has now become almost 
mandatory. The union is prepared to 



They even sent the minister of railways to keep *n eye on the fob 
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press its claims to the point of a strike, 
though it is not enthusiastic about the 
prospect. It openly admits that some 
employers may not be able to afford 
to meet its demands, but is quite brutal 
about insisting on them even if some 
marginal firms go under as a result. 

The metal workers are last in the 
present round of wage negotiations 
which have produced fairly hefty rises 
in most industries. They have therefore 
felt justified in asking for an above 
average whack to catch up on gains 
elsewhere during a year of unabated 
boom. But hopes that other unions 
would exercise more moderation now 
the boom seems to be slowing down 
have already proved unfounded. The 
union for public service and local 
authority workers, with negotiations 
coming up in two weeks’ time, has 
already put in a 13 per cent claim for 
its 1.7 million members, no doubt with 
an eye on what the metal workers got. 


Sidmar's shut 

Brussels 

The strike of 3,300 workers that has 
halted the 6,ooo-ton-a-day production 
of the Sidmar steelworks in Ghent is 
sending shivers down steelmakers’ 
spines. Sidmar, which was the result of 
a flight to the sea by landlocked Arbcd 
in Luxemburg and the rickety Societe- 
G6n6rale-owned steelworks in southern 
Belgium, has claimed to be the 
most efficient steel producer in Europe. 
It was built just as computerised tech¬ 
niques were being perfected : a single 
IBM 360/40 programmes and controls 
both the hot- and cold-rolling mills ; 
and an IBM 1B00 controls the blast 
furnaces, slabbing-mill and steel shop. 
Sidmar reckons to need exactly half 
the EEC average of employees per ton 
of steel produced. 

But computers do not eliminate 
unpleasant jobs. Two hundred men, 
employed using hand-burners to elimi¬ 
nate imperfections after the hot-rolling 


process, had been pressing for special 
allowances. Ten days ago they backed 
their claim with a wildcat strike, which 
first stopped the hot-rolling mill but 
spread within 48 hours to the whole 
plant. The unions then hacked the 
strikers, demanding is 2d an hour 
all round, not far short of 10 per cent. 
This had not been included in Sidmar’s 
programming. Building from scratch on 
a forest site—the ore comes in up the 
Ghent ship-canal direct from Hamersley 
in Australia, from Mauretania, India 
and Brazil—Sidmar recruited almost 
exclusively among young farm-workers 
from surrounding villages. Despite the 
high productivity, the wage scales are 
in line with local textile rates, and 
lower than in the less efficient steel¬ 
works in the south. There, was even 
a reassuring no-strike agreement, of a 
kind not uncommon in Belgium—and 
which is still officially in force. 

Sixty per cent of Sidmar’s output is 
currently sold inside die common mar¬ 
ket area. Sidmar coils go by road, rail 
and water towards the processing 
industries, above all in Germany. The 
high-precision mild plate Sidmar sup¬ 
plies is not easily or quickly replaceable 
from other sources. Sidmar’s joint 
owners—besides Arbed, with nearly 50 
per cent, and Cocke rill-Ougree-Pro¬ 
vidence from Liege, there is also Falck 
of Italy and Schneider of France— 
have an interest in a quick settlement 
when management and unions meet in 
Ghent on Friday. An ultra-modern, 
computerised plant is a costly imple¬ 
ment to leave lying unused. 


'Alio, 'alio _ 

Paris 

The 350,000 employees of the French 
PTT (Postes, Telephone, Telegraphe), 
which not only delivers the mail and 
runs the telephone system, but is 
burdened with a money-losing postal 
cheque and banking system as well, 


are raising a loud voice of protest this 
week with a series of overlapping 
strikes, backed solidly by the three 
major French unions. There are the 
usual salary and working-condition 
demands—the first this autumn of any 
gravity in the nationalised sector. In 
the past year, there have been a dozen 
and a half times when PTT wage 
demands have disrupted service, and 
the unions have (been threatening this 
strike since September. But this time 
much more is at stake : the whole 
concept of how the PTT is run. Said a 
Force Ouvriere leader last week : 

The causes of these strikes have very 
deep roots—in refusing to the PTT the 
means of equipping themselves and 
functioning efficiently, the government 
and the finance ministry have shown that 
they have opted for a progressive 
liquidation of public service. 

A large part of the trouble is that 
the PTT is like an unhappy corporate 
conglomerate—responsible to the 
Ministry of Finance—which must 
shelter under a single budget such 
different operations as ordering new 
telephone equipment and running a 
full-scale banking operation. At the 
same time, the PTT has, until recently, 
been self-financing. Next year’s budget 
for telecommunications will be up by 
about 25 per cent over this year’s. 
Even so, about 75 per cent of the 
money will be self-financed by the 
PTT : the rest will be obtained on the 
open market by two companies created 
for the purpose—Finextel and Godetcl, 
The court of accounts, which 
reviews French public spending, has 
criticised the borrowing policy of the 
PTT, saying that money borrowed 
specifically for expansion of the tele¬ 
phone system has been used to make 
up deficits in the various financial 
services. Out of a total of $145.5 bil¬ 
lion borrowed by the PTT between 
November, 1967, and December, 1969, 
only $13.5 million ever reached the 
telephone sector. 

But some things are at last changing. 
The average waiting time between 
applying for a telephone and getting 
it installed is four years ; this it is 
hoped to cut to one and a half months. 
Only 15 per cent of French households 
now have telephones, compared with 
30 per cent in Great Britain and 
80 per cent in the United States. But 
France, over-extended and under¬ 
populated, has a problem in the 
expensive maintenance of thousands 
of miles of overhead lines leading to 
remote villages with 50 residents and 
one telephone operator, Even so, the 
telephone part of the operation is pro¬ 
fitable. The financial services are not. 


Key indicators: world commodity prices 

Bread on waters 

After five years in the doldrums, 
trade in wheat is reaching near 
record levels at firm prices. Canada 
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is to sell 2.7 mn tons to China for 
$170 mn and to meet total exports 
of 19 mn tons will dip heavily into 
its vast stocks. Australia has 
exported 70,000 tons to Rhodesia, 
allowed under sanctions for 
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A shaft of light, then the 
clouds close in again 


For a moment it looked as if the 
Government knew what it was doing 
one jump ahead of the stock exchange, 
which shot up on Tuesday’s mini- 
budget and down again ahead of 
Thursday’s call for increased special 
deposits from the clearing banks. But 
the subsequent parting of the ways 
between gilt-edged and equities sug¬ 
gested that the markets were regretting 
the blind faith in Tory magic. As it 
was, the gilt-edged jobbers, unlike the 
equities market, did not deal after 
hours on Tuesday, so the response to 
Mr Barber’s tax package came later 
and was more realistic. The selling 
was spread right across the board, with 
stocks at the long end most heavily 
affected. The long tap, Treasury 8f% 
1997, fell ijt points. The short tap, 
Treasury 6J% 1974, lost tV of a point, 
and the nervousness was accentuated 
by special deposit fears and expecta¬ 
tions that the banks would have to sell 
gilts in order to meet the Bank of 
England’s request. 

But why has the Government broker 
been supporting the market ? On Wed¬ 
nesday he had, apparently, paid out 
between £80 mn and £100 mn. On 
Thursday morning, before the special 
deposits call, brokers were surprised to 
see him offering quite friendly prices 
despite the previous day’s panlic. It was 
thought that he paid out some £30 mn 
before the market turned up on the 
Bank of England’s argument that the 
banks should not need to sell gilts— 
quite apart from the fact that the 
Government broker had by then paid 
out rather more than the special 
deposits call will bring in. 

As for equities, the burst of enthus¬ 
iasm following the mini- (or was it 
midi- ?) budget carried the Financial 
Times industrial ordinary index up 9 
points from Monday’s 363.6. But it was 
mostly in after hours quotations by 


jobbers who had not stopped to ask 
themselves how the redistribution of 
taxes and subsidies would affect indi¬ 
vidual companies. By next morning, 
when inquiries were not followed by 
orders, the market got to thinking that, 
to misquote Mr Harold Wilson, the 
sixpence in the pocket may be worth 
much less by Christmas, 1971. Fears of 
Mr Barber’s next move depressed the 
index by 8.1 points on Wednesday, and 
on Thursday it closed at 360.6, the 
lowest since September 23rd. 

A number of uncertainties continued 
to weigh on American stock markets, 
writes The Economist's Wall Street 
correspondent. The principal question 
was how soon a break could be 
expected in the General Motors strike, 
now into its seventh week, and how 
much of an inflationary impact the 
settlement might have on the economy 
when the end did come. Other impon¬ 
derables included the future of the 
Israeli-Arab cease-fire. 

In other ways the news flow was 
much as anticipated. The car strike 
depressed the latest economic indica¬ 
tors ; and third quarter corporate 
earnings -reports tended to be weak. 
In this bleak climate, analysts said it 



was a wonder that stock prices held 
up as well as they did. .The market 
drifted downward ever so slightly on 
generally light volume, so that at mid¬ 
week the Dow Jones industrial average 
closed at 755.96, down 3.69 from the 
week before. 

One surprising development was the 
extent to which bond yields edged up 
—a development attributed to the 
heavy supply of bonds coming to 
market. Early in the week the rate of 
return assigned to a Bell Telephone 
debenture moved back to 9%, not far 
removed from the top 9.35% yield 
on other Bell bonds earlier this year. 

Quotation marks 

The City’s takeover panel is setting up 
a committee to advise the Stock 
Exchange Council on the relationship 
between public companies and assoc¬ 
iated private companies. This is one 
of the many issues that was brought 
into sharp focus by the Pergamon 
affair. Shareholders of Pergamon, to 
their surprise, found that a substantial 
portion of their profits (and sub¬ 
sequently losses) arose from trading 
with private companies that were not 
under their control, but were associated 
with a director Company law is weak 
in this respect: directors have to dis¬ 
close their interest in contracts under 
negotiation only in the most general 
terms, and only to fellow directors. 
Once the contract is agreed, it has to 
be disclosed to shareholders ; but it 
does not have to be presented for 
ratification. Loopholes abound. It is 
said that directors in some shipping, 
plantation and Far East mining com¬ 
panies have clambered through some 
of them. 

The quotations department of the 
stock exchange is already forcing com¬ 
panies that want a quote to tidy up 
this sort of tangle. But it has no 
regulatory powers over those that are 
already quoted. That is in the hands of 
the council. But some people will 
suspect that it is hard for the council, 
composed as it is of business-hungry 
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stockbrokers, to take a tough line and 
threaten suspension unless it is pushed 
by outsiders. The panel is a most useful 
forum for examining the issue, relevant 
as it is to takeover bids. 

Even if the council did take a tough 
line with quoted companies, there 
would remain the Poseidons and 
Tasminexes ; the overseas companies 
which are dealt in, but not quoted on, 
the stock exchange. This distinction is 
not sufficiently appreciated. Companies 
that are quoted have undergone 
scrutiny from the quotations depart¬ 
ment and have had to sign the general 
undertaking. But under rule 163 (i)(e) 
dealings are permitted in any security 
which has been granted a quotation on 
any other stock exchange. Many stock 
exchanges, for example in Australia, 
have depressingly low criteria for grant¬ 
ing quotations. The battle to improve 
them is going to be a long one. No 
Australian exchange is a member of 
the international federation of stock 
exchanges, which recently held a con¬ 
ference in London, and whose aims are 
to raise standards 44 to the highest 
possible degree.” At a minimum an 
element of discretion should be built 
into rule 163 ; it could avoid such 
troubles as London dealings in Tas- 
minex. A free capital market should 
not mean laws for the quoted company 
and no laws for the unquoted—and 
certainly not unless it is made much 
clearer to the investor whether he is 
buying one or the other. 

Tobac co shares _ 

Filtered 


Britain’s tobacco manufacturers slipped 
a price increase of id a pack (of 20) 
on most of their brands of cigarettes 
this week, and provoked hardly a mur¬ 
mur (except from the customers, but 
they of course are usually so hooked 
on the habit that it does not matter). 
Given the traditional inelasticity of de¬ 
mand, it could be that the industry 
has stumbled on the useful discovery 
that prices can be raised from time to 
time without a serious public outcry: 
indeed what grounds could there be 
for public-spirited complaint when it 
is so widely 'believed nowadays that 
smoking is a serious health hazard ? 

Whatever the case, the stock ex¬ 
change has needed no particular re¬ 
assurance in the recent years of 
mounting medical evidence against the 
cigarette. Imperial Tobacco, the giant 
of the home market with £1 bn-plus 
turnover, was a blue chip before it 



started and has remained just that all 
through. The chart shows how it has 
more than kept up with the index, 
while the earnings multiple of 12 or so 
at Thursday’s 15s 3d bears compari¬ 
son with such other sheet anchors as 
I Cl and Unilever. Only the dividend 
yield, a comparatively generous 5.8%, 
betrays a hint of distrust about the 
future, or, more likely, guarantees 
Imps’s continuing popularity as an 
income stock until such time as market 
research begins to show a marked de¬ 
cline in the number of new smokers 
recruited. The latest evidence is that 
50% of males and 46% of females in 


the 16-24 3£ e group are smokers and 
—more surprisingly—that the propor¬ 
tion ever giving up subsequently may 
be statistically insignificant. 

Imps apart, the feature of the chart 
is the extent to which it shows the 
stock exchange to have re-rated the 
competition in recent times. The stock 
market and indeed the trade have 
taken a more bullish view of British- 
American Tobacco on the considera¬ 
tion that there is still real growth 
potential in its markets (all abroad, 
including large tracts of Africa and 
Asia). The earnings multiple of under 
12 at 117s leaves considerable scope. 

By contrast Gallaher and Carreras 
have been relatively weak performers, 
the latter the more understandably in 
view of heavy promotional expendi¬ 
ture. Gallaher is the most successfully 
on the road to conglomeration—5^% 
of pre-tax profits came from engineer¬ 
ing and wholesaling last year—‘but of 
course even this leaves it heavily de¬ 
pendent on the weed. 


Corn^a^profits^^ 

Turnabout? 


Company earnings are distinctly on 
the mend, if one accepts the evidence 
of reports published in the September 
quarter and the historical guide that, 
once signalled, an improvement is 
generally maintained. Our tabic and 
chart show trading profits ioi% higher 
than reported by the same representa¬ 
tive selection of quoted companies a 


Profits and returns of 


426 companies reporting 
in the third quarter of 
1970 

Trading 

Prev. 

profits 

Latest 

Change 

Net 

return on 

net equity assets 

Prev. Latest 

Net 

caati 

flow 

Prev* 

Latest 

year 

year 

% 

year 

year 

year 

£mn 

year 


£mn 

£mn 


% 

% 

£mn 

Building materials (20) 

33.8 

32.5 

- 3.8 

8.9 

6.5 

13.0 

12.4 

Contracting and construction (22) 
Electrical and electronic mfg (26) 

19.3 

21.0 

+ 8.8 

15.0 

14.4 

9.1 

9.7 

94.6 

104.5 

+ 10.6 

11.2 

11.3 

39.2 

44.6 

Engineering (62) 

Shipbuilding (2) 

70.2 

84.3 

+20.1 

5.7 

5.9 

22 6 

25.6 

9.0 

9.2 

+ 2.2 

7.6 

0.2 

4.1 

1.9 

Iron & steel (4) 

5.5 

6.3 

+ 14.5 

6.4 

7.3 

2.0 

2.1 

Household goods manufacturing (11) 
Motora, aircraft and anginas (14) 

6.3 

4.4 

-17.0 

8.6 

4.6 

2.1 

1.4 

12.9 

14 6 

+ 13.2 

9.6 

9.1 

4.4 

5.5 

Miscellaneous manufacturing (o2) 
Breweries, distilleries and wines (11) 

98.5 

113.4 

+ 15.1 

11.8 

12.0 

33.8 

38.7 

101.1 

112.1 

+ 10.9 

9.3 

9.7 

22.4 

25.0 

Gafeirrng and entertainmonit (9) 

23.6 

25.5 

+ 8.1 

8.2 

7.4 

10.6 

10.6 

Food manufacturing (13) 

‘72 4 

752 

+ 3.9 

10.3 

9.7 

28.6 

30.3 

Paper end packaging (7) 

36 1 

40.6 

+ 12.5 

6.7 

6.1 

12.1 

16.3 

Publishing and printing (9) 

Shops, stores end distribution (21) 

13.8 

13.3 

- 3.6 

8.9 

5.8 

4.8 

5.2 

40.4 

42.3 

+ 4.7 

9.5 

9.3 

12.3 

12.3 

Textiles (26) 

Clothing ana footwear (17) 

19.1 

19.4 

+ 1.6 

9.0 

6.1 

6.2 

4.8 

6.8 

6.5 

- 4.4 

7.5 

6.1 

1.9 

1.6 

Tobacco (1) 

0.1 

0.2 

+ 26.6 

4.6 

6.1 

— 

0.1 

Chemicals and paints (14) 

21.4 

23.1 

+ 7.9 

11.3 

10.2 

8.6 

9.1 

Oil (2) 

2.1 

2.0 

- 4.8 

10.0 

9.0 

0.4 

0.4 

Property (40) 

56.7 

63.6 

+ 12.2 

4.6 

4.5 

14.8 

17.6 

Shipping (4) 

17.0 

21.5 

+26.5 

6.4 

6.8 

11.1 

14.9 

Miscellaneous—others (29) 

48.1 

52.7 

+ 9.6 

9.0 

9.3 

16.9 

21.6 

All^groups (426 companies) 

808.1 

887.9 

+ 9.9 

8.6 

8.4 

283.5 

310.7 


Tha full quarterly analysis of company balance sheets and profit end loss accounts is available at £1 Is 
an issue or £4 a year from : Publications Dept.. The Economist* 25 St James's Street. London. SW1 
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the new BASF 
disc-drives! 



As the flow of data rises endlessly, 
computers must be fed more swiftly to 
cope with it. For this reason, BASF 
now introduces even faster disc-drives; all- 
electronic, developed to benefit 
all computer users. 


Airlines, banks and insurance 
companies, all have to calculate, 
promptly and economically. We 
have designed the electronic 
magnetic disc mechanism for 



tional hydraulic mechanisms. 
The BASF control device checks 
the collection of data, reliably 
and unerringly. BASF has 
engineered this new system to 
meet the requirements of the 
computer industry. Convincing 
proof of a successful partnership. 



them and for many others 
because all-electronic 
mechanisms collect data rapidly, 
much more rapidly than conven- 


BASF — partner for progress In all markets 


BASF 








Man-on-the-spot... in London. But he’s In close and constant 
touch with Europe and the whole world. Wherever your business 
interests lie—in London or Los Angeles, in Brussels or Bangkok— 
BANK OF AMERICA is on the spot with a representative to give you 
whatever banking services you require. For first-hand facts about local 
conditions and markets, valuable business Introductions, advice about 
foreign exchange and currency, call Bank of America— first In banking. 

BANK OF AMERICA SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES NFW YORK Full sorvlce branches In Amsterdam Antwerp Asuncion Athens Bangkok Beirut Birmingham Booota Bombay Brussels Buenos 
Aires Calcutta Concepcion Djakarta Dublin Dusseldorf Frank! rt Guatemala C ty Guayaquil Hono Kong Karachi Kobe Kuala Lumpur Lagos Lahore La Pa* LI na London Lyon Managua 
Manchester Manila Marseille Medellin Munich Osaka Panama City Pars Port Harcourt Rotterdam Saigon Santiago Seoul Singapore Taipei Tegucigalpa Tokyo Valparaiso Vienna 
Yokohama Zurich Over 400 other cities throughout California around the world BANCA D AMERICA E D ITALIA over 86 offices throughout Italy I960 Bank of America National Trust and Savings Association 
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year earlier, reducing to a nominal 
3.7% at the pre-tax level (after inter¬ 
est) hut nevertheless a plus to compare 
with the decline of some 1.4% revealed 
hy the previous quarterly analysis. 

Patchiness of the profits picture is 
a distinct feature of the latest results, 
however. Consumer durables, clothing 
and shoe manufacturers were on the 
whole still performing less well than in 
the previous period--confirming that 
up to April at any rate (the closing 
date for most companies in the hatch) 
the confidently expected consumption 
boom let had still not materialised. 
Stores were relatively disappointing 
too, producing a gain of under 31% at 
the trading level compared with some 
7 $% on a substantially larger sample. 
At the other end of the spectrum the 
engineering companies turned in an 
increment of 20%, taking over the run¬ 
ning from hotels (and the rest of the 
caterers and entertainers) as the star 
performers after several quarters. 

Nickel 

Poker games 

If the nickel shortage is eliminated 
within the next few months, as Mr 
Henry S. Wingate, chairman of the 
International Nickel Company of 
Canada (Inco), has forecast, the 
gyrations of Australian exploration 
stocks could he much affected. It could 
also be significant in terms of the 
investment required to extract the 
metal in the next five years or so. 
Inco’s forecast is rather more expan¬ 
sive than the one produced by Falcon- 
bridge Nickel Mines. The former has 
estimated that non-communist produc¬ 
tion by 1975 should he between 
1.8 bn and 1.9 bn pounds. Actual 
production would be at 90% of 
rapacity, between 1.6 bn and 1.7 bn 


pounds. But demand would be lower, 
at approximately 1.5 bn to 1.6 bn 
pounds, on the assumption that 
demand continues its 7% to 8% rate 
of annual growth. 

As the table below shows, Falcon- 
bridge’s estimate for total mining 
capacity in 1975 is 1.6 bn, with 
production at 1.3 bn. On a five year 
basis, the two forecasts are not irrecon¬ 
cilable. What is interesting about the 
Falconbridge table is that the annual 
growth of production is consistently 
lower than the growth of capacity, 
reflecting Inco’s estimate that demand 
would lag behind supply. So if there 
are any long-term investors at all in 
Australia's nickel mining boom, the 
first signs of weaker markets now 
developing should put caution into 
their figurework. 

This is true even if it is argued that 
Australia’s relatively small share of the 
market—2.8% last year rising to some 
13% in 1975— taken with long-term 
arrangements with Japan might insu¬ 
late it from the worst effects of a 
worldwide surplus. And when the 
Australians put down their own 
smelters, that should help profitability, 
too. 

Western Mining’s Kwinana refinery 
was completed in May. But its recent 
annual report merely states that the 
investigations into establishing a nickel 
smelter in Western Australia con¬ 
tinued during the year. The company 
meanwhile has reached its target 
nickel production of 30,000 tons of 
nickel a year. With net profits of 
$Ai4*3 mn, the stock is selling on a 
p/e of around 60 at $11.50 (loqs 6d). 
It would he too much if it weren’t also 
for the expectations : for instance, as 
brokers Stoop Vigne forecast, of earn¬ 
ings raised to 85c per share in 1975 
(on 60,000 tons production) compared 
with today’s 20c. 

The major interest of nickel share 
speculators, however, has not really 
been Western Mining, eagerly though 
its report was awaited. International 
Mining Corporation’s neat succession 


of bromide offerings could not long 
sustain a gambling fever. The 90s price 
level, stimulated by reports of 12% 
nickel values, has moderated to a 30s 
to 40s range on assay yields averaging 
2.75% and a strike length of a mere 
140 feet. With the Ta&minex affair 
still there to remind investors that the 
shenanigans of Australian markets are 
far from being corrected, these 
so-called “ glamours ” are often just 
the result of a hectic bout of passing 
the buck. 

Poseidon’s fall to £32 after a busi¬ 
ness-like report (though without 
additional reserves information) indi¬ 
cates the need both for real facts and 
more facts. The market is cooling it. 

Australian markets _ 

Thumbs down 

Sydney 

Australian brokers have not been as 
glum since those savage markets at 
the end of May. For the past week 
prices have been dropping steadily 
with bears rampant and a general 
feeling that this downturn will con¬ 
tinue. All the speculative stocks had 
their prices clipped and are now 
struggling to regain their former glory. 
Industrials have dropped 6j% this 
month measured hy the all-share index, 
and are inevitably suffering again from 
the fact that their appreciation has 
been miserably small for the past two 
years (though Thursday's index figure 
of 536.7 was still 13% up on the May 
low). There must he a lot of bargains 
there for patient men, but the 
Australian does not have this patience ; 
instead he prefers to trade on rumour 
and to make the quick cent. 

The latest round of nickel announce¬ 
ments, including reports from Poseidon 
and International Mining, have done 
nothing for the stocks concerned unless 
it has been to moderate the lavish 
pessimism—with the result that in their 
present mood traders are now looking 
elsewhere for stocks to slam. 


Nickel capacity and production (mn pounds) 



1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

North America 

458 

643 

709 

768 

797 

822 

846 

Europe 

22 

23 

28 

31 

37 

37 

37 

Africa 

34 

41 

46 

57 

67 

74 

74 

Australia 

21 

40 

54 

74 

82 

97 

122 

New Caledonia 

192 

230 

255 

285 

320 

360 

381 

Other (tvon 
communist) 

11 

18 

22 

80 

88 

91 

115 

Total 

738 

995 

1114 

1295 

1391 

1481 

1574 

Probable production 

946 

1005 

1100 

1165 

1185 

1280 
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Abbey Life 

Exit the boss 

Staring out from the innumerable 
advertisements for Abbey Life, the face 
of Mr Mark Weinberg has become 
known to moneyed investors across 
the country as well as to life offices 
and insurance brokers. He is com¬ 
pletely identified with Abbey Life, 
which he set up in 1962, selling out 
for £100,000 in 1964 but remaining as 
managing director and presiding 
genius. Now he and five senior 
executives are leaving, to start their 
own operation. 

Abbey will survive. Investment 
management is sub-contracted out to 
Hambros; property management for 
the property bonds similarly has been 
farmed out to leading chartered 
surveyors. The principles governing the 
way these two operations are run are 
well established. And behind Abbey 
there now stands International Tele¬ 
graph and Telephone the new 100% 
owner of Abbey. It was this takeover 
that precipitated Mr Weinberg’s 
departure. In 1964, Abbey was bought 
by a newly formed equal partnership 
between ITT and Georgia Inter¬ 
national, a medium-size American life 
assurance company. ITT lent the 
status ; Georgia provided the expertise. 
Apart from buying Abbey, they set up 
similar operations in the Netherlands 
and elsewhere. But in the past 12 
months tensions had developed. ITT, 
now a fully blown conglomerate, has 
decided to build up its interests in 
financial services, in effect moving into 
the field on its own account. For some 
while both partners in Abbey have 
been trying to buy out the other. 
Finally Georgia offered £15.8 mn for 
ITT's share. ITT refused, and, as it 
was entitled to do, bought out Georgia 
at this price. 

This left Mr Weinberg as someone 
who reports to someone who reports to- 
ITT’s president, the formidable and 
dedicated Mr Harold S. Geneen—a 
cog in a huge global machine. Had 
Abbey instead been absorbed by 
Georgia, now considerably smaller than 
Abbey, Mr Weinberg and his associates 
would have dominated the combined 
group and written their own meal 
tickets. In their new operation, to be 
backed, apparently, by a city institu¬ 
tion but not a life office, they will 
probably secure their position more 
carefully tnan in 1964. 

It is unlikely that Weinberg and Go 
will try to duplicate exactly the 
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success of their Abbey operation, but 
their guiding principles should remain 
the same. The first is to decide what 
your speciality is. Abbey was always 
clear that its expertise lay in providing 
suitable vehicles for savings in changing 
conditions. It avoided getting bogged 
down on the investment side. Secondly, 
concentrate on a few carefully pro¬ 
moted products designed for particular 
markets. Abbey never tried to offer the 
full range of life assurance policies. 
It stuck to a few—notably its equity- 
linked and property-linked policies 
sold to the general public by heavy 
advertising, and special policies for 
personal pensions, bonds for surtax- 
payers and the like, sold through 
carefully nurtured brokers. Thirdly, be 
flexible and sensitive. Abbey did not 
invent the property bond nor the 
equity-linked life policy. But in both 
cases it was quick to spot that they 
would be winners, produced versions 
of its own, and promoted them 
heavily. 

I^sn^Products^Une^ro^ 

How the mighty 
have fallen 


Lesney’s 40% growth rate culminated 
in a £5$ mn profit the year before 
last ; last year profits were slashed to 
£3 mn ; and half way through the 
current year the company has come 
down with a thumping ££ mn loss. 
Lines Brothers’ contribution to the fun 
and games industry is an interim loss 
of £592,000. The phenomenally suc¬ 
cessful matchbox toys which swept the 
domestic and North American markets 
inspired imitation and innovation. The 
American company Rosebud Mattel 
brought out “ Hot Wheels,” and backed 
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Lesney's managing directors—and toys 


them with a splendid television mar¬ 
keting campaign. And British toy 
manufacturers have come out with 
similar minimum-friction midgets that 
speed around plastic tracks. 

Lesney’s own “ Super Fast ” retort 
hit production problems, and volume 
fell off drastically : sales for the half 
year are a quarter down to £6£ mn. 
Mattel did a Lesney iri its own domes¬ 
tic market, and chopped Lesney’s 
American sales. With a high break¬ 
even point, the contraction process, 
after years of expansion, was painful. 
In August the Edmonton factory and 
three small units were closed down, 
cutting the labour force by 900 to 5,100. 
Re-tooling and re-equipment tied 
cash up-—and refinancing encountered 
snags. The £2 mn debenture that was 
to be issued in July at 10}%, came 
down to £i£ mn at 11%. Little has 
gone right though the group is “ begin¬ 
ning to operate profitably.” 

At a share price of 7s 9d, Lesney 
will have to come up with earnings of 
£ 1 .G inn to reach the toy group’s aver- 
age p/e of 13. Lines at 6s 8d will have 
to recover to the extent of earning 
£500,000. Both are putting their stock¬ 
ings out for Father Christmas. 


Key indicators: world bourses 


London 

Briefly welcomed 
the mini-Budget, 
relapsing soon 
afterwards. 


New York 
Marking time. , 

Stockholm 
Low for the year. 


Stock price indices 1970 


Percentage change on 



Oct 

28 

high 

low 

one 

week 

one 

month 

one 

year 

record 

high 

London 

364.5 

423.4 

315.6 

- 1.3 

- 0.3 

- 1.7 

30.2 

New York 756.0 

811.3 

631.1 

- 0.6 

- 06 

-10.9 

-24.0 

France 

74.7 

861 

70.6 

- 0.5 

+ 1.4 

- 7.7 

-13.2 

Germany 

101.2 

129.7 

94.0 

- 0.4 

- 0.4 

-21.4 

-27.9 

Holland 

1230 

133.8 

108.3 

- 1.0 

- 3.3 

+ 0.6 

- 8.0 

Italy 

60.5 

76.4 

59.3 

- 1.5 

- 3.8 

-18.9 

-48.1 

Canada 

166.0 

185.9 

143.6 

- 1.9 

- 1.4 

- 8.7 

-19.6 

Belgium 

91.0 

92.9 

84.5 

— 

+ 0.2 

- 3.1 

-15.3 

Australia 

545.1 

663.5 

474.0 

- 2.8 

- 7J2 

- 6.4 

-17.8 

Sweden 

231.9 

337.0 

231.9 

- 3.2 

-10.4 

-29.3 

-38.2 

Japan 

164.9 

185.7 

148.8 

— 

+ 1.4 

- 4.1 

-16.6 


Stock pricas and yiaids ara on pagas 93 and 94 
The Economist unit trust indicator October 27.147.84 (October 20. 147.90) 
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thte announcement appears aa a matter ot record only 


$ 10 , 000,000 

5-year multicurrency loan to 
jointly and severally 


ENSO-G UTZEIT Osakeyhtid 

KYMIN Osakeyhtid 
KYMM ENE Akt ieboiag 

Oy TAMPELLA Ab 

Finland 


The above loan has been arranged and provided by 

SANQUE DE L’UNION EUROP^ENNE 

and 

INTERUNION 


Paris 


With among others, the following participating banks 


Banque Europeenne de Financement 
Banque Worms & Cie S.A. 
Franklin National Bank 
ROywest Banking Corporation 
The Royal Bank of Canada 


LUU19 

NEWMABK 
LIMITED 

The Chairman Mr. Herbert H. Newmark reports: 

The year’s profit of £733,000 before taxation has exceeded by £50,000 the 
profit ot the previous year. 

Manufacturing Activities} This year the results are grouped because our 
products have become progressively more a combination of electronic and 
other engineering techniques. Turnover increased by £1.1 million but 
rising costs affected rates of profits. Technical difficulties in one section 
reported last year proved more intractable than expected and although now 
resolved losses were incurred during the year in that section. 

Watches: Rising costs and a drop in unit sales, particularly in the higher 
priced range, caused a decline in profits to £55,000 from £95,000. 
Industrial Needles etc: Expansion of turnover, coupled with a revaluation 
of the Deutschmark, gave an increase in profits of £40,000 in this section. 
Group Balance Sheet: Group Capital and Reserves, increased this year by 
£230,000, now stand at £3,428,000. Figure of Stocks and Work in Progress 
remains approximately the same despite an increase in turnover of £1.1 
million. Conversely, however, debtors, deposits, prepayments etc., have 
increased by £700,000 of which a substantial part was due to additional 
Import Deposits. 

Dividends: The Directors recommend a final Ordinary Dividend of 9% 
making a total of 15',\> against 13.9'\, last year. 

Utilisation of Profits: Profits after Tax.£384,000 

Less Dividends. £ 154*000 

Ploughed back into Reserves .... ^ 230,000 
Investment in Fixed Assets increased by .... £ 94,000 
Leaving available towards extra working capital 
required to finance increased turnover.£ 136,000 

£230,000 

Prospects for current year: Performance so far gives no cause for pesai- 
mism and our order book and sales prospects are generally good. Normally, 
therefore, I would be forecasting a similar result to last year, but owing to so 
many uncertainties in the general economic conditions your Board do not 
feel able to make a definite forecast. Figures for the half year will be published 
next January and I trust we shall have a clearer view of the likely result for 
the full year at that time. 



This advertisement appears as a matter of record only. 


Belgian Francs 600,000.000 
bonds 

of 


Due 30th September, 1985. 


SOCETE GENERALE DE BANQUE S.L 

in association with 

|. KNRYSCHR0DBIWA66 A CO. LIMITED 

arranged the private placement of these securities 
in September, 1970. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


An opportunity occurs for an 

ECONOMIST 

who has specialised in 

Monetary Theory 
and Banking 

A vacancy has occurred in the Research Department of a 
leading City firm for an Economist who has specialised in 
Monetary Theory and Banking. 

The work involves a continuing study of the large financial 
and monetary organisations, a consideration of the changing 
environment in which they operate and an assessment of 
the effects of the policies of the monetary authorities. The 
successful applicant must be prepared to undertake detailed 
research, to prepare reports and to form his own conclusions 
and recommendations. 

Applicants should have a very good degree and preferably 
have done some postgraduate work in Monetary Theory 
and the banking system. 

Age range is 22-25. 

Salary will be generous and progressive. 

Please reply to Box No 2397. 

Market and Economic 
Research Assistant 

Foster Wheeler Limited, one of the leading Contractors in the world 
engaged in the design and construction of oil refinery and petro¬ 
chemical plant, is "further expanding its Market and Economic 
Research Department. They have a vacancy for a Market and 
Economic Research Assistant, which offers a challenging and 
rewarding position to a person capable of undertaking all aspects 
of the work with a limited degree of supervision. 

Ideally, the successful applicant should be able to demonstrate 
a progressive career development, preferably with a 
— chemicals or engineering background, ultimately with sole 
1 4 responsibility for the conduct of investigations in all stages 
*1 from the formulation of the terms of reference to the writing 
-I and presentation of the final report. A university degree, 
though desirable, is not essential, since statistical expertise, 
information gathering and evaluation, and lucid reporting 
-■ will be considered of greater importance, 

i aM Excellent career prospects and a competitive salary with 
fringe benefits are offered. 

"B P/ease write, quoting reference 1 MR A enclosing a career 

and qualifications resumd with an indication of the salary 
■ ■ expected, to:— 

D. T. Harman, Staff Personnel Officer, 
£ FOSTER WHEELER LIMITED. 

jHyht j [ 1 L Foster Wheeler House. 

m Ml 1 Chapel Street. London, N.W.1. 


POSTER WHEELER LIMITED 

Golden Jubilee1920-1970 


SENIOR 

ACTUARY 


ACTUARIES 


COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA 

Applications are invited for appointment to a position of 
Senior Actuary and several positions of Actuary in the 
Office erf the Commonweahh Actuary and Insurance 
Commissioner of the Department of the 1 reasury, 
Canberra. 

The responsibilities of the positions include numerous 
actuarial matters affecting the Commonwealth Superan¬ 
nuation Fund, the Defence Forces Retirement Benefits 
Fund, other Commonwealth Superannuation Funds, 
matters arising from the National Health Legislation and 
Life Insurance Act, assistance to Commonwealth Depart¬ 
ments and a variety of Commonwealth Authorities 
Actuarial services are also provided for the Government 
of the State erf Tasmania and Territories of the 
Commonwealth. 

The range of actuarial work in the Office is increasing 
rapidly as there is a growing demand by departments, 
authorities and others for advice. There are numerous 
opportunities for engaging in a wide variety of actuarial 
problems and for preparing advice on important finance 
matters involving actuarial consideration. 

These openings represent career appointments at senior 
levels in an Office that has experienced considerable 
expansion in recent years and in which there are new and 
challenging tasks constantly emerging. 

SALARIES 

Senlior Actuary : $Ai3,6a5. 

Actuary: within the range $Aio,ooo-$Ai 1,500 
(commencing salary dependent on 
qualifications and experience). 

($Ai = gs 4 d.) 

CONDITIONS 

★ House available for Senior Ac tuary 

★ Renta! allowance for appointees to positions of 

Actuary . 

★ First class travel (by sea or air) for appointee, hi*, 
wife and dependent children 

★ Generous assistance with removal expenses 

★ Good conditions of service, including comprehensive- 
superannuation scheme. 

QUALIFICATIONS 

Fellow of the Institute of Actuaries (London) or of the 
Faculty of Actuaries (Edinburgh). Extensive experience 
at a senior level in the investigation of actuarial problems 
and experience in the control of computer operations is 
desirable. 

APPLICATIONS , giving details of age, 
experience, qualifications and other 
material information should he addressed to 
The Public Service Board Representative 
Canberra House, 

10-16 Maltravers Street, 

Strand, London, WCa. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


ECOIOMIC SECRETARY FOR TRARE ASSOCIATES 

. AppUcatlens are tested «*em quaMllad nwit or terael* eewrwMMe* or storMer, 
for pod In q Trade AnocMon rwn — ntlng efoeftronSe eapKiri good* Induatry 
with tumwar of about £900 mlHton par annum. 

<Pbat includes build up df soonomlc Information sendee, Interpretation of 
Indudhy ^ ^dct letfc a praps ration of topical reports and aapfoprlata comm It too 

Salary, according to quatMcattone, In tha rang* £1.800-£2,500. 
lAppftteatlone ylwng ana, qualMeatlonb and eppertenee ChouW fee cant to 
Dlraetor, BlaeMenfe engineering Association. Berk stay Square Mouse, Bwfcsl ay 
Square t-ondon, W1X *JU by November 25 . 1970. 


For further announcements see 
pages 5,82 to 89 



British Steel 


Manager 

International 

Intelligence 

British Steel Corporation is seeking a Manager for 
its International Intelligence Section who will report 
to the Director, International Affairs. This Head Office 
section has responsibility for the collection and col¬ 
lation of all published and unpublished information 
on relevant developments overseas, and for the effec¬ 
tive dissemination of this information throughout 
the Corporation. 

The most likely qualifications are a degree in 
economics or a similar discipline and a wide know¬ 
ledge of international affairs. In addition, knowledge 
of the steel industry would be an obvious advantage. 
Candidates must offer considerable experience in 
the organisation of information services, including a 
knowledge of modern techniques of data collation 
and retrieval. They should also have some experience 
in translation and interpretation facilities and them¬ 
selves have a good working knowledge of one or 
more languages. 

Applications. giving brief career details and quot¬ 
ing reference E, should be submitted to: 

Tha Personnel Menager (Head Office). 
BRITISH STEEL CORPORATION, 

33 Grosvendr Place. 

London, S.W.1. 



M"i ^ J 











Further partUxitara and appli¬ 
cation forms can be obtained 
from Mr J. RaiUy, Cornwallis 
Building, The University. 
Canterbury, Kent. Completed 
applications (three copies) 
should be received not later 
than Mbnday, November 16, 
1970. (Quote : A35/70). 


University of New 
South Wales 

Applications are Invited for the 


FACULTY OF COMMERCE 

Lecturer/Senior Lecturer 
—-Quantitative Methods 

Lecturer—Economics 
Lecturer—Accountancy 

flOHO OL OF HEALTH 
ADMINISTRATION 

Lecturer (Accountancy) 
or Lecturer 
(Management) 

Salary: IA9.120 raw 

6A10.900 per annum (senior 
lecturer), IA6.31B raw 3A8.780 
per annum (lecturer). These 
postttons are normally tenable 
from February 1971 but this 
should not deter applicants who 
tow available on an earlier or 


Details of appointment. 
Including superannuation, study 
leave and fcomtag scheme, 
may be obtained r from the 


Trent University 

ONTARIO, CANADA 












University of 
Western Australia 

Chair of Agricultural 
Economics 

Applications are Invited for 
appointment to the Chair of 
Agricultural Economics. The 
Professor wlJS be the Initial Heed 
of the newly-estabUehed Depart¬ 
ment of Agricultural Economics 
within the Univemi Ly‘a Institute 
of Agriculture. He will be 
responsible for the administra¬ 
tion and development of teaching 
and research programmes in 
Agricultural Eoonomlce at under¬ 
graduate and postgraduate levels. 

The Department will have 
undergraduate teaching res¬ 
ponsibilities In both the Faculty 
of Agriculture and the Faculty 
of Economics and Commerce. It 
will be closely asMfliated with 
the University's John Thomson 
Agricultural Economics Centre 
and the Farm Management 
Service Laboratory of Western 
Australia. A statement of the 
teaching and research activities 
of the Department, and the 
associated research and eervtoe 
faculties, may be obtained from 
the Registrar. 

of the Prof 
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APPOINTMENTS 


The Polytechnic of Central London 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND SOCIAL STUDIES 

LECTURER II IN ECONOMICS 

WIT* SPECIAL REFERENCE TO ». ESCAPE 

Applications are invited from persons qualified to teach Economics 
to honours degree level and to lecture on the economies ot Western 
Europe to students undertaking studies in French or German or 
Spanish in the final year of the BA (Business Studies) course 
Research would be encouraged. Duties to commence, if possible, on 
January 1. 1971. 

Splarv ecele in accordance with the Burnham (FE) Report: £2,032- 
£2,622 par annum Including London Allowance of £86. 

An application form, to be returned by November 13th. may be obtained 
from the Establishment Officer, The Polytechnic of Central London. 
309 Regent Street, London, W1R 8AL. Telephone 01 -580 2020. 


University of 
Strathclyde 


DEPARTMENT OF 
ECONOMICS 


Lecturer in 
Managerial Economics 

Lecturer (Probationary) 
in Quantitative Economics 

Application* are invited for 
the above poets in the Depart¬ 
ment of Economies. The Lecturer 
in Managerial Economics should 
have a special interest in the 


application of analytical 
techniques to business problems 
The Lecturer in Quantitative 
Economics should be qualified 
in either economics with econo¬ 
metrics or economics and 
mathematics and will be ex¬ 
pected to teach primarily (but 
not exclusively) In this field 

Salary scale : £1,355 x £125— 
£3,105 per annum. 

Application forms and further 

P articulars (quoting 54/70) con 
e obtained from the Registrar, 
University of Strathclyde, 
George Street, Glasgow, Cl, 
with whom applications should 
be lodged before November 14 , 
1970 . 



The Delta Group of Companies 
MARKET RESEARCH OFFICER 


Delta Metal Group, one of the UK's leading manufacturers 
of non-ferrous metals end metal products invite applications 
for the post of Market Research Officer. 

The Group Market Research Department is situated in 
offices on the north side of WalsaM, Staffordshire, with good 
motorway connections to other parts of the country. 

We ere looking for male or female applicants of 23 to 28 
years of age with a good Economics/Commerce degree or, 
alternatively, a Science degree plus marketing interests. They 
will already have had at least three years' expenence in an 
industrial market or marketing research department in 
industry or an agency, and will be looking for an opportunity 
to undertake work of a more responsible nature. The work 
involves the normal range of industrial market research 
activities appropriate to the intermediate and finished 
industrial goods which the Delta Group manufacture. 

Salary will be negotiated in accordance with age and 
experience, but will be appropriate to this important position. 

Membership of the Debts Staff Pension and Life Assurance 
Plans is a condition of service for permanent staff employees. 
Applications should be addressed to A. Constant, The Delta 
Metal Co. Limited, Delta Works, Dartmouth Street, Birming¬ 
ham, 7. 


For further announcements 
pages 5, 82 to 89 


Unwick 

Management Centre Consultant Tutors 


The Urwick Management Centre is the 
Training Division of the Urwick Group and is 
the largest private Management Training Centre 
in the United Kingdom. It is staffed by 
consultants and men of wide business 
experience. 

We now require two CONSULTANT TUTORS 
with executive or consultancy experience in 
Production Engineering or 
Management and Cost Accounting. 

They should have experience either as line 
managers or in Management Services with 
large companies, or should have undertaken 


consultancy from a management teaching base. 
They will be required to design and lead 
courses, lecture and chair group work, either at 
the Urwick Management Centre or in-plant. 
Opportunities for consultancy work should 
develop. 

The successful applicants will form part of our 
normal professional intake, should be aged 
33 to 45 years, and have a Degree and/or the 
appropriate professional qualifications. 

Please write in confidence for an Application 
Form quoting ret GEN/135/E on both 
envelope and letter. 


Urwick. 0rr&Partners Limited “, 
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APPOINTMENTS 


UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 


Chair of Business Studies 


Applications act invited for tha Chair of Buainaas Studies. The 
University will ba interested to receive applications from persons 
with specialist interests in any field of business studies, preferably 
with experience of business management at a high level of 
responsibility. 

Tha School of Business Studies was established in 1963 with sub¬ 
stantial support from local industry. The work of the School has been 
directed towards the provision of seminars and courses for senior 
industrial management, and full-time teaching for tha Diploma and 
Master of Business Administration Courses. There are at present 
under consideration a number of proposals for tha development and 
expansion of Business Studies and related subjects within the 
University, particularly at undergraduate level. 

Tha salary will be within tha range approved for full-time professorial 
appointments. 


University of 
London 

Vicente Canada 
Blanch Fellowships 

Applications are invited for 
Vicente OsAsda Blonds Fellow¬ 
ships (one senior and one 
Junior) tenable from October, 
1971. The Fellowships fasnre tbs 
object of vnmoilng *be s udy 
oif the civilisation and culture 
of Bp&ln, snd are open to 
graduates of one university for 
reaearh in Spain In am reoog- 
nlaed subject of academic study 
of Spain. 

The Senior Fellowship Is at 
value oif not leas than £1,600 
and the Junior Fellowship not 
less than £800 a year, and will 
normally be tenable for one 
year but may be renewed. 


Applications (12 copies) stating ege, qualifications and experience, 
together with the names and addresses of three referees, should be 
received not later than November 24, 1970, by the undersigned from 
whom further particulars may be obtained. (Candidates overseas may 
send one application only by airmail.) Quote «ef: RV/7264/E. 

The University, H. H. Burchnall, 

P.O. Box 147, Registrar. 



For Senior Fellowships pre¬ 
ference will be Riven U> pest 
doctoral candidates. For Junior 
Fellowships candidates must be 
engaged in or prepared to 
undertake a postgraduate course 
of study unproved by the 
Committee of Award 

Applications lor the Fellow¬ 
ships tenable from October 1. 
1971, must be received on or 
before February 1, 1971, by 

the Academic Registrar, Univer¬ 
sity of London. Senate House. 
London. WTO. from whom fur¬ 
ther Informaitton may be ob¬ 
tained. 


University of 
St Andrews 

Department of Political 
Economy 


Applications are Invited for the 
post of LECTURER In POLITI¬ 
CAL ECONOMY. Qualifications 
in agricultural economics will 
be an advantage Salary staler 
£1.355—£3.105, but the starting 
salary will be In the range 
£1.365—£1,730. PB8U ; grant 
towards expenses of furniture 
removal Applications, with the 
names of three referees, should 


be lodged by November 21. 
1970 with the Secretary of the 
University. College Gate. St 
Andrews, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 


University of Natal 

DURBAN 

DEPARTMENT OF 
ECONOMICS 

Applications ate invited from 
persons suitably qualified for 
appointment to the posts of : 

Senfor Lecturer 

Junior Lecturer 

The salary scales attached to 
the posts are : Senior Lecturer : 
RS.IOO x JR300—R7.200; Junior 
Lecturer: R3.000 x R150— 

R4.050. 


The commencing notch on these 
scales will be determined by the 
qualifications and/or experience 
of auooeasful applicants. 

in addition on annual Vacation 
Bonus la payable subject to 
T re asury Regulations. 


Further particulars of the 

K ts and tha concomitant bene- 
such as travelling expenses 
on first appointment, pension, 
medical eld. staff bursary and 
housing scheme, long leave 
conditions, etc, are obtainable 
from the Registrar, University 
of Ratal, King Oeorge V Avenue, 
Durban, or from the Association 
of Commonwealth Uni vent ties 
(Apple), 36 Cordon Squire, 
London, WOIH 0PF. 


Applications, on the prescribed 
form, must be lodged not later 
than November 20. 2070. 


London School of 
Economics 

mavmaiTY or London 

Applications are invited for 
appointment from October 1, 
1971 to a Lectureship in Law 
on the salary scale for lecturers 
Of £1,355 X £325—£2,230 . 
efficiency bar ; £2,356 x £125— 
£3,105 a year plus £100 a year 
London Allowance, with super¬ 
annuation benefits, in assessing 
the starting salary, consideration 
will be given to qualifications, 
age and experience. 

Applications Should be received 
not later than November 33, 
1970 by Academic Secretary, 
The London. School of Economics 
and Political Science, Houghton 
Street, London, WC3A 2AE, 
from whom application forms 
should be obtained 


University of Kent 
at Canterbury 

FACULTY OF SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 

Quantitative Social 
Studies 


Applications ore Invited for a 
post of Lecturer in Eoonomlc 
and Social Statistics with effect 
from January 1, 1971 (or as 
soon as possible thereafter). 
The title Is Intended to cover 
a wide range of Interest, 
Including behavioural sciences 
and management. 

Further particulars and forms 
of application can be obtained 
from Mir J. Reilly, Cornwallis 
Building, The University. 
Canterbury, Kent. Completed 
applications (three copies) should 
be received not later than 
Monday, November 16, 1970. 

(Quote : A34/70). 


The University of 
Manchester 

Simon Fellowships 

The University offers a number 
of Simon Fellowships for re¬ 
search in the Social Sciences 
This term la used In a wide 
sense to Include not 
only Economics, Government, 
Sociology and Social Anthro¬ 
pology. Economic and Social 
Statistics, etc, but also fields 
such os Industrial and 
Eoonomlc Organisation, Educa¬ 
tion. Jurisprudence, Law, Social 
Administration, Sooted Medicine 
and Hospital Administration. 
The Fellowships will be tenable 
normally for one year from 
October 1st in the academic 
Sessions 1971-72, 1972-73 or 

1973-74. Values normally within 
the range of £1,730-£3.10B 
(Simon Research Fellowships) 
or of £2,966-£4,00© (Simon 
Senior Research Fellowships), 
scourdlng to qualifications sad 
experience. They are not con¬ 
fined to persons with academic 
experience. Applications stating 
the session In which tbs 
Fellowships will be taken up 
should be sent by December 1, 
1970. to the Registrar, Tbs 
University, Manchester, Mil 
9FL, frqm whom further 
particulars may be obtai n e d , 
and who wm be pleased to 
answer any Inquiries regarding 
the soope of the Fellowship. 
Phase quite reference 194/TQE. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


University of Kent 
at Canterbury 

Faculty of Social Sciences 

OHA1R OF BOONOMIOB 

Applications are Invited (for a 
Chair of Economics. with effect 
from August l. 1971. 

Further particulars and 
application forms oan be ob¬ 
tained f.om The Registrar. 
The University. Canterbury, 
Kent. Completed forms should 
be returned not later than 
Friday. December 18. 1970. 

(Quote : A36/70) 


Nuffield College, 
Oxford 

Research Fellowships 

Applications are Invited from 
men and women graduates who 
wish to undertake research In 
Economies. Politics. SodoiPogy. 
6ocla<l Psychology, Recent Eco¬ 
nomic. Social or Political His¬ 
tory. Industrial Relations. 
Management Studies. Public 
and Social Administration. In¬ 
ternational and Public Law. or 
other branches of the Bodal 
Studies. Normally candidates 
should not be over the age of 
30 .and should possess or be 
'well advanced In their work 
towards a doctorate, or have 
written work to their credit 
The Fellowship will be for two 
vears Further particulars, 
forms of application from the 
Warden. Nuffield College. Clos¬ 
ing date Monday. December 7. 
1970. 


For further 
announcements 
see pages 5. 99 to 101 


University of 
Western Australia 

AGRICULTURE 

Applications are invited for 
appointment ss 

Senior Research Fellow 
in Agricultural Extension 

In the Institute of Agriculture 
early in 1971. Candidates should 
be suitably qualified graduates 
with postgraduate experience in 


New Zealand 

UNIVERSITY OF 

CANTERBURY, 

OHR98TOHUROH 

Senior Lecturers or 
Lecturers in Geography 

Applications are particularly 
invited from persons with in¬ 
terests in one or more of the 
following fields : Wogeograohy ; 
resource analysis and evalua¬ 
tion : economic geography ; 

urban geography : MatoaloaL 
geography. Teaching Interest 
and field experience in a con¬ 
tinental area would be advan¬ 
tageous. 

The salary scale for Lec¬ 
turers is (NZ4.300 x (200- 
95,500 p.a. and for Senior 
Lecturers Is 8NZ5.600 x 8300- 
86.600 Char). 86.800 x 8200- 
87.200 per annum. 

Particulars. Including infor¬ 
mation on travel and removal 
aMowafioes. study leave, hous¬ 
ing and superannuation mav 
be obtained from the Associa¬ 
tion of Oommonweadth Univer¬ 
sities (Apptfl). 36 Gordon 
Square. London WOIH OPF 

Applications close on Decem¬ 
ber 4, 1970. 


Scottish Home and Health Department 

Assistant Research Officers 

Applications Ore Invited for two posts of Asststoni Research Officer in thr 
Research and Intelligence Unit of the Scottish Home and Health Department 
In Edinburgh. 

The Research and Intelligence Unit is responsible for the collection, ana I vein 
and publication of statistics relating to health services in Scotland and la also 
involved in the development of statistics relating to the recently established 
local authority social work departments. 

The successful candidates will assist Research Officers to carry out Inquiries 
and may work either on health or on social work studies 

Qualifications : 

Candidates should normally have a First or Second Class Honours degree, 
or a degree awarded Cor postgraduate study or research, in an appropriate 
subject. The ability to handle* figures Is eamntlal and training or experience 
with computers would be an advantage 

Age : 

At least 20 years and normally under 28. 

Salary ■ 

£1,162—£1,983. 

Starting salary may be above the minimum. Non-pehalonable appointment 
with prospects of pensionable permanent employment 

Application Forms may be obtained by writing to the Scottish Office 
Establishment Division, Room 171, St Andrew's House. Edinburgh, SHI 3BX 
quoting SOED/6Q/70. 

Closing date for receipt of completed application terms is November 18. 1970 


Trinidad & Tobago 

Management Development 8t Productivity Centre 


We are seeking professionals in the field of 
Management Development, preferably nationals 
of Trinidad & Tobagc. who have been 


Director 

£3,750 per annum 

This position, the counterpart to a UN Project 
Manager, carries the responsibility for leader¬ 
ship of an organisation staffed largely by 
professional people, and the planning, imple¬ 
mentation and evaluation of imaginative 
programmes in the fields of management 
development and productivity improvement. 

A university degree is essential. Post¬ 


looking for opportunities to return to Trinidad 
& Tobago in challenging top management 
posts. 


graduate qualificetions, together with some 
experience, preferably in a senior capacity, in 
one or more of the following professional 
fields are desirable—industrial engineering, 
marketing, management accounting, personnat 
management and industrial relations. 

Fringe benefits include housing or an 
allowance in lieu, and a travelling allowance 


Production Advisers 

£2,137-£2,312 per annum 

Industrial Engineering or Management Accounting 


Responsibilities, under the leadership of the 

Director, are : 

— to conduct training courses and seminars 
in relevant fields of management develop¬ 
ment and productivity improvement. 

— to undertake consultancy exercises in both 
private and public sectors. 


— to serve as counterpsrt to UN appointed 
expert in relevant speciality. 

Preference will be given to holders of a 
university degree or equivalent professional 
qualification appropriate to the post applied 
for. Some practical experience is expected 
Fringe benefits include a travelling allowance. 







The Management Development and Productivity 
Centre is a project of the Government of 
Trinidad & Tobago which has been established 
with the assistance of the UN development 
programme. The Internatiunal Labour office 
ie the executing agency for the UN and the 
Industrial Development Corporation ie the 
executing agency for the Government of 
Trinidad & Tobago 


Applications should be addressed to ■ 

Trinidad & Totoego High Commissioner, 

High Commimion for Trinidad A Tobago, 

42 ielgrave Square, 

London, SW1. 

and should reach the High Commission not 
if for then Pride?, November e, 1970 > 
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KENT COUNTY COUNCIL 


SC* Salary Maximum, £3,471 

The Kent County Council has an important opening for a 
graduate preferably in mathematics, statistics or economics 
as a senior RESEARCH OFFICER to work in the central 
Adminiistnative -section of the County Cleric's office and to 
help develop a small 1 butt important Research and Intelligence 
Unit. The initial work will be concerned with a feasibility 
•study into Planning, Programming, Budgeting systems and 
investigations into the possibility of introducnig new manage¬ 
ment techniques Into the County Service and the likely results. 
The identification, collection and analysis of management 
information will be a feature of the job. 

An interest in the practice of local government will be a 
considerable advantage. 

Salary grade Principal Officers—Range I (maximum £3,471 
per annum). Removal, temporary lodging and settling-in 
allowances where appropriate. Contributory pension scheme. 
Further details and application form from the Clerk of the 
County Council, reference D2/OS. 1/195. Closing date 
November 18, 1970. 


For further announcements 
see pages 5, 82 to 89 


Investment 


Scottish Home and Health Department 

Research Officer 

Applications are invited for s poet of Research Officer in the Health Education 
Unit of the Scottish Home and Health Department in Edinburgh. 

The Health Education Unit mwiw priorities In the health education field : 
undertakes and evaluate! the results of national programmes of health 
education ; and in particular studies methods of altering attitudes to health 
and the alteration of health behaviour. The successful candidate will be 
concerned with (1) the review of literature relating to health education, 
epidemiology and blo-statistlca ; (ll) the scientific planning of health cam¬ 
paigns sad related research and the preparation of supporting written 
material; and (111) the overnight of research Into health behaviour and the 
evaluation of health educational programmes. 

Qualifications .* 

OandWates should normally have a First or Second Class Honours degree 
or a degree awarded for postgraduate study or research, In an appropriate 
MfhJect, plus experience appropriate to the duties of the post. 

Age : 

At least 28. 

Salary : 

£2,193—£2,703. 

Starting salary may be above the minimum. Non-penslonable appointment 
with prospects of pensionable permanent employment. 

Application forms may be obtained by writing to the Scottish Office 
Establishment Division, Room Til. tit Andrew’s House, Edinburgh. EH1 3BX 
quoting BOHD/61/70. 

dosing date for teceipt of completed application forms is November is, wo. 


Borough of 
Swindon 

Assistant Corporate 
Planner 

DEVELOPMENT AND 
CORPORATE PLANNING 
GROUP 

An assistant is required to Join 
the Corporate Planning team to 
help In the absorbing and 
interesting work of preparing 
long-range plana for the develop¬ 
ment or Swindon. The work 
involve* financial, statistical and 
economic appraisals and candidates 
Should preferably be multi- 
disciplined with experience In 
more than one functional area of 
management. Previous employment 
could have been In the public or 
private sector. The salary will be 
in accordance with the grade of 
principal offloer, £3,048—£3,471 per 


Housing accommodation can be 
offered but may not be available 
immediately, lodging allowances 
are payable to married officeia 
awaiting accommodation. 

Please write foi application 
forms to the Establishment 
Offloer, Civic Offloes, Swindon, 
Wilts. 


Makerere University 


Applications are Invited for the 
following appointments: 

(a) READERSHIP IN DE¬ 
PARTMENT OF ECONO¬ 
MICS 

Applicants should have 
considerable experience In 
teaching and research; 
teaching Interest In 
money and public finance 
or economic theory pre¬ 
ferred. 

Ob) RESEARCH FELLOW¬ 
SHIP IN ECONOMICS 
tenable at the Makerere 
Institute of Social Re¬ 
search. Applicants with 
research interests in 
East African problems, 
especially In the field o>f 
industrialisation and 
trade, preferred. 

Salary scales : (a) CTJ2.540- 

8U2.82B P.S. (b) £171.360- 

£172.236 p.a. (£U-1 - £1 3s 4d 
sterling). Salary supplemented 
in range £612-4884 p.a. (ster¬ 
ling) aTud education allowances 
and children's holiday visit 
passages payable In appropriate 
cages by British Government. 
P88U. Family carnages : bi¬ 
ennial overseas leave. Detailed 
applications (alx copies) naming 
three referees by December 9. 
1970 to Inter-University Coun¬ 
cil. 90-91 Tottenham Court 
Road. London. W1P ODT. from 
whom particulars are available. 


SAURY UP TO £3,525 

Vacancy in a team concerned primarily with measure- 
ment and evaluation of atratagic investment alternatives 
for the develop man t of Greater London. The work involves 
the development and use of planning aids based on 
economic and statistical analysis and mathematical 
programming techniques. 

Qualifications : Honours degree in Economics or related 
Urban Development discipline or numerate discipline. 
Experience in Operational Research, and acquaintance 
with mathematical programming and ability to use a 
high level of computer language an advantage. 

Application forms (returnable by November 9) from 


JOINT DIRECTOR, 

Planning It Transportation Dipt. 

(A/EO/031/C) 

Ths County Hall, 8E1. 


APPOINTMENTS 


LECTURER 


st prsssnt teaching in an English university, hss recently published 
one book , a second one coming out in the spring of 1971. seeks 
professorship in Econometrics. 

Box No. 2398. 
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FINANCIAL NOTICES 


The Royal Bank of 
Canada 

DIVIDEND NO. 333 

Notice 1* hereby given that 
a dividend of 23 cents per 
share upon <tbe paid-up capital 
of this Lank has been declared 


for the current quarter and 
will be payable at the Bank and 
Ms branches on or after Decem¬ 
ber 1. 1070 to shareholder* 

of record at the close of 
butineas on October 31, 1070. 

By Order of the Board 

signed J. K. riNLkyaON, 
Chief General Manager. 


FALCONBRIDGE 

w 


DIVIDEND Number 106 

Notice is hereby given that a quarterly 
dividend of Seventy-Five Cents (750 
per share plus an extra dividend of 
Fifty Cents (500 per share, has been 
declared by the Board of Directors of 
Fatconbridge Nickel Mines Limited, 
payable in Canadian funds on Novem¬ 
ber 30, 1970 to shareholders of record 
at the close of business on November 
6, 1970. 


By Order of the Board 
J. L. Matthews 
Assistant-Secretary 


PUBLICATIONS 


Recent 

Developments in 
Your Field 

Oroup of Harvard Student ge- 
soa rwm s will compile and 
forward articles relating to 
sour Hold of interest. Oomprt* 
heniM service covering Ameri¬ 
can new* publications, business 
and prafenlonal Journals. For 
full automation pieces reply 
to: American Reading Re¬ 
search. Leveret! House F/44. 
Cambridge. Mass. 09130. DBA. 


ANTIQUARIAN hooka for interest and 
investment. Catalogues Issued. Libraries 
bought. Paul Minot (ABA). 

54 Knatchbutl Road. London. SXft. 


BEA Market Guide 

A few eoples of this Invaluable 
book are still available. It 
covers 23 European ecuntries 
and 4s packed with information 
of great interest to anyone 
Involved In selling, buying or 
advertising in European 
markets. 193 np, hard cover. 
£3 5s. Eastern European 

Supplement 14s 5d. Both 

publications (when purchased 
together) £2 15a 6d. Inquiries 
to : BEA Skyehop, AJdwych 
House, 01 Aldwjch, London, 
WC2. 

BEA No. 1 in Europe. 


Toronto, Canada 
October 19, 1970 


NOW ON SALE w&th customary 
newsagent* (after an unavoidable 
delay Tn transit foom America) the 
September single topic Iseue of 
Sclenttfto American devoted to the 
biosphere. 


BUSINESS & 
PERSONAL 


YOUNO male architectural school 
grad seeks arch/urt> planning work 
anywhere. Write CS. 1112 6 Sth, 
Cottage Grove, Oreg 07434 USA, 


BDROTBC (Investigators Extra¬ 
ordinary) World-wide secret service 
01-437 4010. or write BXJ.M Eurotec, 
London, WOI, England 


Read for a 
Degree at Home 

Postal tuition for London University 
External i te g r sas and Diplomas 
OOE •' O M and M A " (ah Boards) 
Teachers’ and other profcasloiteJ 
exams, Business Studies, and 11 Gate¬ 
way” courses for the Open Uni vanity 
individually planned programmaa : 
guidance tar graduate tutors : moderate 
fees—lnstelmcate. FREE Prospectus 
from W. M. If. MUMgan, MSI. MA. 
Principal, Dspt. CAS, 

Wolsey Hall, 

Oxford. OX3 «m. 


Home Study Tuition 
BSc (Econ) LL.B. 

and other external degrees of the 
University of London. Specially 
prepared courses for the Federation 
of Stock Htehangea, for Accountancy, 
Company Secretaryship. Law. Costing, 
Banting, Insurance Marketing, OGB 
Also many thoroughly useful (non¬ 
exam) courses in Buslnem Subjects. 

Write today for details or advice, 
stating subjects in which interacted 
to : 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept. 002). St. Albans, or 
call at 30 Qusen Victoria Street, 
London, BC4. Tel. 01-340 0074. 
(Founded 1910). 


Complete 

International 

Banking 

Service 

Bank of Kobe is qualified to satisfy any commercial 
banking requirement, provide investment advice 
and timely information on Japanese business conditions. 

2 the bank of kobe 9 ltd. 


Hood Office: Kobe, Japan (160 branches throughout Japan) 

New York Agency; 40 Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 10005 
London Branch* 92 Cheoptlde, London E.G2. 

Los Angeles Representative Office: 611 West Sixth Street, Lot Angeles.Callfornla 


SECOND GLASS POSTAGE FOR THE 9C0N0MI8T PAID AT NEW FORK, Rf.Y. 
Published weekly every SeAurday, ANy-tato tinea a year In London, *— 1 — 1 
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International 
Merchant Bankers 
open newbranch 
in London 


Dow Banking Corporation 

Incorporated in Switzerland with limited liability 
ZURICH • AMSTERDAM NEW YORK 


Take pleasure in announcing that on 
October 29th their London branch 
opened at 108 Fenchurch Street, 
London, E.C.3 to provide a full bank¬ 
ing service. 

Capital and Surplus Sfr. 127 million 

I )(»posits Sfr. 809 million 

Total resources as Sfr. 904 million 

at June 30, 1970 


General Manager London Branch—Claude It. Charles. 
Telephone: 01-480 0282Telex: 885970. 
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Tfen excuses for not 
buying our Series L computer. 


1. My business is too small. 

It's not the physical size of a business 
that demands a computer. It's the variety 
of accounting work performed. If you have 
accounts to keep, invoices to produce and 
wages to pay, you're needing a Burroughs 
Series L computer. 

2. It doesn't look like a computer. 

Computers don't have to be big to be 
powerful. Because of the rapid advance of 
micro-miniaturised electronic components 
and Burroughs’ research, the Series L 
machines are very muscular for their size, 
and use very powerful computer techniques. 


9. But if I grow, it's obsolete. 

The Series L is Burroughs’ new bulwark 
against obsolescence. It can grow with you. 
If you need to give it more information, 
faster, you can use high-speed punched 
cards or paper tape. If you need more 
computing power, the Series L is designed 
with full Datacom facilities. If your business 
expands, you go on-line to a large central 
computer. 

The Burroughs' Series L could be your 
first step into computers. A very sensible 
step indeed. 

10. But it will cost me a fortune. 


3. My business Isa complicated business. 

This machine couldn't possibly understand. 

The Series L unravels complicated 
problems owing to its internal 
programming. It can handle most 
accounting procedures, and makes 
mincemeat of the trickier problems you 
care to throw at it. 

4.1 have to send my staff away for weeks 
to learn how to use it. 

If you have a typist, you have a Series L 
operator. And, aftei a couple of hours 
instruction, she and your Series L could 
be working very hard for your business. 


Because the Series L qualifies for the 
computer grant, it costs from under 
£3,000. A small price to pay to get into 
computers, and receive better management 
control over your business into the bargain. 


If you want to know more, fill in the 
coupon. We’ll arrange a demonstration to 
suityourappointmentsdiary. Then you can 
see, in action, one of the 10,000 Series L 
computers being installed in Britain by 
Burroughs. 

One of the 10,000 reasons why you 
should buy one. 


5. But even trained staff make mistakes. 
And mistakes cost money. 

At Burroughs, we've taken that into 
careful consideration. That's why we've 
designed theSeries Lsothat it wiN 
pinpoint errors with a flashing 
light,and stop operating until the 
mistake is corrected. 

6. But It’s such a sweat to change program* 

Noton the Burroughs Series L. It 
stores a host of programs on its unique 
disk memory. 


7. I’ll bet the programming is complex. 

Not at all. The Series L can be 
programmed in COBOL which is as close 
to speaking English as a computer can get. 

8. But there's no real advantage In going into 
computers, is there? 

If there’s no real advantage in getting 
an instant picture of how your business is 
moving; if there’s no real advantage in 
getting a full management information 
service and being able to make informed 
decisions and forecasts; if there’s no real 
advantage in speeding up your entire 
accounting system, then there’s probably 
no real advantage in going into computers. 







'""4 

Now it’s No. 4’s turn 

A few years ago No. 4 dock was big enough for any¬ 
thing afloat. But not today. It barely holds a 210,000 
dwt tanker. 

So we’re doubling its capacity to the same as the 
No. 3 Repair Dock on the left and that takes 380,000 
tonners with ease. The new dock's size is indicated by 
the white lines. And we’re putting in "semi-tandem” 
system of construction so that the new dock can 
operate at maximum efficiency all the time. 

And while these changes are going on its business as 
usual...building, repairing, jumboizing and providing 
after delivery service for vessels of every description. 




Sasebo Heavy Industries Go., lid. 

NIAS omcb Tokyo. Japan Telex- TK4245 ’’SSKDOCK" Cable Address SASEBODOCK TOKYO 
•ASISO SMPVAKDi Nagasaki. Japan Telex- 7482-19 "SASEBODOCK SAS" Coble Address- 
SASEBODOCK SASEBO 

OVIRMAS OmCBIl G UndM Offices Buhopsgate House, 80 Bishopsgate. London, E.C 2, 
England Telexi 25591 "SASEBODOCK IDN ' UK Cable Address. SASEBODOCK LONDONEC2 
O New Yerk Offices H Broadway. New York. NY 10004. U.S.A. Telex: 421675 "SASEBO 
NEWYORK" USA Coble Addressi SASEBODOCK NEWYORK □ Hen* Kens Offices Hong 
Chong Bldg.. 5. Queen’s Road. Central. Hong Kong Cable Address. SASEBODOCK HONGKONG 


Business in 
East Africa? 


Super VC10 Jambo Jet 
every night at 7p.m. 
from London Airport - 
Heathrow to East Africa. 

Additional ‘Latecomer’flight 
on Fridays at 10.30p.m. 

EAST AFRICAN 

International Airline of Africa 

29 New Bond Street, W 1. Tel Ol 493 8973 


For libraries 
on microfilm 


A complete record of The Economist on microfilm has for some time been available 
year by year, from January 1955 onwards. 

Now the complete series, from the first issue in September 1843 to the end of 1954, 
connecting with the current series, is available It enables libraries to have a complete 
fne in convenient compass, instead of the bound volumes, which take up a great deal 
of shelf space and are largely unobtainable. 

The Economist is a matchless record of fact and opinion, essential for research in 
the economic and political history of the last 127 years 

The complete set from 1843 to 1954 ordered at one time costs £750.0 0 ($1,800). 
but particular periods are available as required and an exact quotation will be sent on 
request. Microfilms from 1955 onwards cost, on average, £10.0.0 ($24.00) per year. 
Enquiries and orders should be sent .not to The Economist, but to: 

University Microfilms Ltd. 

St. John's Road Tylera Green Penn Buckinghamshire 
or to 

University Microfilms 

300 North Zeeb Road Ann Arbor Michigan48106 USA 
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Economist 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 



99»* 96 

92’,* 85** 

99 96'* 

85 ,T *» 77 


Exchequer 6**% 
British Electric 3 % 
Funding 4% 

Savings Bonds 3% 
British Electric j%% 
Treasury 8%% 
Fundlng_6%% 

British Transport 3% 
Funding 6% 

British Gas 3% 
Treasury 6**% 
Treasury 5'*% 

War Loan 3%% 
Consols 2%% 




Ordinary Price, Chang, 

stocks Oct 28. on 

1970 week 

Browerles, etc. 

Allied Breweries !B/7% + I'id 

Bass, Charrlngton 18/9 

Bols N.V. FI. 136 4 

Courage, B. & S. 17/6* , 3d 

Distillers 25/ 3d 

Distill. Seagrams $47** I'* 

Dortmund Union D.385% 

Guinness 30/Pi • 4'id 

Helneken FI.229 3 r 6 3 

IDV 12/9 

Kirin Breweries Y.I75 *-3 

Nat. Distillers $15 

Scottish ft Newc. 60/6 t 6d 

Sth. African Br. 17/3 -7%d 

Truman, Hanbry. 3S/9 16d 

Watney, Mann l9/7'i }4'id 

Whitbread‘A’ II/- 

Building A building materials 
Assoc Portland 47/9 -f l'id 

BPB Industries 24/3 

Ciments Lafarge Fr. 235 2 I B 

Clmenteries Brlq Fr.B.I685 | 35 

R. Costaln 28/6 9d 

Eng. China Clays 24/- 

Int. Paint Co 33/6 6d 

Italcementl L.22,450 850 

J. Lalng ‘A 1 29/- - 3d 

London Brkk II/- i-7'id 

Marley 8/f O’a 

Redland II/- I'id 

Rugby Portland 25/- I'id 

Tarmac Derby 32/-* 9d 

Taylor Woodrow 38/6 i 6d 

Venesta 5/Pi l'id 

G. Wlmpey 67/- 

Catering, hotels, etc. 

ATV *A' 28/3 | 6d 

Butlln’s 3/7'. 3d 

CBS $28'* -1** 

Granada'A' 47/9 -i-1/3 

Grand Mctrop 28/7% |- 6d 

Lyons ‘A’ 82/- f 3d 

Mecca 18/- 

Trust Houses-f-orte 29/4'i i 1/3 


Chemicals 

AKZO 

ANIC 

Albright ft W. 
Amer. Cyanamld. 
Badlsche Anllln 
Bayer 

□BA (Gelgy) 
Dow 
Dupont 
Flsons 

General Aniline 
Hoechst 
Hoffmn Genuss 
ICI 

Laporte Inds, 
Monsanto 
Montecatlni-Edis. 
Norsk Hydro. 
Pfizer 

Rhone Poulenc 
Solvay 'A' 

St. Gobaln 
Takeda Chemical 

Coal A steel 

Arbed 
Bethlehem 
Broken Hill Pty. 
Denalr Ingwy. 
Finsider 
Fried. Krupp 
Grangesberg 


Ordinary 

stocka 


Price, Change Yield 

Oct. 28. on Oct. 

1970 week 28 


Hoesch 
Hoogoven 
Mannesmann 
Rheinstahl 
Thyssen Huettr 
Uglne Kuhlman 
Union Steel S A 
U.S Stee* 

Uslnor 

Electrical A radio 

A E.G. 

ASEA 

Am. Tel ft Tel 
BIC.C 

Brown Etoveri 'A' 
CG.E 

Chloride blectrk 
Comsat 
Dccca 
E M.l. 

Electrolux 'B' 

L M. Ericcson ‘B’ 
Gen Electric 
GEC 

Gen Tel ft Elec 
Hitachi 
Hoover ‘A’ 

I B.M 

Int Computers 

Int. Tel ft Tel 

Machines Bull 

Matsushka 

Philips Lmp Wks. 

Plesaey 

RCA 

RedlfTuslon 
Reyrolle Parsons 
Siemens 


Fr. 112 2 2 7 4 0 


3/7'. 

$28% 

3d 

11 

9 1 

39% 

19 

Sperry Rand 

$23*. 

1% 

2 1 

— I« 

5 0 

182% 

'31 2 

Tnoinson-Houst 

Fr.136 

6% 

2 9 

47/9 

28/7% 

-r-1/3 
l-6d 

4 3 

2 1 

66/6 

48 

40/6 

32% 

Tho, n Electrical 
Western Union 

60/9 

$35 

' 1/9 
! 1 

1 8 
4 0 

82/- 

18/- 

29/4% 

I 3d 

i i/3 

3 0 
^ 6 

3 1 

68% 

37/6 

53% 

23/ 

Westlnhse. El 

Engineering 
Acrow ‘A’ 

$64% 

32/6 

i % 

,6d 

2 8 

2 8 

FI.83-4 

2 6 

4 8 

207 

138 

Atlas Copco 

Kr 163 

2 

3 0 

L.97I 

-7 

51 

14/10% 

10/- 

B.S.A. 

12/6 

7'id 

4 0 

7/0*4 

$30% 

-2%d 

5-0 

46/9 

36/6 

Babck. ft Wilcox 

44/6 

1/- 

4 5 

*4 

4-1 

54/6 

1 16/1% 

29/- 

John Brown 

40/3 

6d 

5 7 

D.I50 

2% 

7 3 

10/10% 

Cohen 600 

15/3*4 

2%d 

5-4 

D.I3S 

2% 

5 8 

14/10% 

8 h 

Davy Ashmore 

10/9*4 

3**d 

1-9 

Fr.S.2,350 


4 7 

14/3 

11/6 

Delta Metal 

13/6* 

- P»d 

6 3 

964% 

-1% 

4 0 

189-6 

138 

Demag 

DI47% 

-4% 

5 4 

SUB 

-P. 

4 4 

16/2% 

8/7% 

B. Elliott 

8/6 

— 4’id 

2 9 

43/9 

6d 

4 9 

18/6 

14/1% 

Firth Cleveland 

14/9 

+ Pid 

95 

$10 

+ '• 

4 0 

65/3 

48/4% 

Guest. K. ft N. 

64/7% 

+ 1/10% 

3 7 

D.I68 

+2% 

5-9 

210 

140 

Gutehcffngs, H. 

DI44 

~7 

4 7 

Fr.S. 169500 + 750 

0 5 

12/3 

7/4% 

Head Wrlghtson 

8/9 

-Pad 

5 7 

49/10% 

l/10'id 

5 5 

27/9 

12/6 

11/4% 

Alfred Herbert 

14/1% 

12/4% 

-9d 

2 9 

26/3 

-1/3 

5-1 

14/10% 

I.M.I. 

-3d 

4 5 

$31% 



6/6 

l^% 

four. Combstn. 

2/7% 

-4'id 


L. 895 

i-6% 

61 

47/6 

35/- 

Inter Comp. Air 

43/3 

■r 1/3 

2-9 

Kr.465 

+ 15 


442 

295 

Kullager 'B* 

Kr.30l 

- 10 

3 7 

$35% 



239 9 

165 

m.a!n. 

D.180% 

+% 

0-9 

Fr.227% 

"6% 

3-6 

22/6 

13/9 

Mather ft Platt 

IS/9 

-9d 

3 6 

Fr.B.2770 

-!0 

5 2 

64/6 

50/9 

Metal Box 

64/6 

+3d 

3 4 

Fr.142 

-0 8 

4 5 

80 

65 

Mitsubishi Heavy 

Y.78 

+4 

7 7 

Y.292 

9 

2-9 

26/6 

206 

60/- 

16/3 

172-1 

43/9 

Morgan Crucible 
Pechiney 

Renold 

26/6* 

Fr.180-6 % 
S5/6 

+ 1/4% 

! -8 2 

3 6 
4-4 

4 4 

Fr,B.4l75 

55 

7 0 

9/6 

5/4% 

Serck 

6/- 

-Psd 

5 0 

$20*4 

-H 

8-7 

«/- 

30/3 

Simon Englng. 

34/3 

- I0*ad 

4*4 

$A.i3 85 

-035 


24/3 

7/- 

Staveley Ind. 
Stone-nett 

12/7% 

-4'«d 

1-6 

Fr.147-8 

-4 

4-6 

12/- 

8/6 

& 

-1/- 

5 2 

L.S7J 

f 1 

7 8 

76/- 

596 

Tube Investments 

75/4% 

+-9d 

4 7 

D.125% 

-2 6 

8-0 

31/4% 

21/1 

Vickers 

23/1% 

-Pad 

87 

£16 


5-0 

48/9 

37/- 

Thos. W. Ward 


+ !/• 

6 3 


Stock Prices and Yields compiled with help from Messrs. Merrill Lynch. Pierce Fenner A Smith; Yamalchl Securities Co.; and The First Boston Corporation. Yield In brackets is on forecast dividend. • Ex dividend. 
!l Ex capitalisation. f Ex rights. t Ex all. («) Naw stock. (f) Hat yield. (h) Aftar Zambian tax. (I) To latest data. (n) Interim since .reduced or passed. 

5 The net redemption yields allow for tax at 8s. 6d. In £. 
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Prices, 1970 

Ordinary 

Price 

Change 



stocks 

Oct 28 

on 

High 

Low 


1970 

week 

8/4% 

s/- 

Wellman Eng 

T/6 ~ 

18/1%* 

%d 

24/6 

16/6 

Weir Group 




Food, pharmaceuticals 


70/9 

H/- 

43/9 

7/10% 

Allied Suppliers 

Ass. Brit. Foods 

48/4% 

9/9 

8/10% 

t 4'*d 

10/6 

91% 

6/-- 

Assoc. Fisheries 

! 4%d 

62% 

Avon Products 

$79% 

. 5% 

47/4% 

34/3 

Beecham Group 

44/9 

1/- 

230 

169 

Beghln 

Fr.169 

5 

48/6 

31/9 

Bovrll 

38/6 

14/5% 

! 3d 

15/3 

17/7% 

11/7% 

Brooke Bond 'B* 

{ l%d 

12/6 

Cadbury Schweppes 

13/6* 

1 3d 

45% 

31% 

Colg.-Palmollvc 

$11% 

1% 

8 86 

5 36 

Col. Sugar Ref. 

$A.6 56 

0 34 

X’ 

8/1% 

Fitch Lovell 

10/7% 

$78% 

4%d 

66*. 

General Foods 

1 2% 

1 % 

42% 

24% 

General Mills 

$31 

wz- 

66/- 

Glaxo 

73/9 

2/3 

37 

28*4 

Heinz 

$35 

% 

40% 

32% 

Kraftco Corp 

$38% 

1 % 

2560 

1763 

L’Oreal 

Fr 1890 

35 

5494 

3610 

Motta 

L.3620 

60 

3300 

2680 

Nettle 

Fr.S.3000 

105 

299 B 

240 

Perrier 

Fr 242 


58 

40% 

Procter Gamble 

$54% 

1 % 

28/10% 

17/3 

Rankt-Hovls 

18/6 

t 3d 

55/9 

37/9 

Reckltt ft Colm 

«/- 

1/3 

5500 

3700 

Sandoz 

Fr S 4110 

20 

12/6 

27/10'* 

7/3 

19/1% 

12/8% 

Spiders 

7/4% 

3%d 

late ft Lyle 

24/6 

1/6 

17/6% 

Unlgate 

16/4% 

%d 

62/6 

37/6 

Unllcvei 

51/9 

1/- 

227/6 

'3 V- 

Unilever NV 

177/6 

26/10% 

2/6 

36/3 

25/4 

United Biscuits 

3d 


Ordinary Price. Change Yield Prices. 1970 Ordinary 

stocks Oct. 78. on Oct. stocks 

1970 week 28 High Low 


Price, Change Yield 

Oct. 2B. on Oct 

1970 week 28 



Assoc. Englnrg 

13/10% 


5 8 

5/7 1 . 

BLMC 

6/7% 

%d 

8 3 

12% 

Boeing 

$14% 

% 


30% 

Caterpillar Tract 

$34*. 

! % 

3 5 

16% 

Chrysler 

$24% 

1 % 

2 4 

3 h 

Chrysler (UK) 'A' 

3/2% 

2%d 


84% 

Citroen 

Fr. 112 

1 8 


316 

Daimler-Beni 

D366 

7% 

2 4 

14/6 

26/1% 

Dowty Group 

19/4% 

I l%d 

5 4 

Dunlop 

31/6 

1/3 

5 2 

2611 

Flat 

L.2790 

48 

4 3 

19/6 

17 

Ford JBDR) 

Gen. Dynamics 

26/3 

$19% 

X 

3 9 

IK 

Gen. Mts. (Un.) 

38/1% 

7%d 

4 5 

Goodyear 

$27% 


3 1 

27/3 

Hawker Siddclcy 

38/7% 

1 l%d 

6 7 

21/- 

Honda (EDR) 

22/9 


4 6 

164 

Komatsu 

Y.I64 

4 

5 2 

7 

Lockheed 

$9% 



41/- 

J. Lucas 

47/- 

|6d 

3 8 

8% 

Massey Ferguson 

$C.I0 

! '• 


13 

McDonnell Douglas 
Michelln *B‘ 

$19% 

1 % 


1064 

Fr.1309 

1 4 

1 2 

140 

Nissan Motor 

Y.I40 


5 7 

232 

Peugeot 

Fr. 250 

! 2 4 

2 8 

2321 

Pirelll-Spa 

L.27S2 

67 


10/4% 

Rolls-Royce 

11/7% 

1/6 

10 3 

15/9 

Smiths Indust 

18/9 

l/« 

5 9 

160 

Stcyr-Dmler-Pch 

%220 

10 

3 6 

250 

Toyota Motor* 

Y.258 

■ 4 

3 1 

24 

United Aircraft 

$32 

2 


196 

Volkswagen 

D. 200% 

7 

4 6 

137 

Volvo 

Kr.137 

10 

2 2 

V- 

Westland 

6/11% 

5%d 

8 2 

8/9 

Wilmor-Breeden 

N/3 

3d 

5 4 


Office equip., photo. 



290 

Canon Camera 

Y.376 

3 

2 0 

57% 

Eastman Kodak 

$66% 


1 9 

430 

Fuji Photo 

Y.480 


1 6 

1352 

Gevaert Photo. 

Fr.B. 1690 

f 15 

3 6 

21/6 

Gestetncr ‘A’ 

25/- 


2 2 

376 

Nippon Optical 

Y.483 

r 52 

1 6 

2340 

Olivetti Prlv 

L.2755 

SO 


at 

Ozaltd 

34/- 

1 3d 

3 5 

Xerox 

$86% 

% 

0 9 


Paper 81 publishing 

Bowatcr Paper 4 

British Printing 6 

Bunzl Pulp IP. I 

Crown Zeller g 

DRG 2i 

Invercsk Paper 7 

MacMillan Bl. P. $ 

McGraw Hill S 

News or the Wld. 2' 

Pearson Long. II 

Penguin Pub. 4 

Reed JnH 3 

W. H. Sdtfth A 1 6 

Thomson Organ l 


■ jli | 


Counties 16/8*4 


(NmdMdsrsns. 'A' 
Land Securities 
Lop, Mpfcrch. Seta. 
Mer..(S* Pt x 
St. Martins 
S. G. Immobilalre 
Star (Gt. Britain) 
Stock Conversn. 
Trafalgar House 


Airlines A shipping 
American Airlines $19% 

Brit, ft Comm 40/9 

Cunard 27/6 

Furness Withy 58/- 

Harland A Wolff 6/- 

Japan Air Lines Y.I4C 

KLM FI. 15; 

Laird Group 4/6 

Lufthansa D.64 

Ocean Steamship 24/- 

Pan American $12% 

P. ft O. Defd 40/1’: 

Swan, Hunter 12/6 

Swissair (Bearer) Fr.S.f 

TWA $11% 

UAL $16% 


358 

Bijenkorf 

%39l% 

1 4 

4 6 

18/3 

Boots Pure Drug 

24/6 

6d 

3 5 

23/3 

Brit. Home Strs 

34/- 

1 1/- 

3 4 

16/7% 

British Shoe 

26/- 

3 8 

25/6 

Burton Group 

31/- 

F6d 

3 5 

20/3 

Debenham* 

32/9 

4 2/9 

6 1 

177% 

Galerles Lafayette 

Fr.177% 

4 3 


331 

Gaterlav Precdos 

%359 


3 2 

35/- 

Grattan Ware 

46/9* 

• II- 
1% 

2 8 

22% 

G. T. A *P 

$25% 

5 2 

49/3 

GUS ‘A* 

59/- 

3d 

3 4 

18/- 

House of Fraser 

24/10% 

l/l%d 

5 8 

1840 

Innovation 

Fr.B.2300 

30 

3 8 

9h 

lilt. Stores 

10/3 

4%d 

5 6 

276 

Karstadt 

D.352 

, 1% 

2 8 

209 

Kaufhof 

D.26I 

1 2% 

3 5 

479 

La Redoute 

Fr.539 

15 

3 2 

299 

La Rinasccntc 

L.305 

4 

2 6 

50/9 

Marks ft Spencer 

69/- 

*9d 

3-1 

251 

Mltsukoshi 

Y.323 

j-2 

2 8 

I9»u 

Montgomery W 

$27% 


2 9 

2 85 

Mycr Emporium 

$A.2 85 

0 12 


63 

Ncckcrman 

D.94 

i 1 3 

2 1 

159 7 

Nouvellcs Gals. 

Fr. 165 2 

1 8 

2-4 

80/- 

O K. Bazaars 'A' 

82/6 

3/- 

4 8 

143 6 

Prlntcmps 

Fr 143 .6 

| 10 4 

3 6 

29/- 

Provld. Clothg. 

37/6 

1/6 

3 3 

51% 

Sears Roebuck 

$69*. 

1 

1 9 

10/3 

*1 esco Stores 

12/1% 

19/7% 

3d 

2-3 

15/9 

United Drapery 

1 3d 

5 2 

13/3 

Woolworth 

16/7% 

1 'ad 

6 1 


Textiles, clothing 
Burlmgtor, $42*4 

Carpets International 18/1'* 1 
Carrington ft D 5/9*4 

Coats, Ptns 9/11% 

Courtaulds 24/9 

Gcnesco $22% 

Eng. Calico 6/11% 

Snia Viscosa Priv 47/— 

Stevens, J P $32% 

Teijin Y.7I 

Toray Ind Y.I08 

West Riding W 8/6 

Woolcombers 9/9 


121/- 

88/ 

Brit Amer. Tob. 

118/- 

6d 

3 8 

8/4% 

3/11% 

Carreras 'B' 

5/6% 

■ 3d 

6 b 

30/3 

18/4% 

20/- 

Gallaher 

23/9 

, 1/- 

7 6 

13/5% 

Imperial Tobacc. 

15/4% 


5 9 

32/6 

18/- 

Rembrandt 

24/- 


1 3 



Utilities/rails 




72 

50% 

Canadian Pacific 

$C.6I % 

1% 


670 

630 

Chubu 

Y.630 

2 

7 9 

760 

670 

Chugoku 

Y 730 

2 

6 8 

35% 

22% 

Cons Edison 

$23 

i, 

7-8 

2575 

1220 

E.B.E.S. 

Fr.B.2400 

- 30 

6 0 

1840 

1632 
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Fr.B. 1760 

■ 15 

6 6 

693 

635 

Kansai Elec P. 
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149% 

R.W.E. 
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648 
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2 
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95 
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5/9 
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28/6 
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*h 
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r 1/6 
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Gulf Oil $21 

Mobil Oil $5: 
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Phillips Petroleum $2f 

Royal Dutch £2: 

Shell Transport 80/ 

Stan. Oil Calif $47 

Stan. Oil Indiana $47 

Stan. Oil N.J. $61 

Texaco Inc $37 

Gold mines finance 
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Anglo-American 73/ 

Charter Cons 61/ 

Cons Gold Fids 61/ 

General Mining l 7 7 

J’burg. Cons. 360 

Rand Selection I47 ; 

Union Corpn. 49/1 

Mines & metals 

Alcan Alum $C. 
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Amer. Met. Cllm $32 

Amal. Tin Niger. 4/9 

Anaconda $19 

C.A.S.T. 34/i 

Cons'd Tin Smelters 45/- 
De Beers Defd. 49/- 
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Inter Nickel $43 

Kennecott $37 

Lonrho 19/3 
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Potglctcrsrust Plat 48/4 

Reynolds Metals $23 J 

R.T.Z. 51/3 

Roan Cons. 27/- 

Selectlon Trust 162/ 

Union Mimere Fr.B 
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28 
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*;/- 

2 9 

% 

% 

19% 

2 2 

-1 

2 0 

-2 

4 4 

1/3 

1 1 
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5 3 

|-fcf 
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+2%d 

4 7 

1 4*rtJ 

6 6 

*. 

5 7 

Pad 

7 5 

1 3 

2 5 

5 /- 

5 2 

-4/6 

5 5 

6-8 

4 1 

^-1% 

1-2 6 

4 7 

i % 

5 1 

% 

4 5 

95 

3 7 

- *1 

■ 

3 7 

1/9 

3 6 

% 

5 9 

1% 

4 9 

1 % 

5 4 

f % 

4 9 

1/3 

7 0 

3/9 

2 5 

•/3 

2 1 

3d 

2 4 

-5 /- 

4 9 
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2 6 

3/9 

3 3 

1 9d 
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8/6 

0 2 

34/6 

Zambia. Ang.-Am 

39/- 

-1/6 

15-6 

1/3% 

41/6 

Plantations, etc. 
Assam Cons'd. 
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1 lh 

13 2 

25/6 

Guthrie 

29/ 

i 6d 

10 3 

«/- 

Hlghlnds. ft Low 

4/9* 

1 Pad 

II 4 

6/9 

Jokal 

10/6 


5 7 

2/11 

Plantation Hldgs 

3/5% 

'ad 

II 6 


Money market indicators 

The decline of Eurodollar rates was arrested—and even 
reversed at the shortest end of the market, 7-day money 
carrying 1 per cent more at midweek than a week earlier 
Sterling was stronger on the foreign exchanges following the 
economic policy announcement on Tuesday 


7% (from 7%%. 15/4/70) 


Deposit rates 
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Clearing banks 
Discount houses 
Local authorities 
J months' fixed 
Local authorities 
Finance houses 


Interbank rate 


7 days' 

6 7 a 

Treasury bills 
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Eurodollar deposits 

7 days’ notice 6% 
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Covered arbitrage margins 

(3 months’) 


Eurosterling deposits (in Paris) 

1 days' notice 6*4 

3 months’ 8% 

New York 

Treasury bills 5 83 

Certs, of deposit 6- 75 

Sterling: Spot rate $2 3894 
Forward discount 
(3 months’) 7 <» cents 

Forward cover (3 months') 
Annual int. cost % % 

Investment currency: 

Investment $ 31% prem 

In favour of 

Last week % This week % 


Eurodollar/UK local 

authority loans N York 

Eurodollar/Eurostarling N, York 

Uncovered arbitrage margins (7 days’) 
Eurodollar/UK local 
I authority loons London 

I Eurodollar/Interbank London 


r« N York 
*14 London 


1*14 London 

1% London 
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Samuel Spade’s fingers 


Spade’s thick fingers made a cigarette with 
deliberate care, sifting a measured quantity of 
tan flakes down into curved paper, spreading 
the flakes so that they lay equal at the ends with 
a slight depression in the middle, thumbs 
rolling the paper’s inner edge down and up under 
the outer edge as forefingers pressed it over, 
thumbs and fingers sliding to the paper cylinder’s 
ends to hold it even while the tongue licked 
the flap, left forefinger and thumb pinching their 
end while right forefinger and thumb smoothed 
the damp seam, right forefinger and thumb 
twisting their end and lifting the other to 

Spade’s mouth. From "The Maltese Falcon”, by Dashiell Hammett. 



Human hands are genial instruments and we 
expect improbable things of them. But where 
some are capable, others are clumsy. 

Why? 

They are created alike. 

Then shouldn't they all be able to 
accomplish just as much and do just as well—if 
they were only given the same opportunities? 

This is the big Idea behind Addol 

Almost 30 years ago, we designed a 
keyboard to suit all human hands. 

It became the renowned symmetrical keyboard. 

It is adapted to the hand's unique capacity to 
work quickly and accurately. 

We have improved it during successive years 
but we have never changed the basic principle. 

There are simple and sophisticated Addo 
machines in 130 different countries of the 
world but they all have the same keyboard. 

It is adapted to humans, whoever they 
may be and wherever they may live. 

They can accomplish the same amount, if they 
are just given the same opportunity. 


Addo-X printer 
with or without calculating 
unit, for automatic print-out 
from measuring instrument $. 



Addo House. 85 Great North Road, Hatfield, Herts, Hatfield 63511. 


Malmo Sweden 

Sales and service in 130 countries. 
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Whispering majority 

Mr Nixon got a consolation 
prize in the Senate, but the 
tactics he used in Tuesday's 
mid-term elections will not bear 
repetition—and his likeliest 
opponent in 1972, Senator 
Muskie, has rubbed that home, 
page 14. Reports from Wash¬ 
ington, New York, California, 
Florida, Minnesota and Illinois, 
pages 45 to 49. 


Hammered and sickled 

The western countries are try¬ 
ing to negotiate with the 
Russians like men attempting 
to put a jigsaw puzzle together 
without telling each other 
which bit goes where. They 
need a policy for dealing with 
Russia, page ]H. The Berliners 
wonder whether Herr Brandt 
will make too many conces¬ 
sions for their safety, page 
The Poles show the Ger¬ 
mans the line to be signed on, 
page 30. The Americans wait 
for the Russians' answer in 
the missile talks, same page. 


Road from ruin 

With yet another inflationary 
settlement after the Scamp 
report, wage inflation in Bri¬ 
tain has taken an ominous 
turn for the worse this week. 
There arc three possible 
policies that the Government 
could introduce to counter it, 
and it will soon have to take 
one of them, page 17. 


Merge the airlines ? 

There is now a strong case for 
merging Britain’s two nation¬ 
alised airline’s: Sir Charles 
Ilardic's BOAC and Sir 
Anthony Milward’s BE A. This 
would simplify many decisions, 
including the crucial one of 
whether Britain should rejoin 
the project for a European air 
bus. A merger might well show 
that a separate British air bus 
was uneconomic, page 67. 


Brick by brick 

Mr Peter Walker’s sweeping, 
but slow, proposals for housing 
reform point in broadly the 
right directions. But they do 
nothing to encourage private 
housebuilding for rent, and 
they can be criticised in some 
other details, page 20. 


Broke on the Mersey? 

Because of constant strikes, the 
Port of Liverpool is deeply in 
the red, and might soon 
actually run out of cash with 
which to pay its bills. What 
should be made to happen 
then ? page 70. 


The World 
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Middle East 

Sir—M r Jacob Gcwirtz (Letters, October 
17th) would have us believe that the solu¬ 
tion of the Palestine problem lies with the 
Arabs. Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. The truth about Palestine has been 
allowed to be buried beneath a mass of 
deliberate misinformation and distortion ol 
facts. 

One must nor forget that the state of 
Israel was created by the western powers 
in the heart of the Arab world in order to 
settle the persecuted Jews from Europe at 
the expense of the people of Palestine, who 
had been living there for centuries. The, 
claim of Palestine being the ancestral home 
of the Jews is sheer rubbish. If such claims 
are accepted, the geography of the entire 
world has to be redrawn. 

The Balfour Declaration, the instrument 
for the creation of Israel, is a remarkable 
document in w'hich one nation solemnly 
promised a second nation the country of 
a third. The injustice that has been done 
to the people of Palestine should not be 
forgotten. They have been rooted out of 
their ancestral homes by acts of terrorism 
and by force and, for the past 22 years, they 
are forced to live in tents as refugees. The 
solution of the problem does not lie in the 
maze of misconceptions which Israel and 
her supporters have created, but in facing 
the truth and making amends by restoring 
the fundamental rights of the Palestine 
refugees by repatriating them in their own 
homelands in accordance with international 
law and civilised acts of behaviour. 

Mr Mcachcr's suggestion (Tetters, 
September 26th) of a Palestinian state em¬ 
bracing all Palestinians, whether Moslems, 
Christians or Jews, living together as equal 
citizens, regardless of religion, colour or 
race, is indeed an ideal solution. But Israel 
hardly fits the description as Mr Gcwirtz 
claims. The democracy in Israel to which 
he refers is the same brand of democracy 
that one finds in South Africa.—Yours 
faithfully, 

Dana M. M. IIa^ie 


The bear swims 

Sir—Y our double-page spread on the 
Soviet navy (October 24th) ends by imply¬ 
ing that the Soviet Union is, or soon will 
be, as threateningly powerful as Germany 
in the late 1930s. 

A potential adversary is threatening if 
his power is greater than yours : not other¬ 
wise. Then w’hy did you not provide any 
comparison for the size of the Soviet navy ? 
The fact is that, on any sensible adding up 
exercise, Nato navies come out to be twice 
as lai^ge as Warsaw pact navies. This com¬ 


parison dors not include—as it ideally 
should —the value of nawil bases. If these 
were added the disparity would be even 
greater. I;. a 2:1 superiority insufficient ? 
Should we now rearm feverishly to try to 
regain the 5:1 superiority of 1950 ? 

Such comparisons as you do give for 
the Soviet Union are misleading. You say 
that the Soviet Union is roughly on a par 
with the United States in strategic nuclear 
missiles. But if you take w r arheads rather 
than missiles—which is the more sensible 
comparison—the United States, with triple 
warheads on its A-3 missiles, has still 
toughly double the number of strategic 
nuclear warheads. You give Soviet combat 
aircraft as 1 0,200, compared with the 
United States figure of 6,500. What have 
you done with the planes on American 
aircraft carriers ? Are they not meant for 
combat ? Again, the fact is that if one 
takes the Nato-Warsaw pact worldwide 
comparison, which is the sensible one, 
Nato is superior in numbers, and even 
more in capabilities, both of tactical air¬ 
craft and long-range bombers.—Yours 
faithfully, 

London , SW / Frank Blackary 

Str How- the bear learned to swim ” 
(October 24th) mentioned Peter the Great 
and the foundation of the Russian imperial 
navy. It might be interesting to know that 
this navy was built up by a Croat admiral 
from Boka Kotorska, Andrija Zmajevic, 
who fought Charles XII at sea. 

On the other hand, Russian imperial 
cadets uM*d to go to nautical school in 
Perast, Boka Kotorska. Being there in con¬ 
tact with the diplomat-merchants from 
Dubrovnik (Ragusa) and Kotor (Cattaro), 
they were told the importance of having a 
fleet as a part of what later on was called 
gunboat diplomacy. Admiral Orlov tried 
to apply this diplomacy in about 1805, as 
well as Admiral Makarov too years later. 
—Yours faithfully, 

Paris Leo Pliwrele 


Those urban guerrillas 

Sir —You state (October 24th) that the 
western idea of democracy is “ based on 
two main propositions,” the second one 
being that “ there should be a corrective 
machinery—parliament, courts, a press and 
television open to opposing view s—through 
which a minority can set about the business 
of getting the majority’s support or actually 
converting itself into the new majority.*' 
The mass-communication research 
carried out so far, however, teaches us that 
persuasion through press and television can 
rarely, if indeed at all, expect to be success¬ 
ful. This is probably especially true for 
persuasion that touches upon the funda¬ 
mental values of the audiences, which 
precisely seems to be the case with the 
message of the nco-marxist revolutionary 
groups you mention. Moreover, recent 
events in some countries (except possibly 
Chile) do not particularly encourage the 
belief that parliaments and courts arc 
any more suitable as a forum for the 
revolutionaries* message. Apparently then 


on certain issues one of the two main 
“ pillars of democracy ” is out of function. 

Perhaps, however, thinking in terms of 
pillars—a rather static concept—blinds one 
to the dynamic factors ? Surely the vital 
characteristic of our democracy has been— 
and must be—its ability not only to cope 
with external criticism but especially spon¬ 
taneously to generate self-criticism, articu¬ 
late it and work out new solutions that 
changing internal as well as external condi¬ 
tions impose on our democratic system.— 
Yours faithfully, 

Stockholm Gustaf Almenberg 


High wind in Armenia 

Sir —The gust of wind which blew the two 
American generals across the frontier 
dividing western Armenia from the Soviet 
Republic would presumably be described 
as an “ act of God.” Was it perhaps the 
same “ awful and divine wind ” which, 
according to ancient writers, caused the 
destruction of the Tower of Babel ? In any 
event, their unplanned trip to Soviet 
Armenia har. enabled these Americans “to 
meditate on the artificial division of this 
ancient land, and to contemplate magni¬ 
ficent Mount Ararat standing guardian over 
the orphaned western territories—which 
every Turk know r s to be hararn (unclean). 

The ruins referred to in early reports are 
those of the city of Ani, an ancient capital 
of Armenia, famed 1 for its thousand and 
one churches. Recent eye-witness reports 
indicate that this unique cultural monument 
is rapidly vanishing. The beautiful Shep¬ 
herds’ Church, for instance, which was 
still standing in 1966, is no longer there 
today. Can the Turkish government not be 
persuaded to call in Unesco before Ani 
is lost to the world irrevocably ?—Yours 
faithfully, 

Mitcham, Surrey E. V. Gulbekian 


Other letters on page 6 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £5000 pa and over 


Commercial/Contracts 
Executive £5,000—£6,000 

To play a key role in a multi-divisional, technically 
advanced business; reporting to the Managing 
Director with specific responsibility for contracts pro¬ 
fitability. Candidates must have had contract/ 
management experience with Government and over¬ 
seas agencies in a capital goods industry. 

Materials Control/Purchasing 
Executive up to £6,500 

A policy maker with Line management experience in 
the automotive or electrical industries is required to 
join the staff of the Manufacturing Director in an 
expanding group of companies and take responsibility 
for purchasing and stock and inventory control. The 
man appointed will probably be a graduate with a 
technical background, and one who understands the 
impact and contribution that this function can make 
to improved profitability. 

We would welcome discussions with senior executives 
who meet the main requirements of the appointments 
outlined , and suggest either a brief note or a confiden¬ 
tial telephone call would quickly establish a basis for 
a meeting. 

George Hope , Recruitment Projects Limited , 138 
Gloucester Place, London NW1 
Telephone 01-402 5144 

Recruitment Projects 


Space on this page is reserved for managerial 
appointments carrying salaries of £5,000 p.a. and 
above. 

Other appointments are advertised in the classified 
section on pages 94 to 99. 

Inquiries for space on this page and in the classified 
section are invited by: 

J. E. J. Johnson, 

Classified Advertisement Manager, 

Telephone 01-930 5155 



Finance 

Director 

£6,000 p.a. + 


Our client! are a quoted public company who manufacture 
and market a ranee of diversified ronaumer product!, operat¬ 
ing internationally and with an annual turnover eacaeding 
£5 million 

They require an outatanding Financial Director with a proven 
aurceaa record in a aimiJar oraanlaalion He will be directly 
responsible to the Managing Director for all management 
arrounung procedures and coating ayatema and advlalng on 
company taxation He will also prepare intelligible inter 
pretutiona of company account! for departmental hoada. 
He will also adviar on pricing, profitability, and be reapoo- 
alble for indicating arras of possible financial vulnerability, 
and for capital utilisation and investment 
The Ideal candidate will be between 33 and 45. be profes¬ 
sionally gual'hrd He will additionally have a degree in 
eionomici ot some other specialist qualification and tha 
personality 10 ensure maximum co-operation for the 
achievement of agreed plana 

Salarv will be fA000 pa minimum negotiable where quali¬ 
fications or experience sre exceptional Fringe benefits will 
be commensurate with the importance of thia appointment 

M’Pilt ut ..lift ■ oniifi me to 

^ . . -v Clemenf Newman, Personnel Consultant 

f \ (Ref A/ 5495 ) 

TEAM TE\M (MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS) 

N- 43 A, Slnanr Street, London, S.W.i. 

Intrrr'cws will be held n’uion.iHt Vour identify irtM not be 
d-'4< *d U> our client without tumr permission 
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Ireland 

Sir—I t is a pity that your article 41 Can 
Ulster be helped ? ” (October 24th) intro¬ 
duced a confusion. It said, quite correctly, 
that a return to proportional representation 
in Northern Ireland would produce a 
government closer to the wishes of the 
moderate majority, but gave as an example 
that the alternative vote would have pre¬ 
vented the Rev. Ian Paisley’s election. The 
alternative vote is not a proportional 
system (and has never been used in 
Northern Ireland, except of course for 
by-elections). 

It is true that the alternative vote would 
have* enabled Labour voters in the* Bannside 
by-election to use* their second preferences 
for the moderate'Unionist to keep out the 
extremist, but would it really contribute to 
peace to deprive the extremists of all voice 
in parliament i The behaviour of the 
grossly under-represented separatists in 
Quebec hardly encourages that belief. 
What we do want to ensure is that the 
extremists cannot get more than their fair 
voire, c annot dominate tin* parliament if 
most voters are moderates. Lhere is only 
one way to ensure that a moderate majority 
among the voters will elect a moderate 
majority in parliament, and that is PR— 
the single transferable vote applied to the 
election not of one person (alternative vole) 
but of several—eg of seven members and 
six respectively for iwo divisions of Belfast. 

The greatest advantage of this would be 
that it w'ould automatically give each voter 
a free choice (w'ith no risk of splitting the 
vote) among different kinds of Unionists 
and non-Unionists. It would force the voter 
to recognise that there were degrees of 
excellence among the candidates on his 
own side, and it would invite him also to 
consider whether there might not be some¬ 
thing to be said for some of the candidates 
on the other side—to admit, at least, that 
some are not so bad as others 1 It would 
make it possible for Roman Catholics who 
support the Unionist cause to become 
Unionist candidates, and would enable 
a voter to ask for a representative of his 
own religion without necessarily having to 
identify himself with a particular party for 
that purpose. A leader of the. Protestant 
minority in the Irish Republic has called 
PR “ a healing and a unifying force ” ; so 
it would prove also if restored in Northern 
Ireland. Yours faithfully, Enid Lakeman 
London , SEi 

Sir* It is many years since The Boy's Own 
Taper ceased publication, but those of us 
who remember it cannot fail to realise 
how much better the smuggling, importa¬ 
tion, acquirement—call it what you will— 
of military hardware, would have been 
managed by those in its pages. 

The Irish 14 boyos ” of today, notwith¬ 
standing secret journeys at state expense, 
coded.messages, a hush-hush training pro¬ 
gramme, a quiet annexe to a monastery 
in which to hide weapons, and, one assumes, 
no shortage of funds, failed in their pur¬ 
pose. Big Brother, it is supposed, found out 
much, and, on becoming aware of this, 

i ^ 


Little Brother thought up the idea of a 
trial. It may or may not be so. Two things, 
however, are certain: the republic has 
become a laughing stock in a number of 
European centres (and the Irish do not 
like being laughed at); and the Unionist 
ranks, despite some divisions, are tied more 
stiongly by a common fear of what could 
have happened had the “ boyos ” not 
bungled things. 

“ Can Ulster be helped ? ” may have 
been a suitable c hoice for a leading article ; 
“ Can the Republic be helped ? ” would 
have* been a better one. 

The trial w'as nothing more than a nine 
days wonder—no one I have met seriously 
thought of its ending in anything but an 
acquittal. Its aftermath has led to much 
.specchrnaking, the removal of some eye ¬ 
wash, anel a fe w second thoughts here and 
there. 

The pcae emakers amongst the “ Warriors 
of Destiny ” talk in vain, as do those in 
the corridors of Stormont. The bomb and 
the bullet have bce*n part of Irish tradition 
for too long, even now those who wielded 
them are figured on our postage stamps. 
Peace: has never been endemic in Ireland 
—there was precious little even before a 
Roman pontiff gave the country to an 
English king. 

The Dublin fishwife who exclaimed as 
the last destroyer left the Liffeyside carry¬ 
ing British troops : “ Thank God they're 
gone : now we ran fight m peace,” showxd 
that she had her hand on the pulse of 
Ireland, but the uneasy peace in which 
wc now “ rest,” with its periodic excite¬ 
ments, will be as nothing to the bountiful 
bloodbath ahead, should Britain quit 
Ulster.-- Yours faithfully, 

John S. Barrinc.ton 
Grey stones, Co Witklow 


Transport policy 

Sir— The Chancellor s mini or maxi budget 
on October 27th in which he ended the 
subsidies for London commuter rail travel 
while at the same time* continuing grants 
for the building of trunk roads and motor¬ 
ways displays an utter lack of understanding 
of the transport problems of this country. 

The 'lory GLC, having recently pub¬ 
lished a green paper discussing London’s 
transport problems, suggested free travel on 
public transport in and around the metro¬ 
polis as a possible solution. Whilst this is 
no solution at all because subsidisation in 
any form only serves to make inefficient 
management into incompetent man¬ 
agement, taken with the budget 
announcement it is sheer lunacy. Cutting 
the subsidies to British Rail in the London 
commuter area will drive more people on 
to the roads in private transport, but this 
is all right apparently if wc save the 
Exchequer £15 million each year. By con¬ 
tinuing w'ith motorway grants etc. wc 
have the anomalous situation w’here, for 
example, each vehicle on Westway into 
London is being subsidised by is 3d per 


mile. Where is the logic or the vestige of a 
policy in this ? 

In fact there should be no subsidies to 
British Rail whatsoever; properly managed 
they should be capable of being truly 
viable. Fares should be lower than they 
are now, there should be honest accounting 
so that wc oan really see where the trouble 
spots are in their finances, and we should 
then be on the right track *0 achieve a sane 
and logical policy for transport, not only 
in and around London but throughout the 
country.—Yours faithfully, 

Long Melford , Suffolk Dennis F. Taylor 


Malthus 

Sir — I am writing a life of Thomas 
Robert “ Population ” Malthus (1766-1834). 
You may be surprised to learn that no full- 
length biography of him exists, and I find 
that many aspects of his life are inade¬ 
quately documented. 

I have received valuable help from the 
descendants of the Malthus, Bray and 
Eckersall families, and also from the 
British Academy, but believe that there 
may still be unpublished papers in private 
ownership ; these might include the youth¬ 
ful Id tors lent by the late Colonel Malthus 
to the late Dr Bonar, and since lost, and 
letters written by “ Old Pop ” to his 
former pupils when they were in India. 

The copyright of Malthus s unpublished 
letters belongs to his great-great-nephew, 
Mr Robert Malthus, w'ho has kindly 
allowed me to make full use of all family 
papers. 

Should any of your readers possess some 
Mahhusiana, I w'ould be most grateful to 
hear about it, and would of coursr pay for 
the copying of the documents and any other 
expenses.—Yours faithfully, 

//j Corringham Road , Patricia James 
London, NW11 


Ell) Quarterly Economic Review Service 
Every quarter. 62 reviews cover 140 countries 

LIBYA, TUNISIA 
MALTA 

Libya’s successful oil manoeuvres will 
be used as a guide for negotiations in 
other oil-producing countries. The ElU's 
latest QER of Tunisia, Libya and Malta 
explains why and analyses tho econ¬ 
omic implications of recent political 
events An Tunisia and Malta. 

An annuel subscription to one review (4 
issues end an Annual Supplement) is £10 
(US$28). Airmail postage extra Single copies 
60/- (US$9) each. 

Details from : 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD 
Spencer House 27 St James's Place 
London SW1 Tel. 01-493 6711 Ext 27 
633 Third Avenue New York NY 10017 
Tel. 212 687-6850 

137 Avenue Louise 1050 Brussels Tel 38 28 30 
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Fly National non-stop to Miami 



MIAMI 
Arrive 14.10 


See where you could end up* 


ATLANTA 

17.45 



PANAMA CARACAS 

19.30 22.45 


Avoid congested airports in the northern U.S.A. non-stop to Houston, New Orleans, Los Angeles, 

fly to Miami. National Airlines has the only daily San Francisco and direct to Las Vegas, 

non-stops between London and Miami with movies? For reservations call your travel agent 

FYom Miami, National will connect you to the or National Airlines, 81 Piccadilly, London, W.L 

Caribbean, South and Central America. Or jet you (01629 8272). 

Italto I hrtlonolAl H hiM for everything u nd ortii o son* 

•Movies by In-Flight Motion Pictures, Inc. Available at nominal charge. 



she knows what to do with 


Indians are walking around on one of the largest 
reservoirs on earth. 

The only thing standing between them and the water 
is 60 feet of rock. 

Enough to make tapping it seem impossible. Until in 
1966 some engineers worked out a plan. 

Instead of digging large open wells, they’d drill lots of 
small tube wells. 

(Which give healthier water, cheaper and faster.) 

And they’d revitalise dried-up open wells by punch¬ 
ing short holes in them. 

To do all this, we at Atlas Copco were called in. 

(With our compressed air drilling gear and our 
mining experts.) 

Drilling got underway. Land was put under plough. 

Almost overnight, food grew where nothing had 
grown before. 

A state organised campaign started in Mysore. A 
village well scheme in Bihar. 

And not just crops shot up. As one farmer of Banga¬ 
lore soon found out. 

(His year-round water supply let him change crops 
and grow all year. So his annual income grew from 1,200 
to 25,000 rupees in a matter of seasons.) 

India soon talked of a green revolution spreading 
across the country. 

Wherever it went, there was Atlas Copco service to 
keep the equipment in good shape. 

Because Atlas Copco is all over India. At Delhi in the 
North. Hyderabad in the Centre. Madras in the South. 
Calcutta in the East. And Bombay in the West. 

Not that Atlas Copco has been spending all its time 
working on well-drilling equipment. 

The harvest of our work with compressed air isn’t 
just fields of maize. ■■■■■■■ 

But roads, buildings, cars, and mines as Jhias Copco 
well. 


IO 
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The Unit Load is the only practical and economic system which is intermodal within the production line 
and in all forms of outside transport. Through factory to lorry to train to ship to plane, The Unit Load fits 
perfectly into the transport chain; using only the simplest handling equipment and a minimal labour 
force — no waiting, no re-stacking, no trouble. Are you profiting from The Unit Load? 


The Unit Load Council offers authoritative advice and information about every aspect of unitization. The council represents many 
of Europe’s major shipping and transport firms, and draws upon the knowledge of transport experts all over Europe. For further 


information, please write to: 


UNIT LOAD COUNCIL 




14 Aslakveien, Oslo 7, Norway. 




J. LAURIT^H. N. LAURITZEN. MEYER LINE. MAERSKKAWASAKI LINE. ROYAL NETHERLANDS STEAMSHIP CO. 


MEMBERS: ALI 


fPTUN-V.8.N.A. CONCORDIA LINE. FINNUNES. FRED. OLSEN LINES. INDEPENDENT OULF LINE. 
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Bucket wheel excavator for the ( E G B 


Our other half 


Qeveland Bridge fabricates almost 
anything in steel. That’s the trouble with a 
name like ours. People overlook the other half 
of it. The other half says: And Engineering. 

And Engineering means roads and 
viaducts. Machine tool beds and overhead 
cranes. Radio telescopes and offshore drilling 
rigs. Tunnelling and carthmoving. Heavy 
foundations and building structures. 


And Engineering means over 18,000 tons 
of fabricated steelwork every year. Any shape, 
any size, any client, anywhere. 

And Engineering stands for more than 
60 years of tough, practical experience on 
some of the world’s greatest man-made 
landmarks. 

Call us Cleveland Bridge, if you like. 

But remember, the other half lives too. 


CLEVELAND 

The Qeveland Bridge & Engineering Co. Limited, P.O. Box No. 27 , Darlington, Co. Durham. 
A member of the Cementation Group of Companies. 
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Why is the Olympic 
Committee in Lausanne * 


9 It 


III! W 


Whv is the IIN in Geneva 7 



Why is the Red Cross 
in Geneva? 



Why is the Universal Postal 
Union in Berne * 


' r " 

Why is the Bank for 
International Settlements 
in Basle? 


IIILBLIFE FlID 


Why is the World 
Wildlife Fund in Marges * 


Swissair will 

now tell exactly why all these 
organizations operate 
in Switzerland. 


Because Switzerland is centrally located in the centre 
of Europe. 

Because Switzerland has first-class telephone and 
postal communications . 

Because it's a neutral country. 

Because it has first-class hotels to accommodate 
everyone at conventions. 

Because in Switzerland one speaks German. Italian, 
and French . 


Because a great many Swiss speak English, and al¬ 
most all languages are understood. 

Because the Swiss are used to receiving guests from 
abroad. 

Because everyone enjoys working in such a handsome 
country. 

Because Switzerland has diplomatic representation 
in practically all countries. 

Because investments are secure in Switzerland. 


A mong its passengers 

are a great many businessmen 
who realize that the special features 
distinguishing Switzerland in Europe 
are not merely convenient for the 
international organizations, but also 
benefit the international companies 
that have European headquarters in 
Switzerland or hold their conferences 
there. Not to mention the business¬ 
men who pick Switzerland as a jump- 
ing-off place for their European 
business trips. 

This is how they do it. 


4- 


They fly Swissair to Switzerland, 
find a nice hotel, and start off by 
doing all their banking business. 
Then they fly Swissair to Frankfurt 
(Vi hour), Paris (1 hour), or Brussels 
(1 hour); or Rome (1 Vi hours) or 
Amsterdam (1 hour 20 minutes) or 
Dusseldorf (1 hour) or Vienna (1 
hour) or wherever, for T 

conferences. Or they slip Becaw 

in a few days off in Switz- ../! M ’ n 
. , J (We ha 

crland. so here u 

In short, there arc good 
reasons for doing your 


u all this ? 

business in Europe from Switzerland. 

Swissair just wanted to tell you this 
in case you thought of us only as a 
line between Hong Kong and Bang¬ 
kok, between Oslo and Copenhagen, 
between Rio and Buenos Aires, be¬ 
tween Colombo and Singapore and 
that sort of thing. 


Because you see Swissair flies nonstop 67 times 
a week from the following points to Europe: 

(We haven t got room to list ad the direct flights; 
so here are just the cities with nonstop connections.) 


Abidjan 

Accra 

Algieis 

Bangkok 

Beirut 

Bombay 

Cairo 


C dsablanca 

Dakar 

Damascus 

Douala 

Istanbul 

Karachi 

Kinshasa 


Montreal 
Nairobi 
New York 
Rio de Janeiro 
Tel Aviv 
Tripoli 
Tuniv 
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PROPERTY 


INTERNATIONAL 

SITE-FINDERS 

and active in 
Beal Estate 
in 58 countries. 

William A Bull & Co., 

International Colomberie Parade, 

Jersey Cl. 

Tel: 0534 33778 


Just Available 

ST. JAMES’S, SW1 

FIRST-CLASS OFFICE 
ACCOMMODATION 

TO LET 

Approx. 30,000 sq. ft. 

Further details 

JAMES & JACOBS 

94 Jermyn Street, SW1 
01-930 0261 



DENMARK 

INVESTMENT 

OPPORTUNITY 

The world's largest circular building, the only 
recently completed spectacular Dan-Interior 
Centre situated 15 miles north of Copenhagen 
and directly accessible from the E4 motorway, 
on the doorstep to Sweden, is for sale, or lease. 
Alternatively the Proprietary Company's shares 
are for sale. This one-storey building 170,000 sq. 
ft. with 65,000 sq ft. interior garden area, is 
located on 2 m. sq ft. of unique land in wealthy 
North 7ealand. 

With its marble floors, fully equipped hot/cold 
cafeteria-restaurant, complete installations of 
every kind, including Ore sprinklers, parking area 
for 1-2,000 cars, and an ingenious layout, the 
building originally designed as an exhibition 
centre, is ideally suitable for offices, shopping 
centre, hotel/motel, etc. 

PRICE APPROX. £2m. 

For further details please contact Mr. Henning 
Glahn, Dan Interior, A/S 2970, Kokkedal, Copen¬ 
hagen. Telex 5668. Telephone 01-142268. 
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/' You can . 

rely on Pyg- 
thafr's a racing 
\ certainty ! 


"That fye loudspeaker proclaiming 
4 lOO-to-l winner moves me tv 
comment on some dt tint other 
products of One grtatand growing 
f \ft Group. Capacitors . • Potentiometers... 
Process Analysers... Nucleonic 
Detectors... Crystal Discriminators ... 

_Torque Transducers. 

Discrete. Component 


Modules.. 


If fr •« t U I* 



TalKin of being discreet, 
here comes the geyser who 
put £^oo on die nose. 

JSck up and scarper!" 


HU ii 



an international group of companies 
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The silent majority whispers 


The mid-term elections have not endeared the United 
States to its friends. Mr Nixon sought the opinion of the 
silent majority of the American people on the appalling 
social problems which face the United States, and which 
his Administration has had no great success in solving. 
In the time he has had, no one could have expected much 
else. But too many Americans have themselves called the 
campaign vicious and dirty for their friends abroad not to 
get the impression that Mr Nixon and Mr Agnew, in 
particular, know better how to exploit the genuine fears 
of ordinary Americans than to resolve them. That is not 
merely an American problem. Not all, but most, of the 
social issues which bedevil America today will bedevil 
Kuropc tomorrow. The level of the political debate, set 
primarily by the President himself, has therefore been 
disappointing to all those who look to America for 
solutions to problems which already, or soon will, afflict 
their own countries also. And the verdict of the American 
people themselves has not helped much, for when the 
silent majority spoke it muttered rather than uttered, and 
did so behind its hand. 

In consequence, everyone, conservative and liberal, 
Democrat and Republican, professed to find comfort and 
encouragement in what he thought he heard. Mr 
Nixon and Vice-President Agnew failed to win the control 
of the Senate, let alone of Congress, that they had once 
hoped to do, and to secure which they had persuaded a 
number of promising members of their party to put their 
political careers and their substance on the line. But they 
could discern a rightward shift in the Senate’s likely 
mental attitude which should give them an easier run on 
policies which are of immediate importance to them. 
They could also claim that their exertions and, in 
particular, their hammering at the social fears of 
Americans, had actually saved the Republicans from the 
mid-term losses that normally befall the party whose man 
is in the White House. All these, they could say, were 
great prizes, and they could partly be believed. 

But the Democrats claimed, with at least equal justice, 
not only to have held the Congress in a difficult year for 
them and against a President campaigning as no 
President had campaigned in mid-term before, but to 


have made it improbable that even Mr Nixon’s own 
coat tails would carry in a Republican majority to 
Congress in 1972 . What happened and did not happen 
in the election is spelled out further on page 45 . 
Neither Mr Nixon nor his opponents, or at least those 
opponents in organised politics, need be discouraged by 
the result. There Is a great deal still to be played for in 
1972 . But those who had expected the silent majority to 
speak oracularly, who had been encouraged by the 
political analysts to believe that the supposedly typical 
mid-American voter, the machinist’s wife in Dayton, 
Ohio, who was worried about drugs and whose brother-in- 
law is a policeman, would speak with a decisive voice, have 
been discomfited. The election has made it abundantly 
clear that the machinist’s wife is very worried indeed 
about drug-taking and law and order. Her worry is a real 
issue, not an artificial one in any way. But she is also 
worried no less by the presence, or the threat, of 
unemployment in her family. That was a real issue, too. 
But Vietnam, seemingly, was not. 

Mr Nixon had deflated the Vietnam issue, although he 
remained sensitive about it to the end : the latest 
casualty figures, which are very low ones, were rushed out 
ahead of time. But he had got his political timing wrong 
on the economy : the latest figures actually do not show 
inflation under control, although they show unemploy¬ 
ment on the rise. And however much the Administration 
hopes to get economic growth moving again next year, 
the only political harvest for that, if any, is November, 
1972 . Although Mr Nixon may have believed that one of 
the chief reasons why he was elected in 1968 was that 
inflation was getting to be more unpopular with a 
majority of American voters than unemployment, it has 
not worked out that way this time. His political 
strategists can argue that this economic setback blunted 
the great vote-winning power of the social issue, and did 
so in a way that the President will not allow when his own 
job is on the line in 1972 . That-may be nearly true. What 
Mr Nixon and Mr Agnew cannot be sure about is the 
fallout, precisely in middle America, from their harping 
on the social issue this time round, from the language they 
chose to use about it, and from the apparent willingness 
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their actions revealed to stir up the very anarchy they 
wished to exorcise. There are some tactics that cannot, or 
ought not to, bear repetition. 

Even so, the President has got two important things 
that he wanted. First, he has got for himself a new Senate 
which will be more responsive to his Administration’s next 
requirements for defence spending. Just what he will want 
depends partly on how the Salt talks with the Russians 
go. But there has been a feeling inside the Administration 
that although it has got the minimum from the Senate for 
the anti-ballistic missile systems it has argued for, too much 
has had to be given away first to get it. Even if the real 
political success for Mr Nixon this week has been in -the 
Senate, that is where he most wanted it to be. And, second, 
he wanted it for another very personal reason, loo. Mr 
Nixon hits not forgiven what the liberal forces in the 
Senate did to his first two nominations to the Supreme 
Court. In his understanding of political authority, those 
were personal humiliations that have needed to be 
redressed. 

Now, in the fate that has overtaken Senators Gore, 
Goodell and Tydings, the President has shown that he 
has clout, that where his arm can reach he will use it to 
settle old scores. This will be noticed. 


The trouble for Mr Nixon is that very many more of 
those who have incurred his displeasure still sit in the 
Senate, still indeed have clout themselves in organising it, 
and know that they have nothing to lose in the next two 
years in doing their utmost to sec him off in the next 
campaign. If it is true that little short of an earthquake 
will dislodge the Democratic majorities in Congress in 
1972, Mr Nixon may have set off more grudge fights 
than he will rdish in two years’ time. This could be a 
high price to pay for the scalps he and Mr Agnew have 
got. For a President docs not lightly risk his reputation 
and authority in the sort of vendetta that Mr Nixon has 
just staged. He does not descend into the streets just to 
stave off something worse for his party. That is a job 
for a vice-president and vice-presidents (as Mr Nixon 
knows better than anyone) can find themselves expend¬ 
able if they do not do such jobs to their masters’ satis¬ 
faction. 

But Mr Nixon waded in himself. It may have been to 
back up Mr Agnew, although loyalty of that order is not 
what presidents are meant to indulge in. It may have been 
sheer force of habit. Mr Eisenhower trained the young 
Mr Nixon well when it came to wading in. But it is more 
likely that Mr Nixon was persuaded that this was a crucial 
moment: that, in fact, the tide of a generation was turn¬ 
ing, that he had a decisive issue in his hands, and that 
this was the time to carry into the Congress the majority 
that he, alone among modem presidents, had failed to 
take with him on his own election. Many forces may 
have worked upon him : they did so when he authorised 
the Cambodia intervention. Mr Nixon may not have been 
wrong on cither occasion, although the first results of 
both have not been as decisive *as he may have been led 
to believe they would be. He certainly knew that he was 
gambling on the mood of the American electorate this 
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time. He can still believe that he was on the right lines, 
that time will show him to have read the situation better 
than his critics. 

The probability is still that Mr Nixon can expect 
re-election in 1972, even although he not got the 
Congress he prefers and although he is unlikely to get it 
then either. But he has also seen above the parapet this 
week the head of the man who looks like his most 
plausible challenger next time. 

When the Democratic leadership, or what passes for 
it at present, heard Mr Nixon was going to buy special 
television time to drive home the moral of the rowdyism 
he met at San Jose last week, it turned not to Mr 
Humphrey or to Mi Kennedy but to Mr Muskie of 
Maine. What funds the Democratic party could rustle 
up were given to Mr Muskie to answer Mr Nixon. As 
luck would have it (and luck has had it this way with 
Mr Nixon on television before) the President’s tape had 
technical defects that made him inaudible and incoherent 
to most of his audience, while Mr Muskie developed the 
sane brand of liberalism that he first offered to the 
country as Mr Humphrey’s running-mate in 1968, and 
has repeated to Democratic audiences in the vast majo¬ 
rity of the states since. 

The contrast was brutal. Mr Nixon w r as seen at 
his worst, and a liberal Democrat, even although visibly 
running hard for cover on the law and order issue, 
turned the whole Nixon-Agnew campaign back on its 
perpetrators. So the Democrats’ argument was seen to 
have an intellectual and political validity that those who 
had placed their trust in Governor Wallace’s tenets had 
hoped to ignore. 

The elections this week have moved the political debate 
in the United States several notches to the right. A Buckley 
was elected Senator in New York (although on a minority 
vote), the McCarthy candidate in Connecticut was 
rejected, and a conservative Democrat won in Texas, 
where the boast was that the man farthest to the right 
would have to get off the earth altogether. But it has not 
been an unreasoned or an uncritical or an unopposed 
swing. It has not been a victory for Mr Nixon, or a 
defeat. It has not enhanced Mr Nixon’s reputation or 
hurt his prospect of winning again himself. It has not 
meant that America will ask less from its allies because 
it means to do more in the world itself, but it certainly 
does not mean that Mr Nixon’s America is altering its 
course in the world. 

The principal message is peihaps that Mr Nixon’s 
America has turned out to be as unwilling to be stam¬ 
peded by the publicists of the right as of the left, that it 
is demonstrably worried by the new social problems that 
confront it but is just as concerned by the familiar 
economic worries that have always faced it. The silent 
majority is not the seat of all wisdom, but it is not 
malignantly partisan. It remains as contemptuous as ever 
of those Americans who want to stand outside organised 
politics, but it voted almost surprisingly heavily for those 
who stand inside. It has been an indecisive but salutary 
occasion both for America and her friends. 
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Any road from ruin ? 

The spiral of Britain's wage inflation has this week taken another 
ominous twist. There are three possible policies that Mr Barber could 
introduce to tackle this 


In its first budget debate since the last general election, 
the House of Commons settled down on Wednesday to 
noisily fighting the next general election. This was a 
deplorable performance, especially in view of what was 
happening outside. Mr Barber’s budget last week did 
not provide a policy to tackle Britain’s most frightening 
economic problem, and the events of this week have 
made the vacuum much worse. The country’s dominating 
problem is that wage inflation has risen to a Latin 
American rate. This has brought with it one minor 
present nuisance, and also sown the seeds for a very 
grave future crisis. 

The minor present nuisance is that strikes are 
increasing because surrenders in the public sector have 
made it clear that stoppages there are very worth while. 
The coalfields of Yorkshire, Wales and Scotland have 
been disrupted with unofficial Strikes this week because 
Lord Roberts two weeks ago made an extra 2 per cent 
wage offer immediately after a secret ballot of miners had 
refused to authorise an official strike in protest against 
his previous (and already exorbitant) offer of 10 per 
cent. The Economist said then that the militants would 
now call more unofficial strikes than they would have 
done if they had not still been faced—to their delight 
and surprise—by 'the back end of a chairman on the 
run ; the militants this week have done just that. 

Worse, the local authorities’ national joint council on 
Thursday duly made an inflationary settlement of the 
council workers’ strike, after receipt of the Scamp report 
which recommended that the previous offer of a 48 shil¬ 
lings rise to striking council manual workers should be 
increased by two shillings. The London dustmen’s strike 
in October of last year was bought off by an abject 
surrender arranged at this council, which is why the 
dustmen rightly judged it worth while to have another 
strike this October. Sir Jack Scamp won his main public 
image as the “ troubleshooter ” who was going to reform 
labour relations in the British motor industry in the 
ig6os. If the inflation and strike-ridden chaos which 
constant surrenders have created in the motor industry 
are now to be repeated in refuse collection, then loads 
of rubbish dumped on the pavements of our cities arc 
going to become a very familiar smcli. The Scamp report 
says blandly: “ Our proposals arc inflationary, but so 
were the unions’ claims and every offer made by the 
employers. Probably every major increase in pay which 
has been negotiated in Britain during the present year 
has been inflationary, and a non-inflationary settlement 
was never in prospect in local government.” 

Mr Barber may say that hi3 remarks against wage 
inflation in Wednesday’s debate were stronger than a 
Conservative Chancellor makes in normal circumstances, 
but these are no longer normal circumstances. They are 
circumstances of mounting crisis. Britons need to repeat 


to themselves, over and over again, that wage awards of 
more than 15 per cent a year arc being offered in 
occupations with generally adequate recruitment, at a 
time when real gross national product so far this year 
has been rising at or around an annual rate of only 
1^ per cent. Air Barber seemed to imply on Wednesday 
that he hopes growth will now rise to around 3 per cent, 
but 'the disparity with galloping wage inflation will still 
be huge. The Government is eventually going to have 
to take action to stop the inflationary rout. There seems 
to us to be three alternative sorts of action it could take. 
Each of them is at present regarded as politically 
absolutely impossible. But it is worth detailing them, with 
fairly specific examples of what might still suffice. 

The first possible course would be an incomes policy. 
Although the extreme form—a return to Labour’s 
statutory freeze of 1966-67—may soon be necessary, we 
are just optimistic enough to believe that during a brief 
remaining breathing space the Heath Government could 
still save the economy with a tough variant of the policy 
it says it favours, namely resisting strikes. However, the 
minimum need now is for counter-offensive. It is now 
useless to think that the Government can succeed merely 
by saying that it will “ stand firm,” in the sense of hoping 
that strikers will not get more than the original offers 
made to them ; first, because the original offers arc now 
usually above 1 o per cent, Which is already far more than 
the economy can afford ; secondly, strikers are then 
assured that they will get these increases at worst 
and a bit more at best— and since the national disasters 
of the Pearson and Scamp reports they rightly feel the 
beat is more probable. A policy of counter-offensive would 
require workers actually to lose some of their proffered 
increases if they call a strike. 

Indeed, the logical strategy would be for the Govern¬ 
ment to choose some strike to make a specific statement 
01 policy that would at first be regarded as hugely 
provocative ; but that would then cause the strike to 
be fought to a result that would be slightly less harsh 
to the workers than their original statement, although 
still worse for them than the wage offer made before 
the strike. In coal, where the Government has a residual 
power to give orders to a nationalised industry, the right 
course now would be to say that Lord Robcns cannot 
possibly finance even a 10 per cent wage offear unless 
he closes down loss-making pits ; and that he should 
begin with any loss-making pits which are still on 
unofficial strike by the end of next week. Aftefr furious 
screams that this was bringing back the bitterness of 
the 1930s, the second of these ultimata would very 
probably be modified a bit, but the eventual result would 
be a settlement that would be less inflationary than the 
one Lord Robens is in fact now going to grant. In the 
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council dispute, the right course this week would have 
been for the Government to make it quite dear on 
Wednesday night that it wholly rejected the Scamp 
report, and would not allow local councils the increase in 
rate support grant required to pay for it. The fact that the 
Government is now regarded as a pushover is going to 
increase its troubles, not reduce them ; it will increase the 
risk of strikes against Mr Carr’s legislative reforms if the 
Government is regarded as intimidatable. 

Because of the funk about facing the unions, the 
eventual Government policy to tackle wage inflation may 
be taken cither one or two steps further back. A policy 
one Step further back would be designed to stop employers 
in the public sector from using privileged sources 'to 
raise the money to pay exorbitant wage rises. For 
instance, the coal industry is running a large deficit 
despite all sorts of uneconomic government protection for 
its monopoly position ; it is inconceivable that a private 
industry with its record would be able suddenly to raise 
its borrowing from a commercial bank in order to 
be able to pay a 12 per cent bigger wage bill next week. 
But, at the moment, the commercial banks arc very 
happy to lend to nationalised industries because they 
are lending under government guarantee. If a nationalised 
industry which gave too large a wage increase had this 
government guarantee on its borrowing withdrawn, the 
coal board, having promised its miners a 12 per cent 
wage increase which it cannot actually afford, would 
have to say next week that it could not pay the increase 
after all because it had not got the money. However, 
since the Heath Government appears to be among those 
who regard such a Step as politically impossible, it must 
be expected that its eventual anti-inflationary policy will 
be operated one stage further back still. 

This 'third possible course of action is by control of 
the money supply. After the commercial banks have 
increased their lending to the coal board and others who 
have made inflationary wage awards, they will find that 
they have to restore their liquidity by trying to sell gilt- 
edged to the Bank of England. Experience suggests that 
there is likely to be a rush to try to sell such gilts to the 
Bank in the first or second quarter after an initial surge 
of wage inflation in the public sector. Since the secondary 
inflation following from these surrenders is then usually 
in full spate, these arc precisely the times when the 
Bank of England should be reducing money supply by 


selling securities, not increasing it by buying them. But 
since it is very difficult to sell gilt-edged in a time of 
suddenly increased inflation, the Bank generally decides 
that it must “ avoid complete demoralisation in the 
market,” and steps in to buy gilts and increase the money 
supply instead. This is why The Economist has urged 
for some time that money supply can 'be brought under 
control in Britain only when the Bank of England is 
able to sell some security that would be especially popular 
at times of inflation, such as a non-fixed-interest govern¬ 
ment security that carried a variable dividend scheduled 
to rise in line with money gross national product. 
In his speech in Wednesday’s economic debate Mr Barber 
did not provide any such new weapons. He merely 
repeated how determined he was that money supply 
should be restricted. Until he gives the Bank of England 
either a new tool in its hand or a hard kick on its bottom 
(or preferably both), this is deprecatory coughing into 
the wind. 

The odds remain that the eventual move against 
inflation will be by tighter control of the money supply. 
Some politicians suppose that this will be much less 
awkward than having to tell trade unionists that they 
cannot have wage increases that their employers have 
offered to them, or than sayipg that strikers in loss-making 
pits have lost their jobs. This supposition is totally wrong. 
If the annual growth in money supply really is resolutely 
restricted to something under 5 per cent, immediately 
after a lot of employers have given wage increases of 
well over 10 per cent, then there is going to be a liquidity 
crisis which will oblige a lot of employers—including 
some firms with famous names—to go out of business. 
Moreover, it will have to be government policy to allow 
them to go out of business, and to accept wholesale 
dismissals of their staff. Some of the dismissed workers 
from bankrupt firms may then be re-employed by expand¬ 
ing firms which will have kept in being the profits to 
benefit from profit tax cuts (eg firms which have held 
down their costs and kept up their liquidity by not joining 
in the wage inflation) ; it is worth repeating that, as 
monetary policy in Britain tightens, it will be entirely 
right to cut taxes so as to reduce Britain’s excessive 
budget surplus. But the squeeze to which inflation by 
compromise-seeking arbitrators has now almost certainly 
condemned Britain is going to bring a heavy load of 
heartache to many people Who have 'hitherto regarded 
themselves as being in very secure jobs. 



Hammered 3,nd sickled 

■ h# 

The west is not going to make a success of the jigsaw puzzle of its 
negotiations with Russia until it has a Russian policy 


The trouble with the Russians is that they want something 
for nothing, and nobody has got around to telling them 
they cannothave it. It has not been easy to detect the 
pattcrA’ in the many-sided negotiations that have been 


going on between the Soviet world and the west for so 
many months now. There have been so many different 
threads to follow, and they kept on getting knitted into 
so many different shapes. But the past week, as it happens, 
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has brought all the loose ends into view simultaneously. 
It has been an instructive sight. 

Mr Gromyko, having treated Sir Alec Douglas-Home 
to the Russians’ set speech about a European security 
conference, went from London to Germany at the end 
of last week to talk to Herr Scheel about Berlin. This 
week Herr Scheel has gone to talk to the Poles about 
the Polish-German border. On Monday, in Helsinki, 
the Russians and the Americans reopened the attempt to 
set a limit on the size of their missile armouries. On 
Wednesday, Berlin came up again before the ambassadors 
of the four victors of 1945. And the east Germans, still 
plugging away a( their demand to be recognised as a 
country like other countries, have proposed yet another 
meeting with the west Germans. Here are all the different 
strands in the east-west negotiations of the past year, and 
the pattern they make is not an encouraging one. It is 
plain that the hope of striking up a new relationship with 
the Soviet Union—the hope behind Herr Brandt’s 
Ostpolitik, and Mr Nixon’s era of negotiations,” and 
the rest of it is running into trouble. It is also clear what 
the cause of the trouble is. 

Consider the state of play on each of these subjects. 
Prom the Germans, three months ago, the Russians got 
the non-aggression treaty they wanted, in return (the 
Germans thought) for an understanding that the Russians 
would be co-operative atxmt Berlin ; but now the fear is 
that the price the Russians arc* asking for a Berlin settle¬ 
ment—see page 20—is the cutting oi many of the links 
between the city and the rest of non-communist Germany. 
From the United States the Russians have received an 
ofTcr which would mean freezing the two superpowers’ 
missile forces at more or less their present strength ; but 
the fear—see page ^0—is that the Russians are putting 
off an agreement until their missile pioduclion, now 
moving in top gear, has gained a bit more ground on 
the Americans. From the west in general, the Russians 
an* asking for a “ security conference ” which would 
tacitly acknowledge their control over eastern Europe, 
and would open the way to a programme of western 
economic aid to the Soviet world, but at which it would 
be impossible for anyone to negotiate seriously about the 
one thing that really is a matter of security—the size of 
the two sides’ armies in central Europe. 

The supporting players on the Soviet side are following 
very much the same tactics. The Poles want w r est Germany 
to accept the Oder-Ncisse line as Poland’s western border 
—and the case for accepting it is a fairly strong one 
but they are dragging their heels on Herr Brandt’s 
request, (w^hose public opinion feels Wrongly about this) 
that, in return, Poland should agree to open its frontiers 
to people of German origin who might want to leave 
Poland and go to live in Germany ; see page 30. The 
cast Germans, for their part, arc still trying to make any 
improvement of relations with west Germany conditional 
on the total and formal recognition of Herr Ulbricht’s 
regime. All these events have one thing in common. The 
Russians and their allies, when they say that it is neces¬ 
sary to accept “ the situation as it is,” mean that they 
want to sit tight on their own half of the status quo but 
that the western half--in Berlin, for instance, and in the 
missile balance—is still liable to have a few more slices 


cut off it. It is a lopsided agenda. The fault of the 
Russians, unless you say no, is to ask for the status and 
give you the quo. 

It will not be possible to strike a proper balance with 
the Russians until they come to realise that they air 
in no position to demand something for nothing. The 
problem is that the west has gone into this series of 
negotiations with the Soviet Union without having first 
w r orkcd out a policy towards Russia. The various pieces 
of the negotiations are connected with each other, exactly 
as the parts of a jigsaw puzzle arc. But on the western 
side the jigsaw is being put together by different 
countries, each handling its own separate bits of the 
puzzle, with no guarantee that they fit each other, and 
with no one to say what the picture should look like 
at the end of the operation. 

It is a curious way to run a negotiation, and it is 
the inevitable result of the even more curious fact that 
the west does not have a Russian policy. The Soviet 
government know\s what it is trying to achieve. It wants 
an acknowledgement of its own control over eastern 
Europe. It wants a subdued west Germany—subdued 
because it has had its nose rubbed in the consequences 
of 1945 all over again -and a Berlin whose connections 
w'ith the west have started to wither. It wants, if possible, 
a loosening of the Americans’ position in western Europe. 
It would also like, if it can get it on top of all that, a 
lot of economic help from the west. It is impossible to 
deal with a Russia that knows what it wants, and is 
steering events in that direction, unless the west knows 
equally clearly what sort of relationship it hopes to reach 
with the Soviet Union by the end of the 1970s. That 
is what having a Russian policy would mean. 

There are three things that such a policy would mean 
saving to the Russians. The first is that, if the status quo 
is what they arc after, it cuts two ways. They have got 
to accept “the situation as it is” on the west’s side of 
the dividing line too. That means renouncing any idea 
of getting into a position of nuclear superiority over the 
United States, or over a western Europe that the Russians 
might be hoping to detach one day from the protection 
of the United States. It means learriing to live with a 
growing European Economic Community ; the Russians 
may have caught that point already. It also means 
accepting, and getting the cast Germans to accept, the 
permanent existence of a democratic, capitalist Berlin 
in the middle of east Germany. Of course, the Russians 
have a perfectly genuine problem with Herr IJlbricht. 
The main aim in life of the communists in cast Germany 
is to get themselves the accolade of full international 
recognition ; they are trying to make everybody else 
suspend work on the rest of the jigsaw puzzle until 
Herr Ulbricht’s favourite piece is slotted into place. The 
west Germans have already gone a fair way towards 
meeting Herr Ulbricht. They have acknowledged the 
fact that there are “ two German states within one 
nation,” which comes pretty close to recognition. But 
that is probably as far as any west German government, 
and therefore any ally of west Germany’s, is willing to 
go at the moment. The Russians, and Herr Ulbricht, 
will have to swallow that, as they will have to sw'allow 
the existence of a free Berlin freely linked to the west. 
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The second thing which needs to be said is that the 
Russians would have a far better chance of getting the 
west to accept the status quo in eastern Europe if they 
ran their cast European empire in a more liberal way. 
The real origin of the attempt to work out a better 
relationship with Russia dates back to the years before 
1968. That was when the Russians seemed to be willing 
tc let the east Europeans experiment with a more humane 
and civilised, and economically more productive, version 
of communism. The invasion of Czechoslovakia in 1968 
destroyed that experiment ; it also destroyed one of the 
main reasons for thinking that Russia was a country 
worth getting on closer terms with. Since 1968 the only 
valid ground for persisting with the attempt has been 
that of the west’s own cold calculation of self-interest. 

Maybe that still justifies the long plod through the 
negotiating jungle. To be fair, the period of repression 
in eastern Europe that began in 1968 has not been quite 
as crushingly brutal as most of us feared it would be. 
The real reactionaries in Czechoslovakia arc still being 
kept under control ; see page 33. Hungary has been 
allowed to go on with its modest programme of reform. 
Things are a bit easier in Poland than they were two 
years ago. But the undisguisable fact is that the Soviet 
Union has reimposed its own deeply conservative and 
economically blighting ideas on the countries it controls. 
The Russians cannot expect the west to give its ungrudging 
consent to the status quo in Europe until they allow 
the green shoots of some new ideas to appear above that 
barren soil. 

The third point that has to be made takes the form 
of a question. What makes the Russians want to freeze 
the situation in Europe, anyway ? Three years ago the 


optimists’ answer would have come like a shot ; they 
would have said that Russia was slowly becoming more 
liberal, and was slowly beginning to realise that it shared 
certain interests with the western world. What happened 
in 1968 made it impossible to go on believing that. The 
pessimists’ answer now would be that the Russians want 
to put Europe in the deep-freeze compartment for a time 
because their economy is in a mess and because they need 
to transfer resources from Europe to other parts of the 
world. They want to use fewer men and less money in 
Europe so that they can use more on the China border, 
in die Middle East, and around the Indian Ocean. But 
if that is what they arc after they had better be told that 
it is no deal. It is no part of western Europe’s interest 
to make a separate peace with the Soviet Union if this 
separate peace is merely a temporary convenience for 
the Russians and if it might put west European interests 
at risk elsewhere in the world. Western Europe is not 
Burundi ; the considerations on which it makes its foreign 
policy do not stop at its own borders. , 

These three things would be the basis of a policy for 
negotiating with Russia. The countries which arc now 
stumbling through the thickets do not have such a 
policy ; and it is astonishing that they do not. At no 
time since 1945 have the west Europeans been so strong 
in relation to Russia, in politics and economics, as they 
are today. There will never be a European community 
worth the name unless the Europeans can shape a 
common policy towards their nearest, and biggest, 
common problem. That is the problem of Soviet power. 
It makes nonsense of their pretension to unity that they 
are trying to deal with Russia like so many dogs hurling 
themselves, one by one, at the bear. 



Brick by brick 

Mr Peter Walker's sweeping but rather slow proposals for housing reform 
point with a few aberations, in broadly the right directions 


The sweeping changes in housing subsidies outlined by 
Mr Peter Walker in Parliament this week look like 
being the biggest of their kind in the 50-year history 
of subsidised housing. Indeed, their long-term effect is 
likely to be to end subsidies on houses altogether, and 
to go over quite rightly to subsidising poor people 
instead. Legislation is still a full year away, but the 
principles on which Mr Walker will base his discussions 
with local authorities are broadly in line with the growing 
volume of conventional wisdom on the subject. Subsidies, 
instead of being paid to local councils to build cheaper 
houses, will be paid, through them, direct to needy 
tenants in both the public and private sectors. Council 
rents will rise in stages to u fair ” rents as defined (with 
reference to private unfurnished property) in the 1965 
Rent Act, and it is intended that Exchequer-financed 
"Abates should be available everywhere on a means-tested 
** le 'y. Con trolled private rents will now move “ more 
pattern tQifair rents, as they should have done long-ago. 


Special subsidies for land acquisition and building will 
be provided for authorities with the worst problems of 
slum clearance and overcrowding. 

Mr Walker described his policy as “ rational, fair, 
and compassionate.” How does it score on these three 
counts ? On rationality it could hardly lose in comparison 
with the present system. The biggest anomaly at present 
is that private tenants, the poorest group, get no housing 
subsidy at all. The second biggest is that only one-seventh 
of the £ 190 million paid by the Exchequer towards coun¬ 
cil housing is redistributed in the form of rebates to council 
tenants, in spite of repeated urging by both Tory and 
Labour governments. The rapid growth of subsidies, 
which so alarms the Government, does not solve the 
problems of the councils who need to build most, and 
who can sometimes scarcely afford to keep rents within 
the reach of the people who most need the houses. 
Other councils, cushioned by large stocks of old houses 
built at low building costs and with low debt charges 
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can use the outstanding subsidies they still receive to keep 
all rents down. Because of this, rents charged over the 
whole range of a local authority stock do not accurately 
reflect the quality of individual houses. Virtually identical 
houses in neighbouring authorities have very different 
rents. 

All this should certainly start to look more rational 
under the influence of the proposed reform. But a 
really rational Conservative housing minister should have 
wanted to get a new drive in progress towards building 
ihe houses that people want. Mr Walker has rejected 
Labour’s policy in this regard, because he is going 
for cuts (or, rather, much reduced rates of growth) in 
spending on council housing. It is a fair Labour criticism 
that most of the former projected growth in housing 
subsidies from £190 million last year to £330 million 
in 1975-76 would have taken place in the needy areas 
which Mr Walker says need more help, not less. If Mr 
Walker is to cut this spending back, he should pul a 
Tory dynamic in its place. The obvious one should be 
to seek to get private housebuilding for rent moving 
again, especially in the areas where rented houses arc 
most needed. 

Mr Walker has not introduced even a mouldy old 
carrot in this regard. All private rents are to be based 
on the “ fair rent ” principle which Labour intro¬ 
duced in 1965. This is because! of the overriding 
advantage of this system’s wide political acceptability, 
which Mr Walker cannot afford to lose. Briefly, fair 
rents mean rents that probably cover costs but 
make no allowance for scarcity value in the area where 
the house is situated. They thus neatly remove any com¬ 
mercial incentive to build new houses for rent in the 
places where they arc most needed. It would have been 
logical to replace this incentive by giving very special 
depreciation allowances for housebuilding for renting 
in particular areas. Instead, almost uniquely among 
commercial operations, the provision of rented housing 
will continue to enjoy no depreciation allowances at all. 
The result is that there will continue to be virtually no 
new provision of private* rented housing, even as the 
rate of council housebuilding is probably held back. 
Mr Walker’s record as a housebuilder may depend wholly 
on the private building of houses for sale—which will 
be only affected, more than anything, by the course of 
world interest rates. 

What about the fairness of the new proposals ? Here 
again there are some high marks, and some omissions. 
One just complaint is that the rebates to private tenants 
will not extend to the least privileged group of all, 
furnished tenants. Particularly in the big cities and more 
since the 1965 Rent Act, furnished rooms arc all that 
can be had hy pool families without access to council 
housing. The tribunals to whom they can appeal for 
short-term rent fixing are now staffed by the same 
people who hear appeals on “ fair rents ” in the 
unfurnished sector, with the intention of drawing the 
two systems closer together. Mr Walker should look 
at this problem again. 

A second illogicality—this time for political reasons - - 


is that the government has not dared to force the full 
implications of its new policy north of ihe bonier. 
The low rent, high rate tradition of municipal housing 
in Scotland, which produces so many monstrous social 
and economic distortions, is very deep-rooted. Mr 
Walkei clearly feels that it will be quite a pill for Scottish 
local authorities to swallow the balanced housing 
accounts— ic the end of ratepayers’ subsidies-which is 
all th^it Scottish authorities art* going to be asked to 
produce in the next few years. But he should try to push 
the essential medicine down Scottish throats more quickly, 
Jor Scotland’s own sake. 

A third “unfairness,” which parliamentary critics 
have been quick to point out, is that owner-occupiers 
are now to be the only subsidised housing group 
outside the poorer classes. Owner-occupiers enjoy 
freedom from capital gains tax on their houses, tax 
reliefs (amounting to £‘^15 million last year) on the 
interest on their mortgages, and no longer have to pay 
the Schedule A income tax (abolished eight years ago) 
on the notional income which they derive from 
living in their own houses rather than renting them to 
somebody else. It is possible in logic to justify any two of 
these reliefs, but it definitely is a subsidy to gram all 
three of them. Actually, the most logical change of all 
would be to restore the Schedule A tax (so that the 
recoupment from owner-occupiers did not come solely 
from mortgage payers and those* who were moving 
house*), and to use the money to give special deprecia¬ 
tion allowances to providers of neve rented housing. But 
Mr Walker is certainly not going to do this, especially 
as, last year, for the first time, 50 per cent of Britain’s 
houses were owner-occupied. 

Lastly, what about compassion ? The new system’s 
emphasis on need, anil its application to tenants in private 
houses, deserves a wholehearted welcome. At present, 
however, the details of rent levels, phasing, rebates and 
qualifications for them, and the special subsidies to needy 
authorities, arc not known. This is what will be argued 
over in the coming year. 

There are going to be a lot of administrative problems. 
The record of many local authorities in administering 
existing rent and rate rebates raises a real question over 
how they will deal with the millions of extra households 
who should now be eligible. There are also going to be 
some shocks, for some of which the Government may 
not be prepared. Judging from the latest available figures, 
which are admittedly two years old, the average council 
rent would have to rise to over £4 a week to match the 
average fair rent in England and Wales. Mr Walker 
seems to envisage that the new rebates will apply at least 
to those receiving an “ average ” industrial wage. Most 
council tenants fall into or below this jeategory, and so 
does an even higher proportion of private unfurnished 
tenants. This may mean that at Jeaist two-thirds of the 8 
million public and private unfurrifched tenants will receive 
some rebate or allowance. The top half of, the remain¬ 
ing third will have every incentive to push off into 
owner-occupation, which is probably what Mr Walker 
wants. " 
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enjoy a 
weekend 


knowing that you cannot lose 

If you want to make a serious proposal to the business world you 
might try to reach it via the national dailies on a week day when mental 
barrier* may be raised against everything but that day’s essential tasks. 

Or you can reach it via THE ECONOMIST, the Friday, 

Salurday and Sunday paper the newspaper many businessmen buy at t he 
office and then take home with them to enjoy in a calmer atmosphere. 

THE EOONOM1 ST stimulates minds most when, released from 
the urgency of the working day, they have a chance to think and assess 
issues peacefully. 

There is, however, an urgency about THE ECONOM TST 
because it is, after all, a newspaper. When THE ECONOMIST goes to 
press on Thursday night its editorial has been revised - rewritten to 
include the latest of the important events that have happened at home and 
overseas throughout that day, the latest thoughts on what may happen 
tomorrow. The 40 or more pages of in-depth coverage and comment on 
current world affairs and business contained in THE ECONOM 1 ST every 
week are all up to the minute and well worth reading. 

That's why the chaps with the big decisions to make start and end 
the week readingTHE ECONOMIST. 

And that’s why when you are reading it yourself {and when you 
are not) you could be putting your proposal to a very valuable and 
receptive audience. £340 can buy you a lot of business over a weekend. 

Put THE ECONOMIST to work for you while you play and 
know that you cannot lose. 


htbrimsum 


The 


Economist 
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It's not what Mr Rippon says, 
it's the way that he says it 


Neither the supporters nor the oppo¬ 
nents of Britain’s entry into the 
common market did more than prac¬ 
tise their scales when Mr Geoffrey 
Rippon reported to the Commons on 
his meeting in Luxemburg last week 
with his opposite numbers in the Six. 
True, Mr Peter Shore accused the 
minister of having made “ an appalling, 
smug and at times even flippant state¬ 
ment,” but then Mr Shore is becoming 
increasingly shrill on the subject of 
Europe. Mr Harold Lever, leading for 
the Opposition, did not seem altogether 
sure what key he was playing in, but 
he may be expected to give a more 
than passable performance on the 
night. But the night, despite Mr 
Rippon’s hope to have all but a few 
odds and ends out of the way by the 
middle of next summer, is still some 
way off, and there are few, either for 
or against entry, who seem prepared 
to go through the tedium of endless 
rehearsals. 

The reality is that both major parties, 
and both factions within both parties, 
are unwilling to get too hot and 
bothered before the terms for British 



Mr Europe and tha Commons must be 
friends 


entry are known. Both parties at their 
conferences a few weeks ago, for all 
the spasms of rhetoric, showed them¬ 
selves willing to wait and sec how Mr 
Rippon gets on with it. There is almost 
certain to he a foreign affairs debate 
before Christmas, but it will be a 
general debate, offering limited oppor¬ 
tunities for any sustained examination 
of the European issue. The party lea¬ 
derships have no good reasons for 
exposing the splits in their ranks before 
it is absolutely necessary. The critics of 
entry, the Douglas Jays, the Derek 
Walker-Smiths and the Neil Martens, 
have been at it for so many years now 
they are content to do no more, for the 
present, than go through the motions 
of testing Government spokesmen, see¬ 
ing if they can trick them into incon¬ 
sistencies or rash commitments, but not 
really expecting much by way of 
reward. As for Mr Enoch Powell, he 
knows the issue is not yet ripe for the 
most profitable exploitation. 

None of this means that there is not 
going to l>e a battle, or that when 
it comes it will be anything but hard 
and vicious, both in Parliament and 
in the country. The propagandists are 
fashioning their weapons and they are 
not short of money. The opportunists 
are waiting to see where their best 
political advantage will lie. But all are 
biding their time. 

Mr Rippon, on the other hand, is 
obviously in a hurry and that is good. 
His efforts will win even more credit 
when he shows a sensitivity to match 
his urgency. During the course of his 
short statement and responses to ques¬ 
tions, he managed to rough up the 
feelings not only of Mr Shore, but 
even of avowed Europeans. It was not 
what he ha4 to say, for that, to any 
hopeful of Britain going into Europe, 
was full of cheer. It was not, on the 
whole, .the words he used, either, for 


all that some MPs pretended shock 
and outrage at his unambiguous accept¬ 
ance of the community’s long-term 
objectives and to his use of u when,” 
in discussing British membership of 
EEC, rather than “if.” 

But the real offence lay in his man¬ 
ner, characterised by a buoyancy and 
self-esteem, and expressing something 
close to indifference, if not contempt, 
for his parliamentary audience. Mr 
Rippon would do well to recognise 
there is no sense in so casual a dissi¬ 
pation of goodwill. However sure he 
may feel of majority support an the 
House for the principle of British entry, 
he must know that the time may come 
when he—and the European cause— 
will need all thr friends he can find. 

George Brown _ 

Loved by some 

Once again, Mr George Brown is in 
trouble, this time with some of his 
former staff at the Foreign Office. This 
row has triggered off a spate of well 
loved reminiscences : what George said 
to the ambassador’s wife, and what 
exactly happened at that late night 
party. As is usual in disputes involving 
Mr Brown, the dispute is partly 
farcical and yet to some extent raises 
serious issues. 

Mr Brown’s serialised memoirs in 
the Sunday Times have irritated, with 
some justification, a number of senior 
members of the Foreign Service, some 
of whom were not among his warmest 
admirers when he was foreign secre¬ 
tary. Mr Brown's behaviour abroad 
was sometimes infuriating and at times 
he made the life of some of our abler 
representatives utter hell. Nevertheless, 
with all this allowed for, Mr Brown 
had some qualities which made him a 
considerable foreign secretary. He 
had a high reputation among his 
colleagues in Europe and the United 
States, and possessed just those 
qualities of drive and determination 
which are necessary if this country is 
ever to join the EEC. It was because 
this was recognised that many Foreign 
Office officials welcomed his appoint- 
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Now what have I done ? 

ment as secretary of state. 

So why the present mood of 
disenchantment ? Mr Brown’s memoirs 
provide a ready answer. First there 
was his almost overweening arrogance. 
He suggests in his memoirs that he 
developed a new technique by holding 
policy meetings at the Foreign Office 
with all the departmental interests 
involved. But this is the practice of 
every foreign secretary. And indeed 
the most stimulating meetings took 
place not under Mr Brown, but in 
the early months of the Labour 
government, when Mr Gordon Walker 
held a series of office conferences at 
which he outlined his own approach 
to policy in each major area of the 
world, and invited officials to chal¬ 
lenge him. Second, there was a curious 
lack of self-confidence. This is demon¬ 
strated by Mr Brown’s complaint that 
officials decided what he should be 
briefed about. But who else could 
decide ? If he did not like this, why 
did Mr Brown not instruct his private 
secretary to get him briefed on those 
areas of policy his officials were 
ignoring ? 

Lastly, there was Mr Brown's extra¬ 
ordinary lack of generosity to his staff. 
In his memoirs there was that cheap 
and nasty little class sneer about bowler- 
hatted officials who went to their clubs 
at 6 pm, leaving him to do all the 
work. The implication that senior 
Foreign Office officials are lazy is so 
ridiculous that it defies serious reply. 
But there was also the lamentable 
episode of Sir Con O’Neill, which Mr 
Brown attempts to sweep under the 
carpet. Seldom can one of this 
country’s most gifted public servants 
have been treated so shabbily. An 
official, who very nearly became 
permanent under-secretary at the end 
of 1964, was driven out of the public 
service—though thankfully Sir Con 
wap* soon* to be brought back to lead 
tfti*SKtis*h team of officials at Brussels. 

‘Sfift'the controversy over Mr Brown’s 


memoirs is probably the epitaph on his 
political career. It is hard to see a 
future Labour government risking him 
as leader of the House of Lords or 
as chairman of a nationalised industry. 
And now a major ambassadorship is 
virtually ruled out. In many ways it 
is a tragic waste of a talented man. 

Ulster 

Despite the bombs 
and bullets 

Violence erupted again in the mean, 
ugly streets of Belfast this week after 
a month’s deceptive calm. Only days 
after the army felt it was safe enough 
to begin phasing out military patrols 
iii the city’s trouble spots, gangs were 
back on the streets attacking the peace 
lines and the odd police station in the 
Catholic Ardoyne and Springfield road 
areas. And this time there was a new 
viciousness. Along with the usual bar¬ 
rage of paving stones and four-letter 
words, the troops faced home-made 
gelignite bombs full of nails, and fn 
one incident a submachinegun was 
heard in an assault on a sentry post. The 
young hooligans have been joined by 
the gunmen, anxious to provoke the 
British army into dropping its kid-glove 
weapons of water-cannon and CS gas 
and into resorting to massive counter¬ 
action with the bullet. In the tense 
situation in Belfast there are plenty of 
wild boys prepared to play the 
terrorists’ game. Even a demonstration 
protesting at a 50 per cent rise in 
Belfast bus fares ended up with an 
attack on a police station in the Lower 
Falls road on Monday. 

All this is happening at a time when 
Major Ghichester-Glark’s government 
has recovered its nerve and is pushing 
ahead with the remaining parts of its 
reform programme. The housing 
executive bill got an unopposed second 
reading last week despite the grumbles 
of Messrs Craig and West. Even the 
two-day debate on the Macrory review 
body’s recommendations on local 
government re-organisation went off 
without too many fireworks. 

Local government reform has been 
under discussion in Northern Ireland 
for nearly five years now. There is 
broad agreement that the present 
system completed in the 1920s needs 
changing, and not even the most die¬ 
hard Unionist favours continuing with 
over 70 different local authorities to 
administer an area smaller than York¬ 
shire with a rateable value half that 


of Leeds. The government’s original 
idea of a single tier system of 17 area 
councils was scrapped last October 
during the troubles. After a hectic six 
months of taking evidence, Macrory 
reported in June in favour of cen¬ 
tralising at Stormont almost all local 
council activities, and of creating 26 
district councils to act partly as central 
government agents but also as the 
bodies. responsible for the more mun¬ 
dane local chores, like emptying dust¬ 
bins and burying the dead. 

Opposition to the report has come 
f rom the association of local authorities, 
Belfast corporation, and, predictably, 
the West Ulster Unionist council, all 
of whom have suddenly discovered the 
virtues of grass-roots democracy. The 
GB1 and the local trade union move¬ 
ment have welcomed Macrory, as has 
the association of district councils, 
although with reservations. The 
government’s views are promised before 
the Christmas recess, but Mr Faulkner 
made it clear in last week’s debate that 
he is thinking of reform on Macrory- 
type lines. A mammoth local govern¬ 
ment bill can be expected by the spring, 
but even when that reaches the statute 
book the boundary commissions are 
likely to take quite a while to draw 
the parliamentary and ward boundaries 
of the new authorities. Mr Faulkner 
may well be over-optimistic in hoping 
to complete the whole business by April 
1972, for it involves a tight time 
schedule which might easily be upset 
if events take another ugly turn. 

Meanwhile the government has held 
out another olive branch to the civil 
rights movement in agreeing that 
universal suilrage should apply in 
every local government by-election as 
from now. Major Chichester-Clark has 
also shown sympathy for the opposi¬ 
tion’s call for a return to proportional 
representation in local and Stormont 
elections. Reformers believe PR would 
strengthen the moderate elements in 
Northern Ireland, although there was 
not much sign of this happening in the 
1920s, before Lord Craigavon abolished 
the system in favour of the Westminster 
model in 1929. But the 1969 Stormont 
elections and the Paisleyite victories last 
spring show that the present system is 
weighted against reformist Unionism. 
Major Chichester-Clark is likely to 
benefit from PR as much as the Social 
Democratic Labour Party. 

The snag is the voice of grass-toots 
moderation is hard to detect, and is 
likely to get fainter as the senseless 
rioting goes on, seemingly without any 
end to it. No democratic electoral 
system can - stop extremists if the 
electors want them. 
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With air cargo 
ift ground speed 

that counts 



When you’re flying comparatively 
short hauls to Europe, ground speed 
is more important than 
air speed. 

Whether the aircraft 
flies at 250 miles or 
450 miles per hour, 
Jsn’t going to make 
much difference 
to the speed 
with which 
your cargo reaches 
its destination, if the 
cargo is going to be held up for hours 
or even days on the ground. 

(In fact, a BEA 
Merchantman flies 
at over 400 miles an 
hour. With 20 tons 
of cargo.) 

So at BEA 
Cargocentre, we’re 
concentrating on 
ground speed 
and reliability in 
handling. With automatic conveyors, 




i - 


electronic eyes that route and read 
cargo labels, and fully- 
mechanised loading 
piers, for speed. 

And with ^ 
human controls 
at key points for 
reliability. 

Cargo for transhipment 
now travels only 1,000 
yards from BEA to any 
other international 
carrier in London Airport. 

Or just next door to 
BOAC. Compared with 
a distance of 5 i miles 
before BEA set up its strategically 
located Cargocentre Europe. 

It’s good to know that BEA flies to 
89 destinations in Europe, more than 
any other European carrier. 

But in the last resort, 
speedy cargo-carrying 
is a down-to-earth 
business. 



Puts you first in Europe 
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Consumers 

Now the council 
has gone 


The Government’s official reason for 
axing the Consumer Council by dis¬ 
continuing its £240,000 annual grant 
is that since its creation in 1963 
“ other consumer organisations have 
grown in number and strength v and so 
it follows that the council’s existence 
is no longer necessary. But these 
“organisations" do not agree. The 
two largest consumer bodies—the 
Consumers’ Association, publishers of 
Which ?, and the National Federation 
of Consumer Groups—were the first to 
protest against the Government's action 
on the grounds that it left a gap they 
were incapable of filling. On Monday, 
the Consumers' Association, while 
soundly defeating a proposal put by 
its president, Dr Michael Young, to 
launch a public appeal for funds to 
continue some of the council’s work, 
decided at its annual meeting to 
launch a pressure campaign to per¬ 
suade the Government to reverse its 
decision. 


It stands little chance of success. 
There had been rumblings for some 
time that the council, which was 
considered ineffectual, should go. But 
its failure to make a large impression 
on Whitehall stemmed as much from 
the limited powers bestowed l>\ the last 
Torv government as from any lack 
of drive. No industry or go\ eminent 
department was obligee! to listen to 
or act ui)on its recommendations ; it 
could not make compaiative tests, take 
up individual complaints or take law 
enforcement action. Within these limits, 
though, it still had some notable suc¬ 
cesses, particularly in the area of 
consumer education, which, being 



directed at the poorer section of 
society, gained it very little publicity. 

Who will take over where the 
council left off ? From her experience 
as chairman of the Consumers’ 
Association, Mrs Jennifer Jenkins 
rejects the Government’s answer that 
increased competition is necessarily 
always “ the consumer’s best safe¬ 
guard " and feels that more, rather 
than less, protection is needed as 
selling methods become increasingly 
sophisticated. She thinks that pressure 
is still needed at a government level 
to persuade government departments 
to use their extensive powers to set and 
enforce safety standards and protect 
the consumer against deception in the 
market place. 

T his is not the association’s function. 
It carries out comparative testing of 
products and publishes its findings to 
the 600,000 readers of Which ?. It is 
well aware that many of the poor and 
uneducated, who arc most easily duped, 
are unlikely to receive Which ?\ 
information. With a deficit of £28,000 
this year, it is not panting to take on 
new jobs. 

The Citizens Advice Bureaux are 
still there to help with individual 
complaints locally, but most bureaux 
regard themselves primarily as welfare 
organisations to help citizens who are 
down on their luck : someone conned 
bv a travelling salesman often does 
not come into that category. However, 
since 1961, some 80 Consumer Advice 
Departments have been formed, which 
co-operate with bureaux. They have a 
voluntary membership doing some 
good work to improve standards of 
goods and services locally ; conducting 
market research investigations and 
surveys, and sending information to 
government services through the 
National Federation of Consumer 
Groups. But their resources are very 
limited and they carry little weight in 
Whitehall. 

One idea the Government is 
rumoured to be considering is the 
setting up of new machinery for 
protecting the consumer within the 
proposed Commission for Competition. 
This could he more on the lines of the 
American Federal Trade Commission, 
which receives individual complaints 
and has wide .powers to conduct 
investigations and then force the 
erring party to comply with the law, 
either voluntarily, or by issuing a 
Cease and Desist order enforceable in 
a court. But the FTC's record until 
lately of bureaucratic stagnation and 
bias towards industry is no recipe for 
success. 


Councillors 

As you were 

It is quite a problem to attract people 
to serve on local councils. While many 
businessmen are reluctant to take an 
active part in local government, 
because they dislike the rough and 
tumble of party politics in the town 
hall, young, ambitious professional 
types fear long hours spent with 
council commitments will harm their 
career prospects. Schoolteachers are 
ineligible to serve on their local 
councils and many firms are reluctant 
to give their workers time off to attend 
council committee meetings. It seems 
that few but the self-employed and 
retired people can devote themselves 
wholeheartedly to unpaid council work. 

So any measure which restricts 
further those qualified to stand for the 
council is harmful to the quality of 
local politics. That is the view which 
should be taken of what happened last 
year w'ith clause if, of the Represen¬ 
tation of the People Act, which dis¬ 
qualified anyone who lived outside a 
council’s boundary from serving on that 
council. This invited absurd anomalies. 
An airline pilot, who spent most of his 
time away from home, could have 
become a councillor, while a man who 
worked within or even owned business 
premises inside a council’s boundaries 
could have been barred from serving 
on that council. The l ories accused the 
Labour government of introducing a 
partisan restriction aimed against them, 
particularly in the larger boroughs 
captured for 'Toryism between 1967 
and 1969 And it is certainly true, for 
example, that most of the 24 coun¬ 
cillors affected in Birmingham, the 18 
in Manchester and the 11 in Leeds 
were Tories, many of them important 
long-serving committee chairmen. 

A bill to amend clause 15 was given 
a second reading on Monday, despite 
ineffective Labour opposition, so many 
councillors will be able to breathe again 
and stand for re-election next spring. 
But the Government has also decided 
to extend the qualifications to serve on 
a locai council by incorporating a 
recommendation of the 1967 Maud 
committee on local government 
management into the bill; this would 
entitle anyone who worked in a local 
authority area to stand for its council, 
even though he had no property in that 
area. It seems that any of the 
thousands of commuters who travel 
into work in central London every day 
from places like Brighton or Oxford 
can now put up for the Greater 
London Council. 
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The 

Ledger Card 
Computer. 


You can have a daily trial balance. 

Daily. 

You can get immediate information 
on the current level of anything you have 
in stock. 

Or the current status of several 
thousand items in less than an hour. 

You can tell which customers 
took advantage of your special 
discount last year. 

Or which prefer the old line to j 
the new. jM 

Or which are buying more 
this year. Or leas. Or not at all. 

These are only some of the 
ways Model 6 can help update your 
business. 

And with Model 6 V you can 
continue to use ledger cards. Only now^ 
you do your invoicing and accounting 
even more efficiently. 

You can do all these things 
because your current information is 
stored in Model 6 (on diBk files, just 
like larger computers). You have 
available all the important 
information you need to manage 
your business. 


After it updates your ledger cards, 
it does the same for your business. 
System/3 Model 6. 



To use Model 6 for invoicing, simply 
insert the customer ledger card. The computer 
instantly types the customer name and 
address on your invoice. 

Next, key the item numbers and 
quantities. 

Within seconds the computer searches 
rif its stock files, updates them, prints out 

the invoice and then posts the ledger card. 



Model 6 costs more than your 
bookkeeping machine. But it does more. 
Much more. Like new product performance 
predictions. Long range production planning. 
Budget analysis. Model 6 can handle all this. 
Because it is a computer with its own 
bookkeeping machine - and disk file storage. 

Now you’ll want to know more. 

Ring your local IBM office or contact 
M. King at IBM United Kingdom Limited, 

389 Chiswick High Road, London W4. 

Tel. 01*9961441. Ask about System/3 Model 6. 
The IBM computer that updates your 
ledger cards and your business. 






In places like this we’re the only company 

under the sun 


SAIPEM is never overwhelmed by the 
elements. No ocean is too deep. ‘ 

No desert is barren enough. That’s our job - 
to work where we have 
to work, under any conditions. 



Onshore and offshore drilling operations. 

Pipelines for oil and natural gas. 
Underwater pipelines and offshore works. 
Erection of petrochemical plants and refineries. 
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SRIPEM 


A Company of the ENI Uroup 
20097 San Donato Milanese (Italy) 


Whatever you anticipate doing on land or sea... 
Saipem can make it easier. 
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THE WORLD 


International Report 


The city that doesn't want 
to get sawn off 

Bonn 


A recurring snag in western dealings 
with communist regimes is their 
unfarniliarity with the obligations and 
limitations involved in parliamentary 
democracy. Until last week it sounded 
as if Moscow thought it could easily 
override Bonn’s insistence that the 
Bundestag would not ratify the Soviet- 
German treaty of August 12th until the 
future of west Berlin had been satisfac¬ 
torily arranged. But the Soviet foreign 
minister seemed to have grasped the 
point a little better during his five hours 
of talk with Herr Scheel at Kronberg 
on October 29th. Mr Gromyko was on 
his way home from a reconnaissance in 
New York, Washington, London and 
east Berlin. In Washington and London 
he had been told that the allies fully 
endorsed Bonn’s order of priorities. 

In east Berlin he had had to smooth 
feathers ruffled by Moscow's request to 
Herr Ulbricht to get talking again with 
Bonn. Things had moved fast. Only 
seven members of Herr Ulbricht’s 14- 
man politburo were in town to sanction 
the immediate despatch of an invitation 
to Bonn to resume, on a less exalted 
level, the soundings that were begun by 
Herr Willy Brandt, the west German 
chancellor, and Herr Willi Stoph, the 
east German prime minister, at Erfurt 
and Kassel last spring. As recently as 
October 6th Herr Stoph had flatly 
declared, at a ceremony marking the 
21 st anniversary of the proclamation of 
the German Democratic Republic, that 
there could be no further talks until 
Bonn had fully recognised it as an 
independent sovereign state. 

Bonn's principal negotiator in the 
new east-west German talks will, it 
seems, be Herr Egon Bahr, who played 
a big part in negotiating the Soviet- 
German treaty. Since no subjects of 
mutual interest are to be excluded from 
the next bout, it can be taken for 
granted that possible ways of improving 


inter-German communications, includ¬ 
ing those in and around Berlin, will be 
reviewed. Herr Scheel suggested, after 
his quick call in Paris on Monday, that 
the four powers might be close to 
producing a written agreement on 
Berlin that would be passed for detailed 
implementation to the governments of 
east and west Germany and of west 
Berlin, and then returned for final 
approval. The question is whether this 
will contain enough guarantees. 

Except for a reference to unspecified 
“ progress,” the four powers were as 
tight-lipped as usual after their ninth 
round of talks in Berlih on Wednesday. 
Some optimism can be detected among 
coalition politicians wooing those about 
to vote in the state elections in 
Hesse (on Sunday) and in Bavaria (on 
November 22nd). Elsewhere doubts are 
being raised, and not only by the 
opposition in the Bundestag. For there 
are still no convincing signs of genuine 
goodwill in Moscow. It is being widely 
asked whether the Brandt government, 
in its haste to show results, may not be 
hi danger of giving too much away. 

The case for an unyielding stand is 
put strongly in a memorandum 
published this week by the west Berlin 
chamber of industry and commerce. 
While agreeing with the west’s general 
thesis that west Berlin’s legal, economic 
and financial ties with west Germany 
must be preserved and its communica¬ 
tions guaranteed, the authors of the 
memorandum are disturbed by reports 
of readiness to yield to Soviet and east 
German demands for a drastic reduc¬ 
tion of west Germany’s “ political 
presence” in the city. 

They recall that it is the evident wish 
of an overwhelming majority of west 
Berliners to keep so far as possible their 
existing political connections with west 
Germany. And they submit that west 
Germany is just as much entitled to 



Busy Scheel (right) with Gromyko 


representation in west Berlin as is east 
Germany in east Berlin, where it has 
even established its capital. 

The memorandum recommends that 
Bonn, on behalf of the three western 
allies, should represent west Berlin’s 
interests abroad, both politically and 
legally. This, it is pointed out, would 
entail west Berlin's membership of the 
European communities and other inter¬ 
national organisations, as well as its 
inclusion in west Germany’s trade 
agreements and all agreements with 
east Germany. West Berliners would 
also have a right to west German pass¬ 
ports. The memorandum suggests 
that more routes should be opened 
between west Germany and Berlin, and 
more crossing points between west and 
east Berlin ; that visas and transit fees 
should be abolished so that establish¬ 
ment of identity would be the only 
procedure for controlling travellers ; 
and that trucks carrying goods to and 
from Berlin should be sealed. 

All these proposals, as well as many 
others, are contained in papers that 
have been tentatively produced at the 
four-power meetings in* Berlin. Some of 
them may be accepted, yet even these 
are hardly likely to be put into effect 
With enough readiness to satisfy west 
Berlin’s 2^ million citizens. 
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customary leaks in the stron 


customary l 
Brandt DU 


Vitott ScYu&el, west Germany’s foreign 
minister, wanted to take along a 
Christian Democrat opposition observer 
to Warsaw this week for the seventh 
round of the Polish - German talks* The 
Christian Democrats refused, objecting 
that there was too little common 
ground between the Brand t-Schee] 
coalition government's policy and their 
own on this issue. This does not mean 
that all members of their party are 
opposed to the whole idea of con¬ 
cluding a treaty with Poland. But the 
party includes a strong “expellee” 
element of Germans who once lived 
m the territories now under Polish rule 
and are unwilling to see any substantial 
concessions made to the Poles. Even in- 
Herr Brandt’s Social Democrats there ( 
are some who tend to agree with the s 
opposition about this. t, 

These dissensions are more important e: 
now that the coalition's slim majority in 
in the Bundestag has been further la 
slimmed by the recent defections from ei: 
Herr Scheel's Free Democrat party. A re 
treaty with Poland which could be in 
represented as a sell-out of German w< 
interests could be exploited by the 
opposition both in the Bundestag itself Tl 
and in the approaching state elections a 
in Hesse and Bavaria. bu 

These considerations of domestic ( l u 
politics have clearly been behind Herr 
Scheel’s attempts, since the last round tre 
of talks with the Poles was held in wc 
Bonn in early October, to have the bu 
first article of the proposed treaty ne 
watered down. According to one of the th; 


Brandt DU Welt on Monaay, 
article states not only that the present 
line along the Oder and Neiase raven 
is Poland’s western frontier but also 
that the federal government will do 
nothing either now or in the future to 
get this changed. 

The Poles, who appear convinced of 
the Bonn coalitions desire to reach 

.r? the ®> have subjected 
Herr Scheel s domestic tactics to a cer¬ 
tain amount of fairly mild criticism. 
This clearly reflects Mr Gomulka s own 
personal interest in the success of these 
talks, whose failure could have even 
more unpleasant domestic repercussions 
for him than for Herr Brandt and Herr 
Scheel. But the Poles have made it 
clear that they will make no major con¬ 
cession that would cast any doubt on 
their possession of their new western 
territories. 


thar could httflly be resolved Until a 
treaty had been not only signed but 
al*o ratified by the Bundestag. But the 
big problem to which some Poles and 1 
west Germans are turning now is the 
problem of making the normalisation of 
relations between their countries a 
reality by means of both official and 
unofficial exchanges after a quarter of 
a century of estrangement. That may 
in the end demand even more effort 
than the negotiation of the treaty itself. 

Salt _ 

It's Russia's turn 
to speak 


The other issue has been that of the 
German minority in Poland. The Poles 
say that this minority has simply ceased 
to exist , as a result of the massive 
exodus and expulsions in 1945 and the 
immediate postwar period and of the 
later voluntary though smaUer-scale 
emigration. The German Red Cross 
reckons there are still 270,000 Germans 
in Poland, of whom 90,000 to 100,000 
would qualify for transfer to west 
(Germany on humanitarian grounds. 
The Poles have seemed ready to permit 
a token emigration of a few thousand, 
hut they have refused to have this 
question included in the treaty. 

They realise that the Soviet-German 
treaty of August 12th has somewhat 
weakened their negotiating position ; 
but they clearly had no fear, when the 
new round of talks started on Tuesday, 
that they would either fail dramatically 
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Busy Scheel (left) with the Poles 


1 Fifty weeks after their fiist meeting in 
Helsinki, Mr Gerard Smith and Mr 
Vladimir Semyonov are hack there 
again for the third round of the Russo - 
American strategic arms limitation 
talks (Salt). 1 he second round , held 
in Vienna, lasted for four months and 
ended on August 14th without bang 
or whimper hut rather with the Zen- 
like sound of one hand clapping. Mr 
Smith had made all the running. Mr 
Semyonov had neither reacted to the 
American proposals nor offered any 
of his own ; not even when, in July, 
Mr Smith wrapped up his main sug¬ 
gestions m a “ package ” outline paper. 
Now that Moscow has had three 
months to ponder this, the Americans 
quite naturally feel that it should make 
the next move. 

As the new talks opened on Monday, 
the Russians were keeping their cards 
very close to their chests. This in itself 
means little. Discretion has been the 
better part of Salt, throughout. (Even 
the American outline paper presented 
in July, the substance of which was 
leaked not in Vienna but in 
Washington, has never been officially 
disclosed.) But Mr Semyonov’s team 
m Helsinki has been dropping cheerful 
hints that the new round of Salt talks 
ought not to be affected by any of 
the strains that have developed between 
the two superpowers since August— 
such as the recriminations over the 
stalling of the moves toward a Middle 
East settlement. 

Unfo'tunatelv, even if those Russian 
hints prove to be justified, there is little 
else to be cheerful about in the general 
context of Salt. During the year since 
these talks began, the nuclear arms 
race has roared ahead, and the new 
developments have not, as a whole, 
shown a stabilising effect. On Monday 
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Fodowing a merger, a certain period of adjustment 

is only to be expected 


According to one estimate, eight mergers out of nine 
in the UK fail to pay off. Mostly because the men at 
the top fall put. 

Which prompts us to suggest that if they’d come to 
Industrial Mergers Limited, they wouldn’t have got 
tied up in the first place. 

We’ve handled hundreds of mergers, and our main 
business is to introduce people who will hit it off. 

For this purpose we keep an up-to-date register of 
Ogtoahies, covering all industries and all parts of the 

'VoAlK we know your requirements, we get 
tnjBiin^Miriiiililii lii hi mini li 
, don’t exactly sit on our backsides once we’Ve got 

you round the negotiating table either. 

We help you keep to a schedule. (So that things 
don’t drag on.) Arrange for the raising of additional 


capital and, if necessary. Stock Exchange quotations. 
Prepare all the financial information. Draft the com¬ 
plicated offer documents. 

And finance isn’t all we’re good at. 

Industrial Mergers is part of ICFC. Which has 
been helping smaller businesses to grow since thfc war. 

With ICFC’s experience to call on, we can advise 
you on any problem, financial or otherwise. And help 
your new group to settle down after the legal business 
has been settled. 

Ring 01-628 4040 and talk to us. 

Before you go getting into anything. 

Industrial Mergers Ltd., Piercy House, 7 Copthalf 
Avenue, London EC2. 

Or contact your local ICFC office, listed tmder 
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Smith and Semyonov take Dutch courage 


a very timely reminder about all this 
was given by the publication of the 
second M Sipri Yearbook of World 
Armaments and Disarmament.” 

The 540 pages of this admirable 
product of the Stockholm International 
Peace Research Institute record, among 
many other things, how swiftly Russia 
has been overhauling America in 
numbers of nuclear missiles, while the 
Americans have followed the Russians 
into the fateful new field of anti- 
ballistic missiles (ABMs) and have 
started to equip their offensive missiles 
(the land-based intercontinental ones 
since June, the submarine-launched 
ones from next January) with multiple 
independently targetable warheads 
(Mirvs). 

The Sipri people do not support the 
contention voiced by Mr Melvin Laird, 
the American Secretary of Defence, 
that the Russians’ deployment of their 
huge SS-q missiles will give them a 
“ first strike ” capability of destroy¬ 
ing America’s power to retaliate. 
This contention has been used to 
justify the American ABM programme. 
Mr Laird also evokes it when he 
argues that, if Salt yields no early 
agreement on arms limitation, a start 
must be made next year on an 
ambitious new underwater long-range 
missile system (ULMS) involving big, 
deep-running submarines able to fire 
Mirv missiles at Russia from American 
coastal waters. 

The yearbook not only provides a 
considerable weight of evidence and 
opinion that casts doubt on the reality 
of a Soviet “ first strike ” threat ; its 
authors also argue that “ the balance 
of terror is not delicate " and that the 
two parties in the Salt talks do not 
have to aim at reaching “ a close 
balance of all the weapons they 
possess/ 1 In this light, there is much 
to be said for the kind of formula 
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reportedly offered by Mr Smith in 
July, under which total numbers of 
long-range missiles and bombers would 
be limited (with a special limit on 
numbers of very large SS-q-type 
missiles) and ABMs would be either 
banned or restricted to protecting the 
two national capitals. . 

So far, this is the only formula 
on offer. And the Russians, if they 
are tempted to drag their feet still 
longer, should bear in mind the Sipri 
yearbook’s further reminder that Salt’s 
outcome may determine the fate of 
the 1968 nuclear non-proliferation 
treaty. The NPT should start to 
“bite” by early 1972, with the 
implementing of its basic safeguards 
system. But there is little prospect 
of its effectively curbing the spread 
of nuclear arms unless the two 
superpowers soon show that they are 
fulfilling the pledge they gave in it 
that they would curb their own arms 
race. 

Czechoslovakia _ 

Two for the chop 

Mr Husak, as middleman on the 
Prague seesaw, is now having to shift 
his weight a little. After effectively 
dealing with the “ right - wing 
opportunists ” (the Dubcek-style 
liberals) he recently warned district 
party officials against the “ far-reaching 
demands of the dogmatists ” (hard¬ 
liners) and suggested that the purging 
of the party—300,000 members out 
already—has gone far enough. 

This unpublished speech more or 
less coincided with the sudden drop¬ 
ping of two notorious hardliners, the 
Czech minister of interior, Mr Josef 
Groesser, and General Otakar Rytir, 
liaison officer with the Soviet occupa¬ 
tion troops. General Rytir has been an 
opponent of both Dubcek and Husak, 
was instrumental in trying to co-opt 
Marshal Grechko's aid in a planned 
military putsch in April, 1969, and, 
last November, accused Husak of 
letting Dubcek supporters off too 
lightly. Both Groesser and Rytir were 
removed—“ with thanks ” ; Mr Groes¬ 
ser has not yet been given a new job, 
but General Rytir has been appointed 
head of Svarzami, a mass organisation 
which organises voluntary military 
training for young people. 

Apparently—although it was official¬ 
ly denied this week—Groesser and 
Rytir were removed after the 
discovery that a hardline opposition 
group was seeking support to oust Mr 
Husak. The plot was uncovered after 
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the death in a car crash of Mr Trojan, 
a well-known stalinist official in the 
south Bohemian regional party. Papers 
in Trojan’s possession are said to have 
included a list of a shadow cabinet 
and a letter to the Russians accusing 
Mr Husak of being insufficiently 
energetic against the liberal reformers. 

With a central committee meeting 
due later this month, Mr Husak is 
likely to find himself in the embarras¬ 
sing position frequently experienced by 
his predecessor ; attempting to recon¬ 
cile two opposing wings. The hard¬ 
liners, it seems, have close connections 
with the Soviet military headquarters 
in Milo vice and enjoy some support 
from certain military factions in 
Moscow. But Mr Brezhnev continues 
to put his (qualified) faith in Mr Husak 
and, for want of a better word, the 
moderates. Czechoslovakia has been a 
constant embarrassment to the 
Russians on many counts and their 
current desire appears to he for a 
period of quiet respectability. 

Now that he has achieved “ normal¬ 
isation ” Mr Husak’s policy is one of 
substituting a small carrot for a big 
stick in order to win a degree of 
popular support, notably among the 
workers who are still in a state of 
semi-strike. The price of normalisation 
has been inordinately high, not only 
in reducing the size of the party, but 
in the ruthless purging of the trade 
unions, local government, judiciary and 
mass media. In Prague radio alone, 
50 out of 53 radio and television 
editors have been removed. All this has 
brought a reaction from the liberals 
who, in a clandestine manifesto 
circulated on the 52nd anniversary of 
the founding of the republic last week, 
have accused the present leadership 
of “upholding bureaucratic socialism” 
and wrecking the economy, technolo¬ 
gical progress and cultural life. 

There are now signs that Mr Husak 
is trying to relax tension a notch or 
two. The trial of eight intellectuals 
charged with trying to subvert the state 
by means of a manifesto circulated last 
year has recently been postponed 
indefinitely; two of the defendants 
who were in jail have been released, 
and a third, the chess master Ludek 
Pachrnann, who has been in detention 
for over a year, has been moved to a 
civilian mental clinic. A speech by 
Milos Jakes, chief of the party 
auditing commission, has hinted at 
more lenience towards expelled party 
men, and the Czech premier, Mr 
Korcak, has urged helping hand ” 
to those outside the party. 
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Give me 
anew 
material! 



clicked the computer 


‘Corrosion-resistant to sea-water!’ 

piped the North Sea gasman 

‘High ductility, good machinability’ 

demanded the value engineer 


The new copper alloys are in all the new industries — 
cybernetics, aerospace, cryogenics and fluidics, and many 
more. For the basic qualities of high conductivity and 
corrosion-resistance, ductility and strength under extremes 
of temperature, the alloys of copper are unique. And they 
are still irreplaceable for all the- traditional uses in 
plumbing and building and general engineering. 

The more you aak of copper alloys, the more they give. Ask DELTA. 

THE DELTAMETAL COMPANY 

(MANUFACTURERS OF EXTRUDED RODS, BARS, SECTIONS, 
TUBES AND WIRE JN COPPER AND ITS ALLOYS) 
DARTMOUTH ST., BIRMINGHAM 7. TELEPHONE: 021-359 3671 
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Jugoslavia _ 

The looseners wi n 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

The Belgrade cynic who said that the 
most important man in Jugoslavia after 
President Tito was not the federal 
prime minister, but the boss of a big 
Belgrade trading corporation, was not 
far wrong. Mr Mitja Ribicic, the 
federal prime minister, has few powers, 
empty money bags and a huge budget 
deficit on his hands. When he wants to 
take any important decision, he has to 
get the agreement of all of Jugoslavia’s 
six republics and two autonomous 
provinces. Mr Vlada Visnjic, managing 
director of tieneralexport, whose 
face most Jugoslavs have never seen, 
has plenty of cash (much of it in 
precious hard currencies) and is free to 
invest it as he pleases. At a time of a 
severe credit squeeze in Jugoslavia, 
this gives him and a few other men 
like him (most of them are bosses of 
big Belgrade banks and trading cor* 
porations) great economic power and, 
their critics say. considerable political 
patronage. 

By next spring, the federal prime 
minister and his government may have 
even less power than they do today. 
If the collective presidency, first 
mentioned in public by President Tito 
in September, is set up by then, it 
should take over most of the functions 
of the federal government and 
transfer the rest to the governments of 
Jugoslavia’s eight parts. 

At first ^President Tito’s plan 
was coolly received in Belgrade. 
Ekonomska Politika , the influential 
Belgrade weekh which is said to be 
close to the new technocrats, wondered 
whether he had considered the conse¬ 
quences of setting up republics “ with 
all the attributes of statehood/’ Other 
critics agreed that, far from having had 
too little decentralisation, Jugoslavia 
has had too much, with the result that 
there was a general paralysis of 
government just when the worsening 
economic situation demanded action. 

The critics of federalism found 
unlikely allies in the militant Belgrade 
students who came out on strike on 
October af Radical students 
at Belgrade university have lost 
inSutfiit sine*} their heyday in June, 
1968, when their demonstrations 
commanded some public support and 
even succeeded in slowing down official 
plans for economic reform. But by 
staging a protest right under the 
government’s nose last month they 
threatened to stir up opposition on a 
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whole range,of issues, most importantly 
the federation scheme. 

The immediate cause of the student 
upsurge was the sentencing of a 
left-wing student leader, Mr 
Vlada Mijanovic (popularly named 
M Revok'dja ”), to 20 months’ imprison¬ 
ment for “ anti-state activities.” 
Mijanovic had been one of the 
organisers of a student strike in 
solidarity with striking miners in 
Bosnia last June. And before that he 
had greatly offended the authorities 
by publishing a story in a student 
magazine which was a thinly veiled 
attack on President Tito’s tour of 
Africa. For several days after he was 
sentenced, the students occupied 
university buildings and paraded 
around Belgrade with signs saying : 

“ Citizens, you don’t know the 
truth because you read the press.” 
(Belgrade papers did not report the 
strike.) Mr Mijanovic himself went 
on a hunger strike. 

It was characteristic of the students’ 
inconsistency that their radical organ, 
Studvnt , should publish in the same 
issue an attack on the authorities for 
arresting Mijanovic, a denunciation of 
“ republican dictatorships ” and an 
article demanding the prosecution of 
a Croatian pop star who is alleged to 
have made anti-Serb remarks in public. 
The students are for greater freedom 
and this wins them the sympathy of 
Belgrade 1 s anti-stal i nist intellectuals. 
But they also want more full-blooded 
socialism, which most Jugoslavs don’t 
want. Above all, they reject, in the 
name of Jugoslav supranationalism, the 
plan for turning Jugoslavia into a loose 
federation of republics. 

The strike faced the authorities with 
an unpleasant dilemma. They could 
arrest the ringleaders and thus risk 
further incidents and possibly rekindle 
support for the students among those 
citizens of Belgrade who were already 
irritated by recent price increases. Or 
they could let the whole thing ride 
at the risk of appearing weak and 
helpless. In the event, this is what they 
did. The strike then fizzled out and 
last weekend the first party conference 
in almost two years endorsed the 
federal proposals unanimously. 

The communist party is now com¬ 
mitted to Jugoslavia’s evolution into 
the kind of loose federation (some 
would call it confederation) that many 
Jugoslavs see as the only alternative 
to a centralist Belgrade regime. Since 
1965, when the former police chief, Mr 
Alexander Rankovic, was Overthrown, 
Jugoslavia has been moving away from „ 
this kind of regime, which ‘proved * 



Ribictc will have even less to do 


unsuited to the country’s multinational 
character. 

Constitutional lawyers and poli¬ 
ticians are now working out the exact 
functions of the collective presidency 
which will head the new federation. 
They must also define its place in 
Jugoslavia’s already complicated con¬ 
stitutional system. This will not be easy 
and might lead to fresh disagreements. 
The great bone of contention will be 
the right of veto on really important 
decisions, which is probably going to 
be Insisted upon by some republics, 
especially Croatia. But the constitutional 
crisis whiqh alarmists were predicting 
this autumn now looks unlikely. 

The party conference also announced 
measures to curb inflation : a temporary 
price freeze on most important raw 
materials, foodstuffs and services; a 
reduction in consumer credit; and a big . 
cash deposit for imports. This should 
give the authorities time for a really 
stiff anti-inflationary package, which is 
expected to be discussed by the govern¬ 
ment next week and revealed later. 

But the important new economic 
plan for 1971-75 is not now expected 
before May at the earliest. Beyond 
this lies the question of the future 
shape of the country’s economic 
system, aid how much it wiH, diffftf' 
from republic to republic. The* * 
announcement at the party corrfeiunceS 
that each republic is to decide on the 
maximum amount of private land 
peasants will be allowed suggests that 
there may be considerable differences. 
Everybody is keen to preserve the unity 
of the market, but qobody is sure how 
it is to be done. 
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Tht BBC 

One in the eye 
for Sweden _ 

Next Tuesday the representatives of 
three neutral countries, Austria, 
Sweden and Switzerland, meet with the 
six foreign ministers of the common 
market. The three neutrals are seeking 
an arrangement with the Six which will 
give them full participation in the 
economic life of an enlarged European 
community without involving them in 
European notions of political unity. 

A few years ago such requests for 
limited membership of the EEC might 
have been received favourably. But 
this time, barring last-minute changes, 
the Six have already decided among 
themselves that membership automa¬ 
tically implies full acceptance of the 
Treaties of Rome and Paris. They 
intend to point out that all other coun¬ 
tries applying for membership have not 
only accepted the treaties but have 
expressed their readiness to participate 
in the development of political unity. 
The l>est that a neutral may expect is 
some form of association with the com¬ 
mon market’s customs union. 

This kind of association is now being 
enjoyed, with less and less relish, by a 
number of Mediterranean countries 
which find that decisions about their 
tariffs and trade are made at meetings 
of full members fiom which they are 
excluded. For an industrial country 
like Sweden, such an arrangement 
would be difficult to stomach. But the 
Six afe adamant on this point. 

Inside the present community France 
has consistently defended the cause of 
the neutral countries but so far, at 
least, has not been prepared to make 
an issue of it For Austria, which has 
recently been attacked by die Russians 
for its EEC application, any threat to 
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its neutrality is a dangerous thing. And 
the implications of the Six’s statement 
for Finland, whose representatives 
arrive in Brussels soon, are even more 
disturbing. Finland became a de facto 
member of the European Free Trade 
Association only because Efta’s objec¬ 
tives went no farther than free trade ; 
even then the other members of Efta 
used to pretend that Finland was not 
there in order not to annoy the Rus¬ 
sians. Switzerland’s problem is more 
akin to that of Ireland which, although 
not a member,of Nato or other Euro¬ 
pean defence or foreign policy pacts, 
has nevertheless put its ideological 
cards on the table by declaring itself 
ready to accept all the political impli¬ 
cations of joining the EEC. 

But the noisiest reactions are likely 
to come from Sweden. Sweden’s prime 
minister, Mr Olof Palme, has been 
unable to convince all of his own Social 
Democratic party that full member¬ 
ship of the EEC, political union and 
all, would be a good thing. Since the 
elections last September his long domi¬ 
nant party has been back in its habitual 
position of ruling without a dear 
parliamentary majority, playing off the 
right-wing parties against the commu¬ 
nists. The right-wing parties are not 
solidly for EEC entry, and the com¬ 
munists could hardly be expected to 
vote in favour of joining the Six. 

Debate on the issue has inten¬ 
sified in Sweden since last week, when 
M. Jean Francois Deniau, the Brussels 
commissioner responsible for co-ordin¬ 
ating enlargement of the common 
market, visited Stockholm and told 
Mr Palme the worst. Mr Palme had 
hoped to keep talks with the Six at 
a technical level until it became dear 
whether Britain, Denmark, Ireland 
and Norway i would be successful in 
l>ecoming full members. He might then 
have been able to force an overwhelm¬ 
ing economic case for full membership 
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on his own party as well as finding 
adequate support among the opposition. 
Instead, it is probable that after Tues¬ 
day he will have to announce himself 
in favour of the political objectives of 
the EEC if he wants Sweden to join ift 
its economy ; which in turn would 
affront most Swedes who have for so 
long clung to their neutrality. 

Ireland _ . 

Another reprieve 

Once again Mr Lynch, the Irish prime 
minister, has weathered the storm. 
After all the grumbles and threats, 
the melodrama and the histrionics of 
the past week, Mr Lynch received com¬ 
plete support from his party, Fianna 
F 4 il, and won the vote of confidence 
in the Dfi.il on Wednesday night by 
74 votes to 67. It is likely to be the 
last vote of confidence he will need 
before calling a general election, prob¬ 
ably early next year. 

Mr Lynch can congratulate himself 
for having kept his cool in the past 
few days, when five members of Fianna 
Ffiil threatened to withdraw their sup¬ 
port on a vote of confidence. One by 
one they changed their minds ; except 
Mr Kevin Boland, who on Tuesdav 
made an emotional speech declaring 
that all his energy " had been spent 
in an effort to maintain the efficiency 
of the party organisation ” and that 
there was nothing left to him but his 
honour. He hung on to that by resign¬ 
ing his seat in Dublin South County 
and leaving the Ddil before the vote. 

The prime minister dispelled any 
thoughts of a general election by im¬ 
mediately moving the writ for the 
by-election in Mr Boland’s former 
constituency. This will be an important 
test-case for Mr Lynch himself and 
his moderate policies towards Stormont 
and Westminster. On Wednesday he 
reiterated that the necessary reforms in 
Northern Iceland would be carried 
out. But he knows that the prime 
ministerial perch is no more his mono¬ 
poly than honour is Mr Beland’s> If 
the government’s policies are firmly 
endorsed in the by-election, Mr Lynch 
may be tempted to go to the Country. 
If they are not, then Mr Lynch’s days 
as prime minister may be limited. 

His policy of quiet diplomacy will 
have been enhanced somewhat by the 
impartial inquiry that Sir Arthur 
Young, the chief constable flf the RUC, 
has conducted into the iDeyenney Rase. 
There are always extremists, on* both 
sides ; it is equally tifye that there are 
faiwninded men on both sides. 
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Economists! 

Discover 
Cathay Pacific, 
discover 
the for East. 

Here'S flie di ff eren ce: 

The E13J2.0 cflfference 

If you're flying London/Moscow/ 
Tokyo return, (£564.14.0), Cathay 
Pacific can give you for £13. 2. 0. 
extra London, Moscow, Tokyo, 
Osaka, Taipei, Hong Kong, Kuala 
Lumpur, Djakarta, Perth, Bangkok, 
London. 

That's economy! (£577.16.0) 

The £1M0.0 cBHerence 

Instead of flying London/Middle 
East/Sydney return (£578.14.0) get 
the £14.10.0 difference. London, 
Moscow, Tokyo, Osaka, Taipei, 

Hong Kong, Kuala Lumpur, Perth, 
Sydney, Djakarta, Singapore, 
Bangkok, London. That's economy 
too! (£593. 4. 0) 

The Cathay P adflc 


•hi la la i 


We make the Far East really 
economical. We've been flying there 
for 25years. British/Australian flight 
crews, four-engine jets, fourteen 
major Far East cities. Hong Kong is 
home base. There's a real difference, 
discover it for as little as £13. 2. 0. 

fly Hong Kong's discovery airline 

CATHAY PACIFIC 

See your travel agent or Cathay Pacific 
Airways (London) Ltd., 1*6 Berkeley Street 
London, W.1. Tel. 01 -629-1913 
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Middie East 

Alec's head 
in the bees* hive 

By calling a withdrawal a with¬ 
drawal Sir Alec Douglas-Home 
has brought down a buzz of 
Israeli anger on the British Govern¬ 
ment’s head. In his speech on 
the Middle East, made to Conservatives 
at Harrogate on October 31st, the 
Foreign Secretary stuck to the basic 
principles of the Security Council reso¬ 
lution of November, 1967—which Israel 
has accepted. But Britain, which was 
the main author of the resolution, has 
been under pressure to spell out what 
was meant by the clause that calls for 
Israel’s withdrawal from territories 
occupied in the six-day war. This Sir 
Alec went a little way towards doing. 

He said that Israel should withdraw 
from all Sinai to the old international 
frontier between Egypt and Israel but 
that special arrangements should be 
made about the refugee-packed Gaza 
strip. Between Jordan and Israel there 
is no recognised frontier but Sir Alec 
suggested that Israel should withdraw 
to the pre-1967 armistice line “subject 
to minor changes.” On Monday, Sir 
Colin Growc, Britain’s chief delegate 
to the United Nations, added that these 
changes should be aimed at getting 
rid of the anomalies which hinder com¬ 
munications and border defence. 

About the Golan Heights, Sir Alec 
said that if and when Syria accepted 
the Security Council resolution the 
same general principles should apply. 
This is vague enough ; he presum¬ 
ably meant withdrawal with minor 
changes. Given the geography, this 
could either mean retaining an Israeli 
garrison on the rim of the mountains 
overlooking Israel or, preferably, turn¬ 
ing this very sensitive area into one of 
the demilitarised zones under UN 
supervision that Sir Colin Crowe pro¬ 
posed. Jerusalem, Sir Alec said, was 
the toughest nut of all and therefore , 
should be left to the very end of' 
negotiations. 

Taken together! Sir Alec’s and Sir 
Colin’s contributions sum up what most 
non-Israelis believe to be a realistic 
outline for a lasting settlement. Sir Alec . 
emphasised tftat Israel’s withdrawal , 
should take place only in the context 
of a fonpal and binding peace agree¬ 
ment—a demand on the Arabs that 
goes beyond the original wording of 
the resolution. Sir Cohn said that it 
would not be enough for the Arabs 
to end the state of belligerency : they 


must also undertake to refrain from 
any action M inconsistent with the state 
of peace ” in the future. And Israel’s 
right to sail its ships through the Suez 
canal and the Gulf of Aqaba should 
be firmly guaranteed. 

Over the past three years Israel’s 
interpretation of withdrawal has slipped 
a long way from a return to anything 
like the 1967 frontiers. Sir Alec’s 
attempt to bring Israel back to that 
point has caused intense anger. Mrs 
Golda Meir, in her talks with British 
leaders this week, is repeating Israel’s 
insistence that Egypt’s ceasefire viola¬ 
tions must be dealt with before there 
can be any talk of an eventual settle¬ 
ment. Sir Alec did slide rather rapidly 
over those violations, which have cer¬ 
tainly cast a good deal of doubt on 
the value of any Egyptian commitment. 
But unless the idea of a negotiated 
setdement is to lie abandoned 
altogether, the 1967 resolution will 
have to be the basis of the search for 
peace—and the Foreign Secretary’s 
interpretation of it is a reasonable one. 



It's an ill wind 


Two Lithuanians and a sudden gust 
of wind have between them cooled off 
Turkish-Russian relations. It all started 
on October 15 th when a Russian air¬ 
liner landed at Trabzon airport with 
a dead stewardess, a wounded pilot and 
a Lithuanian lorry driver with his 
18-year-old son, both armed to the 
teeth. The Turks released the plant 
and its passengers and arrested the 
hijackers. The Soviet, government 
immediately demanded their extradi¬ 
tion, but a Turkish judge gave a 
provisional ruling that their act had 
been political, not criminal. 


A week later an American four¬ 
seater army plane landed at the 
Russian border town of Leninaken. It 
carried two American generals, a major 
and a Turkish colonel. The Russians 
lost no time in accusing the United 
States of violating its air space and the 
Turkish government of breaking its 
undertaking not to allow its bases to 
\ye used for intelligence or aggressive 
purposes. When American consular 
officials were allowed to visit their 
nationals, comfortably installed in a 
guest-house, the generals told them 
they had been blown off course by 
strong winds. 

The arrival of another Russian 
plane at the Turkish town of Si nop 
on October 26th with four Soviet 
citizens aboard was a further complica¬ 
tion. Two student passengers, alleged 
to be the hijackers, requested political 
asylum in the United States. The pilot 
and the third man indicated they 
wanted to return to Russia but have 
not yet done so. Russian officials, were 
kept from them until a Turk could 
visit the colonel in Leninaken. 

Meanwhile the Russians stepped up 
their demands for the Lithuanians and 
their propaganda against Turkey. 
President Sunay wrote to President 
Podgorny, whom he visited a year ago, 
expressing the hope that these incidents 
would not damage the good relations 
between their countries. But he made 
it clear that Turkish justice would take 
its course and the hijackers would stay 
until the courts decided whether 
their acts had been criminal. Despite 
strong representations from the United 
States the Soviet government shows no 
sign of being ready to release the 
generals. The impression is growing 
that they are to be used to get hold 
of the Lithuanians. And to draw the 
world’s attention to the American bases 
in the Russians’ backyard. 



It was a wish , not a wind , that'blaw this and into Slnop 
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Vietnam 

Once and future 
leaders __ 

Saigon 

hast weekend’s celebrations of South 
Vietnam’s national day were almost 
palpably haunted by the spirits uf 
past, present and would-be presidents. 
On Saturday President Thieu delivered 
an optimistic address to the National 
Assembly, declaring that the war was 
being won. The next day, General 
Duong Van Minh gave a party to 
celebrate the seventh anniversary of 
the overthrow of President Ngo Dinh 
Diem. On Monday ;j,ooo people went 
to Saigon’s Roman Catholic cathedral 
to hear a requiem mass for the same 
late president and his brother Nhu. 

The growing interest in Big Minh 
as President Thieu's strongest likely 
opponent in next year’s presidential 
election, and the more and more 
openly expressed nostalgia for the 
Diem days, are certainly not unrelated. 
What everyone seems to l^e obsessed 
with is the need for leadership. Diem’s 
old supporters talk of him as a man 
who both imposed necessary discipline 
on the South Vietnamese and kept 
American intervention in Vietnamese 
affairs to a minimum (they do not 
mention his failure to check the growth 
of the National Liberation Front). Tihe 
Minh men claim that he could some¬ 
how unite the ever squabbling political 
and religious groups, and that he 
would restore real independence of 
policy and action to the South Viet¬ 
namese government. In other words, he 
would 1 >e able to keep the Americans 
in their place—a pretty small one. 

The people who criticise President 
Thieu for not providing leadership 
have a point. The president is not an 
inspirational politician. His greatest 
achievements are administrative and 
diplomatic, too complex or too delicate 
to be much boasted of in public. More¬ 
over, Thieu seems to have intentionally 
avoided a Diem-likc role. Perhaps he 
calculated that the more obtrusive a 
leader is, the more likely he is to pro¬ 
voke a rebellion. 

General Minh has not, yet declared 
himself a candidate. But he is cam¬ 
paigning oa two themes; that peace 
should be the government’s first objec¬ 
tive, and that it should be a peace * 
decided on by the Vietnamese them¬ 
selves. 

This Ns a shrewd pitch, given the 
unpopularity of the war and the grow- f 
ing distrust of the Americans. But it 


leaves most of the important questions 
unanswered. Would a new government 
try for peace at once or would it need 
time to consolidate itself with Ameri¬ 
can help ? How would Minh guarantee 
that the Victcong would not dominate 
any postwar settlement ? Does he 
think that under his policy of national 
reconciliation the Victcong will prove 
to be more Vietnamese—and southern 
Vietnamese at that— than communist ? 

Chile _ 

Leftward ho! 

Santiago 

President Allende was inaugurated on 
Tuesday, four days after forming the 
government which will begin socialising 
Chile. His unusual ten-day delay in 
announcing the cabinet is only partly 
explained by the murder and state 
funeral of the army commander, 
General Schneider. It is an open secret 
in Santiago that the victorious 
Popular Unity coalition ha> already 
had its first post-election row. 

Some of the president’s hackers, par¬ 
ticularly the small Independent 
Popular Action (API), were demand¬ 
ing a bigger role in the cabinet. API 
had to make do with only one portfolio 
(justice) to two for the Social 
Democrats (public health, land and 
colonisation), three for the Radicals 
(education, defence, mines), three for 
the Communists (finance, public works, 
labour) and three for the Socialists 
(interior, foreign affairs, housing and 
town planning). 

The man who has been put in 
charge of Chile’s economy is Professor 
Pedro Vuskovic Bravo, who is now 
unveiled as an “ independent marxist,” 
despite his known close association with 


the Communist party. The finance 
minister is Sr Zorrilla Rojas, a member 
of the Communists’ central com¬ 
mittee. The official handout which 
describes him as a “ printing worker ” 
notes that “ for the first time in 
Chilean history, a worker has achieved 
responsibility for state finances.” The 
other two Communists, Sr Pascual 
Barraza (public works) and Sr Jose 
Oyarce Jara (labour), have similar 
records as militants and are of equally 
impeccable proletarian origin. 

As expected, the agriculture job 
went to Sr Jacques Chonchol, the 
agrarian reformer and founding secre¬ 
tary of the Movement of Unitary 
Popular Action. This is a left-wing 
nationalist group which will have 
another seat when the promised new 
“ family protection ministry ” is 
created and occupied by their Senora 
Carmen Aguayo—“ fulfilling our 
promise to give women the highest 
hierarchies and responsibilities.” 

The appointment of Sr Clodomiro 
de Almeyda as foreign minister 
suggests that Chile will reopen relations 
with Cuba and possibly make gestures 
towards China. Sr Almeyda is a 
well-known member of the pro-Chinese 
wing of the Socialist party who has 
been a frequent visitor to Havana and 
Peking. The new defence minister is 
Sr Alejandro Rios Valdiva, a veteran 
Radical ; and the sensitive interior 
ministry has been given to Jose Toha, 
the editor of the left-wing newspaper 
Ultima Hora. 

The new government is a typical fruit 
of coalition. It has been designed to 
satisfy the ambitions of six separate 
political entities which so far have 
united only to achieve power. Presi¬ 
dent Allende will need some agility 
to keep his team together. But he is 
visibly determined to be the boss. 



Alienee waves a small red flag 
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Smart guys 
know when to slip 
out the back way 


Air Canada Cargo's services from Chicago and Detroit 
avoid all crush, fuss and hold-ups 


The overcrowding of cargo 
facilities at congested Eastern US 
airports is a fact of life. Hold-ups 
and delays of all kinds have to be 
taken for granted and so, regrettably, 
do other causes of freight-loss. 


U.K, 



DtfVDif' 


Air Canada Cargo's solution to 
the problem is to avoid it. 

For importers of goods from 
the Central and Mid-Western States, 
Air Canada provides a fully 
palletised service to London-freighters 
leave Detroit/Windsor and Chicago 
thrice-weekly. 

And whether your cargo is 
bound to or from the US, Air Canada— 
with 24-hour cargo-handling facilities 
at both Toronto and Montreal - 
offers you routes that are uncongested, 
trouble-free and fast to 7 key industrial 
cities in the US. Back doors do 
have their advantages I 



For full details, get on to 
Air Canada today. 



AfR 
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TH E WORLD American Election Survey 


Democrats hold their ground 

Washington , DC 


Tennessee, at least, did exactly what 
President Nixon asked, getting rid of 
an old liberal populist who voted 
against the President’s two southern 
nominees to the Supreme Court, 
opposed the Safeguard anti-ballistic 
missile system, forced a substantial 
change in the tax reform bill and was 
less than enthusiastic about Mr Nixon’s 
handling of the war in Indo-china. 
Xn Senator Gore’s place a youngish, 
orthodox Republican will sit in the 
Senate, Mr William Brock, who gave 
up his seat in the House of Represen¬ 
tatives at Mr Nixon’s urging to take 
on Mr Gore. The Republicans have 
similar satisfactory results to show in 
Maryland (where Congressman Glenn 
Beall, jun, has won back his father’s 
old Senate seat from Mr Joseph Tyd- 
ings) and Ohio, which will have a 
Senator Robert'Taft once again. 

These three Republican victories in 
Tuesday’s congressional elections are 
classical examples of how it was to have 
been. Connecticut came up to scratch, 
too, the Democratic vote there being 
split between a new peace candidate 
and a deposed Democratic hawk, 


Senator Dodd, so that a fourth Repub¬ 
lican Congressman, Representative 
Lowell Weicker, got the seat. Some 
Republican Senators were threatened 
but held their own—Senator Prouty in 
Vermont and Senator Hruska in 
Nebraska. Then there were more com¬ 
plex situations in which, too, the Nixon 
Administration, if not the Republican 
party, can reckon to have done well 
enough. Senator Harry Byrd, jun, 
who had turned Independent for the 
purpose of this election, held the Vir¬ 
ginia seat with Mr Nixon’s tacit 
approval against both a Democratic 
and a Republican challenger. 

Mr James Buckley, who won the 
Senate seat in New York, is also accept¬ 
able to Mr Nixon, or will be until he 
starts to show his individualism and 
justify his claim to lead a “ new force ” 
in American politics. This was another 
three-way contest, yielding a minority 
winner, and therefore leaves room for 
difference about what the political 
trend in New York State may be. But 
it helped to give colour to Vice Presi¬ 
dent Agnew’s claim in the small hours 
of Wednesday that the elections had 


produced the desired 41 ideological 
change ” in the Senate. 

That said, Mr Agnew admitted that 
the night had brought him some dis¬ 
appointments, among which he men¬ 
tioned the defeat of Representative 
George Bush in Texas. There was a 
touch of magnanimity in this, since 
President Nixon has interested himself 
personally in the fortunes of Mr Bush, 
and talk had been circulating about 
the possibility that Mr Bush, if he won 
the Senate seat from Texas, might be 
picked as the Republican candidate for 
the Vice Presidencv in 1972. 

At all events, Mr Bush has not 
reached the Senate, though he fought 
his campaign ably and brought out the' 
whole Republican vote in his state. 
Texas produced a heavy turn-oufc erf 
voters after all, with the predictable 
effect that habit or tradition prevailed 
and the Democrat, Mr Bentsen, was 
elected. Some Republicans have been 
claiming this result, too, as a “philo¬ 
sophical ” success for the Administra¬ 
tion party in the Senate, since Mr 
Bentsen is a right-wing conservative 
replacing a liberal Democrat, Senator 
Yarborough. But when it comes to 
voting on the organisation of the Senate 
and the election of committee chair¬ 
men, Mr Bentsen will be with the 
Democrats. This result is a Republi¬ 
can failure, not a success. 

Quite possibly it will prove, as Mr 
Agnew said, that the centre of gravity 
of the new Senate will be somewhat to 
the right of that of the old Senate and 
more amenable to the Administration’s 
wishes in defence and foreign policy. 
President Nixon’s election strategy was 
aimed, however, at a more glittering 
prize, a net party gain of seven seats 
to give the Republicans a majority: 
out would have gone the Democratic 
chairmen of committees, and the con¬ 
trol of Senate business would have been 
in Republican hands. Instead of seven 
seats the Republicans have gained, on 
balance, one (just possibly, the final 
count in Indiana might make it two). 

Except in Maryland, Ohio, Tennes¬ 
see and Connecticut, the Democrats 
defended themselves successfully, and 
they won seats from the Republicans in 
California, Illinois and Florida. The 



San Jos4; tha shaking of the President did not greatly shake the Voters 
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young Mr Adlai Stevenson (he is 40) 
enters the Senate; as a Democrat from 
Illinois, Mr John Tunney (another son 
of a famous father) from California, 
and the best walker in the next Con¬ 
gress, Mr Lawton Chiles, from Florida. 

President Nixon faces another two 
years in which the party opposed to 
him holds the majority in each house 
.of Congress—a circumstance that does 
not make legislation impossible but does 
give him a powerful interest in foster¬ 
ing a bipartisan spirit that judges 
measures on their melu, in place of 
the overheated party **xc 4 < nalism that 
the campaign, largely under bis inspira¬ 
tion, has fomented. Republican 
representation in the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives falls back below what now 
look like the high water marks of 1966 
and 1968. If the Republicans could not 
make a net gain of more than one 
or two seats in the Senate this year 
when the Democrats had 25 seats to 
defend and the Republicans only 10, 
it does not look in the least likely that 
they can gain the majority in 1972, 
when (on present form) the Republicans 
will be defending 19 seats and the 
Democrats only 14. 

The Democratic majority in the 
House of Representatives, too, now 
look substantial enough to survive, very 
probably, whatever political swing may 
mark the next election year. Another 
aspect of this week’s election results 
reinforces this probability. The Demo¬ 
crats won enough governorships to be 
sure of executive control in a good 
majority of the states, and among 
their gains were some important, popu¬ 
lous ones: Pennsylvania, Ohio, Florida, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota. The great 
exceptions are New York and Cali¬ 
fornia : however, though Governor 
Reagan survives there is now evidence 
of a Democratic tide and a Republican 
ebb in California, one product of which 
is a Democratic majority in each house 
of the state legislature. Power in the 
state governments carries various poli¬ 
tical advantages, including the power 
to influence the manner in which elec¬ 
toral districts are redrawn, as from 
time to time they have to be. Because 
of the 1970 census the redrawing of 
boundaries is going to be more man 
usually extensive in the next two years. 
The Democrats are much better placed 
than they were a week ago to make 
sure (to put the matter at its 
npldest and most innocent) that 
reapportionment does not work 
generally to their disadvantage. 

In .defending themselves in this bitter 
campaign the Democrats have made 
many compromises, some ignoble, with 
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what they regard as truth. They face 
struggles in the next two years not 
only for the leadership but also over 
the rules, procedures and structure (if 
that is the right word for anything so 
loose) of their organisation as a national 
party. Thus, while the leadership and 
complexion of the Republican party 
in the presidential year, 1972, can be 
anticipated now, those of the Democrats 
have to emerge. What seems to have 
been established this week is that 
the Democrats in their troubles are 
still the majority party in America. 


New York's Tories 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN 
NCW YORK 

The results of the midterm election in 
New York State show that, in at least 
one area, the Nixon-Agnew strategy 
has worked. Governor Rockefeller has 
been re-elected for a fourth term, gain¬ 
ing 54 per cent of the vote in his contest 
with Mr Arthur Goldberg. Signifi¬ 
cantly, many of the Governor’s gains 
came in Irish or Italian neighbourhoods 
with the result that in New York City 
hr ran only one percentage point 
behind his Democratic opponent. In 
the course of the campaign it was Mr 
Rockefeller who seemed by far the 
more conservative of the two candi¬ 
dates, in contrast with 1966 when he 
was making a bid for the liberal vote. 
But Mr Goldberg was defeated as 
much by his own lack of political 
qualities as by Mr Rockefeller’s tactical 
skill and unlimited funds. 

Yet the result which was most 
sensational was that of the senatorial 
race. Here the candidate of the small 
local Conservative party, Mr James 
Buckley, won with some 39 per cent of 
the vote, followed by the Democrat, Mr 
Richard Ottinger, with 36 per cent and 
the Republican candidate Senator 
*Goodell, with 23 per cent Vice Presi¬ 
dent Agnew’s attempt to destroy Mr 
Goodell and get Mr Buckley elected 
was therefore successful, and Mr 
Rockefeller’s aiding and abetting of the 
manoeuvre may mean a permanent 
healing of the rift between New York’s 
Republican and Conservative parties* 

Mr Buckley owes his election to the 
splitting of the liberal vote between 
Mr Goodell and Mr Ottinger, but 
ateo to a brilliant campaign* managed 
by Mr F. Clifton White, who helped 
Senator Barry Goldwajter win a 
ffiresidehtud nomination in 1964. Mr 
Buckley and bis brother, Mr William 
Buckley, the well-known television 
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Buckley, a Conservative with charm 


interviewer and editor of the right-wing 
National Review magazine, were the 
inspirers of the New York Conservative 
party, founded in 1962 to combat 
liberal Republicans. Mr Buckley comes 
from an Irish-American family origin¬ 
ally settled in Texas. He took his 
degree at the Yale law school but 
subsequently went into business. He is 
in fact no neanderthal right-wing 
politician, but a man who is rather 
more interesting a figure personally 
than his opponents. His campaign was 
conducted in large part on the law- 
and-order issue but maintained a 
certain decorum and decency. 

Other New York State results were 
the re-election of the Democrat, Mr 
Arthur Levitt, as Controller and the 
Republican, Mr Louis Lefkowitz, as 
Attorney General. The latter heavily 
defeated Mr Adam Walinsky, a force¬ 
ful young candidate who had been on 
Senator Robert Kennedy’s staff. A 
prominent anti-war candidate, Repre¬ 
sentative Allard Lowenstein, was 
defeated in Long Island after the 
boundaries of his district had been 
changed and another “new politics” 
Democrat, Mrs Bella Abzug, was 
elected in Manhattan to become the 
first sympathiser with women’s libera¬ 
tion to reach Washington. 

Some tentative conclurions can be 
drawn from these results. First the 
desertion of the ‘ Democrats by their 
traditional supporters in so-called 
ethnic areas of New York is continuing. 
Some b&is will have to be found for 
the party other than the old Newt Deal 
coalition. Secondly Mayor Lindsay ts 
now going to fold himself in * difficult 
position. Having deserted the Republi¬ 
can camp for a losing Democratic 
candidate he will have to face even 
stonier reactions in Albany, the state 
capital, to his requests for more funds 
for New York City. Lastly the Repub¬ 
lican party in New York has been 
swung to the right -al least for the 
time being. 
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Whether it’s building 
stronger British ships 
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IBM makes the job easier. 


Not with identical data processing 
programs, but with the same world-wide 
fund of technical information and experi¬ 
ence available to IBM industry specialists 
round the world. 

For example, one industry specialist in 
Britain will help shipbuilders speed their 
work. After studying th£ir problems; he 
helped them specify a new IBM n umerical/ 
optical control system that will dramati¬ 
cally reduce the time between receipt of 
an order and starting work in the shipyard. 

In the same way, another IBM indus¬ 
try specialist helped Canadians speed a 
very different kind of work: building 
highways. 

Now, even before a new highway route 
is selected, an IBM computer system ana¬ 
lyses aerial photographs to calculate the 
best and most economical route. It also 
speeds (he work of construction sched¬ 
uling. interchange design, financial anal¬ 
ysis and traffic studies. 

From Britain to Canada, IBM industry 
specialists are finding new ways to make 
jobs easier. What helps them is IBM's 
world-wide fund of experience. Experi¬ 
ence that can help our industry special¬ 
ists in Britain to make your job easier, 
too. 
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Southern 

discomfiture 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN FLORIDA 

Florida’s voters have turned their backs 
on the Nixon Administration and 
probably have buried its “ southern 
strategy.” Six months ago, Florida was 
a prime national target for the Republi¬ 
cans. With its growing conservatism 
boosted by the influx of retired people, 
the state had voted Republican in every 
presidential election $i&cej»*p52, with 
the exception of the Johnfo^ landslide 
in 1964. It had a Republican Governor 
and a Republican Senator. No wonder 
Mr Nixon counted on adding another 
Republican Senator this year. The 
voters wrecked those plans on Tuesday, 
defeating both flamboyant Governor 
Claude Kirk and Representative 
William Cramer, the leaders of the two 
wings of the divided Republican 
party. 
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This year Florida was a testing 
ground for the “ law-and-order ” 
strategy'. Mr Nixon spent two days in 
the state, giving four major speeches 
and a statewide broadcast on tele¬ 
vision. Vice President Agnew visited 
the state twice. Mr and Mrs David 
Eisenhower, the Attorney General, Mr 
John Mitchell, and the talkative Mrs 
Mitchell, Senators Strom Thurmond 
and John Tower, all came. 

Mr Cramer adopted classic law-and- 
order tactics. He wore a hard hat, the 
symbol of workers’ conservatism. 
His slick television commercials con¬ 
demned both students and the moving 
of children around by bus to achieve 
racial balance in schools. He advocated 
the death penalty for killers of 
policemen. He accused his opponent 
of radical liberalism and permis¬ 
siveness. 

The Democrats offered the new face 
of state Senator Reubin Askew for 
Governor and another state Senator, 
Mr Lawton Chiles, for Senator. Mr 
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Askew, a serious-minded Presbyterian 
elder from Pensacola, provided a sharp 
contrast to fun-loving Governor Kirk. 
Mr Askew campaigned on a positive 
programme of tax reform and respon¬ 
sible leadership. He won 960,000 votes 
to Governor Kirk’s 728,000. 

Mr Chiles, a moderate conser¬ 
vative, followed a different drum. 
Faced with two wealthy opponents in 
the primary election to choose the 
Democratic candidates, he established 
his identity with an inexpensive, untele¬ 
vised walk through the state. Beside 
the tough-minded, cocky Congressman 
Cramer, Mr Chiles projected freshness, 
and compassion. Mr Chiles won 54 
per cent of the vote for Senator. 

With their new found unity, Demo¬ 
crats swept all the top races for state 
offices. The state’s Republicans were 
left still divided, still leaderless. The 
message which Mr Chiles takes to 
Washington shines a light toward more 
positive issues and tactics for the 1972 
national election. 


New old Humphrey 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN MINNESOTA 


The force with which former Vice Presi¬ 
dent Hubert Humphrey has swept back 
into the Senate has vindicated his 
theory that the economic issue would be 
decisive in this election. In getting 60 
per cent of the vote, he carried to vic¬ 
tory on his coat-tails a Democratic 
Governor (former state Senator Wendell 
Anderson), an additional Democratic 
member of the House of Representatives 
and some other Democrats into state 
offices. Mr Humphrey, who beat Repre¬ 
sentative Clark MacGregor in all eight 
congressional districts, including the 
Minneapolis suburban district that Mr 
MacGregor had represented for ten 
years, proved that his popularity with 
the home folks was as strong as ever. He 
won more handsomely than even he 
expected. While the band at his victory 
celebration was still playing “ Happy 
Days Are Here Again,” the happy Mr 
Humphrey played down the revived 
speculation that his landslide pushed him 
into the next presidential picture. But 
his old chums buzzed like bees in anti¬ 
cipation of White House honey. 

Mr Humphrey, who will take the seat 
to be vacated by Mr Eugene 
McCarthy, goes back to the Senate far 
from blue, but with something old, 
something new and a lot borrowed. His 
head is stuffed with strategy, his brief- 
caise with programmes. 11 Liberated,” as 
he put it, from the brooding omni¬ 
presence of ex-Presidenlt Johnson, Mr 
Humphrey is no longer a prime target 
of the radicals. He is relieved, relaxed 
and renewed. 

The sixth former Vice President to 


win election to the Senate, he will be 
both an okf boy returning to the Senate 
club and the titular head of the Demo¬ 
cratic party. He says candidly that he 
will need all the tact at his command to 
avoiding offending his old colleagues, 
but he has disarmed them in advance 
by declaring (that he will not be among 
the contenders for the Democratic 
presidential nomination in 1972. More¬ 
over, with the declaration “ I'm not a 
hater,” he is determined to get along, 
if he can, with his old rival, President 
Nixon, who was careful not to attack 
him personally during the campaign, 
although Vice President Agnew did. 

Mr Humphrey’s ambition, at the age 
of 59, is to climax his career by being 
appointed Secretary of State or ambas¬ 



Happy days are here again 


sador to the United Nations. This would 
require the ejection of a Democratic 
President. The new Humphrey is as 
comball folksy as ever on the surface, 
but underneath he is deadly serious and 
coolly, realistically calculating his next 
moves. In the Senate he will not be 
able to poach on areas staked out by 
fellow Democrats (for example, Senator 
Edmund Muskie’s environmental turf). 
But he expects to lay claim to a place 
on the Agriculture Committee (for the 
benefit of his constituents in Minnesota), 
to one on the Appropriations Com¬ 
mittee (for its power) and to one on 
the Government Operations Committee 
(a good forum for his urban pro¬ 
grammes and ideas for governmental 
reform). 

High on the list of his aims is a $6 
billion domestic development bank to 
provide low-interest funds for cities in 
crisis. This idea is borrowed from his 
past, and he has Professor Walter 
Heller, former chairman of the Presi¬ 
dent's Council of Economic Advisers, 
working on it. Professor Wilbur Cohen, 
formerly Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare, 'has drafted “ kiddy care '* 
for him, a scheme for better health and 
nutrition. Mr Humphrey also has a 
“ national service ” plan to relieve unem¬ 
ployment. He wants the budget-makers 
to hold regional hearings before making 
final decisions and would set up a joint 
congressional committee on national 
goals and another cm national security 
to restore some of Congress’s power over 
diplomatic decisions and questions of 
war and peace. In his heart Mr 
Humphrey sees himself as a political 
scientist as well as a master campaigner 
and deft legislative manipulator in the 
Senate's inner circle. 


A 
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California swings 

FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT 

1. Up the Democrats 

California’s Democrats are on the way 
up again : this week's elections left no 
doubt abouit that. Now what they need 
is a leader of sufficient weight to 
attract financial support and to win 
back the governorship in 1974, when Mr 
Reagan, who has been the focus of the 
Republican reaction in California, has 
promised ito retire. He was re-elected 
this week as expected, but his majority 
was smaller than in 1966. Moreover, 
in defeating Mr Unruh he rid the 
Democrats of a man who has in the 
past been one of the most divisive 
factors in the party. Governor Reagan, 
of course, pulled a number of other 
Republicans back into state office with 
him but the Democratic son of the last 
Democratic Governor will be secretary 
of state. Most important for the 
Democrats, however, is their regained 
control of both houses of the state 



wood. Charges and counter-charges 
about this made an unpleasant ending 
to a contest which Representative John 
Tunney, a son of the famous old prize 
fighter, could have won without them. 
A toothy young man, looking and act¬ 
ing like a composite Kennedy brother, 
he campaigned hard in the middle of 
the road ; he was certainly helped by 
the now serious unemployment in 
California's aerospace industry. 


His father's son 

PROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CHICAGO 
The high level, “ talk sense ” campaign 
of Mr Adlai Stevenson III brought a 
Democratic sweep on Tuesday. He may 
have won by even more votes than the 
margin of 571,000 which gave his 
father the governorship of Illinois in 
1948. Pocketbook issues, particularly 
inflation, also helped. The Democrats 
have captured, as well, some important 
state offices and most of those in Cook 
County, which contains Chicago. Yet 
President Nixon came three times to 
Illinois and Vice President Aginew came 
four times, to save the seat of Senator 
Ralph Smith, the amiable but dull 
Republican who was appointed to fill 
the seat of the late Everett Dirksen. 

Mr Stevenson personally thanked Mr 
Daley, the Mayor of Chicago, before 
going off to bed while the votes were 
still pouring in. He had something to 
thank him for: a margin of 490,000 
votes in Chicago. But Mr Stevenson 
also ran well in what had been expected 
to be Smith territory, the conservative 


legislature which will have the job 
of redrawing the boundaries of 
California’s congressional districts. 

Governor Reagan’s coat-tails were 
not powerful enough to pull Senator 
George Murphy back to Washington. 
Nor was the special effort that his 
fellow Calufomdan, President Nixon, 
made on Mr Murphy’s behalf at two 
huge rallies in San Jos6 and Anaheim 
at the end of last week. Not even the 
violent demonstration at San Jos6 when 
the President’s oar was mobbed could 
save Mr Murphy. Indeed, the 
exaggerated build-up which he and 
other Republicans, including the 
President himself, gave to this 
unpleasant incident in television 
addresses and full-page advertisements 
in the newspapers—“ the decision will 
be between anarchy and law-and- 
order ”—may have alienated more 
support than it attracted. Californians 
are discriminating voters, as they 
showed once again in this election. 
Some of them have even suggested that 
the protest at San Jos£ was encouraged, 
or was at least not checked, by Repub¬ 
lican officials who thought that it 
would help their party's candidates. 

But Mr Murphy, whose film <*reer 
had not qualified him for service in 
the United States Senate, had earned 
his defeat by his ineffective sojourn 
there. His poor health also counted 
against him as did accusations that his 
congressional record had been influ¬ 
enced by his financial arrangements 
with a private corporation in Holly¬ 


2. Reaction against 
reaction 

Nothing demonstrates more clearly the 
change in California’s political climate 
than the victory of Mr Wilson Riles, 
a highly qualified black, in the contest 
for state superintendent of public 
instruction. Until just before the elec¬ 
tion it seemed useless to hope that he 
would succeed in ousting the narrow¬ 
minded, ambitious Dr Max Rafferty 
who had mobilised all the right-wing 
sympathies in the state to keep himself 
in office for eight years. But Dr Rafferty 
had himself brought politics into the 
school system by running unsuccessfully 
for the Senate as a Republican in 1968. 
Even more damagingly, he had paid 
more attention to such emotional topics 
as sex education and drugs than to 
standards of education in a state which 
has always prided itself on the quality 
of its schools. Legislators, realising he 
could not be trusted to make good use 
of the money that they might give him, 
had refused his requests for funds. Thus 
the educational system deteriorated 
further. 

Mr Riles a member of Dr Rafferty’s 
staff, campaigned hard and won the 
backing of newspapers, teachers and 
school boards all over the state and of 
many establishment figures. The final 
swing to Mr Riles came when Dr 
Rafferty launched a smear campaign 
with racist overtones which proved that 
Dr Rafferty himself was not good 
enough for the job. 


suburbs and rural areas. 

Earlier in the campaign, strange to 
say, it was far from certain that Mr 
Stevenson could count on party 
regulars to turn out the vote for him. 
But a scandal involving Cook County’s 
Democratic assessor, Mr Patrick 
Cullerton, embarrassed the Democratic 
organisation in Chicago. 

The Cullerton episode changed the 
minds of some of Mayor Daley's 
strategists. At first they had opposed 
Mr Stevenson because they were not 
certain of his loyalty to the party and 
to Chicago’s city hall. But, in despera¬ 
tion, they passed the word that there 
would be money and workers for Mr 
Stevenson, (the top-of-the^ticket can¬ 
didate. Their theory, that if voters 
started with Mr Stevenson they would 
go right down the Democratic column, 
proved correct; even the embarrassing 
Mr Cullerton was returned. 

Vice President Agnew applied one 
of his favourite labels to Mr Stevenson : 
“radical liberal." In New York or 
California Mr Stevenson would look 
like a moderate. But in conservative 
Illinois he does look like a liberal, even 
though, like other Democrats all over 
the country, he was forced by the 
pressures of the campaign to come out 
for tougher measures against crime and 
disorder. For himself, Mr Stevenson 
says he is committed to the u vital 
centre in our politics—the mainstream 
of American politics, committed to 
reason, to persuasion, to peaceful 
dissent.’’ 


y> 
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Students cool off 

Campaigning is not all bright lights 
and sweet music. It is a hard, often 
dreary, often unrewarding job. When 
it came to the crunch this year—who 
wanted to drop leaflets at house after 
house after house—many students 
found that they had more exciting 
things to do. Others felt that the candi¬ 
dates were not worth their support. 
Even the liberal Democrat, Mr John 
Tunney, the new Senator frum Cali¬ 
fornia, excited little enthThere 
were notable exceptions, however, such 
as Father Drinan in Massachusetts. 
And some students, often political 
scientists on leave from their universi¬ 
ties, have been working full time in 
campaign headquarters. 

After the intervention in Cambodia 


What the census 

When the next national election comes 
round, some states will find themselves 
voting for fewer members of the House 
of Representatives. Others will be choos¬ 
ing more. By 1972, the results of the 
decennial census taken last spring will 
have led automatically to redistribution 
of the 435 seats in the House. 

Preliminary results show that Cali¬ 
fornia, the biggest gainer of population, 
will have five more Representatives than 
its current 38. Florida will have three 
more; Colorado, Texas, Arizona and 
Connecticut will gain one each. Among 
the losers New York and Pennsylvania 
will surrender two. each—a further 
erosion of their national influence. 

There were few surprises in the 
Census Bureau's findings. Although 
these will not be formally presented to 
President Nixon until December 1st, 
the general outline.and much of the 
detail is known already. The population 
has grown by 20.9 per cent since i960; 
there arc how something more than 
204 million Americans. Tbe population 
has shifted from the city to the suburbs, 
from the hinterlands to the coasts, from 
the north-east to the south and south¬ 
west. 

What is remarkable is how Americans 
are gravitating toward the sun. Whether 
the advances of the aerospace industry 
were responsible—Texas, California and 
Florida are the big space states—or 
simply the improvements in air- 
conditioning is hard to say. Never¬ 
theless, the south, which has long been 
the most populous of the four major 
regions of the United States, showed 
•the greatest gain in numbers. More than 
60 per cent of Americans now live in 
the 16-state region, from Delaware 
through Texas and Oklahoma and 


people talked hopefully about the 
involvement of students within 
the political system. Universities across 
the country considered imitating the 
“ Princeton Plan ” giving students a 
two-week break in which to campaign. 

But only about 30 of the country's 
2,500 universities gave their students 
time off and many of them only offered 
a few days. Most students have treated 
these short (breaks as holidays. The 
Movement for a New Congress, the 
organisation which was set up at 
Princeton University in the wake of 
the Cambodian crisis, lost its initial 
drive. It failed to attract anywhere 
near the initial target of 100,000 
student campaigners for the 150 candi¬ 
dates that it endorsed. Teachers have 
not been giving a lead in political 
activity ; in some states they fear repri¬ 
sals from university authorities and 


saw 

including the District of Columbia. 

The most notable change has been 
the growth of the suburbs at the expense 
of the cities. While central cities grew 
by only 4.7 per cent, the suburban 
areas around them grew by 25.6 per 
cent. There are now more people living 
in the suburbs than there arc in the 
cities or in what are called 
“ non-metropolitan areas. 1 ' 

Smaller thriving cities like Miami or 
Houston are continuing to grow rapidly 
but of the largest cities, those with more 
then 2 million people, only Los 
Angeles showed an increase. Philadel¬ 
phia has fallen below 2 million for 
the first time since 1940. Cleveland has 
slipped from eighth to eleventh on the 
population charts. New York City has 
held fairly steady—it is now about 7.7 
million—but its surrounding metropo¬ 
litan area has grown and, with more 
than 11 million, New York is still the 
biggest metropolitan area in the country. 

Almost to a man, mayors of large 
cities arc furious with the census. 
Washington, DC, for wimple has been 
shown to have fewer than the 800,000 
people on which it has based its pro¬ 
jections for the next few years. More 
than local pride is involved. Official 
population statistics are the basis 
for all kinds of formulae for sharing 
revenues. Birmingham, Alabama, said 
by the census to have lost 12 per cent 
of its population, stands to lose about 
$500,000 in revenues from state and 
local taxes on petrol, drink and 
cigarettes. Anchorage, Alaska, will lose 
from $100,000 to $200,000 if the count 
giving it fewer than 50,000 people is 
right. Mayor Lindsay of New York City 
told a congressional hearing that the 
census takers were often inept, tactless 


state legislators. 

President Nixon's peace initiatives 
undoubtedly did much to restore 
traditional apathy among students; 
the economy and law-and-order were 
not such burning issues for most of 
them. The candidates themselves also 
did much to dampen the enthusiasm of 
their young supporters. They kept an 
eagle eye on student helpers ; only 
the tidy and the well-dressed were 
allowed loose on the electorate. 

What Game to light during this 
campaign was that student support, 
such as it was, was not confined to the 
ranks of the liberals. Conservative 
candidates also had their loyal and 
often very effective cohorts. In New 
York some 4,000 young campaigners 
turned out for Mr James Buckley, the 
Conservative party candidate for the 
Senate seat. 

and generally unqualified to extract 
information from slum-dwellers, many 
of whom do not apeak English. 

But the Census Bureau is holding up 
under fire. Its new and controversial 
“ postal census ’’ method seems to have 
worked. It sent through the post census 
questionnaires to about two-thirds of all 
the population. Most of these were 
returned complete. As for the rest, the 
foot soldiers of the census seem to have 
tracked them down. In Washington, 

DC, for example, an extensive recheck 
of hundreds of names supposedly missed 
by t'hc census found only 20 to have 
been genuinely overlooked. 

The sorriest fact uncovered by the 
census is that the black population, by 
and large, has not joined the exodus to 
the suburbs. The blacks remain in the 
cities in greater concentrations than 
before. The polarisation of the United 
States into two nations, one black, one 
white, seems to be proceeding along 
the fateful lines predicted a few years 
ago by the National Advisory Com : 
mittee on Civil Disorders. This division 
may be offset somewhat by the changing 
racial composition of the south. Once 
most of the American Negroes lived 
there; now they are divided equally 
between the south and the rest of the 
country. And the south, in other 
respects, is less isolated. For the first 
time since 1870, more people moved, 
into the south than left it. It led the 
country in rate of improvements in pay, 
standards of education and urbanisation. 

If the preliminary results are interest¬ 
ing, the final results of the census, when 
seen in all their statistical glory—includ¬ 
ing number of bathtubs and divorces— 
will be more fascinating still. They are 
so valuable in fact for political and 
economic planning at every level of the 
national life that there is pressure on 
Congress to require that the census be 
taken every five, not every ten, years. 




"At one time, to go to some of our villages 
was like travelling back four hundred years. 
Now modern communications are spreading 
the present throughout Mexico, but we 
still hold on to what was good in the past." 

MEXICAN ARTIST FERNANDO BEL AIN 

If you need a nationwide microwave 
communications system, to transmit 
both telephone and television, come to 
ITT. Mexico did. 


In Mexico and 125 othei countries, ITT provides products and services 
ranging from home television sets to computer-based, electronic telephone systems. 
Principal ITT telecommunications and electronics companies In the UK are: 
Standard Telephones and Cables; Standard Telecommunication Laboratories; 

ITT Semiconductors; ITT Creed; ITT KB. 

International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation. European Headquarters. 
ITT Europe Inc., Boulevard de I'Empereur 11, B-1000 Brussels. Belgium. 

•ERVINO PEOPLE AND NATIONS EVERYWHERE 
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this first aluminium 
cooking utensil. 


/ 




1924 Alcoa* started the aluminium 
furniture business with a simple set of 
chairs. Today, aluminium is an 
important feature of modern furniture 
design, adding bright accents for 
home and office, and lending strength 
8nd lightweight for leisure living styles. 

•Trademark 



198 $ Our packaging development 
experts came up with another first— 
a closure that makes baby bottles 
tamperproof, ready for use in a 
second, and completely disposable. 
At Alcoa we call it CDU (Completely 
Disposable Unit). Nursing mothers 
call it the best idea in baby care since 
talcum powder. 



1972 Alcoa, with Its talent for 
innovation, is exploring new ways 
to ease the world's housing shortage. 
One promising concept using auto¬ 
mation features modular homes 
pre-fabricated of Alcoa aluminium, 
then transported to the building site. 



Ideas at Alcoa don’t 
remain Ideas for long. 


As the world’s largest 
aluminium company, 
we turn them Into 
household words 
overnight. 


Give some thought 
astohowAlcoa’8 
capabilities could fit 
into your planning, 
your future, your 
community. 


For innovations In aluminium, 
consider Alcoa first 


ALCOA 


Alcoa of Great Britain Ltd. 
Alcoa House, 

Droitwlch, Worcestershire. 





London^ Nal terminal... fw 

You're looking at the No.1 Passenger Terminal 
at London Airport. Certainly the most modern 
passenger terminal in Britain, probably in Europe, 
and possibly in the world. 

It was specially built for BEA passengers by the British Airports Authority. Tailor-made 
to suit our requirements—and yours. (The same way we had the Trident built—the 
world's only made-to-measure passenger plane. You can afford this kind of 

perfectionism when you're as big as BEA.) 
So in No. 1 Terminal you can count on the smoothest possible service. A fully 





Europe^ Nal airline...natu rally 

computerised reservation and check-in system. An automatic baggage system, 
monitored through closed-circuit television, to get your luggage through to you 
quickly. A loudspeaker system that actually lets you hear the flight 
announcements. Full soundproofing and air-conditioning. A comprehensive 
shopping arcade. Transfers to Inter-Britain flights within the terminal. All in 
a spacious, comfortable relaxed environment. And here's the 
catch-we're keeping it all to ourselves. Only if you fly to or from 
the Continent with BEA will you get to use No.1 Terminal. 

How unfair can you get 



NT+ttll 


Nal in Europe 
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But will it fly? No 



Some of our best friends are pilots, and they 
know their work would hardly get off the ground 
without Dunlop’s Aviation Division. There are over 
100 different types of aircraft-for international 
airlines, national air forces and businessmen's 
city-hopping-that are kitted up by us. 

Not only with tyres, wheels and brakes, but 
de-icing systems and jet engine components, right 
the way down to the pilot's control handle. 

Take our anti-skid systems, for example. Just 
imagine what a relief it is for a pilot to have those 
to rely on when he’s landing 150 tons of aircraft at 
over 100 m.p.h. He can keep a close eye on vital 
dials, while the anti-skid controls do their duty- 
controlling brake pressure-automatically. 

There are a great many pieces in the Dunlop 
Aviation jigsaw. From the five hundred specialised 
components our Precision Rubbers Division put 
into each Concorde, to the world-wide service 
we provide. 

And we don't just equip existing planes. Vertical 
take-off and landing planes are already saving air 
space in military and naval operations. We will 
eventually have them making better use of our 
crowded civilian airports, too, by reducing stack¬ 
ing problems and cutting runway costs. 

With QD years of aviation development under our 
seat belt.^we're flying high into the future. 

^INIMEOP 










WO would like to send you a brochure about Patek Philippe watches with blue coloured 18 ct. gold dials. Also the list of jewellers to 
whom we have entrusted the distribution of our watches. The address: Patek Philippe. Customer Service. P.O. Box 35. Maidenhead, Berks. 
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In full swing 

THE PENDULUM YEARS 

By Bernafrd Levin. 

Cape. 451 pages. 50s. 

The island is crowded with rascals, 
humbugs, rogues, pedants, liars, knaves 
and fools, chiefly fools. There never 
was Britain like it before, and there 
never was anathema pronounced like 
this before. He would make us weep if 
he had not already set us laughing at 
ourselves. It is brilliant. It is all true. 
And there is precious little hope left 
for us. That is, there would be if this 
were all that had happened in Britain, 
and outside it, in the 1960s. But Mr 
Levin does not have a balancing sort 
of mind, which usually goes with a 
turgid sort of typewriter: he has a 
clear and lucid and logical one, and 
he uses it to tell us things forcefully. 
He has, too, a fine eye for folly, and 
the 1960s kept it busy. 

T here is Mr Wilson, for a start, and 
as a start (unless it were Mr David 
Frost, who almost seems to be Mr 
Levin’s man of the decade). He is not 
a bad study, at least in illustrating Mr 
Levin’s technique. Mr Levin does not 
hate anyone, sa he cannot hate Mr 
Wilson: he pities him. But what is 
singled out for detailed appraisal about 
Mr Wilson’s years in government ? 
Why, his two finest hours: the Torrey 
Canyon affair and the invasion of 
Anguilla. One might as well judge 
King Canute by what he said to the 
tide—as popular history has done. Mr 
Levin leaves King Harold II transfixed 
by an arrow : “ a man of straw.” He 
is kinder, if that is the word, to the 
other Harold who ruled over us, Mr 
Macmillan, perhaps because, having 
studied Mr Macmillan for years in the 
Commons, Mr Levin is more aware of 
things that went on behind that mask. 
He acknowledges the wind of change 
speech and the turning towards Eu¬ 
rope, but finds him unnecessarily de¬ 
vious : “ he lacked the nerve to say 
that that was what he was about, and 
instead did good by stealth, and 
blushed to find it fame/’ 

These are the only politicians he has 
any real time for: Lord Hailsham is 
simply stepped on for what he said 



Levin cries havoc 


about Mr Profumo on television, Mr 
Henry Brooke is pummelled again but 
chiefly, it seems, for old time’s sake, 
and Mr George Brown’s irregularities 
are wisely beneath his notice. Mr Jen¬ 
kins gets two favourable mentions, but 
neither of them as a politician. T here 
is a first-class passage on the death of 
Churchill, but it is concerned with the 
national identity, not politics. 

Industry Ls, inevitably, represented 
by the QEa, the Concorde and the 
Beeching cuts, about all of which Mr 
Levin is admirably trenchant, but also, 
curiously, by the Kniightsbridgc under¬ 
pass and an intractable ticket machine 
on the Victoria line. It is significant of 
the whole approach that Mr Levin is, 
if anything, almost more perturbed by 
the moral cowan!ice of the Norwich 
Union board than about anything else 
in business and finance. It is refresh¬ 
ing, though, to catch the kind word 
for Mr John Bloom : “ whatever he 
may or may not have done vis-a-vis 
the law, he had without question im¬ 
proved the sector of British industry 
that he had entered.” The trade 
unions, of which not even that can be 
said, are dealt with condignly. 

The great strength of the book is 
the continuous upsetting of trends, 
fancies, fads and fashionable band¬ 
wagons. None of the major enemies of 
reason or taste in the 1960s is left out: 
Wedgwood Bean, Tariq Ali, Tynan, 
Bertrand Russell, McLuhan, David 
Bailey, St Mugg himself, Conor Cruise 
O’Brien, you name them, he's got them 


pinned down. It is a remarkable 
achievement, done in language that 
cries out to lie read aloud and with a 
wit that the victims (well, the less pom¬ 
pous ones) may even recognise. And 
those who have been icsponsible, in 
newspapers and on television, for 
allowing all these gurus and fables to 
stalk the land, the Maharishis, Ron 
Hubbards, Hochhuths, Vanessas, 
Fatherly legends, train robl>er cults and 
the rest, have .most cause to be em¬ 
barrassed. It should l)c very r salutary, 
both on the left and the right. 

Where has Mr Levin found conso¬ 
lation ? Sometimes at the theatre and 
the opera, .sometimes (when lx>oks of 
literary merit have triumphed over Her 
Majesty’s judges) in the law courts. 
But the message is still that we are all 
lost, lost utterly. So the next question 
must be why Mr Levin should take the 
trouble to write this, his first, book if 
that is all he has to tell us. And the 
answer can only be that the stridency 
and selectivity are deliberate ; that he 
wishes to jerk all those of us who, 
having survived the 1960s, now' look 
back on them as something accom¬ 
plished, into realising that they were 
too often stupidly wasted years ; that 
the causes of our decline as a country, 
not an empire, lie in ourselves and not 
in our stars. It is the b<x>k of a man 
who cares about his country much 
more than the shadowy -procession of 
those nostrum-peddlars he excoriates, 
and is not ashamed to show it. 

The winning streak 

THE WAR OF WORDS 
By Asa Briggs. 

Oxford University Press. 784 pages. 
£6 10s. 


Not war, but wars. The strongest 
impression that the third, superb, sub¬ 
stantial volume of Professor Briggs’s 
history of broadcasting in the United 
Kingdom leaves is of the staggering 
multiplicity—not to say duplicity—of 
wartime broadcasting, of innumerable 
little battles on innumerable fronts. At 
one and the same time the BBC was 
encouraging frugality at home and 
sabotage—probably prematurely—i n 
France ; acting as “ the great 
antiseptic ” with the news bulletins put 
out by the European service ; 
“ ineaconing ” German broadcasts (that 
is, relaying them from British trans¬ 
mitters to confuse enemy planes using 
them for directional purposes); tapping 
other circuits and even telephones ; 
while a separate Political Warfare 
Executive wa& doing its propaganda bit 
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(c) ' . . . and in the bS&utiful second 
movement comes a passage in which the 
strings make a last appeal to us to use 
cold water for washing 

Punoh, 12 August. 1942. 


to undermine the morale of the 
German forces. True, the BBC's 
field was narrowed by the shut-down 
of what its own handbook described as 
the 11 ideal ‘ black-out ’ entertainment,” 
television, “ without an au revoir ” two 
days before war began ; but Professor 
Briggs quantifies the Babel of wartime 
broadcasting with devastating effect, In 
1942 British radio output amounted to 
440,000 words a day—80,000 addressed 
to people at home—while by August, 
1944, BBC monitoring service was 
listening to about i£ million words a 
day in 32 languages. 

Duplicity was natural, if sometimes 
self-defeating. European listeners were 
canny enough to switch from one 
British station to another, to see if 
they confirmed or contradicted each 
other. Indeed it seems astonishing, a 
quarter of a century later, how naive 
both the propagandists and* the anti¬ 
propagandists were. Professor Briggs 
has—how excellently—attempted to 
avoid looking at the past from the 
fleeting vantage point of the present. 
Yet to anyone too young or too 
forgetful to remember those years, the 
innocetlce—or is it arrogance ?—of the 
simple division of overseas broadcasting 
into “ white ” and “ black 99 (the white 
being the programmes put out by the 
BBC, aiming to tell the truth if not 
the whole truth, the black being those 
of the PWE, aiming to tell as many 
lies ar* was expedient or effective), 
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$fet the distinction was 
i just between the two 
" between the types of 
artly this was because 
went to war at the age 
so unsophisticated that so 
casting, propaganda—par- 
Britain. For example, the 
rtime home broadcasts were 
that the public was provoked 


protest; it todk; lime iof the 
penny to drop that the best, way to, 
generate enthusiasm was not .neces¬ 
sarily to have a senior civil “ servant 
read out a magisterial message. Thus 
the idea that nuances, careful editing 
and all the other distorting arts of 
which modern broadcasters are now 
so frequently accused could make for 
more effective propaganda that down¬ 
right lies took time to develop.' 

This does not mean that the BBC 
did not fight many battles for free 
and truthful broadcasts with the 
Ministry of Information ; Professor 
Briggs’s admirably detailed account is 
full of such tussles. But then the BBC 
was lucky, as Britain was lucky. From 
the nadir of 1941, when relations 
between the BBC and the ministry 
were at their worst, both were on a 
winning streak. It was a gamble that 
the establishment of a reputation for 
telling the truth would pay off, but as 
Britain moved from a position of 
inferiority to one of superiority, it 
obviously did. The point is that it paid 
off in propaganda terms. The 
fact that people in Europe believed 
what the BBC said helped the political 
warfare effort. And when it was all 
over, the BBC had an immeasurably 
enhanced reputation. If words, as 
Professor Briggs says, do not win wars, 
victory did a lot for the BBC. 

Knackers 


THE NEW PRIESTHOOD 
By Joan Bakewell and 
Nicholas Garnham. 

Allen Lane . 315 pages . 50s . 


“ Top ” television people, are chronic 
worriers, terrible gossips. Usually only 
other, fringe television people feel a 
need to pay attention. Unfortunately 
two such, Mrs Bakewell and Mr Gam- 
ham, conceived the notion of putting 
the tape recorder before some 80 of 
what they call “ The New Priesthood,” 
and “ getting it on the record.” Pre¬ 
dictably what they got was half-baked, 
shredded theorising on two levels: 
premature self-congratulations from 
those still clinging to some sort of 
executive chair, pathetic self-justifica¬ 
tion from the handful whose chair has 
been whipped away. The co-authors 
then appear to have fallen out with one 
another because the linking observa¬ 
tions gallop off in a variety of different 
directions. All in all, baffling for any¬ 
one who does not know the scene, 
boring for those who do. 

One is grateful for the odd moment 


: Wh$n t^e 'pitvailinjg blandness of the 
priesthood Is fractionally pierced. $9 
frank ^u^ who/kndWs a lo&d of old 
tatt when he sees it, has the grace to 
acknowledge that “ most of the work 
is mediocre, and most of the work as 
uninspired.” And David 'Frost, surpris¬ 
ingly, gets closest to exploding the 
myth of telly, the all-powerful manipu¬ 
lator. “ What television can do is to 
articulate something maybe 18 months 
before the individual person would 
have done. You can edge them in a 
direction they were already intending 
to go.” Hardly world-shattering stuff, 
but set against the rhetoric of ratings, 
audience inheritance and excellence, a 
moment of almost pure gold. 

For his pains Frost is assigned to the 
light entertainment section of the book, 
which even his worst enemies—and 
there are many—might regard as harsh. 
More oddly, one Rowan Ayers of the 
BBC presentation department who 
presides over the self-indulgences of 
Late Night Line-up is allowed to kick 
off the section on current affairs. Per¬ 
haps this is simply a tribute from Mrs 
Bakewell to her boss ; more likely a 
none-too-subtle recognition of the pre¬ 
vailing fad that presentation is all. 

The work costs 50 bob, a sum per¬ 
haps better put aside as a contribution 
towards colour rental and a colour 
licence. Certainly this supposedly inside 
look at the workings of the television 
mind, BBC or ITV variety, is no sub¬ 
stitute for, say, Wimbledon in colour. 
What’s worse, it’s sad even when it’s 
funny, as when Dennis Potter retails 
a memo received from Humphrey Bur¬ 
ton, a one-time London Weekend 
executive. Memo reads : “ I really 
must draw the line at ‘bollocks.’ May I 
suggest ‘ knackers.’ ” You may indeed. 

Affected or 
disaffected ? 

THE NAPOLEONISTS 
By E. Tang ye Lean. 

Oxford University Press . 416 pages . 
705. 

.. . "" 1 1 - - t — ■■■■ — 1 

This is a puzzling book. In parts it is 
interesting and agreeable. As a whole 
it seems a failure. And this is a pity 
because its main point is to exist as 
a whole. It is a study firstly of those 
people who during the Napoleonic 
wars were admirers of Napoleon and 
expressed some sort of a preference for 
Napoleon to George III and the estab¬ 
lishment of his time We are concerned 
with Charles James Fox, Lord and 
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Lady Holland, Byron, Hazlitt, Godwin 
and Leigh Hunt, amongst others. But 
then Mr Lean goes on to study some 
of those people of the twentieth 
century who have admired foreign 
dictators, and we are concerned with 
Lloyd George (and his admiration for 
Hitler) and with Kingsley Martin, 
Kim Philhy, Burgess and Maclean, 
who were amongst those who admired 
Stalin and the Soviet L T nion. It is the 
first section of the hook which is 
the longer and the more carefully 
researched. 

At various points the author puts 
forward observations concerning the 
common characteristics of “ the 
Napoleonists.” He suggests* that there 
is a comparison in terms of the pre¬ 
vailing climate of opinion. In 
eighteenth century England political 
and religious emancipation had been 
moving fairly swiftly, but the American 
and French revolutions brought this 
movement to an end. There was a 
dramatic reversal of fortunes between 
the forces of change and those of 
conservatism. Similarly, in the 1930s 
the failure of Labour and the successful 
formation of the National government 
also brought an end to hope of reform 
and progress. It is in these circum¬ 
stances that Napoleonists flourish. 

But each individual “ Napoleonist,” 
or ,at least a significant number of 
them, shares particular characteristics : 
often a father who plays a significant 
role, being both the object of love and 
hate ; social origins which are a cause 
of exclusion or of shame ; and personal 
traits, such as a love of travel, a pas¬ 
sion for animals, being a natural actor, 
stammering and so on. 

It is all the more difficult to know 
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what to make of this because the 
author has been extraordinarily 
thorough in his research and has an 
inordinate taste for detail. We ‘ learn 
a great deal about Holland House and 
about its inhabitants ; almost too 
much. And is it necessary to be told 
that Guy Burgess was descended from 
an old Huguenot family, and from the 
de Moncey who received Napoleon’s 
ashes as governor of the Invalides 
Basically, too, one cannot help but 
feel that a number of considerations 
are being forgotten. There were many 
reasons why people in England 
welcomed the French Revolution and 
*hese can be analysed. It is possible 
to reflect on why, even after his defeat, 
Napoleon was (and, in away, remains) 
a subject of admiration and interest. It 
is also possible to wonder why 
some men have become traitors or have 
sought the strange deception of being 
spies. But it is not wise to do all this 
in one book. And although Mr Lean 
defines his terms and sets his objectives 
carefully and learnedly, the result is 
disappointing. 

Philippe the Last 

MARSHAL RETAIN ~ 

By Richard Griffiths. 

Constable . 398 pages. 80s. _ 

Mr Griffiths opens his most welcome 
study with what is in effect a 90-page 
essay on Petain’s generalship in 
the 1914-1B war. It is by no means the 
only thing of its kind, even in English ; 
but it is most uncommonly judicious. 
If its main points are not new, they 
are conclusive. Mr Griffiths (who, in his 
care to be intelligible, is occasionally 
repetitive) twice quotes approvingly 
General Fayolle’s remark that if one 
had combined the good qualities of 
Foch and Petain one could have created 
a leader complete in every way ; but 
getting the balance right in that com¬ 
parison is child’s play beside accur¬ 
ately measuring Petain against Haig. 
Fortunately Mr Griffiths does not suc¬ 
cumb to fashionable Haigolatry. He 
clearly establishes Petain’s superiority as 
a tactician to the other principal Allied 
generals ; but lays equal stress on his 
weakness as a strategist (he was a pes¬ 
simist), which emerged so clearly (like 
Haig’s) in March, 1918, that a reader 
can only say thank God for Foch and 
Glemenceau. 

Mr Griffiths also emphasises Petain’s 
empathy for his soldiers: a humanity 
which, as much as his tactful skill, set 
him apart from the other military chiefs 
and explains his success in ending the 
1917 mutinies. But the author has 
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deepei concerns. He set out to discover 
how the man of Verdun became the 
man of Vichy ; and can now assure us 
that Petain’s 1940 actions “ were the 
natural product of his views and 
actions in previous years,’’ unaffected 
by senility. The fascination of this book 
is that of following Mr Griffiths’s 
patient exposition of his theme : of 
watching destiny entrap the Marshal. 
The finished portrait is utterly con¬ 
vincing. 

It is that of a man whom G 61 ine, in 
a. passage effectively cited, called the 
last king of France —Philippe le 
Dernier. (That was in 1957, before 
General de Gaulle renewed the lilies.) 
Venerable, benevolent, commonplace, 
devoted to France, Petain undoubtedly 
played a kingly role during his four 
years as head of state. Arguing back¬ 
wards, we can see in his unhappy but 
not quite ignoble decline and fall from 
power an exit much like those of the 
Bourbons in 1848 and 1830. Like 
earlier monarch*, he paid a high price 
for his political inadequacies, and com¬ 
mitted few crimes hut manv blunders. 

His unpardonable mistake was to 
accept the crown at all. He consis¬ 
tently did what he could to spare his 
people the worst penalties of their 
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defeat. But the course he took, while 
unlikely to propitiate Hitler for long, 
was certain to dishonour France and 
divide her from the Anglo-Saxons—a 
serious matter, if they won after all. 
Petain did not think they would. His 
crime was defeatism, a state of mind 
arising from his pessimism, his long¬ 
standing distrust of the English, and his 
soldierly distaste for French parlia¬ 
mentary politics. It mattered because, 
misled by vanity, he had as Marshal 
of France accepted a symbolic stature 
out of all proportion to his real ability. 
His obsolete rhilitary science grievously 
weakened France during the entre deux 
guerres ; but after the resultant defeat 
a deluded nation fell at his feet as at 
those of a saviour. P£tain, not realis¬ 
ing how much he was out of his depth, 
accepted the part. Now, he fancied 
(while Europe fell apart) was the 
moment to reconstruct France accord¬ 
ing to the dreams of the old French 
Right (Mr Griffiths, its literary his¬ 
torian, is very good on this topic). The 
best that can be said of his fantasies is 
that at least they were nobler than the 
other defeatist dream, that of Laval, 
who proposed to tame Hitler by the 
methods of the corridors of the Palais 
Bourbon. Fortunately the French came 
before long to see straighter than the 
leader they had so unwisely trusted. 
Thank God for De Gaulle. 


One and one makes... 

LATERAL THINKING 

By Edward de Bono. 

Ward LocK Educational . 300 pages . 
55s. 


Imagine for a moment that the rules of 
the game in (mathematics were aban¬ 
doned and one is faced with the* 



of the symbols (in this case i) on 
either side of the sign. It is possible 
to project a considerable number of 
possible combinations of the symbols. 
Conventionally, still hamstrung by the 
system, we could have n or perhaps 
— or we could become more adven¬ 
turous with L, T, V, X and so on. 
Now a new dimension is added to the 
problem: which of the possible solu¬ 
tions to the problem -is the best, the 
most appropriate answer in the cir¬ 
cumstances? It is a change from 
generating possible solutions to evaluat¬ 
ing solutions in terms of circumstance. 
The essence of Edward de Bono's 
“ lateral thinking ” lies in generating 
as many original solutions to problems 
as possible. Briefly, he believes that 
current educational practice leads to 
thinking skills that are trapped in a 
traditional sequential logic. Creativity, 
in his terms, is a case of an individual 
breaking out of this strait-jacket 
sequence with original alternatives. 

His textbook is beautifully presented. 
Eye-catching, clear, neat—clean some¬ 
how. The book has been “ packaged ” 
most attractively in psychological terms. 
Or perhaps that should be advertising 
terms, because Mr de Bono is a superb 
publicist for himself and his ideas (as 
“ The Thinking Class,” which accom¬ 
panies the textbook, bears witness— 
incidentally, 6s is a bit much for what 
is essentially an advertising booklet). 
The ideas, the situations that are 
suggested for developing lateral think¬ 
ing are novel, stimulating and interest¬ 
ing. It may seem churlish, therefore, 
to suggest that Mr de Bono might not 
be a good modem teacher. The point 
is that teachers are becoming increas¬ 
ingly critical of materials and methods 
and before launching out in the way 
the author suggests, by creating time¬ 
table slots for “ thinking,” teachers 
want to see some kind of validation, 
evaluation of both material and 
method, especially when this comes 
from outside the classroom experience. 
Teachers would be far more likely to 
adopt a textbook of this kind if 
reliability studies and so on were made 
available to them at the same time. 
Are such data as these available ? Can 
teachers get hold of them easily ? 
Have, in fact, experiments been carried 
out in such a way as to provide poten¬ 
tial users of the text with ideas of its 
validity ? Publication of children’s 
examples in Where, the house magazine 
of the Advisory Centre for Education, 
is not an indication of validity or 
reliability, no matter how interesting 
or ingenious those examples may be. 

Lastly, some mention must be made 
of Mr de Bono's use of the term PO, 


“ the laxative of language and think¬ 
ing .. . the device .for carrying out 
lateral think^g**’ He must h^ve his 
tongue in h# Cheek when he suggests 
he wants k to, enter common language, 
like NC>. He must surely £xp$et ,a 
belly-laugh of such thunderous r pip- 
portions, as would shake the foundations 
of the remaining music-halls, ~ 

- " V i * 

The beginning pf 
wisdom _ \ 

AN IDEOLOGY IN POWER : 

REFLECTIONS ON THE RUSSIAN 
REVOLUTION 

By Bertram D. Wolfe. 

Allen & Unwin . 405 pages . 70s. 

This book brings together some 25 
articles written between 1941 and 1969 
by one of America’s leading scholars 
of Soviet affairs. When Mr Wolfe’s 
“ Three who made a Revolution ” was 
first published in New York in 1948 it 
was received with almost universal 
acclaim as a remarkable pioneering 
study in which the author’s painstaking 
confrontation of “ official truth ” with 
the “ truth of the defeated,” his 
“ archaeological method ” of uncover¬ 
ing and juxtaposing successive layers 
of falsehood, enabled him to overcome 
many of the obstacles to historical 
truth erected by the continual Soviet 
rewriting of history. The same skills of 
the historian are apparent in many of 
the essays in the present volume, but 
Mr Wolfe is more than an historian. 
He is the author of several works of 
analysis and prescience, notably 
“ Communist Totalitarianism ” and 
11 Khrushchev and Stalin’s Ghost,” and 
many of the articles in this volume, 
grouped around the question of what 
happens to an ideology in power, fall 
into this category. Sovietology is an 
exacting and difficult art, the interest 
of most contributions being ephemeral, 
but as Professor Leonard Schapiro 
points out in a characteristically gene¬ 
rous foreword to this volume, the 
remarkable feature of Mr Wolfe’s pre¬ 
dictions is that he has nearly always 
been right. 

Mr Wolfe’s analytical method, 
grounded in the theory of totalitarian¬ 
ism, is not one which has commended 
itself to those who indulge in wishful 
thinking concerning the Soviet Union 
and has often been criticised as unduly 
static, allegedly paying insufficient 
attention to the ends pursued by the. 
Soviet political leaders. It does, how¬ 
ever, prevent Him from applying to 
Soviet politics criteria of judgment 
which may be valid for American or 
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British political life but are meaning¬ 
less when transferred to the Russian 
environment, and' it enables him to 
get in some shrewd blows in the final 
essay on the fashionable convergence 
theory. It also gives an impressive 
unity to the essays and articles col¬ 
lected in this volume, making it (in 
Professor Schapiro’s words) “ a kind of 
handbook of totalitarian behaviour.” 
To those who view the concept of 
totalitarianism as an anti-Communist 
slogan in the cold war, Mr Wolfe’s 
essay on the durability of despotism in 
the Soviet system and his articles on 
forced labour or the conditioning of 
culture will doubtless be distasteful. To 
those who believe with Aristotle that 
differentiation is the beginning of wis¬ 
dom and wish to come to grips with 
the distinguishing features of Soviet 
development, this l>ook will provide a 
well-documented factual basis and 
provoke much speculation. 


Poor unfortunate 
faithful motley 

QUEEN ANNE 

By David Green. 

Collins. 399 pages. 70s. 

We have lacked a good biography of 
Queen Anne. Unfortunately Mr 
Green’s book will not fill the gap. It 
has the merits of his earlier biography 
of the Duchess of Marlborough—skilful 
use of manuscript and other sources, 
particularly from b Blenheim, readability, 
and a good deal of attractive and 
sympathetic writing. But essentially 
the hook is a superficial one, concen- 



Queen Anne: personality before politics 


trated on the personal, almost the 
trivial. 

It could perhaps he kigued that that 
is the only realistic way ail which to 
write a biography of Anne. She was 
herself moved largely by personalities, 
often with the worst of results: as Pro¬ 
fessor Kenyon has said, she was “the 
quintessence of ordinariness,” intellec¬ 
tually limited, capable of great private 
affection but in public terms mean- 
spirited arid ungrateful (witness the 
final partings with Godolphin and 
Marlborough), crippled with con¬ 
tinuous illness, a dull, distracted, 
unhappy woman. Mr Green writes 
about her, as a woman, with sympathy 
and sensitivity. His quotations from her 
passionate letters to Sarah Churchill 
are felicitous and moving : he rightly 
emphasises the starving of her affec¬ 
tions, the misery and misfortunes of her 
childlessness and her chronic illnesses, 
the sheer strain of presiding over tur¬ 
bulent and angry ministers at countless 
cabinets. (Professor Plumb has 
re minded us that she attended more 
cabinet meetings than any monarch 
in our history.) Indeed the strength of 
Mr Green's book lies in its account of 
Anne’s relations wtith Sarah Churchill 
and in the details which he gives about 
her health. (In the latter connection 
he has printed for the first time 
interesting extracts from the diary of 
one of Anne’s doctors, Sir David 
Hamilton : a sententious man, but, if 
his veracity is to be trusted, the reci¬ 
pient at the very end of Anne’s life of 
a remarkable confidence on her part in 
favour of the Hanoverian succession.) 

But on the Queen’s reign, in any 
wider context, Mr Green is superficial 
and completely unconvincing. There 
is no depth of analysis or comment 
here. At one point he commits him¬ 
self to the atonishingly superficial judg¬ 
ment that if only the Queen had not 
broken with Marlborough and Godol¬ 
phin “her reign might have proved 
glorious to the end.” This is in keep¬ 
ing with the same continuous covert 
denigration of Harley as disfigured his 
earlier book. And the great events of 
the reign are dither not described at all 
(like the campaigns) or in the most 
perfunctory way (like the union with 
Scotland): they are a background 
frieze only, while attention is concen¬ 
trated on the closet and the sitting 
room. Admittedly it is judging Mr 
Green severely to compare his work 
with. Trevelyan’s three great volumes, 
Or With Mr Baxter's biography of 
William III, but the author of a book 
Which^ purports to be a meaningful 
study cif Queen.Ann^ must be prepared 
to be judged in < * 


Short List 

Policy and, practice ; The .Colleges .of 
Advanced Technology by Tyrell Bur¬ 
gess and John Pratt (Allen Lane, 
£5 5s). The London School of Econo¬ 
mic^, studies on education arc quite the 
best thing of their kind in the all-toe 
rapidly expanding field of books on 
educatidn. This, even at the somewhat 
exorbitant price, is a particularly 
acceptable example; an absorbing mix¬ 
ture of factual history and radical 
theory, with some sharp things to say 
about myopic, or at best inadequately 
thought out, government policy. There 
is much in their CAT story that is rele¬ 
vant to the development of the poly¬ 
technics. The image of the colleges of 
education as lady associate members of 
the higher education club is unkind 
enough to stick ; it is to be hoped that 
many (though not all) of the other 
pungent comments in this admirably 
researched book will strike home too. 

Fidel Castro Speaks by Martin Kenner 
and James Petras (Allen Lane, 70s). 
Fidel Castro, so far as we know, has 
written virtually nothing for publication 
—though there is, he has promised us, 
an autobiography on the stocks. Messrs 
Kenner and Petras have now assembled 
some 300 pages of transcriptions of 
Castro’s broadcast speeches. They have 
been selected, so the compilers tell us, 
as being “most relevant to a North 
American audience ” and “ of most 
interest to the youth of the country— 
blacks, GIs and students—who are 
themselves in struggle.” For the editors, 
Castro can clearly say and do no wrong. 
It would be interesting to see how they 
would explain away Castro’s last July 
26th speech—friade, of course, after the 
writing of this book—in which, with 
commendable honesty, he blames him¬ 
self first and foremost for the present 
parlous state of his country’s economy. 

Antique or fake ? by Charles Hayward 
(Evans, 50s,). Mr Hayward could 
hardly have chosen a more enticing 
title ; antiques are big and small 
business for a vastly increased number 
of people, almost all of whom could 
be fooled by an unscrupulous dealer 
and a reasonably good copy. No book 
can replace years of seeing and feeling 
old furniture, any more than Mr 
Negus’s television demonstrations can, 
but it is well written by an expert and 
there are excellent explanatory line 
drawings in addition to the usual 
murky photographs of eighteenth 
century walnut. Amid a proliferating 
collection of shoddy antiques hooks it 
stands, out.. 
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The copper bottom ? 


Copper prices have now been 
falling for seven months. The 
collapse on the London 
Metal Exchange, froir a 

ton at the end of Mai^hM^a 
low of £450 a ton in October, 
has more than wiped out the 
dramatic rise of 1969. With 
the recent recovery to £470, 
some traders arc hoping that 
copper has bottomed out. But 
the bear points are: 

(1) Stocks on the LME are 
at their highest ever level. 
Last week’s 60,000 metric tons 
compares with a normal stock 
of less than 15,000 tons. 

•(2) Huge increases in the 
capacity 1 of the major pro¬ 
ducers jarc in prospect. The 
chairman of the world's biggest 
copper producer, Mr Jay Par¬ 
kinson of Anacooda, recently 
horrified the industry by fore¬ 
casting that, if all the new 
productive capacity comes into 
use and if demand continues 
on its recent course, there 
would “ theoretically” be a 
surplus stock of 850,000 metric 
tons of copper in 1975. But 
prophets have been wrong 
before. 

In the first quarter of 1970, 


nobody was expecting this 
year’s collapse. Copper econo¬ 
mists were forecasting con¬ 
tinuing shortages and a 
year-end price of around 
£800 a ton on the LME. At 
the end of 1969, the spot 
price had reached £700 per 
ton, the highest for the year. 
After a brief shakeout in 
January, the non-speculative 
buyers who had held off while 
prices looked uncertain came 
bade into the market. Two 
factors were particularly signi¬ 
ficant in causing this rise: the 
settlement of the General 
Electric strike in America, and 
the fact that Anaconda could 
not meet 40% of its March 
shipments following labour 
problems at its Chuquicamata 
andr El Salvador mines in 
Chile. Prices rose by more 
than £100 a ton, to £755 at 
the end of March. LME 
stocks dropped to 10,000 tons. 

The slide since March has 
been attributed to a variety 
of factors, some of which are 
plainly temporary. While the 
American economy continued 
to slow down—the index 
of manufacturing production 


dropped from 170.8 in March 
to 164.0 in September— 
copper consumption in 
America was falling. From 
182,000 tons in March, con¬ 
sumption fell to 151,000 tons 
in August. Since then the strike 
at General Motors, now in its 
seventh week, has caused 
another temporary drop in 
monthly consumption of 12,000 
tons. Stocks in America have 
risen from 163,000 tons to 
205,800 tons. 

Only Japan among the 
major industrial nations has 
maintained its consumption of 
copper in 1970; the United 
States, west Germany, Britain, 
and Japan together account 
for 70% of the free world’s 
use of the metal. But, 
strangely, Japan has contri¬ 
buted to 1970’s slide in prices 
in London. Most of its sup¬ 
plies come on long term con¬ 
tracts, so that, from time to 
time, Japan has surplus 
copper. Since the prices it 
pays are based on LME prices, 
sales of its surplus through 
I^ndon help to reduce its 
copper bill. So far this year 
Japan is thought to have put 
more than 43,000 tons or* to 
the London market. 

Another influence has been 
the effect of the American 
producer price. Unlike the rest 
of the world, American and 
Canadian producers fix their 
own prices rather than use the 
LME or the New York 
Commodity Exchange. Since 
March, 1968, after a nine- 
month strike costing 800,000 


tons in lost production, 
prices have been raised six 
times: to 60 cents per lb in 
April this year, although last 
month it was reduced to 56 
cents a lb. Meanwhile, the 
LME price had climbed to 
around 80 cents a lb last 
March. With American pro¬ 
ducer prices so far below the 
LME, the amount of American 
copper offered to fabricators 
was rationed. These rations 
were based not only on the 
fabricators’ past buying pat¬ 
terns but also on a judgment 
of the producers’ own long¬ 
term benefit. Fabricators who 
received substantial rations 
could therefore afford to buy 
their marginal requirements at 
LME prices and still sell at 
competitive average prices. 
This had the effect both of 
bidding up LME prices and 
of making things more difficult 
for fabricators who were not 
favoured by the producers. 

On a longer and broader 
view, the major influence on 
the industry in the next few 
years must surely be the sub¬ 
stantial prospective increase in 
mining capacity. It has been 
estimated that mining capacity 
is scheduled to increase by 
about 1.9 mn tons, or nearly 
37%, by the end of 1973. 
This would be approximately 
equal to the whole of North 
America’s current mine pro¬ 
duction. The projected 8% 
compound rate of growth is 
nearly double the annual 
average rise in capacity since 
1955. Output, of course, will 
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grow at a slower rate. Phelps 
Dodge has estimated that mine 
output should increase by 
around 7.1% a year to 1973. 

Admittedly nationalisation 
and other political problems 
could delay some of the huge 
projects now being planned. 
Chile’s partial nationalisation 
of Anaconda’s Chuquicamata 
and El Salvador mines in 1969 
established the basis for this 
year’s Zambian ^takeover of 
51 % of the Anglo American 
and Roan Selection mines. 
This is being paid.for 'through 
6% bonds redeemable in 24 
half-yearly instalments. But the 
cave-in at Mufulira, Zambia’s 
second largest mine which 
accounted for 20% of the 
country’s production, could 
seriously damage its ability to 
pay. Copper accounts for 
80% of its export earnings. 

In Chile, current investment 
projects call for an increase 
in total production from this 
year’s expected 870,000 tons 
(compared with 690,000 tons in 
1969) to 1 million tons by 1971. 
The political aiming has been 
unlucky. Sinoe these develop¬ 
ments are w$ll under way, the 
new marxist President Allende 
is unlikely to feel any inhibi¬ 
tions about fulfilling his elec¬ 
tion promise to complete the 
nationalisation of the mines. 
Originally these were to have 
been taken over between 1973 
and 1981. The new govem- 
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ment may not wait so long. 

Possible nationalisation is 
also troubling the mining Com¬ 
panies in Peru. The American- 
owned Southern Peru corpora¬ 
tion is heavily committed to 
Peru. Its agreement to 
develop the 500 million ton 
orebody at Cuajone involves a 
capital commitment of $355 
million. This last point may 
save it The Peruvian govern¬ 
ment could hardly raise $355 
million on its own credit 
.standing; and nationalisation 
may therefore be at least 
delayed. 

Copper consumption *s ob¬ 
viously determined by .manu¬ 
facturing output. If one 
excludes the first two quarters 
of 1969 (which reflect un¬ 
natural increases because of 
the effect of the 1567/68 
strike), the percentage in¬ 
creases in copper consump¬ 
tion have moved fairly closely 
in line with the increase in 
world industrial production. 

Between 1961 and 1966, 
annual consumption of copper 
rose by 5^6% in the non- 
communist world, excluding 
America. In America the in¬ 
crease was 9.4%. After 1966, 
tight supply limited consump¬ 
tion, The rate of growth over 
the next few years is generally 
expected to be between 4% 
and 5%. This implies a corres¬ 
ponding growth of industrial 
output in the major manufac¬ 


turing countries — America, 
Germany, Britain and Japan 
—of a bit more than that. Oil 
the most .recent evidence this 
could be a hard target to hit. 

The net result of 4% to 5% 
growth in annual demand and 
of the expected 7% annual 
increase in copper output is Mr 
Parkinson’s theoretical surplus 
of 250,000 tons in 1971, 
320,000 tons in 1972 and pos¬ 
sibly qver 500,000 tons in 
1973. This would rise to, 
850,000 tons in 1975 ; followed 
by a gradual return to balance* 
in i the late 1970s or early 
. 1980s. The picture could be 
substantially changed, how¬ 
ever, if the American strategic 
stockpile. noW at 236,000 tons, 
really is built up to its targeted 
700,000 tons. 

Will surpluses develop as 
substantially as Mr Parkinson 
suggests? There really can be 
no such thing as a surplus, in 
the sense of mounting stock¬ 
piles, since in a relatively free 
market prices would then drop 
far enough to diseburage some 
production. But the wage 
agreements negotiated after the 
1967-68 strike in America are 
due for renewal next year (on 
July tit), so the possibility of , 
another long strike must be 
considered; the mine owners 
will not want to grant a large ■ 
wage increase too readily. And 
the cave-in at Mufulira moans 
the loss of an annual 150,000 


tons. 

Another bull factor is a 
probable fall in the supply of 
Secondary material, ic copper 
extracted from primary resi¬ 
dues., This supply is sensitive 
to price. It accounted for 
17.6% of total, world refined 
copper in 1969. Depressed 
prices could cause a cutback to 
the 15% that prevailed in the 
early 1960s. 

The days of real boom have 
probably passed. But on the 
London market prices may 
well begin to rise again in the 
short-term. This year produc¬ 
tion has increased at an un¬ 
precedented rate, ait the same 
time as economic activity has 
turned down. Next year, with 
economic recovery in America, 
this new production should be 
more easily absorbed unless 
there is an early end to the 
Vietnam war. 

An econometric model of 
the copper industry, con¬ 
structed by the Commodities 
Research Unit, which this 
year has been fairly accurate, 
is predicting an upturn in the 
LME price. What the market 
is looking for now is an end to 
the General Motors strike and 
two or three weeks of falling 
LME stocks. The chartist’s 
“ support level ” around £455 
to £463 (see diairt) should 
support a small rise, though it 
will be surprising if it goes 
much above £520. 
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MEAN NEW PROSPERITY + + + 
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* 


No longer just rubber. Pineapples: and 
much else. Diversification. Britain's 
Special Aid Programme is helping, too. 
There’ll be more trade, more oppor¬ 
tunities for sound investment. Experts 
confidently predict a big boost for 
Britain: that means you. Now you’ll 
need the Hongkong Bank Group more 
than ever before. They’re on the 
spot. They’ve analysed the situation. 


Prognosed the future. They’re ready for 
your everymove. With practical 
knowledge and help. They’ve 
compiled a booklet giving you 
the facts. Their Kuala Lumpur 
branches will keep you ahead 
in the market place. 

Write for the special booklet 
on Malaysia to the address 
below. 



THE HONGKONG BANK GROUP 

9 Gracechurch Street London EC3 
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Is Sir Anthony really necessary ? 

There is a strong case for saying that before the Government makes up its mind on the 
air bus issue, it should merge the two nationalised air corporations 


and then see what sort of aircraft they need 

Sir Anthony Milward, or whoever succeeds him as chair¬ 
man of British European Airways in January, is probably 
the largest single prospective buyer of air buses in the 
market. BEA is expected to need 40 immediately, and 
as many as 60 to 80 eventually. When therefore he comes 
nut yet again, publicly and strongly, in favour of an 
all-British air bus built by the British Aircraft Corporation 
with a new Rolls-Royce engine, the Government is under 
some obligation to heed him. In the context of BEA, 
Sir Anthony obviously speaks from a position of consid¬ 
erable authority. But British European Airways is a bit 
of an oddity, a medium range airline with no long-range 
routes. The bulk of its business is concentrated in the 
narrow strip between here and Rome. An airline with 
a more balanced route network might not find that it 
needed anything like so many air buses. Its order might 
shrink, like that of Air France’s, to something like 12. 
If it did, neither the Government nor the British Aircraft 
Corporation might be showing so much interest in build¬ 
ing the all-British air bus known as the Three Eleven. 

Suppose that the two nationalised air corporations 
were merged, so that BEA and the British Overseas 
Airways Corporation operated a common fleet. There 
might be no differences in BEA’s timetable. Long and 
short-haul schedules do not meld satisfactorily ; there is 
too big a risk of the long-haul aircraft running late (or 
early) on some legs of its flight. But a lot of BO AC’s 
long-haul aircraft could find themselves gradually moving 
on to the shorter routes as they were replaced by new 



Add together BO AC 5 Concordes ... its Jumbos . . . 



plus some surviving Viscounts . . . island-hopping Herons . . . 


jumbos on the long-range, prestige flights. This would be 
a better end for them than cluttering the secondhand 
market. And, although every aircraft manufacturer will 
swear otherwise, when a jet is already fully written down 
it can be far cheaper to fly than a new one, however 
carefully tailored to the route. It raises standards, too, 
for the passenger. How would you rather fly from London 
to Frankfurt ; in a BEA Trident or a 707 jet ? This, 
anyway, is how the majority of American airlines run 
their businesses, so that many of their front rank jets 
end up eventually yo-yoing between Hog’s Bottom and 
Indian Creek. 

Between them, BEA and BOAC operate or are 
preparing to buy a dozen separate types of aircraft, if 
Concorde and an air bus for BEA arc included. If, as 
seems likely, either or both corporations also order 
Lockheed’s Tristar, that makes the baker’s dozen. The 
nearest equivalent to a single, merged corporation would 
be Trans-World Airlines in America, which has an 
internal domestic and a long-range overseas network 
and runs t he gamut of both corporations’ services. TWA 
operates five separate types of aircraft ; and at the end 
of last year, owned 224. The two corporations owned 
around 160 between them. On a very crude calculation, 
TWA gets more than twice as much work out of its 
aircraft as the two British corporations. This suggests 
that, in rough and round terms, the corporations could 
cut their joint aircraft requirements by around 25 per 
cent at least. A lot of that cut would fall on the order for 
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air buses. 

The corporations (and the manufacturers) could argue 
that the comparison is unfair because it ignores prestige 
short-haul routes on which BEA must operate new and 
modem aircraft or lose the traffic. Only a minority of 
short-haull routes fall into this class, but a lot of the 
ones that do arc concentrated in BEA’s network and, 
on the other side of the Atlantic, in that of Eastern Air¬ 
lines. Hence Eastern and BEA are two of the strongest 
supporters of an air bus. It is not their only common 
interest; Eastern has invested heavily in Lockheed’s 
Tristar instead of McDonnell-Douglas’s DC io, and was 
largely instrumental in getting Rolls-Royce engines 
installed in it. B&A'if spending a great deal of time 
talking about Tristan with Lockheed, something to which 
the corporation draws rather leas public attention than 
it does to its talks about Three Elevens with the British 
Aircraft Corporation. The result is that both airlines 
have a built-in interest in standardising their fleets as 
far as they can on Rolls-Royce jets. 

So the problem comes back to Rolls-Royce : and 
specifically to whether Rolls-Royce is technically capable 
of taking on yet another engine, in addition to all those 
which are straining its development facilities to breaking 
point. BEA is asking for a Rolls-Royce powered Three 
Eleven. The Government is asking die Europeans how 
far they will go towards building a special Rolls-Royce 
venrion of their air bus specially for BEA, in addition to 
the version they are now building with the same engines, 
and engine pods, as die DC io. BEA does not seem 
to fancy this suggestion at all. The Europeans are asking 
the British Government whait it is going to do about the 
Rolls-Royce engines which they are already using in 
other aircraft and which have given them some technical 
trouble. Many engineers are saying that Rolls-Royce 
is in no state to start work on yet another engine anyway, 
and that it would be both cruel and misguided of the 
British government to encourage it to do so. The new 
engine on which all the talks turn really is new. Only 
about 15 per cent of its parts are common to the engine 
being built for Lockheed, which is already in trouble. 


Two sets of calculations have therefore to be set against 
the arguments with which Mr Health is now being 
bombarded in favour of the Three Eleven and against 
rejoining the scheme for a European air bus. One is 
that Rolls-Royce should probably not be allowed to take 
on any new engines for Three Elevens, air buses or 
anyone else until it has got its current engines out of 
trouble. The other is that a merger of the two air 
corporations might show a greatly reduced need for a 
short range air bus, in which case it is questionable 
whether Britain ought to go ahead with an air bus 
alone. Britain Cannot gamble on the Europeans stopping 
theirs merely because Whitehall decides to go ahead with 
ours. The market, which is probably for fewer chan 200 
aircraft, simply will not stretch to two types. 

There are arguments for merging the two corporations 
other than the capital savings of a common fleet. 
Although Sir Ronald Edwards and his fellow committee 
members emerged from their examination of civil 
aviation convinced that giant airlines of above a certain 
size become flabby and hard to manage, a merged 
British corporation would be below this danger point: 
particularly if some of its routes were hived off to the 
privately owned, second force airline that the Govern¬ 
ment is attempting to encourage. The routes now being 
offered to the new airline in process of being formed 
out of British United and Caledonian are roughly one 
third the number that the airline needs if it is to be set 
up on a sound footing. To take more routes from BOAC 
would cause real pain. But to take more routes from 
merged BEA-BOAC, or to allow more competing services 
with it, would not. 

A merger between the two would have been the wrong 
solution throughout the period when one or other of 
them was peipetually in trouble (usually BOAC). It 
would also have been wrong when there was no effective 
competition from any other home-based airline. But 
both are now efficiently run and making profits, at a 
time when roost other big airlines are deeply in the red. 
There is also the nucleus of competition coming into 
being. Such an opportunity will not come again. 


Key indicators : British economy 

Employment 

Employment fell (between Septem¬ 
ber and August toy more than } 
per cent. Mainly in the food, drink 
and tobacco, and the construction 
industries. 

V 

Reserves 

UK official reserves rose by £30 mn 
during October to £1,141 mn. This 
follows a fall of £36 mn in 
September.. 

4 

Month 

Index 

1963=100 

Percentage change on 
previous three 

month months 

one 

year 

Industrial 

production* 

employment* 

productivity* 

August 

September 

August 

124 

96.2 

129 

+n 

~ 0 £ 

+u 

+3 

-0JB 

+3 

+1 

-2.3 

+3 

Export trade** 

Eng‘g. orders on hand*t* 
Retail trade* 
Unemployment* 

September 

August 

August 

October 

166 

126 

111 

114.7 

+42 
+ 1* 

+1 

—2.2 

+6 

+6 

nil 

-3.0 

+8 

+9* 

+1 

+6.1 

Bank Advances 

Lending to the restricted private 
sector fell by about £30 mn in the 
five weeks to mid October. This 
means that the increase in 
advanpea over the year is now 

4 per cent. \ per cent less than 
a month ago. 

Retail prices 

Export prices 

Import prices 

Wage rates (weekly) 

September 

August 

August 

September 

136.5 

131 

127 

148 

+0.5 

+1 • 

+1.1 

+1* 

-1 

+2.4 

+7.0 

+6 

+4 

+10.6 

Export trade, retail trade, engineering order books: in volume terms (vefue §t 
constant prices). Unemployment: wholly unemployed excluding school-leaver *; 
latest rate 2.6 per cent. 

* Seasonally adjusted t End of period * Provisional 
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Inflating like the rest 
of us? 

The key trade union in west Germany is 
getting wage rises of between Ilf and 
14 i per cent. This will probably put price 
inflation above Germany's current 
annual rate of 4 per cent. What happens 
then ? 

On the surface, the German economy in 1970 still seems 
a paradise to most outside observers. Who else has kept 
up a growth rate of 5 per cent this year, with consumer 
prices rising at only 4 per cent? Who else has managed 
to combine this with an unemployment figure of below 
100,000 (or well under 1 per cent of the labour force) but 
with over 800,000 vacancies and 2 million guest workers ? 
Despite last year’s upvaluation, Germany has enjoyed 
a nice litde current account surplus on its external pay¬ 
ments as well. Even more enviably, forecasters the length 
and breadth of the land, from the economics ministry 
through the economic research institutes to the trade 
unions, predict very similar results for next year, if any¬ 
thing with a reduced rate of inflation. But the second 
part of this forecast is difficult to believe. 

It is noticeable that every interested party expects the 
inflationary spiral to be halted by somebody else. Industry 
says that the unions will have to moderate their wage 
claims ; the unions are convinced that industry’s profit 
margins are excessive ; and the economics ministry is 
exhorting both sides to bear some of the brunt. The 
unions talk the most determinedly. They are reminding 
everyone how, during and after the 1967 mini-recession, 
they voluntarily held back their demands. They claim 
that the two-year or three-year wage contracts into which 
they entered then caused their members to fall 
well behind in the race for purchasing power. This 
year they have done a lot of catching up, but they say 
they are determined to narrow differentials still further. 

The big battle that everyone has been watching is the 
present round of wage negotiations for more than 4 
million metalworkers. Talks have been dragging on for 
a couple of months, and a settlement is still outstanding 
in several of the negotiating regions. But the outcome that 
is pretty plainly emerging can perhaps best be described 
as a fairly inflationary draw. The union started with 
initial demands for a wage increase of around 15 per 
cent against the employers’ so-called upper negotiating 
limit of 10 per cent. After some short warning strikes, 
and some cliff-hanging threats of larger strikes, the settle¬ 
ments which have been reached so far will cost between 
ii£ and 14$ per cent a year, including fringe benefits. 
This can be compared with a real growth rate of 5 per cent 
which 'is the most optimistic guess for German production 
in the year ahead. Moreover, other unions are determined 
to keep up the norm that the metalworkers have set. There 
will be a lot of bargaining between now and early next 
summer ; wage contracts covering nearly 9 million workers 



Fallible after all, Schiller, Klasen, Brenner lacing inflation 



out of a total labour force of 27 million, are coming up 
for negotiation in that time. 

The unions argue that their claims can be met without 
inflation, by a reduction in the share of industrial profits 
which grew unjustifiably far and fast between 1967 and 
1969. The employers say that all talk of booming profits 
is wildly out of date. Because of soaring wage bills and 
high interest rates, company profits in the first half of 
this year were probably no higher than in the second 
half of 1969. Applications for lower assessments for cor¬ 
poration tax are already rolling into the tax offices, which 
Ls usually a sure sign of a cooler profit climate. Order 
books are still fat, but getting less so. The capital goods 
sector of industry still has nearly seven months’ work 
on its books, but the consumer goods sector only has a 
little over two months’ ; many producers of consumer 
goods are getting worried. There have been lay-offs of 
workers by smaller firms. 

In response to this squeeze on profit margins, more and 
more German companies have started to raise prices. So 
far this year the net real earnings of German workers 
have gone up by a huge 8 per cent, because wages and 
salaries have risen by more than taxes and prices. But 
next year may be less happy for them. There are large 
price rises still in the pipeline which make the consumer 
index’s expected rise of around 4 per cent in 1970 look 
quite modest, and the “ guideline” figure for 1971 from 
the economics ministry of 3 per cent—echoed by every 
other forecaster—look quaintly unrealistic. Even in 1970 
the price index for the whole economy—the gnp deflator 
—is likely to rise by about 5 per cent. Some of this is 
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accounted for by a runaway inflation in building costs ; 
they have risen by nearly 20 per cent on a year ago—and 
by as much as 30 per cent in the Munich area, which 
is going through a big building boom in preparation for 
the next Olympic games. These are exceptional rates. But 
wholesale prices of industrial products—which are among 
the quickest to react to cost increases—are now climbing 
at 6| per cent a year, already just above the average 
rate of rise in other industrialised countries. It is difficult 
to sec how this kind of increase can be absorbed indefi¬ 
nitely ; and traders, in fact, are determined not to absorb 
it. Retailers have already made it clear that they expect 
to make some quit** big increases in selling prices soon. 

The government’s dilemma is that there is not much 
that it can do directly to calm prices down. The economic 
“guidelines” it issues are not binding on anyone. Although 
these provide for price rises of 2$ per cent to 3 per cent 
in the year ahead, and a growth in earnings of 7 per 
cent to 8 per cent, the unions have complete autonomy 


in negotiating wage increases. And although German 
unions enjoy, a reputation for moderation, the metal¬ 
workers’ settlements show that they are most unlikely to 
content themselves with 8 per cent. For next year, they 
are looking for an increase in purchasing power per head 
of at least 6 per cent. If taxation and inflation are 
allowed for, they say they can only get this by asking for 
increases of over 10 per cent for their members. 

It may be argued that all this merely means that the 
outlook in Germany is for inflation at rates much like 
that experienced by the rest of us. But in Germany any 
continuance of this would shock the monetary authorities 
very much. They might then tighten their present credit 
squeeze, to try to cause a little more unemployment and 
bring wage demands back to a lower level. This could 
make German interest rates more attractive just as 
interest rates are falling elsewhere, thus bringing a further 
flow of funds into an already strong D-mark. And then 
another familiar international spiral could start turning. 


Trouble at Britain's front door 

Liverpool's docks have just enough money in hand to see them through 
the next seven weeks. And after that ? 


Normal bankruptcy proceedings do not apply to the 
Mersey Docks and Harbour Board, which runs the Port 
of Liverpool under archaic legislation dating back many 
years. But it is going to face some trouble from creditors 
after January 1st if it cannot find by then over £6 million 
to repay maturing bonds. Before the general election 
the board was fumbling through a bleak financial period 
on the assumption that nationalisation would ultimately 
solve all its ills. It was then revolving a capital debt of 
£84 million at higher and higher interest rates. The 
cost of servicing this debt exceeded its operating surplus ; 
and the debt is growing as the first stage of a £39 million 
container development project gets under way. Last 
week’s announcement that there would be no national¬ 
isation of the ports put paid to the hope of passing 
these financial headaches to a new nationalised 
port authority. Liverpool has to carry the can itself. 
The docks board sought an early meeting with the new 
Conservative Minister for Transport Industries, Mr John 
Peyton, and explained that there were problems on 
Merseyside. Surprisingly, it could not attach any precise 
figures to these problems, and Mr Peyton suggested 
that accountants should be brought in. It is only since 
this has been done that the gravity of Liverpool’s plight 
has become clear. Charges to the port’s customers have 
now been raised by an average of 25 per cent. This 
should bring in £5 million a year, wiping out a deficit 
that is now rising to an annual £3 million ; but it 
will not be enough in itself to convince either Mr Peyton 
or a sceptical capital market that the board is solvent. 

Strikes are the trouble. Last year 200,000 working 
days i were lost through strikes, nearly half the total 
for’.the country’s docks as a whole. So far this year 
t 08 ,ooo days have been lost—112,000 of them in the 


national docks strike, but the rest from Liverpool’s little 
local difficulties. If a cargo is dirty, the dockers demand 
more money for handling it, and are liable to stop work 
on several other ships as well until they get their money. 
Owners are at the dockers’ mercy, since delay to a ship 
can cost £10,000 a day. When the Geest company was 
tempted to switch some of the banana trade to Liver¬ 
pool for the first time, and built special storage and other 
facilities for it, the first banana ship to arrive was caught 
up in one of these disputes ; and 100,000 banana stalks 
had to be dumped in the Irish Sea. No banana boat 
has been to Liveipuol since. It is said that you can always 
tell the nights when there is a football match in Liverpool; 
there is a dock strike in the afternoon. The dock labour 
force is 600 men below strength, and on a typical day 
nearly a quarter of the vessels in port may be under¬ 
manned because a proportion is always on strike. Nearly 
all these strikes are unofficial. Higher and still higher¬ 
ranking union officials come up from London to try 
to stop them, but without success. 

Merseyside militancy is popularly blamed on a sense 
of insecurity, harking back to the days only a few 
years ago when a man could be turned away with 9s 
standby pay. But that excuse has worn thin. Nowadays 
Liverpool’s dockers are militant because it pays them 
to be. In the four years before July’s national strike, they 
nearly doubled their earnings, while the earnings of 
dockets elsewhere rose by an average of only 52 per cent. 
“ For five yeais,” said one former shop steward this 
month, “ I tried to keep my men at work, and relied 
on negotiation. My shop lost only 1J days in strikes. 
My successor was a -militant, and he achieved far bigger 
rewards for the men.” Dockers are Liverpool’s new 
aristocracy, .earning an average £35 a week—some of 
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‘Since inaxporation 
Mining Finance Coiporation Limited 
has esbUisfaeditsdfas an 
important factor in the 
mining and mineral growth 
of Australia’ 


An awareness of the nation's need to develop its vast, 
untapped mineral resources ted to the formation of 
Mining Finance Corporation Limited. This proved both 
timely and profitable. 

The Directors are pleased to report that the consoli¬ 
dated operating pre-tax profit for the period to June 30 f 
1970, was $3,904,901. After deducting taxation, minority 
interest and other provisions and charges, the net profit 
was $2,017,170. 

Based upon year-end capital of $7,983,894, earnings 
per share were 25c. The net tangible assets, as at 
June 30, 1970, including listed securities at quoted 
market value and mineral rights at Directors’ valuation, 
but excluding the value of Metals and Petroleum 
Exploration and goodwill, were in excess of $13,300,000, 
equalling approximately $1.67 per share. This is an 
increase in assets per share in the Company’s first year 
of operation of 67%. 

A number of the profit centres of the Company were 
acquired after flotation and have therefore not contri¬ 
buted a full 12 months’ results to profits for this period. 
These include the Company’s interest in Coalex Pty. 
Ltd., Corporate Mining Investments of Australia Ltd., 

Mining Finance CoiporationLiiiiited 


and a number of mining orientated service companies. 
A long-term investment of $4,802,770 has been made In 
a number of active exploration companies which the 
Directors believe possess the management and the 
skill to successfully locate potentially operable mines, 
which will in due course provide substantial returns. 

These companies, including Murumba Oil N.L, 
Murumba Minerals N L., Great Northern Mining Cor¬ 
poration N.L., Gippsland Minerals N.L., expended more 
than $1,200,000 on their exploration programmes in the 
period to June 30, 1970. 

The Company’s assets are applied in four main divi¬ 
sions—35% in Operating Companies, 33% in Explora¬ 
tion Companies, 4% in Service Companies, and 28% 
in Portfolio Investment. 

The Directors are confident that the Company will fulfil 
its early promise by continuing to develop Australian 
ownership of the nation’s natural resources, thus 
strengthening Australia's economic growth. 

Copies of the Annual Report may be obtained from 
Mining Finance Corporation Limited, Norwich House , 
6 O'Conne// Street , Sydney, N.S.W 2000. * 


A member of the AUSTIM group of companies. 
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Rotterdam/ 
Enropoort customs 
men may bo 
the first you’ve 
really liked. 



They leave you alone. All their rules are 
tailored to make Rotterdam/Europoort an easy 
place to ship through, distribute from, assemble 
in. As long as your products will leave the 
country again, customs men care very little 
what you do with them while they’re there. 
Which is one reason why so many firms put 
distribution centres at Rotterdam/Europoort 
More reasons: a highly-skilled labour corps, the 
harbour's any-shlpment, any-shlp, all-weather 
operations. Its vast array of transport facilities: 
truck, train, rail, air, pipelines, waterways. And 
its location. Rotterdam/Europoort has easy 
access to Europe's richest industrial areas, and 
160 million customers. Want to find out how the 
nice guys In customs, and other Rotterdammers, 
could help you corner a European market? 
Write to Rotterdam Municipal Port Management 

Rotterdam/ 

Europoort 

Rotterdam Municipal Port Management 
Poortgebouw ,27 SUeltjesstraat - Rotterdam 


Quality in 
an age of change 

GROUSE 

SCOTCH 

WHISKY 



For the true connoisseur, 
the first taste gpves 
unusual satisfaction and* 
arouses considerable 





interest. The mellow 
character of carefully-^ 
aged Whiskies 
reflecting our 
blending skill belies 
mass production. 

Compare it neat with 

any other Whisky— 
the really sure way 
to make a test. The 
difference is unmistakable. 
Famous Grouse Scotch 
Whisky - with a century 
and a half of family 
experience behind it. 

Matthew Gloag & So* Ltd., Perth, Scotland. Established 1800 
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One ol the deys they were working on Merseyside 


them get £60 a week—in an area with twice the national 
average of unemployment. The current cry of “ sixty for 
twenty,” £60 for a 20-hour week, started as a joke ; 
but it has become a serious demand. 

The employers at the port have been trying for the 
past 18 months to recruit another 750 men ; the Trans¬ 
port and General Workers Union insists on nominating 
every single new docker. This effort at recruitment is 
one of the things that convinces the dockers that their 
future cannot really be in jeopardy. The employers have 
warned before that the dockers would price themselves 
out of the market, and so far that has not happened. 
Anyway, Merseyside dockers are guaranteed employment 
by law until they are 60, and are more inclined to believe 
the Lord Mayor, who has said no Government could do 
without the Port of Liverpool, than their bosses who 
say that it could. 

The Lord Mayor may be wrong. The board’s director- 
general, Mr Robert Edwards, says the issue is really 
very simple • “ If I run out erf money to pay the staff, 
the port will stop. This is the message the docker will 
not get.” A lot depends on how long the patience of ship¬ 
owners and their customers can last. Liverpool has 
certain geographical advantages, but it has drawbacks 
too: like a 30 ft spread between high and low tides 
and a complicated system of locks. Although true 
comparisons are hard to make, the port has an increas¬ 
ingly bad reputation for high charges. Rotterdam, which 
is heavily subsidised, charges a small fraction of Liver¬ 
pool’s dues. The motorway building programme is also 
making rival ports in Britain more attractive. It will 
make Southampton, which has the natural advantage of 
four tides a day, much more accessible to the Midlands, 
and Middlesbrough to the north-west. Liverpool is the 
nearest major port for 60 per cent of Britain’s exports, 
but its share erf the country’s port traffic is falling. In 
15 months’ time containers will be'introduced on the Far 
East route. Far East traffic now employs 900 men at 
Liverpool; but, once the containers come, three quarters 
of this business will shift to Southampton. 

In order to avoid Liverpool’s unreliability, Manchester 
linens prefers to take its container ships all the way up 
the Manchester Ship Canal (run, incidentally, by private 


enterprise) before unloading Navigating the 35-mile 
“ ditch ” is a handicap. When one of rite Manchester 
Liners ships had an accident in the canal, it was dosed 
for a month. And Manchester is only partially insulated 
from Liverpool’s militant dockers ; operations there were 
hit by an expensive strike of Mersey tugmen last year. 

What can Liverpool do ? First, it needs a major 
structural and financial reorganisation. The management 
appreciates the need for change, and some senior men 
are a lot more frightened about their jobs than the 
dockers. Such a change will take time, because a private 
bill is required to alter the board’s constitution ; if such 
a bill is to be passed by the end of next session, then it 
has to be laid before Parliament not later than this 
month. But the port cannot continue to be run as it is 
now. It is absurd that the customers should elect 12 
members to the board, each chosen from a different 
sectional interest It is awkward that the normal financial 
provisions about insolvency do not apply. 

Reform of Liverpool’s labour relations will be a longer 
term problem. It cannot be solved, as some people 
appear to think, merely by chatting up the shop stewards. 
A steward loses his authority among the dockers die 
moment he appears to be acting as the employer’s stooge. 
The dockers have a huge contempt for the port’s man¬ 
agement. They say that they have been told successively 
that they should accept piece rates, then that they should 
give them up ; that containers would never be used on 
routes of more than 3,000 miles, now that they are 
going to capture much of Liverpool’s Far East trade 
for Southampton. It is probable that the baigaining 
between the unions and the employers’ representatives 
is too centralised. The fact that one or two Merseyside 
employers do have an outstandingly good labour record 
shows that a few people have the secret of keeping 
Merseyside at work. The conviction is growing that 
perhaps wage and other negotiations should be conducted 
piecemeal and not centrally bargained for the port as 
a whole. The pace of the centralised talks is too often 
set by the least efficient. One shipping line is currently 
turning away 1,000 tons of cargo a week in Liverpool, 
because it cannot get the dockers. It could employ 
another 100 dockers, and earn another £750,000 a 
year of revenue, if it were allowed to bargain for them 
itself. 

The danger with a labour relations problem like 
Liverpool’s is that everyone relies on a universal panacea 
like decasualisation, instead of each firm separately doing 
a dozen small things a day towards a long-term rap¬ 
prochement. A stevedoring company recently turned 
down the idea that it should publish its deplorable 
balance sheet on the grounds that the dockers would not 
believe it. But how could it know until it tried ? 


World banking 

Tha year of the activation of SDRs has also produced DRs 
and several other types of international paper; has aaen a 
farther proliferation of banking ties ecroee national frontiers; 
and wiN probably go down in history as the time when a 
European currency was flrffctoken seriously. These are some 
of the daveiopmonta that wiN be cove re d in the annual 
internatio na l banking survey In The Economist next weak. 
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Steel: unexpected 
holiday > 


West Germany’s steelmakers, the largest 
in Europe, are to cut output by around 
20 per cent for the last quarter of this 
year while the big steel groups of the 
European Economic Community and 
the European Free T rade Association 
try to work out a common defence in 
. the face of a feared Japanese invasion 
of their home markets. Extended 
Christmas holidays with full pay for 
German steel workers are being con¬ 
sidered by the employers as the best 
way of achieving a painless cutback in 
production for the October to Decem¬ 
ber period. Output reductions, although 
on a smaller scale, are expected in 
France, Italy, and Holland, where the 
combined steel production is less than 
that of west Germany. 

With 3 million tons of rolled steel, 
the stuff of which modern durable con- 
sumer goods are made, lying idle in 
Germany—i million tons with dealers 
and 2 million tons in customers’ stock- 
yards—the steelmakers would rather 
cut output than prices. As one of the 
industry’s executives said this week : 

This is ia test of our strength and faith. 

It is an absolute 100 per cent effort to 

prevent a major catastrophe—a price 

war. 

Although other European countries are 
not so hard pressed as Germany, where 
losses of up to £ 11 a ton are being 
made by merchants anxious to rid 
themselves of surplus steel, production 
cut-backs in response to de-stocking are 
expected elsewhere in the EEC. But 
the competition for third-market sales 
has become as intense. It is now pri¬ 
vately conceded that “ the damnedest 
things ” are being done in export 
markets both by EEG and Efta steel- * 
makers. 

Last month in France a number of 
secret meetings took place between 
major European steelmakers in Paris 
for the 4th world conference of the 


International Iron and Steel Institute, 
to try to thrash uut a common policy. 
One of the moves discussed at the meet¬ 
ings, in no way under the auspices of 
the 1 ISI and a clear breach of the 
United States’ anti-trust legislation, was 
the possible buying-up of minor Belgian 
steelmaking firms, which have historic¬ 
ally been the first to start steel price 
cutting, by the major EEC-Efta 
groups. Here Lord Melchett, chairman 
of the British Steel Corporation, is 
known to be a supporter of closer inter- 
European integration. 

This winter’s European steel surplus 
is. however, a minor matter compared 
to the threat of large quantities of high- 
grade but low-price Japanese steel on 
the western European market. Next 
year sees the end of the three-year 
voluntary self-restraint programme 
under which Japan agreed, along with 
the Europeans, to restrict its exports 
to the United States to an annual 
increase of r , per cent. As it is, as one 
British steel man complained * 

The Japanese have restricted themselves 
by volume but not by value, switching 
their American exports to the high-value 
metals. 

But 1972 is the year when Japanese 
steel is expected to come into western 
Europe in considerable quantities. At 
present it is in the peripheral countries, 
like Spain, Greece, and Portugal 
where the Japanese are selling hard. 
Here the Japanese price, which accord¬ 
ing to the German steelmakers " brings 
tears to our eyes,” is $10 to $12 a ton 
cheaper than the efficient Germans can 
make it. In South America, one of 
the biggest Japanese markets, Japan’s 
steel can be delivered at $20 a ton less 
than it can be bought at the European 
steel mills’ door. 

Strip mill products are the key issue 
—even the BSC can give its most price- 
cutting competitor a hiding on home 
market sales of long-term contract 



It will be a long Christmas for German 
steelmen 


shipbuilding plate. So some European 
scheme can be expected, despite the 
fact that smaller steelmaking countries 
such as Sweden, Finland, and Austria 
will not join for political and economic 
reasons. As one of the Germans con¬ 
cerned said this week : 

In view of our increased costs it is 
suicide not to try to get the matter 
under control—it is not a cartel scheme 
but a hope of getting a fair price. 
Even if the present loose discussions do 
materialise into an open plan, it is very 
doubtful if it can stave off the Japanese 
challenge. 

EEC 


Good for marge, 
bad for butter 


At last the European Commission in 
Brussels and Britain’s negotiators for 
entry into the Common Market have 
found a major subject the facts of 
which they can easily agree. It is butter. 
The chart opposite shows the figures 
for butter produced and eaten this year 
as estimated by the Commission in a 
paper submitted last week to the 
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representatives of the Six member 
governments. They do not differ 
markedly from the figures in a British 
paper offered in September. The prob¬ 
lem is this. The Six existing members 
of the Common Market make too 
much butter, and only by vigorous 
reprocessing and dumping have the> 
recently managed to melt most of a 
mountainous surplus. It was a costly 
exercise and they not unnaturally look 
longingly at the British market as a 
much better final solution to their prob¬ 
lem. For Britain’s imports of butter are 
90 per cent of its needs and an incredi¬ 
ble two thirds of the world’s entire 
trade in the stuff. At present, quotas 
allow the Six only 5 per cent of this 
market ; another 30 per cent comes 
from Ireland, Denmark and Norway 
all of whom hope to join the common 
market with Britain. 

A beautifully simple solution to the 
problem suggests itself. A combined 
common market of these ten countries 
would, on present figures, eat 179,000 
metric tons more butter than it makes. 
This, as it happens, is precisely the 
amount which New Zealand is allowed 
to export to Britain under this year’s 
quota. In other dairy products of 
interest to New Zealand, notably 
cheese, the equation is not so neat, but 
if it could get such a good deal on but¬ 
ter New Zealand would not complain 
much about cheese. Surpluses of other 
milk products like powdered and con¬ 
densed milk will remain a problem, 
London and Brussels agree, whatever 
happens. 

Here, sadly, a nice argument falls 
foul of the common market’s farm 
policy. As a result of the levies imposed 
by this policy, butter prices in the Six 
are well over double what they are 
in Britain. So competitive is margarine 
these days that people in Britain, Ire¬ 
land, Norway and Denmark arc 
thought likely to eat a good deal more 
of it and much less butter when the 
common agricultural policy comes into 
force : to such an extent, that the 
Commission forecasts not the 179,000 
ton deficit which current figures indi¬ 
cate but a new surplus of butter in an 
enlarged community even including 
butter hungry Britain. British entry 
into the common market in other 
words will he good for Unilever but 
bad for New Zealand, over one fifth of 
whose exports are dairy products, 70 
per cent of which come to Britain. 

The Commission paper concedes in 
its clipped way that the cut off for 
New Zealand will not be quite as dras- 
■tic as it might be. Also a transitional 



period of 44 several years ’’ should mean 
that the community of ten will not dive 
straight into a butter surplus. Later 
this month, however, the commission 
team will submit a much grander re¬ 
port suggesting 44 global ” or packaged 
solutions for the various transitional 
periods which Britain has been sug¬ 
gesting for the different parts of its 
economy. It has taken the commission 
many months to get the six govern¬ 
ments’ permission to take even such a 
modest part as this in the talks. So it 
is likely, for all the commission’s strong 
wish to see farming (and particularly 
butter) prices come down, that its 
“global” paper will follow the impli¬ 
cations of its butter paper—namely 
that arrangements for New Zealand 
cannot be permanent, and that any 
transitional arrangements to shield 
British housewives from higher butter 
prices must only be temporary. 

Britain’s concern in the matter, 
wisely or not, is less for the British 
housewife than for New Zealand. Mr 
Geoffrey Rippon has been fairly stern 
with the New Zealanders, telling 
them that they cannot expect a per¬ 
manent arrangement with the common 
market to replace their market in 
Britain. The Commission’s own paper 
says bluntly that New Zealand will not 
get as large a market in a Europe 
including Britain as it now has in 
Britain by itself. Nevertheless the 
British clearly believe that Europe 
owes New Zealand more than a pre¬ 
scribed transitional period to allow it 
to get used to the new deal. They 
look for a review procedure which 
would roll over some sort of arrange¬ 
ment for New Zealand from time to 
time in what is bound to seem to the 


Six an at least senu-permanent 
arrangement. It is for this reason that 
several of the British negotiating 
team still see New Zealand becoming 
the major sticking point as the talks 
progress. 



Detroit moves in 


Tokyo 

The news that General Motors is 
negotiating to take a 20 per cent share 
in Isuzu, a smallish (market share 3 
per cent) Japanese company 
specialising in lorries means that the 
American attempt to get into the 
Japanese motor industry is emerging as 
formidable. 

If liberalisation of foreign investment 
in the Japanese motor industry really 
does take effect next spring, the three 
largest American companies will all 
have Japanese partners : Ford with 
Toyo Kogyo; Chrysler with Mitsubishi; 
and now, General Motors with Isuzu. 
The American share of these companies 
is going to be 20 per cent, 35 per cent 
and 20 per cent respectively—if all goes 
according to Detroit’s plan. 

Fine points of detail between Ford 
and CM and their prospective Japanese 
partners are not, in fact, expected to 
cause problems. Tokyo’s Ministry of 
International Trade and Industry 
(MIT 1 ) does not appreciate the ful¬ 
filment of its warning that American 
car makers would come into Japan at 
the first opportunity, but there is not 
much that it can do about it. 

What makes these Japanese 
companies all choose American 
partners—after all the harsh things that 
have been said about predatory foreign 
investors by the Japanese in the past 
few years? The companies concerned 
are taking the least painful way 
out of a dilemma. Since they cannot 
go it alone against the powerful 
industry leaders, Toyota and Nissan, 
they have to choose between these 
domestic rivals and foreign interests. 

Isuzu has tried hard to find a 
Japanese partner : first Mitsubishi, 
then the Nissan group, which it joined 
last spring. Isuzu’s problem was that it 
could not agree to surrender its identity 
with either of these two much larger 
Japanese partners. So, after see-sawing 
between prospective Japanese com¬ 
panies Isuzu has settled for GM in 
the hope that it will not be pushed 
around excessively by the American 
side, 

Toyo Kogyo’s case is different. It has 
a larger passenger car and smaller 
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truck business than Isuzu, and a merger 
with one of the two industry leaders— 
Toyota and Nissan—would have meant 
suliordi nation to either (whereas 
Isuzu could hope to argue that its 
lorries were a speciality and hence it 
hail a right to a separate existence 
within the Nissan group). Toyo Kogyo 
was therefore more disposed from the 
start to look for a partner overseas, 
again in the hope of keeping its inde¬ 
pendence. Mitsubishi, backed by the 


largest industrial group in the country, 
should have no great difficulty in 
escaping the clutches of the Americans. 
It will be tougher for Isuzu and Toyo 
Kogyo but they, too, should remain 
more or less independent for at least 
a couple of years. After that, however, 
the going is likely to get difficult—both 
Isuzu and Toyo Kogyo are going to 
need big injections of capital, and the 
resources of the Japanese banks are 
not limitless. 


Counting Europe's calories 


f ood is still the largest single item in 
dir average household budget even in 
the most developed countries, although 
as a rule the more developed the 
country, the smaller the proportion of 
total income spent on food. This means 
that in the United States loss than a 
fifth of consumer spending goes on 
food; in Italy the proportion is twice 
as high. For most western countries it 
is around the quarter mark or a little 
below. But affluence is only one factor ; 
relative food price levels and different 
eating habits also matter. Thus in 
France food takes about 28 per cent 
of the family budget ; while in Germany 
the share is as much as a third. 

Britain ranks around the lower end of 
the European average, not because the 
country is particularly well off but 
because of its cheap food policy. In 
quantity terms, the British actually eat 
more than moat other Europeans. Their 
;i,i5o calorics a day a head are higher 
than the common market average. The 
French are slightly ahead of them but 
surprisingly the Germans, despite their 
reputation for hearty helpings, only take 
in 2,950 calorics a day each. Quality is 
more cUfYicuH to assess but in purely 
nutritional terms the British seem to be 
getting about as much animal protein 
in their diet as anyone else, while the 
north Americans definitely come out 
top, propped up by steak. 

Whether Britain’s standard of diet 
will deteriorate upon joining the com¬ 
mon market remains to be seen. The 
general food price level is certainly 
higher in the community, although by 
no means uniform. Evrn more confus¬ 


ing, food prices in the same country 
and the same area can differ widely 
between shops. In France expensive 
items like meat arc at least 
5 per cent cheaper in a supermarket 
than in a retail butcher's shop. It is 
true that some items, like butter and 
cheese, can be twice as expensive in 
common market countries as they are in 
Britain. But that docs not necessarily 
mean they will double in price after 
entry into the market. Britain’s retail 
distribution system is far more efficient 
and works on lower margins than in 
most European countries ; the death of 
the corner shop and the march of the 
big self service store has advanced much 
further. With this in mind, retail prices 
in Britain need not reach continental 
levels. 

There may also be some shifts in 
consumption patterns. At the moment 
these differ strikingly, even in neigh¬ 
bouring countries. The British cat more 
than twice as much sugar as the Italians, 
but only half as much fruit. The 
Germans really do cat more potatoes 
than almost anyone else. Britain’s milk 
consumption is way above European 
levels (except in Holland and Denmark), 
even though the price is roughly the 
same everywhere. This may hold a les¬ 
son for the rest of Europe: British milk 
is not only well distributed, with daily 
deliveries which are becoming a rarity 
on the continent, but also centrally and 
aggressively marketed. This is precisely 
the sort of arrangement the Mansholt 
plan urges for marketing agricultural 
commodities throughout the community. 
If it is put into practice, it may help 
keep dow r n the surpluses. 


How much they eat 


Consumption in 

kilograms per head per year 



US 

Britain 

Germany 

France 

Italy 

Denmark 

Potatoes 

102 

110 

97 

45 

85 

51 

Vegetables 

63 

63 

135 

160 

66 

93 

Fruit 

54 

109 

74 

108 

61 

85 

Refined sugar 

45 

32 

38 

25 

48 

44 

Beef and veal 

21 

22 

28 

22 

18 

51 

Poultry 

8.9 

7.2 

12.8 

10.2 

3.7 

20 

Milk and cream 

148 

97 

104 

66 

174 

129 

Butter 

8.7 

8.7 

8.7 

1.8 

9.4 

2.5 

Cheese 

4.9 

5.1 

12.3 

10.2 

8.9 

4.7 

Eggs 

15.8 

14.5 

11.7 

9.4 

11.8 

18.9 


The American-Japanese situation is 
further complicated by this week’s con¬ 
firmation that GM has paid $50 million 
to the Curtiss-Wright corporation to 
participate in its exclusive American 
licence to build west Germany’s 
Wankel rotary engine. For the only 
Japanese company now selling vehicles 
with Wankel rotaries is Toyo Kogyo, 
which has given Ford a 20 per cent 
holding. T his deal, likely to be the pre¬ 
cursor of similar arrangements between 
Gurtiss-Wright and the other principal 
US car makers, is only one of a series 
of Wankel know-how purchases. 
Mercedes, Volkswagen, Citroen, and 
Rolls-Royce all now have a finger in 
this experimental pie—although no one 
has yet pulled out a profitable plum 
from it. The GM-Wankel de^I does, 
however, ram home the fact that swap¬ 
ping of technical expertise, such as 
Fiat’s use of GM automatic gearboxes 
in its latest cars, is now part of the 
international car scene. 

French mining _ 

Dig those 
Rothschilds 

Paris 

Le Nickel’s bid for the 105-year-old 
Mokta Mining company (chiefly 
uranium and manganese) is an impor¬ 
tant move by the French Rothschilds to 
diversify, setting them up to become 
masters of the largest non-ferrous metal 
mining enterprise in Europe. I11 recent 
years Baron Guy de Rothschild, astute 
head of the French branch of the 
family, with his cousins and associates 
the Barons Alain and Elic, has boosted 
family ownership of Le Nickel to 51 
per cent and masterminded the take¬ 
over of Penarroya (number one in the 
world in lead, number seven in zinc). 

If Mokta . now comes under Le 
Nickel’s wings—and it is almost a sure 
thing in view of the preliminary talks 
with the Compagnie Financiere de 
Suez, the holder of a fifth of the Mokta 
stock—the new group will have annual 
sales approaching $450 million and a 
stake in practically all the major metals. 

This diversification has been a long 
term goal of Baron Guy who has 
expressed fears once or twice that nickel 
may be on the way to a glut in the 
next four or five years. Le Nickel is an 
extraordinary company, which before 
the Penarroya investment had only one 
product, which was mined in only one 
place, the French territory of New 
Caledonia in the coral sea. So rich are 
the nickel deposits on that island that 
Le Nickel now ranks as the second 
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When you have to make a business decision 
based on overseas conditions where doyou 
get your information from? 


We have a man on the spot. 
And he isn’t a news reporter. 
He’s a banker. From either 
Standard Bank or Chartered 
Bank. 

Between us we have 
over 1,400 branches in 55 
countries. 

Our men have been 
on the spot for years. They 
can, for that reason, read 
a situation quickly and 
understand the implications. 


So the news they supply 
isn’t necessarily the sort 
you'll get in a newspaper or 
on the television. The view it 
will give you is a business¬ 
man’s view of what’s going on 
wherever it’s happening. 

It’s reliable information. 
And if it results in your 
making the right financial 
decision, it’s priceless. 

It doesn’t cost you anything 
because it’s all part of the 


service offered you by 
Standard and Chartered 
Banking Group. 

We can save you not only 
money, but also a lot of 
misunderstanding. 


Standard and Chartered 
Banking Group Limited 

Constituent Banks. 

The Standard Bank Ltd.. 10 Clements Lane, London, EC4 
The Chartered Bank. 38 Biaho|»|ate, London. tC2 
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We said that back in 1968. Two years later more 
industry has been located in the town, existing 
companies have greatly expanded which, judged 
by any standards, proves that Glenrothes has a 
healthy climate for expansion. 

There are fully serviced 10,000 and 20,000 sq. ft. 
advance factories available now. Sites up to 100 
acres should you wish a purpose built factory. 
Practical advice from keen experienced staff, and 
assistance by the way of development grants. 

"WELL EDUCATED EASILY TEACHABLE PEOPLE" 

quote by a Manager of an industry in Glenrothes. 


Writ* now for futi dottils to: 

Brig. R. S. Doyle C.B.E., M.B.I.M., 
GLENROTHES DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION. 

Glenrothes, Fifa. Telephone: GLENROTHES 4343 

_ _ _ _ _____,_* - ---^ ^ - - - 
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largest producer in the world, after 
International Nickel of Canada. 

It was, in fact, a sharp drop in world 
manganese prices that led to the 
difficulties for Mokta, which have in 
turn given the opening for the Roth¬ 
schilds. Motka, which gets its name 
from its first mine in Algeria, lost $5.3 
million last yeai and has not paid 
dividends to its shareholders since 1967. 

Suez, after appointing one of its 
managers, Philippe Mallet, to revive the 
sick company, was receptive to over¬ 
tures from the Rothschilds, who have 
made a Le Nickel share-plus-cash offer 
for the Mokta shares that works out to 
a price above $41.4. The low this year 
was $22.5. 

Ceylon 

Mrs B. bashes the 
old gentry _ 

Colombo 

Pampered by all political parties in a 
highly lompelitivc democratic system, 
the Ceylonese have cultivated 
champagne tastes. They have enjoyed 
free rice, free education and free health 
and have frittered away huge external 
balances harvested during the world 
rubber boom. Now Mrs Uandai ana ike's 
government has asked them to fashion 
their lives to suit their incomes. 

The united front's first budget, 
introduced on October 25th* puts the 
emphasis on austerity and savings. A 
higher business turnover tax, and higher 
excise and customs duties, will send up 
the juices of local and imported goods 
from cosmetics to newsprint. A compul¬ 
sory 50 per cent increase in contribu- 
to the national provident fund will 
compel all wage earners to save more, 
while higher salaried groups are caught 
up by a separate compulsory savings 
scheme. Ceylon's new millionaires 
and landed gentry face a stiff “ once 
and for all " capital levy. At one million 
rupees and over, this levy is 
2/, per cent. Vast tracts of unutilised 
land are hound to be handed over to 
government in payment. The opposi¬ 
tion leader, J. R. Jayawardena, who is 
often described as the ablest spokesman 
of private enterprise, said that the 
capital levy is indeed once and for all 
—like capital punishment. His own 
good humour is a reflection of the feel¬ 
ing among the Ceylonese upper class 
that the budget is not as death-dealing 
ai many had nervously expected. The 
levy hits the traditional propertied 
class moie than the businessmen. 


nr sines s : international 

Air crashes 

How much are 
you worth ? _ 

However much you may lie worth, 
some people will be worth more than 
others. TViis is the problem that has 
bedevilled the law governing compen¬ 
sation paid to the relatives of passengers 
killed in air crashes. 'The 1929 Warsaw 
Convention set a limit of $8,;{oo for the 
damages payable for any one passenger 
killed, injured or delayed on an inter¬ 
national flight. I his limit was later 
doubled, but it became increasingly 
apparent that what was absurdly low 
for American passengers,.was more than 
adequate for citizens of poorer coun¬ 
tries. So the airlines agreed in 196b at 
Montreal to raise the limit to $75,000 
for international flights to, from or via 
America (later extended to some other 
flights], unless the airline had been 
guilty of wilful misconduct (which is 
harder to show than “failure to take 
all necessary measures"). Now prepara¬ 
tions are in hand for a diplomatic con¬ 
ference in February' at which govern¬ 
ments should agree to a limit of 
$ 100 ,cm >0. The only point at issue 
would be whether the passenger's life 
was worth $100,000 or less, and if 
less, how much. 

American lawyers are furious at this 
threat to common law principles. This 
week a troop ol them turned uji at a 
symposium organised by the Royal 
Aeronautical Society, and fiercely 
attacked the proposal. Mr John J. 
Kennedy argued that it was unjust to 
aircraft makers, governments, pas¬ 
sengers, railways, component makers, 
companies flying executive aircraft, and 
American domestic airlines (none of 
whom have their liability limited but 
all of whom could be liable for 
claims arising from the crash of an 
international airliner), and moreover, 
would violate the constitution of the 
United States. It would also, however, 
drastically reduce the scope for high 
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Some people are worth more , to lawyers, 
than others 


powered American lawyers to mount 
their formidable lawsuits, with fees 
expressed as a percentage of the spoils, 
stretching over several years, in which 
thev find grounds for arguing that the 
Hague limits do not apply. Already, for 
instance, wavs are being found to 
“ break ” the 1966 Montreal limit. First, 
the airline is sued for $75,000 under 
the agreement. The proceeds are then 
used to finance an investigation into 
the crash, out of which, it is hoped, 
facts will emerge providing grounds for 
mounting another case alleging wilful 
misconduct, for which the $75,000 limit 
does not apply. (The limit does not 
apply to American domestic journeys 
either ; $2 million was recently 

awarded to a girl whose injuries con¬ 
fined her to a wheelchair for life.) This 
technique would he stopped by the 
proposed convention. Litigation would 
become quicker and simpler. Non- 
American airlines, who may think 
$100,000 on the high side, now recog¬ 
nise increasingly that it is this or no 
limit at all. The real battle will there¬ 
fore be fought next year : not in 
Montreal, but in the American Con¬ 
gress. 


Key indicators: world commodity prices 

Silver hopes 

The US Treasury makes its last sale 
from silver stocks next week. With 
production low r brokers predict spot , . 

Index Percentage 

1963-100 change on 

one one 

Oct Nov month , year 

28 4 ago ago 

prices rising from 180d per ounce am items 1 

to nearer 200d helped by increasing Food 9 ^ 

industrial demand, the fashion for Fibres * 

commemorative coins and possible Metals 1 

issue of Eisenhower silver dollars. Misceltan 1 

But the existence of vast soeculative .. ! _ 

20.1 119.1* - U -12 

36.9 135,9* - 0.6 +11.1 

74.2 74.6* - 1.8 - 6.6 

[90.3 193.6 - 5i> -27.3 

09.8 1094* + 4.1 - 4.3 

stocks damps much of this optimism. * Provisional 
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Has the City to help lame 
ducks ? / 


The economic debate on Wednesday 
was almost entirely a matter of noise, 
and Mr Barber brought forward very 
little new information in the middle 
of it. His main sentence of forward 
analysis was that : “ on all the infor¬ 
mation available it seems that over the 
coming six months the upward trend 
in the output of the economy as a 
whole will be broadly in line with the 
estimated rise in productive potential.” 
This presumably looks for an annual 
increase of 3 per cent or slightly 
more ; but it is difficult to see where 
it is to come from. There are some 
recent signs that consumption is 
increasing, but the Chancellor is also 
counting heavily on a new rise in 
exports. Even if world trade is helped 
by an upturn of American activity, the 
sort of inflation that Sir Jack Scamp 
and other arbitrators are breeding will 
not help Britain to gain a great share of 
it. In the first three quarters of 1970 
Britain’s share of world manufactured 
exports fell again. 

Mr John Davies had An equally 
noisy time winding up on Wednesday, 
when he said that “ national decadence ” 
is a consequence of always acting to 
prop up lame ducks. But his speech 
on Thursday evening to the Industrial 



Mr Davies: hoping to pass the buck ? 


and Commercial Finance Corporation 
seemed to suggest that the Govern¬ 
ment is expecting the City to take 
much of the load that the Industrial 
Reorganisation Corporation has had to 
put down, presumably on the argument 
that industrial patriotism is more 
important than investors’ profits. 

It is not a good idea for Mr Davies 
rhetorically to ask the City if it is 
“ fully ready to meet the increased 
responsibilities which will devolve upon 
it following the disengagement by 
Government from intervention in 
industry .” Or to add mysterious refer¬ 
ences to the sources of British capital 
being “ geared to draw that great 
advantage which should be its due 
from our membership of the Common 
Market.” The fact of the matter, as 
the affair of Rolls-Royce and the Bank 
of England has made clear, is that 
disengagement from unprofitable 
investments is not just the prerogative 
of Government. It also applies to the 
private citizen's investments, and so it 
should. 


Banks _ 

Charges up _ 

The clearing banks this week trebled 
their charges for group pay schemes 
which will mean hefty increases for up 
to a million customers from January 
1st next year. Roughly 2 million 
people are covered by concessionary 
rates under schemes where employers 
pay their wages and salaries directly 
into the bank, but only those whose 
balance falls below £100 will pay more. 
Between £30 and £100 charges will 
treble to 15s for the first 30 with¬ 
drawals ; below £50 but above over¬ 
draft level the charge will treble to 30s 
for the first 30. 


The banks argue that the old rates, 
which were below cost even in 1959 
when they were first introduced, have 
now become quite unrealistic because 
costs have risen so much. Maybe so. 
The objection is the one that suggested 
itself a couple of weeks ago when the 
banks announced that the late-opening 
experiment (fairly useless in itself) will 
be curtailed. I11 brief, the banks are 
acting in unison and as a cartel. That 
is one way to bump up profits, but not 
a way that will gratify the public in 
February. Eventually, it may not 
gratify shareholders either. If the banks 
are offering an expensive service at 
inconvenient hours, some of their cus¬ 
tomers may well change over to the 
rival Giro. 

Textiles _ 

Get together 

The Government's review of the 21 
economic development committees, the 
“ little neddies,” is due to be completed 
next month. Mr Edward Heath, who 
helped start the National Economic 
Development Office and little neddies 
six years ago, while he was President 
of the Board of Trade, ordered the 
investigation of the EDCs when, as 
prime minister, he first took the chair 
at the July meeting of the National 
Economic Development Council. 

It is on the cards that five or six 
will be done away with. Or, even, all 
neddies might meet the fate of the 
Prices and Incomes Board and Indus¬ 
trial Reorganisation Corporation, which 
would be a pity as far as textiles are 
concerned. 

Three of the little neddies are con¬ 
cerned with textiles and each—wool, 
clothing, hosiery and knitwear—has 
been responsible for a massive consul¬ 
tants’ report on the future of its sector. 
Thanks to them and the Textile Coun¬ 
cil’s study of cotton and allied textiles, 
the industry should have a much 
clearer idea of how to stand up to the 
challenge of low cost imports without 
resorting to further protectionism. The 
latest publication* collects together 
these reports and others and, for the 
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TEXTILES: more sales,less people 
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first time ever, looks at the prospects 
for the textile industry and its main 
customer, the clothing industry', as a 
whole. 

The textile industry is a big indus¬ 
try : employing over i million people 
and responsible for 8.8 per cent of total 
manufacturing output. It is also much 
more unified than commonly assumed. 
The common thread running through 
Yorkshire and Lancashire, and spin¬ 
ning, weaving, and knitting, is man¬ 
made fibre and the technological 
homogeneity it entails. 

The assessment, horribly dubbed 
u pan-textile,” is an attempt at digging 
out the growth areas from a mass of 
incomplete and inconsistent data. It is 
necessarily rough and ready, and uses 
a flow chart dated for 1968. The under¬ 
lying assumptions, for example the 
per cent economic growth rate pos¬ 
tulated by the late Labour govern¬ 
ment’s “The Task Ahead,” may be 
proved wrong. But the exercise is a 
worthwhile first attempt. 

The chart shows the main sectors 
that contribute to an overall growth of 
4.4 per cent and a decline in the 
labour force of 62,000. To achieve these 
forecasts, increases in productivity of a 
higher order than ever achieved before 
are necessary : 10.5 per cent in spin¬ 
ning and weaving—double that 
achieved in 1963-68 ; 6.9 per cent in 
hosiery and knitwear compared with 
4.9 per cent ; and 3.6 per cent in cloth¬ 
ing. Higher investment and a more 
effective use of labour are both needed 
to get up to these figures* At least the 
industry knows what is required, and 
where. 

The next step should be to increase 
the sophistication of this planning tool. 
The input-output framework which the 
flow chart illustrates needs to be made 
more precise and flexible. Although 
there is enormous scepticism about 
planning in general and micro¬ 


econometric forecasting in particular, 
a forecasting model of the textile indus¬ 
try is a useful benchmark from which 
to start, or criticise. Once tariffs replace 
quotas on manv textile imports in 1972, 
the industry will need all the help it 
can get. 

To fulfil this forecasting role, the 
little neddies must survive—although 
not necessarily in their present form. 
A pan-textile neddy is the logical con¬ 
clusion. If that is so, then perhaps there 
should he a pan-textile trade associa¬ 
tion. For the past few weeks, intensive 
talks have been going on to try to 
create one. 

The Textile Council’s mandate runs 
out in July, and the official side would 
like to see its functions extended. Some 
people in Yorkshire, seeing the Lan¬ 
cashire entrepreneurs knitting into their 
product territory’, are similarly broad¬ 
minded. But it will take a lot of bash¬ 
ing of heads together until the lid is on 
the pan. 

♦Economic Assessment to 1972. Industrial 
report by the Joint Textile Committee. 


Beer 

Another 2d on the 
pint _ 

This year looks like being one of record 
beer consumption, topping 1969s high 
of 30 million barrels by 2 per cent and 
touching the levels reached just after 
the first world war. It will mean bum¬ 
per profits for the brewers. They have 
now had the benefit of almost a year 
with an extra 2d on the pint. Within 
the past few weeks new prices have 
been slapped on a whole range, of 
selected beers, and more rises are on 
the way. 

The agreement made between the 
brewers and the Government at the 
time of the last general increase, to 
keep prices steady, runs out at the end 
of this month. This time there will be 
no Prices and Incomes Board to keep 
a check, much to the relief of the 
brewers who twice had their request 
for higher prices rejected by the PIB 
as unwarranted. So watch out for at 
least another 2d on the pint. 

Britain’s brewers have, of course, 
been faced with rapidly growing costs. 
The price of high grade malting barley, 
beer’s main ingredient, has soared by 
more than 25 per cent over the past year 
and is likely to continue high for at 
least another year. Labour costs, parti¬ 
cularly in the distribution networks, 
have risen sharply. But none the less 
most of the new pennies tacked on to a 
beer will show up as profits in the 
balance sheets. 

There seems to be very little elasti¬ 
city in the demand for beer and the 
brewers have learned from the experi¬ 
ence of the spirits trade that if they do 
not keep pushing prices as near 
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the ceiling as they can then the 
Treasury will, with an extra excise 
duty. The brewers have worked hard 
for a decade to reach the golden days 
that now seem to lie ahead, reorgan¬ 
ising the industry and investing £50 
million a year on improving their 
75,000 pubs and hotels. This expensive 
facelift has attracted an ever- 
increasing number of people into the 
pubs, many of whom have taken to 
drinking the more expensive, and more 
profitable, bottled beers and lagers. 

Although the Government is letting 
competition decide the price of beers 
in the future, the bcp6lament of Trade 
and Industry is currently tackling the 
problem, raised by the Monopolies 
Commission 18 months ago, that true 
competition does not in fact exist in the 
industry. 

Tied houses, tied off-licences and the 
absurd system of licensing laws do not 
give the public a complete freedom* of 
choice in their drinking habits. The 
brewers argue that there is adequate 
competition between pubs, if not 
between different brands sold at the 
same bar. But with the five biggest 
brewers controlling 80 per cent of the 
trade this is not really true, especially 
in the countryside where, with the 
amalgamations that have gone on in 
the past ten years, the choice of brewer 
is often severely restricted. If the 
Government does decide to open up 
the licensing laws and provide greater 
competition between alcohol-serving 
cafes and pubs, then the strong position 
that the brewers have currently gained 
will be much undermined. 

Fowl pest 

Farmer's folly 

Over the past three months fowl pest, 
an influenza virus often lethal to poul¬ 
try, has been rising to plague propor¬ 
tions in Britain, all because a declining 
number of farmers are bothering 
to inoculate their flocks. There have 
been 1,300 outbreaks reported so far, 
compared with last year’s total of 46 
and the number is increasing daily. 
About 5 million of Britain’*} 110 million 
chickens have been infected. Christmas 
turkeys have beta catching it and even 
wild pheasants have died of it. 

Fanners are allowed tosell infected 
poultry provided the birds have been 
killed by man^and not by the disease. 
So they have been, rushing their sick 
chickens to slaughtef even though they 
may nbt be fully fattened. Mercifully 
tfie disease cannot be passed on to 
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Too few bother to do this 


humans. This will not mean a shortage 
of poultry over Christmas, since 16,000 
tons of chicken and turkey meat are 
in cold storage, but it might cause a 
price rise early next year. 

The disease spreads quickly through 
battery units and Eastwood, Britain’s 
largest industrialised chicken company, 
has estimated that it would lose £3 mil¬ 
lion if the virus reaches its huge factory 
farms in Scotland. In previous out¬ 
breaks the disease has stopped south 
of the border but this time several cases 
have recently cropped up there. Yet 
there is little need to shed tears for 
the farmers. The disease would never 
have broken out in such proportions 
had they inoculated their chickens. 

A fowl pest injection costs about 
2d a bird but farmers anxious for 
maximum profits have not been inocu¬ 
lating. In 1965, 90 per cent of Britain’s 
birds were protected, today less than 
half are. This is the same kind of 
calculated gamble that cattle fanners 
take when they refuse to inoculate 
against foot-and-mouth disease. It may 
work for a while but they have nt> 
reason to be outraged when it does not 
pay off. 

A reduction in the total number of 
chickens in Britain would be no loss, 
the country' is self-sufficient in chicken 
meat and has a chronic surplus in 
eggs, 7 per cent'of which have to be 
broken to kcep* the market buoyant. 
The fefrr is that if tfie disease becomes 
endemic in Britain it will, hurt thf 
$piall but, important export trade in 
live chicks and will further undermine 
the position long hdd-hy Britain as an 
island free ixxm . many of die diseases 
that plague European farmers. 
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Life Assurance 

Growth—of a sort 

You have to look pretty closely at the 
annual batch of life assurance statistics 
to discover any really stunning trends. 
Normally everything is just up in 
money terms by 8 to 10 per cent. The 
1969 figures almost, but not quite, 
conform to this rule. 

The one unusual thing that 
happened last year was that the life 
offices’ net inflow of life assurance funds 
levelled off: it was £993 million 
against £991 million ; even though the 
1969 figure includes, for the first time, 
funds corresponding to the capital 
redemption policies and permanent 
health policies. Allowing for this the 
inflow is down, a point that, 
incidentally, is not brought out directly 
in cither the text or the charts in the 
Life Offices Associations’ colourful 20- 
page booklet. Why was it down ? Pen¬ 
sions business continued its normal 
growth, the Crossman pensions plan 
notwithstanding. So did conventional 
life assurance, with yearly premiums up 
8 per cent and new policies up nearly 
11 per cent in terms of premiums, des¬ 
pite the disallowance for tax in 1969 
of loan interest, even for life policy 
loans. Surrenders were, however, up 
sharply, reflecting the impact of the 
credit squeeze, and the fact that since 
1968, loans made against life policies 
no longer qualify for tax relief on the 
interest, unless they are for house pur¬ 
chase or improvement. Because of the 
jump in surrenders, the net inflow of 
funds for ordinary life assurance and 
pensions combined edged down last 
vear. 

This is one factor behind the levelling 
off of the total net inflow. The other 
is the impact of the 1968 Finance Act 
on annuity business. The usual 
procedure with an annuity is to pay 
cash down in a lump, in exchange for 
an annual income for life, only part of 
which is deemed to be income for tax. 
Up to 1968, annuities had been widely 
used, in conjunction with special life 
assurance policies, to side-step death 
duty. This was stopped by the act, and 
in consequence only £81 million was 
paid for, new annuities bought in 1969, 
compared with £126 million in ,1968 ; 
meanwhile the life offices’ annual out¬ 
flow on annuities being paid out {exclu¬ 
ding pensions) climbed gently from £96 
million to £101 million. For . annuity 
business, there was thus a net contrac¬ 
tion of life office funds. 

The life offices* booklet says 
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An HMI stamp 
portfolio deserves 
a closer look. 


Would you like to see your money 
grow? Really grow! Not just by the 
usual 5%, 8%—or even 10%'. But by 
as much as 80%! J 

That’s the kind of growth enjoyed i 
by clients of Harvey Michael M 

Investments—the world's largest A 

brokers in modern British stamps, 

For every £200 placed by HMI ^A 
in stamp portfolios for their clients At 
on January 1, 1969, they had ^I 

£360 to show for it on July 1, Mpm 
1970. Already thii year, up to Af 
July i, our clients* portfolios A-.-, jpjjj 
have grown by a fat 37.38%! ^^^A 
What’s more, they had no ^^^A 
Capital Gains ; Tax to pay if ^A 
selling lots aof under £1000. 

World-wide knowledge and 
expertise. It’s an impressive 
performance by any standards - 
particularly when seen against the sad 
picture of the Stock Market over the 
same period. It's an achievement made 
possible only with detailed knowledge 
of the stamp market and worldwide 
contacts. 

HMI have agents in over 50 
countries throughout the world. This 
ensures a constant flow of information 
which keeps us informed of the most 
exciting market opportunities even 
before they appear in the public’s view. 






Let HMI’s proven skills work for 
you. All this considerable expertise is at 
the service of HMI clients - selecting a 
stamp portfolio with the greatest growth 
potential, assessing its value at regular 
intervals, recommending the best 
time to sell for maximum-profits. Once 
bought, the portfolio is yours to keep 
or sell at any time—to us or to anyone 
you like. 

Of course, stamp values can go down 
as well as up. So wc can’t guarantee 
the same results in the future. But with 
astute management, HMI believe that 
the outlook is jtlst as bright for 
professionally managed stamp 
portfolios. One thing’s for certain: HMI 
have thousands of clients on their 
books—all of whom made money 
through stamps last year. # 

FREE illustrated brochure 
about HMI. The full HMI 
success story--and how it made 
clients richer—is given in a fully 
illustrated brochure available FREE 
on request. Sending for your copy 
puts you under no obligation 
whatsoever. But it could be the 
most profitable 5d you've ever spent! 


HMI Stamp Servica 

TO: HARVF.Y MICHAEL 
INVESTMENTS, 

SCOTTISH LIFE lift USE. LEEDS t 
ENGLAND 

Please send me the new 
HMI brochure FRIili and 
without obligation. And show me 
how client s have made money 
through a stamp portfolio. 


Address 


Tele phone, 
AgelftinMrjn 




Harvey Michael Investments, 
Scottish Lift House, Leeds 1, 
England. 

Telephone: 0532-24030/25083 
Telex: 567207 
Cables: Invest Leeds 
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United Bonk for Africa 


(fncprporstod In WqMs) 

Member of the Banque Nationale deParis Group 

' *■ ; *■ . 

Application lists are now open in Lagos for an Offer for Sale by Nigerian Acceptances Limited of 
shares'in United Bank for Africa Limited,^ subsidiary of the British & French Bank Limited, the 
first time an offer for public subscription has been made by a Bank' in Nigeria. Application has 
been made to The Lagos Stock Exchange for permission to deal in and for quotation for the 
while qf the issued share capital of the Bank of CN2.250.000 in 4,600.000 shares of 10s. each. 


Copies of the prospectus can be obtained from 


:17li 


British & French Bank Ltd 


and from 


S. G. Warburg & Co Ltd 


8-13 King William Street, London EC4 30 Gresham Street, London EC2 

3rd November, 1970 


YamaiHii lias " 
the hardware, 
the software, 

ami flie people. 

To keep up with the world's most dynamic economy you need 
information fast. That's why Yarraichi continues to pioneer in 
the development of software, such as the Criterion Strategy 
Model to guide investors, and the Financing Model to help 
industrial firms. 

Yamaichi is Japan's oldest securities firm. Backed by 5500 
experts in finance, and a systematic approach to securities 
analysis, it is one of the world's largest and most progressive. . , 

Yamaichi offers full services as brokers, dealers, underwriters, 
and distributors to financial institutions throughout the world- 


Licensed Dealer in Securities t 

M A « f A Y/^ITTT HMD OFFICE Tokyo, lapan Telex TK 250$. TK MSB 
V Im/I A 1(1 H I IONDON orHCE lei ni 400 7143 Telex LDNM7414 

A. AEJLVXJxAJLX/ JL'A JL FRANKFURT OFFICE. W HIHM Telex 4-14')')* 

kRy iTTP II 1 ! lilfi dO TaT H YAMAICHI SECURITIES CO Ol NEW YORK, INC 
**mww*w* a *‘™~ ’* • N(W YORK, 1 el ( 0 7 5900 Telex W2IS 1 

L Hdtrunttr*, Ih'.lnbutor*, Broker* & Ilealtn lo $ ANGElN M iOf.04.il I Hex fWX S1O-J2I-J09O 
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nothing about equity-linked policies, 
even though they have become a major 
factor at the new business end of the 
life assurance scene. This is partly 
because in 1969 the traditional life 
offices were only belatedly entering the 
equity-linked field, and partly becapse 
some of the most vigorous equity-linked 
specialists including Abbey Life and 
Investors' Overseas Services (with the 
Dover plan) were outside the LOA 
and have no immediate intention of 
joining. 

Even though Save and Prosper joined 
the association, its members' share of 
the life assurance premiums had fallen 
a few percentage points by 1969 from 
its traditional 99 per cent. Since then, 
however, I OS has had its excitements, 
the equity market has turned sour, and 
people are increasingly rediscovering 
the attractions of the conventional life 
policy. One consequence of publishing 
figures showing the equity-linked share 
of the life assurance market would he 
to show how small a share of the total 
it is. 

Freight rates _ 

Forcing changes 

Soaring transport costs are forcing 
industry to reconsider its distribution 
arrangements. Traditionally, industry is 
not very cost-conscious about this : one 
survey showed that only a quarter of 
firms knew the cost of alternative trans- 
}K>rt. But one of Britain's major 
exporters has novj decided to withdraw 
from some export markets, partly 
because of a rise in freight rates. The 
cost of handling small loads has risen 
particularly fast, which is putting 
another nail in the coffin of the general 
cargo ship. It is also increasing pres¬ 
sure for higher limits on lorry sizes, 
and encouraging the assembly of small 
loads by forwarding agents, who typic¬ 
ally pass on a 15 per cent discount to 
their customers. Air freight is expected 
to benefit. But some surface parcels 
services may close. 

Road haulage charges have risen by 
around 10 per cent this year, with more 
promised, and rail tending to follow in 
the hauliers' wake. But the really big 
cost increases are at sea, and most of 
these have yet to be passed on by ship¬ 
owners to their customers. The rate 
increases by three separate conferences 
in quick succession lately are a hint of 
what is to come. Fuel has risen 50 per 
cent in price already this year, with 
another 50 per cent expected in the 
next few months. Fuel costs could fall 
as unexpectedly as they rose, if there is 
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a warm winter or the Suez Canal 
is opened, but cargo handling charges, 
up 30 to 40 per cent this year, are 
never likely to come down again. This 
is what hits the labour intensive 
general cargo ship. In some trades 
where cargo handling accounted for 
35 per cent of costs a year ago, the 
figure is now 50 per cent. The operat¬ 
ing costs per ton for a 11,000 ton tramp 
ship <En;e now 50 per cent higher than 
for a 20,000 ton bulk carrier, according 
to a recent survey by Alcan Shipping 
Services (on sale at $1,000). This also 
shows that building costs have risen 
faster for smaller vessels. 

General cargo ships are now only 
14.6 per cent of the world order book, 
accoixling to Lloyd’s Register Ship¬ 
building Returns for the quarter ended 
September 30th. In the fleet actually 
afloat they represent nearly a third. 
In six months the percentage of bulk 
carriers in total tonnage on order has 
risen from 26 per cent to 31.7 per cent. 
The average size of ships on order but 
not started yet is more than twice that 
of ships t>eing built. 

Electronics _ 

Cars and 

microscopes _ 

Joseph Lucas, the aircraft and car 
component manufacturer, this week 
announced seven ways of using elec¬ 
tronic systems in cars—chiefly as 
safety devices. Based on simple 
computer technology, electronic com¬ 
ponents were demonstrated carrying 
out various monitor and control 
functions on wheels, engines and so on. 
They are still very much at the proto¬ 
type stage (cost to date £1 million) 
but are as advanced as anything in the 
LTnited States. This does mark the 
long prophesied switch by the car 
industry into electronic, components 
and away from mechanical ones. 

Sizeable production of the t new 
elpcjronic controls is not expected for 
at least three years and then only for 
ltixttry models. Their use will depend 
on ’the price of electronic parts* how 
many of the manufacturers decide 
to use them and just how fiddly 
fixing electronics into cars is. But' 
I^udks’s clear determination to get in 
at* ground level.on this development 
shows the value of the new American 
car- safety laws. (It is certainly irppres- 
sty# to watch on film test performances 
of* flars electronically controlled finder 

from prototype to production does "not 
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take too long. American orders for 
Lucas would not be an unlikely thing, 
especially afe—strikes aside—Britain'* 
car component companies are a con¬ 
siderable force in world carmaking. 

Two steps on from prototype but in 
need of money is another electronic 
development—an ingenious method for 
making semi-conductors and micro- 
circuit components devised by Cam¬ 
bridge Scientific Instruments. Instead 
of using photographic methods to 
implant circuit patterns on v to silicon 
(from which the components are made), 
CSI has harnessed its world-famous 
electron microscope to d$ the job bv 
bouncing electrons on to the material. 
» Costing around £150*000 and com¬ 
puter controlled, the new method offers 
advantages in speed and accuracy at 
a tricky part of production. American 
companies are enthusiastic and would 
like to take delivery in a year or so, 
but to switch from development into 
production, CSI needs a further 

£100,000. It all depends on the 

Government’s attitude to the British 
electronics industry. 

British electronic component manu¬ 
facturers are not wildly enthusiastic 

to buy the system (some say they are 
not ready) and it has been argued that 
handing the know-how to America 

gives it yet another lead over Europe. 
But it would mean exports and what 
else is there to do ? 


Punctured production 

Strikes, principally at GKN-Sankey, 
brought a 30 per cent drop in car 
production during September compared 
with the same period last year The 
long-term effect of industrial disputes 
meant a 17 per cent reduction for the 
third quarter compared with the April 
to June period. Home market sales 
were down by 19 per cent and exports 
by 14 per cent. 
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Wall Street cheers up 
but it isn't contagious 


Wall Street’s rally this week brought 
little comfort to British equities, except 
possibly for precipitating the bear 
covering which produced Tuesday’s 
small improvement in the Financial 
Times industrial ordinary index—the 
first and only since the initial warm 
response to Mr Anthony Barber’s mini¬ 
budget on October 27th. Since then in 
fact the index has dropped over 5°< l 
from J72.6 to Thursday afternoon's 
352.2, with the market unnerved by 
conflicting interpretations of Govern¬ 
ment policy and influenced by exten¬ 
sive press reference to the deteriora¬ 
tion of corporate liquidity. The “ other 
half " of Mr Barber’s policy statement, 
promising a taut and largely cheerless 
monetary policy, followed on Wednes¬ 
day. The effect was seen in Thursday's 
3-point fall in the index by noon. 

Earlier, one brokers letter described 
the Chancellor as having landed some¬ 
where in the middle of a yawning gap 
between those who believe the 
Government should stimulate growth 
and advocates of a restrictive policy 
in order to cure inflation. That about 
summed up the market’s indecision 
and/or Jack of confidence in the direc¬ 


tion indicated by the official 
pronouncements. 

Capital goods industries were 
specially under the whip, on evidence 
that most manufacturers would have 
less direct inducement to invest than 
under the previous grant system, while 
service industries were relatively 
favoured. But equities in general were 
overhung by the extreme weakness of 
gilt-edged, manifested in a 0.25% 
widening of the reverse dividend yield 
gap since the start of last month to as 
much as 4.9%. Although gilt-edged 
prices had steadied by midweek, they 
were not expected to go much better 
under either of the alternatives of 
uncontained inflation or tight money. 

After limping for several weeks, 
writes The Economist ’s Wall Street 
correspondent, stock prices on Ameri¬ 
can exchanges have abruptly kicked 
up their heels in the sharpest advance 
since early October. Main factois 
behind the rally were growing specula¬ 
tion that the seven-week-old General 
Motors strike might finally be heading 
toward a conclusion, and the discoveiy 
that short-term interest rates had 
resumed their recently interrupted 


downtrend, raising hopes that further 
reductions in bank lending charges 
might 'be imminent. 

Federal Reserve statistics show that 
business demand for bank loans has 
dropped sharply since mid-year, hit by 
the sluggish economy. Accordingly 
there were widespread expectations at 
midweek that the Fed would act 
before the end of the month to make 
credit still cheaper and more plentiful 
by paring its discount rate on loans 
to member banks front the fi% rate 
in effect since April, 1969. Such a 
reduction could cause the commercial 
banks in turn further to reduce their 
minimum (prime) lending charge. 

Offsetting these anticipated bullish 
developments to a degree was the 
uninterrupted stream of. largely dis¬ 
appointing third quarter corporate 
earnings reports. Still, in the aftermath 
of Tuesday’s inconclusive congressional 
elections, the market managed a small 
gain of about 3 points on the Dow 
Tones industrial average on Wednes¬ 
day, after Tuesday’s 10-point jump. 

Royal Dutch/SheU 

Pause quarter 

Shell’s third quarter results are not 
dramatic. Net income for the quarter is 
7.7% down on the corresponding (un¬ 
usually good) period, and the nine 
months net income comes out at £27b 
mn compared with £287 mn (3.6% 
down). 

Increased tax payments to oil 
producing countries can only be part 
of the reason as these applied only 
from the beginning of September 
Higher freight charges have obviously 
played a chief part. Shell, like most 
of the majors, has about 10% of its 
tonnage of short term—under 3 years’ 
—charter and the escalation in freight 
rates this year is a well-known story. 
And chemical prices have been weak. 
The next quarter is not going to be 
much better—or much worse. Against 
the full tax charge there are the higher 
European product prices., This week’s 
id on the gallon rise shpuld bring in 
about £18 mn-£2Q mn in a full year 
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in Britain alone, and prices have been 
firming up all over Europe—especially 
in the fuel oils; and the next two 
quarters are heavy fuel oil months. 

Over the longer term, the optimists 
are creeping out of their holes after 
having been cast into gloom by reports 
of future profit-growth-less prosperity. 
The high consumption growth rate in 
Europe, when plotted against refinery 
capacity, seems to support the view 
that the hardening in prices is here to 
stay—at least for the next three years. 
This will affect chemical prices too, 
and growth in petrochemicals feeds 
back to a much higher demand, for 
crude oil. At 77s Shell is a hold, 
though there may be short term falls. 

Birmid Qualcast _ 

The grass is 
greener _ 

What with industrial unrest in the 
Midlands and general cost inflation, 
the market was not expecting great 
things from Birmid Qualcast. However, 
although trading profits fell 10.8% to 
£7.9 mn, this was evidently better than 
hoped for and the shares put on is 
to 16s 3d. Thanks to the lower corpora¬ 
tion tax windfall of £185,000, and 
other exceptional items of £304,000, 
earnings at the attributable level only 
declined by 1.8%. 

Even with lower trading margins, 
down from 11.8% to 10%, the return 
on operating assets remains over 20%, 
which indicated greater efficiency than 
normal in the engineering industry. The 
foundries division, which turned in half 
the profits and 60% of turnover, took 
the biggest caning in margins, but, as 
the company is anxious to make clear, 
dependence on the motor industry is 



Irrigation: Birmid*s sweetener 


not complete. And reliance on 
foundries is falling. Another poor year 
in the garden meant that lawn mower 
sales did not rise at all, and so cost 
increases were not fully absorbed. Much 
faith is placed in the new light electric 
mower, and in selling it through mail 
order ; already 20% of sales are made 
in this way. The wrought and engin¬ 
eering products division (aluminium 
greenhouses to irrigation equipment) is 
on the up and up and is now respon¬ 
sible for a fifth of profits. 

On a p/e of 11.4, the market is 
obviously waiting to see whether the 
erosion in margins can be halted and 
whether there will be any growth in 
earnings per share. Certainly any such 
growth will not be dramatic, and there 
is no intention on the part of the board 
to put the hefty near-cash assets 
(£7 mn last year) to any better use : 
it is used to finance stocks during the 
gardeners’ hibernation months. The 
current rating looks about right with 
some upside potential. 


Eurobonds 

Gnome aid 

The Eurobond market is still uncertain 
of its recovery. After the $260 mn 
raised in October, eight issues are cur¬ 
rently on offer, or announced, for a 
further $130 mn. Another $15 mn 
convertible issue should shortly be 
announced whidi would take the total 
to $145 mn. On present form, there¬ 
fore, it looks as if last month’s total 
is going to be surpassed. 

Yet there is some hedging. For the 
$45 mn Ericsson issue, S.G. Warburg 
has clearly thought it prudent to have 
the insurance of the Swiss banking 
syndicate (the three main commercial 
banks and some others) underwriting 
part of the issue. This is a fairly 
expensive move for the company, and 
the syndicate has not in fact been seen 
in Eurobond issues this year. The 
point is that the company has to pay 
a standard new issue tax of 1.2% on 
the amount placed with Swiss residents 
and a flat fee of 0.06% on turnover ; 
this is on top of the 2^% payable to 
underwriters and the selling group. 

The Ericsson issue is in two parts, a 
15-year $30 mn debenture at 9i%, and 
$15 mn 5-ycar notes at 8f%. The 
Swiss syndicate is taking $12 mn of the 
longer paper and $5 mn of the notes, 
placing half of each with Swiss resi¬ 
dents. The tax, therefore, works out at 
$72,000 for the $12 mn and $30,000 for 
the $5 mn. It is claimed that this 
insurance is needed because of the size 
of the issue, the largest of its type to 
have come to the market since April. 

Gold, gpld shores _ 

Waiting game 

For the past fortnight the gold price 
has been betraying signs of the last 
stages of a speculative extravaganza- 
rapid acceleration from $38 an ounce 
to $39.15 in two business days, followed 
by a sharp setback to $37.5 at the end 
of last week, followed by milder undula¬ 
tions up to Thursday’s $37.10. 

The result for gold shares is that the 
Financial Times index came back (to 
52.7 by midweek) after establishing a 
high for the year (of 55.8) on October 
27th, though with the younger mines 
holding most of their recent gains. This 
is also proving to have been a 
strictly professional market, with 
Johannesburg brokers Reporting little 
overseas activity other than out of the 
pool of M blocked ” rands (currency 
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London 

Indecision. 

New York 

Cheaper money 
hopes again. 

Milan 

Low for the year. 


Stock price indices 1970 


Percentage change on 



Nov 

4 

high 

low 

one 

week 

one 

month 

one 

year 

record 

high 

London 

354.6 

423.4 

315.6 

- 2.7 

- 6.3 

- 2.6 

-32.1 

New York 770.8 

811.3 

631.1 

+ 2.0 

- 1.6 

- as 

-22.5 

France 

74.9 

86.1 

70.6 

+ 0.3 

4 - 0.7 

- 72 

-13.0 

Germany 

100.0 

129.7 

94.0 

- 1.2 

- 0.3 

-24.0 

-28.7 

Holland 

121.8 

133.8 

108.3 

- 1.0 

- 4.2 

- 3.2 

- 8.9 

Italy 

69.2 

76.4 

59.2 

- 2.1 

- 5.6 

-19.3 

-49.2 

Canada 

167.7 

185.9 

143.6 

+ 1.0 

- 3.5 

- 7.9 

-18.8 

Belgium 

91.3 

92.9 

84.5 

+ 0.3 

— 

- 2.6 

-16.0 

Australia 

531.6 

663.5 

474.0 

- 2.5 

- 9.3 

-10.6 

-19.9 

Sweden 

232.8 

337.0 

231.1 

+ 0.4 

- 7.2 

-28.5 

-38:0 

Japan 

157.0 

185.7 

148.8 

+ 14 

+ 2.3 

- 3.2 

-15.5 


Stock prices e nd yields ere on pages 70S and 106 
The Economist unit trust indicator November 4> 144.36 (October 27,147.64) 
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belonging to. non-residents) already in 
the country, and London jobbers con¬ 
firming that they have not had much 
occasion to remit additional funds to 
South Africa. Obviously they would 
remit soon enough if a popular market 
in gold shares developed. 

The chances of that ahead of the 
next flurry of interest in gold itself 
must no doubt be slight. However 
nothing has happened to change the 
impression that the long-term supply- 
demand situation for gold as a 
commodity should b* kinder to the 
bulls than the bcari^ ylf^ch should at 
least keep share market interest 
smouldering. One reason it cannot 
he put more positively as a hypothetical 
exercise by the Mining Journal has 
shown, is that a fall in the grade of ore 
mined may chew up the benefits of a 
gradual rise in the gold price. The 
relevance of this for shares of the older 
mines is clear. It may have implica¬ 
tions for newer mines, too : there is 
not a property in which grade could 
not be lowered (so as to extract more 
gold over the life of the mine) if 
managements decided to do their sums 
on the basis of an assumed price of 
more than $35. 

So shareholders cannot assume that 
they will automatically get the direct 
benefit of an increased price for the 
product. Paradoxically, the more 
assured this proves to be, the less likely 
it is to he immediately passed on in 
higher profits and dividends. Still, 
unless managements are unexpectedly 
maladroit, shareholders of the newer 
mines and their holding companies 
should he happy enough to want to 
hold on. 

British Printing Corporation 

Recovery at 6s ? 

British Printing Corporation's downhill 
race before and since the International 
Learning Systems Corporation debacle 
inevitably raises the question of whether 
it can yet be classed as a recovery stock. 
The half-time results offer little encour¬ 
agement. After interest charges, even 
the non-ILSC earnings are, at slightly 
over £i 11m, nor up to the comparable 
period in 1969, which itself suffered 
from a major strike at Sun Printers. 
Whatever new print orders BPC collar? 
for part works to be sold in America 
and from those of its competitors who 
find the pace too hot, the prospects of 
a profit boost are dimmed by the wage 
bijj, .which, after the last union settle- 
inlnts, is up £24 niri in a full year. No 
winder the price is now 6s, less than 



half the year's high of 13s. 

ILSC remains the key to substantial 
recovery prospects. Since the formal 
acquisition in April, inn has gone in 
trading losses and finance costs. Pro¬ 
vision for six months’ worth of bad 
debts cost a further £280,000 (and 
another £450,000 off reserves). To 
break even in its slimmed down form, 
six territories instead of 13, sales have 
to climb to £5 inn—and that assumes 
a normal ratio of bad debt. There are 
slight indications that the break-even 
point has recently l>een reached. 

There may have to be some new 
recruits to the corporation’s executive 
leadersliip at the top. The able, but 
part-time, deputy chairman, Mr 
Charles Pickard, has, in his other 
capacity, to stick Fortes and Trust 
Houses together. There he has recently 
been joined by BPC’s part-time chair¬ 
man, that professional director of 
companies, Sir Charles Hard-ie. BPC’s 
managing director, Mr Peter Robinson, 
is a master printer, so he can be 
expected to worry more about the 
technical side. The recent board 
appointments may make a difference. 
But that ruthless touch that will either 
kill or cure the competing International 
Publishing Coroporation may still be 
lacking. 

Marriage of 
inconvenience 

New York 

The giant international stockbroking 
firm of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
and Smith, fondly referred to by- Wall 
Streeters as “ the thundering herd,” is 
in the final stages of a rescue mission 
;that for weeks has had the financially 
distressed securities industry at the edge 


of its seat. As the tension eased at 
midweek, Merrill Lynch appeared to 
he completing the acquisition of finan¬ 
cially troubled Goodbody, the country’s 
fifth largest brokerage house, it had 
been known for some weeks that Good- 
body was short of capital. Time sud¬ 
denly began running out for it when the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, 
in an obvious exercise in gamesman¬ 
ship, disclosed that the New York stock 
exchange had given the house an 
ultimatum to raise around $20 mn by 
November 5th, or face suspension from 
the exchange and ultimate liquidation. 

The spectre of the collapse of so 
large a firm (Goodbody has 90 offices 
and some 250,000 customer accounts) 
was viewed by industry leaders as a 
severe threat to public confidence in 
the market. Over a period of weeks 
two separate attempts had been made 
to infuse new capital into Goodbody, 
but when the second of these failed to 
produce anything a week ago, IC think 
tank ” methods were adopted to find 
another solution. As a result, Merrill 
Lynch was tapped to undertake the 
acquisition, both because it un¬ 
doubtedly has the strongest finances 
of all candidates ($1.7 hn in assets and 
$274 mn in capital) and because of 
its basically retail orientation. 

Merrill Lynch consented (its spokes¬ 
man said “ reluctantly ”) only after 
it secured Justice department anti-trust 
clearance as well as a pledge by the 
New York exchange’s governing board 
that the exchange would put up a 
contingency fund of $30 mn, to be 
raised by a special assessment with the 
assent of the membership, to indemnify 
the acquirer against possible losses 
arising from the merger. 

Goodbody’s difficulties grew out of 
the vast operational and financial 
pressures that have beset securities 
firms in the past two and a half years, 
caused initially by extremely heavy 
trading volume that forced them into 
sizeable operational investments. The 
volume then dried up in the course of 
the 21-month bear market. In the past 
year, over a dozen member firms of the 
New York exchange have failed, and 
scores of others have merged with 
stronger houses or gone out of business. 
Cushioning many of these failures, the 
exchange has virtually exhausted a 
$55 mn special trust fund. Among 
other, things, the situation has led to 
efforts to create an industry-govern¬ 
ment insurance corporation, that would 
indemnify investors up to $50,000 
against any losses in failed brokerage 
firms. The pending legislation is 
expected to be taken up by Congress. 
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Sir Edward Lewis reviews a record year 


RECORDS AND TV 

The major improvement in results was due 
to a rise of approximately £3,100,000 in 
pre-tax profits on the consumer side, 
mainly accounted for by profit increases on 
records, particularly in the U S.A. 
and Canada. 

Direct exports of tecords were maintained 
and royalties receivable from overseas 
licensees and subsidiaries reached a record 
level. 

With our recent release of pre-recorded 
cassettes and cartridges in the United 
Kingdom, the company is now actively 
engaged in this form of packaged music 
throughout the world, and I anticipate that 
these products will make a growing and 
significant contribution to profits in 
the future. 

After more than five vears' development, 
the world's first video disc has been 
demonstrated by A E.G.-Telefunken in 
Berlin and by Dec$a in London. It is hoped 
that video discs and players will be on sale 
for black and white and colour within 
about two years. Our participation in this 
video disc which will revolutionise the world 
of communication is on a world - wide basis. 
Resulting from a sharp improvement in 
sales of colour T.V. during the second half 
of last year, the loss on the year's trading 
was reduced. We have secured a 
substantial share of the market and to meet 
the increasing demand we are building an 
extension to our Bridgnorth factory, 
which should be completed by next Spring. 
Turnover of our Radio, Television and 
Audio division for the year to date has 
already reached the total for the whole of 
last year and much improved results 
are anticipated. 

NAVIGATOR 

Our marine contracts for the Decca 
Navigator continue to expand throughout 
the world. Solid state receivers of advanced 
design, are being introduced. 


Decca Survey Limited has been formed as a 
fully owned subsidiary to take over our 
survey operations, which should total about 
£4,500,000 this year, including the 
operations of subsidiaries in Nigeria, 
Australia, Japan and th^ U.S.A. 

The Mark 19 air receiver was approved for 
military use by M O D., Mintech and an 
order worth £350,000 placed by the R A.F. 
Furthermore, flight trials have been 
undertaken by six nations. Orders for 
Doppler have been obtained from the 
R.A F. and the Royal Swedish Air Force, 
totalling over £1,250.000 and from B.E.A. 
for their Trident 3 fleet We have taken steps 
with the object of improving significantly 
the profits of the Navigator Company. 

RADAR 

The Radar company has completed 
another year of successful tradmy, with 
increased turnover and profit During the 
past year we introduced a number of new 
and advanced models in our range of 
marine radars. We continue to maintain our 
position as world leaders in the marine 
field having pioneered practically every 


new development since the war. Some 
96 ports and harbours throughout the 
world are fitted with our Harbour 
radar equipment. 

Very substantial contracts, including one 
for Iran exceeding £3m., are in hand for the 
radar system we have developed and are 
producing for the British Aircraft 
Corporation's Rapier Missile System for 
supply to British and overseas armed 
services. 

OUTLOOK 

With a further improvement in sales of 
records in North America and of both 
records and television in the home market, 
group turnover for the first six months of 
the current year has increased appreciably 
over the corresponding period of the 
previous year. Subject to industrial relations 
in general and to there being no significant 
changes in the state of the economy, 
either here or in the U.S.A., we can look 
forward to favourable results for 1970/71 
consolidating last year's noteworthy gain 
and also to thefuture with every confidence. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31ST MARCH 1970 


1970 

1969 


£000 

£000 

Group Turnover. 

.... 61.300 

48,500 

Trading Profit. 

.... 9.241 

6,368 

Depreciation.. 

.... 2.534 

2,275 

Interest,. 

867 

689 

Profit before Tax. 

.... 5.339 

3,011 

Profit after Tax less Minorities. 

.... 2.732 

1,580 

Ordinary and "A" Ordinary Dividends at Is. lOd. per 
share (Is. 9d.). 

. 1.590 

1,471 

Profit retained in the business.. 

. 1.071 

38 

Net Cash Flow. 

. 3.637 

2,349 


E 


HELPS SOMANYPEOPLE.. MSOMANY WAYS 
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TPE CALCUTTA ELECTRIC 
SUPPLY CORPORATION LIMITED 

1 . 

A. MACPHERSON’S REVIEW 


The Seventy-thir rf Annual Central Meeting of The Calcutta 
Electric Supply &0r$0ratton Ud. f was held on and November in 
Calcutta, Mr. I. A* Macphrrson, M.B.E., C.A., Chairman, presiding . 
The following is frr'Yt his circulated Review for the year ended 
31st March, 1970 

The hope I expressed Jast year that we might at last expect some 
measure of political stability fin West Bengal has, I fear, not been 
fulfilled. The United Front Government which was returned to 
power with a substantial majority at the beginning of 1969 fell 
some months ago and, for a second time since the General Election 
of 1967, the State is now being administered by the Central 
Government under the Governor of West Bengal with a panel of 
advisers. The conditions in West Bengal in general and in Calcutta 
in particular during the last few years are well known. r Hie lack of 
agreement on policy among the constituent elements of the United 
Front Government which finally led to its downfall had the 
inevitable consequence of impeding administration including law 
and order. It !is hardly surprising that these conditions resulted in 
a steady 'increase in lawlessness and indiscipline among many 
sections of the community, (including industrial labour, with a conse¬ 
quent very definite deceleration in the rate of industrial growth 
in West Bengal during the last few years. As I write this, though 
there has hardly been time for direct rule from the Centre to 
produce any substantial improvement or to reverse the decline in 
confidence among the commercial and industrial community, it 
would appear that the law and order situation is being contained 
and we must now hope that indiscipline and disorder will cease and 
life in the State, and particularly in the city, return to normal. 

SALES OF ELECTRICITY 

So far as your Company is concerned, the prevailing climate in 
the State to which I have just referred has inevitably had an 
unwelcome effect on our hitherto high standards of operation, 
maintenance and administration. What is, however, comforting is 
that despite the difficulties experienced we have, by and large, been 
able to maintain an uninterrupted service to the public. In the 
circumstances, as can well be imagined, the talks of our senior and 
middle management who arc responsible for the efficient and 
economic operation of this important utility, has been a frustrating 
one and the figures now put before you reflect an increase in our 
costs and a downturn in that growth in sales which is the expecta¬ 
tion of an electric utility the world over. The maximum demand 
on the Company’s system and total sales have been practically 
static during the last two years or more. In normal times we would 
expect a steady growth of some 7 per cent annually and on this 
basis our sales for the year to 31st March, 1970, should have been 
some 180 million units up on those of the previous year. In the 
event total sales increased by a mere 3 million units or 0.1 per cent. 
Following a decline of 33 million units in sales in 1968/69 to the 
jute mills there has been a further decline in the year under review 
of 22 million units. Compared with the year 1967/68 our sales 
to this industry, our largest industrial consumer, have, therefore, 
declined by over 10 per cent. Sales in the engineering industry, our 
second larges; group, declined by a further 20 million units or 
7l per cent. In the case of both these industries, labour unrest has 
been a major factor in. contributing, to the downturn. There was 
some improvement in the offtake of‘tfte^teel and chemical industries, 
but overall there was in the year 1969/70 A decline of 17 million 


units in our sales to industry which was offset by a znefie $ ppr cent 
increase of 20 million units in our sales for domestic and commercial 
purposes. 

NET REVENUE ACCOUNT 

The provision for Debenture Interest at £201,302 (is some 
£122,000 more that it was a year ago. This is because the Net 
Revenue Account is charged with nearly six months’ interest on 
Rs.7.5 CTores (£4.2 million) new Debenture Stock plus interest on 
the balance of the old 5 per cent Debenture Stock for nine months. 
The Debenture Sinking Fund appropriation of £62,500 is the 
proportionate charge to be provided in the year to 31st March, 
1970, of the annual appropriation of Rs.45 lakhs required by the 
Trust Deed securing the new Debenture Stock. At £276,969 the 
provision for Indian Taxes is some £292,000 less than in 1968/69. 
In making tb'is provision for the assessment year 1970/71 the 
Company gets the benefit of the reduced rate of 50.6 per cent 
applicable to a “ domestic ” electric utility company, following the 
transfer of its control and management to India from the 5th of 
January, 1970. The reduction in the provision for Indian Taxes is, 
of course, also due to the smaller taxable profit reflected in the 
£451,000 reduction in the balance carried down from the Revenue 
Account. 

We have paid the Dividend on the 6 per cent Preference Stock 
and an Interim Dividend of 6£ per cent gross on the Ordinary 
Stock. A Final Dividend of a like amount is now recommended. 
After taking credit for £106,625 Transitional Relief, which now 
<eases, and transferring £150,000 to General Reserve, a balance 
of £100,928 on the Net Revenue Account is carried forward. 

ELECTRICITY (SUPPLY) ACT AND TARIFF POLICY 

The Clear Profit for the year as calculated under the above Act 
was £787,301 which was some £449,000 less than the Reasonable 
Return to which the Company was entitled. The reason for this 
shortfall, which was forecast in my Interim Statement to stock¬ 
holders dated 7th January of this year, were two-fold : first, on 
the expenditure slide, because provision has had to be made for 
the additional costs to which I have already referred ; and secondly, 
on the revenue side, because it proved impossible to come to an 
agreement With Government as to the amount of additional gross 
revenue that would be required, and the consequent tariff increases 
that would be needed to produce it, if the Company was to be 
enabled to earn its Reasonable Return. It was not until the 
beginning of July of this year that we were able to implement 
our rate revision ; and then it was on a reduced scale, the revision 
being limited, at Government’s request, to an increase in our charges 
for high voltage current payable by industry. In the meantime 
the Company faces yet further increases in its costs, particularly 
of imported power and wages. As regards the former, the charges 
of the Damodar Valley Corporation and the State Board have been 
increased by 17 per cent and 7 per cent respectively ; and as 
regards our wages bill, the agreement with our Unions expired in 
August of this year and, as 1 write, we are in the process of 
negotiating a fresh one. Our workers are insulated from the worst 
effects of inflation by a dearness allowance tied 1 * to the^ cost of 
living and although average have fo recent y&rs risen at a rate 

substantially in excess of thorlse ih the^ cost, of; liying^it y^ould be 
quite unrealistic in present c^nditioni to roptemplii^a ncW agree¬ 
ment which did not concede a further increases eraotuntejus. Our 
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negotiations with the Unions are, therefore, being conducted on this 
basis, but with the emphasis on increased productivity. Having 
regard to these 'increases and to the fact that we will obtain the 
benefit of our recent rate revision for only nine months, we must 
expect that our Clear Profit will again fall short of our Reasonable 
Return in the current year. If this shortfall is hot to assume more 
serious proportions in the year 1971/72, yet a further revision of 
our rates is imperative and cannot be delayed much beyond the 
beginning of next year. 

FINANCE 

The loans referred to in the Directors’ Report and the balances 
of the London and Calcutta issues of the 5 per cent Debenture 
Stock, 1970, outstanding on the 1st of January, 1970, were 
repaid on that date from the proceeds of the Rs.7.5 crores 7} per 
rent Debenture Stock, 1980, to which I have referred in my last 
Review and which was issued during the year realising Rs.7.13 
crores (£4.0 million) net, after the payment of all expenses includ¬ 
ing underwriting, commission and brokerage, stamp and registration 
fees, legal charges, etc. 

1 reported last year that our financial estimates were being based 
on our having to spend something like Rs.21 crores (£11.75 million) 
on capital development during the quinquennium 1969/70 to 
1 973 / 74 - This included a provision of Rs.331 lakhs (£1.8 million) 
for the year 1969/70. In the event we were able to limit Capital 
Expenditure to the figure of Rs.275 lakhs (£1.5 million). This 
was because the recent downturn in the rate of growth of demand 
has enabled us to rephase certain bf this expenditure so that our 
Budget for the quinquennium 1970/71 to 1974/75 is now estimated 
at Rs. 17 crores (£9.5 million). It will be appreciated that our 
room for manoeuvre m curtailing Capital Expenditure is limited 
even in times of stagnant growth such as the present. For example, 
in 1969/70 when the total demand was static, we were required 
to put in nearly 9,000 house service installations which, together 
with the necessary meters, low and medium voltage network exten¬ 
sions, etc., involved expenditure of over Rs.i crore (£556,000) ; and 
with regard to our Generating Stations it would be false economy 
to defer capital expenditure, the object of which was to preserve 
the base load capability of our own plant. At a time like this, 
however, when the demand from industry is virtually static, it is 
possible to rephase certain primary transmission projects such as 
receiving stations and certain distribution stations, and this mainly 
accounts for the reduction in our forward budget noted above. But it 
will not be possible wholly to finance even this restricted budget from 
the Company’s Cash Fk>w (mainly depreciation plus undistributed 
“ Clear Profit”) and some external assistance may be required 
next year—and this will be the case even if the Company is 
successful in earning its Reasonable Return. Pending the issue of 
the R$.2£ crores second tranche of our 7| per cent Debenture 
Stock, 1980, to which I referred in my Review last year and also 
in the Prospectus of that issue, wc would hope to be accommodated 
by our Bankers. 

TRANSFER OF MANAGEMENT AND CONTROL TO INDIA 

At the Extraordinary General Meeting held on 31st October, 
1969, the resolution that, with effect from 5th January, 1970, the 
Company should be controlled and managed in India was carried 
by ap overwhelming majority, stockholders representing £1,605,912 
stock voting for the resolution and £87,800 against The Board’s 
reasons for commending that resolution to all Preference and 
Ordinary stockholders were set out at length in my letter dated 
9th October, 1969, the most urgent reason being the need to 
reduce the Company’s rate of Indian Corporation Tax from 7P per 
cent to the rate applicable to a 41 domestic ” company—namely 
50.6 per cent Had we, in these Accounts, had to provide for 
Indian Corporation Tax at the former rate of 70 per cent our 
tax bill would have increased by Rs.20 lakhs (£110,000). 

In sponsoring this resolution the Board fully realised that, while 
the change would be in the wider interests of the Company, its 
consumers and the general body of stockholders, it would not be in 
the immediate interests of its ebrporate stockholders resident in the 
U.K. because the dividends of these stockholders wohld; on the 


Company’s thpnge of residence, cease to be franked investment 
income. For this reason it was anticipated that 'some stockholders 
in this category would decide to dispose of or reduce their holdings. 
So it has proved and this in your Board’s opinion, accounts for 
part, at any rate, of the decline in the value of the Company’s 
stock on the London market during the last year. So far as 
non-corporate stockholders are concerned, one of the consequences 
of the transfer of the Company’s lax residence to India is that 
Indian Withholding Tax has to be deducted from all dividends, 
even those paid to stockholders not resident in India, at a rate 
which, in the majority of cases, is in excess of that appropriate to 
individual stockholders’ total Indian income. The Company’s 
London Office is assisting its non-resident stockholders in the 
preparation and submission of their claims for the refund of tax thus 
over-deducted and of their applications under Rule 28 of the Indian 
Income Tax Rules for the deduction of tax from future dividends at 
the rate appropriate to the Indian income of the stockholders 
concerned. This has been quite a considerable task and so far 
some 1,750 such refund claims and applications have been 
submitted to the Authorities in India from whom, I am happy to 
report, we have had the fullest co-operation. By the time these 
Accounts arc in stockholders’ hands, many of these claims should 
have 'been disposed of and the stockholders concerned received 
their refunds. With the grant of these applications under the 
above Rule, the need for the submission of further claims for 
the refund of tax over-deducted should cease. In this connection 
it may be noted that under the current rates of Indian Tax which 
will have effect from the tax year 1971/72, no tax is payable if 
the total Indian income does not exceed Rs.5,000 per annum. This 
means that in the case of stockholders whose future Indian income 
is estimated to be less than Rs.5,000 annually and who have 
applied for deduction of' Withholding Tax at the appropriate rate, 
no Indian Withholding Tax will be deducted from future dividends, 
once the Company has been notified that their applications under 
Rule 28 have been accepted. 



Flexible Investment Policy 

"I lie value of a KOBKC O share— I Is. 210 .11 1st June -declined Mill 
further lu 1 Is. 204 before iccovcrmggiadualfy to 1Is. 225 at 1st October. 
Investment Policy. In must countries in which wc have interests, share 
prices lose during the summer months. In general, our investment 
decisions were based on the following thoughts: 

1. T'he foundation lor a sounder futuic is being laid in the United States 
at present. Not only increased elbucney, but also the more extensive 
use of the prevailing iJle capacity, will result in an increase of earn¬ 
ings in a period of business revival. 

2. The economy is still overheated in various countries ol 1-urnpc. In 
many sectors this resulted in an ucutc shortage of labour, thus 
constituting an extreme stimulus to wage iiici eases, which fur 
exceeded the met case in productivity. 

3. 1 hough wages are darting upwards in Japan too. they aie uhsnibcd 
by an impressive increase in productivity m that souuliy. 

4 . 7 lie importance of sound financial ratios w'us confirmed more than 
ever m recent tinier. In a period characterized by currency deprecia¬ 
tion, light money and scarcity of capital, the financially weak enter¬ 
prises are the ones which suffer most. 

Asa result of the investment philosophy referred to, we have enlarged 
our interests in the United States and Japan. On the other hand we have 
reduced our intcitfsts in Europe, with the exception of France and 
Belgium. 

Liquid assets now amount to FIs. 32 i million, or 11 .4Vol net assets. 
We are glad still to have these funds available to maintain a flexible 
policy. 

Dividend. The interim dividend is fixed this year at 1 Is. 6.40 against F Is. 
5.20 in I960. Wc expect to declare a final dividend for 1970 of Els. 5.20, 
thus increasing the total dividend from F4s. lO.SOToi 1969 to FIs. 11.60 
Tor 1970. . ' * 

Copies of the Second Interim Report, the Ian Annual Report and a 
descriptive booklet may be obtained front the Campon 1 v - 

P.8. BOX 973, ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
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THE ANGLO-THAI CORPORATION 

Sir Denys Lowson 
on Steady Growth 


The Seventy-third Annual General Meeting of The Anglo-Thai 
Corporation Limited will be held at Estates House, 66 Gresham 
Street, London, E.C.ar, on November 16 next. The following is an 
extract from a statement by the Chairman, Sir Denys Lowson, Bt., 
which has already been circulated to shareholders: 

PROFIT AND ACCOUNTS 

Group Profit beforrf taxation is £1,324,779, by comparison 
with £1,135.1857 in 1968-69 ; an increase of 16.6 per cent. In 
spite of this higher Group Profit, taxation is slightly less at 
£ 453,978 compared with £474,875. The reason for this lower 
tax charge lies in the greater proportion of profit earned during 
the year 1969-70 in areas of low taxation. Group Profit after 
Taxation amounts to £871,801^ as against £660,982. From this 
figure has to be deducted profit applicable to Minority Interests, 
leaving a balance of £859,176 applicable to members of the 
Corporation. The comparative figure for 1968-69 was £653,447. 



Sir Denys Lowson, Bt., being received by Tan Sri Runme Shaw , 
Chairman of the Singapore Tourist Board . 


In March of this year an Interim payment of 11 per cent was 
made on the Ordinary Shares, together with the half-yearly 3i 
per cent on the Preference Shares. The Directors consider that the 
results justify a reasonable increase in die total distribution for 
the year and propose to make a final payment of 4 per cent on the 
Ordinary Shares and si per cent on the Preference Shares. The 
total gross cost of these Interim and Final payments is £197,115, 
reduced by £23,000 receivable by the Corporation for transitional 
relief. The carry forward, after making provision for these pay¬ 
ments, will be £136,342. The Directors are also proposing a one 
5s. Ordinary Share free bonus for each five 5s. Ordinary Shares 
already held. 

THAILAND 

The economy of Thailand is sdll closely tied to agricultural pro¬ 
duction and World prices for foodstuffs. Although the Rice crop 
in 1969 did not suffer from the drought conditions of the previous 
two years and was estimated to be about 8 per cent up on 1968, 
export prices fell from the high level of that year due to increased 
grain production in other countries. As a result the value of Rice 
exports showed a drop of over 23 per cent on a reduced tonnage 
of only about 7 per cent. These are the lowest figures recorded 
since i960. Maize prices also eased ; a rise of 10 per cent in 
volume earning only about 7 per cent more. On the other hand, 
exports of Rubber reached a record figure and contributed nearly 
50 per cent more in value than in and Tin exports., although 
no higher in volume, also benefited from the improved 1 price for 
that commodity. 

In total, the value of Thailand's exports returned to the level of 
1967 but was again overtaken by (imports y and the deficit in the 
^country’s visible trade account widened by some 6 per cent. In an 


effort to stem the flow of imports, particularly of luxury goods, 
encourage local manufacture and raise additional revenue to meet 
the requirement of the armed Forces, the Thai Government 
decided in July of this year to increase Import Duties on a wide 
range of products and also revise upwards the Business Tax which is 
payable on most imports and locally manufactured products. 
Our Motor businesses in Thailand had another successful year, but 
the Non-Motor Companies encountered a number of problems, 
the majority of which I hope are now behind us. In order to take 
advantage of the booming tourist trade, our Subsidiary Company, 
Anglo-Thai Commercial Company Limited, is establishing a Travel 
Agency Department, which I hope will be fully operative by the 
end of the year. 

The extension to Cambodia of the troubled conditions beyond 
Thailand's North-East frontiers and the United States’ declaration 
of a phased withdrawal of their troops from Vietnam, is a matter 
of some concern ; not only from a political standpoint but also the 
effect which any rapid withdrawal might have on the economy 
of Thailand. The United States military presence in the area is 
estimated to he worth as much as £80 million per annum in 
foreign exchange and to provide employment for over 50,000 
persons. Although tourism (is contributing substantially to the 
country’s invisible earnings and is expected to grow annually, pro¬ 
vided settled conditions continue to exist, it cannot be expected to 
replace immediately all the earnings derived from the United 
States military presence. The United Kingdom’s share of Thai¬ 
land's import trade in 1969 rose slightly for the first time for some 
years from approximately 7 per cent to 7$ per cent of the total 
trade. 

SINGAPORE 

When Singapore attained independence five years ago, the cards 
seemed to be stacked against her. With no material resources and 
very little industry, this small Island Republic of some two million 
people began life under a Socialist Government, outspokenly 
Anti-CapitaJnst and hemmed in by unfriendly neighbours. To this 
was shortly to be added the shadow of unemployment arising from 
the liquidation of the British bases on the Island. 

This same Socialist Government, but divested of its Communist 
elements and under the able leadership of its Prime Minister, Lee 
Kuan Yew, was not slow to realise that private enterprise and 
foreign capital were essential ingredients in the building up of a 
modern industrial State, and today the result of these policies can 
be seen in an Island humming with activity. Instead of unemploy¬ 
ment there is, in fact, a shortage of certain types of skilled labour. 
Surelly there can be no better example of the need for free 
enterprise in any economy ; that Socialism does not necessarily 
require as its primary objective, the nationalization of trade and 
industry, and that a community given the right incentives and 
encouragement, while freed from crippling taxation and bureau¬ 
cratic controls, can overcome any manner of problems. 

It was against the background of this success story or, as it has 
often been referred to, “this economic miracle’', that in August of 
last year Singapore celebrated, with good cause, the 150th Anni¬ 
versary of its foundation. Her Royal Highness Princess Alexandra 
represented Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II at these ttiebrations. 

The Group's business in Singapore has benefited from the 
buoyant conditions prevailing there throughout the year, in spite of 
the fact that the import of certain goods has been either restricted 
or is now subject to Import Duties aimed at encouraging local 
production. 

The search tor oil in neighbouring off-shore areas, as well as for 
minerals, has brought a demand for services which Singapore is 
well accustomed to provide. One of these is for supplies transported 
by and surveys carried out by helicopter, and you will see a new 
name added to our list of Subsidiaries—Heli Orient (Private) 
Limlited. This Company is engaged in the sale or leasing of heli¬ 
copters and allied equipment to opeifetors in the area, and the 
provision of spares and maintenance services. The Company only 
commenced operations after the close of the year and results are 
already encouraging and display evidence of the need fpr such 
an organisation. . 
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Although thp full impact of the British military Withdrawal will 
be felt in die current year and in 1971, Singapore has withstood 
the initial phases with little Or no effect on her economy and in 
spite of the fact that the second and third stages will be much 
harder to combat, the loss of expendityre by the British military, 
as well as the loss of jobs which their presence provided, should 
not be die catastrophe most people feared when withdrawal was 
first announced. , 

MALAYSIA 

Increased exports and higher prices obtained resulted in West 
Malaysia ending 1969 with a Trade surplus of over £150 million. 

Demand for Rubber from the United States, the Soviet Union 
and China kept the price up throughout the year, the average 
figure being 64} cents per Jb., compared with 53 > cents in 1968. 
Increased demand for Tin, principally from the United States and 
Japan, also caused the average price of that commodity to rise 
well above the 1968 figure. The price of Palm Oil, prompted by 
the increase in price of other edible oils; recovered from the low 
point to which it had fallen. Production also rose sharply as more 
acreages of oil palms came into bearing. Trade in other commo¬ 
dities, such as Timber and Iron Ore, again expanded. 

The May 13th disturbances, although quickly brought under 
control, had some effect on the Group’s business in Malaysia for 
the balance of the year under review. Even after the lifting of 
the curfew imposed on some of the main towns and certain 
other areas, life did not immediately return to normal in hotels 
and restaurants and places of entertainment; and customers were 
disinclined to order more than their immediate requirements. 
Since these disturbances, which immediately followed the Elections, 
the new Parliament has not met and the country has been ruled 
under Emergency powers. However, ih announcing last August 
his retirement as Prime Minister on 21st September, after fifteen 
years in office, Tunku Abdul Rahman advised plans for the 
restoration of parliamentary rule in February, 1971. 



The Hon. Lady Lowson receiving guests at a reception in 
Singapore for members of the staff of Eastern Agencies (Singapore) 
Private Limited. 


HONG KONG 

Our Subsidiary Company, Caklbedt, Macgregor & Company 
Limited, had a record year and their sales of Wines and Spirits 
were up in almost all the areas of the Far East, including Japan, 
where they operate. The Company made a substantial contribution 
to Group results. . 

INDIA 

The split in the Congress Party widened, but Mfs. Indira 
Gandhi has been able to consolidate her position at the Centre with 
continued support from left wing parties. HoWevdr, political' 
conditions in the State Parties have deteriorated to, such an extent t 
that several States are now governed by president'* Rule from J 
Delhi. * West Bengal, in Particular, has been badly hit by 
continued*’violence, tod ,by Naxalites {extreme CddiniunistsJ, ^nd 
remains a serious pfofotem for the Central Government. * . 

Despite theto conditions, in certain parts of the Country; the 
Agricultural sector continued ^improvement, helped by satisfactory, 
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rainfalls, the use of better seeds, the growth of minor irrigation 
projects and greater employment of fertilizers. Food production 
is estimated to have topped 100 million tons in the year under 
review, representing an increase of about 5 per cent over the 
record figure of 198 7/68. 

Except in Calcutta and other black spots in Bengal, industry is 
also beginning to recover from the recession and it is estimated 
that the overall growth in the economy for 1969/70 was of the 
order of 5 per cent. The trade gap has been narrowed and 
foreign exchange reserves have risen ; but this was mainly due 
to a reduction in imports, rather than any significant increase in 
exports. 

Although trading conditions are frustrating and fraught with 
problems, the Group’s turnover in India in 1969/70 rose by 
22 per cent over the previous year ; but we are still suffering from 
the very high level of Indian taxation. 

PAKISTAN 

I had hoped to be able to give you better news regarding 
Herbertsnns (Pakistan) Limited which, as I have explained in 
the past, is 80 per cent owned by our Indian Subsidiary, 
Herbertsons Limited. Although there arc more hopeful signs, I 
regret that I still cannot tell you definitely that we will he 
recovering our indirect investment in Pakistan. 


CANADA 

The pattern of earnings by our Subsidiary Company in Canada 
has always been irregular and 1969 was no exception. After a 
record year in 1968, a small loss was sustained last year, but this 
took into account exceptional costs connected with the starting up 
of the Company’s second factory at Bramalea, near Toronto, as 
well as those caused by the prolonged steel strike. The business 
of our Subsidiary has been affected by the general recession in 
North America and I cannot be very enthusiastic about their 
results for the current year. We anticipate further investment in 
machinery and equipment being necessary at Bramalea. 

OVERSEAS VISITS 

During January and February of this year, I visited Thailand, 
Malaysia and Singapore, accompanied by my Wife, The Hon. 
Lady Lowson, who assisted me in entertaining the many friends 
we have both in the business and in the political spheres of those 
countries. We received a warm wnldbme everywhere and were 
interested to see the developments which had taken pla* c since 
our last visit, particularly in 'Singapore. 

Mr. Hempson and Mr. Tyson visited Canada shortly after the 
close of the year and the latter has made trips to India, 
Singapore, Malaysia and Thailand during, the course pf the year. 

Mr. Revell ended a stay of eight months in Thailand'in May of 
last year and, after spending two months in Bombay, resumed his 
duties in London at the beginning of August. 
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Continued from page 93 

PROSPECTS 

Unaudited figures for the first quarter of the current financial 
year compare not unfavourably with those of the same period of 
1969 ; but the earnings of our Motor Companies in the second 
quarter have been affected by the revised rates of Import Duty 
and Business Tax in Thailand, to which I have already referred, 
and it is difficult to say at this stage how much of this drop in 
earnings will be recovered during the remainder of the year, or 
offset by higher earnings from other sections of our business. 
However, I am not pessimistic regarding the current year’s results. 

There has been no change in the geographical area of our 
earnings ; the major part continues to be derived from countries 
in Asia, hence the i-eed for us to continue to build up our 
Contingency Reserve*^ Exports from the United Kingdom which 
the Group distributed,* remained at slightly in excess of £7 million. 
We continue to develop as much as we can the sale of local 
manufactures in the various countries where we operate and, of 
course, the sale of goods which reach us on consignment, both 
from this country and from other parts of the World. We have 
continued, in particular, our endeavours to develop more trade 
between Australia and South-East Asia. 


STAFF 

Once again our record results for this year are, to a large 
measure, due to the inspiring leadership and skill of our Managing 
Director, Mr. Hempson. As ever, he has done everything possible 
.on the Company’s behalf, both in this country and for our various 
organisations overseas. 


At the same tiipe, 1 must join with them all our many loyal 
and conscientious staff, both at home and overseas; frequently 
working under somewhat severe climatic conditions and political 
tensions, they have given of their best. Once again I would like 
to express to all of them our best wishes and appreciation for 
what they have done. 


WILLIAM PRESS & SON, LTD. 



INDUSTRIAL, CIVIL AND 
MECHANICAL 

ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 


"We are continually engaged in searching 
for new ideas and new opportunities ." 

SIR MICHAEL MILNE-WATSON in his circulated statement. 

A year in which rising costs in wages, plant and general 
overheads have resulted in narrower profit margins. 
Even so the group has by no means been static. 

Our results indicate solid progress rather than meteoric 
change; they should be viewed against the future 
prospects of the group as a whole - a future which can 
be looked at with at least confident optimism. 
Subsidiaries are all trading at high level with good 
order books - a tyrge proportion for export work 
whether direqt or indirect. 

We are continually ^engaged in searching for new ideas 
and new opportunities its fit in with the pattern of our 
existing activities. 


m Year to 31 Msec* 


Copies of the Report = ^ / (j ' 

and Accounts can be 1-Group Profit 
obtained from the | Taxation 
Secretary, 22. Queen § Dividends (gr0 ss) 

Anne's Gate. - 

London S.W.1. I ? d . - 


rooo rooo 
3/|W 2,846 
1,4*4 1.263 


H Group Net Assets 12,173 10.857 » 


SECOND 


BROADMOUNT 
TRUST LIMITED 
Dividend increased 

The forty-second annuel 
general meeting was held 
recently in London. The 
following ere extracts from 
the 'remarks of the Chairman. 
Mr E. B. Montesole, JJP.: 

Gross Revenue at £116,481 
shows reasonable growth and 
nett profits are correspondingly 
increased. 

The valuation of invest¬ 
ments at 14th September, 
L 1970 amounted to £2,499,185 
compered wilth <a (book value 
of £874,896. Giving effect to 
this value, each 'Is ordinary 
share <is represented by 6s 9d 
of assets. 

The Board is recommending 
a final ordinary dividend of 
11 per cent, making in all 18.5 
per cent per ordinary share. 
This represents an actual 
increase in dividend of 1.39 
per cent on the increased 
share capital. For the coming 
year we can hope at least 
for (repetition of 'the current 
rate of dividend. 

The report and accounts 
were adopted. 


FINANCIAL 

NOTICE 



DIVIDEND No. 229 

Notice is hereby given that a 
dividend (No. 229) of fifty cents 
(501) per share in Canadian 
currency on the outstanding 
shares of the Company will be 
paid December 1, 1970 to 
shareholders of record at the 
close of business Nov. 2, 1970. 

By Order of the Board, 
f.t. McKinney 
Corporate Secretary 

Dated at Toronto, Ontario, 
this 20th day of October, 1970. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
RATES 

Appointments. Buslnesi 

Notices, etc., 12s per line. 
Displayed, '£9 IBs Od per 
single cokrtnn Inch. 

Education, Courses, Property, 
Hotels, Travel, etc.. 10a per 
line, Display, £8 0s Od per 
single column, Inch. 

, Phone : 61-030 SIN. Ext. 308. 


EDUCATION 

Read for a 
Degree at Home 

Postal tuition for London University 
External degrees and Diplomas 
OOE 11 O ” and ” A ’’ (all Boards) 
Teachers' and other professional 
exams, Business Studies and ** Gate- 
way" courses for the Open University 
Individually planned programmes : 
guidance by graduate tutors : moderate 
zees—Instalments. FREE Prospectus 
from W. M. M. MUUgan. MBE. MA. 
Principal, Dept. CA2, 

Wolsey Hall, 

Oxford, OX2 6PR. 


35,000 TECHNOLOGIST'S 
FILMS! 

Every year SHEUL-M'EX and B.P. loan 
over 55,000 prints of more than 200 
different films all oif interest to today's 
technologist—and tomorrow's. This is an 
Invaluable contribution to education and 
training In schools, colleges, universities, 
commerce and industry alike. 

This variable and comprehensive selection 
of lb'mm films (10 to 50 minutes in 
length) is available upon request. The 
only charge is’ Ih-o booking fee of 5s. The 
Technological subjects include Road Con¬ 
struction, General Engineering, Techno¬ 
logical and Scientific History and 
Aeronautics, to mention only a few of 
many I 

Our new 1971 catalogue lists the entire 
selection of films available. It's FREE 
upon request from : 

5HSLL-MEX and B.P. FILM LIBRARY 
Dept. A, 25 The Burroughs, Hendon, 
London, NW4. 

Home Study Tuition 
BSc (Econ) LL.B. 

and other external degrees of the 
University of London. Specially 
prepared courses lor the Federation 
of Stock Exchangee, for Accountancy, 
Company Secretary thin, Law, Coating, 
Banking, Insurance Marketing, GGE. 
Also many thoroughly useful (non¬ 
exam) Courses in Business Subjects. 

Write today for detaila or advice; 
stating subjects in which interested 
to : 

Metropolitan College 

London, EC4. Tel. 01-348 8874 
(Founded 1910). 


PUBLICATIONS 


ANTIQUARIAN books for interest and. 
investment. Catalogues Issued. Libraries 
bought. Paul Ml net (ABA), 

54 KnatchbuU Road, London, SZfi. 

NOW ON SALE with customary ~’ r 
newsagents (after an unavoidable 
delay In transit from America) the 
September single topic Issue or 
Scientific American devoted to the 
biosphere. 


Recent 

Developments in 
Your Field 


Groun of Harvard Rtudent Re¬ 
searchers will oomotle and 
forward articles relating to 
your field of Interest.' Compre¬ 
hensive sendee covering Ameri¬ 
can news publications, business 
and professional Journals. For 
full Information please reply 
to: American Reading Re¬ 

search. Leverett House F/44, 
Cambridge. Mass. 03138. USA. 


EAST COMES WEST^a background 
to some Aslan faiths, by Mrs Peggy 

Hahed by the Community RetaMpns 

gmu ms# tsu 

WCJ. BM»m|*l to an, understanding of 
Aslan cultures and traditions. Race 
Today (October) describes It as " dear, 
concise, compulsory and often compul¬ 
sive reading.” 
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BOROUGH OF SWINDON 
Dewtapmat asd Corparate Pianaiag Group 

RESEARCH OFFICER (Corporate Planning) 

£1,776 —£2,751 

An interesting opportunity has arisen to join the Corporate 
Planning team engaged in preparing long-range plans for the 
development of Swindon. 

The work involves the collection and preparation of 
statistical and.economic data, projections to determine future 
community needs and resources, and programme planning to 
allocate resources to needs. 

The appointment offers the opportunity to help to develop 
specialist work in either management information systems 
or ?n cost effectiveness analysis and PPB. 

Candidates should probably be graduates in Statistics or 
Economics with a professional qualification in computers or 
finance. They would preferably already have had some 
experience in the public sector, possibly in management 
information or cost-effectiveness work. 

Housing accommodation can be offered but may not be 
available immediately, lodging allowances are payable to 
married officers awaiting accommodation. 75°.. removal 
expenses can be offered. 

Please write for application forms to the Establishment 
Officer, Civic Offices, Swindon, to be returned by November 
20, 1970. 

For further appointments 
pages 5, 94 and 96 to 99 



■t 

Statistician 
not under £4000 

A British clearing bank wishes to make a new appointment at 
its Head Office in Lombard Street. He will be required to 
apply statistical methods to the analysis of, and to the 
provision of information concerning, various aspects of the 
bank’s business. He may also, if required, be concerned with 
market research into the bank’s services. Applicants should 
be aged 35 to 40 and must be diplomates or graduates in 
statistics or Fellows or Members of the Institute of 
Statisticians. They must also have had ten or more years’ 
experience of comparable practical responsibility in a 
financial institution, major corporation, or official department , 
in the United Kingdom. Conditions and salary will be 
negotiable. D. M. H. Evans reference S.1866. 

□ Tha MSL Consultant has analysad this appolntmant 

Further information will be sent if you provide your name and 
address by telephoning 01 -6291844 or writing to the consultant , 
quoting the reference. Your enquiry will be in confidence. 4 


•Urwick 

Management Centre 


The Urwick Management Centre is the 
Training Division of the Urwick Group and is 
the largest private Management Training Centre 
in the United Kingdom. It is staffed by 
consultants and men of wide business 
experience. 

We now require two CONSULTANT TUTORS 
with executive or consultancy experience in 
Production Engineering or 
Management and Cost Accounting. 

They should have experience either as line 
managers or in Management Services with 
large companies, or should have undertaken 


Consultant Tutors 


consultancy from a management teaching base. 
They will be required to design and lead, 
courses, lecture and chair group work, either at 
the Urwick Management Centre or in-plant. 
Opportunities for consultancy work should 
develop. 

The successful applicants will form part of our 
normal professional intake, should be aged 
33 to 45 years, and have a Degree and/or the >. 
appropriate professional qualifications. 

Please write in confidence for an Application 
Form quoting ref. GEN/135/E on both 
enve/ope and letter. 


rs Limited 


Personnel Select ton Division 

? f.-.v ■ /’■ Street, / unSiOt SW.1 
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£2,890-£3,700 


The Gas Coup's Marketing Research Department which 
la part of tho l^fyeting Division, provides background 
information and statistical analyses for the development 
implementation and evaluation of the Industry's marketing 
policies 

Applications are invited for two senior positions m the 
Department which is located at the Council's head office 
at Marble Arch, London 

Market Planning Officer 

(Ref MK/MR/S61) 

He will be responsible for ensuring that marketing policies 
are implemented in the context of a strategic balance 
between the supply and demand for natural gas This will 
involve forecasting in relation to gas supplies, peak 
demands and appliance sales, and environmental marketing 
studies associated with the Capital Development Pro¬ 
grammes of the Area Boards and of the Gas Council 

Candidates should possess a good degree in statistics/ 
mathematics or in economics with an M Sc in statistics 
Some four or five years in industry is necessary together 
with a sound background in market planning or demand 
forecasting and practical experience in the use of computers 
A knowledge of the gas industry would be useful 

Marketing Research Officer (Domestic) 

(Ref MK/MR/560) 

This post entails analysing the statistical and market survey 
information on the present state and future growth of the 
domestic gas and gas appliance sales market, taking 
quantitative account of all influencing factors An important 
aspect is liaison and co-ordination with Area Gas Boards to 
prepare surveys on the marketing and usage of domestic 
gas and gas appliances 

Applicants must possess a good degree in a management 
science, including statistics They should have a minimum 
of five years' marketing research experience with at least 
three years preferably in the gas appliance or another fuel 
industry Familiarity with the background involved is 
essential as is the ability to liaise with operational marketing 
managers and to present data and reports effectively 


Application forms can be obtained from The Appointment* 
and Establishments Officer. The Gas Council, 69 Bryanston 
Street, Marble Arch, London, W1A 2AZ, quoting the 
relevant reference 


KENT COUNTY COUNCIL 


Research 



Officer 


Salary aaxlaua £3,471 


GAS COUNC 


The Kent County Council has an important opening for a 
graduate preferably m mathematics, statistics or economics 
as a senior RESEARCH OFFICER to work in the central 
administrative section of the County Clerk’e office and to 
help develop a small but important Research and Intelligence 
Unit The Initial wpric wM be concerned with a feasibility 
•Study into Planning, Programming, Budgeting systems and 
invesitugaticms mito the possibility of introducing new manage¬ 
ment (techniques into ithe County Service and the likely results 
The identification, collection and analysis of management 
information wiE be a feature of the job 

An interest in the practice of local government will be a 
considerable advantage 

Salary grade Principal Officers—Range I (maximum £3,471 
per annum). Removal, temporary lodging and settllng-m 
allowances where appropriate Contributory pension scheme 
Further details and application form from the Clerk of the 
Counity Council, reference D2/OS 1/195 Closing date 
November 18, 1970 


industrial 

Economics/Statistics 


THE INTtHNAl IONAI WOOL SECRETARIAT hds two 
vacancies in the Economics and Operations Research Group 
located at their I onrlnn Headquarters The successful candidates 
will be appointed either as Research Officers at a salary of at 
least £1 600 or as Senior Research Officers at a salary of at least 
£? 700 the initial salary b°mq dependent on qualifications and 
experience 

On«p of the two posts will involve the analysis of world demand 
for wool end products and the compilation and forecasting of 
relevant statistical data The other will be concerned with 
reporting on and analysing world markets for wool as a raw 
material Applicants should have at least 2 years industrial or 
reseatc h t xpericnce Tor the senior grade they should also have 
a thorough knowledgt of general economic theory 

The International Wool Secretariat is a world wide organisation 
with off ic es m twenty five countries It has a progressive pennon 
and life insurance policy and 3lso provides other 
benefits mr luding a contribution towards the cost of relocation 
The Economics and OpeTations Research Group has about 
forty graduate stuff 

« 

A PDP 15/30 computer has recently been installed 


Applications and/or requests for further 
information will be treated in strictest 
confidence end should be sent to 



MartigfrtWfft Services Group (Rs 

NmiMnONAt WOOL SEC 
Wool House, CaHtoii Gardens, Li 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Appointment of 

BURSAR 


The Bursar of the University Mr R. A. IRainffard. retiree on 
September 30, 1071 and applications are invited for appoint¬ 
ment to the office. 

The Bursar is one of two senior administrative officers of the 
University, the other being the Registrar, with whom close 
co-operation is necessary. The person appointed will be respon¬ 
sible for a wide variety of matters concerned with finance, 
investments and buildings. Salary will be commensurate with 
the high status and responsibilities which the office carries in 
the University community. Further particulars of the post and 
details of the method of application may be obtained from the 
Registrar, The University, Manchester, Ml3 SPL. Please quote 
ref: 221/70/E. 


University of 
Nottingham 

Department of 
Industrial Economics 

Applications are invited for 
the pobt of Aaaiatant Lecturer 
or Lecturer in thla Department. 
Preference will he flven to 
candid atea with statistical/ 
quantitative skills. The appoint* 
merit will be effective from a 
mutually convenient date, and 
the salary will fee within the 
ranee £1.355 to £1,505 (Assis¬ 
tant Lecturer), or £1,730 to 
£3,il05 (Lecturer). 

Further particulars and forms 
of application, returnable not 
later than November 23, 
1970 from (Staff Appointments 
Officer, University of Notting¬ 
ham. 


The Polytechnic of 
the South Bank 

Department of 
Accountancy and Finance 
has a vacancy for a 

LECTURER II IN LAW 
(Ref. WA.l) 

Qualified lawyers. Teaching 
and/or professional experience 


Business Studies 1 
has vacancies for 

s%aggm«» 

Applicants 1 ’ must ^be qualified 
Economists l<wth, interests 
mainly in Industrial Economics 
or International Economics. 

^ApS^’ffrATlSTICS 
(Ref w5T3> 

The Department has a range of 

tssst 

co ur ses are beUts prepared. 
Salary Male £ 2 , 032 - 12,622 pet 

mwiim . 

Further particulars and appli¬ 
cation form from The Secre- 


University of York 

DEPARTMENT OP HISTORY 
Lectureship 

Applications are Invited for the 
post of Lecturer in the Depart¬ 
ment of History from October 
1, 1971. Candidates should nave 
an interest in 19th or 17th 
century European history. 

Salary on the lecturer’s scale 
of £1,355 to £3,105 with FS8U. 

Six copies of applications, 
naming three referees, should 
be sent by Friday, November 
27. <to the Registrar, University 
of York, HeslWon, York, YOl 
5DD, from whom further parti¬ 
culars may be obtained. Please 
quote ref: 12/3027 


University of 
Bradford 

MANAGEMENT CENTRE 

Research Fellowship in 
Production Management 

Applications are invited for this 
industrially sponsored post. 
Candidates will toe expected to 
have a good first, and prefer¬ 
ably a high degree In a quanti¬ 
tative subject, and to have 
Industrial and/or research ex¬ 
perience In production or a 
closely related area. 

The sucoeaMul candidate will 
be, . expected to undertake 
research into oertaln problems 
associated with the manage¬ 
ment of mass production sys¬ 
tems. and to take some respon¬ 
sibility for the eupervieion of 
related research undertaken by 
other members of an estab¬ 
lished and, expanding research 
team. , 

£U55 ir x f7ai hl & M.noTmM). 

The poat Is superannuate 
(PflffiU). 

Further details find applies- 

i jobs. 

Bradford. Yorkshire, BD7 1DP. 


ECONOMETRICIANS 

An opening *xl*U for two good econometrician* In e feat expending economic 
consultancy working for Governments end Companies eround the werid Tha 
following are our rsqulrtmente: 

^ Ago between 24*32 having e good economics degree with econometric* a* 
specialised subject. 

if Not loes than two years axponence in design and implementation of 
econometric medfle 'I With a sound knowledge Of dhart/long term forecasting 
techniques. , " 

if Programming experience la desirable as is an acquaintance with commodities. 

if you can meat the above requirements we would like to meet you. The salary 
it directly related to ability and •xserlatoce: and is in tho ranga of £3,000*14,000 
per annum. Pitas* wrltt or phone to : Nicholas Vanston, CPU, 30 Wei beck 
Street, London, Wkl. Tel : 01-935 4648. 


BALANCE OF 
PAYMENTS 


Bureau of Census and Statistics 
Australia 

Senior Post of Principal 
Research Officer 

$A7,439—$A7,S70 (approx. £3,475—£3,585) 
The Bureau has at present a PRINCIPAL 
RESEARCH OFFICER vacancy in its Balance of 
Payments Section in Canberra for a suitably 
qualified person wishing to undertake interesting 
and challenging work in the Aeld of balance ot 
payments statistics. 

The successful; applicant wifi be working with a 
select team of gkeauote research officers each of 
whom is responsible for preparing estimates and 
forecasts of specified items in the balance of pay¬ 
ments. Duties include: ‘' 

• critical analysis of a wide range of economic 
statistics 

• research and deivelopment aimed at iffiprov- 
ing the reliability and scope of estimates 

• development or improved forecasting 

techniques ' 

• keeping abreast with economic trends in 
Australia and overseas as these affect 
Australia's Balance of Payments. , f 

This position allows considerable scope for indivi¬ 
dual initiative and for undertaking individual 
research and development. 

Qualification* ... 

An honours degree, predominantly in economics 
and preferably with some statistics or mathematics, 
together with substantial research experience. 
Statistical experience, though not essential, is an 
advantage. 

Conditions ^ A 

• First class passages to Australia (by sea 
or air) with generous baggage allowance. 

• Salary is paid from date of embarkation. 

• Initial accommodation arranged in Canberra, 
with subsidy payable to married applicant. 

• This is a permanent position with an excel¬ 

lent Superannuation Scheme and normal sick 
and recreation leave benefits. For the right 
applicant it offers good prospects of rapid 
advancement within the Bureau of Census 
and Statistics and throughout the Govern¬ 
ment Service. „ . 

• Opportunities exist for occasional Interstate 
and overseas travel. 

Please write for further information , giving full 
details of qualifications and other ■ material 
information to: 

Public Service Board Representative, 

Canberra House, ^ 

Msltraven Street, M jAl 

The Strand, ■ 

London, WC1, 
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PUBLICITY OFFICER 


required by National Union of Bank Employees. The success¬ 
ful applicant will be required to edit the Union's monthly 
newspaper and to be responsible for drafting, design and 
distribution of publicity. Salary will be by negotiation. The 
position la ptfmanent and pensionable with good holidays 
and conditions of service. 

Applications stating age, education, previous posts and 
qualincationa in mlxtidta to the position advertised should 
betdnt to NUBE.Qums House, 2 Holly Road, Twickenham, 
MWdtSaex, to afthto^gyt later thfen November 18, 1970. 


University of Otago 

DUNEDIN, NSW ZEALAND 

Lecturer or Senior 
Lecturer in Commerce 

Application* are invited lor the 
poet of Lecturer or Senior 
Lecturer in Commerce, with 

special interest* in the 
commercial application* ot 

computers. The appointee will 
contribute to Commerce course*, 
at undergraduate and post¬ 
graduate levels, and will have 
opportunities lor consulting 
work and for Interesting 

personal research within the 
developing New Zealand 

environment. 


For further announcements 
see pages 94 to 97 and 99 



British Steel 

Market 9 Economic 
Assessment 

A number of new appointments are being made in 
the British Steel Corporation's Market and Economic 
Assessment department at Head Office in London. 
This department formulates short, medium and long 
term estimates of demand on the Corporation, and 
carries out special surveys and analyses related to the 
steel market, as well as general economic problems. 
Applications are invited for appointments at varying 
levels of seniority in the following sections: — 

Demand Forecasting end UK Economics; 
work on macro-economic analysis, model building 
and statistical studies of steel consumer industries. 

Oversees Economics: 

assessment of world demand prospects including in¬ 
ternational macro-economic studies, world tr'ade 
flows, and monetary affairs. 

Competitive Studies: 

research into the future competitiveness of the steel 
industry. 

Applicants should be honours graduates in Economics, 
Statistics or Mathematics, and for the more senior 
posts should have relevant post-graduate experience 
in induiteyr government, university teaching or an in¬ 
ternational organisation. Recently graduated econo¬ 
mists will be considered for junior posts, 

AppttMjtions, quoting reference EC, to 
Thg Petdomtei Manager (Head Office), 

British Stepl Corporation, 

33 Qrosvanor Place, London S.W.I. 

1 '' ‘ ' '■ i if ' ___ 


Salary Scales : 

Lecturer: INZ4.300 x INZ200 
—4NZ6.500 per annum. 


Senior Lecturer : IN ZB. 600 x 
4NZ200—INZ7.200 per annum, 
with a bar at INZ6.600 per 


(Note: 


•AlOO. 


fNZIOO equal* £46 
sterling ; 6USU2 ; 


A particularly well-qualified 
candidate could be appointed 
at the grade of Associate 
Professor at a salary within the 
range of 9NZ7.000 to |NZ8,200 
per annum. 

Further particulars are avail¬ 
able from the Secretary-General. 
Association of Commonwealth 
Universities (Appts), 36 Gordon 
Square, London, wfclH OPF or 
from the Registrar of the 
University. 

Application* close In New 
Zealand and London on 
January IS, 1971. 


University of 
Reading 

DEPARTMENT OF 
ECONOMICS 

Economic Research Posts 


Applications are Invited for two 
Trade Policy Research Centre 
Fellowships at the Department 
of Economics, University of 
Reading, for a research project 
on the impact of government 
subsidies to industry on inter¬ 
national trade. 

Candidates should have a 
good honours degree in 
Economics or Economics and 
Btaitlsttcs. Postgraduate • re¬ 
search experience and evidence 
of written work would be an 
advantage. Applicants should 
have experience or training 
in quantitative analysis. An 
interest In the theoretical and 
practical problems of assessing 
international trade effects would 
also be desirable. 

The project will involve a 
series of publications to which 
the successful applicant Will 
contribute. 


Each appointment is for two 
years from January 1, 1971. 
The upper limit of the salary 
scale will be approximately 
£2,000 per year with super¬ 
annuation bene tits. In assessing 
the starting salary, consideration 
wlU be given to .QuallflcaUons, 
age and experience 

Applications will be considered 
on November 30, 1970, and 
should be aewt (two copies and 
naming three referees), to the 
Registrar (Room 206. White- 

gpAS* £&ST r S Bi 


University of 
Nairobi 


KENYA 

Applications are Invited for 

Senior Research 
Fellowship in Institute 
for Development Studies 


Candidates should have exten¬ 
sive research experience and 

f iubUoaUona in the follow- 
ng fields : Public Finance, 
Money and Banking, Urban 
Development, and Quantitative 
Economlcs/Computer Program¬ 
ing. Salary scale UC1.950- 
£fC2.61B p.a. (£K1 = £1 3s 4d 
sterling). Salary supplemented 
in range £804—£900 p.a. (ster¬ 
ling) and education allowances 
ana children’s holiday visit 
iget payable In appropriate 
by BrLUah Government. 
[7. Family passages ; bien¬ 
nial overseas leave. Detailed 

S plications (six copies) naming 
ree referees by December II, 
1970 to inter-UnlveTslty Coun¬ 
cil, 90-91 Tottenham Court 
Road, London W1P ODT, from 
whom particulars are available. 


University of New 
South Wales 

Senior Lecturer — 

Human Geography 

Salary : IA9.120 range 6A10.500 
per annum Commencing salary 
according to qualifications and 


not drter applicants who are 
available on an eaTller or later 
date. 


experience. This position would 
normally be tenable from 
February, 1971, but this should 


Geographer with regional 
experience overseas and prefer¬ 
ably with interests In social, 
historical, or planning geo¬ 
graphy. To join a group of 
economic geographers and to 
support development of applied 
geography. 


Details of appointment, In¬ 
cluding superannuation, study 
leave and housing scheme, 
may be obtained from the 
Secretary - General, Association 
of Commonwealth Universities, 
36 Gordon Square, London, 
WC1H OPF. Applications dose 
in Australia and London cn 
November 30, 1970. 


Durham 
County Council 

PLANNING DEPARTMENT 

Statistician A.P.2 

£1,272—£1,616 

Applicants should be qualified 
in statistics and/or mathe¬ 
matics. To assist with a 
variety of work on statistical 
analysis and mathematical 
modelling In the field* of social 
statistics and land uae/trans- 
portatlon planning. Experience 
of computer methods and pro¬ 
gramming an advantage. 

Btartlng salary, according to 
qualifications and experlsnoe. 
Assistance in appropriate oases 
towards removal costs and 
lodging expenses. Houses avail¬ 
able for rent. 


Application forma and further 
particulars from the County 
Planning Officer, County Half, 
Durham, doping data December 
1. 1970. T 

cm ,ATg5S8W: 
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University of 
London 

Wcente Cahada 
Blanch Fellowship* 

Appllaetlona invited tor 
Vicente OftAada Blanch Fellow* 
imha (one aenlor one 

junior) tenable from October, 
1971 The Fellowehlpe have the 
object of promoting the fudy 
of the dvUlMitton end culture 
of Spain, and are open to 
graduates of any university for 
research In Spain in any recog¬ 
nised subject of aoadsmlc study 
of Spain 

The Senior Fellowship Is of 
vatae of not less than £l 000 
and the Junior Fellowship not 
leas than £800 a year, and will 
normally be tenable for one 
year but may he renewed 

For Senior Fellowships pre¬ 
ference will be given to post¬ 
doctoral candidates For Junior 
FeKtowshlps candidates must be 
engaged In or prepared to 
undertake a postgraduate course 
of study approved by the 
Committee of Award 

Applications for the Fellow¬ 
ships tenable from October 1 
1071, must be received on or 
before February 1, 1971 by 

the Academic Registrar Univer¬ 
sity of London Senate House, 
London, WOl from whom fur¬ 
ther information mw be ob¬ 
tained 


Makerere University 

UGANDA 

Applications are invited for the 
following appointments 

M jgfgmrUt 

Applicants should have 
considerable experience in 
teaching and research 
teaching Interest In 
money and oubUo finance 
or economic theory pre¬ 
ferred 


SHOP IN POONOMICS 
tenable at the Makerere 
Institute of SocUU Re¬ 
search ApnKoants with 
research Intereats In 
Bast African problems 
especially In the field of 
Industrialisation and 
trade, preferred 

Salary scales (a) fU3 640- 
SU2.829 pa <b) £U1 380- 

UU2 33b P a (£U1 = £1 3a 4d 
sterling) Sail ary supplemented 
in range £612-£M4 pa ster¬ 
ling) and education allowances 
and children’s holiday visit 
passages payable in appropriate 
cases by British Government 
PSSU Family passages bi¬ 
ennial overseas leave Detailed 
applications Mx copies) naming 
three refereee by Deoember 9. 
1970 to Inter-Univeralty Coun¬ 
cil 90-91 Tottenham Court 
Road London W1P ODT from 
whom particulars are available 


University of Kent 
at Canterbury 

MTscStcW 

lectureships tn 
Interdisciplinary Studiss 

Applications are invited for 
three poaa of Lecturer Jn 
Interdisciplinary Btudlea, wtth 
effect from January X. 1971, 
or as soon as possible there¬ 
after Preference will be. given 
tc ^applicant* in the following 

Buropean. Integration , 
Technology and locipty 
Dedslpn-making in the 
Public Sector 


but candidates with other 
interee a art encouraged to 
apply Applicants may be 
groduaitgi in any of the 
Soda) Sciences Salary accord¬ 
ing to qualifications and 
experience in the range 
£1,386 X fl 39—S3,108 

Further particulars and forms 
of appllatfdon jnav be obtained 
from Mr J Reilly, Cornwallis 
Building, The University, 
Canterbury, Kent Conmieted 
forms (three copies) should be 
received not later than Friday, 
November 30. 1970 (Quote 

AM/70) 






■IMxr. 












Subscription 

prices 


These subscription prices are for 
one year s subscription ($2 issues) 

By surface mail 

throughout the world €10 ($24 00) 

* Airspeeded -Europe Cl 2 ($28 80) 
Airspeeded- the world I 

excluding Europe Ct6 ($38 40) I 

Reduced students' rates | 

By surface mail 

throughout the world £7 ($16 80) 
Airspeeded—Europe £8 ($21 60) I 
Airspeeded -the world 
excluding Europe £13 ($31 20) 

The Economist quarterly 
index (4 issues per annum) 
By surface roe it 

throughout{heworta £2 ($4 80) 

’Airtpeedidr*** the quality of air 
freight end airmail ofcyicei varies in 
different situations. will use the 
best available ftrVwe compatible with 
speed and delivery for e particular 
territory 

The Economist 
Subscription Department 
64 St Jemos'e Street London SW1 
Telephone 01-8305166 








University of Natal 

DDMfMH 

mutfssr » 

appointment to the poate of 

Senior tocturer 
Junior Lecturer 
The salary scale! attached to 


LOS 








BUSINESS & PERSONAL 


DUROTBC (Investigators Extra¬ 
ordinary) World-wide secret service 
01-4J7 4618 or write BCM Eurotec 
London WOl. England 


START 
CUTTING YOUR 
SALES COSTS 


Do all voui sales donkey woik— 
pinpointing teal prospects arous¬ 
ing interest ranging appoint¬ 
ments rtmnfng after rout ire 
repeats—more quickly and 
economically by planmd Tele 
phone Selling This will fiee your 
reps to concentrate on their rial 
task clinching and developing 
profitable new business All you 
need >s an accurate bi ti*t an 
expert net ri Tek sales Sup iv w 
and a well tiauHd dost ly 
monitoied team You prov tie 
the briLf we supply the , 
rest ResuHs and savings In 1 
sales costs ire mpiessive at 
only 3 a call Let me expla n 
how our Telephony Saks team 
can be put to woik for you 

Call Pcttr Holmes at 

CHALLONER TELESALES 
19/23 Oxford St., W.l. 
Telephone: 01-437 9030 



For further appointments 
eee pagee 5, 94 to 99 


$ 


UNDER THIS SUN 


a,k ler the preduet* el Pelith 
Machinery Induetry 

O MACHINE TOOLS 
e TEXTILE MACHINES, EQUIP- 
MENT AND COMPLETE 
PLANTS 

•W’WSMi’ifias 

TION LINES 

• MACHINERY PON THE PULP 
AND PAPER INDUSTRY 

• MACHINERY FOR THE GLASS 
INDUSTRY 

• MACHINERY FOR THE PRO- 
OUCTION OF LAMPS 

• MACHINERY FOR THE CABLE 
INDUSTRY 

O PUMPS. COMPRESSORS AND 
COOLING EQUIPMENT 

• VENTILATORS AND INDUS- 
TRIAL DUST EXHAU8TERS 

• AIR CONDITIONING 

• FLUID POWER ELEMENTS 

• PRODUCTION LINES FOR 
METAL GOODS 

• MISCELLANEOUS METAL 
GOODS 


o 


Solo Exporter: 

, KTILEXNn 

I aasr*- 

Mekoteweka 4B 
Teles: S14M1. SIS 


A PACIFIC BASIN TAX HAVEN 

» lw « 'I 

We offer wemstf fa * BtoMr tn-dtbe m$L Conwtitiwmy u 
unratatateti smUsom to MM** telle tiirtdhi productive uveetmefit 
aedtotw. 8b supply MI flow#**, InoludHnf emttjim smmsnee, in! 
wiM provide tydomsMsa *q h*ppce.tten, 

kgpvjjl l h»‘j|£5j«d. 
rm via, wanv mvnm< 
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Fly Peruvian 
to South America. 
The scenery’s great. 

There's nothing we can do to improve the view 
from the aircraft window. But we've done the 
next best thing. We've provided just about the 
best in-flight scenery any air line has to offer. 

In the shape of the charming hostesses who look 
after you on the way. With a brand of hospitality 
that's very personal. Very Peruvian. And as quietly 
efficient as the air line itself. 

So you don't have to wait till touchdown to see 
the beauties of South America. 


They're waiting to welcome you aboard at the 
airport. Step inside. The 
scenery's great. Contact 
your Travel Agent or 
APSA, Peruvian Airlines, 

162/166 Regent StreetJ 
London W1. I 

Tbl: 01-4371747. 

r 

Fly the Imperial 
Inca Service. 


Paris "Port Of Spain ‘ Bogota ' La Paz 



No traffic rights between Caracas and Port of Spain 
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The trend 

Is to 

Web Offset 

and 


;tchers 


lightweight 

papers 


Fletcher s lightweight printings 
are increasingly selected as 
the suitable medium for web 
offset printing Lack of bulk 
does not mean loss of 
presentation, for Fletcher's 
printings have the quality to 
enhance web offset printing 
as well as that of letterpress 
and photogravure 
In addition Fletcher Printings 
make possible significant 
savings in postal charges— 
a useful contribution in 
countering rising costs and 
possible future postal 
increases 

Further information and 
samples of our range of 
lightweight printings will be 
forwarded on request 


ffletcher 


DIVERSITY* 


. v l» World-Wide! 

is Uberall in der welt vertreten 

E DAPPERTUTTO 
AR VARLDSOMFATTANDE 
est4 EN TODAS PARTES 
IS OVER DE GEHELE WERSLO 
EST MONDIALE 
ER OVER HELE VERDEN 
E GLOBAL 

Diversey Is special chemicals Is world wide and 
Is where you are 

Diversey supplies hundreds of special chemicals 
to tha food Institutional matal and transport 
industrlaa—and to almost every other processing 
Industry ee well—where hygiene, housekeeping 
and cleaning are essential 

Diversey s professional knowledge of the finest 
cleaning and sanitation systems end Integrated 
hygiene plans Is provided as a routine part of 
Diversey service for your profit 

With o*ir know-how and our extensive selection 
of special chemicals, we can solve your related 
problems. Divers ay companies are located through” 
out the worlds—to serve you better and fatter, 
You can rely on Diversey—the Special Chpml* 
celt peoplel 

THE 

DIVERSEY CORPORATION 

* HEADQUARTERS 

212 West Monroe Street, 
Chloaoo Illinois 60006 
312 7S2 0600 Cable DIVER CO 


• Your Diversey 00m pony 
le but e phono sett ewey 

In Tolophono 

AUSTRALIA Seven Hills (NSW) 621-1400 
•ElflMJM Hultlngen 02 66 44 QS 
BRAZIL See Faulo 27 ) 6122 
CANADA Clarkson (Onterlo) * 23-3511 
DENMARK Copenhagen 16 IS IS 
FRANCS Osrir La Farriers 4 * 6-4040 
OERMAlIV Pfpnkfyrt/M^fn 2*40 41 
GREW* Athiht 824-170 

masBii AisiiHemauiu) 666-1*11 

HOttNURAS Sad Fadre Syta 62*11-85 
mn Wieran 48130-511738 
IRWANS DdbHn 60S 022 
itAtY Milan *164*1 


620*262714 





e0V' 11 'yy-f 




.1+ ?<, .v:^. 






by The Vesnomlet Nnmr Lrtd. 6*f Bt Jmmm'v Btraet 


SW1 Telephone 01-960 Wm 
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Remember, give a little 
more this year and 


• • e e 


■S 


• I • 


BRITISH LEGION POPPY APPEAL 1 
Homes jobs and help for dll 
ex service people in need 

Brimh Legion Poppy Appeal 70 60 York Way London NI 
(Registered under the Lharttics Ali 1960 No 71927P) 

This spies has bnn gentrouily donated by 
THE ECONOMIST NEWSPAPER LTD. 


MEW 

HEM YIELD 

~7JQ 

on Demand Deposits when Compounded Quarterly 
(Hlflifr rates for fWed deposits on reeuesty A 

Chartered and Licensed by law under Jk 

Bahemes Government Lfag N| 

ABSOLUTE SAFETY IN TAX PJtlE 

jj^V POLITICALLY STASLI BAHAMAS S 

Hora*fttaMty bwumm. AT.wST'T'B 
W U.t. Mtfr uMunta mm intwtrt *>EE!jSm!r ■ 

W - « ■? "• +** 

V Oeesenratlve, e^rtonaai n 

f atyivd jdanaMtdt 


r No reppit to any government* tanhsijt., 

U.s. deller aeeeunts earn Interest fb^VKeml? ■ 

and ere paid In dpNer*. A safilS™ ajM ■ 

a opmi Brt ^ ’ - ■ 

even* mmiweipnu dV >rj fend detailed M 

Immedtete repayment Wermatlon ™ 

efdaposlta . jSy a=r? A fay -. . .— M 

on demand. wp—ng«ww— g* 

or j yjr ■ », *.- a 

,1 RMWN ( " ‘ m 

WpT m r i " f ‘ " ' 1 * .... >5 

«mm f 5555 ~ m 

jsE I Briij^-abntritan3Bank«, 

psahson, wm ^ tiumcD^ „ , tc M 

tm* Hsummaflaamraflum 


things 
are 

blowing 

hot and 
cold in 

the UK 

Blowing hot in the winter 
and cola in the summer 


§! ■ ' I ! •' ) I I' , 1 . 

■ 11) 1 - 1 .' 1 1 (un r, i r u i 

W“ I ... )f,M luh li 
fi [ ) i ' ' 1 ■ I : I , V Ell (.!)IM 

off»>. ,J 1 mip|$l|‘r r< 
fee* f’-;? . "wvt■!'[!• r 
he.:• !' i ■ . .>{ -rk in<; n i 
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NEW YORK'S 

n HOTEL 
•JAILTLE 

Sti/crvmmctkUten* 


an*/ r€ Hf/en/w/ 


rei/bawn/i. 


MADISON AVENUE AT 76th SI. 
NEW YORK, W Y 10021 
CABLE: TMRCARLYLE 
NEWYORK 
TELEX 620622 




•ERFORMANCR 


ANOtnUQRpWINO 

tSkil&A-O&meUccm 

^nmUm0nt9kmd,9loi* 

Owning Mtf 0perat/np U 8 banJw and t—i estate 

♦NAV $10 00 9/9/99 I NO LOAD ’Margin Loam 
*NAV $12 13 10/9/70 | Confklamlal Account* 



COCOA 

RMMMiiatlMI If 

0 1989 - lit* 4th quarter 

should b* bearish. 

© Obtdbar 1919 - bo praperad for 
sharp daethpo 

© Daeambar 1999 - lower priest'In 
first quarter 1970 

A Manh 19ft *. be pNporad for 
good pribb fedavaryW third 
quarter, wtldpeto leys to be 
reached arid pear. , 

0 «M$19ft-BUY. 

A togett 1970 - Be prepared for 
w Sharp fpioe decilne around mld- 
September. 

For over a quarter of. p century, 
this la bop our bade fKMaitfc has 
enabled us to anticipate well in ad¬ 
vance a Major reversal In the price 
trend. It la Indicative of the 
commodity work performed by 
us for many large corporations 
in industrial and agricultural 
commodities 

Your inquiry on your corporation 
letterhead is requested addressed 
to: 

J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

Subsidiary of Industrial Commodify Corp 
122 East 42nd St, Naw York, N Y 10017 

Cable ECONOtlAM fataplMM. 21240-1111 


dfesKS. 


Dept. EC-7 


Business in 
East Africa? 

Super VC10 Jantbo Jel 
every night at 7p.m. 
from London Airport- 
Heathrow to East Africa. 

Additional ‘Latecomer’flight 
on Fridays at 10.30p.m. 

EAST AFRICAN 

International Airline of Africa 


bin rn a Hn md with tht Si din g Qomnl Cof mWWn n i r d ta sswS a yra 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


99% 96 

92?m 85*4 

99 96*. 

S5 ,T » 77 


02% 74 

51% 44** 

74*<» 66*9 

«% 40's 

82*4 70% 

06% 58 


Hlfh Low 


Exchequer 6*4% 
British Electric 3% 
Funding 4% 

Savings Bonds 3% 
British Electric 3*4% 
Treasury B*t% 
Funding 6*i% 

British Transport 3% 
Funding 6% 

British Gas 3% 
Treasury 6*4% 
Treasury 5%% 

War Loan 3’.% 
Consols 2*4% 



Price. 

Oct. 

28. 

1970 

Price, 

Nov. 

4. 

1970 

Net red. 
yield. 
Nov. 4. 
19705 
£ a. d. 

Grass rad. 
yield, 

Nov. 4. 

1970 
£ s. d. 

1971 

99*** 

4 99% 

4 2 5 

7 3 

B 

1968-73 

92% 

92's 

5 4 0 

6 12 

01 

1960-90 

97*4* 

97% 

3 0 9 

4 IS 

5 

1965-75 

85%4 

84**i4 

5 5 II 

6 15 

51 

1976-79 

7I%* 

7I%* 

6 3 II 

8 0 

01 

1980-82 

98 

97% 

5 7 8 

9 5 

1 1 

1985-87 

77%* 

76% 

4 0 6 

9 7 

01 

1978-88 

49*4 

48% 

6 14 1 

8 18 

61 

1993 

69*4 

68% 

6 1 1 

9 10 

1 

1990-95 

43* 

42% 

6 9 5 

8 16 

1 1 

1995-98 

7J%* 

72 ,, i4 

5 17 11 

9 II 

81 

2008-12 

60*» 

59**h 

5 (5 0 

9 9 

81 

after 1952 

36%* 

36* 

5 11 5 

9 13 

2 r 


26*. 

26** 

5 10 7 

9 13 

Of 


Aeroportdt Paris 9% 

8& T** 

Copen Hagan Telephone 9% 

Hill Samuel ^um Warrants 7% 
Hill Samuel Ex Warrants 7% 
Ireland 9% 

ISE9% 

Marriott 9*4% 

Occidental #*% 

Queensland 9% 

Trust Houses Cum Warrants 794% 
Trust Houses Ex Warrants 7*4% 
United Merchants 9% 


Price, Change 

Nov. 4, on 

1970 weak 


Bank* ft other financial 


Algemane Bk. FI.230 

Amiterdam-Rot. FI.53- 

Aust. B N.Z. Bk. 55/- 

B. de Soc. Gen. Fr.B.3 

B. of America $59% 

B. of Ireland 71/3 

B. of Montreal 155/6 

B. Nac. de Mexico P.lbl 1 

B. of N.S. Wales 59/- 

B. of Scotland 70/6 

B. Bruxelles Fr.B.3 

B. de Paris P.B. Fr.24 

Barclays 68/- 

Bardays DCO 57/6 

BOLSA 43/- 

Can. Imp. Com. 20J/3 

Charterhouse Grp. 12/1 *1 

Chase Manhattan $46% 

Commerzbank D.2I3 

Credit Comdal. Fr. 16 

Credit Fonder Fr.51 

Credit Suisse Fr.S.3 

Creditanstalt %25C 

Deutsche Bank D.29I 

Dresdner Bank D.223 

First Nat. City |64 

Hambros 49/6* 

Hill, Samuel 23/- 

IOS Ltd. $M» 

IOS Mgnt. 84*. 

HongkV B Sh. £9*4 

Keyser Ullmann 66/3 

Klelnwort Ben. 35/9 

Kradletbank Fr.B.! 

Kundenkredlt D,2* 

Lambert L'lntf. Fr.B.I 

Lloyds. 65/9 

Manuf’s Hanover Tst.866 
Mediobanca L.76,3 

Mercantile Cred. 28/6 

Mercury Secs. 28/6 

Midland 60/6 

Minster Asset. 12/10 

Montagu Trust 28/3 

Morgan J.P. $63*4 

Nat. A Grlndlays 54/9 

Nat. Austra. 8A2 

Nat. Com. Grp. 16/9 

Nat. West. 66/9 

Norsk. Credltbfc. %I43 

Royal Canada 132/9 

Schraders 87/6 

Slater Walker Sec. 37/9 

Sodete General Fr.B. 

Standard A Chart. 43/3 

Suez FrJ3i 

Swiss Bank. Fr.S.3 

Union Bank Fr.S.3 

Union Discount 58/- 

Utd.Dom.Tst. 28/6 


FI.230* 6 +5-3 

FI.53-1 +1-6 

55/- -3/- 

Fr.B.2980 +85 

159 % -+ 1 % 


Fr.B.2400 +90 
Fr.244*s +1 4 


Fr.B.5600 +100 


Fr.B.13.350 -50 
43/3 -9d 

FrJ30 -3 
Fr.S.2860 ... 

Fr .5.3755 -15 
58/- -4/3 

28/6 -9d 


AIKanz Yeraich. 
Asa. Generali 
Comm. Union 
Bade Star 
EquhuB Law Life 
Gen. Aeddent 


.Royal €xch. 
il* General 


Phoenix 

Prudential 

Royal 

Sun Alliance 
TelshoMer.RF. 
T 0 M 0 Marine 
Vehicle B Gen. 
Zurich Ins. - - 


M4W w7S 


Prices. 1970 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 

High 

Low 

stock! 

Nov. 4. 
1970 

on 

week 

Nov. 

4 | 

19/3 

19/1% 

14/10% 

Breweries, etc. 
Allied Breweries 

18/9 

+ l*ad 

4*4 

15/M. 

Bass, Charrlngton 

18/9 


4*3 

147 

100 

Bols N.V. 

F1.I37 

i-l 

24 

18/10% 

m 

Courage, B. B S. 

18/- 

+6d 

4-2 

27/3 

#'0% 

Distillers 

24/10*1 

-Mad 

4-9 

SI 

Distill. Seagrams 

848% 

+% 

2-5 

440 

353 

Dortmund Union 

D.385% 


3Bg 

3S>/6 


Guinness 

29/9 

—4*«d 

3 9 

229-3 

Halneken 

FI.223-7 

-5 6 

1-6 

15/4% 

M/9 

IDV 

12/6 

-3d 

4-9 

204 

166 

Kirin Breweries 

Y.I86 

+ 11 

4-0 

18 

14% 

Net. Distillers 

815% 

+% 

5-8 

61/6 

46/- 

Scottish B Newc. 

61/6 

16/7% 

-t-l/- 

3 9 

19/6 

14/- 

Sth. Africa;. Hr. 

~7'»d 

3 9 

36/- 

28/- 

Truman, Hanbry. 

35/9 

... 

4-2 

20/3 

11/4% 

'4/9 

Watney, Mann 

20/- 

+4'sd 

4-2 

8/7% 

Whitbread 'A* 

II/- 

... 

5-0 

49/3 

35/9 

Building B building materiel* 

Assoc. Portland 45/10% -1/10% 

3 7 

26/9 

22/4*i 

BPB Industries 

23/10% 

—4'ad 

50 

271 

229-1 

Clments Lafarf# 

Fr. 236*. 

+ 1-3 

4-1 

1906 

1570 

Clmenteries Brlq. 

Fr.B. 1745 

+60 

6 3 

31/6 

15/9 

R. Costain 

27/9 

-9d 

3 6 

27/6 

18/6 

Eng. China Clays 

23/- 

-1/- 

2-0 

41/6 

14/6 

Int. Pfelnt Co. 

31/6 


8-4 

30,100 

21,905 

italcementi 

L.22,045 

-405 

2-1 

»/. 

19/6 

J. Lalng ‘A* 

28/- 

- 1/- 

2-1 

11/4% 

7/4*. 

London Brick 

10/6* 

-6d 

6-0 

14/6 

7/6 

Marley 

8/6 

-4*ad 

<«) 

14/10% 

26/10% 

8/4% 

Redland 

10/6 

-6d 

4-8 

21/3 

Rugby Portland 

23/7% 

-1/4% 

2 7 

39/6 

25- 

Tarmac Derby 

30/6 

-1/6 

5-7 

39/6 

29/- 

Teylor Woodrow 

37/- 

-1/6 

3-0 

6/9 

4/1% 

Venesta 

5/- 

-Mid 

7-2 

74/6 

51/6 

G. Wlmpey 

65/3 

-1/9 

1-4 

29/- 

16/9 

Catering, hotels, etc. 

ATV 'A* 26/3 

-it 

5-4 

4/1 

&° 

Butlln's 

3/5%* 

9 3 

75 

CBS 

828*4 

-% 

5-0 

49/- 

31/- 

Granada 'A' 

46/9 

-1/- 

4-3 

33/3 

23/- 

Grand Metrop. 

>S' A ’ 

26/9 

-1/10% 

2-2 

91/9 

63/6 

BI/6 

-6d 

2-9 

20/3 

13/9 

18/- 

... 

5 6 

36/3 

21/9 

Trust Houses-Forte 

28/6 

-I0*sd 

3 2 

109-2 

76 1 

Chemicals 

AKZO 

Fl.82 

-1*4 

4-9 

1229 

971 

ANC 

L.977 

+6 

5-1 

14/3 

6/9 

Albrlghe B W. 

6/l0*i 

*-2*ad 

5-1 

. 32% 

22% 

Amtf, Cyanamid. 

830*4 

+% 

4 1 

215 

I4B*. 

Badlsche Anil In 

D.149‘3 

-0*7 

7-4 

178% 

127% 

Bayer 

CIBA-Gelgy 

D. I27'i 

-7% 

5-8 

2425 

2300 

Fr.S.2,300 

-50 

0-9 

73*. 

59% 

Dow 

864*. 

-% 

4-1 

128 

92*. 

Oupont 

8121 

+3 

4* 1 

59/6 

33/6 

Fteiis 

43/3* 

-6d 

4-9 

16% 

7*. 

General Aniline 

810% 

+% 

4-0 

260's 

154% 

Hoechst 

D.I65 

—3 

4-0 

178,000 

126,750 

Hoffimn Genus* 

Fr.S.I6875C 

1 -750 

0-5 

58/- 

42/1% 

IQ 

47/9 

-2/1% 

5-8 

, 36/- 

27/- 

Leporte Inds. 

266 

•t* 3d 

5-1 

37*. 

28*« 

Monsanto 

831% 

+% 

... 

1129 

888% 

Monccatlni>Edls. 

L8I9% 

-5% 

6-2 

500 

227*s 

Norsk Hydro. 

Kr.45$ 

-10 


35% 

27 

Pfizer 

835 

-% 


263 

214-1 

Rhone Poulenc 

Fr .224% 

-3 

1*9 

2900 

2550 

Solvay 'A' 

Fr.B.2760 

-10 

5 3 

* 159 

131 

St. Goblin 

Fr.139 

-3 

4-6 

420 

281 

Takidn Chemical 

Y.30I 

+9 < ■ 

2-8 

4460 * 

1880 

Coal* steel 

Arbed 

PrA4l|0 

-63 

7*0 

30% 

20% 

■ —LL.L_ 

821% 

+% 

8 5 

17-60 

n-ao 

Broken Hill Pty. 

IA.II-40 

-0-45 

... 

180 

145 

Dentin Ingwy, 

Fr,147*3 

-% 

4-4 

695 

556% 

Flnddbr 

L563 , 

-10 

80 

1501 

123 

Fried. Krtipp 

D426 

+%; 

8*0 * 

ao 

<13 

Grangespeig ■ * 

** 

1*0 


wnnefB 

aiftgSEB 


idThe.FIn 




Last week's 
prices 

This week's 
price* 

Gross 

running 

r 

1985 

100*4-1% 

100*4-1% 

8 84 

1982 

IOMi-2% 

101*4-2*4 

8 80 

1971 

101 **“2*4 

101*4-1% 

8 84 

I98S 

99*4-100** 

97-8 

9-16 

1982 

97*4-8*4 

97*4-8*4 

9-16 

I8B2 

100*1-1% 

lOOVI*. 

6-89 

1982 

83-4 

83-4 

8 33 

1985 

98*i-9% 

98V9*4 

9-06 

1985 

100*4-1*4 

101-2 

8 82 

1975 

I9«a-I00*i 

99*4-100*4 

9-18 

I9B2 

95-6 

96-7 

9 53 

1982 

99*4-100*4 

99-100 

9-00 

I9B5 

94*4-5*. 

94*i-5*i 

811 

1985 

85-6 

85-6 

9-01 

1982 

96*«-7% 

96*4-7% 

9-25 

1970 

Ordinary 

Price. Change 

Yield 


stock! 

Nov. 4. on 

Nov. 

Low 


1970 wedk 

4 


Hoesch 
Hoogoven 
Mannesminn 
Rhelnstahl 
Thysian Huette 
Uglne Kuhlman 
Union Stael S.A. 
U.S. Steal 
Uslnor 

Electrical B radio 

a$ea‘ 

Am. Tel. B TeL 
8.I.C.C. 

Brown Boverl ‘A* 
C.G.E. 

Chloride Electric 

Comsat 

Dacca 

E.M.I. 

Electrolux *B* 

L,M. Erlccson 'B' 
Gan. Electric 
GEC 

Gan. Tel. B Elec. 
Hitachi 
Hoover 'A' 

I.B.M. 

Int. Computers 

Int. Tel. B Tel. 

Machines Bull 

Matsushlcs 

Philips Lmp. Wki. 

Plessey 

RCA 

Redfffuslon 
Reyralle Parsons 
Slemans 
Sony 

Sperry Rand 
Thomson-Houst. 
Thorn Electrical 
Wastern Union 
Westlnhse. El. 

Engineering 
Acrow 'A* 

AdM Coped 
B.S.A. 

Bebck. B Wilcox 
John Brawn 
Cohen 600 
Davy Ashmore 
Delta Maul 
Demag 
B. Elliott 
Firth Cleveland 
Guest, K. B N. 
GutthofTngs. H. 
Head Wrightaon 
Affrad Herbert 
I.M.I. 

Inter. Combttn. 
Inter Comp. Air 
Kullager 1 B > 

MAN. 

npvnvr a run 
Matil Box 
Mitsubishi Heavy 
Morgan Crucible 
Pechlney 
Ranald 
Serak 

SlmoR^inglng; 

fffaisAu Caul 

vvmn hhv* 
StoMhPlatt 
Tube Investments 
VkWte , 
Thos. W. Ward 


D62*. -> 

Fl.80‘8 -4-2 

D.I42 +2 

D.96I -2-4 

D.76 -II 

Fr. 192 -2 

7/3 -4'id 

$30 

Fr. 114 3 +21 


—9d 2 8 

+ 3 3 0 

-Pad 4-1 

-9d 1 4*6 

-I/- 5-9 

+l%d 5-3 

~5%d 1*9 

-Psd 6 4 

-4-8 5 6 

—7%d 3*2 

+ Msd 9-4 

-2/7% 38 

-0-9 4-9 

-4%d 6*0 

-I/7U 3-2 

-IPad 4*8 

-*4d 

-6d 2*9 

+8 3‘5 

-8 k t . 0-9 

-I/- 3 8 

-6d 3 4 

+3. 7-4 

-1/7% 3$ 

-0*6 4*4 

-9d 45 

-•Id i’2 

:Z fl 

-I0%d 14 

S: 
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THE ECONOMIST NOVEMBER 1970 


Prices. 1970 

, High Low 

stocks*^ 

Price, 
Nov. 4 
1970 

Change 

on 

week 

Yield 

Nov. 

4 

0/4% 

5/- 

Wellman Eng. 

7/3 

3d 

5-2 

24/6 

m 

Weir Group 16/9 

Pood, pharmaceuticals 

1/4% 

6 6 

70/9 

43/9 

Allied Suppliers 

Aas. Brit. Foods 

T 

-l%d 

3 6 

II/- 

10/6 

7 /( 0 % 

6/- 

-3d 

3-6 

Assoc. Fisheries 

8/7% 

-3d 

7 5 

91% 

62% 

Avon Products 

$80*« 

1 % 

1-4 

47/4% 

34/3 

Beecham Group 

43/3 

1/6 

2 3 

230 

166-6 

Beghln 

Fr.l66 6 

2-4 

4-4 

48/6 

31/9 

11/7% 

Bovrll 

36/9 

14/1% 

- J/9 

6 0 

15/3 

Brooke Bond 'B' 

3%d 

4 1 

T 

12/9 

Cadbury Schweppes 

13/3% 

■2'4d 

6 0 

31% 

Colg.-Palmoilve 

$41% 

1 -% 

3 1 

8 86 

5 36 

Col. Sugar Ref. 

$A.6-38 

-018 


X* 

8/1% 

Fitch Lovell 

z. 

I0%d 

5 1 

66% 

General Foods 

1-2 

3 2 

42% 

24% 

Genaral Mills 

$31% 

73/9 

f % 

2 8 

84/- 

66/- 

Glaxo 


1 9 

37 

28*4 

Heinz 

N5% 

{-% 

2 9 

40% 

32% 

Kraftco Cor* 

Ss% 

i'% 

2560 

1763 

L'Oreal 

Fr.1880 

•|352e 

- 10 

0 9 

5494 

3510 

Matte / 

92 


3300 

299 8 

2680 

240 

Nestle 

Perrier 

-W.S.3005 
Fr. 242 

>5 

2-2 

58 

40% 

Prbcter Gemblc 

$55% 

1 % 

2-5 

28/10% 

3& 

Ranks-Hovli 

17/6 

- 1 1- 

10 3 

5sfio 

|7 /9 

Reckltt ft Colm 

41/9 

3d 

3 8 

3700 

Sandoz 

Fr.S.4000 

M0 

1-6 

12/6 

6/11% 

Spiders 

7/3* 

ISd 

8-1 

27/10% 

II 

Tate ft Lyle 

24/6 


8 2 

17/6% 

Unlgete 

16/0*4 

“ 3%d 

4 8 

62/6 

17/6 

Unilever 

49/- 

2/9 

3-8 

22& 

135/- 

Unilever NV. 

168/9 

■8/9 

4 5 

36/5 

25/6 

United Biscuits 

25/6 

-1/4% 

5 3 


Motors, aircraft 


•36 

5/7% 

BLMC 

6/- 

7%d 

9 2 

31% . 

12% 

Boeing 

$14*4 

% 


44% 

30% 

Caterpillar Tract 

$34*s 

% 

3 5 

35% 

16% 

Chrysler 

$27% 

i 2% 

2 2 

8/1% 

2/10% 

Chrysler (UK) A’ 

2/10% 

- 3%d 


129-4 

84% 

Citroen 

Fr. Ill 2 

0 8 


430 

316 

Daimler-Benz 

D365% 

% 

2 7 

24/9 

14/6 

26/1% 

Dowty Group 

18/6 

I0%d 

5 7 

m 

Dunlop 

30/9 

9d 

5 3 

3546 

2611 

Flat 

L.2720 

-70 

4 4 

28/9 

30 

19/6 

17 

Ford (BDR) 

Gen. Dynamics 

SBL 

■1 /- 

% 

3 6 

45/- 

29/9 

Gen. Mts. (Un.) 

39/- 

+ I0%d 

4-4 

31% 

21% 

Goodyear 

$27% 

^% 

3 1 

45/9 

27/3 

Hawker Slddeley 

38/1% 

6d 

6 9 

32/- 

21/- 

Honda (EDR) 

22/9 


4-6 

370 

161 

Komatsu 

Y.I6I 

3 

5 3 

21 

7 

Lockheed 

$9% 



73/6 

41/- 

J. Luces 

46/- 

-1 /- 

3-9 

16% 

8% 

Massey Ferguson 
McDonnellDouglas 

tc. 10 % 

+% 


27% 

13 

$18% 

-% 


1700 

1064 

Mlchelln ‘B* 

Fr.l 329 

4 20 

i"2 

200 

140 

Nissan Motor 

Y.I40 


5 7 

284-4 

232 

Peugeot 

Pireill-Spa 

Fr. 251% 

+ 1% 

2 8 

3500 

2321 

L2606 

146 


25/1% 

10/4% 

Rolls-Royce 

11/4% 

3d 

106 

28/4% 

15/9 

Smiths Indust. 


- 1/- 

6 2 

245 

160 

Steyr-Dmler-Pch. 

+5 

3 5 

398 

250 

Toybta Motors 

t.254 

*4 

3 1 

40% 

24 

United Aircraft 

$33% 

+ 1% 

1 1 


299% 

196 

Volkswagen 

D. 199 4 

4-6 

265 

137 

Volvo 

Kr.139 

+2 

2 1 

9/7% 

5/- 

Westland 

6/9 

-2’sd 

8 4 

li/6 

8/9 

Wllmot-Braeden 

10/3 

-1/- 

5-9 


Offleo equip-photo. 


1750 1352 

T X 

3300 2340 

36/— 25 h 

MIS 66% 


SP 

187- 11/6 

3S% 23% 

27/- 20/6 

7/4'. 6/3 

33% 21% 

55% IIS 

ST f 

SOh 37/6 

55/3 32/4% 

$ SP 




Canon Camara 
Eastman Kodak 
Fuji Pheco 
Cavaart Photo. 
Gastatnar 'A* 
Nippon Optical 
Olivetti Prlv. 
Ozalld 
Xarox 


Y.4B6 +6 

Fr.B.I695 45 


I publishing ^ 


British Printing 
Bunil Pulp & P. 
Crown Zeller. 
DRG 

Inverask Paper 
MacMillan Bl. P. 
McGraw Hill 
Newt of the Wld. 
Pearson Long. 
Penguin Pub. 

Read lnt'1. 

W. H. Smith 'A' 
Thomson Organ. 


Capital 6 Counties 16/5% 
Hammarsns. 'A* I25J- 



Alrllnaa A shipping 
American Airlines I 

Brit, it Comm. 
Cunard 

Furness Withy I 

Harland ft Wolff i 

Japan Air Lines 
KLM I 

Laird Group * 

Lufthansa I 

Ocean Steamship j 

Pan American I 

P. ft O. Dafd. 3 

Swan, Hunter I 

Swissair (Bearer) I 

TWA 1 

UAL i 

Bljenkorf ‘ 

Boots Pure Drug * 

Brit. Home Strs. 3 

British Shoe 3 

Burton Group 3 

Debenhams 3 

Galeries Lafayette F 

Galerlas Precdos ® 

Grattan Ware. 4 

G. T. A. ft P. 1 

GUS ‘A’ 5 

House of Fraser 2 

Innovation F 

Int. Stores 9 

Karstadt C 

Kaufhof C 

La Radoute F 

La Rlnascentc L 

Marks ft Spencer 6 

Mltsukoshi Y 

Montgomery W. $ 

Myer Emporium ft 

Neckerman D 

Nouvelles Gals. Fi 

O.K. Bazaars ‘A* 8 

Prlntemps Fi 

Provld. Clothg. 3' 

Sears Roebuck ftl 

Tesco Stores V. 

United Drapery If 

Woolworth II 


Textiles, clothing 
Burlington $39% 

Carpets International 18/- 
Carrlngton Vlyella 5/4% 

Coats, Ptns. 9/3 

Courtaulds 21/10% 

Genesco $22 

Eng. Calico 6/8% 

Snla Viscose Prlv. 47/- 

Stevens. J. P. $27% 

Teijin Y.7I 

Toray Ind Y.I09 

West Riding W. 8/9 

Wool combers 9/6 


Price, 
Nov. 4. 
1970 

Change 

on 

Yield 

Nov. 

4 

*819% 

+% 


39/- 

-1/9 

3*8 

27/6 


9-1 

63/6* 

+5/6 

4 7 

sfi 

-3d 


Y. 1415 

+7 

28 

FI. 155-B 

+3 

5-0 

4/7% 

+ Med 

... 

DA4 

0-1 

3 1 

23/7%* 

4'sd 

6*0 

$12% 



39/7% 

—6d 

6*1 

12/- 

- 6d 

12-5 

Fr.S.582 

18 

5 2 


High Low 


Price. Change Yield 

Nov. 4. oo Nov. 

1970 week s 4 


Brit. Amer. Tob. 
Carreras ‘B’ 
Gallaher 
Imperial Tobacc. 


Utllltiaa/rails 
Canadian Pacific 
Chubu 
Chugoku 
Cons. Edison 
E.B.E.S. 

Intercom. 

Kanul Elec. P. 
R.W.E. 

Tokyo Elec. Power 
Tokyo Gas 

Invest, trusts 
Alliance Trust 
Atlas Elec. 

B.E.T. Defd. 

British Assets 
Cable ft Wireless 
Foreign ft Col. 
Globe Inv. 
Industrial ft Gen. 
Mercantile Inv. 
Robeco 
Rollnco 
Wltanlhv. 


Air Llqulde 
Allied E.P. 
William Baird 


British Match 
British Oxygen 
British Ropes 
Cope Allman 
DeURue 

a**™ 

Huron's Bay 
Inchcape 


+% 

4 6 

+6d 

3*4 

I9d 

3 3 

+3d 

3 8 

-9d 

3 5 

+6d 

6-0 

6% 


151 

2-8 


2 8 

% 

5 2 

... 

3-4 

Pul 

5 8 

. . 

3 8 

-6%d 

5 9 

2 

2 8 

H 

3 4 


3 2 

-% 

2 6 

4-6d 

3-1 

+2 

2-8 

-3 

3 2 

-2% 

2 2 

+ 2-6 

2 4 

-2/6 

4 9 

+6-4 

1-6 

-3d 

3-4 

% 

1 9 

- I%d 

2 3 


5 2 

—6d 

6-2 

2% 

3 5 

-l%d 

7 2 

-5%d 

3 7 

8%d 

7-6 

-2/10% 

6 3 

■% 


-3d 

7 5 


3 7 

-5% 

8-8 


8-4 

+1 

7 8 

+3d 

10*7 

-3d 

4 2 

■21- 

3-9 

--2%d 

6 7 

-6d 

7-7 

—6d 

6-1 

-4/6 

3-6 

+ % 


+2 

7*9 

+4 

6-8 

-% 

7-9 

... 

6-0 

-5 

6-6 

■+5 

7-6 

+5 . 

4-1 

... 

8-0 

-1 

7-5 

-1/7% 

3 2 

-7%d 

3-3 


5 1 

-9d 

2-1 

-6d 

3-0 

-1/7% 

2*4 

-1 h 

3-2 

-I0%d 

41 

-3%d 

4-4 

+0*4 

4-9 

-06 

1-2 

-I0%d 

2-3 

-2-1 

2*6 

... 

6-5 

... 

10* 1 

, , t 

5 8 

-10*1x1 

61 

+6d 

S3 

-3d 

5 2 

-1/- 

5-5 

+2*s6- 

91 

—5/— 

7-5 

-7%d 

*3 

+6d 

1-9 

+10/6 

2-5 

—4'sd 

3 8 


C. Itoh Y.l 

Johnson Matthey 84/ 

Llng-Temco-Vought ft 13 

Litton Industries $22 

Metellgeaellscheft D4! 

Mlnneta M. ft M. $81 

Mitsui Y.l 

Rank Org. 'A' 133 

Seers ‘A’ 24/ 

Steetlev 25/ 

Thos. Tilling 14/ 

Turner ft Newall 31/ 

Union Carbide $33 

Wilkinson Swd. 7/- 

Oll 

Aquitaine Fr.< 

Brit. Petroleum 80/ 

Burmah 011 59/ 

Cle. Pet roles Fr.' 

Continental 011 $21 

Gelsenberg AG. Di 

Gulf 011 $29 

Mobil 011 $54 

Petroflna Fr.l 

Phillips Petroleum $28 

Royal Dutch £23 

Shell Transport 80/- 

Stan. Oil Calif. $48 

Sun. Oil Indiana $48 

Stan. Oil NJ. $70 

Texaco Inc. $32 

Gold mines-finance 


Y.I24 

-1 

4-8 

84/6 

—id 

3-0 

$13% 

-1 


$23% 

+% 

... 

D425 

-14% 

2 2 

$88% 

+% 

2 0 

Y.I60 


4-4 

133/6 

+ 1/9 

1-1 

24/1% 

+4 , «d 

5-2 

25/7% 


3 9 

14/6" 


4-7 

31/- 

: 1/6 

6 9 

835% 

+% 

5-7 

7/- 

-1 /- 

8-6 

Fr.465% 

+3% 

2-4 

80/3 

-*!/- 

5 3 

m 

+3d 

5-4 

Fr.l 66-9 

+4-9 

4-0 

$28% 

\ % 


D.85-8 

+2-3 

4-7 

$29% 

— % 

5-2 

$54 

+% 

4-4 

Fr.B.2815 

+ 90 

3 6 

$28% 

% 


£23% 


3-7 

80/- 

$48% 

-6d 

3 6 

1% 

5 8 

$48% 

+% 

4-8 

$70 

+■% 

5-4 

$32% 


4 9 


OFSIT 

121/3 

-3/9 

7-2 

Anglo-American 

73/6" 

+ 3d 

2 5 

Charter Cons. 

57/6 

-3/9 

3/9 

2 2 

Cons. Gold Fids. 

57/3* 

2 5 

General Mining 

160 1- 

17/6 

5 5 

J'burg. Cons. 

310/- 

50/- 

3 1 

Rand Selection 

143/9 

3/9 

3 4 

Union Corpn. 

46/3* 

3/3 

2 9 

Mine* ft metals 

Alcan Alum. 

$C2I% 

I % 


Alussulsse 

Fr.S.3150 

-5 

2-5 

Amer. Met. Clim 

$31 

-1 

4-5 

Amal. Tin Niger. 

4/9 


8 6 

Anaconda 

$21% 

i •% 

8-9 

C.A.S.T. 

32/3 

2/3 

6-3 

Cons’d Tin Smelters 45/- 
De Beers Defd. 46/9 

-2/3 

3 n 

Falconbridge 

$C.I43%* 

— % 


Inter. Nickel 

$45% 

1-2% 


Kennecotc 

$36% 

% 

7 1 

Lonrho 

20/- 

+9d 

5-0 

MIM Holdings 

39/6 

+2 h 

3 5 

Penerroya 

Fr.957 

-0*8 

3-4 

Potgletersrust Plat. 

45/- 

-3/6 

4-0 

Reynolds Metals 

$24*4 

l-l 

4-4 

R.T.Z. 

50/3 

- 1/- 

2-2 

Roan Cons. 

27/6 

+6d 


Selection Trust 

152/6 

10 /- 

i 1 

Union Mlnlere 

Fr.B.I900 

65 

4 4 

Western Mining 

103/3 

-3d 

0-2 

Zambia, Ang.-Am. 

35/6 

-3/6 

15-6 


Plantations, etc. 

2/7% 1/3% Assam Cons’d. 2/6 Pad 

59/6 41/6 Cons. T. ft Lnds. 46/6 +>/- 12 9 

92/9 75/6 Guthrie 29/4% +4%d 10-2 

4/11% 4/- Hlghlnds. ft Low. 4/11 | 2d 110 

II/- 6/9 Jokal 11/- +6d 5 4 

3/11 2/11 Plantation Hldgs. 3/5% +' 4 d M-6 


Money market indicators 

The American Treasury bill rote slipped to its lowest since 
December, 1968. while interest rates in sterling and Eurodollar 
markets were little changed. On the foreign exchangee the £ 
maintained its progress, going to Its highest against the $ since 
July. 


7% (from 7%%. 


7 days' 11 lotfce; 

Clearing banks 5 

Discount houses 5% 

Local authorities 6% 

3 months’ fixed: 

Local authorities 7V7* 

Finance houses 7 , e-7 1 

,aB, -- -» 

memura ran 
7 days' _7 


T rea su ry Mile 
3 months’ 6*u 


7 days'notice 6% 

3 months’ 7% 


Covered nrtaitrage mnrglnf 
(J^nenths’) 

Tmommu Mil. 

9 ramvrjr mw 
■ft re dottor/UK loci 


15/4/70) 


Euroetorling deposits (In Paris) 

2 days' notice 6% 

3 months’ 8% 

Now York 

Treasury bids 5-65 

Carta, of deposit 6 38 
Sterilngi Spot rate $2-3931 
Forward discount 
(3 monsM’) % cents 


Forward soa r (3<msntfe>'): 
Annual Ipfctatt 9%, % 

Inveetmeritourrency 1 
Investment $ 30*4% pram 


In favour of 

Last week %. TMa weak% 


. .... .*5* 







We have a job 
waiting for 
this young 
marketer. 

Working 
for you. 


He’ll have quite a choice. 

As marketers we come in all 
sizes, shapes and specialties. 

Some never call on you 
directly. They coordinate our 
transportation and distribution 
system.. .vital to marketing. 

Some do marketing research 
into our customers' needs. And 
some keep you informed through 
marketing communications. 

Of course, the marketer whom 
you're likely to see most often is the 
Esso Chemical sales representative. 

If selling were his only job, it would be 
easy. But he can also help you solve 
your product application problems. 
More efficiently, more economically. 

Naturally, we see to it that he is 
technically oriented concerning the 
products we market. 

Including our solvents, synthetic 
rubbers, plastics, hydrocarbon resins, 
corrosion-resistant coatings,and fibers. 

And chemical raw materials for 
adhesives,, paints, packaging films, 
pharmaceuticals, cosmetics, 
detergents, fuels and lubricants. 

e Will he take 

your order? Sure. 

But that’s the 
last thing he does. 

_ Instead of the 

■■■■>■■■■■ first. 





CHEMICALS 


From a worldwide family 
of chemical companies 




lots of different 
vehicles 

for lots of different 
■nnw purposes 

i mmmmmm am 

mmammmmmmmm 


X 




Fiat vehicles add a touch of colour to the world of transport. 
Everywhere, you will see Fiat cars in gay colours and subtle shades; 

Fiat trucks in a wide range of colours. Fiat tractors are orange, 
earth moving equipment is yellow. Aircraft are silver and 
trains are almost any colour you care to name. 


I A 


Fiat stands out everywhere 


Fiat 125 Special: Tha compact 1600 with twin head camahaft 
^engine, gnat comfort and performance. 
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No deal with Smith ? 

Discussion of JJritain’s latest 
approach to Rhodesia's Mr Ian 
Smith is overlain with hum* 
bug—right, left and centre, but 
particularly centre, page 18. 


Uncommon banking 

Our annual survey of inter¬ 
national banking looks bkck on 
a year which has seen some 
old international financial 
problems become more quies¬ 
cent and some new ones arise, 
in which the idea of a common 
European currency has begikq 
to be taken seriously, and in 
which there has been a swift 
further spread^of multinational 
banking and the appearance of 
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international financial paper, 
after page 56. 



France is a widow 

It took his own ideal French¬ 
man to understand Charles de 
Gaulle ; but for all the resent¬ 
ment he caused to other 
people, and despite all his 
disappointments, he has to be 
reckoned one of the rare men 
great enough to have practised 
the politics of ideas, page 15. 


Let the coal in 

The Government is seriously 
considering whether to lift the 
ban on coal imports when the 
current wave of unofficial 
miners' strikes is over. This 
would be a sort of post-dated 
punishment of the coal industry 
for allowing wage inflation, in 
an effort to discourage other 
nationalised industries from 
inflating too, page 68. 
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Brick by brick 


Sir —Your generally objective comment on 
*Mr Peter Walker's housing policy state¬ 
ment (November 7th) is marred by the 
assertion that “ owner-oocupiere are now 
to be the only subsidised housing group 
outside the poorer classe*.*' Xbe suggestion 
that to refrain from taking 4 j people’s own 
money away from them In taxes is to 
“ subsidise ” them is only philosophically 
justifiable on the assumption that every¬ 
one's property and income belong ab initio 
and by nght to the state. 

Capital gains tax is designee} to catch 
those who used to rely on capital profits 
as an unitaxed form of expendable income, 
and is entirely inappropriate to the sale 
of owner-occupied houses. The great 
majority of owners sell their houses in 
order to buy other houses, the prices of 
which will generally have risen pretty well 
in line with the prices of the houses sold. 
The tax would thus be a straight capital 
levy, which would have to be found cither 
out of income or from other capital assets. 

The old Schedule A income tax, the 
restoration of which you urge as “ the most 
logical change," was never either logical or 
just. To impose an income tax on non¬ 
existent income is illogical enough; to 
impose it on top of the incfsising burden 
of local rates is markedly unfair. To 
describe the removal of this injustice as a 
“ subsidy ” is absurd. 

The tax relief on mortgage interest is 
the one that comes nearest to being a 
subsidy, since it confers a relative advan¬ 
tage compared with other interest pay¬ 
ments. In the same way the state “ sub¬ 
sidises ” charities, children, dependent 
relatives, and people who insure their lives. 
It regairds some ways of spending money 
as more socially useful than othera, and 
therefore not to be discouraged. But would 
you say that books, for example, are 
“ subsidised " because they are not taxed 
like tobacco or beer ? Perhaps you would, 
but it is a pretty crazy notion. Do let us 
remember that it is taxation that has to 
be justified and defended, not the absence 
of it. And you really have adduced no 
evidence at all to justify any font of tax 
on owner-occupied houses.—Yours faith¬ 
fully, Angus Maude 

House of Commons, 

London, SWt 

Family poverty 

Sir —Your issue of October 31st misrepre- 
$ented the Child Poverty Action Group’s 
scheme for family allowances m com¬ 
parison with the Government's family 
Income supplement scheme. Contrary to 


fn/fiat von Efy^ family with four children 
w and £16 per week will not get £2 xos 
ifnerer the Government’s scheme but only 
*£i 2s (if in fact the family applied for 
help and is not debarred on various possible 
technical counts). The Child Poverty Action 
Group put forward two illustrations of an 
improved system of family allowances, in 
the first of which a family with four 
children and £x6 per week would get a 
net increase of £1 11s and in the second 
l £1 is. 

Unlike FIS, the CPAG scheme would 
guarantee an automatic payment to all and 
not just some families in poverty. It would 
, not act as a disincentive to the low paid 
t to earn more, nor to the employer to raise 
t the lowest rates of pay. It would be much 
cheaper to administer. It would not add 
r huge indirect costs to the professional time 
of social workers, local authority officials 
and others. It would not add to the likeli¬ 
hood of acrimony between the Supple¬ 
mentary Benefits Commission and poor 
families. It would help hard-up families 
as well as those in poverty and it would 
also bring about a necessary redistribution 
of resources (already achieved in several 
other European countries) from households 
without children to those with children. I 
wish members of the Government could 
be obliged to conduct a rational public 
discussion on all these points.*-—Yours faith¬ 
fully, Peter Townsend 

London, WC2 

Museums and galleries 

Sir —On page 60 of your issue of October 
31st, you state as a fact, not as a belief, an 
opinion or a possibility, that museums and 
galleries are ignored by many people " just 
because they are free." I would be 
interested to learn the evidence for your 
statement. Have non-gallery-goera ever 
been interviewed on this poinit ? Certainly 
the experience of the Louvre on Sundays, 
when entrance is free and Parisian families 
throng the galleries in obvious enjoyment, 
would appear to belie your assertion. 
Nor does it square with the view you 
have expressed on other occasions that 
health service charges should be imposed 
to check demand. People, according to 
you, thus flock to their doctors because 
they are free but stay away from museums 
for the same reason. Or are you insinuating 
that people only appreciate beauty if they 
have to pay to see it ? If so, you are laying 
yourself open to the charge of showing a 
blatant form of culture snobbery. 

I repeat: wheat evidence have you for 
your MMDett ?—Yours faithfully, 

London, SWi Ann George 

Those urban guerrillas 

SiR-—Westem democracy is incapable of 
dealing with the problems posed by 
permanent minorities of colour (the 
American Negro), of race (the French- 
Canadian) ana of religion (the Protestant 
in Northern Ireland). These minorities feel 
themselves to be persecuted, an^epuft they 
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can find no re&rei* in the deto^wratic jjrfb- 
cess should we be surprised when extremist 
elements among these minorities resort to 
violence ? 

It is time we acknowledged that the true 
culprits are riot the terrorists 1 , but western 
democracy and the inability of different 
ethnic groups to live peaceably alongside 
one another.—Yours faithfully, 

Lancaster Reginald C. Evans| 

South African railways 

Sir—F our years ago (August 6, 1966) yout 
wrote on die shocking state of the rail 
services which the South African govern¬ 
ment offered to African commuters. You 
described the two crashes on the SoweSo- 
Johannesbuig line whjfch caused sdpie 600 
casualties, and were then attacked by a 
South African newspaper which stated that 
an inquiry was being beM. 

On November i, 1970, there was yet 
another crash an the Soweto-Johannesburg 
line, in which 14 African commuters were 
killed and 100 injured. Police with sub¬ 
machine-guns had to intervene to save the 
white train crew from 3,000 African pro¬ 
testers. In this and other details, the 
accident is identical to those of 1966. 
Four years have not been sufficient to shake 
the South African government out of its 
complacency.—Yours faithfully, 

Goldaiming, Surrey Brook Webster 


Sir— In “ True offshore wealth " (October 
2^th) you state: “ Today it costs BP £14 8s 
for eaeh ton of crude oil imported from 
the Middle East, of which £10 18s are 
transport costs.” 

It is true such import costs would be 
arrived at by taking the f.o.b. market price 
at the Persian Gulf of Middle East crude 
oil, plus the spot tanker freight It is, 
however, well known that all but a limited 
proportion of the transportation of crude 
oil from the Persian Gulf ja covered by 
major oil companies on the basis of com¬ 
pany-owned and time-chartered tonnage, 
the cost of which is well below the current 
spot tanker market freight rate. The actual 
proportion will vary between individual 
companies. 

Taking, for instance, the latest average 
freight rate assessment (AFRA) made by 
the London tanker brokers panel for ships 
m the 80,000-160,000 dwt class, which is 
probably an average sue for roiind-the- 
Oape movement, the freight to the United 
Kingdom from the Fenian Gulf would be 
of the order of £3 51 per tan, which, when 
added to your own f.o.b. cost of £3 10s per 
ton, gives a delivered price to the United 
Kingdom of £6 15s per ton. This is almost 
exactly in line with the c.i.f. value far 
Kuwait crude oil which can be calculated 
fmm the overseas trade statistics of the 
United Kingdom for the month of August, 
1970 (the last month to hand), of £6 13s , 
per ton for that same crude oil,—Yoms 1 
faithfully, W L. Newion 

'Lmfrn, By w ..,.. |A _ 
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Our Arts Council. 



1. Richard Holmes (Book*) 

2 John Rusaall Tiytpr (Clntm#) 

3 John Percivil (ftttff/) 

4 Irvine Ward! Ifcftfnt) 

5 Joa* Chiaaatl 
4. Stanley Sadia 

7. Michael lUfdMh (Books) 

Afeaant at thatima war* 

WiWwta Muui(«M w Baynuth 
Quy Brett (Art) la pari* 

Michael Billing** (Thivtrt) hi BdlQburgh 
MtfrghaniWtaifci (J$ook$ oh holiday 


A fnlly shirt, a big bow tie, and twb compliraentanes for the first 
night don’t make a theatre antic Nor a cinema critic, Nor a ballet 
critic. Nor a entic oF art-ancient or modern 

Experience does. 

The experience of the 15 or socaptnbutors to The Times arts and 
books page* is n*ide, despond varied Andrtntjust on the 
theoretical dde Workinrogether>theyc^ 
adapt it &» a play, produce it, act id It, paint the badWWih, provide 
statuary, incidental music and Ufa Interval ba^et^and theft 4m the 
whole thin? k 

UxidentendsU^ tl»ea«|^t their arft^lbmaguida pot duly to 
•*haf, but eveftittM to 1 Bar* hud hefty*, That their fcalyfes ate 
^ruditeaswrilas * ,* 


WhenTheTunes 
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be. 


It’s a well known fact among experienced 
travellers. 

Any country's international airline goes 
beyond national borders. 

Some airlines go even farther. 

Like Alitalia. 

Our routes stretch eight times around the 
world with a network of over 200,000 miles, 
serviced by an all-jet fleet flying to more than 
100 cities on 6 continents. 

It's numbers like these that make Alitalia 
the sixth largest international airline. 

So next time you fly, think big and try us 
for size. 

is... a ailtalia 

ITALY’S WORLD AIRLINE 
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No matter what you manufacture, 
you can’t make space 


In East Kilbride there's already 
some 4£ million square feet of 
factory space occupied by menu* 
facturers of all kinds of products— 
from razor blades to aero engines 
Why East Kilbride ? 

We can give you the full list in 
detail, but here, if we simply 
mention Government grants, tax 
concessions, a plentiful labour 

EastKibride 


supply and abundant housing, youll 
have soma idaa of the attraction of 
East Kilbnda Plus the fact that toa 
a re very close to local and inter¬ 
national airports and shipping 
centrals * 

Every month we’re increasing 
in stature as a new town—every 
year justifying our proud boast as 
'Scotland’s foremost growth point*.' 


Find out the facts to-day by 
Writing to 

Qeorge B. Young. 

General Manager*, 

East Kilbride 

Development Corporation, 
Norfolk Rouse, ’ 

East Kilbride. Scotland. 
Telephone: 287B8 
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If you are looking for a quiet and 
pleasant stay ; over a blue sea and in 
beautiful surroundings .; all the 
year round, 

GO TO THE 
GENOA RIVIERA 


San Fruttuoso di Cimoalt 

\n GENOA 


For information apply to: 

ENTE PROVINCIALE PER IL TURISMO, GENOA (Italy) 

Or to Asienda Soggiorno of: 

ARENZANO - CAMOGL 1 . CHIAVARI - LAVAGNA . PEGU . PORTOFINO 
RAPALLO - SANTA MARG 11 ERITA ■ SANTO STEFANO D’AVETO . SESTRI 
LEV ANTE . TORRIGLIA - USCIO - ZOAGLI 




The overhead travelling crane which, for any specified load, 
is 30% lighter, has 30% lower wheel loads, 
can give equal coverage and height within a smaller building, 
has a 1000 working hour cycle between services, is installed 
as a unit in about four hours and is guaranteed for two years. 

Carruthers monobox 




POWERS 9 TONS TO 120 TON® 

<J. H. CAltflUTHEItS ft CO. LTD., 

COLLEGE MILTON, EAST KILBRIDE, GLASGOW 
Telephone. East Kilbride 20591 Telex 77782 
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Our 71*5% dividend for Banks, 


71-5% of our readers have bank accounts. 
As against the national average of 41*7%. 
Which is auite a handsome bonus if you 
want to sell your Trustee Service. Or 
your Income Tax advice department. Or 
your bank card. Or any profitable 
service you offer. 

You can reach our If million ABCl 
readers for only 2.6Zd. per thousand, a 
lower cost than any other quality Sunday. 
Invest with us and they'll invest with you. 

Sou»< es Tdfqet Group Ihdex <f) BMRB 1970 NRS Jan-June 1970 


Reach the rich with die 

SUNDAY 

TELEGRAPH 

1 k 
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PROPERTY 


FOR SALE OR RENT 

EXCLUSIVE 12th CENTURY 
COUNTRY MANSION 

or 

HOUOAY CENTRE 

Situated in the historic region of Avignon-Nfmee, 21 rooms 
fully furnished in excellent condition Large swimming*pool 
with terrace overlooking river 20 acres of grounds, tranquil 
setting 

Perfect for hotel, private dubs, holiday or rest centres 

Selling price US$165,000 furnished. Write or telephone 
Mr Wimger, Montagnola (Switzerland). Tel* Q91/644231. 


INTERNATIONAL 

SITE-FINDERS 

and active in 
Reel Estate 

in 58 countries. 

* 

William A Bull & Co.. 
(International) 

Colomberie Parade, Jersey Cl. 


Sydney, Australia 

Multi-Storey 
Development Site 

Above major metropolitan 
Railway Station 

In the heart of the BuratvUle commercial area and 
in the ©entire of the St George District south of 
Sydney Population approx 300,000 We have been 
instructed to iavlte offer* for an 30-year lease 
(eomxnendBC June. 1071) of a ground area oomprbing 
100,000 eOft above SuistvUle Super Centra (Retail 
OomptoKh Pectin ga exist to develop one floor suit¬ 
able for oar parking or similar loading* over the 
wbole area with provision in the centre to continue 
the development a further aem floors, each approxi¬ 
mately 30,000 sq ft in a rectangular shape Bstenoive 
water views exist from the southern and aaatam 
video of the development The site la Ideally located 
for combined development of office accommodation, 
flata/bome units, motel 

ob Aimiffiiivm 

Offers for participation In oapltal of head leasee 
company will be considered The terms of thla 
company's bead lease of the land stratum granted 
by the Department of NBW Railways provide 
the leasee with substantial tan advantages relating 
to amarttaaiUon of construction ooets 

^_Lull_■ ■ 

X 71 

Beal Estate Agents, Aarttoneem, Oonsaltante and 
Vainers, AGO House, 1S4 PhUUp Street, Sydney. 3000, 
* Tetoptene 331 1365. Cables “ Stantene ” Sydney 


Our Institutional and pension 
fund clients have a continuing 
demand for real property 
investments. 


We am able to discuss any 
propositions from Commercial 
Companies for the purchase of 
their properties by our Clients 
and the subsequent leasing 
back of them to the vendor 
company. 



*i t i tihdsy 1 ’ * 

STOEElW, 01*930 09A1 


Tel: 0634 33778 
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BOAC's & Air Canada's family fare to Montreal: 

Head of family from £97.2s return, Each dependent 
£82.2s return. A$k your travel agent or 
BOAC about these new low fares 

Pear Sheila a<nd])©i/s., 

jm Canada 

agauj-. Bat -Ras-tims. he’s Viouqta 

ty^T FoumPI oaJt rruj Nzivuvv. £^>7 

is ouitj £, 82 - 2 s o*. FOAt's 

tairvuUi soImimq. .-He caui't 
fce. sid ■H'vSK; tad! 11 

i-o\*e, Avuoa awd^Totaj. 

For sotm people there is only one airline. 



I (onomisr 


November 14, igyo 



Take him for all in all 


What sort of France did he leave behind ? This is the 
best measure of Charles de Gaulle, though not one 
familiar in Britain. To the British he was two very 
different men. The first was the obscure French general 
who in 1940 stood with us when his country had decided 
not to ; who between that year and 1944, by stubborn* 
ness and acute political skill, swept away the mixture 
of despair and contempt with which most Englishmen 
looked on France after the collapse of 1940 ; and who 
from that time to the end of his life retained a real 
affection and respect in Britain even among those who 
criticised him most. The second man was the president 
of France in the 1960s who seemed determined to repay 
with interest every slight he had endured from Churchill 
and Roosevelt a generation before, who poisoned Franco- 
British friendship and blasted British foreign policy, and 
whose downfall was welcomed in Britain with barely 
concealed satisfaction. 

But neither of these men was de Gaulle. What he 
stood by in 1940 was not Britain but France. What he 
stood against in the 1960s was not specifically Britain, 
the United States or the unity of Europe but anything 
that ran counter to his idea of France. It was an idea 
that owed more to his understanding of history than to 
the daily reality of the 50 million Frenchmen whom he 
sought to embody. Britain was a pretty small pinpoint in 
de Gaulle’s map of the world. The wide world itself 
was not all that much larger. Most of the map was a 
tricoloured hexagon. This was the strength and the 
weakness of his actions. The world is not actually that 
shape. Nor, except geographically, is France, about half 
of whose people throughout most of de Gaulle’s career 
would have been happy enough to do without him. If 
dc Gaulle had paid more attention to them and less to 
the virion, he would have been respected less and might 
have achieved more. 

But what he did achieve was considerable. No country 
was more demoralised by the early years of the second 
world war' than France, and the divisions and suspicions 
of those, days have not quite died today. But by 1945 
France Was a country that could hold up Its head and, 


what was important, a non-communist head. If right- 
thinking Frenchmen had been content to leave resistance 
in 1940-44 to the communist party, the conflicts of 
the time would not be dying today but would be 
disruptively alive. 

It was after the war that dc Gaulle’s strength became 
his weakness. His dramatic resignation from power in 
1946 was due to his refusal to be hemmed in by the 
political parties through which ordinary mortals chose 
to express their preference. The years that followed, 
during which a merry-go-round of politicians held power 
or what passed for it, are known to gaullists as the 
sojourn in the wilderness. But they were more than that. 
Throughout many of these yean de Gaulle in person, 
or through his associates, both preached and practised 
that contempt for the parliamentary system which ulti¬ 
mately brought the Fourth Republic down. To say purely 
and simply that de Gaulle in 1958 hauled France out 
of a mess is to forget that his associates had helped to 
cause the mess ; and, specifically, that the immensely 
divisive Algerian war which eventually brought about 
the crisis was a war that they supported. De Gaulle 
showed strength, wisdom and above all realism in the 
four years after 1958 which it took him to end the war. 
One can regret that he did not show them sooner. 

His years of £owcr were years of disappointment too. 
The abandonment of the claim that Algeria, with its 
million French settlers, was a part of France was a 
harder task for any French government than getting opt 
of Indochina, or than any faced by Britain’s decokuuSerS, 
France’s African empire was cast off with a certain lack 
of interest; but also with an effective, if costly, system 
of neo-colonial subsidy which has so far preserved France 
from the noisy rows with its ex-colonies that have punc¬ 
tuated Britain's relationships with the same co n tin e nt. 
Whatever the possible merits of the previous constitution, 
that of the Fifth Republic actually works. It has provided 
France with a government of stability unequalled in 
this century. An economy which was once terrified of 
looking German industry in the face is now able, if not 
really to do that, at least to measure itself against Britain's 





i6 

On these bases, France was ready to take its place 
in the post-colonial world of Europe. By de Gaulle’s 
standards it very largely succeeded. National indepen¬ 
dence was secured, not so much by pouring money into 
the force de frappe as by the method open to any second- 
rank power of insisting on doing what it wants and 
refusing to be pushed into doing what it does not want. 
Western Europe was integrated just as far as it suited 
France and no farther. Having frustrated other people’s 
ideas for a more supranational political unity, de Gaulle 
in his 1963 treaty with Germany provided a model of 
how he thought Europe should be politically organised. 
Vigorous wooing of the Soviet Union and eastern Europe 
enabled him for some ^ears partly to postpone, partly to 
counterbalance, the political reawakening of Germany 
which in his last days he came to fear. Of course, the 
results included some blazing rows with Britain, the 
United States and France’s common market partners, 
But nothing suggests that de Gaulle minded these 
incidents. He knew what foreign offices tend to forget, 
that the function of foreign policy is the protection of 
self-interest, not of good relationships with all and sundry. 

For those whose first interest was not French power 
this was a grim period. This is not the week to rake over 
so many still fiery ashes. Enough to say that there is not 
much logic in being the prophet of a European Europe 
on the <me hand and obstinately refusing the only means 
of achieving it on the other; that the aim of making 
western Europe into a rival centre of power to the United 
States was an idle one so long as the other west Euro¬ 
peans felt differently, and essentially a destructive one 
as well; and that de Gaulle’s ethnocentric view of the 
world may ultimately prove to have been less advanta¬ 
geous to those whom he sought to benefit than a view 
based on the logic of economics, which speak no language. 

Many of General de Gaulle’s failures were at home. 
The parties and the politicians flourished again. The one 
really striking social idea he ever produced, that of parti¬ 
cipation, “ the third way between capitalism and 
communism,” never got off the ground and is not likely 
to. Regional reform was defeated, for reasons that brought 
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him down. And it was at home that his pOttdes can be 
most severely judged, not for what he tried to do but for 
what he did not try to do, and for the>xnanner j& which 
his successes were achieved. 

With all its eccentricities, the explosion of 1968 'was 
a judgment on them, one that would not have occurred if 
de Gaulle had taken rather less notice of France and 
rather more notice of Frenchmen. He was, after all, 
president for n years. At the end of those years, as 
at the beginning, France was a country whose taxation 
system was wildly biased, by the standards of other north 
European countries, in favour of the rich, and yet without 
giving the incentive to enterprise and mobility that can 
sometimes make inegalitarianism worth while; whose auto¬ 
routes were splendid and whose housing, down to the 
bidonvilles, was a national disgrace ; whose administration 
was still far too centralised and enmeshed in red tape ; 
whose class system, enshrined in the traditional divisions 
of higher education, now outranks even Britain’s ; whose 
broadcasting organisation was widely regarded, if with 
some exaggeration, as the voice of the state ; and whose 
principal opposition party is still one that spends half 
its time looking backwards at the Soviet Union. 

Those Frenchmen who talk as if French society 
remained wholly immobile all those years are mistaken. 
But they have got hold of the right end of the stick. De 
Gaulle’s presidency was marked by an excessive rigidity 
and lack of respect for the institutions he kept over from 
before 1958, and by a curious lack of sensitivity. His 
politics were the politics of papa, without the dynamism 
that papa could have brought to a country that needed it. 

But that would be a sorry note to end on. Politically, 
de Gaulle had already passed from the scene, and his 
death is not likely to change much. Emotionally, it has 
been a different story this week. There can have been 
few people in France, in any class or in any of the organ¬ 
ised political forces, who have not paid tribute, in one way 
or another, to one of those rare men who practise the 
politics of ideas, to a man who bestrode his country as 
no figure since Napoleon has done: to Charles de Gaulle, 
a truly extraordinary Frenchman. 



Hundred and fifty days 

Raging wage inflation has been the dominant failure 
of Mr Heath's first five months. What does this 
imply for the Government's future ? 


It is five months since the returning officer ait Guildford 
indicated to a rather surprised ^pffry that it had voted 
a Conservative Gavepipimt back to pqfRfpr. This is a 
ktt&tfNBPgfr jtoQcymotie for a pRdjpuaaiy judgment to 
be question must be whether the Heath 

GovjMmNpbks given any signs in its first 150 days 
that tnfi^ynShange the course of British history, and 
if so foc\the bpnar or the worse. Often the outset of a 
Parliament is most important for the instilling of a 


new mood. 

The answer so far is that the new team has provided 
fresh determination behind Britain’s bid to join the 
European Economic Community ; it has brought forward 
rather good schemes for the tong overdue reform of 
trade union, law and housing subsidies; it has pulled 
government out of some fields when; government should 
not intrude, including the coddling of some lame ducks ; 
and it has made a start on cuffing taxation. All these 
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things needed to be done. Unfortunately, the Government 
has totally failed to tackle the gravest protein' before 
it; it has allowed wage inflation in Britain to mount to 
a rate that threatens the fabric of society as well as of the 
economy. 

The three least successful British governments in the 
past 25 years have made mistakes iat their iiiception out 
of ignorance, and stuck to them later out of pride. The 
Attlee government of 1945 thought that socialism would 
be served by a policy of cheap money and of trying tx> 
keep the economy in its inflation-distorted, posture by the 
main force of physical controls. The Eden government 
of 1955 strangely persuaded itself that the Suez canal 
was this country’s “jugular vein.” The Wilson govern¬ 
ment of 1964 kidded itself for three yeans that the 
exchange rate of sterling could be artificially maintained 
at a price higher than the markets of the work! were 
freely willing to pay for it. The Conservative Government 
of 1970 carried into power with it a stated belief that 
incomes policies were the work of the devil and Lord 
George-Brown, and there was a worrying reminder of 
Dalton, Eden and Wilson last Monday as Mr Heath on 
television went out of his way proudly to stick by his 
overwhelmed guns. Is the refusal to implement an 
incomes policy going to be this Government’s expensive 
martyrdom, because such a policy is supposed to involve 
eating past words ? 

Most probably not. Those who study the nuances 
of politicians’ actions, as distinct from their television 
interviews, can have the more optimistic impression that 
the Conservatives are unlikely to be pigheaded about 
this, and that they will move progressively to a more 
effective incomes policy even though their early failures 
mean that they will now have to make it a more brutal 
one. Even the insufficient shift that has already taken 
place—compare Mr Carr’s effusive and prompt welcome 
to the inflationary ^Pearson report in July with Mr Heath’s 
thundering hut far too late condemnation of the 
inflationary Scamp report this week—suggests that the 
Government’s successive mishandling of the dock, council 
and coalmining inflations has owed little to stubborn 
ideological obsession, and much more to. individual 
ministers’ political weakness or uncertainty at the 
moment of crunch. An article on page 68 discusses some 
new steps that the Government is considering to meet 
the coal inflation. 


In once sense, this is a relief ; it does not look as if the 
Conservatives will be so proud that they will keep on 
repeating their mistakes. In another sense, it is a cause 
for considerable concern. The Heath Government has 
responded weakly to the first real problem thrown at it. 
It will have to face many more sudden problems during 
this Parl i a m ent- Will they come at a time when the 
Tories* grip on government is firmer, or when they fed 
more harried than they do now ? ■, 

Each of the past three governments that, has lasted a 
full parliament. has had to face a period of shattering 
by-election reverse^ in mid-term : it? Hamilton or 
Orpington, or Torrington time. The presumption is,that, 


the Heath Government ^likely to face sCtcfia period 6f 
larruping unless it- is more than averagely ..Lutky or p nV f ff 
it manages to look more than usually competent iittfie 
electorate’s eyes. It is conceivable that thelreath Govern¬ 
ment will be, more than averagely lucky Refine bull point 
here is that an American recession ended just before 
it came back to power), but the upsurge of wage inflation 
does not make, this very probable. And prophecies that 
the Government is going to look more than averagely 
competent are hard to sustain after what happened ,in 
Parliament last week. 

Labour’s parliamentary tactic towards Mr Barber as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is to throw technical or 
sometimes absurdly detailed questions at him, and then 
to go into paroxysms of laughter when he cannot answer 
them. In each of the two main interruptions to Mr 
Barber’s speech last, week, Labour actually made a 
blooper. The accusation from a new Labour MP that 
the Chancellor’s staff had .tried to amend a statement 
in Hansard proved to be an excitable fabrication, and 
Mr Barber was quite right in his assurance that a “ family 
with two children, with an income qf less than £1,000 
a year, will not have to pay any of the increased charges 
for school meals, prescription charges or health charges ’’ 
while Mr Harold Wilson, brandishing a pre-budget 
order on the other side, was completely wrong. Yet all 
the drama critics at this parliamentary farce proclaimed 
that Mr Barber had been trounced in the debate, and 
this is the impression that he and Mr John Davies, the 
Secretary for Trade and Industry, managed to give. 

The Opposition’s battle strategy of “let’s go rag a 
minister” may seem irritating in execution, but it is 
canny in intent. There had been speculation whether 
Labour in opposition might turn farther left, especially 
with Mr Jack Jones and Mr Hugh Scanlon paying the 
party piper. Mr Wilson’s scheme for avoiding that seems 
to be to enunciate no policies, while delighting all Labour 
MPs by the stream of his witticisms. Meanwhile he is 
refurbishing his front bench with those who genuinely 
should make the best ministers after 1975 ; Mrs Shirley 
Williams is clearly on the upgrade and Mr Richard 
Marsh is on the comeback trail. Labour enthusiasm at 
the personal lambasting of ministers is likely to grow 
as and if by-elections begin to go against the Government. 
With only 330 holders of the Conservative whip in a 
Commons of 630 MPs, the net loss p{ 15 by-elections 
would turn the Government out—and after the losp of 
only two or three seats between now and 1975 both 
ministers and opposition would become very aware of 
that fact. This may mean that the Heath Government' 
has a briefer period than is generally assumed during 
which it can easily afford to implement unpopular 
measures. In matters where Mr Heath’? team has thought 
out its objectives in advance—including the, all-important 
approach, to . the European Ecpnontic ; . Comimi^tyTTthe 
indications are that it willgoma^ But 

in problems wMflh tp^Nipon j^wbenii is unprepared, 
as! in the incomes explonprvor in deafciag with the natjan* 
alised industries qr,ev$p m the small matter of thesudden 
thrust^,of,, pa d ia m ei^ iy ■« < TOhate,. 1 ,.the' record, of v«nje 
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No deal with Smith ? 

Because it is politically impossible for Britain to negotiate outside the 
five principles, there is unlikely to be an early settlement with 
Rhodesia's Mr Smith. For precisely that reason there 
may later be a surrender to him 


Sir Alec Douglas-Home confirmed to the Commons on 
Monday that exploratory talks have begun with 
Rhodesia through the British Ambassador in Pretoria, 
in order to find whether a settlement could be reached 
in accord with the famous five principles that promise 
unimpeded progres. "o black majority rule. He also 
indicated pretty plami/ (hat the chances of such a settle¬ 
ment are remote. The ordinary Briton needs to think 
out his conscience on this matter. At present the problem 
is overlain with humbug—left, right and centre, parti¬ 
cularly centre. Given that no British government will 
go to war in order to reconquer Rhodesia, there are four 
possible policies for Britain: 

(1) To continue with sanctions indefinitely. 

(a) To aim at a settlement with Mr Smith that we 
would pretend is in accord with Sir Alec’s and Mr 
Wilson’s five principles. This would be the most dis¬ 
honourable course, because it would involve Britain in 
making promises to the black Africans that we would 
have no capability of keeping. 

(3) To aim for a settlement with Mr Smith that would 
leave Rhodesia under white dictatorship, but that could 
make it marginally less likely that it would relapse into 
South African style apartheid. 

(4) To undertake negotiations in the knowledge that 
they will fail, and at a decent interval after that to say 
that sanctions will be discontinued because no policy 
vis-2-vis Rhodesia is going to work anyway. This would 
be the second most dishonourable course. Unfortunately, 
it is the course on which Britain may now be launched, 
whether or not Sir Alec yet admits the fact to himself. 

There ought instead to be calm discussion of the policy 
options (1) and (3). The trouble is that this requires 
calmness from two different groups of excitable people. 

Maintaining sanctions ? 

Critics of sanctions generally say that they do not 
work: in small part because continental Europe and 
Japan (and probably also Russia) have not tried to obey 
United Nations rules as honesdy as Britain really has 
tried ; and in greater part because most trade can still 
go in and out of Rhodesia through the wide open back 
door of South Africa. This is a mistaken analysis. 
Actually, sanctions have bitten a bit, for four main 
reasons. The boycott has checked an inflow of capital 
to Rhodesia ; there are some goods that cannot readily 
be sold through South Africa and a few that cannot* 
readily be bought through it; costs from the use of 
middlemen in South Africa are quite high; and, as a more 
complicated factor, Strains are arising at the open back 
door because Rhodesia is a cheaper labour country than 
South Africa—pardv because it is less developed but 
chiefly because the absence of apartheid laws enables it to 
use black African labour in a more efficient way—so that 


South Africans have some doubts about helping the 
industrialisation of (and undercutting from) a country 
that is naturally marching into the manufacture of most 
goods that South Africa is already making. 

However, these pains from sanctions should not be 
exaggerated with talk of the grave blow to Rhodesia 
from the cut in earnings on tobacco (out of which 
Rhodesia should be diversifying anyway), of serious 
foreign exchange difficulties (which are not exceptional 
for a developing country), or of social breakdown through 
the general non-availability even for the upper middle 
classes of a few things like birth control pills (although 
this disrupts some white Rhodesians’ sex lives). It is by 
now fatuous and dishonest—although in British political 
circles still very common—to pretend to oneself that the 
white Rhodesian electorate is so damaged by sanctions 
that it would ever agitate for them to be bought off 
by a sincere promise of unimpeded progress to black 
majority rule. What, then, are sanctions for ? The best 
answer is that the continuance of sanctions continues to 
keep the Rhodesian business community to the left of 
Mr Smith. Rhodesian businessmen would like these 
restrictions removed, and some of them are therefore a 
force urging Mr Smith not to do some things—such as 
imposing too many repressive laws—that would make 
it more difficult for the rest of the world to reach a settle¬ 
ment with Salisbury. It would be a pity to see this internal 
restraining force upon Mr Smith removed. 

What are the counter-arguments ? A glum one is that 
this incentive to moderation among businessmen is 
merely preventing Rhodesia’s drift to apartheid from 
being even faster than it is now ; social oppression of the 
black Rhodesians has grown worse under Smith’s republic. 
There is also something in the argument that curbing 
of Rhodesia’s development mainly causes more black 
Africans to be unemployed and that possibly—though 
not certainly—the apathetic mass of them might prefer 
sanctions to be removed even though the articulate 
few prefer the rest of the world to keep on cutting off 
their countrymen’s noses in order to spite Mr Smith’s 
face. There is less in the argument (repeated by Sir Alec 
on Monday) that sanctions cost Britain’s balance of 
payments £40 million a year, because this assumes that 
British exports that would otherwise have been sold to 
Rhodesia cannot ever be sold to anywhere else; 
however, the fact that British business thinks it loses as 
much as this means that there will be continuing pressure 
to rat on sanctions, without getting any concession from, 
the Smith regime in return, as soon as this ratting can 
be done with less moral obloquy than at present. And 
that raises the question that most liberals do not dare 
to utter: namely, whether the present exploratory talks 
should probe the possibility of an agreement that did 
not live up to the five principles, but that might bring 
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more succour to the Africans than the uncovenanted 
scuttle from sanctions that is otherwise likely from most 
big industrial powers some time in the 1970s. In the 
remaining yean before the heartrending struggle for 
human dignity in Southern Africa is won—whether by 
evolution or revolution or God and the devil knows what 
—there-is an argument that the oppressed black majority 
of Rhodesia would have a better time under what might 
be called a Smuts-type dictatorship rather than a Vorster- 
type dictatorship, and it is possible that some deal with 
Mr Smith could bring in safeguards that would make 
a period of rule under the former and lesser evil more 
likely. 

Agreement below the principles 

Rhodesia’s present republican constitution does not 
impose apartheid ; but it does make the imposition of 
apartheid, across the field of society and employment, 
possible by administrative action at any time. The pros¬ 
pects might be explored of putting back constitutional 
safeguards against tins. Mr Smith said this week that he 
would consider making some changes to his constitution, 
and it is possible that this is what he meant. Critics will 
say that no constitutional safeguards negotiated with the 
rebel Mr Smith are worth the paper they are written 
on, since he overthrew a constitution with his Unilateral 
Declaration of Independence ; but white Rhodesians 
embraced UDI in order to stop democratic electoral 
progress towards black rule that definitely would have 
brought disadvantages to them, and it is doubtful if 
they would take the same dramatic step in order to be 
able to impose an apartheid which recent South African 
experience has shown to be industrially disastrous as well 
as always having been inhumanly wicked. 

During Smith’s republic, Rhodesia has deplorably cut 
back black African education, which was advancing 
fast in Sir Edgar tVhitehead’s day ; if Britain gained by 
lifting sanctions on Rhodesia’s trade, it should devote 
this money to building up the growth rate of black 
primary education again, probably through the churches. 


In any shabby compromise deal with Mr Smith, there 
are also some releases of prisoners that could be secured, 
an appalling underemployment of black graduates in 
Rhodesia that could be mitigated (perhaps by training 
more black African civil servants), and some other 
individual miseries- that might be righted. 

Nobody can say whether a deal of this kind could 
be struck that would make worthwhile the lifting of 
sanctions. Nobody can say, and the British Government 
looks as if it is not going to dare to try to find out. The 
reason is that any search for a formula that departed 
from the five principles would cause a huge political 
row in Parliament, in the Commonwealth, and in the 
United Nations ; and, frankly and brutally, Rhodesia 
is not worth such a row to the British Government at 
this time. On Tuesday Britain vetoed an Afro-Asian 
motion in the United Nations security council that would 
effectively have prevented it from even talking to Mr 
Smith. This was deemed embarrassing enough. 

However, it is important that ordinary people should 
recognise the humbug in what is happening now. Of 
the two possibly justifiable policies—a continuation of 
sanctions indefinitely, and the search for an agreement 
less pure but more enforceable than the five principles— 
the first policy would be the more cautious, conservative 
and possibly more responsible ; the second would be the 
more courageous and daring and more directly concerned 
with trying to help some maltreated people now. 
But the whole mass propagandist force of conventional 
and emotional humbug has been mobilised to make things 
appear precisely the other way round. The result has 
been to increase the probability that industrial countries 
will resort to one of the policies of scuttle: that after 
an approach on the lines of the five principles that is 
not going to have a chance of succeeding it will be 
explained that sanctions had better be quietly dropped 
anyway because they do not work. It is difficult to say 
whether left, right or centre is more to blame for the 
turn which events are now taking; but, in this penulti¬ 
mate round, the silent as well as the shrill part of the 
liberal centre must shoulder a lot of the blame. 



Stars in Sadat's eyes 

The new three-country federation Egypt is trying to set up has a bit 
more to be said for it than some of Nasser's schemes had 


Has the proposed union of Egypt, Libya and Sudarf any 
chance of becoming a reality ? The history of previous 
attempts by Arab countries to unite themselves invites 
scepticism. The two stars on Egypt’s national flag, and 
the title of the United Arab Republic, are gravestones 
of the short-lived union between Egypt and Syria which 
broke up in 1961. An agreement to bring Egypt, Syria 
and Iraq into.a federation was reached in April, 1963 ; 
four months later it was a dead letter. The united political 
command formed by Egypt and Iraq in 1964 fared link. 


better; by 1966 it had vanished. So when President 
Nasser met the new revolutionary leaders of Libya and 
Sudan last December, and signed the Tripoli charter for 
co-operation between the three countries, he did not 
expect any rapid moves towards a formal muon. His 
fingers had been burnt often enough before. 

Yet in Cairo last weekend Nasser’s successor, President 
Sadat, and the Libyan and Sudanese leaders committed 
themselves to a unson. ;They themselves will form a trium¬ 
virate “to hasten and develop integration and co-opera- 
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turn ” between their countries ; the detailed plans for a 
federation will be the job of a planning committee drawn 
from members of Egypt’s sole political party, the Arab 
Socialist Union, and from the small groups of men who 
run Libya and Sudan. There will be a unified security 
council, whatever that involves, and other joint commis- 
•tinns. The federation, declared the communique, is to 
constitute the nucleus of Arab unity. Colonel Qaddafi 
of Libya, whose attitude to pan-Arab affairs over the 
past year has shown more impulsiveness than wisdom, 
said that “ we are one state, one leadership, one people 
and one destiny.” Those are heady words. 

But a federation of the three countries—and this, not 
an organic union, is what the communique implies—does 
have s omething going for it. For a start, there is the three 
leaden’ need, in the void created by Nasser’s death, to 
mark out a policy of their own. The devotion of the 
young and inexperienced Libyan and Sudanese leaden 
to President Nasser (they saw their own revolutions follow- 
ing in the footsteps of the one his Free Officers organised 
in 1953) was strong enough to get some tangible results 
from last December’s Tripoli charter. It ensured their 
support, however reluctant on Qaddafi’s part, for Nasser’s 
acceptance of the American proposal for negotiations with 
Israel. His friendship added strength to their own regimes. 
Now that he has gone Qaddafi and Numeiry, no less than 
President Sadat, need to show their peoples that they are 
capable of doing something off their own bat. 

The Cairo communique on Sunday talked of the threat 
of imperialism and zionism as one reason for the federa¬ 
tion. But it is unlikely that the scheme will have any 
marked effect on the Arab-Israeli confrontation. Nasser 
went to Tripoli last December, after the abortive Arab 
summit meeting in Rabat, in the knowledge that the 
Arab world was not ready to give Egypt any positive 
support in its war of attrition against Israel. He had 
probably already made up his mind that his only course 
was to negotiate a settlement. His own agreement with 
Libya and Sudan was in this sense a turning away from 
the conflict with Israel. There is no reason to suppose that 
President Sadat, so deeply committed to follow Nasser’s 
policies, sees the proposed federation in a different light. 
The most he can hope is that the Israeli government may 
now be readier to negotiate in view of the added strength 
the federation might bring to Egypt in the distant future. 
His voice will be the strongest in the triumvirate because 
Egypt is the dominant country of the three. He is unlikely 


to be deflected from the negotiating path by Colonel 
Qaddafi’s rather adolescent militancy. 

It will take a long time for the federation to show any 
military muscle, and it may never do so. The French 
government has already drawn attention to the conditions 
it has imposed on the planned delivery of Mirage fighters 
to Libya between 1971 and 1974. M. Maurice Schumann, 
the French foreign minister, said last April that deliveries 
would be suspended if the planes were used against Israel 
or even if they came under a unified Arab command. 
The British Government, now engaged in talks with the 
Libyans on arms supplies, should certainly take a similar 
attitude about the sale of Chieftain tanks. Yet if the 
Egyptians, Libyans and Sudanese do move towards inte¬ 
grating their armed forces the Soviet Union will be 
presented with an opportunity to extend its influence 
along the north African coast and deep into central 
Africa. It is a temptation for the Russians, but it has its 
difficulties too. The Sudanese government’s continuing 
failure to suppress the separatist movement in the south 
carries the seeds of an Arab-African quarrel that Russia 
might not enjoy getting entangled in. 

The real benefits of the federation to the three countries 
lie in the possibility of economic integration. This is where 
the Tripoli charter has shown some results. Egyptian 
teachers and technicians are working in Libya and Sudan. 
Several joint companies for construction and land recla¬ 
mation projects have been set up. The agricultural 
potential of Sudan is enormous, and if Libyan capital 
and Egyptian expertise can be harnessed to exploit it 
the economy of the three countries would be greatly 
strengthened. Egypt too needs capital for industrial 
development and it wants an outlet for its surplus of 
trained men. Of course, the Libyans are not going to be 
eager to share their vast oil revenues on any permanent 
basis ; it is Libya they want to develop. They and the 
Sudanese will resent any show of Egyptian superiority. 
Unless the Egyptian government and the technicians it 
sends out behave with unusual tact they will endanger 
the regimes of General Numeiry and Colonel Qaddafi 
and bring the federation crashing down. The cornerstone 
of the federation will be its economic policies. If it cannot 
succeed in these it has no future. Last weekend’s 
announcement must have aroused many people’s hopes 
of a more prosperous future. They will be fulfilled only if 
the three leaders do not let their new creation be misused 
as just another instrument against Israel. 


The albatross of Julius 


President Nyerere's claim to be a moral politician cannot survive unless 
he does something about Zanzibar 

Next Thursday Tanzania’s new parliament will meet for Zanzibar, forms the United Republic of Tanzania. But 
the first time. Most of its members were elected on the r ep res e n tatives from Zanzibar were not elected. In 
October 30th by more than 3^ million voters who live Tanganyika suffrage is universal for those over the age 
on mainland Tanganyika, which, with the island of of 18 ; in Zanzibar Sheikh Abeid Karume, the island's 
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dictator, has promised “ no elections in my lifetime.” 
Zanzibaris were able to vote in the presidential election, 
which was held simultaneously, for Mr Julius Nyerere, 
the incumbent and only candidate. They had no voice 
in the selection of a parliament. 

Zanzibar has become Mr Nyerere’s albatross. Although 
mainland Tanganyika is a one-party state, Mr Nyerere 
can claim that its political system gives its voters a degree 
of choice, at least in parliamentary elections. In the 1965 
poll two cabinet ministers and about 40 per cent of the 
backbench members of parliament lost their seats to 
opponents who ran against them even though they 
belonged to the same pasty. This time there were fewer 
casualties, but two former ministers and at least 11 back¬ 
benchers failed to get re-elected. Among those who were 
returned was a European, Mr Derek Bryceson, the 
former minister of agriculture, and an Asian, Mr Amin 
Jamal, the former finance minister. To this extent 
Tanganyika is still a genuinely multiracial state. 

This makes President Nyerere’s toleration of what is 
happening in Zanzibar even more unaccountable. Like 
many other politicians, he has professed high principles 
on countless issues. As a socialist and a Christian, he has 
tried to govern according to his ideals, and can claim to 
have done so with a good measure of success. Mainland 
Tanganyika’s political and economic life is undeniably 
determined in large measure by the president’s philosophy, 
with its emphasis squarely on self-reliance and 
co-operative action. Nor is it only in domestic matters 
that the president adopts a notably moral tone. His 
disapproval of the British handling of the Rhodesia 
affair caused him to break diplomatic relations with 
Britain. His belief in self-determination led him to 
recognise Biafra. His abhorrence of the white-ruled 
governments of southern Africa has meant that no country 
in black Africa has done more for the guerrilla move¬ 
ments in the south than Tanzania has done. 

So how can Mr Nyerere turn his apparently blind eye 
on Zanzibar, a part of the union of which he is presi¬ 
dent ? Sheikh Karume’s Zanzibar may not be quite as 
bad a place as Dr Duvalier’s Haiti, but the comparison 
has to be made ; it is certainly one of the nastiest 
governments of a small country in the world today. 
Publicity has recently been given to the penchant of 
members of Zanzibar’s revolutionary council for forcibly 
taking brides—usually of Asian origin—in the name 
of promoting racial integration. Even more disagreeable 
has been the execution of political opponents. A year ago 
Sheikh Karume announced that after a secret trial by 
a revolutionary court four men had been executed for 
plotting the overthrow of the Zanzibar government. It 
is not known for sure who the four men were’; but it 
is almost certain that they included at least two men 
who had been handed over by President Nyerere to 
Sheikh Karume, one of whom had been given an assurance 
of the president’s personal protection. 

Mr Nyerere’s relinquishment of there men, and his 
readiness to let them face death, was a disgrace to him: 
a disgrace which has been deepened by his silence on 
the issue of the forced marriages. In exculpation, it is said 
that he wants to preserve the union between Zanzibar and 
Tanganyika in the hope of preventing the regime in 


Zanzibar becoming even more brutal than it already is. 
If the “ plotters ” had not been handed over, or if the 
forced marriages had been condemned, the union might 
have been broken by Sheikh Karume; and such 
moderating influence as Mr Nyerere exerts would then 
have disappeared. That is the argument, anyway. 

It is not at all dear that the president does exert any 
moderating influence ; there are no signs of it, and until 
there are signs of it his policy of appeasement must be 
judged a failure. The interim constitution—now six yean 
old—under which the two countries are united does not 
give President Nyerere the same powers in Zanzibar that 
he enjoys in Tanganyika. The judiciary in Zanzibar, for 
instance, is a matter only for Zanzibaris ; the government 
there has “reformed” it according to its own ideas, 
abolishing all magistrates’ courts and sending three high 
court judges back to the mainland. There is therefore 
no legal mechanism by which President Nyerere can 
enforce his will on the island. 

But there is another course which he could adopt. 
Zanzibar gets very considerable economic aid from 
Tanganyika. The army, the police and the dvil service 
arc all paid for by the common budget. Zanzibaris sit 
in the Tanzanian cabinet, and send members to the 
Tanzanian parliament, even though they are not 
necessarily lx>und by the deliberations of these bodies. 
Yet Zanzibar’s export earnings—chiefly derived from 
cloves—go exclusively into the island’s coffers. It would 
be reasonable for President Nyerere to threaten a with¬ 
drawal of funds unless the Zanzibar regime abandons 
its worst practices, and unless steps are taken to introduce 
representative institutions to the island. 

Maybe the Zanzibaris would prove unyielding ; they 
might prefer to break the bond with Tanganyika, a link 
which some members of the revolutionary council arc 
anyway known to dislike. Zanzibar might then become 
even more isolated, and the regime even more unpleasant. 
Certainly the hands of the Chinese and the east Germans 
—who vie with each other for influence on the island— 
would be strengthened, for one or the other would 
attempt to make good the loss of Tanganyikan aid. But 
ait least President Nycrere’s voice would be heard with 
respect again. He would have acquitted himself of the 
charge of hypocrisy that can now be made against him. 
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BRITAIN 


The Government runs into 
trouble of its own making 


The Government has had a rather 
miserable fortnight. All that can be 
said is that it is in better shape now 
than appeared likely a week ago. The 
Commons economic debate was a 
shambles. It was not just a case of bad 
ministerial speeches ; though with one 
exception they were certainly that. Nor 
even that their case was inadequate— 
this is discussed elsewhere. The disaster 
was entirely self-created. 

The Government’s first mistake was 
not having the Prime Minister speaking 
in the debate. If he had opened, a 
great deal of what followed woud have 
been avoided. Mr Heath can stand up 
to Mr Jenkins ; for the moment Mr 
Barber cannot. He lacks authority at 
the despatch box and fails to radiate 
that sublime confidence that Mr 
Callaghan assumed even when the 
British economy wa& steaming at full 
speed for the rocks of a forced devalua¬ 
tion. The Government’s most serious 
misjudgment was their happy belief 
that Mr Heath could stand apart from 
the parliamentary infighting and speak 
in calm and statesmanlike terms far 
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above the clamour of the House of 
Commons. Quite apart from the fact 
that television interviews these days 
make such an approach difficult, this 
is seriously to misunderstand the role 
of the House of Commons. 

One of the Government’s central 
aims must be to maintain high morale 
among their supporters in the House 
of Commons. With a majority of only 
30 or so, and Mr Enoch Powell in the 
wings, and with the almost certain 
need for new harsh and unpopular 
policies to be forced through Parlia¬ 
ment in the next 12 months, they must 
not allow the Opposition easy victories. 
So from now on Mr Heath would be 
wise to take a leading part in major 
economic debates in the House of 
Commons. 

This is all the more necessary in view 
of the political inexperience of Mr 
John Davies, the Government’s second 
economic minister. Nothing was more 
unpleasant than to witness the evident 
joy of a number of Conservative back¬ 
benchers, including Mr Powell, at Mr 
Davies’s discomfiture when replying to 
the debate. The speech was certainly 
pretty bad, and one or two of its 
phrases will soon become old friends 
once Mr Wilson has made a few week¬ 
end speeches. But Mr Davies is robust 
enough to get over this. What he needs, 
as a capable administrator short cm 
parliamentary experience, is a powerful 
personal secretariat with political as 
well as administrative expertise. If 
prune ministers are to recruit able men 
from outside Parliament for their 
governments theymust be given private 
offices and political assistance of quite 
a different order from those needed by 
a normal minister. And when the man 
runs as important a department as Mr 
Davies’s, the > need is all the more 
crucial. t - 

This week die Government has done 


rather better. It had every reason to 
be satisfied by the smallness of the 
right-wing revolt on Rhodesia and Mr 
Heath performed with considerable 
competence at question time, and thus 
did something to raise the spirits of his 
rather shaken troops. Nevertheless the 
Government has had its first sharp jolt 
at the hands of the House of Commons. 
It is of great importance that it should 
draw the correct conclusions. 


Lord Cromer _ 

Another outsider 


Lord Cromer’s appointment as British 
ambassador in Washington has been 
greeted with rather less than unquali¬ 
fied enthusiasm. This is understandable 
despite the Daily Mail's loyal support 
for its proprietor’s son-in-law. Three 
of the last four British ambassadors 
in Washington have now come from 
outside the diplomatic service. There 
was a clear case for Lord Harlech’s 
appointment because of his close friend¬ 
ship with President Kennedy, and Mr 
Freeman’s seemed explicable on the 
assumption that Mr Humphrey became 
president. But what exactly are Lord 
Cromer’s credentials ? And why should 
he be preferred to a career foreign 
service officer ? 

The principle at stake is perfectly 
clear. Career officers should always be 
appointed to ambassadorships unless 
there is an overwhelming case on 
grounds of public policy for an appoint¬ 
ment from outside the service. There 
was just such a case for Sir Stafford 
Cripps going to Moscow during the 
war, and, in quite different circum¬ 
stances, for Mr Brown to send Mr 
Soames to Paris. The argument against 
widespread political appointments to a 
country’s diplomatic service do not 
have to be rehearsed. A glance at die 
American diplomatic service and, to 
put it as politely as possible, the rather 
uneven quality of their ambassadorial 
appointments, with the consequential 
bitterness: that this engenders in die 
lower reaches of the service, provides 
a salutary warning of what happens 
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Why Cromer ? 


when this gets out of hand. Of course, 
Lord Cromer’s posting does not mean 
that Mr Heath is about to embrace 
the American system. But he would be 
unwise to ignore the suspicion of many 
senior Foreign Office officials that Lord 
Cromer is being rewarded for services 
unpremeditatedly rendered at election 
time, and their serious doubts about 
some of the arguments being used to 
justify his appointment. 

Lord Cromer certainly has substan¬ 
tial contacts in the American financial 
community, and these will be useful 
to him as ambassador. But the Treasury 
will not encourage him to get in the 
way of Mr Derek Mitchell, one of the 
ablest economic ministers this country 
has had in Washington since the war. 
Mr Mitchell, not Lord Cromer, will 
deal with our relations with the IMF, 
the United States Treasury, and the 
Federal Reserve Board. And even if 
the British economic situation were to 
worsen dramatically there would be 
little that Lord Cromer could do. The 
Americans have heard many admirable 
statements on Britain’s economic prob¬ 
lems in the past 25 years. What they 
are interested in are results, not fluent 
explanations for failure, even from a 
former governor of the Bank of 
England. 

Health Service _ 

Right treatment 

Labour MPs roundly attacked Sir 
Keith Joseph and his Family Income 
Supplements Bill during the second 
reading debate on Tuesday. His state¬ 
ment on the additional expenditure to 
be made available for the health service 
in England had a better reception on 
Wednesday. Even those Labour MPs 
who sniff suspiciously at each increase 
in charges as another step towards dis¬ 
mantling the service must have found 
it hard not to give the statement at 
least grudging approval. f 
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Prescription charges were reintro¬ 
duced by Labour in 1968 to protect the 
hospital building programme from the 
public expenditure cuts. In 1969 Mr 
Crossman increased the charges for 
spectacles and dental treatment for the 
same reason. He had also succeeded in 
getting £3 million extra revenue for 
the long-stay hospitals. Now Sir Keith 
is able to build a bit more on to these 
foundations. Whereas the Labour 
government had envisaged an increase 
of £58 million (at constant prices) for 
hospitals and local health and welfare 
services in 1971-72, compared with 
1970-71, the Tories are putting it up by 
£17 million to £75 million. Thus, the 
expansion of the ordinary hospital ser¬ 
vices will not have to be curtailed to 
provide resources for the deprived 
sections of the health service. Over the 
four years to 1974-75 hospitals and 
local authorities will, in fact, be allowed 
£100 million more for the mentally 
handicapped and £300 million more 
for the mentally ill and the old. Again, 
most of this £400 million increase was 
already planned. But £80 million of it 
will come from England’s share—£93 
million—of the £110 million new 
expenditure promised for the health 
service in Mr Barber’s recent white 
paper. 

These parts of the service—the care 
of the mentally ill and handicapped 
and of the old—are the ones that have 
in recent years come to the forefront of 
public attention. But, on a much 
smaller scale, £3 million more is to be 
set aside over the next four years for 
the young chronic sick and £2 million 
for the treatment of alcoholism. 

But for all Sir Keith’s good inten¬ 
tions and financial skill in obtaining 
extra money for the health service 
there are at least two notes of caution 
to be sounded. First, although the new 
emphasis on more resources for the 
deprived sections, especially the men¬ 
tally handicapped, is welcome, he said 
nothing about channelling some of the 
extra money to the deprived areas of 
the country. Health service provision 
is unevenly spread, and it would defeat 
his aims if the increased spending 
merely meant that the rich parts of 
England got richer—in terms of 
doctors, nurses, buildings and so on— 
and the poor are left much as they 
are. There is no certainty that the local 
authorities will spend the * money. 
Secondly, the new resources may 
not be forthcoming. Extra money can 
put up new buildings, but it will not 
necessarily produce new nursing 
recruits. Nor will it keep young doctors 
at home if there is no career structure. 
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The courts 

General post 

Lord Beeching could hardly have put 
it more plainly : the English judicial 
system is in a mess. All sorts and 
conditions of legal proceedings— 
criminal cases, motoring prosecutions, 
civil litigation—have increased so fast 
that the delays, as his royal commission 
put it last year, are “ veiging on the 
intolerable/’ His solution was the 
abolition of the present antique system 
of assize courts, and of quarter sessions, 
and the creation of a new crown Court 
to cope with all criminal cases too 
serious to be coped with by magistrates’ 
courts. This court should sit wherever 
it was needed, and should deal only 
with criminal cases, while the high 
court should deal only with civil cases. 

This, in effect, is what is enshrined 
in the Courts Bill the Lord Chancellor 
presented to the House of Lords on 
Tuesday. Most of the Beeching report 
was non-controversial ; everyone wants 
speedier justice and no-one cares very 
much what the courts are called. All 
the same, it has taken the tiny Lord 
Chancellor’s office (expanded beyond 
the modest space it occupies in the 
House of Lords to include new 
premises in Marsham Street) a lot of 
good work to get this far this quickly. 
New courts merely require money, and 
new names are easy ; what matters is 
what Lord Beeching referred to as 
“ judge power.” He recommended that 
there should be a new bench of 
“circuit” judges, which would consist 
of all the present county court judges, 
and full-tiuie quarter sessions and 
assize chairmen. But a large proportion 
(roughly 300) of the criminal judiciary 
are part-time barristers, and the county 
courts are also jammed with work and 
have just had their jurisdiction 
increased—how would this help? 

The answer, hopefully, is that it 
would help by making the' whole 
system more flexible. Circuit judges 
would obviously specialise (it is to be 
hoped that they do ; while most county 
court judges are fit to try criminal 
case$, the converse is far from true). 
But high court judges, who will also sit 
in die new crown court, will be able to 
leave less serious oases to circuit judges, 
who will also be able to hear high 
court . civil cases that are handed 
down to them. Under the Courts Bill, 
a spit of. general post of judges will 
become possible. , ■ \« 

. This does not alter 
many more fuU-tithe^ fudges , are 
needed, both for the circuit and high 
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court benches. The Courts Bill is less 
savage in its restrictions on part-timers 
than the Beeching commission ; the 
Lord Chancellor, as yet, can ill-afford 
to do without them. The majority of 
the commission's members recom¬ 
mended, with a good deal of common- 
sense, that solicitors should be eligible 
for appointment; the present Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Hailsham, is not in 
favour and there is, unsurprisingly, no 
endorsement of this in the bill. Even 
the new part-time recorderships will be 
restricted to barristers, as well as the 
new circuit bench. The Beeching com¬ 
mission recommended, or even 
demanded, that the average delay 
between committal and hearing in 
criminal cases should be reduced to 
four weeks. If—arid it is a big “ if ”— 
the Lord Chancellor can achieve that 
without drastically reducing the quality 
of the judiciary, he will have defended 
the barristers’ monopoly of judicial 
appointments against all comers ; and 
it is, of course, a moot point whether 
many august partners in successful 
firms of solicitors would wish to 
become even high court judges—let 
alone join the circuit bench. 


Local government 


In place of Maud 


By the end of the year the Government 
intends to publish its proposals for 
local government reform based on a 
two tier structure, although at this 
stage it will draw the map for the first 
tier only. The result is likely to be 
founded on existing counties with some 
mergers, to form first tier units rather 
larger and fewer than the 61 main 
authorities proposed by the Maud 
commission, and accepted, with few 
alterations, by the Labour government. 

Some counties, and all the county 
districts, were deeply offended by the 
Maud proposals, and the pendulum 
will now swing more in their favour. 
Their rival, the Association of 
Municipal Corporations, in a last- 
minute effort to avert defeat, this week 
published a revised version of its own 
evidence to the royal commission— 
based, naturally, on enlarged boroughs, 
but with a provincial tier on top, now 
tarted up to fit in with the Tory com¬ 
mitment to two tiers. This scheme puts 
co-ordination of capital spending as 
well as strategic development planning 
with the provincial authority. 

But the Labour government's white 
paper rejected Maud's shadowy 
provinces, and a Tory System based on 
enlarged counties is likely to do the 



same. The test of its intentions, there¬ 
fore, will come first, in the division of 
functions between top and bottom tier 
and, second, in the shape of the metro¬ 
politan areas. Mr Graham Page, 
Minister for Local Government and 
Planning, has already indicated that the 
upper tier (which he described as 
“counties”) would control the 
finances of the lower tier; this would 
presumably include many large towns 
which now run their own affairs. It 
may mean there will be less of a sell¬ 
out to the district lobby than some 
people fear. To sugar the pill, however, 
there looks like being a sacrifice 01 
sensible, plannable, units in and around 
die big conurbations, where Mr Walker 
has long made plain his party's 
intention is to pare down the royal 
commission’s two-tier metropolitan 
areas to something less offensive to 
county interests. But the parish pump 
lobby may at the same time find itself 
bereft of the voluntary local councils 
proposed by Maud. 

Legislation is planned for the 
1971-72 session of Parliament, or, fail¬ 
ing that, 1972-73. By that time the 
Crowther report on the constitution 
would be in the air, and with it the 
temptation of further postponement. 
At the same time there will be legisla¬ 
tion on local government finance ; the 
long-promised green paper on the sub¬ 
ject is now expected in the new year. 
It will be concerned with such matters 
as the shift from specific grants to local 
authorities to block grants; new 
methods of finance to supplement the 
rates ; and' means of pepping up die 
rating system itself, for example by 
shifting over to capital values for 
domestic property. There is already a 
move towards less detailed central con¬ 
trol in loan sanctioning for local 
authority capital spending. But at die 
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same time the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer's pointed remarks about the 
need for efficiency in local government 
has been taken as a veiled threat that 
extravagantly run council services will 
not be eligible for rate support grant, 
on which the annual negotiations will 
soon take place. There is plenty to 
worry councils, as they now dig into 
their pockets to meet the Scamp 
award, and prepare for an embarras¬ 
singly heavy round of rate increases 
next year. 

Chatham House 

Still needed 

A special birthday was celebrated on 
Tuesday evening in the ornate hall 
of the Mansion House. After 50 years 
of painstaking work, the unique con¬ 
tribution made by the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs to understand¬ 
ing of foreign policy was acknowledged 
and praised by Mr Heath and the 
Netherlands foreign minister, Dr 
Joseph Luns. 

There is always the danger, said the 
Prime Minister, that, without conside¬ 
red discussion, “reactions will owe more 
to emotion than to reason ; more to 
feeling than to fact.” While acknow¬ 
ledging the role played by the press, 
radio, and television, which brought 
home the tragedy of war in Vietnam 
or the price of violence in Northern 
Ireland, no one “would claim that 
a two-minute shot on a news bulletin, 
or even a 20-minute item in a current 
affairs programme, will give us any¬ 
thing like the complete story.” The 
need for fuller information, “more 
understanding of how problems arise 
and how they look from the point of 
view of other people,” was a job best 
done by an institute with a full library, 
money to equip it, and the staff 
to manage it. 

The direct influence brought to bear 
by Chatham House on international 
policy-making might not now be as 
great as under Lionel Curtis or Dr 
Arnold Toynbee. But over the years 
it has played, quietly, an outstanding 
role in helping to develop well- 
informed public opinion. In a veiled 
reference to recent outside pressures 
to which he has been subjected, Mr 
Heath said the advice of friends 
should be'taken’into account “when 
reaching our own decisions . .. based 
on our own conclusions and on 
our own considered and long-term 
judgment." In countries where decision* 
makers are constantly under cross- 
examination, the need for a Chatham 
Houseisborindtogiow. 
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TH E WORLD International Report 


The cross-channel passage 
is getting rougher 

Paris 


A fondness for grand phrases that con¬ 
ceal acute political differences—this, 
as least, M. Maurice Schumann, the 
French foreign minister, and Mr 
Geoffrey Rippon, Britain’s common 
market negotiator, share. It should 
come in handy in the months to come. 

Mr Rippon visited Paris on Monday 
just when the doubts which any 
French government must have about 
British entry into the common market 
were starting to emerge. To judge 
from his major foreign policy speech 
to the national assembly on November 
5th, M. Schumann is himself confused 
by the suddenness with which argu¬ 
ments against British entry have come 
to overshadow the basic political desire 
of most members of the French 
government to see Britain in. “The 
French are discovering,” says a British 
diplomat, “ that Britain needs most of 
what France has least to give.” 

Britain’s arrangements with New 
Zealand and others over food imports 
are not easy for French fanning to 
bear, protected as it is by the common 
market's agricultural policy. That 
common policy in turn depends -on 
revenues from import levies much of 
which, on present form, Britain would 
have to pay. Britain’s wish -to dispense 
with industrial tariffs more quickly 
than it adjusts to the community’s 
agricultural policy threatens French 
industry—which, President Pompidou 
believes, will not be fully competitive 
for another dozen years yet. And so 
the list of vested interests extends until 
it is a heavy counterweight to the 
many political and diplomatic reasons 
for France to have Britain by its side. 

Such very tangible objections to 
British entry are compounded by the 
traditional gaullists’ interest in making 
themselves felt on two aims of the EEC 
for which France can claim to be 
responsible. One is the start of new 


negotiations with Britain ; the second 
is the first step towards monetary union 
in Europe. Indeed, M. Schumann 
boasted to the national assembly that 
he and his president had told the 
Russians that these European aims were 
prompted by France. 

Yet moments later he was bowing 
to the gaullists 'behind him by describ¬ 
ing the very cautious Werner and 
European commission reports on 
monetary union as too rapid a “ raising 
of the stakes ” in supranationalism. 
Enlargement of the community should 
not be allowed to threaten “ une 
Europe vroiment europienne.” To 
change the community rules would not 
be to enlarge it but to “ replace ” it. 
Besides, too much progress on 
monetary union would complicate 
negotiations with Britain. “ We will 
not accept either dilution or any 
raising of the stakes. We will accept 
even less that raising the stakes should 
be the excuse for dilution.” 

The speech, the negotiating reasons 
for it and its political antecedents go 
far to explain France’s contrary 
behaviour lately in the talks between 
Britain and the Six. M. Schumann 
him«wl/ has now insisted on a single 
transition period for British industry 
and farms alike, which he did not do a 
few months ago. France’s permanent 
representative to the community, M. 
Boegner, has reacted sharply against 
some British suggestions- M. Boegner 
takes his orders from a departmental 
committee in Paris whose chairman is 
a member of President Pompidou’s 
staff, so his authority is not in doubt 
Yet, to each outburst in Brussels, Paris 
has quickly added reassuring noises 
about the political desirability of 
having Britain in. 

So Mr Rippon’* visit tp M. Schu¬ 
mann came at a moment of considerable 
uncertainty. The two men spent the 
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Rippon, watch Schumann's other hand 


best part of a whole day talking and 
eating together. And their talks were 
more detailed and open than any Mr 
Rippon has yet had in the capitals he 
has visited. There was clearly some 
French sympathy for Mr Rippon’s plea 
that the impression should be removed 
that the negotiations are some sort 
of battleground. Let us make them, Mr 
Rippon said, “ a continuing series of 
negotiations rather than a continual 
series of confrontations ”—a reference 
to the fact that M. Schumann will 
himself be in the awkward position of 
being chairman of the Six in the nego¬ 
tiations during the critical first six 
months of 1971. M. Schumann has 
already shown his likely embarrassment 
by refusing to allow any deadline to be 
set on the talks. 

Mr Rippon’s visit has shown more 
formally than anything else how hard 
it is for France to accept Britain into 
Europe, even though its present govern¬ 
ment would genuinely like it to happen. 
Significantly, M. Schumann expressed 
no sympathy and little understanding 
of Britain’s requests on behalf of 
Hongkong (see page 69). He himself 
was elected from Lille, whose textile 
industry is one of several that fear 
competition from Hongkong. Such 
matters of politics and commerce raise 
doubts, not over France’s wish to see 
Britain in, but over the constancy of 
its government if the terms in Brussels 
and the demands of domestic politics 
prpve to be incompatible- 
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The terms for 
Britain's entry? 

Brussels 

The European Commission has just 
put two agonising days into trying to 
agree upon the text of a 30-page 
document which, it is hoped, will be 
the foundation of more realistic nego¬ 
tiations between the six common 
market countries and Britain. On 
Wednesday afternoon the commis¬ 
sioners went into “non-stop session" 
and reached agreement on many points 
before three of them departed for 
General de Gaulle’s funeral in Paris. 

The draft before them was finished 
only a fortnight after its chief author, 
the commissioner in charge of co-ordin¬ 
ating the entry talks, M. Jean-Francois 
Deniau, won permission from the six 
governments to prepare it. M. Deniau’s 
purpose is to put his ideas before the 
six members of the common market in 
order to give them something to get 
their teeth into. Until now the cumber¬ 
some negotiating machinery of the Six, 
and the virtual exclusion of the 
commission from it, has left Britain 
calling a tune composed more for the 
Morris dancers of Whitehall than for 
serious work in Brussels. 

Having won its chance to play a 
larger role in the talks, the European 
commission seems determined not to 
arouse fresh hostility from the six 
governments. Hence the long discus¬ 
sions over the Deniau report—and the 
secrecy surrounding it. 

In its draft form the commission’s 
paper proposes a package of solutions 
covering all major problems between 
Britain and the Six except the future 
of sterling and Hongkong (see page 69), 
which are regarded as ticklish but 
separate matters whose eventual resolu¬ 
tion need not affect the package. The 
package approach rejects the present 
British practice in the talks of raising 
first one question and then another. 
Moreover, Britain’s suggestion of 
separate transitional periods for its 
industry and its farming is not 
accepted ; the French, with their 
insistence on a single transitional 
period, have won the commission’s 
approval. However, industrial tariffs 
might well be allowed to fall slightly 
faster than the speed at which British 
fanning is required to convert itself 
to the common agricultural policy. 

The commission does not pretend 
that even in its final form the Deniau 
paper will be the eventual answer for 
the talks between Britain, the other 
applicants and the Si*. The general 
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transition period might come out at 
five years. But there is disagreement 
among the commissioners whether to 
put specific figures on the variations 
within the overall transition period ; 
whether to propose several alternative 
technical ways of dealing with such 
complicated matters as farming subsidy 
payments; and so on. M. Deniau him¬ 
self, who usually avoids figures, wants 
to include specific suggestions. But 
Signor Malfatti, the commission’s new 
president, would like to play safe by 
sticking to * Us gfkndes lignes” 

The paper makes it clear that Britain 
has lost most of the battle over separate 
transition periods, but that a decent 
compromise can be reached over the 
length of the overall transition. The 
same may be true of the New Zealand 
issue. This week Britain asked that 
New Zealand be allowed to carry over 
its present British quota of dairy 
products into the community for the 
duration of the transition period, but 
that this arrangement should be subject 
to review one year before its time was 
up. At this stage in its debate the 
commission would like to support some 
such review procedure—as New 
Zealand’s deputy prime minister, Mr 
John Marshall, was told last week— 
provided it does not look like a perm¬ 
anent arrangement in disguise. 

This and similar review procedures 
for Commonwealth sugar and Britain’s 
financial contribution to the com¬ 
munity chest are proving the hardest 
points for the commission to agree 
upon in a manner which will not annoy 
the six member governments. “ But 
compromise,” says one supporter of the 
Deniau paper, “often annoys every¬ 
one too.” 


A bit for everyone 
except the left 

Bonn 

It was an ambiguous election result, 
and it had diem all claiming to be 
happy in Bonn. On Sunday just over 
3 million voters—one-tenth of the 
whole of the west German electorate 
—went to the polls to choose a new 
state parliament in Hesse. More than 
80 per cent of those qualified turned 
out. Regional issues and personali¬ 
ties of course played a part But willy- 
nilly this was also a popular judgment 
on the first year’s performance of the 
Brandt-Schcel coalition in Bonn. 

Between them the Social Democrats 
and Free Democrats won the day, with 
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64 seats in the new Hesse Landtag 
to the Christian Democrats’ 46 ; they 
will now form a coalition on the Bonn 
model. To everybody’s surprise, includ¬ 
ing their own, Herr Scheel’s and Herr 
Genscher’s Free Democrats got back 
with 10.1 per cent of the total 
poll, a fraction below what they 
got in the last such election in 1968. 
But the Social Democrats, with 
45.9 per cent of the poll compared with 
51 per cent in 1966 and 1963, lost 
their 35 -year-old absolute majority in 
the Landtag ; some of their votes were 
probably steered deliberately to Free 
Democrat candidates. And the govern¬ 
ment’s opponents, the Christian Demo¬ 
crats, increased their vote to 39.7 per 
cent from 36.4 per cent in 1966 
So after all it is merely a breathing 
space that the coalition parties have 
been given. They cannot be sure that 
their policies will be endorsed by a 
majority of the electorate in Bavaria 
on November 23 nd and in Schleswig- 
Holstein and Rhineland-Palatinate 
next spring. For that they will require 
some reassuring achievement both in 
Warsaw and Berlin and in checking 
inflation at home. With a majority of 
only six in the Bundestag, Herr Brandt 
does not want an adverse vote in those 
three states. 

It was by no means only misgivings 
about Herr Brandt’s accommodating 
Ostpolitik that reduced the Social 
Democrats’ poll in Hesse. For one 
thing, they fought the election without 
Georg Zinn, the former state premier, 
who has retired ; under Herr Zinn’s 
leadership Hesse had become the most 
broadly prosperous and socially minded 
of west Germany’s 11 states. For 
another, die Social Democrats’ 
standing in Hesse has been damaged 
by the antics of their left wing. 
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It was a shock for Herr Ksftiten 
Voigt—the recently elected federal 
chairman of the left-wing Young 
Socialists, who are subsidised by die 
Soc&l Democrat headquarters at Bonn 
—to be rejected by his Frankfurt con¬ 
stituency. Other left-wingers such as 
Christian Raabe in Frankfurt and Torg 
Jordan' in Wiesbaden also failed. The 
radical finance minister for Hesse, Herr 
Strelitz, was rejected by his constitu¬ 
ency but is returning to the Landtag 
by way of the party list. 

It was a bad day altogether for 
extremism. Neither the new Communist 
party nor Herr von Thadden's National 
Democrats cleared the 5 per cent 
hurdle. In the 1966 election the 
National Democrats startled a sus¬ 
picious world by winning 7.9 per 
cent of the total poll, and three seats. 

Herr Brandt is obviously relieved 
that his party’s troublesome left wing 
has been slapped down. But the real 
test is yet to come. The government's 
negotiations with Poland, and its tenta¬ 
tive exchanges with east Germany, are 
still not yielding the Kort of results 
that would help the coalition. The 
treaty with Poland may be initialled 
within the next few days. The last 
obstacles concern the precise wording 
of Bonn’s acceptance of the Oder- 
Neisse frontier, and the problem of 
some 200,000 Poles of German origin 
who might want to move to Germany. 

Herr Brandt will probably go to 
Warsaw to sign the treaty himself. 
That is what the Poles want. But they 
will not make it easy for him if they 
decline to make even so slight a 
gesture in return as the opening of 
normal diplomatic relations. It seems 
that Herr Scheel is prepared to accept 
a vague Polish promise that ambas¬ 
sadors can be exchanged later on, and 
that he is not trying to insist on the 
Poles opening their frontier to more 
than a handful of the people who want 
to come out. 

Italy _ 

Divided we fail 

Rome 

Italy’s trade unions are trying to make 
themselves more effective by getting 
together. The trade union movement 
split in 1947 and has remained divided 
ever since. There are now three main 
federations. The biggest and most 
powerful is the CGIL, dominated by 
the Communists and including the 
Socialists. Next comes the Christian 
Democrat CISL. Way behind is the 
SOfe&l Democrat UIL. All three spent 
several days in Florence recently seek- 
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ing ways to consult and co-operate, 
and one day to reunite. 

This attempt at unity is part of the 
general bid by the trade unions to 
regain control over the workers. When 
Italy was torn by labour and social 
conflict in 1968 and 1969, with the 
strikes for wage increases and better 
working conditions leading to demands 
for cheap housing and transport and 
a decent health service, the unions 
found they were not directing the 
strikers so much as following them. 

The Florence meeting produced a 
document, fully approved by the two 
biggest federations but not by the UIL, 
which laid out the first steps towards 
unity. The federations are to hold 
joint meetings at various levels, and 
will form working groups to establish 
common policy and rules of conduct 
There is to be an “ operative and 
executive centre ” to decide on com¬ 
mon action in the struggle for major 
labour and social reform. All trade 
union publications are to be unified. 
And next summer a joint assembly 
will examine progress and decide 
whether to set up a “single trade 
union body for all the workers.” 

But unity may still be a long way off. 
The obstacles are large. There are 
fears, particularly among the Social 
Democrats, that a united federation 
would be under Communist influence. 
There is no outstanding personality 
among the trade union leaders, and 
as in Britain some degree of mag¬ 
netism would seem necessary to unite 
the movement. Much will depend on 
whether social tensions build up again ; 
for clearly an outside stimulus is 
needed to get the bureaucratic union 
machine into action. 


Nato 

Men or money? 

The west European members of Nato 
want to nip any possibility of American 
troop withdrawals from Germany in 
the bud. So they agreed in October 
to step up their own contribution to 
Nato's defences, though to nothing like 
the extent that some American 
senators would wish. Now they are 
squabbling about the form this contri¬ 
bution should take. The British are 
anxious to keep all forms of govern¬ 
ment spending, including the defence 
budget, down. So they have offered 
to increase their force commitments 
to Nato by providing more Jaguar 
squadrons and retaining the Ark Royal 
in service. On their own estimate, this 
is worth about £140 million over ten 
years (and up to £45 million in the 
first five). 

The Germans prefer to offer cash, 
lather than forces, though they, will 
be buying 55 transport helicopters 
from the Americans. Their idea is that 
money should be spent on building 
up Nato’s infrastructure, notably its 
communication systems and hardened 
shelters for aircraft. They are prepared 
to meet 40 per cent of the total cost— 
that is, possibly £200 million out of 
£500 million spent over five years. 
They want the other west Europeans 
to put up the rest. 

The British insist that their forces 
are worth more than their share of 
the cost of the German plan and 
that they are already doing their 
bit. The Americans, too, appear to be 
keener on additional force commit¬ 
ments than on cash contributions. This, 
indeed, is what the real squabble is 
about, for the Germans sense that if 
the accent is on forces and not cash 
this may well make it easier, rather 
than harder, for the Americans to 
reduce the number of their troops in 
western Europe. 

It is a petty little argument. It is 
also an unnecessary one. It may get 
smoothed away when the Geimaii 
defence minister, Herr Helmut 
Schmidt, comes to London soon to talk 
to Lord Carrington. For the sake of 
the increasing number of joint 
armament ventures in western Europe, 
the British could make a token cash 
contribution to the proposed infrastruc¬ 
ture programme. But then, in return, 
they could ask the Germans to 
participate in a wider defence effort— 
for example by helping the British to 
meet the Russian naval challenge in 
the Indian Ocean. 


•jus economist November 14, 1970 
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Articular people have 
always banked at Coutts 

Aren’t you particular too? 


There are, of course, many banks but Coutts is of 
a different order. It caters for particular people and always 
has done. 

Being small, Coutts gives customers more personal 
attention - narrative statements of account, for example, 
showing the full details of each transaction. 

You’d notice the difference at Coutts -in a hundred 
small ways. The most modern methods are used - but 
the old courtesies are still observed. 



Coutts & Co, 440 Strand, 

London WC 2 ROQS 

Please send me detdli of your services 
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Address. 
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Switzerland 

As we jsed to be 


Geneva 

It has taken the anti-immigration issue 
to bring a new force into the baroque 
intricacy of Swiss politics. Herr James 
Schwarzenbach, the nationalist who 
became a household word in Switzer¬ 
land this year when he almost defeated 
the government, is to form a new party, 
the Republicans, aimed at keeping hds 
country out of the common market. 

It was as an Independent member of 
parliament for Zurich that Herr 
Schwarzenbach shook the government 
by launching a referendum designed to 
cut down the million foreign workers 
in the country by almost a third. 
Despite the opposition of the whole 
Swiss establishment, he got 45 per cent 
of the votes at a heavy poll in June. 
Now, with his new party, he is seek¬ 
ing to capitalise on that success. If 
he picks up the ten seats he is hoping 
for in next year’s parliamentary elec¬ 
tions, his party could become the first 
newcomer to Swiss politics since the 
supermarket millionaire, Gottlieb Dutt- 
weiler, launched the Independent party 
just before the second world war. 

Judging from his success in the June 
referendum, Herr Schwarzenbach has a 
reasonable chance of making the break¬ 
through. By skilfully turning the 
referendum on foreign workers into a 
general vote of confidence in the four* 
party coalition government, he won the 
support of many lower-middle-class 
voters and made major inroads in the 
poorer regions of Switzerland. He has 
yet to give details of the Republican 
programme. But he says he will fight 
to maintain the Swiss way of life, keep 
Switzerland out of the common market 
and protect the country from the 
uncontrolled expansion of industry. 
This appeal to a return to the good 
old days will be listened to in a country 
which still has problems in adapting 
to a modern industrial society. 

Israel _ 

Moshe's torpedo 

Mr Moshe Dayan, says one Israeli 
commentator, is like a submarine. He 
conceals his course under water for a 
while, then breaks surface with a bang. 
The torpedoed warship this time is his 
own prime minister, Mrs Golda Meir. 
She returned to Israel on November 
6th from her journey to America, 
Canada and Britain as implacable as 
her view that Israel should nqt 
hike part in peace talks until Egypt 
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withdrew its missiles from the Suez 
canal. A few hours later her minister 
of defence, who was largely responsible 
for breaking off the talks in the first 
place, was saying that they should be 
started again. In two speeches over 
the weekend, to engineers in Tel Aviv 
and to a Labour party meeting in 
Haifa, Mr Dayan made it plain that he 
was in favour of Israel resuming its 
part in the negotiations with Dr 
Jarring. 

Now that Mr Dayan has announced 
with a great ringing of public bells 
that Israel should start talking again, 
it will be very hard for his cabinet 
colleagues to go on saying no. But 
they will probably take their time 
to say yes. They, and above all Mrs 
Meir, will no doubt want to do what 
they can to convey the impression 
that they arrived at a positive decision 
themselves and were not dragged into 
it by Mr Dayan. For this reason it is 
unlikely that Mrs Meir will say very 
much in the foreign policy statement 
expected from her early next week. 
Israel’s grandmother-figure is 
a pretty cross grandmother these 
days. 

There are good reasons why Mr 
Dayan should have spoken as he did ; 
less good reasons why he spoke when 
he did. It is characteristic of the 
minister of defence that he should 
jump ahead of the crowd but. his 
timing may also have been influenced 
by domestic political thoughts. In a 
month’s time Israel’s Labour party will 
be electing delegates to its conference 
next year and Mr Dayan, like other 
politicians, is campaigning to get his 
own supporters on the list. His speeches 
may have helped to convince Labour 
party members that the man of war can 
also be a man of peace. 


And the bleak probability is that 
Israel has nothing more to gain from 
refusing to join in peace talks. There 
is small chance of an American success 
in getting those Russian missiles with¬ 
drawn from the Suez canal. On the 
other hand, the Americans patently 
tried very hard to get them removed 
and, having failed, supplied Israel with 
military equipment designed to 
neutralise them. Israel may now be 
negotiating from a position as strong 
as at the start of the ceasefire in August. 

At that time Israel was seriously 
alarmed by the widening split between 
itself and the United States ; now 
Israel feels assured of American 
support. The military improvement is 
not only a matter of the new weaponry 
pouring in from the United States. 
Correspondents who have been to see 
the new fortifications on the Bar-Lev 
line report great change : in the words 
of the New York Times the new line 
is as different from the old as a 
crusader castle from a bedouin tent. 

This means, implies Mr Dayan, that 
Israel has milked the advantages that 
came to it from Egypt’s cheating over 
the missiles and that the time has come 
to move on. In public he has said that 
the move should be back to the Jarring 
talks aimed at a peace settlement. In 
private he is credited with various 
alternative “ arrangements,” in par¬ 
ticular the creation of demilitarised 
zones on either side of the Suez canal. 
The advantage to Israel from this would 
be that the heat would be taken off the 
Egyptian-Israeli confrontation without 
Israel having to say yes or no to a 
major withdrawal The main 
advantage to Egypt would be that the 
Suez canal could perhaps be reopened. 

There are obvious objections, on both 
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sides, to this scheme. But the fact that 
people both in Jeru&alepiiE^in Cairo 
have been airing it ?ugg&g£s that it 
might be a first step to a more per¬ 
manent solution And a first: step is 
badly needed. For despite the hopes 
aroused by Mr Dayan, all that exists 
at the moment is a precarious ceasefire 
for another 90 days. 

India _ 

Strike when the 
iron is hot 

New Delhi 

Mrs Gandhi keeps protesting that she 
has no intention of calling an early 
general, election, but few people are 
willing to take her word for it. Some 
of her most senior party colleagues are 
urging' her to take the plunge now 
instead of waiting until February, 1972. 
Their argument is that the ruling 
party’s morale has received a big boost 
from by-election successes and its good 
showing in the mid-term poll in Kerala. 
The harvest this year is excellent, after 
the fourth good monsoon in a row, but 
this lucky break can scarcely be 
expected to continue. And inflationary 
pressure has been mounting. 

Advocates of an early election also 
argue that a break with the 20-year-old 
tradition of holding national and state 
elections together would benefit the 
government by disentangling local 
issues and personalities from national 
ones. It would also put smaller parties 
at a disadvantage, because candidates 
would be on th£ir own instead of being 
able to share the burden with state- 
level candidates. 

One good aigument against rushing 
things is that the key state of Uttar 
Pradesh, which elects almost a sixth 
of the central parliament, has recently 
slipped out of Mrs Gandhi’s grasp ; and 
the coalition government headed by 
her party in the adjoining state of 
Bihar is in a bad way. But some 
party strategists retort that Uttar 
Pradesh and Bihar will continue to be 
unpredictable anyway, and that Mrs 
Gandhi may be better placed to impose 
her will there once she has won a 
national mandate. 

The best moment to opt for this 
strategy may be next month, when 
India’s supreme court returns its 
vchrdict on die recent abolition of privy 
purses, the state allowances paid to 
former princes. If the government’s 
move in overruling parliament on this 
issue is deetned unconstitutional, Mrs 
Gandhi would have a convenient 
excuse for an appeal to the country. 


China 

Off with our head 


Who will receive the keen new 
ambassadors who will he presenting 
credentials in Peking these next few 
months ? Not a head of state. If a 
Taiwanese report of a new Chinese 
draft constitution proves authentic, 
China will be abolishing this top 
governmental post and replacing it 
with the collective leadership of the 
prime minister and his cabinet. So the 
man to shake the hands of the Cana¬ 
dians and Italians and all the others 
queueing up to follow them will prob¬ 
ably be that seasoned old Pooh Bah, 
Chou En-lai. 

Besides making Chou’s normal 42- 
hour work day that much longer, these 
added responsibilities should strengthen 
his own position and that of his 
moderate - cum - technocratic faction 
within the top leadership. Yet the fact 
that Chou was given the job without 
the title makes it less of an accolade 
than it might seem. He may have been 
part of a compromise necessitated by 
the lack of a suitable presidential 
candidate. Although Lin Piao is 
enshrined in the draft constitution as 
Mao’s designated successor, he was 
evidently rejected for the head of state 
job—perhaps because Mao was 
reluctant to allow anybody else to 
combine the party and government 
chairmanships as only he ever did. 
And apart from Tung Pi-wu, the 
octogenarian vice-president, and Chou, 
there is no Chinese leader with a 
national reputation who could take the 
job without upsetting the delicate 


balance of ' power at the centre. 
Another reason for abolishing the post 
may be that Mao felt it had been 
irreparably tarnished by its . previous 
occupant, Liu Shao-chi. 

The functions that Chou takes over 
once the draft is formally approved by 
the National People’s Congress may be 
mainly ceremonial. Under the old con¬ 
stitution the head of state commanded 
the armed forces but the new draft 
awards Mao the title of supreme com¬ 
mander with Lin Piao as his deputy. A 
key power of the head of state used to 
be the right to summon a supreme state 
conference, an ad hoc body which Mao 
used to by-pass the party when he 
feared it might oppose him. But this 
organ may well have been eliminated 
too as part of the streamlining of 
China’s administration. 

While China has been moving to set 
its state house in order, the rest of the 
world has been rushing to recognise the 
new normalised Peking. Last weekend 
the Italians agreed to exchange 
ambassadors with the Chinese, 
following Equatorial Guinea and using 
much the same formula as the 
Canadians did last month. They 41 took 
note ” of China’s claims to Taiwan 
but stopped short of endorsing them 
as the Chinese had wanted. The 
Nationalist government also stuck to 
the Canadian precedent and with¬ 
drew its envoy from Rome. This week 
the Austrians are debating whether to 
follow suit and, more urgently, whether 
to alter their position in this month’s 
United Nations vote on the China seat. 

China goes into the UN vote this 
year with stronger support than it has 
ever had before. Yet its chances of 
actually gaining admittance are 
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almost nil. At least four votes will 
definitely be switching to the favour¬ 
able column in the straight vote on the 
Albanian resolution to seat Peking and 
expel Taiwan: the three new 
recognisers plus - Chile. Luxemburg 
and Malaysia, which have opposed 
China's entry all along, will be abstain¬ 
ing this ytar. Jf Austria and Belgium 
vote yes, China will need another 
•two supporters for a majority. But a 
simple majority will not be enough. 

The Americans, whose statements 
on China usually require Pekinological 
unravelling, have reacted to the recent 
groundswell by hinting, in a statement 
by President Nixon’s press secretary, 
that they are prepared to see China in 
the UN as long as a seat can be 
preserved for Taiwan. But there is no 
sign that they will withdraw their whip 
on the vote which makes the China 
seat an “ important question ” 
requiring a two-thirds majority. Last ’ 
year the count was 71-48 for the 
American motion and on current 
estimates it is bound to pass again. 
While the Chinese have been soliciting 
new votes in the UN, they have also 
been trying to mend old quarrels. 
They have been talking to the 
Indians in Cairo and recendy agreed 
to restore relations with Burma to 
ambassadorial level. Their message to 
the Russians on last week’s anniversary 
of the 1917 revolution was more 
Cordial than it has been for some years 
End even mentioned the possibility of 
normalising inter-governmental 
relations. But they have not yet sent 
an ambassador to Moscow, and this 
week the Russians complained publicly 
that their new man in Peking has not 
been allowed in from the cold. 
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Communism 

The ballot box 
versus the gun 

The emergence of Chile’s “popular 
front” government is widely regarded 
as a challenge to American supremacy 
in Latin America and as a test of the 
flexibility of American foreign policy. 
The Russians are no less interested. 
Not that they are necessarily eager to 
have a “ second Cuba ” on their hands. 
But the Chilean experiment is also a 
test for the world communist move¬ 
ment. Its success could allow the pro- 
Soviet communist parties in Latin 
America to restore their rather tarn¬ 
ished prestige. It could be used to 
justify the “ parliamentary road ” of 
the big French and Italian parties, and 
it could even tip the balance in the 
great communist controversy about 
power : does it lie in the barrel of a 
gun, as Mao maintains, or in a ballot 
box ? 

Stalin was the first practitioner of 
peaceful coexistence, subordinating 
revolutionary developments throughout 
the world to the interests of the Russian 
state. It was somehow taken for 
granted that all this was done in the 
name of world revolution. His succes¬ 
sors have had no such luck. As they 
spelled out the theory of peaceful 
coexistence, they also had to elaborate 
its logical companion—the theory of 
“ peaceful transition to socialism.” 
Now “ peaceful 99 means parliamentary. 

Throughout the 1950s the prospect 
of a peaceful conquest of power was 
viewed by the Russians as a possibility 
—but the exception rather than the 
rule. They attempted to combine, at 
least in theory, coexistence with the 
United States with support for 
revolutionary movements in the third 
world. The nuclear stalemate, they 
suggested, could act as an umbrella, 
providing protection to “ liberation 
movements ” in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America. The men who overthrew 
Nikita Khrushchev tried to apply this 
theory to Indochina. If only the 
Americans had agreed to get out of 
Vietnam, gradually aftd with face¬ 
saving devices, Moscow could have 
proved to the Chinese and other critic? 
that coexistence did not rule out 
communist gains by force. But the 
Americans refused to play and, after 
some hesitation, Mr Brezhnay and Mr 
Kosygin reverted to a pqUcy-^n the 
rest of the world, if not irt Vietnatri— 
of peaceful conquest of power. 

The relative moderation that this 
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interpretation of coexistence imposed 
on the Russians caused them to lose 
some of their influence in Asia and 
Latin America. For a good part of 
the last decade they had to reckon 
with the revolutionary attraction of 
Cuba and, now that Castro seems 10 
have fallen more into line, they must 
still contend with what can be described 
as the ghost of Che Guevara, whose 
life-size statue was unveiled in Santiago 
last weekend. Rural and urban 
guerrilla movements have sprung up in 
various countries. The trend has split 
orthodox communist parties, which 
have openly tried to resist it, and the 
process is still far from finished. 

In Europe, too, only the belief that 
power can be conquered by parliamen¬ 
tary means can provide a coherent 
explanation for the otherwise astonish¬ 
ing behaviour of the big communist 
parties. The strange passivity of the 
French communists during the crisis 
of May, 1968, and the recent conduct 
of their Italian colleagues, ostensibly 
offering their services to widen the 
centre-left coalition, make sense only 
in this context. The snag is that, so 
far, this policy has not yielded 
dividends. But Sr Allende’s suc¬ 
cess provides an encouraging 
example. Chile's communist party is 
the third biggest in the capitalist world 
(after the Italian and the French) 
and has always been faithful to the 
Russian line. Its disciplined members 
apparently played a decisive part in 
the committees which helped to assure 
Sr Allende’s victory at tRft polls and 
will now back the government. No 
wonder .Moscow feels that fat puce 
it is batting on a good wicket 
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Kuwait and the 
Arabian Gulf markets 

otvj aha cion suiav And so are the u ealth > r 

(11 IS VllV jlKU ttVVQj Arabian Gulf merchants 
m * who live there. 

The men who make their money from the country’s most 
precious asset .. Oil. 

They buy consumer goods, machinery, electronics, building 
materials, cars, pharmaceuticals, fruits, watches . just about 
anything else \ ou can produce 

"Hadn't you better get the next flight out to the Arabian Gulf? 
By Kuwait Airways. Departing from London Airport at 
11.20 (ideal timing for interline connections), 6 flights a week 
(no flight on Tuesday) by Boeing 707 320c jet to Kuwait, connect¬ 
ing with Abu Dhabi, Aden, Baghdad, Bahrain, Dhahran, Doha, 
Dubai, Karachi,Bombay, Abadan, & Teheran Non-stop Friday: 
London to Kuwait. Non-stop Wednesday: Kuwait to London. 

LONDON: Phone No. 499 7681, ROME* Phone No 483654, 

164 Piccadilly, London, W 1, Via San Nicola aa Tolentino, 79/80. 

MANCHESTER: Phone No. 834 4161, GENEVA Pnone No 251555, 

Royal Exchange, Manchester M27 DD. 40 Rue du Rhone, Geneva. 

PARIS: Phone No. 7046856, ATHENS: Phone No. 234506 

25 Avenue Paul Doumer, Paris 16e. 234147,17 Philellinon, Athens 

FRANKFURT: Phone No. 234074. NEW YORK: Phone No 581-9760 
Basler Strasse, 35 Imuto Hof. 30 Rockefeller Plaza, Mezzanine 50, 

Frankfurt 6. New York. N.Y. 10020. 



KAC -c: 

KUWAIT AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
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“...Tariffs, 

commodity price supports, 
blockades and long run 
purchase agreements 
introduce government 
and its visible hand 
into the process 
of producing and 
distributing goods. 

A business matter 
is converted into 
a political one. 

The glory of free 
trade is that it 
decentralizes decisions 
about trade to 
non-political levels, 
and frees the channels 
of international 
communication. 


ff 
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Left-wing crilics of the popular front * 
have always argued that, withoutextra- 
parliamentary pressure, the movement 
would rapidly lose its initial'impetus 
and finally collapse. They' point blit 
that in France m 1936 the popular 
front’s electoral victory, coupled with 
a national wave of strikes, led to' a 
series of important reforms (collective 
bargaining, 40-hou,r week, holidays 
with pay), but that twb years later 
it was all over. Will the marxist 
zeal of? the Chilean government of 
” popular unity” also fizzle out after 
an initial series of nationalisations ? 

If that should happen, the Russians 
will have lost one round to the Chinese. 
Or 'will the marxists, having come to 
power by the democratic process, refuse 
to depart the same way ? Then democ¬ 
racy would have lost the round to the 
Russians. 

Russia and the west _ 

End to copyright 
chaos? _ 

The chaotic free-for-all in the publish¬ 
ing of Russian bboks in the west may ' 
be on its way out. Last week the 
American publishing house, Doubleday, 
announced that it had reached an 
agreement with NpvoSti, the official 
Russian news agency, which will help 
it establish the copyright of certain 
Russian books. Novosti has sold 
Doubleday a manuscript’ , on the 
Russian space programme for an 
undisclosed but large sum of money. 

In return Novostf has guaranteed that 
the book will not be published in 
Russia until Dpubleday- has brought 
it out in the west. This will give 
Doubleday its international copyright 

Because Russia has never signed the 
international copyright agreements, : 
material first published in Russia is 7 
unprotected. Translations, i can be 
copyrighted bpt not the originals. The 
result has often (been ^ fkislf , 
between publishers to be the" first out 
with a Russian book. The hew agree¬ 
ment points the ycay to stopping all ;- 
this—so long as 
hold their hand 

actually been published fytht Wept A, 
siinilaragreement,made wi^ni.J&ritish’ 1 
publisher Iftst year* %ymf 
whein an ^meriwii^puWlsbft^ discc^md 
that half the materiah oL^ had 

already been published in Russia. The 
Americans then got their version out 
first and the British had to drop the 
book. Novosti has assured Doubleday 
that this will not happen again. 

The Doubleday agreement covers 



Will his memoirs b* wans *nd all ? 

only the one book. But the Russian^ are 
said to be keen to do more deals of 
this sort. It is easy to see why. It 
brings them in, large sums of money, 
without requiring them to pay royalties 
for all the books they have pirated 
from the west (which 1 is what signing 
an international copyright agreement 
would mean). And they pirate much 
more from the west, especially 
scientific textbooks, than the west 
pinches from them. 

Typical of the secrecy Surrounding 
the publication of Russian books in 
the west was the sudden announcement 
by Life magazine that it will be serial¬ 
ising Mr Khrushchev’s reminiscences 
this month. Life waited until the manu¬ 
script was translated, edited and ready 
for the printers before making the 
announcement A part of it is s$id 
to be a collection of Khrushchev’s 
speeches which have already been 
printed in Russia ; so the publishers 
were obviously unsure ot” the copyright 
and afraid of being scooped. 


Jugoslavia 


Stalinism makes a 
good read 

■ .Mlir/. 

Ex-ptJicemep jsit' ih the Madei$ daff 
on the-edgeof Belgrade YTasmajdan 
Parkkilling time and. toasting the good 
old djjCys' after the War when, there was 
order,in the couhtiry and they were 
busy 'keeping it. Across ,die road, ii*,;. 
Prosveta’s bookshop, Arthur London's 
*.* Confession,” the story of the Siaoiky • 
trial in Ctechosloval^a in rg£*,' is 
seUaji like hot,Cakes. 5 ®.too is.'Mr 
Khrushchevas famous . secret speech 
Which he delivered at fheaotbSdvJet 
party congrats .In 1956,^ Which the 
hPt : yet. .been 
allowed to read. .Thousand* of JugO* 
slavs are once again buying Pasternak’s 
“ Dr Zhivago,” the film version of 
which has just been one of the biggest 
postwar commercial successes In Jugo¬ 
slavia. Another of Pasternak’s fellow- 
Nbbel j ■« 'primwlhjwni : rvJtt&afaftf : 


*4$g“8** aiavowiteofthe |Ugo- 
pubjic and of die official 
‘ KorHunist, which has'just 

published a glowing defence of him 
against the official Russian' charge of 
, being'andi^Soyiet and ‘ anti-communist. 

The fact .is that nowadays Jugo- 
slavia’sleaders positively want their 
people, particularly their restless and 
ofteji disturbingly criticalyoung people, 
to leaht all the facts of lire about 
Stalinism. This acts-as an antidote to 
any idealisation of. Russian-style com¬ 
munism or of Jugoslavia’s pre-ig48 
version, pf it, which the ex-policemen 
outside me Madera so lovingly recall. 
To hnak about the bad old pays tdso 
helps, to put today’s shortephungsvinto 
' some?' sort of perspective .., __ t ,• 

For, the tin»being I „i|t v any JrtMte, the 
public’s taSte coincides widv that: $f its 
leaders. Anti-stalinist literafufe isgbod 
business-in Jugoslavia, which is What 
matters to the publishers. Unlilto their 
colleagues in. Russia’.phd other east 
European countries* thiey have tcr sell 
to survive, Smd competition it keen. 
And if one of die big publishers misses 
a trick, it will be picked up by one 
of the “ guerrillas,” ’ Jugoslavia's small 
independent publishers whol exist in 
all the big cities. 

Jugoslavia's literary censor? . are 
often more, -sensitive in the provinces 
than in Belgrade because of the poli¬ 
tically delicate subject of local national¬ 
ism. A strongly nationalistic and,popular 
book about western Bosniaedited’by a 
Belgrade $ulhor was' hanned . «airlier 
this , year kfter strong protest* 'from 
Bosnia, and Croatia. Bosnia,; l ,jyhere 
Serbs, Croats,,,, .and Moslem* live 
together, is ’ particularly touchy. ^ It 
is not necessary to publish something 
qbjectionabk to get urto trouble there; 
it is enough, just td- say iCtfcMbstar 
last '■'.Septetnbfet^'-a" CSrtdtk !/ ||i!W>ndary 
"schbol .tjathef was, mntenW$$* &ree 
years’ imprisonment for telHpjg. to all 
and sundry about the poistdtm anti- 
Croat “ temir " in Bod**. Vofrridlna, 
the autopiasnout and 'nnddwrifflprtjifery 
mixed provincein the nond^ ii aiWther 
area where there Vacampaigpi against 
nationalistic writing#' 1 7; 

-. There aw atop otber^clderidtw.hiuaies. 
Tfie.yfprks.jjf afr.^KRoysn' EijMRare 
not published, Nor” art those qL*he 
young lecturer* Mr Mihic^p. Minapov, 
who,, spent. dilee year* la 'Rpaegt-' for 
advocating a riinro-party system in 
Jugoslavia. Neither he nor Mr Djilas 
can travel abroad. And of course left- 
wing critics of the government get 
. puzzled, too. This sort of thing 
should cheer up the nostalgic ex- 
.p&Bceaoen in Belgrade. 
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Inside and out- With ice makers 
And air conditioners. 
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THE WORLD 



Time to grow again 


Washington, DC 


Like the recent elections, the strike 
against the General Motors Corpora¬ 
tion, now apparently about to end, 
has hardly changed the face of the 
United States, but it has fouled up the 
economic statistics. This could even 
be a blessing. The debate on the 
“economic issue” during the election 
campaign was not notable for .either 
accuracy or sophistication j now, for 
as much as six months, the statistics 
will be muddled by the strike and its 
aftermath and by stock-building in 
preparation for a possible steel strike 
next summer. As a result, stridency 
may well give way to resignation, in 
the face of a set of numbers which will 
require so much interpretation as to 
he almost impenetrable. 

The unemployment figures for 
October are . a case in point. As an 
amusing prelude, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, Mr 
McCormack, and the Democratic 
national chairman, Mr O’Brien, wept 
to the brink of alleging just before the 
election that the Administration was 
holding up the figures—figures that 
they said would show unemployment 
rising again to about 6 per cent of the 
labour force. The charge was absurd, 
though no more so than some of the 
things that Republicans said in the 


the figures, had been fixed fbr, months 
and literally no one knew as early as 
the Monday before election day what 
they would show. In fact thiey showed 
that. 4he. rate of unemployment ; was 
neither, worse nor better and certainly 
was .'pot up to 6 per cent But the 
actual figlure, 5,$, per cent compared 
witijr 5,5 nffe centrih flepteniber, became, 
immediately subject' to all starts of 
poHt&al and otherwise. 
Td's^dmitown degree it reflected the ■ 
secondary effects of the strike in the. 


motor industry (strikers are not coun¬ 
ted) and thus showed no “ worsening.” 

The General Motors management 
and United Auto Workers union 
reached tentative agreement on Wed¬ 
nesday on a settlement that looks likely 
to end the strike at General Motors 
and also to serve as the model for the 
union’s contracts with the other big 
motor firms for the next three years. 
Naturally the economic statistics will 
continue to suffer for a while yet, 
perhaps even for some months, from 
the side-effects of the long strike. As 
to how inflationary is the settlement 
. itself, there will be plenty of argument 
and the available details are in any 
case slight, but the prevailing emotion 
of the Nixon Administration is likely 
to be relief that the dispute is, or 
promises soon to be, out of the way. 

The union wins what it was pretty 
well bound to insist on after its 
experience of the last contract period, 
a cost-of-living escalator without a 
ceiling. Naturally it also gets the 
accumulated increment of 36 cents on 
the basic hourly rate which the workers 
did not receive because of the ceiling 
that was in operation during the term, 
of the old contract. On top of that it 
gains an additional increment of 25 
cents, making an increment of 51 cents 
an hour in the first year, with 
presumably further increases in. the 
following years. There ate substantial 
improvements in retirement pensions 
and in annual paid holidays. 

■ Unemployment in America remains 
relatively high, though less than during 
much of the late 1950s.. and early 
1960s. More important, than statisti¬ 
cal quirks or political statements is .the • 
probable, .course of. the American 
govecnment’s economic policy.’If .-Mir. 
Herbert: Stein of thft- ; '- PreOdcot 1 * 
Council of Economic Advisers is to bo 


Stain for rapid growth 


McCraekan for caution 

believed, this was already set on an 
expansionist tack before the election, 
though he chose, -oddly, to make his 
declaration in London. He restated the 
position in early November, with an 
addition, and there is good reason to 
expect that the Administration is ready 
to proceed on a policy aimed at return- 


full employment by 0114-^979, in> time 
for the presidential election. However, 
Mr Paul McCracken, the chairman of 
the .council* tecognised in a cautious 
speech. ti»|. week that, there, was 
“ uneasiness ”. .about the inflationary 
implications of a strongly expansionary 
policy, litany case; the pobcy has yet 
to be .thrashed out in detail, particu¬ 
larly^ it stiff ects the new budget. It is 
been affected much 
bf. tiris imenthfa congressional election 
vsmichj though influenced by unemploy- 
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ment, was indecisive nationally. 

Mr Stein, the only person in 
authority who has spoken in detail, 
has made two points. The first is that 
an expansionary policy is now appro¬ 
priate and that a return to full 
employment (an unemployment rate of 
about 4 per cent of the labour force) 
is quite possible by mid-1972 without a 
revival of severe inflation. He has given 
some figures. The average real growth 
of the gross national product must be 
6 per cent from the second quarter of 
1970 to the second quarter of 1972 in 
order to achieve this result by closing 
the gap between actual output and 
potential output. Because the first few 
quarters will show less than this target 
rate of growth, “ some succession of 
quarters ” will have to see real growth 
at an annual rate of 8 per cent. This 
is to be the goal of policy, according to 
Mr Stein, who cites a statement in late 
summer by the President as his 
authority. For a fleeting moment at 
least, the Americans may feel almost 
as good as the Japanese. 

Mr Stein’s second point was made 
after the election, on November 7 th. 
Once again he insisted that “ there is a 
rate of growth of total purchases, or 
total demand, which will yield both 
declining unemployment ana declining 
inflation ” and that “ the appropriate 
rate of growth of total demand is 
undoubtedly higher than the rate we 
have receriuy been experiencing.” But 
then came the caveat: 

The rate of inflation from this point 
forward will depend on the rate of 
wage increase probably more than 
anything else ... to make substantial 
fdMher reduction in the Me of inflation 
wfll require that compensation per man¬ 
hour begins to rise at less than the rate 
of about 8 per cent a year recorded in 
the third quarter of 1970. 

Mr Stein gave his reasons for hoping 
that the rate of wage increases would 
decline without the government doing 
anything about it—"slower consumer 
price increases, continuing unemploy¬ 
ment, the resistance of employers 
suffering from lower profits and the 
recognition that rapid wage increases 
run on a collision course with full 
employment.” He may be warranted 
in his hopes. But warranted or not, the 
interesting thing is that the first reac¬ 
tion to the election by the Administra¬ 
tion is not panic but the assertion that : 
“with only minor qualifications it is 
true that prices will rise by the excess 
of average wage increases over average 
productivity increases.” The Admini¬ 
stration is not yet ready for an incomes 
policy, whatever that may mean, but 
it hat swung smartly into the modern 


world in its awareness that independent 
forces pushing up wages are likely to 
make even the most puritanical, or for 
that matter Keynesian, economic 
policies less than fully successful. 

There will be no problem in produc¬ 
ing an expansionary fiscal policy in the 
new budget, due in January. The 
problem, as all officials readily admit, 
will be to keep it from being too expan¬ 
sionary. The President has embraced 
the idea of the “full employment 
budget ”—a budget whose expenditures 
would be matched or exceeded by 
revenues from taxation if the economy 
were fully employed. This sets a ceiling 
on government expenditures of some¬ 
where between $225 billion and $230 
billion, up from the $210 billion to $212 
billion that now seems probable for 
the current fiscal year, which ends next 
une 30th. The problem will be to 
eep expenditures within that higher 
ceiling and perhaps to disguise the size 
of die actual deficit that will result 
with expenditure at that level. 

More problematical is how expan¬ 
sionary the Federal Reserve Board will 
permit monetary policy to be. This 
week’s small and largely symbolic 
reduction of the discount rate (charged 
on loans to member banks), from 
6 per cent to 5.75 per cent, essentially 
reflects the substantial decline in short 
term market rates that has already 
occurred and does not necessarily 
signal a policy of more vigorous 
expansion of the money supply. Yet to 
achieve the kind of growth in the 
economy that Mr Stein and the 
President are talking about will prob¬ 
ably require an expansion of money 
and credit somewhat more rapid than 
has been permitted this year, when 
money supply has been rising at a rate 
of 5 per cent. 

The first estimate of business capital 
expenditures for 1971, by the McGraw- 
Hill department of economics, shows 
the smallest expansion in a decade, in 
fact hardly any expansion at all. The 
latest price statistics (wholesale 
industrial prices up by the dispiriting 
amount of four-fifths of 1 per cent 
in October) sue not reassuring. 

In short, the dilemma of Mr Nixon 
over how expansionary to be in his 
fiscal policy, and the equivalent 
monetary dilemma of the Central 
Bank, are no less after the election 
than before. Economists do not know 
exactly what to do, and so why should 
Presidents ? Mr Nixon can at least 
take some comfort in the fact that 
inflation in America is less than it used 
to, be and that the economy has not 
been plunged into a real slump. 


Congress again 

The Congress which returns reluctantly 
to Washington next Monday is not 
the Congress which was elected last 
week ; the new 92nd Congress does 
not come into existence until January. 
Both houses have not limped back to 
such a “lame duck" session since 
1950. Sessions of this kind are 
notorious for being unfruitful and this 
time the lame ducks—Democratic 
Senators such as Mr Albert Gore and 
Mr Joseph Tydings, and Republican 
Mr Charles Goodell—would be more 
than human if they were not nursing 
grudges against the President and 
Vice President ; many more Democrats 
are angry because of what they con¬ 
sidered the attempt to label them as 
soft on crime and because of the use 
of outrageous television “ spots." (One 
result may be a more determined effort 
than was expected to override the 
President’s veto of a bill limiting 
political spending on television.) 

But if the national interest is to 
come first, as Senator Mansfield, the 
leader of the Senate’s majority says it 
must, such feelings will have to be 
submerged. Congress faces a heavy 
load of work before it scatters for the 
Christmas holidays. It includes six 
appropriations bills for the year which 
began on July 1st ; one mammoth, that 
for the Defence Department, is still 
being contested. 

The agenda is long on controversial 
issues. Although the House of 
Representatives has approved the 
President’s family assistance bill, the 
Senate has not and the decision of the 
Senate Finance Committee (in which 
its Republican members concurred), to 
reduce it to a pilot scheme will precipi¬ 
tate a fight on the floor. The House 
is expected to pass the trade bill next 
week but both the talks with the 
Japanese on voluntary textile quotas 
and the fact that the election is now 
past may make it easier for the Senate 
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Modern shipyards 
use panel flow lines 
with ESAB automatic 
welding equipment 
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Our euBtomurB include: 

Kockums Mekamaka VarKlta<h AB MafmO Swaden 
AB Qfttovaikan (ArenfinlKvarveN Gtttaborg Sweden 
Harland A Wolff Ltd Belfast Northern Ireland 
Bethlehem Steel Corp Sparrows Pomt liSA 
Bethlehem Steel Corp Beaumont USA 
Aatano El Farrol Spain 
Ingatle Shipyard Pascagoula y$A 
NDSM Amsterdam Holland 
L thgoiya Ltd Port Glasgow Scotland 
Chanttera do I Atlantique St Nazane Franco 
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to "halt or delay abill Avhicb aeenu 
certain to touch, off a ,tip&';wW;{Boith 
bills were tacked oh to the. social secur¬ 
ity bill fay the Finance < 3 >ramittee,. v 
Beyond these, block-buhtore lie ate 
military sales:, hill, still bedeviled by 
die Cooper-Church amendment, on 
money for operations in Qaiabodia, 
and 'others which arouse strong feel* 
ings: fundi for the supersonic transport 


programme, safety on the job, consumer 
protection, reform of job training, die 
postponement of‘ reductions in excise 
taxes and insurance for clients of 
mismanaged or insolvent securities 
brokers. In this crush, the chances -of 
two amendments, for women's rights 
and direct presidential election look 
slim. 

It will be a confusing introduction 


to tiie Senate for Mr Adlaj Stevenson 
III who, if the certificate of his election 
is received in time, will be abfe' ta 
take his seat-—and Start diking 
up his seniority-before die other new 
Senators elected last week. Exasper- 
atingly for the President, Mr James 
Buckley, who also supplants a man only 
appointed to, fill out a term, seems likely 
to have to whit. 


Election returns 

The net gain of oine Republican seat 
in the Senate (two if a recount gives 
Indiana to Representative Richard 
Roudebush) falls far short of the 
President’s original aim to Win a 
majority but he still claims that his 
strenuous efforts in the campaign dis¬ 
couraged defections to the Democrats 
in the 35 contests for the Senate and 
swung the ideological balance in his 
favour, particularly for his defence 
policies. But the Democrats’ self 
confidence was restored. Although they 
lost five seats they picked up two in 
California and Ohio and their key 
figures, Senator Muskic, Mr Humphrey 
and Senator Kennedy acquitted them¬ 
selves well. Senator Kennedy proved 
that despite the Chappaquiddick tragedy 
he was still a vote-catcher in Massa¬ 
chusetts where he won 64 per cent of 
the vote ; in 1964 he won 74 per cent. 


It was in jjie 35 contests for the 
governorships /' that the Democrats 
really showed their strength. They 
forged ahead to win the most impres¬ 
sive gains for any party since 1938. 
They took 13 governorships and 
lost only two, Connecticut and 
Tennessee. They won three states with 
large populations, Pennsylvania, Ohio 
and Wisconsin and picked up scats in 
state legislatures. Democrats now 
control both houses m 24 states 
(Republicans have complete control in 
17, eight legislatures are split and one 
is non-partisan). These victories will 
give the Democrats a power base for 
the 1972 elections and an important say 
in redrawing congressional districts. 

The Democrats also made a net gain 
of nine seats in the House of Represen¬ 
tatives. There the new party tally will 
be 255 Democrats to 180 Republicans, 
There is some interesting new 
blood for Democrats—three new 
women, one of whom, Mrs Bella Abzug, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 



Vertical lines indicate presidential elections 


is a staunch supporter of the women's 
liberation movement, five new Negroes, 
the first Puerto Rican bom Congress¬ 
man and Father Drhian, Congress's first 
Roman Catholic priest. One incumbent 
cleric, a Baptist, was returned, but the 
other 13 clergy who 1 stood wet;e , 
defeated. 

Fears that the voters might prove 
particularly apathetic were unfounded. 
Over 57 million, a record number for ' 
a non-presidential year, turned out 
compared with just under 53 million in 
1966. But this represents only 46.3 per 
cent of those eligible to vote compared 
with 46.3 per cent in 1,966., Voters were 
in a discriminating frame of mind. In 
11 of the 23 states where elections 
were held for both the Senate seats 
and governorships they voted for can¬ 
didates of different parties. 

Two third party candidates won. Mr 
James Buckley, the Conservative 
party's candidate, who promises to work 
as a member of the Republican team, 
took New York's Senate seat with only 
38 per cent of the vote in a three way, 
contest. Senator Harry Byrd, another 
White House favourite but one who is i f 
expected to vote with the E>cmoci*ats, ui 
the new tiongress, ran on ah indepen¬ 
dent ticket in Vrtgginia and Won Gasify, 

Other third party candidates dia not 
put up such a good showing. Senator 
Dodd came third' in Connecticut with 
24 pec cdttoMhe vote. The American , 
Independent party which Mr Wallace 
led. m 196ft only picked up about 3 j>er ' 
cm rfSie yotes in the spites where the 
pa^>4sob.the’ballot. 


THE SENATE 

OLD LINE-UP 

Democrats 57 
Republicans 43 «- 

NEW LINE-UP 
Democrats 54 
Republicans 44 
Conservative 1 
Independent 1 






I Both seats Democratic 
I Both seats, Republican 

_1 1 Republican. 1 Democratic 

FME11ndependent. 1 Democratic 
CB 1 Republican, 1 Conservative 


I 


jpfgp? 






X 


EB.C.I ■ Democratic, Republican Conservative or Independent gain X*Subject to recount 


GOVERNORS BEFORE 



-AND AFTER 


■Democrats -IS, 
[^Republicans 32 



. ■Democrats 2 \ 

. □ Republicans 
n 01 o indicates jb 
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Value 

for money ? 


After all the fuss and flurry of 
prcdetsional managers, image makers 
and media directors, television was not 
the all-powMftil force that it was 
. trumped up to be. Out of the 38 
candidates under the guidance of media 
experts only 17 won their elections. 
One of the reddest faces in the business 
is that of Mr Harry Treleaven, the 
brain behind President Nixon’s cam* 
paign in 1968. Only one of the five 
Republican prot£g6s President Nixon 
entrusted to his care was successful. 
His biggest slap in the face came in 
Florida where Mr William Cihmer, 
who spent heavily on television, was 
defeated. Mr Lawton Chiles, his 
Democrat opponent, walked his way* 
into the Senate for the price of 1,003 
miles, extensive news coverage and 
$30,000 worth of television commer¬ 
cials. 


'In Arkansas Mr Dale Bumpers, who 
came out of the blue to defeat the 
Republican incumbent, Mr Winthrop 
Rockefeller, turned Mr Rockefeller's 
lavish campaign spending into an 
effective election issue. In Arizona, 
New York and Ohio television 
managed to build up unknown candi¬ 
dates, Mr Sam Grossman, Mr Richard 
Ottinger and Mr Howard Metzen- 
baum, so that they won their party's 
nomination for the Senate seats, but 
when November 3rd cRme it failed to 
put them over the hump. The lesson, 
if there is one, is that television can 
be particularly effective in promoting 
unknown candidates in primary elec¬ 
tions when there is no opposing tele¬ 
vision campaign or extensive press 
coverage. After that its power tails off. 

For this the Democrats must be 
thankful. With Republicans outspend- 
ing them by 5 to 1 in this election they 
might have gone down to a sorry defeat 
had television worked its magic. Demo¬ 
cratic fund-raisers had to run hard 
this year to stay in the same place. 
With a debt of $9 million hanging 
round the party’s neck before they even 
started the campaign they had a hard 
job. They had no one to compete with 
the Republican's number one fund¬ 
raiser, Vice President Spiro Agnew, 
whose appearance at party dinners 
ensured a sell-out. They had to keep 
their radio and television appeals down 
to a minimum. The appearance of 
Senator Muskie on television on the eve 
Jf the election was only arranged at 
Pfc eleventh hour when two wealthy 


Democrats gave financial backing. 

According to official records which 
are lodged by law with the clerk of 
the House of Representatives, leading 
Republican committees raised over $18 
million while the Democrats only 
managed to scrape together $3.6 
million. But these figures are only a 
fraction of the whole. A more realistic 
estimate of the spending in congres¬ 
sional races is between $100 million 
and $150 million. The reason for this 
discrepancy is that most of the money 
spent by the candidates is never 
declared. Loopholes in the Corrupt 
Practices Act make this possible. 
Although corporations, unions and 
banks are forbidden under the act to 
make direct political contributions they 
all manage to find legal ways around 
the law. Another practice is for incum¬ 
bent politicians at federal, state and 
local levels to defray some of their 
campaigning costs by using personnel 
and resources paid for by public funds. 
The lack of money may have been 
less of a handicap for the Democrats 
than they ever dared hope, but in 
future they might do well to take a 
leaf out of the Republicans’ book and 
pay more attention to the small giver 
than to the giants, as has been their 
policy in the recent past. 


Black 

bridge-builder 


Of the 12 Negroes who will sit in the 
House of Representatives next year, 
all are Democrats, five are new¬ 
comers, seven are already members. 
One incumbent retired ; the other who 
will not be returning is the Rev Adam 
Clayton Powell, who was defeated in 
Harlem by Mr Charles Rangel. None 
of the black Congressmen comes from 
the south, although this year, for the 
first time since Reconstruction a 
century ago, black men were elected 
to the state legislatures of Alabama 
and South Carolina. Of the most strik¬ 
ing new Negro Representative, our 
special correspondent in California 
writes: 

Representative Ron Dellums, the 
new Democratic * Congressman from 
California's seventh district, which in¬ 
cludes the Berkeley branch of the state 
university and parts of neighbouring 
Oakland, will bring something fresh to 
Capitol Hill. True, he is not the first 
liberal activist to arrive there: there 
were two much-heraldefd ones in the 
last Congress, Representatives Allard 



Radical yes, separatist no 


Lowenstein and Michael Harrington. 
And this time there will be two other 
practitioners of the new politics, 
Mrs Bella Abzug and Father Drinan. 
But Mr Dellums is the first black 
activist. For this reason, and because 
he is qualified for the job, he may have 
more impact on Congress than his 
disappointing predecessors. He is a 
trained sociologist, a university lecturer 
who has had practical experience in 
the poverty programme. 

Even more important, he is a mem¬ 
ber of the Berkeley city council. This 
has given him a platform from which 
to appeal to the black community and 
its revolutionary hangers-on. His 
influence with these groups has saved 
the troubled town from violent con¬ 
frontations on more than one occasion. 
It is reported that he talks in the 
language of the streets and some 
Democrats, in the increasingly conser¬ 
vative university and elsewhere, felt 
that he was too extreme and too much 
of a demagogue to represent them in 
Washington. This helped Mr Dellums’s 
Republican opponent, a young man 
whose only claim to office was that he 
had fought in the Vietnam war. But 
the district is solidly Democratic and 
Mr Dellums won, more narrowly than 
had been expected, with 56 per cent 
of the vote. 

In your correspondent's limited 
experience of him Mr Dellums, an 
elegant, fine-drawn giant, only used 
words acceptable in any society. He 
looks older than 34 and speaks, intelli¬ 
gently and responsibly in a soft per¬ 
suasive voice, of the need to rechannel 
government spending from war to 
peace in order to solve the problems 


In places like this we’re the only company 

under the sun 


SAIPEM is never overwhelmed by the 
elements. No ocean is too deep. 

No desert is barren enough. That’s our job 
to work where we have 
to work,; under any conditions. 


Onshore and offshore drilling operations 
Pipelines for oil and natural gas 
Underwater pipelines and offshore works 
Erection of petrochemical plants and refineries 


A Company of the ENI Group 
90097 8a*r Donato Milanese (Italy) 
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The way 
Mxitfenjour 
investments 
cotdd change 
the way you 
plan your life 

Ltfateamcfexpertssnwothort 


To got the most from your capital* wise investment 
and "skilled tax planning must go hand in hand. The 
benefit# of such integration can be significant in terms of 
higher net yield* especially where substantial assets are 
involved. 

Firat Investors and Savers Limited, specialising in 
all aspects of financial management* and applying its 
knowledge through a closely-knit team of experts working 
under one roof* offers you the most efficient handling of 
all investment and taxation problems. This individual, 
confidential service covers such important categories as 
portfolio management and personal tax planning; the 
taxation advantages of farming and forestry; mortgages, 
sales and leaseback in respect of property; U.K. and off¬ 
shore Settlements; the use of specialised insurance contracts 
for surtax gnd estate duty mitigation* and the personal or 
compahy taxation problems of directors of private 
compands. 

A meeting with F.I.S. may lead you to the new 
ideas that will bring you higher pet income now and give 
your estktc greater security. 

Firstlnuestors & Savers 
PERSONAL SERVICES 

take the load off your shoulders 

For further information contact A C A Carbon (Ref 1C/7) Fmt Inveiton ft Saver* 
Led., i) Amcaca Square, Ixmdon. BC 3 01 4SS 4P>» <* Hqponal Manager* 
at Bgfflmgfraiti on 136 3470 Mnndwaeer o6r *36 9137 






A member of the J. K Vavaaeeur Group of Gompnniea 



The M MEUA CASTILLA*: 

designed for convention* 

and conferences mmMnlng business wMh pleasure™ 
as successful conventions do. 

In the heart of Madrid, Spain, the finest, most luxurious end hugest 
hotel in Europe, the "MELIA CASTILLA" caters to your every desire. 

The "MELIA CASTILLA" Instant success for your conventions, business 
and pleasure 

4 1000 twin-bedded rooms with private bath, radio and T V 

• Convention and banquet room (without columns), seating up to 
1700 people (simultaneous translation equipment), private meeting 
rooms (for 15-400 persons), secretarial services and private offices 

0 Two restaurants, bars, Cocktail lounges, night clubs, swimming pool, 
saunas, Turkish baths, tehnls courts, parking garage for 500 cars, 
car rental service, extensive shopping arcade 

41 Closed circuit T V and airconditioning throughout the hotel 

Plan your convention wharp your convetotkmers and thdr wives can 
live in one hotel, large enough to hold them all in unmatched luxury, 
FOR ONLY $ 7.50 PER PERSON (in double), a "City" within Europe's 
newest and liveliest convention City, MADRID 

L Your next conventio n i 

V in the “city" custom-built J 

V fwjronl 



MoUe ijji Castile 

The “City" within a City 

Reservations {available through all leading travel agents m your country 
Or* Utell International (U K ] Ltd, Dept X, 18 Banceley St -London, W 1 
Tel. 0t-4B921>5l Qr write to Manuel Coronado, V P Marketing, Melia Hotels 
(Malta Building), ta Princess St, Madrid-8, Spain Tel 2466800, Telex 27333 
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of poverty. He wants to overhaul the 
tax system which, in his view, now 
subsidises big business: free enterprise 
for the poor is his slogan. Above all, 
he wants to unite the poor and the not- 
so-poor, the people who have enough 
to live on but not enough to enjoy 
life, black, white, yellow or broWn. 

Vice President Agnew did Mr 
Dellums a service, and put him in die 
national limelight, by calling him a 
political radical and a supporter of the 
Black Panther party. Mr Dellums is 
indeed a radical but not a terrorist 
or a separatist: he does not reject whites 
or insult them. They worked side- 
by-side with highly sophisticated blacks 
in his competently run headquarters. 
There the bridge-building effort 
culminated a fortnight ago, with the 
endorsement of Mr Dellums by Mr 
Cesar Chavez, the devoted fanatic who 
is winning a decent place in the world 
for California’s Mexican-American 
farm workers. About 10 per cent of 
the district’s inhabitants are Mexicans. 


Put to the vote 

The elections last week for Congress¬ 
men, governors, state legislators and 
a horde of other state and local officials 
were only the tip of a very large ice¬ 
berg. Voters also had to make their 
minds on a daunting list of other 
issues: raising funds for conservation, 
education and housing, lowering the 
voting age, abortions, lotteries, drinking 
laws, constituticmal revisions. In all 
some 400 special propositions were on 
the ballots in 45 states. In answer to 
these referenda the voters made two 
things abundantly clear. They were 
prepared to dig deep into their pockets 
when they thought that the environ¬ 
ment was in danger but, so far as the 
young were concerned, few were pre¬ 
pared to give them the vote. 

After two frugal years when voters 
refused many attempts by the state and 
local governments to faise money they 
turned out to be surprisingly generous 
this year. They approved over, three- 
quarters of the $34 billi o n bona issues 
put forward. Most of this money went 
to projects to control water pollution. 
The largest tingle issue, $750 million 
for tile control of sewage and solid 
waste, was approved in Illinois where 
only two years before an issue for pollu¬ 
tion control worth $1 billion was 
defeated. In California the reception 
was mixed. While Californians agreed 
to let the state borrow over $5do 
million for water control and conserva¬ 
tion they turned down a proposition 


which would have permitted some 
road funds which are collected 
from petrol taxes to be used for the 
control of air pollution and the devel¬ 
opment of mass transport systems. A 
heavy advertising campaign against 
the proposition 'by highway Mia oil 
interests paid off. 

When it came to education and hous¬ 
ing the voters were stingier. Lowering 
the voting age did not fire them with 
much enthusiasm either, Of the 15 
states which put forward such a propo¬ 
sal only five Accepted any lowering 
of the age below 21 and only one, 
Alaska, opted for votes for 18 year olds. 
These sentiments, which are out of 
line with those of Congress, will be 
brushed aside if the Supreme Court 
rules that the Voting Rights Act of 
1970, which is now up for its considera¬ 
tion, is constitutional. 

In other referenda residents of 
Washington came out in favour of 
abortions and in Virginia the. first 
revision of the state constitution in 42 
years was accepted. Drinking laws 
raised the emotional tempo in Kansas 
and Texas, where a big turn-out helped 
to elect a Democratic Senator. In 
Texas the urban voters won out over 
the rural voters and spirits may now 
be sold by the glass but in Kansas die 
laws are to be stricter. 


Satellites at last ? 

If you can’t beat them, join them, 'pie 
Communications Satellite Corporation, 
which has been hoping for about five 
years to be allowed to put up and 
operate a domestic satellite system for 
the United States, has now formally 
accepted that it cannot do it alone. It 
has found a partner, and the most 
powerful one it could get. Comsat is 
joining with the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company to ask the 
Federal Communications Commission 
to allow them to work together in creat¬ 
ing America’s first domestic satellite 
service. Only one other company, 
the Western Union Corporation, 
which handles telegraph and data trans¬ 
missions, has filed an application so far 
for satellite permission. And the Com¬ 
sat-AT&T proposal may be powerful 
enough to blight, if not extinguish. 
Western Union’s ambitions in space. 


The new system could be working 30 
months after the FCC gave formal 



Alaska with telephone and television 
service. (Communications traffic with 


Hawaii comes under Comsat’s inter¬ 
national business, conducted through 
the multinational consortium called 
Intelsat.) Under the new plan, Comsat 
would build three satellites, two to be 
launched! one to be kept as a spare, 
for *<feost of about $114million These 
would belong to Comsat It will also 
ask for permission for a separate system 
for small customers. AT&T, for its part, 
would be the exclusive user and would 
pay the satellite corporation about $30 
million a year for seven years for the 
privilege. 

The huge telephone company would 
use this enormous increase in its long- 
haul transmission (the satellites could 
cany about 14,000 circuits dr 24 tele¬ 
vision channels each) to help it with 
new data and picture telephone services. 
And to catch the satellite signals when 
they came down to earth, AT&T would 
build five earth stations. It would own 
these itself. Thus would seem to end 
the long fight over thti ownership of 
earth stations which, among a hundred 
other things, has plagued the relations 
of the government-created private cor¬ 
poration, Comsat, and AT&T, its 
biggest shareholder and fiercest rival, 
since the early 1960s. The FCC has 
until now insisted that the earth stations 
be jointly owned by the ground-based 
communications carriers and Comsat. 


Gross loss 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN 
N£W JERSEY 

In resoundingly defeating Mr Nelson 
Gross in the race for a Senate seat, the 
incumbent Democrat, Mr Harrison 
Williams, jun, seems to have proved 
that the voters of New Jersey valued 
his liberal record over Mr Gross’s law- 
and-ordet campaign. In fact, Mr Gross 
was hurt not only by the intervention 
of a picturesque independent candidate, 
Mr Joseph Job, the Republican sheriff 
of Bergen county, but also by the 
contradiction between his original criti¬ 
cal attitude towards the Administration 
and his campaign conversion to the 
Nixon theme of law-and-order. (Mr 
Gross, although Republican, opposed 
the nominations of judge HaynsWorth 
and Judge Carswell for the Supreme 
Court and the sending of troops into 
Cambodia.) The about-face Was’ so 
flagrant that voters could not help 
noticing and they apparently were 
unwilling to surrender a Senator with 
two terms of seniority to his credit 
Mr Williams’s landslide extended even 
into counties normally regarded as 
Republican strongholds. 
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PITTSBURGH 

NOTIONAL 

BONK 


UD 


Your Passport 
to Pittsburgh... 
the industrial 
center of the 
United States 


When you're doing business in the States, don’t overlook 
Pittsburgh. 

We house the headquarters of sixty-nine major industrial 
corporations: fourteen of those are among the 500 largest in 
the United States with invested capital of $10,023,570,000. 

Pittsburgh Is the heart of America’s largest industrial con¬ 
centration; responsible for thousands of products. Pittsburgh 
National serves this complex market. We understand the area; 
know fts companies and its people. Putting you in touch with 
the decision makers is our business. When doing business In 
Pittsburgh, call on Pittsburgh National Bank. 



PITTSBURSH NRTIONRL BANK 


Head office- 
Pittsburgh. Pa, 16230 





Nassau Branch European Representative Office 

P.O, Box 4292, Nassau 20 Place Venddme 
Bahamas Paris ler, France 

Phone: 2*1949 Phone-742-97-B9 

Cable- PITTSBANK Cable: PITTSBANK 

Telex: 23-841 


Our. 

service 



The welcome on a Ghana Airways 
flight is traditional. As you step into the 
plane you feel as relaxed as though you were 
at home. 

Those small extra attentions lavished 
on our passengers by the warm and friendly 
Ghanaian hostesses make all the difference 
to your flight. 

When this quality and service is 
added to the smooth, effortless luxury of a 
VC 10, the 61 hour journey from London to 



GShmnm'^rAKImrmys 

In association with B.O.A.C. 
$or full information contact your travel agent or 
GhanaAirwaya, 12 , Old Bond Street, London, W.l. 

Tel: 01-499 0201/7 
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A bright new plant. Never produced before. Special nickel steels. 

Pollution-free. By anyone. And very special nickel steels. 

Some four big city blocks long. Iron-nickel pellets. Iron-nickel pellets. 

Over 10 storeys high. About 300,000 tons a year. A technical breakthrough product. 

In central Canada's Sudbury district. For the world's hungry steelmakers. Unique. Tested. Proved. 

Costing $35 million. To help make nickel alloy steels. From Falconbridge, only. 

To make unique pellets. Nickel stainless steels. 

FALCONBRIDGE 

Toronto Canada 



Falconbridge ia tha growing hub of an international 
mining and industrial group of companies producing—besides 
mckai—many eras, minerals, metals and other basic products 



A new flag for Europe? 


A lot of people would like to see a new flag go up 
in Brussels. 

Many people would like to see it stay where it is. 

Maybe no man is an island, but you put a good few 
on an island and the result is a pretty insular attitude. 

It’s worth remembering this. Now. 

While we are negotiating conditions of entry into 
the European Economic Community. 

While discussions and arguments range from 
Agricultural costs to Industrial benefits. 

While short terms are outweighed by long terms. 

While living standards, growth rates and national 
products per head are subjected to endless comparison. 

Because public attitudes in a democracy can 
affect the most carefully laid plans. 

We don’t attach too much importance to every twist 
and turn of the public opinion polls. 

However we will present the economic, political 
and social problems of going into Europe as (or even 
before) they arise. 

Keeping you informed in greater depth than any 
other newspaper. 

Which makes a daily and personal copy of the 
Financial Times a basic necessity. 

After all, if you don’t get your information bright, 
early and first hand, chances are your competitors will. 

And you’d be up against it in your market. A 

FT the busy man’s newspape^/^f 
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IMI 


ISTITUTO MOBILIARE ITALIANO 

(Established In 1931) 

VIALE DELL'ARTE, ROME, ITALY 
Subscribed capital and reserves Lit 241,133 m 


A CREDIT INSTITUTE SPECIALISED IN EXTENDING MEDIUM AND LONG TERM FINANCE TO 

INDUSTRY AND TO PUBLIC UTILITIES. 


Mam figures as of March 31, 1970 


Loans outstanding 
Bonds 

Foreign borrowings 


Lit 3,025,260 m £2,017 m 

Lit 2,196,181 m £1,464 m 

Lit 343,196 m - £ 229 m. 


1M1 operates through 

—the extension of loans and other credit transactions, including the financing of investments assisted by Government incentives and 
interest contributions both for medium and small enterprises and for new ventures in the South of Italy and other development areas, 
—the financing of industrial research and development, 

—the acquisition of equity participations, 

—the terms financing of export of capital goods, 

—the assumption of trusteeships. 

1M1 raises funds on the Italian and foreign capital markets, principally by floating bonds which are widely popular with investors and saveis 
IMI’s experience and credit facilities are a\ailable to foreign concerns willing to make productive investments in Italy 


Representative Offices in Washington, Zurich, Brussels, Mexico City 

Branch Offices m Milan, Turin, Genoa, Padua, Venice Florence, Bari, Naples, Catania 


BANCA DEL FRIUU 

Societa per Azioni—Established in 1872 
Capital Lit. 600.000.000 
Reserves Lit. 2.760.000.000 

Head Office and General Management: 

UDINE—via Vittorio Veneto, 20 

Cable address: Friulbanca Telex: 46152 Friplban 

FULLY AUTHORIZED FOR FOREIGN 
EXCHANGE TRANSACTIONS 

4 Agencies in Udine 

63 Branches throughout the Provinces of Udine— 
Trieste (in town)—Gorizia—Pordenone—Venezia 

—Treviso—Belluno 


REGIONAL CREDIT INSTITUTION 
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Johnson Matthey (Bankers) Limited 

Member of the London Gold Market Authorised Dealer in Gold and Silver Coin 



■ Domestic and overseas current and deposit accounts 

■ Advances 

■ Commercial letters of credit 

■ Documentary collections 

■ Bills discounted 
a Foreign exchange 

■ Acceptance credits 

■ Securities 

■ Good delivery gold bars and silver bars 

■ Small gold bars 

■ Small silver bars 

■ Overseas refining contracts 

■ Trading in coins 

■ Handling service and storage facilities for bullion and 
other valuables 


Johnson Matthey (Bankers) limited IB King Street, London, EC2V8ED 

Telephone 01-606 7453 Telex 884491 Cables Mattheyban London Telex 

73 Hatton Garden, London. EC1P1AE 

Telephone 01-406 6989 Telex 21466 Cables Matthey London Telex 
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statewide 

nationwide 

worldwide 


That’s Union Bank Covering America's 
moat heavily populated state from Sap Diego 
taSan Francisco and points in between 
Assets of $2 billion Headquarters in Los Angeles 
Not the World's largest But one of the 
world's finest Union Bank A special kind of 
service from a most unusual bank 


UNION! 

bankJ 

IA Unionnmenoa Company 


International taking Division: 

Fifth and Figueroa • Los Angeles 
Montgomery and Sacramento * San Francisco 


International BranOh Office: Nassau 


International ftepreseptayve Office: Mexico City 


AfllHate Banka: Bknque Occidentals* Fans 
Bank van Embpen Amsterdam 

ReelBOnt Advisors: Amsterdam • Buenos Aires • Caracas 
Djakarta» Essen • Hong Kong • Lima • London • Lusaka 
Madrid • Manila • Nairobi • Panama City • Paris 
Rio de Janeiro • Rome • Seoul • Singapore • Stockholm 
Sydney • Taipei * Tel Aviv • Tokyo • Vienna 
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Ufilec Trust Company Limited 

Merchant Banl<ers 

• current and deposit accounts 

• short- and medium-term finance 

• bridging finance 

• public issues 

• investment management services 

• mergers, acquisitions and 
general corporate consultancy 

108 Cannon Street, London, EC4 

Telephone 01-626 8681. Telex 262860/88334. 




ALL BUSINESS 
IS LOCAL 

Of course, and a knowledge of 
the local market Is essential if you 
are to make a successful deal. 
Perhaps you would like to get in 
touch with an efficient agent or a 
local manufacturer? Take advan¬ 
tage of our Trade Information 
Department, some 20.000 do so 
every year. 

No wonder! D.n.C. has 6.000 cor¬ 
respondents all over the world. 
Just ask your own bank. It is most 
likely one of them. 



Den norske Creditbank 

Oslo — Norway 
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MEXICO 

BANCO BE COMERCIO SLA. 

has established a direct transatlantic link to commercial, industrial and financial interests in 
Europe. The new London office offers improved access to the expert services throughout the 
Republic of Mexico of Latin America’s largest private financial organisation. 


.import-export 

financing 

portfolio and direct investments 


HENRI E. MOQUETTE 

Representative for U.K. & Europe, 80 Gracechurch Street, 
London EC3 
Telephone: 01-626 3511 
Telegrams: “COMERBANCO LONDON EC3” 

Telex: 886492 


BANCO DE COMERCIO S.A. AND SUBSIDIARY BANKS PLUS: 
FINANCIERA BANCOMER, S.A. 

(Financial Corporation) 

H1POTECARIA BANCOMER, S.A. 

(Mortgage Bank) 

SEGUROS DE MEXICO BANCOMER, S.A. 

(Insurance Corporation) 



K.S.C. KUWAIT 

Capital and Reserves KD. 3,915.870 
Total Assets KD. 81,163,719 


HEAD OFFICE: ABDULLAH SALIM STREET KUWAIT 

TELEGRAPHIC ADORES*; GULFBANK KUWAIT TELEX. 001 TELEPHONE: 22076 

BRANCHES: Puked A Selem Street, Commercial Area No 9, Salmiah, Abbasiak. Fahahool, Shuwaiki, Havyalli, Sharq, West Udaihyah, Sha'ab 

With o world-wide network of correspondents and extensive knowledge of 
local markets The Gulf Bank offers a complete range of banking facilities in Kuwait. 
For expeditious service with traditional care and courtesy contact. 


THE GULF BANK K.S.C., P.0. BOX 3200, KUWAIT, ARABIA 
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NEW 


NATIONAL BANK OF GRHCE 

Established 1841 

THE OLDEST AND LARGEST GREEK BANK 


31.8.1970 

TOTAL ASSETS: Dr.71,327m (£991m) 
TOTAL DEPOSITS: Dr.45,860m (£637m) 
CREDITS GRANTED: Dr.35,656m (£495m) 
of which Dr.24,511m (£340m) to industry 
CAPITAL AND RESERVES: 

Dr. 1,729m (£24m) 

OVER 260 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT GREECE 

IN LONDON: 48-50 St. Mary Axe, E.C.3 
and Tottenham Court Road W1P 9LA 
IN CYPRUS: Nicosia, Limassol, Famagusta, 
Lamaca, Morfu, Paphos 

Representative Offices in Paris, 

Frankfurt and Chicago 
In Chicago: NATIONAL BANK OF GREECE 
208 South La Salle Str, III. 60604 


AFFILIATED BANKS 

ATLANTIC BANK OF NEW YORK 

Head Office: 960 Avenue of the Americas, NEW YORK 
Branches at: 123 William Street, New York 
and 29-10 Ditmars Blvd. Astoria, N.Y. 

THE SOUTH AFRICAN BANK OF ATHENS LTD 

Johannesburg: Head Office: 103 Fox Street 
Downtown Branch: Corner Banket 
and Kotze Streets, Hillbrow 
Cape Town: Exchange Place 
Durban: 20 Field Street 

TRADER'S CREDIT BANK 

3 Santaroza Street, Athens 

MORTGAGE BANK 

38 Stadiou Street, Athens 

NATIONAL INVESTMENT BANK 
FOR INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 

6 Sophocleous StrSet, Athens 


The scope broadens 

"Manufacturing now a rapidly expanding sector... 
Contribution to national wealth has huge potential..." 

This is a new New Zealand, adjusting confidently to a 
world of changing market needs. Thinking afresh. 
Broadening all the time. 

We know because we are there, well placed to help you 
keep abreast of things. Export ? Investment ? 

Call us when you need us. 

Meanwhile, why not study a copy of the latest edition 
of our 'Review of the Economic Situation in New Zealand' 
or our booklet 'Investing in New Zealand' ? They are 
yours for the asking. 

Over 200 branches and agencies 

throughout New Zealand. 
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A Brief Outline of Recent 
Developments in the Greek Economy 

By Mr. Dem. Galanis 
Governor, Bank of Greece 


High rates of growth in national income and investment 

During the current year the Greek economy continued to realise 
high rates of increase in national income and fixed capital formation 
in an environment of satisfactory price stability and overall balance- 
of-payments equilibrium. 

Industrial production was 10.9 per cent higher in the first half of 
1970 than in the corresponding period of 1969, compared with 
increases of 10.3 per cent between the first six months of 1969 and 
1968 and 5.2 per cent between the same periods of 1968 and 1967. 
For the whole of 1970 income from secondary production is 
expected to increase by about 11 per cent, while the rise in income 
from primary production and services is set at about 6 per cent for 
each. The growth of the gross national income in real terms, is 
estimated at 7.5 per cent in 1970 as against 8.3 per cent in 1969, 
and 4.9 per cent in 1968. 

For the .third consecutive year,, investment in fixed capital is 
estimated to rise at a rate (about 12 per cent) which is substantially 
higher thah tfip 'target figurq (average annual rate 9.9 per cent) 
envisaged in the Five-year Economic Development Plan for 1968- 
1972. As a result of this rapid growth ip investment, the share of 
fixed capital (formation in gross, national expenditure is expected to 
rise to 24:8 per cent in 1970 agaihst 23.5 per cent in 1969 and 2 1 .3 
per cent in 1966. Furthermore investment in fixed capital shows a 
marked structural improvement in 197Q pwing to an accelerated 
investment activity in manufacturing and infrastructure, as con¬ 
trasted to investment in housing 

Satisfactory price ^ability 

Prices in Greece remain relatively stable. The relevant develop¬ 
ments will appear evin more satisfactory if account is taken of price 
movements in other Countries. During the eight months January- 
August 1970 the averdgr leVel of the consumer price index was 
2*8 per cej^t higher than in the same period of 1969, when it had 
risen by ^ 4,6 per cent 0 ^$’ the corresponding period of 1968. 
Between August 1969 and'Apgust 1970 consumer prices rose by 
9.8 per cent. 

in the balance of payments ’ , 

in the preceding yiars^lmporta, mainly jot capital 
equipment and raw materials, are i^ciqtaiflng at a high rate. Exports, 
particularly of industrial products, however, are increasing even more 
rapidly. Such developments are characteristic of the present stage of 
accelerated economic development in Greece. Invisible receipts, 
especially from tourism, shipping and emigrants' remittances, are 
also expanding rapidly a% rates, exceeding, bn the ^hoie, those 
attainedJri^rByioyAyears. . t , 

jpn the basis of foreign exchange records, importf during the first 
Iht months of 1970 amounted tb $1,072 mllliorf compared with 
Si 6 million in the corresponding period of 1969. During the same 
period exports totalled $369 million as against $303 million in the 
firsy y glftt months of 1969. As stated above, the expansion qf 



exports this year reflects, primarily, a further substantial increase in 
the exports of industrial products, whose share in the total exports 
reached 38 per cent as against a mere 10 per cent in 1966. 

On the whole, therefore, there has been an adverse trade balance 
of $703 million for the period January to August 1970 and this 
compares with a deficit of $613 million for the corresponding period 
of the previous year. On the other hand, because of the 16 per cent 
expansion in invisible receipts the balance on invisibles left a net 
surplus of $402 million, for the period January through August 1970, 
as compared with a net surplus of $347 million in the corresponding 
period of 1969. In this connection, it is worth noting that receipts 
from tourism have registered a sharp increase of 24 per cent during 
the first eight months of 1970 while at the same time emigrants 
remittances have risen, by 20 per cent. Finally, the current account 
deficit for the first eight months of 1970 amounted to $301 million 
as against $266 million of the corresponding period in 1969. 
However, thanks to incoming capital, official gold and foreign ex¬ 
change reserves (totalling $280.4 million) stood on 31st August 
1970 at practically the same level as at the end of August 1969 
($282.8 million). On 15th September 1970, the latest date for which 
data are available, official reserves amounted to an equivalent 
$288 million. This figure is exclusive of the gold sovereigns special 
reserve built up through purchases from the domestic market of 
sovereigns by the Bank of Greece as wail as of Greece's $25 million 
gold tranche with the I.M.F. It should be noted in this respect 
that Greece/(a) has not yet availed herself of the regular I.M.F. 
credit facilities, and (b) repaid $5 million in 1969 and another 
$10 million in 1970 out of the $30 million credit which she received 
in 1966 from the/European Fund (0.E.C.D.). 

Major investment projects with the collaboration of foreign 
capital 

An event of potentially major importance in the field of industrial 
development is the signing in 1970 of agreements between the 
Greek Government and two business concerns of international stand¬ 
ing led by Messrs. Onassis and Niarchos. These agreements envisage 
the construction, in the coming years, of a series of large industrial 
plants valued at more than $800 million. These would be factories 
for alumina, aluminium,.oil refineries, thermo-electric power plants, 
chemical industries, shipyards, etc. 

In addition, during this year, the inflow of foreign venture capital 
increased substantially. Important investments, which are to be 
financed by foreign sources,* are either already in the stage of 
implementation, or in. an advanced stage of planning. To mention 
but a few: the expansion of the PECHlNEY aluminum plant, the 
magnesite plant, the construction of large tourist facilities. Great 
progress is also being made in the electrification of the country with 
the cooperation of foreign capital. As an example, mention is made 
of the new hydro end thethnoidtectric, plants at Polyphyton, 
Ptolemais, iavrion and Megalopolis, which are valued at approx*- 
imately $240 million. The keen interest of foreign capital for invest¬ 
ments Jn Greece reflects the prevailing favourable business 
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conditions, the stability and excellent prospects of the Greek economy 
as welt as thf r effects of the policy aimed at encouraging ptivejta 
business activity, collaboration Vtffo foreign' capital imd Ind 
cdntact with foreign markets, Measura aimmQ at the p^tedmp end 
eftoQ^^pement of foreigri capitalprovidefor,?dts 
fdreign exchanoe. tax exemption^, administr^ti^ facilities, ’ t^e. 
a&ahcemeptof irftrtttnjcture projects, the jntrodutwpn .of . 

todhcotirage. exports, and, the Introduction pf irwtitotjohaf - 

measures, Such as the export credits insurance, the law regarding 
investment companies and mutual funds! etc. 

■ t 

Rapid growth of bank deposits. Currency circulation restrained 

For the third year in supcession/bahV^ espdcWly thpfe 
of a fcavjn^s nature, continue to ii^sia^se in 1970 at S highratj^On 
the Other hand, the currency cirailation and the money supply ate 
rising at a rate below that of the growth af national income. These 
developments reflect changes in incomes on the one hand and, the 
prevailing climate of confidence on It**’.,other. There ,cdhf, be little 
doubt that confidence in national; currency and the future of,,the 
economy is the result of price stability and the existing favourable 
conditkMYromthe point of view of security and social order* . 

During the eight-month period^ January- August 1970, the total 
amount of private deposits inprpased by Dr 11,757 million or 14.7 
per cent as against increases of Dr.9,048 million and Dr.9,625 
million in the corresponding periods of the years 1969 and 1968 
respectively. On- {he other hand, the currency circulation decreased by 
Dr.,682: million during the period 1st January to 15th September 
19“XX whereas beta/pen 15th September 1969 and 15th September 
1970 it had increased py‘Dr.2,449 million or 7.5 per cent. 

Again in 1970 the monetary policy aimed at combining adequate 
financing for an increasing output arid investment without, however, 
permitting monetary expansion to exceed the safety margins called for 
by monetary stability. In particular, appropriate credit measures 
were taken to withhold excessive financing of certain sectors and to- 
channel available resources towards investments and activities of 
higher priority as provided by the Economic Development Plan. 

More specifically in 1970 the following measures were introduced: 

a) The percentage of the sight and savings deposits which the 
commercial banks had to invest in Treasury Bills and Government 
Bonds was raised from 31.5 per cent to 34.5 per cent. This, did not 
entail any change in the existing arrangements by virtue of which part 
of the savings deposits at commercial banks are utilised to finance 
investments in industry, handicrafts, tourism, shipyards, etc. 

b) The Bank of Greece recalled from the commercial banks, part of 
the funds of Public Entities and Insurance Funds which it had 
allocated to them in previous years. 

c) The discount rate of the Bank of Greece which had been increased 
in 1969 by 1^ percentage points to 6.5 per cent, has remained, so 
far, unchanged in 1970. But, there was an increase of approximately 
one percentage point in the rates on advances to domestic and import 
trade, to maritime enterprises to building firms and on loans against 
collateral of Stock Exchange securities. 

d) The interest rate on time deposits in foreign exchange was 
increased by one percentage point, i.e., to levels ranging between 
7 and 8 per cent. 

In the fiscal field, the policy of curtailing consumer expenditure 
for the benefit of the infrastructure projects of tlW'public Investment® 
Programme was continued. For the current year, tpe Budget provides * 
for an increase of 14,1 per cent in current revenue and an increase ' 
of 13.2 per cent in current expenditure. As a result, it is anticipated 
that the contribution of the Current Budget ito tt)e financing pf^e 
Public Investment Programme will reach Dr.3,700 million aa^ against 
Dr.2,866 million in 1969 and Dr.2.207 million in 1$$8, 

It may be noted, that within the month otQctpbejlthe Gpyarnment ^ 
will float another Bond loan of Dr.2,290; teen jpteijsstln 

this loan has already been expressed by Greek nationals, residents or 
non-residents of Greece, and particularly by Greek shipowners,. «vh& 
will pay their subscription to the Loan in foreign exchange. The 
proceeds of this Loan, together with the proceeds of Treasury Bills 
and the Government’s external borrowing, fully ensure that the . 
Public Investment Programme is financed from sound sources. 
September, 1970 
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Someone, somewhere, must have 
got it right 


Never before in peacetime has the 
modern world shared so many prob¬ 
lems. Hijacking, kidnapping, student 
revolutions, violence of all forms : 
these things are happening in a lot of 
places at the same time. But the 
common problems are not only psycho¬ 
logical or sociological, they are econo¬ 
mic as well. The most striking of them 
is the prevalence of inflation among 
industrial countries. In the past it has 
been not unusual for one, two, even a 
handful of major countries to be bat¬ 
tling against inflation ; but not for all 
to be afflicted, and to such an extent 
as at present. The two sets of develop¬ 
ments are not unconnected. At least 
since France’s May days of 1968 the 
aggressiveness behind some strikes 
and labour unrests has frightened 
some governments away from incomes 
policies. 

In their efforts to contain the result¬ 
ing inflation, one government after 
another has applied a squeeze on its 
country’s money supply. The new 
emphasis on monetarism has had two 
conflicting implications. One is that 
talk of countries integrating their 
monetary policies (as the common 
market countries aim to do by 1980) 
has been given a touch of realism by 
the demonstration that countries can 
want to point policies in the same 
direction. On the other hand, the very 
fact of a common goal, that of curing 
inflation, has only shown the pro¬ 
nounced differences between banking 
and credit systems in industrial coun¬ 
tries. This raises the question of 
whether these differences make sense. 
If the aims of financial management 
are converging, should not banking 
systems be doing likewise ? 

But towards which pattern ? English 
banking is traditionally different from 
the continentals’. This is partly because 
the first industrial revolution in Eng¬ 
land in the eighteenth century occurred 
without the help of a modem banking 
system, whereas the opposite was true 
when industrialisation came later in 
Europe. So it is that the banks are 
much more closely tied to long-term 
loans to individual industries and firms 
in much of continental Europe—and 
in other countries, like Japan, which 
have industrialised late. America 
broadly followed the English system. 


Differences go even deeper, from the 
backlash on the banks of differing 
degrees of development of capital 
markets, pension funds, and so on ; 
but more particularly from the owner¬ 
ship of banks. In France, for instance, 
the big deposit banks are state-owned, 
as they are also, although indirectly, in 
Italy. In Belgium ownership is largely 
controlled by holding companies, but 
since these also have an industrial 
empire, there is a strong link with 
corporate clients. In the United States, 
Britain, Germany and Holland share 
ownership of banks is well spread, but 
the power of the German banks puts 
them in a unique position. Almost 
every German company of any size 
includes at least one influential bank 
director on its board and in many in¬ 
stances the chairman will be a banker. 
In Japan there are banking institu¬ 
tions under direct state control and 
even in the private banking sector the 
government has exerted a major in¬ 
fluence in encouraging credit to large- 
scale capital-intensive enterprises: with 
the Bank of Japan acting as a back¬ 
stop, ready to provide credit at all 
times against the collateral of corporate 
securities. 

It is tempting to see a correlation 
between the high postwar economic 
growth rates in Germany and Japan 
and the close banking-industry links in 
these countries. Almost certainly, how¬ 
ever, the low starting point of these 
economies after the war and the hard¬ 
working nature of their citizens were 
more important factors. All the same, 
much of the criticism of such banking 
systems revolves round high-minded 
beliefs in Equity rather than economic 
relevance. The Japanese insist on a 
strong central control and a close 
degree of interaction between public 
and private sectors : their system relies 
on unorthodox banking principles, 
looked at from either the Anglo- 
Saxon or continental European point 
of view. And some observers now 
question whether, by the capital-starva¬ 
tion of their small industries, the 
Japanese may not have done them¬ 
selves a disservice. 

The direct participation by banks 
in the share capital of industrial firms, 
sometimes allowing the banks effec¬ 
tively to control an industry, is aur 
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World's top banks 

Group or main operating bank 

1 Bank of America 

2 First National City 

3 Chase Manhattan 

4 Barclays 

5 Manufacturers Hanover 

6 National Westminster 

7 Morgan Guaranty 

8 Banca Nazionale del Lavoro 

9 Western Bancorporation 
10 Banque Nationale de Paris 

At rarvkao by Fortune 


Country ’ 
United States 
United States 
United State* 
Britain 

United States 
Britain 

United. States 
Italy 

United States 
France 



ill 

10.4 

9.7 
9.0 

8.8 
8.7 
8.3 


other matter. Orthodox bankers say 
that the objects of industrial and finan¬ 
cial policies are frequently not identi¬ 
cal. Large banks in Geimahy which 
hold enormous blocks of industrial 
shares are under some pressure to 
transfer their holdings to special invest¬ 
ment companies whose finance would 
not depend on credit from the parent 
company. While these companies could 
acquire a majority of the equity of a 
business and help develop it, their aim 
would be eventually to sell out at a 
profit. 

The role of banks in industrialisa¬ 
tion is one that obviously intrigues 
every developing country. But there are 
stages in the development of the in¬ 
dustrialised world when the argument 
comes alive again. We have given one 
reason for believing the stage has now 
arrived. Dr Ernst Lehmann, general 
manager of the Bank Leumi Group in 
Israel, selected another in an address 
earlier this year : the great technolo¬ 
gical developments of today demand 
a greater outlay for investment and a 
new international co-operation to pro¬ 
vide it. 

So where is banking going ? In the 
international field, monetary co-opera¬ 
tion among nations has made enormous 


Bank rates 1966-70 



strides in the past generation, even if 
liberal reformers find the pace too 
slow. The special drawing rights in 
the International Monetary Fund (the 
SDRs), which started at the beginning 
of this year, were quite a dramatic 
development. For the first time, money 
has been created literally out of thin 
air and the scheme is working well. 
By comparison, the possibility of form¬ 
ing a single European currency might 
seem simpler if it were not for the big 
hurdle, that involving sovereignty. 
However, as we suggest in the next 
article, on page xv, a common Euro¬ 
pean currency is becoming a closer 
possibility. 

But domestic banking remains for 
the present as nationalistic as ever. 
Provisions for the large international 
corporations are being made increas¬ 
ingly by the internationalisation of 
funds rather than the internationalisa¬ 
tion of banking systems. Banks con¬ 
tinue to go more and more global to 
meet the demands of these - larger 
customers and evade the frustrations 
of domestic regulations ; some of the 
latest developments in jumping boun¬ 
daries are discussed on page xxi. 

Eventually the domestic network 
behind this boundless banking will 
surely be forced into a more standard 
mould. Otherwise, some of the new 
demands being made on it make little 
sense. The tie-up, for instance, 
announced last month, between 
France’s second largest clearing bank, 
Credit Lyonnais, and Germanys third 
largest, the Commerzbank, must fall 
short of a merger sq long as the French 
bank remains nationalised. What that 
mould should be may be determined 
when lessons of the past year have been 
digested, a year in which ,major central 
bankers caught their breath, not for 
fear of another horrifying monetary 
crisis, but, because the liquidity problem 
had taken on a new meaning. 
A year or so ago, if you had 
talked of. it, it would have been 
assumed you were referring, to. a short¬ 
age of international liquidity; Now .it 
would be taken , for granted that you 
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meanH the ?barp squeeae on the cash 
resources of many firms and the threat 
of a crisis of confidence if some im¬ 
portant firms were to go bust 
Wall Street’s nerves were badly 
shaken by the affair of Penn Central 
and several other less highlighted col¬ 
lapses. But the speed with which the 
American monetary authorities then 
acted shows that governments cannot 
apply a precise formula for running 


INTERNATIONAL BANKING 

an economy. ThO' Federal Reserve's 
easing of monetary policy at that point 
was almost certainly influenced by the 
need to try to calm opinion after Penn 
Central. It may turn out to have been 
the right move at the right time for 
American economic policy as a whole ; 
but success in terms of curbing inflation 
without a real recession, if it does come, 
will have been won with the aid of 
luck bom out of temporary fright. 


xv 


Manoeuvres on the 
international front 


Central bankers and other guardians 
of the international monetary scene, 
like Mr Pierre-Paul Schweitzer, the 
managing director of the International 
Monetary Fund, say thankfully that the 
past 12 months have been the most 
peaceful for some time. They arc 
hugely pleased with the start of the new 
scheme for increasing international 
liquidity through special drawing 
rights (SDRs) in the International 
Monetary Fund ; the first allocation of 
SDRs on January ist was accepted 
bv all except ten members of the Fund, 
and the experts maintain that 
countries have accepted them as a 
normal reserve asset alongside tradi¬ 
tional ones. 

The distinguishing and novel feature 
of SDRs is that their supply is deter¬ 
mined by an assessment by the IMF, 
agreed by members, of the general need 
for additional reserves in the world. 
SDRs are essentially entries in a special 


account in the books of the IMF ; hol¬ 
ders of them can use their balances to 
meet deficits in their overseas payments 
and can use up the whole lot in one 
fell swoop if they wish, provided they 
maintain over a five-year period an 
average balance in SDRs equal to 30 
per cent of their cumulative allocations. 

But the fact that SDRs carry only 
i£ per cent interest does not make them 
a particularly attractive substitute for 
gold to those central bankers who still 
believe there is nothing to beat the solid 
bars ; and certainly it is not enough for 
those countries who want to squeeze the 
most income they can from their assets. 
So the IMF may be complacent when 
it talks about the surprising smooth¬ 
ness with which the scheme has worked 
in its first year. True, in the first eight 
months experience of SDRs, most 
countries have not shown themselves 
quick to part with this new asset 
(see table, page xxi). But several of the 


SDRs are helping, but 1971 
could have its currency 
troubles, especially if funds 
flow back into the Eurodollar 
market. However, the major 
issue in international money 
matters is where the common 
market is going 
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Planner Warner ; thanksgiver Schiller ; dreamer Martin 



less developed countries have leapt on 
the idea of using them for repayment of 
drawings from the IMJ’s •‘•general 
account. Among countries that quickly 
used up ail their first allocation of 
SDRs were Greece, Turkey, Jugoslavia, 
Colombia, Jamaica, Uruguay, Iran, 
Israel, Burma, the Sudan and Tunisia. 

While the creation of SDRs has 
undoubtedly injected some confidence 
into the international monetary atmos¬ 
phere this year, the biggest stabiliser 
was the realignment of the French 
franc and the German mark last year. 
With no major European currency 
obviously drastically out of line, the 
speculators have had much less of a 
ball this year. Dr Karl Schiller, the 
German minister for economic affairs, 
went so far as to say, at the annual 
meeting of the International Monetary 
Fund m Copenhagen less than two 
months ago: 11 the temptation is great 
to feel like the peasants in the last 
movement of Beethoven’s great 
pastoral symphony ; happy and thank¬ 
ful that the thunderstorm of the 
currency crisis in the past two years 
has passed. Germany has tried to 
contribute to clearing the skies.” 

Against this background, the noises 
being made in some quarters at the 
Copenhagen meeting in favour of 
introducing more flexibility into the 
exchange rate mechanism really had 
little chance of being heard. Sadly it 
still seems to be true that any major 
international monetary reform will 
come only at the point of a gun, when 
a crisis is on hand. But there are two 
types of manoeuvring that could be 
of considerable significance to the 
financial markets in 1971.. 

One is in the Eurodollar (or more 
comprehensively the Eurocurrency) 
market in which there have been huge 
swings this year. During 1969 the 
Eurodollar market expanded by about 
*50 per cent, from $25 bihion^to $37^ 
billion (aiip the total Eurocurrency, 
market by a similar proportion, from 
about $30 bilUon to $45 billion). The 
H factpr bc^Jlfe jm. 


the heavy demand for Eurodollars by 
j foreign branches of American conUn^r- 
ciai banks, especially in the firtt" half 
of 1969 (of the $12^ billion increase 
in Eurodollar liabilities ip 1969, $8^ 
billion occurred in the first six months, 
with much of this supply being 
channelled to the American commercial 
banks). The rate of increase was 
curtailed in the second half of 1969 
following the announcement that, with 
effect from September’ 1969, a 10 per 
cent reserve requirement was to be 
imposed on American bank liabilities in 
foreign branches above the average 
outstanding in the four weeks ended 
May 28, 1969. 

Biut much the biggest brake of late 
on Eurodollar borrowings by American 
banks came from the suspension by the 
Federal Reserve Board, on June 13, 
1970, of the ceiling on interest rates 
payable by its member banks on certi¬ 
ficates of deposits in denominations of 
$100,000 or more with maturities of 
30-89 days. Until last month the big 
American banks were content to trim 
their intake from the Eurodollar 
market to the level at which it ceased 
to attract compulsory reserve require¬ 
ments in the United States. Now 
several of the big banks, including tfie 
First National City Bank and the 
Chemical Bank, worried by the high 
cost of their Eurodollar borrowings, 
have dropped their borrowings below 
the so-called base, thereby incurring 
the penalty of being re-rated at a lower 
level for reserve requirements. The 
game in all this, which is a manoeuvre 
and a half, is to let the talk about 
running down Eurodollar balances far 
.exceed the ,action—in vthe hope that, 
interest rates will be brought down 
faster than they would otherwise have 1 
been. 

When American banks reduce their, 
borrowings in the Eurodollar market 
the deficit on the American balance bf 
, payments of official • settlements is 
' increased. Management of central 
banking operations has undoubtedly 
the movements of 
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The speciality of 
thehouse: 

medium-term 
Eurocurrency finance 


Rothschild Intercontinental Bank 
applies major resources to 
the provision of medium-term 
Eurocurrencies We were established 
by leading banks to he the 
specialists in this now and increasingly 
important field of finance. 

Our eight member banks have 
invaluable Connections in key areas 
over the world - London, Paris, 
Amsterdam, Brussels, Geneva, 

Zurich, Sydney, Cleveland, Houston 
and Seattle, 

We give service characterised 
by flexibility; fepeed and discretion 
Many international organisations 
are findiRg this to their advantage. 

So can you by calling 

Rothschild Intercontinental. 
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RANK LIMITED , 

22 Old Broad Street, London, EC2 
Te,^ 1 Setklncwj 

K H- RothacWM & Son*. i 
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Why is it so hard 
for multinational 
companies to get all 
the currencies 
they need 
on a single line 
of credit? 



Tty this test on your bank. 

Call up and ask if you can take down 
your line of credit in Eurodollars, non¬ 
resident sterling, and three different local 
currencies—drachmas, rupiahs, and N. T. 
dollars. 



All at the same time. 

Chances are, you’ll get a mixed an¬ 
swer. “Yes” on the Eurodollars and non-resi¬ 
dent sterling. “No” on the local currencies. 

Because most banks don’t have 
foreign branches. And without a branch 
or subsidiary in a country, a bank can’t 
directly lend the local currency. 

At American Express International 
Banking Corporation, you can get a global 
line of credit We can lend you Eurodollars. 
Non-resident currencies. And a wide 
range of local currencies. 

All on a single line of credit 

Only five or six banks in the world 
offer you this much flexibility. We can do it 
because we have 48 branches and offices 
of subsidiaries. In 17 countries. Six in Ger¬ 
many, four in Pakistan, and three in India. 
To name just a few. 

With this worldwide system, we can 
adjust your line of credit to fit the needs of 
your business. We can even switch your 
currencies at the end of loan periods to ad¬ 
just to a change in your needs. Or in the 
risks or costs of foreign exchange. 

In fact we’ll be glad to review your 
choices of currency regularly, lb help you 
get the right currencies in the right places. 
At the right time. 

Which brings us to our philosophy of 
international banking. We don’t think it’s 
enough just to help you do business. We 
want to help you do it profitably. 


American Express International Banking Corporation has 48 branches and subsidises handling all types of banking transactions 
all over the world. We’re in these major SwanHai oentres: Amsterdam, Athens (8). Basle, Bombay, Bremen, Brussels, Calcutta, 
Cannes, Chittagong. Dacca, Djakarta, Diisseldorf, Florence, Frankfurt, Geneva, The Hague, Hamburg. Heidelberg, Hong Kong, 
KawmH, Kowloon (8), Lahore, Lausanne, London, Lucerne, Lugano, Milan, Monte Carlo, Munich, Naples, New Delhi, Nice, 
Okinawa (8), Paris (8), Piraeus, Rome, Rotterdam, S&lonlca, Taipei, Tokyo, Venice (8), Vienna, Zurich. 

International Headquarters: 65 Broadway, New York. London Branch: 25 Abchurch Lane, London, EC4. Tel (01) 6282741 
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As investment and 
merchant bankers for 
Latin America we 
offer specialised credit 
and financial services, 
which include operating 
a two-way market in 
Latin American short 
and medium term paper. 
These services are 
backed by the Deltec 
Group’s network 
of offices throughout 
Latin America. 



! IRANIANS’ 
BANK 

| ASSOCIATED WITH HIST NATIONAL CITY BANK 

i Head Office 

| 285 Hafez Avenue, 

1 Tehran, Iran 


THE 


■MMIr 


BANKING 

CORPORATION 


LIMITED 


Affiliate of Deltec International Limited 


Chairman of the Board and President 

ABOL HASSAN EBTEHAJ 


Complete international banking operation* 
Executive and Truetee Service 


European Representatives: 

Deltec Anval $A, 4 Coleman Street 
London EC2 
Telephone (Ql) 628 0331 

10 Avenue de la Gare, Lausanne 
Telephone (021) 221741 

and in Argentina, Brazil, Chile 
Colombia, Mexico, Peru, Venezuela. Uruguay 
France, Spain, Switzerland, USA 



2 With its experienced management Iranians* Bank 
|j is in a unique position to offer advice and guidance 
|j on business operations and investment projects ip 
= 1 Iran. 
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the huge amounts of funds in the 
Eurocurrency market. Until September 
anyway, the heavy return flow of funds 
to the Eurodollar market had been 
absorbed fairly comfortably because 
the British, French and Italians repaid 
debts to the American Treasury and 
the Federal Reserve System. Now that 
phase is over. The big question is 
whether the major surplus countries, 
Germany, and Japan, can be per* 
suaded to go on holding more 
dollars. If the gambling Euromoney is 
pulled back to Europe and is looking 
around for a good hole, there are still 
some undervalued exchange rates for it 
to bid up, the Gennan mark and the 
Dutch guilder being the most obvious. 

But what, in the meantime, will the 
common market countries be doing 
about their currencies ? This leads 
to the second piece of manoeuvring. 
The common market countries have 
agreed to reduce, for an experimental 
period, the exchange dealing margins 
in their own interchanges: to 0.6 per 
cent either side of parity, instead of 
the present 0.75 per cent. Behind the 
scenes, some good Europeans are 
rubbing their hands with glee because 
they think this move will throw up 
difficulties in the foreign exchanges 
which will force the common market 
countries towards a more integrated 
economic policy. Any such integrated 
economic policy will initially be mainly 
an integrated monetary policy. Govern¬ 
ments are going to be less willing to 
move towards coordinated changes in 
tax policies, especially just before 
elections, than governors of central 
banks are going to be to move towards 
coordinated control over their money 
supplies. 

Some of the proposals for progress 
towards monetary union in the Six, 
made by the committee under Mr 


Hm SDR account 


(Million units, equivalent to million US doKara) 


United States 

Britain 

Germany 

France 

India 

Canada 

Japan 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Australia 

Belgium 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Other industrial Europe 
Other developed areas 
Other less developed 
TOTAL 


Allocation 

Poeftion 


January 1 

1970 

end'Auoust 

1970 

Changa 

866.9 

861.2 


40§J 

289.2 

- 120.7 

201.6 

260.1 

+ 48.5 

165.6 

167.4 

+ 1.9 

126.0 

78.6 

- 47.5 

124.3 

144.7 

+ 20.4 

121.8 

142.5 

+ 20.7 

106.0 

76 jB 

- 29.4 

87.4 

112,4 

+ 26.0 

84.0 

89.0 

+ 6.0 

70.9 

93.9 

+ 23.0 

58.8 

59.1 

+ 0.3 

68.8 

62.3 

+ 3.6 

122.8 

123.8 

4- 1.0 

200.8 

166.6 

- 44.3 

609.6 

364.7 

-264.8 

3,414.0 

3,160.9 

-263.2 


Pierre Werner of Luxemburg, have 
been made with an eye on this possi- 
bility that regular meetings of the 
governors of Europe's central banks 
could cjuite quickly develop into some* 
thing like a federal reserve system for 
Europe. And in this year’s lecture in 
honour of Per Jacobsson, the first man¬ 
aging director of the International 
Monetary Fund, in Basle on Septem¬ 
ber 14th, Mr William McChesney 
Martin, the former chairman of 
America's Federal Reserve System, 
talked about moving towards a world 
central bank. 

There are obviously far-reaching 
implications for sterling in the plans 
for closer monetary integration in the 
common market. If a European 
currency is to challenge the dollar as a 
reserve currency, it could be a serious 
matter for the City of London, with its 
major participation in the Eurodollar 
market, if Britain were not to enter the 
common market. Some of the implica¬ 
tions are being realised far too slowly. 


The multinational 


merry-go-round 

In the arena of international banking 
the battle lines ace substantially drawn 
by the participants themselves. Given 
that governments have nowhere sur¬ 
rendered their sovereignty and do 
interfere with what is taking place on 
their home ground—sometimes rudely 
—big banks nonetheless have a large 
measure of discretion about where and 
how to deploy themselves in much of 
Europe and some important regions of 
the United States (the states of New 


York and California). Europe, of course, 
is where the action is and will continue 
to be at least so long as the Americans 
maintain the interest equalisation tax 
and foreign direct investment controls 
which President Johnson intensified on 
January 1, 1968, and which President 
Nixon has had no opportunity (if in 
all probability the continuing inclina¬ 
tion) to abolish. The bread and batter 
of big American banks abroad still 
comes from ministering to the hanking 


More leading banks Hava 
joined forces to form Euro¬ 
market intermediaries, and 
more of these are taking on the 
shape of international merchant 
banks. But some obvious 
candidates have no wish to he 
recruited 



needs of the massive American-owned 
companies with worldwide operations. 
To this, however, must now be added 
the servicing of governments, public 
utilities and leading companies of a 
wide range of nationalities—mostly 
from their London staging posts. 

In recent years the most revolution¬ 


ary development of international 
private banking business has been 
medium-term lending, sandwiched be¬ 
tween the standard, though by no 
means precisely defined, activities of 
the commercial and investment banks. 

The late 1960s produced evidence 
that on an international scale this 


Multinational line-up 


Bank, bate and when started Shareholders Total Capital 

assets* Subscribedt 
Cmn £mn 


Atlantic International 
(London, 1969) 

Banco di Napoli; de Neuflize, 
Sohlumberger, Mallet; F. van 
Lanschot; Charterhouse, Japhet & 
Thomesson ; National Shswmut; 
Manufacturers National; United 
California, First Penneylania. 

30 


Banque Europ6enne de 
Credit a Moyen Ter me 
(Brussels, 1967) 

Amsterdam-Rotterdam; Commer¬ 
cial© Italians; Credit Lyonnais; 
Deutsche, Midland; Samuel 
Montagu; Soci6t6 G6n6rale 

(France) ; Soc. G6n6rale de 
Banque (Belgium). 


10.4 

Banque Occidental 
(Peris, 1969) 

Soci6t6 Gen6rale Fonciere; Union 
(LA) ; Central National (Cleve¬ 
land) 

17 

1.6 

European-American Banking 
Corporation 

(New York, 1968) 

Miidland, Amsterdam-Rotterdam, 
Deutsche, Soci6t6 Gen. de Banque. 

137.4 

7.9 

Euro.-Am. Bank and Trust 
Co 

(New York, 1968) 

ditto. 

46.8 

4.8 

Intercontinental Banking 
Services 

(London, 1968) 

Barclays; Chartered ; Lloyds ; 
Lloyds & Bolaa; Australia & New 
Zealand. 

9.9 

35 

International Commercial 
(London, 1967) 

Commerzbank, Hong Kong & 
Shanghai; Irving Trust; National 
Westminster. 

270 

11 

London Multinational 
(London, 1970) 

Barings; Chemical Bank; Credii 
Suisse; Northern Trust. 


4 

Manufacturers Hanover Ltd 
(London, 1969) 

Manufacturers Hanover Trust; 
N. M. Rothschild; Riunione 
Adriatica di Sicurte. 

24 

1.3 

Miklland and International 
(London, 1964) 

Midland; Commercial Bank of 
Australia; Standard; Toronto- 
Dominion. 

483 

10 

Rothschild Intercontinental 
(London, 1969) 

N. M. Rothschild; Banque Roth¬ 
schild; Banque Lambert; Pierson 
Heldring & Pierson; Banque 
Priv6e; National City (Cleveland); 
First City National, Houston; 
Seattle First National. 

135 

1.6 

Scandinavian 
(London, 1969) 

Skandinaviaka Benken; Danake 
Landsmansbanik; Danake Provins- 
bank; Nordieka Foreningebanken; 
Bergen* Privatbank; Landebanki 
Islands. 

67 

3.1 

Soci6t6 Financiers 
Europftervne 

jParie and Luxemburg# 

Barclays; Bank of America; 
Banque National de Paris; 
Dresdner; Banos Naz del Lauoro 
Algemene Bank NV. 

84 

13.4 

United International 
(London, 1970) 

Crockef-Citizens; Banco di Roma; 
Bank of Nova Scotia; Mesa and 
Hope; Banque Francsise du 
Commerce Exterieur; Credit du 
Nord; Bayerische Hypotheken-und 
WSchaefbank; Williams 61 Glyn'e 


3.2 

Western American 
(London, 1968) 

Hembree; Security Padfit; Welle 
Fargo; National Bank of Detroit. 

206 

13 
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merchant banking function might in 
time be dominated by that new breed, 
the multinational banks (see table). A 
dozen or more of these partnerships 
between old established banks of differ¬ 
ent nationalities had been set up in 
London, Paris and Brussels ; and more 
were on the way. In the event two 
others have already been bom in 1970. 
The Swiss have come in for the first 
time, Credit Suisse joining American 
and British partners to form London 
Multinational, which opened its doors 
on July 6th with plans to engage in a 
full merchant bank service. Eight 
other banks, embracing French, 
Canadian, Italian and Dutch interests 
as well as British and American, have 
spawned United International which is 
also based in London. 

At least four other multinationals 
are in the pipeline : Midland has just 
teamed up again with its European- 
American Banking partners to estab¬ 
lish European Banks 1 International in 
Brussels, with plans to cd-ordinate and 
promote common activities; Orion 
and the twin Orion Term is being set 
up by National Westminster, Chase 
Manhattan and German and Canadian 
participants ; and that of which Lon¬ 
don merchant bank Keyser Ullmann 
has given notice, hopefully drawing in 
five American partners. There will al¬ 
most certainly be others, if not this year 
then next. Looking for new fields to 
conquer, the Midland and six other 
banks (including a Japanese partner 
for the first time—Fuji) have said they 
will set up Euro-Pacific Finance, based 
in Melbourne. A different sort of 
multinational bank is to be found 
in Switzerland where the Paravicini 
Bank is teamed up with nine large 
companies (including Boeing and C. T. 
Bowring) in Berne’s Bank for Invest¬ 
ment and Credit. 

But what has also grown much 
clearer this year and is certainly just 
as interesting is that not everybody 
intends taking the multinational road 
to greatness in the international 
market. Some are definitely set on 
other ways; the whole market is still 
in its formative stages right down to 
its institutional structure. 

The biggest banks divide up between 
those which have opted for member¬ 
ship of consortia (National Westmin¬ 
ster, a shareholder of International 
Commercial and Orion) and those 
which show no interest in the idea, 
probably because they copsider then)' 
selves strong enough in all relevant 
parts of the world to launch their own 
subsidiaries or simply divisions to 
handle medium-term lending and other 



Come for a dip In 

our Euro-dollar pool 


If you want a big international loan, come to a big 
international bank group: the National Westminster. 
Through its subsidiary, Westminster Foreign Bank 
Ltd., the National Westminster can produce the fi¬ 
nance you need for overseas expansion or investment. 

Through its wide international financial network, 
the National Westminster can provide Euro-dollar 
loans or other currency finance on the scale you need 
in any country in the world. 

Make use of the big international expertise of a big 
international bank group. We’ll be glad to help. 

3. National Vfestminstser Bank 
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merchant banking functions (notably 
Morgan Guaranty and also the First 
National City Bank). Other giants 
(Bank of America and Barclays) may 
be members of a consortium with 
strictly limited aspirations. 

Hie lesser giants show just as much 
diversity. Chemical Bank (sixth in the 
United States) has decided to team up 
with the other founders of London 
Multinational. Bankers Trust now has 
its own wholly-owned merchant bank¬ 
ing subsidiary in London (Bankers 
Trust International) which sees its 
future both on and off-short. Among 
British banks, Midland has been an 
enthusiastic multinationaKst from the 
beginning. Lloytto is at the moment 
conceivably fashioning a particularly 
effective instrument in the restructuring 
of its external interests: by absorbing 
the Bank of London and South 
America it seems—on paper at any 
rate—to be establishing the nucleus of 
yet another hybrid, a multinational 
merchant (or multipurpose) bank 
firmly under British control (the mino¬ 
rity interest is American, the Mellon 
Bank). For this there is the precedent 
of a successful multinational controlled 
by American interests, Manufacturers 
Hanover Limited. Similarly the 
Banque Occidental is 80 per cent- 
owned by its French shareholder. 

Yet another variation on the theme 
of international partnership has come 
with the declaration of mutual affection 
and intended support by Credit 
Lyonnais and Commerzbank, linking 
them major French and German houses 
(between diem commanding deposits of 
$12.1 billion, by which yardstick they 
would on a merger rank fifth in the 
world) in a union of as yet unknown 
significance. Complete integration is 
ruled out (perhaps conveniently) by the 
nationalised status of the French 
partner, and they have also stated 
specifically that die deal w in no way 
excludes other banking relationships " ; 
but presumably they are getting close 
enough to earn other for it to be 
remarked that they are members of 
competing multinationals—Banque 
Europeenne de Credit a Moyen Terme 
in Brussels and International Com¬ 
mercial in London. 

This is an additional complication 
in the lives of them affiliates, which 
already, according to some interested 
parties, represent a potentially trying 
form of association. On this view no 
bank cad relish a minority partidpa-' 
tion, except in a purely fringe activity. 
Whatever elm, it is dear that for the 
great majority of European hanks the 
business m merchant bulking in Euro¬ 


currency is no longer regarded infringe 
term*—which means, if they sue not 
to be regretted, that the multi n ational 
relationships must either be narrowly 
defined or powerfully motivated in 
other respects. The absence of com¬ 
plaint from within the consortia sug¬ 
gests as much. 

Sometimes it is easy to see why. The 
ties between a City merchant bank 
(liable to be hungry for non-sterling 
resources and commissions) and institu¬ 
tions in the United States or farther 
afield (which are happy to be on the 
sidelines) are almost bound to be 
mutually rewarding, particularly when 
the managers of the offshoot prove to 
be u aggressive and successful as, for 
example, thorn of Western American. 
Even there, however, the shareholders 
are clearly free to do as they please, 
witness Security Pacific’s current 
raising of $25 million in the Eurodollar 
market to provide the wherewithal 
for its own international expansion. 
Similarly the First National of 
Chicago, an ICB shareholder, is about 
to set up a merchant banking opera¬ 
tion in London. 

Both Barings and Williams & 
Glyn’s may be said to have put them¬ 
selves m a different square on the 
world map; for instance, they now 
have prospects of heading issuing 
teams through their multinational 
affiliates, where previously they had 
inevitably to be cast in a minor role in 
the primary Eurobond market. By con¬ 
trast Hill Samuel, one of the biggest 
merchant banka, has so far looked at 
other ways of building up its strength 
and ability to participate—both by 
raising $20 million in the Eurobond 
market for its own use and by a 
dramatic (and unsuccessful) move to 
expand its asset base at home by the 
hoped-for merger with a leading 
property company. 

There is another reason for the 
multinational form of organisation. The 
ambition of all bankers to find the best 
borrowers grows the more pronounced 
as the market grows more competi¬ 
tive, at the same time as a spate of 
major company failures in the United 
States has made the point dial there 
art rubs and risks. Thertare two sides 
to this. Partners can help to pull in 
die business, both h the mort arid the 
long full, though it is interesting that 
some multinational bank managements 
ciaini to have had little direct help 
from their shareholders and in fact to 
have pulled themselves up ktegdy* by 
their own bootstraps. But there is ho 
doubt about the fact that consortium 
operations do ^iMsd thfrUMsMtlwMI 1 



in medium-term (up to seven or eight 
yean) lending, which indeed is usually 
without recourse and a new diet for 
many of the banks concerned. 

Lastly, it is true that the opera¬ 
tions of several of the multinationals 
were conceived in strictly limited terms. 
The majority were not expected to 
stray outside the medium-term private 
placement market, the bankers’ club 
in winch loans are parcelled out accord¬ 
ing to the available resources and other 
commitments of each of the consortia. 
Some are even more specialised —for 
instance the Societe Financier* Euro- 
pienne, the principal object of which 
is to advance medium- and long-term 
finance in the context of “ rapproche¬ 
ments between companies of different 
nationalities.” However, that, in 
general, is not the end of die story. 
Once established, the multinationals 


quickly develop wills of their own. If 
the management is on its toes it will 
begin to think bigger than it was 
expected to; it will be watching 
the competition for bright ideas ana 
new fields to conquer. This promises to 
mean the flowering of a generation 
of merchant banks all over again— 
hardly surprising considering where 
much of the expertise is drawn from. 

At the end of this particular road 
there will certainly be a new breed— 
of integrated, all-purpose international 
merchant banks. The only question is 
whether the multinationals will be the 
biggest and best of them, or whether 
those honours will go to the banks 
which have chosen to forgo collabora¬ 
tion for the sake of more complete 
freedom of action. The probable answer 
is that winners will come from both 
camps. 


Paper, paper everywhere 


In world banking the 
accumulation of paper has 
actually bean an advantage: 
the new documentation is on 
tho whole making the markets 
work bettor 
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Instruments of debt and tide are mere 
ancillaries to the money and capital 
markets. But of course they can be 
vital. London’s foreign exchange mar¬ 
ket is famous for the fact that it 
operates laigely by word of mouth with 
vast sums changing hands on the 
security of a grunt or nod. Most other 
markets do not. From current account 
banking to the investment of equities 
(over the spectrum of the average 
individual’s financial transactions) and 
from the shortest to the longest institu¬ 
tional commitment of funds, one or 
other form of documentation is an 
essential part of the market mechanism. 
This is as much so in transactions across 
national frontiers and in fully-fledged 
international markets as in any others. 

To talk of a revolution in instrumen¬ 
tation in the context of die interna¬ 
tionalisation of markets is in a sense to 
state the obvious—in a sense it flows 
from the revolutionary happenings of 
the market place. But the progress 
this year has been huge. 

Banks have been producing new 
and useful methods of doing business 
in a world increasingly impatient of the 
traditional national and regional limits, 
both conventional and legal. Probably 
the most welcome to the greatest num¬ 
ber has been the quiet revolution 
affecting that most humble of negoti¬ 
able instruments, the personal cheque. 
It is a matt** of only a year or two 
since the banks (at any rate the British 
ones) discovered a method of multiply¬ 
ing the usefulness of this paper within 


the home market, namely by devising 
the so-called guarantee cards which 
now mean that personal cheques can 
be cashed at almost any branch 
of any bank. Last year saw the principle 
adopted wholesale by banking associa¬ 
tions throughout Europe ; and quite 
recently, on September ist, their 
Eurocheque system took the further 
step to multilateralism made possible 
by the relaxation of British exchange 
control on foreign travel expenditure. 
For the holder of a British cheque book 
and guarantee card this means that he 
can draw cash at the rate of £30 a 
cheque in 04 countries from Finland to 
Jugoslavia. In time a much greater 
geographical area should be covered, 
perhaps one day the whole world. (Of 
course Americans are accustomed to 
worldwide cheque-cashing facilities, but 
in their case thanks to the prevalence 
of American bank branches and travel 
organisations.) 

The old rigmarole of travellers 
cheques, bank drafts and so on, may 
not actually have kept people from 
going abroad. But in another sphere of 
personal cash transfers, the buying and 
selling of stocks and shares, it is only 
too clear that the documentary aspects 
can be a decisive influence. It is not 
merely the inconvenience of arranging 
for, say, deliveries of scrip in Mel¬ 
bourne, Tokyo or New York ; often 
the formalities differ widely from one 
country to the next, so that even the 
hardened investor quails before the 
prospect of running an international 
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Are You 
in the Picture? 


Are you making the scene in the world's 
fastest-growing economy? 

In less than one generation Japan 
has sprinted from a trailing position to 
become a front runner among the in¬ 
dustrial nations, with the second-largest 
GNP in the Free World. But this is only 
the beginning. 

In scouting your stake in Asia's most 
promising market, you will profit from 
the services of Fuji—Japan's largest 
and most progressive commercial bank. 


It poya to go with FUJI mod grow with FUJI 

$ FUJI BANK 

C P O Box 148, Tokyo, Japan 

London Branch: 

Salisbury House, Finsbury Circus, London. E C 2 

Now York Agency: 

1 Chase Manhattan Plaza, New York, N Y 10005 
DUeeoldoif Branch: 

Immermannstrasse 3, Dusseldorf 
Calcutta Representative Office: 

17 Brabourna Road, Calcutta-1 
Seoul Representative Office: 

Samsung Bldg , Ulchi-Ro, Chung-ku, Seoul 
Loa Angeles Representative .Office: 

Suite 1790, Crocker-Citizens Plaza, Oil West Sixth 
Street, Los Angeles, California 90017 
Dlekarta Representative Office: 

Ground Floor, Kartika Plaza, DJL M H Thamrin 10, 
Djakarta 


fan in 
Iran 



THE 

IRANO BRITISH 
BANK 

(Incorporated in Iran) 

Subscribed Capital: Rials 200 million 
Head Office; 

P.O. Box 1584, Avenue Saadi, Tehran, Iran 
Telegraphic Address: "Iranobritish" 
Codes: PETERSONS 3rd BENTLEYS 2nd 

Branches at 

Tehran, Abadan, Braim, Ahwaz, Khorramahahr, 
Bandar Abbas, Isfahan and Tabriz. 

Associated Banka: 

THE CHARTERED BANK 

(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1883 } 

Head Office: 38 Bidhepsgate, London, E.C.2 

IBS EMDIN BANK UMTltD 

Hoad Office: 2 8c 3 Croaby Square, London, E.<^.3 
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SS3 doors 
to Japan 


Kyowa, with 223 branches, has the largest 
banking service network in Japan, lie- 
signed to give the broadest range of busi¬ 
ness opportunities. Backed by customer- 
oriented experience in all aspects of 
finance. 

raft THE KYOWA BANK, LIMITED 

Hand Office: 5-1, 1 chome Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku Tokyo Japan Telex TK 4275 
London Roproaontativo Offlco: 52. Lima Street. London E C 3, England Telex 883317 
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portfolio. A solution which has 
suggested itself has been the so-called 
international depositary receipt : in 
this case a bank or some other institu¬ 
tion owns the securities, against which 
it issues its own IDRs. Morgan 
Guaranty Trust introduced depositary 
receipts for the benefit of Americans 
as long ago as 1937. This year and 
one or two permutations later, Morgan 
has produced IDRs in bearer form 
for a list of Japanese and American 
stocks with a promise that the service 
will be expanded to include Australian 
and European companies as well. 

There are other forms of I DR, for 
instance designed specifically to facili¬ 
tate London dealings in listed 
Australian stocks. However Morgan is 
surely in a commanding situation to 
see its paper provide the substance of 
a lively new secondary market of a 
fully international kind. Obviously the 
IDRs can be bought and sold without 
disturbing the bank’s holding of the 
stock concerned. 

Paper of a very different kind has 
arrived on the scene this year from 
international merchant banks—or at 
any rate from institutions with the will 
and the know-how to produce a con¬ 
siderable variety of short- and 
medium-term instruments, to suit the 
state of the markets and the pre¬ 
ferences of borrowers and lenders. 

Much of the action has been at the 
short end of the market. Schroder 
Wagg and White, Weld (British 
merchant bank and American invest¬ 
ment bank respectively) announced 
the arrival of so-called Euro-commer¬ 
cial paper—three- and six-month cor¬ 
porate IOUs, denominated in dollars 
but offered outside the United States. 
Schroder Wage fathered the first 
issues. Not much later in the year Hill 
Samuel announced the first acceptance 
credit to be negotiated in dollars in 
London and then discounted here, for 
a client requiring the funds in the 
United States. 

The essential difference between 
these two instruments is the distinction 
between British and American prac¬ 
tices : Hill Samuel appended its 
signature to its paper (i.e. guaranteed 
it to the extent of its own resources); 
Schroder Wagg did not. The practical 
difference is minute in view of the 
unquestionable standing of all the 
borrowers concerned. In fact the cost 
to the borrower for the British-type 
paper is believed to have been the same 
as for any bank borrowing, implying 
that the American-type notes wifi have 
been fully competitive. The future may 
show ample scope for both instruments, 
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with the merchant bahks in time con¬ 
ceivably playing a key role in the 
Eurocurrency (or even a European ?) 
money market, in accepting the paper 
of very many companies which, but 
for the addition of the second name, 
would not have access to short-term 
credit at competitive rates. 

Meantime the appearance of both 
instruments has been symptomatic of a 
preference on the part of lenders for 
shorter rather than longer terms (shades 
of Commonwealth United). In the 
past the medium- and long-term sec¬ 
tors of the Euromarket have made 
much progress as purveyors to the cor¬ 
porate borrower. But the long-term 
(Eurobond) segment also produced 
various disappointments and anxieties, 
including the fact that the secondary 
market has been slow to develop. Ana 
then came the bunt of company 
crashes in the United States. Necessity 
being the mother of invention, the up¬ 
shot has been a new long-term instru¬ 
ment this year which in four issues 
has raised $300 million for various 
borrowers: the floating rate note 
(FRN). The feature of the FRN 
is that the interest rate is adjusted at 
fixed intervals in accordance with a 
predetermined formula. The immediate 
advantage is proved, but some bankers 
believe on a longer view that it intro¬ 
duces a complication that must further 
postpone the emergence of a depend¬ 
able secondary market. 

The notion of floating rates was 
borrowed from the medium-term seg¬ 
ment of the market where it is a 
common feature of lending in the 
private placement market conducted by 
the thriving multinational banks (see 
pagexxi). New paper has emerged here 
too, notably in certificates of participa¬ 
tion now offered by Western American. 
It should surprise nobody that this aims 
to exploit the contemporary pr efe r ence 
for short-term investments: the bank 
has undertaken to take an interest in 
the aftermarket. So Western American’s 
note in turn may be compared with 
the Euro-Commercial paper at the short 
end of the market (though not equated 
—this is essentially medium-term paper 
which holders can get rid of in the short 
run only by finding a buyer, whereas 
short-term paper is redeemed unless 
renewed). 

Lately the Euro-market has pro¬ 
mised to get a lease of Hfe from the 
United States Treasury ruling on 
interest equalisation tax (with specific 
reference to FRNs) allowing American 
banks to hold more of its paper, What¬ 
ever happens, however, it will remain 
an internatioDAl 
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After Penn Central 


Our New York correspondent 
argues that Penn Central may 
have been a blessing in 
disguise for American banking 


In the United States this year, no 
single event has coloured the thinking 
of commercial and central bankers 
quite so much as last June’s startling 
bankruptcy of the $4.6 billion Penn 
Central. News that the nation’s largest 
railroad had been obliged to reorganise 
under the shelter of the courts after 
defaulting on some $87 million in 
short-term promissory notes in the 
commercial paper market touched off a 
near-panic that a widespread liquidity 
crisis might be in the making. Bankers 
hastened to arrange emergency lines 
of credit for other companies that 
might be in danger of losing further 
access to the commercial paper market. 
And the Federal Reserve System in 
turn assured the commercial banks 
that they would be supplied ample 
funds to make good on the new com¬ 
mitments. 

As matters turned out, fears of a 
full-fledged liquidity crisis proved to 
be overblown. There is Httle doubt, 
however, that several behind-the- 
scenes “ rescue ” operations mounted 
by major banking groups at the time 
of the Penn Central flap headed off a 
crisis in investor confidence in several 
major commercial paper issues, includ¬ 
ing the widely publicised case of 
Chrysler Financial Corp. Although the 


sively inflationary economy. But since 
the early 1960s American corporations 
have been tolerating a progressively 
narrower margin of cash and access to 
credit, while accepting a somewhat 
larger percentage of debt, or leverage 
as it is called. 

This development, indeed, started 
to become visible early this year in a 
flurry of failures of publicly-owned 
companies, especially among smaller, 
less well capitalised concerns. The 
collapses, for the most part, were 
blamed on the loss of profitability in a 
sluggish economy or on the sharp 
decline in securities pledged by the 
companies as collateral for loans. In 
point of fact, these problems only 
exacerbated a more fundamental 
deterioration in the companies* hold¬ 
ings of, and attitude towards, liquid 
resources. 

The extent of the nationwide 
liquidity squeeze can be grasped quickly 
from the figures. From the last quarter 
of 1968, when the Federal Reserve 
launched its policy of extreme 
monetary stringency, until the March 
quarter of 1970, the cash holdings of 
American non-financial corporations 
dropped by a very sharp 16 per cent 
and their ownership of Federal govern¬ 
ment securities fell 17 per cent. Simul¬ 
taneously with this drastic decline in 
liquid assets, the corporations piled up 
a 20 per cent increase in current lia¬ 
bilities, much of which had to be taken 
in the form of trade debt and loans. 

Yet throughout this period, many 
corporations insisted on pushing ahead 
with capital expansion programmes, 
apparently determined to get new 
plants and assembly lines built before 
inflationary construction costs sent 
their outlays even higher. In so 
doing, the companies were adding to 
their financial vulnerability by com¬ 
mitting another cardinal sin of cor¬ 
porate finance—borrowing short to 
finance longer-term assets. That was 
the trap that finally closed in around 
giant Penn Central. 

The banking system in roughly the 
same period similarly experienced a 
drastic reduction in liquidity—certainly 
on the basis of conventional standards 
which bank liquidity is measured, 
e gauge most frequently used to 
measure a bank’s liquidity is the pro¬ 
portion of its deposits that it has put 
out in loans to customers. For many 
yean this ratio of loans to deposits at 


problem fell short of crisis proportions, 
it was clear that a worryingly large 
erosion of liquidity had taken place by 
early 1970 at many American corpora¬ 
tions and banks as well. The imme¬ 
diate cause was the cumulative weight 
of the year-long efforts of the mone¬ 
tary authorities to restrain an exces¬ 
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Head Office m Hong Kong of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation 


Wherever there are promising markets for busi¬ 
nessmen you will find the Hongkong Bank Group -- 
not only in the Middle and Far East, but also in 
Europe, North America, Africa and Australia. The 
Group has the experience which comes from an 
international outlook allied to a knowledge of local 
facts obtained from branches and representative 
offices in 29 countries. This enables it to provide the 
most up-to-date financial andmarketing information. 
Exporters end investors find the Group’s services 


invaluable. That is why it has expanded so rapidly. 
And leads. In all matters of International banking 
and finance. 

The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, 
Hang Seng Bank Limited 

The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation 

of California 

Mercantile Bank Limited 

The British Bank of the Middle East 

Hongkong Finance Limited 


THE HONGKONG BANK GROUP 

9 Gracechureh Street London EC3 
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The parts of the globe 
where the MhHand can’t 


hety are shaded in green. 



As you see, there is nowhere in the world the 
Midland can’t provide financial service and 
assistance, in addition to the international banking 
services available through our Overseas Branch 
itself, we can ofFer a full range of merchant 
banking facilities.... finance for development 
projects.... medium term credit and normal 
banking services world-wide, 

Our specialist knowledge covers loans in local 
and Euro-currencies, economic intelligence, local 
taxes, exchange controls, credit restrictions, 
foreign exchange. 

We can arrange international loans.... provide 


information on credit-worthiness.... international 

company potential_inter-company tie-ups 

_foreign trade and investment possibilities. 

And with all this we are flexible; whatever 
international banking problem you may have, we 
believe we can find a way to help. 

Our attention is very personal; our territory 
is world-wide. 


Midland Bank 

Overseas Branch 

60 Gracechurch St., London, E.C.3. Tel: 01-606 9944 



Midland Bank can offer special services through Its participations In the following Institutions: 


Adels Investment 
Company S.A. 

Finances, with equity and loan 
capital, development projects 
in Latin America 


dank el Oermuda 

Offers complete banking 
services in Bermuda, with 
special advantages m trust 
and tax matters 


Oenqne luropteime dt 
Credit s Moyen Term# 

Provides medium-term credit 
in Europe and internationally 


Euro-PaeHle Finance 
Corporation Ltd. 

A new international finance 
corporation formed to provide 
a wide range of financial 
facilities and services to assist 
m the development of 
enterprises in the Pacific area. 


Buropeen-Amerlean 

Banka 

These New York based banks 
provide full banking facilities 
in the United States, and 
specialise In the finance of 
international trade. 



Development Company 

with equity end 
. Ital, companies which 
Innovative products and 


A IMomntlonol Malta Infemetlonel 


Provides medium-term 
in the UK. th *£0 
and international! 


S erm credit 
monwealtti 

4 


Offers merchant banking 
(facilities from Malta, 


Private Investment 
Company for Aela 

Provides equity and loan 
development 




•ament Mentepu 
A Co. Ltd. 

Part of a group with wide 
interests in merchant banking 
and Insurance broking In the 
British Idles, and important 
banking connections In 
Europe 
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the huger weekly reporting banks 
did not rise much over 60 per 
cent, including in the infamous credit 
crunch in 1966. In February of 1970, 
however, the ratio of loans to deposits 
rose to.a record high 78 per cent jeven 
after counting las deposits the banks' 
sizeable , borrowings of Eurodollars 
from their overseas branches. 

Soon afterwards, liquidity in the 
banks improved materially, largely as 
a result or the switch by the monetary 
authorities to a somewhat more ex¬ 
pansive credit policy aimed at pre¬ 
venting the economic slowdown from 
toppling into a recession.’ The banal’ 
liquidity, in addition, was helped sub¬ 
stantially just before mid-1970 by the 
Fed’s massive infusion of funds in the 
aftermath of the Penn Central bank¬ 
ruptcy. The huger banks, indeed, 
found themselves with enough funds on 
hand to enable them on two separate 
occasions (in late March and early 
September) to cut their prime or mini¬ 
mum lending charge on business loans 
by a half-percentage point each time. 

Actually the larger, more aggressive 
banks in recent years have never been 
as hard up for funds as the conven¬ 
tional measurements of liquidity seemed 
to suggest. Whenever money turned 
tight, the nation’s 350 or so bigger 
banks have shown great flexibility by 
tapping a number of non-deposit 
sources of funds for lending and 
investing, including their well-known 
substantial use of Eurodollars. When 
a bank’s loans are calculated as a ratio 
of the total of both its deposits and 
non-deposit funds—that is, its total 
liabilities—“ bank liquidity may not be 
as bad as many people tnink,” econo¬ 
mists of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Philadelphia recently observed. More 
and move bankers and bank analysts 
are embracing this “ all liabilities ” 
approach. 

Starting with the 1966 credit crunch, 
banks began to demonstrate their great 
flexibility in obtaining funds from non- 
deposit sources, at times when the Fed 
acted through more conventional 
means to limit their deposit growth. 
During last year’s stringency, as in 
1966, the money authorities’ principal 
technique was to keep a tight hd op the 
interest banks could pay for savings- 
type deposits* notably those loft in 
larger amounts by corporatioih| and for 
which the banks issue cCrtifica^ 
deposit (CDs). Because to both 
periods the interest rates 
turns could obtain on 
term instruments rose in the.money 
markets to levels well above the regula¬ 
tion Q ceilings imposed by the Fed, 
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the total of laiger denomination CDs 
in American banks, on which they 
could pay no more than 6.85 per cent, 
rapidly declined. The drop last year 
was a thumping $12 billion (from a 
level of $22 billion), of which a goodly 
amount was used by the corporations 
to purchase commercial paper yielding 
8 per cent to 8.5 per cent. To Offset 
this drain, the banks resorted to such 
non-deposit stratagems as Eurodollars, 
selling securities and loins under 
repurchase agreements to corpora¬ 
tions and other institutional investors, 
and the sale of commercial paper by 
bank holding companies ; in the latter 
situation, the holding companies use the 
sales' proceeds in turn to purchase 
loans from their subsidiary banks, thus 
furnishing them funds to make still 
more loans. According to the Fed, 
bank holding companies thus acquired 
almost $5 billion of loans in this 
fashion last year. 

The laiger banks’ use of these 
various tactics continues to be a source 
of frustration to the monetary authori¬ 
ties. The central bank, however, in 
recent months has stepped up its 
efforts to restrain bank use of non¬ 
deposit sources by progressively sub¬ 
jecting such funds to reserve require¬ 
ments 01 other limitations ; a recent 
change, for example, requires banks to 
treat funds raised through the sale of 
loans and securities under repurchase 
agreements as deposits subject to 
reserve requirements. By the same 
token banks must now set aside 
reserves against Eurodollar takings 
above a base amount. By making some 
non-deposit manoeuvres more expen¬ 
sive to banks, the Fed hopes to 
discourage their use. 

A paradox, however, is that in their 
very efforts to bring the liquidity 
resources of the banking system more 
completely under their thumb, the 
authorities have frequently fostered a 
significant growth in a sector of the 
credit univene outside their grasp. 
The vast upsurge of commercial paper 
outside the banking system is a prize 
example. 

Five years ago there was about 
$10 billion of commercial paper out¬ 
standing in America. It had doubled 
to $so billion by the stait of fast year. 
By June of tins year, the amount had 
virtually doubled again to $39.5 bil¬ 
lion. It was at that point that die Penn 
Central’s default threw a bombshell 
into the commercial paper market, 
railing fears that other huge firms 
similarly might not be able to meet 
their obligations. As a consequence, 
many investors who normally phe- 
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The Fed's Arthur Burns: disappearing 
fringe 
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In legend and In history, from Sinbad to King 
Solomon, Ceylon has been famed for her wealth in 
sapphires and rabies, diamonds and emeralds. 
G emming is not our business but banking is. Just as it 
takes an expert to pick a stone, you need a specialised 
bank to advise you and assist you to find the right 
business contact. Let the Bank of Ceylon with its wide 
experience and fine expertise help you with your 
export expansion and your in vestme nt projects. For 
the fullest data on 
trading conditions 
and marketing 
information, consult 
the Bank of Ceylon. 

* (Ralph Fitch , a 16th 
century Tourist) 



BANK OF CEYLO 


LARGEST BANK IN CEYLON CONTROLLING ALMOST HALF OF CEYLON*S 
COMMERCIAL BANK ^DEPOSITS 


London Office: Foreign Dept., Central Office: 

48/54, Moorgate, Bank of Ceylon Bldg., Bank of Ceylon Bldg., 
London E.C.2. York Street, Colombo 1. York Street, Colombo 1. 


Get hi focus 
on Australia 
and New 
Zealand with 

the C.B.A. 

Whether you wish to trade, travel, invest or just make 
enquiries, The Commercial Bank of Australia is here to 
help you. 

The Bank that knows the people, products and market 
potential. The Bank that’s geared to give you valuable 
information on all aspects of the Australian and New 
Zealand scene. 

Trade Introductions: with over 860 offices throughout 
Australia and New Zealand we are well equipped to provide 
trade introductions to importers and exporters and to 
handle international trade transactions. 

Investments: our Nominee Department will act as your 
nominee for portfolio investment in Australian and New 
Zealand securities. 

Savings Bank: facilities are available at all Australian 
branches and at most branches in New Zealand. 

Travel Service: departments are at your service in all 
Australian capital cities and at Wellington, Auckland and 
Christchurch in New Zealand. 

Our West End Branch ... 34 Piccadilly, London W.l, 
will arrange your travel bookings, hotel reservations etc., 
promptly and efficiently. 


Do not hesitate to refer to 

The Commercial Bank 
of Australia Ltd. 


C.B.A 


BANK 


London Officte 

12 Old Jewry, London BC2 Tel:iOt«6oo 8761 

k Principal Office in New Zealand 

328-330 Lambton Quay, Wellington Cl, NZ. 

Head Office and International Department 

335-339 Collins Street, Melbourne Cl, Australia. 




More branches 
in Continental 
Europe 
than any other 
British hank 



Lloyds Bank Europe 
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Hnancetectraics 



BANCO 

DO BRASIL S.A. 


Information is only as good as its source. 
That’s why you should know 
how your bank collects 
its data and conducts its surveys, 
how it operates and what resources it has. 

Most of the 178 branches of the Sumitomo Bank 
are connected by direct links 
to a central data processing system. 

In a few years all branches will be. 

That means that every bit of 
info from every branch is instantly available 
to all other branches. 

It’s just one of the many ways 
in which the Sumitomo Bank strives 
to assist its clients. 

Just one of the many reasons why 
international business entrusts 
its Japan interests to the Sumitomo Bank. 


Overseas Offices 


Asuncion 
Buenos Aires 
Hamburg 
La Paz 
Mexico City 
Montevideo 
New York 
Santa Cruz 
Santiago 
Tokyo 


— Paraguay 

— Argentina 

— Germany 
*— Bolivia 
—‘Mexico 

— Uruguay 

— U.S.A. 

— Bolivia 

— Chile 

— Japan 


London Representative Office 

79 Lombard Street, E.C.3. • 
Tel: 01 <626 5578/9 
Telex :B89-698 


■ , 

SUMITOMO BANK 




: 



Over 70Q 

Domestic Branches 


throughout 

Brazil. 
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BANK LEUMI 
LE-ISRAEL B.M. 

Head Office: 

24—32 Yehuda Halevi Street, Tel Aviv 

Israel & 

International Banking 

Over 180 Branches throughout Israel 

Representative Offices in 
Paris, Frankfurt-Main, Buenos Aires, 
Panama, Caracas, 

S&o Paulo and Mexico 


USA Subsidiary 

FIRST ISRAEL BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 

60 Wail Street New York. NY 10005 1 

Swiss Subsidiary 

CIFICO BANK LIMITED 

Zurich 34 Clarldenstrasse Geneva 80 Rue de Rhone 


Affiliation in London: 

ANGLO-ISRAEL 
BANK LTD. 

Domestic & 
International Banking 

Bow Bells House 
11 Bread Street . London E.C.4 
01-248 7712 . TELEX 25492 


BANK 
MELLI IRAN 

The Largest Commercial Bank in Iran 


Head Office: Ferdowsi Ave., Tehran, Iran 

Capital & Reserves RIs. 4,339,000,000 
Deposits RIs. 86,517,974,784 

Total Assets RIs. 107,634,113,796 


Bank Melli Iran, with over 41 years of ex¬ 
perience, a network of about 900 branches 
throughout the country and abroad, and with 
numerous correspondents all over the world is 
uniquely equipped to handle all types of banking 
transactions and to render valuable assistance 
to those trading with Iran or seeking new 
business opportunities in this country. 


OFFICES ABROAD: 

London Bronoh: 

7-8 King Street. 
London. E.C.2 
Cable: Anglomelli, London 
Telephone: Mon 4961-64 
Telex: 261056 

Hamburg Branoh: 

Ost-West Stress® 63. 

2 Hamburg 11 
Cable. Bankmelli, Hamburg 
Telephone. 364071-73 
Telex: 211301 

Dubai Branoh: 

Banks' Street 
Dubai 

Cable: Bankmelli. Dubai 
Telephone: 21138 
Telex: DB 476 

New York Agency: 
628 Madison Ave.. 

New York. N.Y. 1002 
Cable: Bankmelli, New York 
Telephone: 759-4700 
Telex: 224716 








.. A m 

INTMMATIOIIAL MMAIICB AND MltVICM UMITVD 38 Mincing Lane London EC3 Tel 01-6233080 A member of the UDT Group of Companies 



UK members of the Amatol Club 



UNITED COMMERCIAL BANK 


Head Office 

10 BRABOURNE ROAD, CALCUTTA 1 

London Office 

12 NICHOLAS LANE, EC4N 7BF 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL .Rs.80,000,000 

SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL .Rs.66,000,000 

PAID-UP CAPITAL .Rs.28,000,000 


RESERVE FUND & OTHER RESERVES • » R8«43s800^000 

(31.18.68) 


When it comes to doing business with INDIA it pays to correspond with the united COMMERCIAL 
BANK. Collections and remittances—Letters of Ci edit-—New Business connections 
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KREDIETBANK N.V. 


Offers a Complete Banking Service 

Head Office 

Arenbergstraat 7,1000-Brusseis 


Solves your problems in all fields of International Trade Deals with capital issues, investments 
and trust operations. 


Representatives in foreign countries: 

U.S.A. AND CANADA: MEXICO: 

Kredietbank Representative Office Pedro Luis Pinson, Mexieo City 

Frank Masson, 52 Wall Street 
New York, N.Y. 10005 


AUSTRALIA: 

Marc B. de Guillebon, 460 Bourke Street 
3000 Melbourne (Victoria) 


SOUTH AFRICA: 

Johannes Petrus van den Berg, 
Pretoria 


600 Branches in Belgium 

Affiliates: 

KREDIETBANK SA LUXEMB0URGE0ISE, Luxemburg 
KREDIETBANK (SUISSE) SA, Geneva 


BANQUE 

BELGE 

LIMITED 

Affiliated to the Soci£t£ Gta&ale de Banque, S.A. 

Brussels 

A full range of banking services , 
including Negotiable Certificates of Deposit 
in Sterling and U.S. dollars. 

Foreign Exchange, Investment Management. 

4 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E,CA 
Telephone* 01-28J lMft 
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chase a wide variety of commercial 
paper issues to obtain higher yields 
quickly upgraded their standards 
and insisted on the promissory 
notes of only the best credit risks ; some 
purchasers withdrew from the market 
altogether. The total volume of com¬ 
mercial paper thereupon plummeted 
during September by some $5.5 billion, 
or 13 per cent. 

The Federal Reserve System, as we 
have already said, lost little time in 
dealing with this development. Recog¬ 
nising that a severe crisis impended if 
borrowers who normally x>ld commer¬ 
cial paper could no longer obtain funds 
in that market, the Fed acted speedily 
to ensure that ample bank credit would 
be available to issuers who might 
suddenly be in need of this alternative 
source. In so doing, the Federal Reserve 
System voted to suspend regulation Q 
interest rate ceiling! on large-denomina¬ 
tion CDs maturing from 30 to 8g days, 
so enabling banks to offer higher rates as 
dictated by the market to attract more 


loanable funds. (The longest commer¬ 
cial paper maturity is 370 days.) The 
strategy worked: corporate savings 
flowed rapidly into banking coffers. 

In the first week alone, after the 
change of rules, purchases of large CDs 
from commercial banks expanded 
dramatically by over $1 billion. At the 
same time the volume of commercial 
paper in the market dropped by more 
than $3 billion, but the lending by 
weekly reporting banks to companies 
that had been squeezed out of die com¬ 
mercial paper market increased by 
almost the same amount. 

One immediate consequence was 
that the banks began to regain a 
portion of the business loan market 
lost in recent years to the commercial 
paper market. And with the simul¬ 
taneous suspension of regulation Q, 
allowing the inflow of funds to be 
accelerated into the banking system, 
the Fed itself has been reasserting 
control over more of the nation’s overall 
credit market. 

Some bankers have become bold 
enough to believe that the monetary 
authorities might now be more amen¬ 
able to the suggestion long urged by 
them, that the Fed should do away 
entirely with regulation Q, at least to 
the extent of permitting the banks to 
compete freely for larger corporate CDs. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, then, the 
single most constructive development 
for American banking this year may 
have been the Penn Central collapse. 
The bankruptcy, to be sure, exposes a 
consortium of some 50 American banks 
(and two in Canada) to the possibility 
of losing at least a portion of their $300 
million in long-term secured loans now 
in litigation. But there are probably 
many bankers who would argue that 
in the long run the risk may be very 
well worth the potential reward. 


In contrast to Britain, 
commercial banks in western 
Germany have a lot of 
influence in industry. Is this a 
good thing ? 


The power of the German banks 


Whenever a central bank pursues a 
restrictive credit policy the commercial 
banks are bound to feel a two-way pull 
6h them. In Germany the choice is 
particularly painful because the banks 
would genuinely like to assist the 
Bundesbank in its fight against infla¬ 
tion,^ On the other hand, the system is 
particularly competitive and there is 
no doubt that, in the end, the banks’ 
loyalties came down on the side of their 
large credit-hungry customers. An 
industrial or commercial firm obviously 
prefers a bank which is able to provide 


credit of the right size despite expensive 
and tight money. 

German industrialists have a parti¬ 
cular reason to feel they can rely on 
the banks. The all-purpose, or compre¬ 
hensive, banking system makes for a 
very close relationship between banks 
and firms, since one bank is able to 
provide for short-, medium- and long¬ 
term credit, to manage* share issues 
and even, if necessary, to transform 
credits into share capital. 

It really is one-stop banking for 
industry. This degree of flexibility 
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Bus No.15 
takes you 

to Tokyo! 



Directly to Tokyo? Well, almost. 
Certainly direct to the Mitsubishi Bank, 
the people who know Japan best! 


Mitsubishi has the decades of experience and the modern 
facilities to get things done properly To research your 
problems accurately And speedily 
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means that German banks are involved 
in a lot of industrial companies. Some 
shareholdings have been held by the 
banks for decades, particularly since the 
1930s when a lot of German shares 
could be bought cheaply—and indeed 
had to be bought, to avert financial 
panic. Some of these shareholdings, now 
represent the most valuable assets in 
banks' balance sheets. 

Leading German bankers believe 
that the reconstruction of the west 
Germar economy could not have 
happened without the comprehensive 
banking system. Only this, they say, 
made banks so flexible in their policy 
that they could develop credit and 
equity business at the same time. It 
must, of course, promote bias. A bank 
that is a major shareholder in a com¬ 
pany is likely to give preference to 
that company when it comes to overall 
credit business. Is this duplication of 
interest dangerous ? 

What German critics of this 
system most deplore is the decision- 
power of bankers and banks. Through 
their holdings of industrial shares, 
banks are entitled to have members on 
company boards and then these banker 
directors, who sure both stockholders 
and trustees of private shareholders, 
can use the votes of private share¬ 
holders in the banks’ interest. This 
power is repeatedly questioned, but 
none of the critics suggests an effective 
alternative. 

All the same, changes in the German 
banking system are being forced by 
competition. When money is tight, as 
recently, and when a currency has full 
convertibility, sts the D-mark has, big 
firms do not hesitate to go abroad for 
credit The German banks try not to 
lose big business abroad, but if they 
provide foreign money themselves to 
their customers the Bundesbank exacts 
very high minimum reserves on any 
foreign deposits they keep. So they see 
their role as one of liaison, getting the 
customer in contact with the foreign 
lender to receive direct credit, a situa¬ 
tion that favours big firms. 

This access of big German firms to 
foreign credit has aggravated competi¬ 
tion between German banks, already 
intense because interest on deposits in 
Germany is unregulated, 'pie margin 
between interest on credits and on 
deposits has naturally shrunk in the 
recent restrictive climate. Banks with 
a close network of branches for gettmg 
deposits and savings from die man-tii- 
the-street have come out best in mu 
situation; money acc u mulated in these 
branches is cheaper than the deposits 
of big business, which in any case are 


hard to come by in a squeeze situation. 

But it is very expensive to establish 
an extensive branch network and only 
the big banks are able to do so. This 
has led to banking mergers. Small 
private banks disappear or they join 
bigger banks. Concentration has been 
accelerated in banking as a direct con¬ 
sequence of the Bundesbank being 
forced to take up a restrictive stance. 

The most spectacular recent merger 
was that between the two Frankfurt 
banks, the famous Berliner Handels- 
Gesellschaft and the Frankfurter 
Bank ; both are without branch 
networks. Bavarian banks, too, are in 
the swim. The Bayerische Vereinsbank 
will merge with the Bayerische Staats- 
bank. And the Bayerische Hypotheken- 
und Wechselbank is expanding to the 
north of Germany where it has bought 
the majority of the Westfalenbank in 
Bochum, a former subsidiary of BASF 
in Ludwigshafen. 

Both Bavarian banks are particularly 
interesting because they represent the 
most developed type of comprehensive 
bank. By tradition the Bayerische 
Hypotheken-und-Wechselbank and the 
Bayerische Vereinsbank have the right 
to issue prime securities. They there¬ 
fore have complete facilities to refinance 
their business. This advantage is 
is obviously particularly valuable when 
money is tight 

The state banks of the Lander are 
also in this privileged position, these 
so-called “ Girozentralen ’’ being also 
the clearing banks of the publicly 
owned savings surd loans banks. The 
Westdeutsche Landersbank in Diissel- 
dorf in particular—the biggest German 
bank after the merger with the 
Westfaelische Landesbank in Munster 
—is, under its president Herr Ludwig 
Poullain, heavily engaged in foreign 
business. 

The traditional comprehensive banks, 
above all the Deutsche Bank, Dresdner 
Wank and Commerzbank, have 
advanced their long-term credit busi¬ 
ness, dependent on their big savings 
deposits, although they have retreated 
somewhat from mortgage business since 
short-term credits provide higher profit 
margins. 

Summing up, despite heavy monetary 
restriction, supply of credit as a whole 
to the German economy ii not yet in 
jeopardy. The strong position of the 
D-mark on a long-term trading view 
still invites a flow erf foreign money 
into ti» Federal Republic, which is 
only partially offset by foreign bonds 
denominated in D-marks. All the same, 
many west German firms have an 





insufficient capital basis and there is 
a big gap between their business 
expansion and self-financing. 

Increasingly German banks will 
have to choose whether to develop into 
a comprehensive bank with a lot of 
different activities or to specialise. Any¬ 
thing in between makes little sense. 
Many small private banks are looking 
for special activities, such as housing, 
financing, property management or 


broker business. This is not easy ; these 
specialised banks not only have to fight 
against the big banks but also have the 
disadvantage of having no deposits to 
refinance their customers. Whether or 
not these small banks can survive 
depends on their ability to provide 
an individual service. Big banks are 
very bureaucratic, unable to offer per¬ 
sonal service. Impersonality, however 
efficient, does not suit everybody. 


Close rapport between the 
central bank and the 
nationalised banks still sets 
the pace of French banking 



They toe the line 


It has taken until just about now for 
the banking reforms enacted in 1966 
and 1967 to have some direct impact 
on French banking. The main ques¬ 
tion is whether the reforms have been 
anything like enough. When the 
fifth plan, which expires this year, 
came into being, it was realised that 
banking in France, like so many other 
things, was still dependent on a basic¬ 
ally nineteenth century structure and 
was simply not equipped to handle the 
credit problems of the 1970s. The 
banks, therefore, were strongly 
encouraged to modernise. The legal 
distinction between clearing banks and 
merchant banks was abolished, thereby 
sparking off competition to find new 
money—primarily from the pockets of 
the small saver—and an attempt by 
the merchant banks to increase their 
industrial lending power in the face of 
powerful rivalry. 

However, the structure of French 
banking remains a difficult one to work 
in. With three nationalised banks 
(Soci6t£ G6n6rale, Credit Lyonnais, and 
Banque Nationale de Paris), any one 
of which has total deposits at least 
twice as large as the largest private 
bank, other banks are immediately at 
a disadvantage. The nationalised banks 
are allowed a debt ratio of 45 to one, 
and since their credit is as good as that 
of the state, they are considered as 
safe as houses. But with the current 
tight money situation, a private bank 
can run into difficulties because of the 
temptation to borrow short-term to 
repay long-term obligations. The 
troubled merchant bank, Grfidit 
Vendfime, fell into this trap. 

Considerable banking activity goes 
on outside proper Ranking circles. “ One 
must remember,* said one hanker, 
“that 50 per cent of all deposits by 
savers goes not to the batiks, but to 
the three organisations which /are out¬ 
side the banking system—to the Caisse 
d’fipargne, to the postal cheque system, 
and to Cr6dit Agricole. After this, about 


35 per cent of total deposits are held 
by the three national banks and only 
15 per cent by private banks. This will 
change in time, but very slowly.” 

There is an extremely long tradition 
iu France of state supremacy in mone/ 
matters. Savings have been, in the long 
run, more orientated toward state loans 
or bonds than toward^for example, the 
bourse. The Caisse d’Epargne is suited 
to French savers, whose overwhelming 
anxiety about befing able to touch their 
money tomorrow is a factor to be 
reckoned with. The main problem this 
year has been to get the French to 
part with their money to finance 
French development. So far the incen¬ 
tives to save, coupled with credit 
restrictions and a lessening consumer 
interest in gold, have worked extremely 
well, though the amount of money in 
demand deposits has suddenly turned 
upwards sharply. 

On July 1st of this year, savings 
account interest rates were raised from 
4 per cent to 4.23 per cent. Despite 
its avowed purpose in encouraging 
savings into no matter what form of 
account, the government gave special 
privileges to the Caisse d’Epargne, 
where an additional bonus was tacked 
on to long-term deposits, besides the 
general one of having an account in 
which the interest is tax-free. This was 
done primarily to drain more money 
into government hands in order to 
finance low interest rate public projects, 
such as loans for civic buildings. 

Hie role of Credit Agricole has also 
been enlarged, to the relative dismay 
of its co-operative members, to allow it 
to play an increasing part in financing 
depressed rural areas and villages. Its 
loans are about 75 per cent long-term, 
in comparison with ordinary banks in 
France, whose loahs are roughly 75 
per cent short-term. 

Banks in France, as elsewhere on the 
continent, perform a broker/dealer 
function as well as trade for their qwn 
account. This enables them to 6X611 
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enormous influence in corporate affairs, 
such as the dominant role played by 
Banque de Suez in the consolidation of 
Pont k Mousson and St Gobain. The 
French expect thdr banks to do every* 
thing for them : voting their shares of 
stock, clipping their coupons, arranging 
their loans and paying their,, bills 
through special accounts taken out for 
that purpose. 

Banks are also taking a considerable 
interest in the formation of SICA Vs, 
or unit trusts. The idea of having a 
stockbroker, or the existence of large 
firms such as those in New York which 
handle thousands of small accounts for 
private investors, is almost unknown 
in France. But the SICAV idea is 
catching on. They were first allowed 
in 1964. At the beginning of this year 
there were 30 unit trusts in existence, 
most of them formed by banks ; by the 
end of June the number had grown to 
43, With at least 14 more in the process 
of being formed. Credit Commercial de 
France, one of the largest private banks, 
now runs three of them. However, the 
amount invested in SICAVs declined in 
the first half of this year, partly in 
reaction to the crisis in IOS, and may 
be depressed more because of Gramco. 
In the first half of 1969, with only 26 
unit trusts in existence, the amount 
invested in them was 1.8 billion francs 
($326 million). 

Compared with deposits in the Caisse 
d’Epargne, SICAVs are still pretty 
small cheese. Their activities are very 
restricted, as they are obliged by law to 
hold 30 per cent of their assets in 
government ppper. However, their 
growth is encouraging, as has also been 
the response to the call to the French 
to become the Japanese of savings. 
Until recently, French industry has 
been excessively dependent on financing 
from outside die bourse ; when firms 
have not had profits to plough back, 
they have relied on either government 
loans or foreign money. 

Despite die severe limitations imposed 
by the Bank of France this year on 
credit, the French banks have not done 
too badly. In the year since devalua¬ 
tion, when reserves stood at $1.2 billion, 
France has repaid all its short-term 
dehts, and reserves are now over $4.3 
billion. With this in mind, bankers are 
wondering when the tight money situa¬ 
tion will be eased. The Bank of France 
strapped commercial lending to no 
more than a 2:8 per cent rise oyer the 
figure of December 1969. By fixing die 
amount banks must keep in medium- 
term loans without rediscount, and by 
establishing the reserve ratio, die Bank 


of France can regulate bank liquidity 
finely, when it withes to. In general, it 
prefers credit restrictions to raising the 
reserve ceiling. Penalties were imposed 
earlier this year for severe infractions 
of credit ceiling regulations; while 
numerous banks infringed this earlier 
this year, they seem not to be doing 
so now. Possibly .this is because 
they are inspired by the persistent 
rumours that exchange controls will be 
lifted—though some bankers feel that 
any lifting will be a very gradual thing 
—or because money is being sought 
abroad. EMctricitd de France, for exam¬ 
ple, is looking for a 150 million franc 
loan in Germany, through the interme¬ 
diary of a group of banks led by the 
Deutsche Bank. 


The close rapport between the Bank 
of France and the nationalised banks 
still sets the pace. They are unable to 
go much agalinst the government line 
because, as one banker put it : “ If 
they go too far in exceeding their credit 
limits, all the government need do is 
call in the bank presidents and tell 
them they’re sacked. They toe the line.” 

There is a growing interest in foreign 
branches, particularly in the light of 
French development overseas. The 
United International Bank, recently 
created in London, will have two 
French banks, Credit du Nord and La 
Banque Francaise du Commerce Exter- 
ieur, as part-owners. It is considered 
likely that the Bank of France, once it 
feels that France is politically steady on 
the track of expansion and develop¬ 
ment, will ease up considerably on its 
watchdog approach, and give the banks 
a bit more room in which to operate 
both abroad and at home. 








Italy has long had a strong 
central bank, a good economic 
growth rate, and generally a 
weak government Last winter 
it slipped into grave inflationary 
crisis; but there has been a 
revival of confidence—and a 
recovery in financial conditions 
—since the Colombo 
government came to power 


Italian tangles 

Probably more than any other indus¬ 
trialised country’s, Italy’s banking 
system is exposed to political bufferings. 
Fortunately it is better able than most 
to withstand them. While the weak 
governments of recent years have left 
the Bank of Italy bearing the brunt of 
economic management, with manipula¬ 
tion of monetary policy often the only 
tool available, this may have been no 
bad thing for Italy. 

The situation is brought into relief 
by the strong personality of the central 
bank’s governor, Signor Guido Carli, 
and by the governor's role in attending 
the meetings of cabinet ministers at 
which economic and financial polioies 
are decided. Hardly surprisingly there 
are complaints that his influence 
dominates financial policy without 
being answerable to parliament. On 
the credit side, however, the central 
bank has not been embroiled in the 
political manoeuvres that affect so 
much of public life in Italy. 

But the past 18 months have 
certainly not been easy ones for Italian 
bankers. In the early part of 1969 the 
Italian authorities seemed to be 
succeeding in maintaining relative price 
stability with sustained growth for a 
longer period than in other western 
countries. But the pull of high 
international interest rates and growing 
political uncertainties at home soon 
showed up in a heavy capital outflow, 
which became a real threat to the 
balance of payments. Among defensive 
measures taken, the discount rate, 
which had remained at 3^ per cent for 
11 years, was first subjected to a differ¬ 
ential increase, then raised in stages to 
5^ per cent. And banks, which had 
been increasingly engaging in profitable 
Eurocurrency transactions and under¬ 
writing activities, were told to cease 
Such operations and to bring their net 
foreign positions into balance. 

Then, on top of these disturbances 
in 1969, came the strike wave of the 
autumn which affected a number of 
key industries and lasted in some plants 
well into 1970. According to some 
estimates the Strikes resulted in a 
'dqpjtop in fetf terms of 3 per cent in 
national product, while the 
consequent wage increases and reduce 
tkm* in working hours, added to 
increased raw material costs, pushed 
up industry’s costs by *0 per cent. The 
trade unions have Since been keeping 
Up their (pressure, but more in the 
direction of structural reforms—requir¬ 


ing large investments—in sectors such 
as housing, health services, social 
insurance, education, and public 
transport. 

The wage awards increased consumer 
demand to an extent which Italian 
industry has not so far been able to 
meet in full. For reasons which are still 
disputed, industrial output for much of 
this year has been increasing at only 
half the 1969 rate. The gap was made 
good by imports, so causing a serious 
deterioration in the current account 
of the balance of payments. 

In its defensive campaign, the Bank 
of Italy over a penod of months 
gradually stopped supporting the 
domestic bond market and let interest 
rates rise to international levels. It 
centralised the repatriation of lira bank 
notes for accreditation on external lira 
account; though only a technical 
regulation, this implied a lengthier 
procedure which slowed down the flow 
of notes abroad, many of which had 
been exported clandestinely in the first 

lace. Loans amounting to about 

1 billion have been raised by Italian 
corporations on foreign markets and 
have been set against the capital 
outflow. To increase its liquid resources, 
the Bank of Italy this summer called 
in over $700 million of facilities from 
the International Monetary Fund. 

In so far as the capital account of 
the balance of payments is no longer 
causing anxiety, the campaign has been 
successful. The haemorrhage has been 
plugged. But the price of allowing 
capital values in the bond market to 
come into line with international 
interest rates has been the virtual 
impossibility of placing new issues. 

Meanwhile, with a weak government 
in power, the Treasury’s cash require¬ 
ments ran ahead 0/ revenues and 
in the first six months of this year had 
grown to twice what they were in the 
first half of 1969. Previously the 
Treasury used to go to the market for 
about two-thirds of its needs and rely 
on the Bank of Italy for the remainder. 
Under the circumstances the Bank of 
Italy had to finance all the Treasury 
requirements, and a severe squeeze was 
imposed on the banking system. 

The medium-term loan market was 
particularly tight. Rebuffed by the 
medium-term finance institutions, firms 
turned to the commercial banks whidv 
with their bond holdings depleted in 
value, engaged in a scramble for 
deposits, offering spindling interest 
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rates on current accounts even to 
modest private customers. The old 
inter-bank cartel, which set a maximum 
ceiling of 3.75 per cent on 19 months* 
fixed deposits, had been formally 
abandoned at the end of 1969. 

The combination of a govemfaient 
crisis, credit squeeze and a fall in the 
bond market brought a serious loss of 
confidence, which came to a head in 
August, when rumours predicted a 
devaluation of the lira over the 
mid-August bank holiday. That non- 
event may well have proved a turning 
point. 

The banking system’s liquidity had 
already improved earlier. The percent¬ 
age of liquidity to deposits rose from 
2.19 per cent at the end of May to 
2.94 per cent in June and 3.1 per 
cent in July, when total liquidity 
amounted to 1,113 billion lire ($1.8 bil¬ 
lion). This ratio was slightly more than 
the 2.82 per cent of June, 1969, but 
below the 4.61 per cent of the end 
of 1968. Commercial bankers say that 
their loans are now running at 10 per 
cent or more above the level of last 
year. 

Recently the situation has further 
improved and, although authoritative 
figures are not yet to hand, some 
reports estimate that as much as 
400 billion to 500 billion lire ($640 
million to $800 million) of new 
liquidity flowed into the banking 
system between the beginning of 
August and the middle of September, 
much of it from abroad. Net official 
reserves stood at $4.51 billion at the end 
of August, against $4.36 billion at the 
end of July. The dollar, from being 
quoted at its ceiling of 629 lire, fell to 
the floor of 622 and had to be supported 
by the Bank of Italy. The balance of 
payments outlook has brightened ; it 
is thought that forecasts of a 1970 
deficit of about $700 million, though 
more favourable than at one time 
seemed likely and only half the 1969 
deficit, may turn out to be slightly 
pessimistic. 

An important factor in this turn- 
round was the formation in August of 
the new government coalition under 
Signor Emilio Colombo, an acknow¬ 
ledged economic and financial expert. 
However, there is satisfaction at the 
Bank of Italy that, apart from the 
return of political confidence, this 
improvement has been achieved without 
recourse to restrictive regulations, as 
was the case in France. 

One of the first acts of the Colombo 
administration was to produce a mini- 
budget on August 27th designed to 
raise about 700 billion lire for produc¬ 


tive investment and reform of the 
health system. Much of this will be 
creamed off private consumption, and 
it has been estimated that the new 
taxes will cut consumer demand by 3 
per cent. Special features are intended 
to ease the crejdit difficulties of medium 
and small firms, and to provide incen¬ 
tives for companies to raise capital on 
stock markets. 

This was followed on September 16th 
by a relaxation of regulations governing 
the obligatory reserves (22.5 per cent 
of deposits) which the commercial banks 
have to deposit with the Bank of Italy. 
In future these may consist not only 
of cash and Treasury bills as before, 
but also of stock of the medium- and 
long-term credit institutes (such as 
IMI, ICIPU, Mediobanca, Efibanca 
and so on). In this way it is intended 
to provide "the credit institutes with a 
blood transfusion of new liquidity, thus 
overcoming their virtual paralysis in 
recent months. The Bank of Italy 
argues that this measure will not 
necessarily increase the money supply ; 
it should represent rather a deflection of 
resources from government expenditure 
to business investment. 

At the same time it was decided 
that the Bank of Italy would raise 
(from 3.75 per cent to 5.5 per cent 
and from 3.9 per cent to 5.5 per cent 
respectively) the interest it pays on the 
cash and Treasury bills deposited by 
banks as obligatory reserves. This in 
practice will represent a cut in the 
cost of money for banks and assist 
their liquidity. 

The exact quantities of its reserves 
which each bank may hold in stock 
of medium-term credit institutes will 
be laid down by the Bank of Italy. 
Presumably it will be more favourable 
towards banks which tend to lower 
interest rates or at least place a ceiling 
on them. After the unbridled com¬ 
petition for deposits in the first part 
of the year, the major banks have been 
moving in this direction and have 
agreed not to pay more than 7 per cent 
on large amounts and correspondingly 
less on smaller ones. This is further 
evidence of a slightly cheaper money 
policy. 

New funds were successfully raised 
in September by three of the principal 
commercial banks, Banca Commercials. 
Italiana, Credito Italiano and Banco di 
Roma, through public offerings of 5 
per cent of their equity capital These 
three are the second, third and fourth 
in size after the largest, die Banca 
Nazionale del Lavoro. They form part 
of the state-controlled Istteuto perla 
Rioostnizfone Industrials (IRI) group, 



Colombo and Carli: uncommon partner 
ship 
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along with a number of major indus¬ 
trial companies, and are typical of the 
conditions in the Italian business world 
that permit the coexistence of public 
and private ownership. The offers, 
which were well received, were origin¬ 
ally planned as a move to help broaden 
the extremely narrow-based Italian 
bourses. Together with the Mediobanca 
merchant bank, these form the only 
four banking equities publicly quoted 
on the Milan bourse. IRI has indicated 
that further placings may be made, but 
not more than 25 per cent of the 
equity of each will be allowed in 
private hands. 

For the near future the banking 
system can expect to be called on to 
finance what the government considers 
as still a basically expansionary 
situation. In the government’s analysis, 
national income is likely to rise in 
real terms this year by 6£ to 7 per 
cent, private consumption by 8 to 9 


per cent and investment in plant by 
at least 10 per cent It is hoped that 
the rise in prices can be held to little 
more than 6 per cent. In 1971 the 
government forecasts gross investment 
needs in the country of 13,000 billion 
lire ($20 billion), of which 6,000 bil¬ 
lion lire ($9i billion) will be required 
from the credit system and capital mar¬ 
kets, and the remainder from self- 
financing. 

This all appears reasonable enough 
to the banking community if only six 
or nine months of political stability can 
be assured. But longer term the 
financial (institutions in Italy know that 
the watertight compartments in which 
they have traditionally worked must 
disappear as Italy’s institutional setting 
acquires a greater degree of flexibility. 
Reform of Italian financial institutions 
and the tax system must come before 
long. 


Change is how you see it 


From Tokyo a report of moves 
to introduce more competition 
into Japanese banking. But 
it's a long, long way from 
Anglo-Saxon traditions 


It is causing some excitement that the 
authorities—principally the Ministry of 
Finance—are easing the tight strait- 
jacket in which Japanese hanking has 
been held for two decades. There is 
a never-ending stream of banking 
visitors to the finance ministry to smell 
out what is liable to come next. “ This 
place is like a dentist’s waiting room,” 
said one official there, casting an eye 
about his busy office. 

To grasp the significance of the 
changes, described below, one has to 
see the banking system as it has been 
shaped ever since the last major bank¬ 
ing legislation was passed in 1927. 
The Japanese banking system is still 
pretty much caught in die web of taut 
controls established under that law. “In 
this sense we have been using different 
principles from those employed in, 
for instance, Britain” officials say. In 
Japan the banks have been watched 
over carefully; licences to operate banks 
have been granted very sparingly. The 
degree of control sometimes comes as 
a surprise to foreign bankers ; their 
Japanese counterparts must, for 
example, seek th$ permission of die 
authorities to increase the salary of 
senior board members. 

The 1927 banking legislation has, 
however, 1 worked in such a 'Way as to 
protect the hanks first and foremost 
The deposit interest rates have been set 
“rather low,” in the view of some 
officials, white lending-rates have been 

Y 


allowed to move more freely. At the 
same time the banks have been 
restricted from increasing their divi¬ 
dends, these being limited to some 
20 per cent of profits—as a broad 
generalisation—compared with perhaps 
40 or 50 per cent in Britain or the 
United States. 

One of the most striking differences 
between Anglo-Saxon and Japanese 
practices lies in the extent to which 
Japanese banks make loans. To tkke 
the position at the end of the last fiscal 
year (in March, 1970): the 86 Japanese 
banks had at that time made loans to 
the value of ¥34,724 billion (nearly 
$100 billion) as compared with deposits 
of ¥36,708 billion. The long-term credit 
banks contributed to this classic “ over¬ 
loan ” situation (as it is described here), 
but all the same the ratio of loans to 
deposits in the city and local banks 
must seem shockingly high to western 
bankers unfamiliar with the Japanese 
way of doing things. 

This unorthodox use of bank credit 
is only lightly frowned on by the 
authorities. It is felt that nothing can 
be done to improve loan to deposit 
ratios in the short-term, and only in 
the medium-term is the vague hope 
entertained that lending will constitute 
“ only ” 80 per cent of deposits. Even 
this latter figure is regarded with 
resigned pessimism by the authorities— 
given the insatiable demand of Japanese 
business for more capital loans. As 
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AFRICAN 


Capital £10,000,000 

HEAD'OFFICE: 

44 Abdel Khalek Sarwat Street, Cairo, U.A.R. 

The Bank undertakes all types of International Banking and Commercial Operations. 

The Bank also carries out all sorts of investment in development 
projects in Arab and African Countries. 

BRANCHES: 

BEIRUT, LEBANON DUBAI, ARABIAN GULF 

Arab African Bank, Riad El Solh Street, Arab African Bank, P.O. Box 1049, Deira 

P.O. Box 6066, Beirut, Lebanon. Dubai, Arabian Gulf. Telex No. Arabafro DB 503 

Telex No. 507 Arabafro Beryt (The branch will shortly start its activities.) 

Cable Address: ARABAFRO 

The branches of the Bank undertake all types of banking business whether domestic or international and 

accept deposits in local and convertible currencies. 

CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 







The National Bank 
of Kuwait, S.A.K. 

A leader in the Arab world; 

first in the field for banking services in Kuwait. 

Whatever transactions or financial advice you require, we 
are the bank in Kuwait to help you. 

Whether Kuwait is a new or established market for you, our 
Head Office and its many branches can offer an unequalled 
and comprehensive service. 

We can advise you on the current trading, economic, and 
commercial conditions and, of course, the regulations that 
exist in Kuwait. 


The National Bank of Kuwait,S A.K. 
Established 1952 

Capital: K.D. 6.062,500 

Reserves: K.D. 12,000,000 

Total Assets: K.D. 296,008,068 

(1 K.D. £1-167 sterling) 

Head Office: P.O. Box No. 95. Kuwait 
Telex: National KWT 043 
Cables: 'National', Kuwait 
Codas: Paterson 3rd & 4th Editions 
Telephone: 24161/6 (10 lines) 

Correspondents In all principal 
countries throughout the world. 
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BANK 

OF 

BARODA 

Head office: Mandvi Baroda 

Over 500 Branches 
in 

INDIA, FIJI ISLANDS, 
KENYA, MAURITIUS, 
GUYANA, 

and subsidiary in Uganda. 

U.K. Offices: 

31/32 King Street, London, 
E.C.2. 

86 The Broadway, Southall, 
Middlesex. 

175 Soho Road, Handsworth, 
Birmingham, 21. 
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BANKINfTAND EXCHANGE 


THE FIRST 
LEBANESE 
INSURANCE GROUP 


AL-ITTIHAD 

AL-WATANI 

(L'UNION NATIONALE) 

SOCIEtE GEnERALE DASSURANCES 
DU PROCHE-ORIENT S.A.L. 

P.O. Bo* 1270 

Triephom: BEIRUT 22 10 80* 


LA PH£NICIENNE 

FORMERLY 

COMPAGNIE D ASSURANCES 
"AL-AHLI" S.A.L 
P.0. Box 5652 

Telephone: BEIRUT 22 19 30* 


Year 1969 

PREMIUMS: USA $ 3.700,000 
RESERVES: USA$ 6.2OO.O0O 
ASSETS: USA $ 12,000,000 


BUSINESS OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION TRANSACTED. 
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LITEX 


BANK 


SAL 


BEIRUT 
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Capital: 5,000,000 L.L. 
fully paid 


BEIRUT - P.O.B. 6048 
Place Riad El Solh 


Tel: 251-480 


Telex 855 I 
s 


Our London 
people bring you 
"Custom Tailored" 
banking 
in Canada. 
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For Canadian business information and banki ng 1 
services tailored exactly to your needs, come to J 
the bank where people make the difference. 

Our London offices are staffed with versatile 
people fami liar with every aspect of Canadian 
business. Dealing through them is yourfastest 
and most efficient method of achieving your 
business objectives in Canada. 

They will put you face-to-face with Canadian 
busi nessmen—provide you with the latest data on 
business opportunities in Canada, taxes, foreign 
exchange and trade. 

Your “Custom Tailored” banking service begins at: * 

62 porn hill, Loridqn EC3. Phone: 01-2813 0011 
or at our Weelt Encf Branch: 

103 Mount Street, London W1. Phone: 01-409 4261 
Askforoneof pur Business Development Representatives. \ 

Ovej725branchesacrossCanada,> 

Incorpbrated irvCanOdfc with limited liability. * 

Toronto Dominion bank! 

■' where jNopi* make thedifjfyrence • . .| 
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INTERNATIONAL 

INVESTMENT 

BANKERS 

White, Weld & Co. Limited 

P. & 0. Building, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3. 

AN ASSOCIATE OF WHITE, WELD & CO 

NEW YORK PARIS ZURICH CARACAS GENEVA HONG KONG MONTEVIDEO MONTREAL 


E. D. Sassoon 
Banking Company Limited 

Winchester House, 100 Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2. 

Telephone: 01 -588 4595 Telex: 884689/80 


E. D. Sassoon 

Banking International Limited 

E. 0. Sassoon Building, Parliament Street, Nassau, Bahamas, P.0. Box 1046. 
Telephone: 23370 Telex: Nassau 142 
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some reward, however, the Bank of 
Japan is able to control the economy 
very abruptly with only a small squeeze 
on money supply ; the overloan position 
means that a small compression of its 
pincers can cause a lot of inefficient 
small businesses to go bust. In con¬ 
sequence, the Bank is faced with a 
chorus of disapproval if—as during 
this year—it touches the pincers at all. 

At a time when Japan, like other 
advanced industrial nations, is strug¬ 
gling with inflation—now going at the 
annual rate of over 6 per cent m terms 
of consumer prices—with wages rising 
at little short of 20 per cent a year, the 
authorities have tried to broke the 
economy by monetary methods (higher 
bank rate, tighter controls of Bank of 
Japan lending to the commercial 
banks). But in mid-October, faced by 
discouraging indicators all around, they 
half abandoned the fight and shortly 
afterwards the discount rate was 
reduced slighdy following an expansion 
in October of central bank loans to the 
banks. It was explained that Japan 
had to avert a ^recession, which in this 
country means a drop in the real 
growth rate to only about 10 per cent 
a year. 

Against this background the changes 
which the authorities are putting 
through are not intended to cure an 
“ overloan ” situation which allows that 
sort of growth. All that is intended is 
to increase competition between the 
banks in the hope of making them 
more efficient. 

One measure has been to make bank 
mergers just a little more feasible. 
Three years ago common accounting 
rules were established for the banks* 
which were intended to force them to 
disclose their actual situations. At the 
same 'time legislation was passed 
intended to make mergers simpler. But 
so far, the fruits have been small : 
there have beep no upheavals of the 
kind seen in Britain in the past few 
years. One meiiger plan-~be tween 
Mitsubishi Bank and Dai-Ichi Bank— 
was a failure in early *969* 

But Japanese banks are acting 
together in new international ventures. 


Recently two new banks have been set 
up in London, by groups composed of 
banks and securities companies—quite 
a departure if one considers the tradi¬ 
tional gulf between bankers and stock¬ 
brokers in Japan. The authorities have, 
however, put strong pressure on the 
Japanese financial institutions to get 
together overseas, whereas at home they 
take a more cautious line. “ We are not 
telling them to get together, but we 
will welcome it if they do,” is the way 
one official put it. 

The authorities want more competi¬ 
tion between merged banks. This year 
regulations which fixed deposit interest 
rates have been modified and should be 
loosened further in future. The next 
move is up to the Bank of Japan in this 
case. And starting from the business 
term which ended in September, pay¬ 
ment of dividends has been liberalised. 
Early next year the authorities hope to 
introduce a deposit insurance scheme to 
cover accounts with deposits up to a 
million yen ($2,780). AH these steps 
are intended to make the banks more 
commercial and stimulate a freer 
working of the system so that interest 
rates for instance, respond to changes 
in the supply of funds. 

One further step which is being 
taken to galvanise the banks is to let 
in more foreigners. At present, so 
officials say, there is a queue of some 
30 banks waiting to come into Japan 
and gradually they are being accorded 
entry. Last year the Japanese admitted 
Morgan Guaranty and the Bank 
Negara : this year it has been the turn 
of the Bangkok Bank and Manufactur¬ 
ers Hanover Trust. 

In conclusion, change is in the air, 
but there is a limit to the pace of 
change and the scope of government 
action. The Japanese banking system 
will remain, in western eyes, an 
unorthodox one, and “ overloan ” will 
continue. Newcpmers to Tokyo quickly 
learn that the Japanese have their own 
special way of doing things. More 
competition there will be, but the 
Japanese banking system will not 
rapidly move closer to Anglo-Saxon 
practice. 
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Just about everybody in 
Australia has been moving 
into the merchant banking 
world. It could become quite a 
battle 



Something new 

The Australian trading and savings 
banks i are still extolling the virtues of 
a competitive banking system. Tele¬ 
vision and newspaper advertisements 
tell the Australian public that this 
bank does more for you, or “ you can 
bank on the Wales.” The government- 
owned Commonwealth Bank urges 
every one to “ get with the strength.” 
And so it goes on. 

Overt competition between the banks 
is now an established fact, though it is 
still a comparatively recent phenom¬ 
enon aimed at creating an anti¬ 
nationalisation feeling among the public 
as well as keeping up with the growth 
of the Australian money market. The 
years in which the banks have begun 
to compete have been the years in 
which their share of the money market 
has declined. Operating outside the 
strictures of government controls on 
interest rates, the private finance houses 
have been taking a greater share of 
deposits and advances. In the late 1940s 
the banks' share of total credit stood 
at some 69 per cent of the total that 
emanated from major financial institu¬ 
tions. Last year it had reached under 
33 per cent. 

It has long been apparent that the 
banks would have to compete more 
openly to attract deposits. Back in the 
1950s most of the trading banks saw 
the decision to let them operate savings 
acoounts as a way into the investor's 
pocket. In point of fact, savings banks 
have become a burden on some of the 
banks operating them although they 
continue in the hope that, through the 
savings accounts, the bank will build 
up the necessary customer loyalty for 
the future. But it is, and had to be, 
as a result of the ceiling on interest 
rates that the banks have lost the battle. 

At present, short-term deposits can 
get 5£ per cent in exceptional circums¬ 
tances : building societies are offering 
6£ per cent and 7 per cent almost on 
call. Moreover, the savings banks are 
required to keep 65 per cent of their 
deposits in government securities—so 
that advances of $As,255 million were 
made against deposits 6f $A7,I49 
million at the end of July, 1970. 
This is typical* of the controls the 
banks live with. Trading banks 
saw the liquidity situation worsening 
throughout the year. At the end 
of August, deposits were only 
$A224 million up on August last 
year, standing at $A 6,481 million. The 
increase in the previous year was 
$A589 million. Advances stood at 


to Australia 

$A4,368 million, a rise of $A38q mil¬ 
lion over the year. Figures for the finan¬ 
cial institutions indicate that they have 
continued to stay well ahead of the 
banks. 

There has not, however, just been 
competition between the banking and 
non-banking fraternities. The govern¬ 
ment, too, has stepped in, with more 
attractive rates on short-term Treasury 
bonds and higher interest rates on 
longer-term government loans. So it is 
in the face of two-sided competition 
that the banks have been fighting their 
losing battle—and just how much they 
have lost may be apparent in the next 
few months. 

The pattern of the Australian econ¬ 
omy is such that money is tight in the 
last quarter of the financial year, which 
runs from July to June, and easy in the 
first half. The liquidity squeeze— 
brought on by the government stepping 
up interest rates to balance a delicate 
budgetary situation—is now easing, but 
not as quickly as is normal for this time 
of the year. Just how much of this 
demand the banks can meet is prob¬ 
lematical, but it is again certain that 
the bulk of the business will be handled 
by the finance houses. 

The past four years have seen a tre¬ 
mendous growth in the activities of 
finance companies and the proliferation 
of merchant banks, and the degree of 
sophistication in which companies have 
sought their finances. This in turn has 
led to an increasing awareness among 
the public that there are other sources 
of money as well as alternative places 
for investment. In 1969, the Reserve 
Bank introduced negotiable certificates 
of deposit as a means of arresting the 
swing of funds into the non-banking 
sector—but they succeeded not so much 
by attracting new money but simply 
by a switch Of deposits. In a year, issues 
increased from $Ai7 million in March, 
1969, to $A235 million. But in March 
this year the bank increased interest 
rates from 4.5 per cent to 5 per cent for 
maturities ranging from three months 
to 24 months, while IBD rates 
for 5X50,000 and over ran up to 5.5 
per cent for any maturity from 30 
days to 24 months. Then, in 
May, short-dated bonds were yielding 
well over 6 per cent, discount rates in 
the commercial bill market were quoted 
above 10 per cent and the market was 
under great pressures which stopped the 
temporary diversion of funds 'into bank 
CDs. But this did not stop the flow of 
funds into the finance houses and build- 
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How 


MAIBL 

can help with 

INTERNATIONAL FINANCE 


Midland and International 

Banks Limited is a British bank formed to conduct 

international financial operations. 

It is wholly owned by: 

Midland Bank 
Toronto-Dominion Bank 
Standard Bank 

Commercial Bank of Australia 

The member banks have assets totalling more than £6,200,000,000 
and over 6,000 branches throughout the world. 

■ MAIBL will consider term loan proposals in sterling or currency relating 
to capital development projects in any part of the world, 

■ MAIBL can give help to medium or large companies needing finance for exports, 

■ MAIBL accepts substantial deposits in sterling and other currencies 
at competitive rates of interest and for all periods, 

■ MAIBL issues Sterling Certificates of Deposit and London U.S. dollar 
Certificates of Deposit. 

Enq uiries are welcome at: 

26 Throgmorton Street, Londop, EC2. 

Telephone: 01-588 0271 Telex No. 262109 

Midland and International Banks Limited 
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funds 

Certificates of Deposit give the sophisticated depositor 
the best of both worlds They have a high rate of 
interest directly competitive with local authority rates 
and the depositor does not lose liquidity because they 
can be sold at any time before maturity in the 
secondary market 

Allen Harvey & Ross are active dealers in the 
secondary market We buy and sell sterling and dollar 
CDs quoting dealing rates for all periods from one 
month to two years The minimum amount for a 
sterling CD is £50 000 and for a dollar CD $25 000 
Our latest annual turnover was £733 million in 
sterling CDs and $1 658 million in dollar CDs 

We welcome your enquiries 

Allen Harvey & 
Ross Limited 

Bill-brokers and bankers 
Established 1888 

Paid up capital and published reserves 
exceed £3,000,000 

47 Corphill, London E C 3 
frlepfiMl 01-6234731 Hex, 2J3276& 21615 
and Cable* Valofada, L&ldonE C*3 



Yes, speaking 

Nippon means Japan. 

Proud to say it Is our first name. 

And our middle name Kangyo means 
encouragement of business. 

These two words stir the hearts of many 
businessmen. 

In Japan via 150 branches. 

And in New York, Los Angeles, 

London, Seoul and Taipei, 
too. Even via our 1,800 
correspondent banks worldwide 
May we stir yout heart? 

Say, “Hello, Nippon." 

NIPPON KANGYO BANK 

Hoad Office 116 Uchlsaiwal cho Chlyoda ku Tokyo Japan 
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tag societies. Trading and savings 
banks are quoting die highest rates 
allowed—and adding to this a vast 
number of ancillary services to tiy to 
keep their share. At the same tune, 
their move into the fringe activities, 
with shares in finance companies, has 
given them some relief from Reserve 
Bank strictures. They have also been 
moving into the merchant banking 
world—indeed just about everybody in 
Australia has been doing this. Stock¬ 
brokers have integrated backwards into 
merchant banks, finance houses have 
integrated forward, or vertically or 
whichever way they needed to go. 

But the trend among trading banks 
has always been to link with major 
institutions from overseas. Despite a 
ban on foreign banks since 1942, there 
are now 75 overseas trading and invest¬ 
ment banks represented in Australia 
or with interests in financial institutions. 
And, despite the ban, there are three 
foreign banks actually operating in the 
country. The ANZ, now merged with 
the ES&A, is a London-based group 
but regarded generally as Australian. 
The real foreigners come down to the 
Banque Nationale de Paris, the Bank 
of New Zealand and the Bank of China 
which got in just before the ban. But 
foreign participation has played a big 
part in the boom in investment banks. 

The first investment bank in Australia 
came in 1954. Ten years later there was 
still a mere handful. It has been 
over the last three years that the move¬ 
ment has gained its real drive. There 
are now 60 groups claiming to be mer¬ 
chant or investment banks. Some are 
the results of company integration, 
others the banding together of power¬ 
ful interests, or the simple establishment 
of a branch by people like Hill, Samuel. 
The trading banks have locked them¬ 
selves into this system quickly, and 
even the Commonwealth Bank now has 
its overseas affiliate in a merchant 
banking venture. Twenty-three British 
merchant bankers now have affiliates 
in Australia. The Bank of New South 
Wales was the first local bank to join 
the international s*t through Partner¬ 
ship Pacific, a link with the Bank of 
America and the Bank of Tokyo : the 
ANZ has linked with the Bank of 
Montreal, Crocker-QUtaens Bank of 
Chicago and Irving Trust of New York 
to form Australian International 
Finance Corporation. The Commercial 
Banking Company of Sydney is linked 
with the London Crown Agents, the 
National Bank and Trust Company of 
Chicago and C2onrinental IlKnoU. 

Most have been brought hare by the 


minerals boom, which has hfit a faster 
growth rate, sounder balani^of pay¬ 
ments and population growth in sparse 
areas in its wake. It has also produced 
a demand for huge capital sums—sums 
which the domestic banks could never 
have managed to develop. Australia 
has now turned to the Eurodollar mar-" 
ket to beat the higher local interest 
rates and the general squeeze. 

The Reserve Bank is not amused by 
such activities, but does approve of 
specific projects. The movement is not 
all from overseas into Australia. 
Ord-BT for instance, a mixture of 
Ord, Minnett, T. J. Thompson and 
Partners and the Bankers Trust Com¬ 
pany of New York was the only Austra¬ 
lian sub-underwriter of the IOS issue 
and later to the floating rate bond issue 
as part of the largest Eurodollar finan¬ 
cing ever—the $425 million for Italy’s 
Enel. 


Thus, the Australian investment 
banks have now begun to investigate 
opportunities overseas within the limits 
of exchange control. The activities of 
these banks make it clear that future 
patterns of competition within the 
Australian money market will depend 
on just how much each trading bank 
can push towards its merchant banking 
affiliate. There is little doubt that the 
banks are afraid of losing both die new 
business and their traditional banking 
business unless they offer a complete 
range of services. 


All of this means something new to 
Australia—real competition between 
the banks and particularly between 
merchant banks. It will undoubtedly 
become quite a battle. For the present, 
locals now have expert backing to com¬ 
pete with the Rothschilds, Morgan 
Grenfells, Baring Brothers, Hill, 
Samuels and Brandt’s of this world, 
but they do not yet have the talent in 
their management structures to fight. 
It should not be all that long before 
this changes. 
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Stockholm grumbles some more 


Private bankers in Sweden 
are still at loggerheads with 
the Riksbanken. But the state 
looks like moving only 
cautiously into ownership of 
commercial banking 


Sweden's inflation 



Swedish banks have suffered an even 
worse beating this year than last, when 
earnings fell by 20 per cent. Profits 
are down between 25 per cent and 30 
per cent, and a cut in dividends can¬ 
not be ruled out. 

The banks* tale of woe started in 
February, 1969, when the discount 
rate was raised from 5 per cent to 6 
per cent in an effort to halt the drain 
on the reserves and in response to an 
upswing in the economy. It proved to 
be the first in a series of contractive 
measures which has produced the 
severest credit squeeze in Sweden since 
the war. 

Liquidity ratios have been put onto 
effect; so, too, have cash reserve 
quotas. The discount rate was raised 
once more, again by a full point, to 
7 per cent. Individual ceilings have 
been fixed for each bank’s borrowing 
from the central bank ; if these are 
exceeded, a charge of 1 per cent a 
day is made. In April, 1970, it was 
decreed that bank lending, except for 
housing, could not increase by more 
than 4 per cent through the year. In 
May, as a final blow, the central bank 
asked the banks to reduce overdrafts 
by 20 per cent. 

The net result of all these measures 
has been a severe contraction of credit. 
Between September, 1969, and August, 
1970, lending by the commercial banks 
fell by 3.7 per cent, while deposits 
decreased by 0.2 per cent. Inevitably 
some business firms, mainly small ones, 
have found themselves caught in a cash 
squeeze, the rate of bankruptcies 
among them increasing sharply. Invest¬ 
ment plans have naturally suffered. At 
the beginning of the year total indus¬ 
trial investment was expected to 
increase by 15 per cent in 1970 ; recent 
figures indicate an increase of between 
3 and 6 per cent. 

Apart from the control over the 
banking system exerted by the central 
barik and the banking inspection, the 
state has entered into direct compe* 
tition with the private bank* through 
its own commercial bank, through the 
postal bank and through the late* 
comer, Ir&fcsferi^gsbanken, an invest¬ 
ment bank* ThO state*jwned banks 
have no particular eompetitive adyan- 
tage oyer the private banJM in times 
7U: tesy : except, . of‘ * cdtir$e, in 

state ttetete 1 ' ivhteh has to go, io the 
state tenfe. rimatiqni changes 

■ dranMctically white a is 

enforced. The state investment bank* 


Investeringsbanken, is a case in point. 
The bank was established in 1967 when 
Sweden was in a recession. Clients 
were few all through 1968 ; business 
firms preferred their normal banking 
connections. During the last two years, 
however, when credit has been 
extremely hard to get, the investment 
bank’s business has been picking up 
rapidly. The bank has been supplied 
with $200 million as start-up capital 
and at the moment it is asking for 
preferential treatment on the capital 
market. The state banks have got an 
infusion of new clients and the private 
commercial banks lost some old ones. 
And, according to die new banking law, 
savings banks can now compete for the 
same business as commercial banks. The 
savings banks are not, however, sub¬ 
jected to the same strict credit policy 
regulations which means that they 
manage better in a credit squeeze and 
can offer sharper competition. 

Even so, the young Social Demo¬ 
crats want still more state control of 
banking. The vulnerability of commer¬ 
cial banks to the political left is pardy 
the result of their close links with 
Swedish industry. Except for short 
intervals, the Swedish banks have never 
been allowed to own shares in indus¬ 
trial companies ; but they have always 
played an important part in the devel¬ 
opment of Sweden’s industry. Many of 
the original industrial financiers were 
either in banks or had close links with 
them. A pattern has materialised in 
which investment companies indirectly 
controlled by the banks own substan¬ 
tial packages of common stock, espec¬ 
ially in Sweden’s big export companies. 
The Stockholm Enskilda Bank as the 
most notable example of this type of 
relationship. 

But the government plans to do no 
more than put state representatives 
on the boards of the banks, investment 
companies and 20 of the most impor¬ 
tant industrial companies. It is hard to 
see that these measures will change the 
present power system much. 

One sector of the bank’s activities 
has done well even in the gloomy past 
two years : foreign operations. The 
urge to go global is very strong in 
Swedish banking. Most banks have 
become partners in a dumber of joint 
banking ventures abroad. This is 
a growing trend. With more of their 
business abroad, the bates become less 
hemmed in by fetoriomiie and political 
developments in Sweden. . . 
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EXPORTERS!! 

with our sixteen offices in 

SAUDI ARABIA 


WE ARE WELL PLACED TO 
ASSIST YOU IN SEEKING 
OUTLETS FOR YOUR GOODS IN 
THIS FAST-GROWING MARKET 
(FREE OF EXCHANGE CONTROLS) 


U.K. EXPORTS TO SAUDI ARABIA: 

1387 Hijrah Year 1967 / 68 —SR 145.9 millions. 

1388 Hijrah Year 1968 / 69 —SR 223.9 millions. 

(£1 = Saudi Riyals 10.8 approx.) 


LONDON CORRESPONDENTS 
Bankers Trust Company, Barclays Bank Ltd., Chartered Bank, 
Chase Manhattan Bank, Irving Trust Company, Lloyds Bank Ltd.. 
Manufacturers Hanover Trust Company, Midland Bank Ltd., 
National Westminster BankLtd .AmericanLxpressInternationalBC 


RIYAD BANK LIMITED 

(Incorporated in the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia) 


YOU " 
NEED 

m 

DATA- 



PAID UP CAPITAL AND RESERVES SR: 41.6 millions 
TOTAL ASSETS SR: 584.9 millions 

Chairman: H. E. Sheikh Abdullah Bin Adwan 
General Manager: J. A. Court, a i b 


HEAD OFFICE 
P.O. BOX 1047, JEDDAH 
SAUDI ARABIA 

TBUJORAMS: R1YADBANK 


SUCCESSFUL 
BUSINESS 
IN JAPAN. 



[ JAPAN'S 

mostrehable BA fl K |N G SERVICE: 

XL the kind 

^ YOU GET FROM 

SANWA BANK 

Head Office Fushimi machi, Higashi ku, Osaka Branches 211 

Cable Add SANWABANK OSAKA 

Tokyo Office 111, Hitotsubashi, ChiyofJatku, Tokyo 

Cable Add SANWABANK TOKYO 

London Branch 31 45 Gresham Street London E C 2 

Hong Kong Branch, 20, Qt$ Voeux Bold, Hong Kong 

New York Agency 1 Chase Manhattan Plaza, Nlw York 

San Francisco Branch 465 California Street, Sen Francisco 

Frankfurt Representative Office 6000 Frankfurt/Mam, Goethe Stfasse 22 

Sydney Representative Office Australia Square, Sydney 





COMPANYS. L K 


Total Resources: KD. 27,183,291 


Tokyo office 


Singapore 



With a home on three continent* and 
bankers who know local business cus¬ 
toms and practices. National Bank of 
Commerce specializes in solving your fi¬ 
nancial problems. 

Fast, smooth service by people who 
make international banking just a little 
easier—in Seattle, Tokyo, Hong Kang, 
London, New York and now Singapore. 

X NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE o 

W owitad ollillol.i INTERNATIONAL RANK OF COMMERCE A 

Anal eank of commerce •< s,«w, (international) L,, fa] 


An investment banking institution owned 

50% by the Government of Kuwait and 50% 

by Kuwaiti nationals. 

Its main activities are as follows: 

1. Direct participation in joint ventures of 
industrial, commercial and real estate 
development undertakings. 

2. Major underwriter of international debt 
and equity issuee. 

3. Placement of loan and equity funds to 
existing enterprises. 

4. Investment management of depositors' 
funds. 


Mail Address: 

P.O. Box 1005, Kuwait 
Cables: ESTITHMAR 
Telephones: 23291/4 
Telpx No. 115, 

A/B ESTITHMAR 


• TOKYO • HONG KONG » SINGAPORE • LONDON • NEW YORK 
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►IMPORT 


►INTERNATIONAL TRADE 




ISRAEL FOREIGN TRADE CO LTD. 
P.O.B. 1514. TEL-AVIV 
+TELEX: 033-647 
CABLES: ALDATEL TELAVIV 




A MEMBER OF THE KOOR GROUP 


*MAIN TRADE LINES: 

CHEMICALS f 
MINERALS AND METALS ’ 

MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 
BUILDING MATERIALS 
AGRICULTURAL SUPPLIES 
VEHICLES AND TYRES 
*22 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT AFRICA. 
ASIA. EUROPE. AMERICA AND AUSTRALIA 
*BEST OPPORTUNITIES FOR EFFICIENT 
TRADE WITH DEVELOPING AREAS 


FORUM PUBLIC RELATIONS 


BANK OF OMAN LTD. 

Paid-up Capital QDR. 6,750,000 

Head Office 

P.O. Box 2111, Deira, Dubai, Trucial States of Oman, Arabian Gulf. 

Telegraphic address "Banoman" Dubai Telex Nos Oman DB 429 Omanbank DB 464 


Authorised Capital 

Paid Up Capital and Reserves 

Deposits 

Total Assets 


31st May 
1968 QDR 
27 000 000 
7 155 000 
41 339 082 
64,184 094 


31st May 
1969 OOP 
27 000 000 
7 750 000 
64 291 731 
80 164 328 


31st May 
1970 QDR 
27(000 000 
8 550 000 
79 403 676 
112 058 098 


All types of banking business undertaken locally and internationally 
Correspondents throughout the world 

Branch** at: 

DutiaL 0*ira. Abu Dhabi, and Alain 


Midland Bank Limited 
Overseas Branch 
London E C 3 

Swiss Bank Corporation 
London E C 2 


Bankers Trust Company 
New York 

Fuji Bank Limited 
New York 


Continental UHnois 
National Bank and Trust 
Company of Chicago Chicago 
Illinois 
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Or 
«!■ 


The bank which has been turning 
Japan's industrial dreams into 
realities through long-term credit. 
Since 1902. 




THE INDUSTRIAL BANK OF JAPAN, LTD. 

Head Office 11 Yaesu 5 chome Chuo ku Tokyo Telex TK 2850 
New York Office 140 Broadway New York NY 10005 USA Tel (212)943 9480 
Frankfurt Office Frankfurt am Main Eschersheimer Landstrasse 9 F R Germany Tel 590016 
London Office Market Buildings, 29 Mincing Lane London E C 3 England Tel 01 626 2191 


BANQUE SABBAG S.A.L. 



UNE PRESENCE CONSTRUCTIVE DANS 
L'ECONOMIE UBANAISE DES 1880 


DEPUI8 1980 PARTICIPATION OE 
BANQUE DE L'lNDOCHINE 
BANCA COMMERCIALE ITALIANA 


MEMBRE DErL'ASSOCIATION DES BANQUE8 DU UBAN 


PtO. BOX 144, BEIRUT. LEBANON 

r* 4 « 


BANQUE DE L’INDUSTRIE 
ET DE TRAVAIL SAL. 

Capital 10,000,000 Lebanese Pounds 
fully paid 

HEAD OFFICE AND 
y MAIN BRANCH: 

BAT. BgikUaf, Rue Rlad Soft, 

/aL )r ' PX>. Bn 9 M 8 

V , Beirut t«l mm/Vt 

\ ' Cafeta I BANKASNAF 

f - BRANCUKS. (Bdnt mi aM4 

r ' SA1FI FURN CHBBBAK ACHRAFIEH 
*** t RUB D'ALOER : 

yp; * ALL BANKING TRANSACTIONS 
* LOCKER SAFES 

CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 

Member 0 / Mi I 4lm n Bunkers' AeeoeMhem 






Our headquarters 
are in Pittsburgh. 

The demand for 
our kind of banking 
made us world-wide. 


Our customers needed more than just an inter¬ 
national bank.They needed a bank that knew the 
important overseas markets, and the people 
involved. Just as important, they needed a bank 
that understood the American side—a bank that 
could bridge various kinds of differences and 
smooth business transactions. 

And so, in the past decade we have been devel¬ 
oping the kind of international banking they need. 

Now, Mellon Bank is as far-reaching as your 


business takes you This includes our cash accelera¬ 
tion experience and data processing skills to serve 
your company’s money management needs. 
Furthermore, our strong capital position gives us 
greater flexibility than some others of similar 
resources - flexibility to make the kind of loan your 
company may need. 

To discover the advantages our kind of inter¬ 
national banking can offer, contact a Mellon Bank 
representative. 


Mellon Bank 

13 Moorgate, London, E.C 2, Telephone (01) 600-7291 




Dusseldort Citlbanken at tha Alt Rathaua. 


In Dusseldorf—the right bank in the right place 

Turning cartwheels for pennies is a tradition for youngsters here. Working hard to help 
international business is a tradition for Citibarikers everywhere. Not only in Germany, where 
we also have active branches in Berlin, Frankfurt, Hamburg, Munich and Stuttgart, but 
throughout Europe and the world. Wherever your interests lie, Citibank, with fully-staffed 
branches, subsidiaries and affiliates in 82 countries, is the right bank in the right place to 
serve you. 

FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 

The Leader in Worldwide Banking 











*At one time, to go to some of our villages 
was like travelling back four hundred years. 
Now modern communications are spreading 
the present throughout Mexico, but we 
still hold on to what was good in the past? 

MEXICAN ARTIST FERNANDO BFLAIN 

If you need a nationwide microwave 
communications system, to transmit 
both telephone and television, come to 
ITT. Mexico did. 


In Mexico and 126 other countries, ITT provides products and services 
ranging from home television eats to computer-based, electronic telephone Systems 
9 9 Princioai ITT telecommunications end Electronics companies In the UK are 


Standard Telephones and Cables, 


ms and Electronics companies In the UK era 

■'“SWBBSMSSSfS: 


_ 1 —t •7 ~ UM.nmww 
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When you're a 
world bank like Chase, 
you become a 
leading expert on float. 

Chase can help you find cash that you 
never even knew you had! Our new ideas 
about float reduction can put your money to 
work faster. 

What’s more, Chase offers a brand- 
new sophisticated systems approach to self¬ 
financing in Europe. This new service adds a 
new dimension to financial counseling. 

Let Chase tailor a European treasury 
management system that will keep your bor¬ 
rowing costs down. And your cash up. Way up! 
Chase is the bank that makes things happen. 
Remember.. .you have a friend at Chase. 

1 Chase Manhattan Plaza, 

New York, N.Y. 10015. Member FDIC. 

CHASE MANHATTAN 
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The Old Curiosity Shop 

BRITISH BUDGETS IN PEACE 
AND WAR 1932-1946 

By B. E. V. Sabine. 

Allen & Unwin . 336 pages . 75s. 


With a ponderous wit that (one trusts) 
would raise no more than a groan from 
a present-day House of Commons, 
Neville Chamberlain introduced his 
1934 budget with the glad news that the 
country had now finished the story of 
“ Bleak House ” and could settle down 
to the first chapter of “ Great Expecta¬ 
tions.” Mr A. J. P. Taylor comments in 
his history of die period that, with their 
houses stocked with free copies of 
Dickens after the newspaper circula¬ 
tion war, the public no doubt took the 
illusion. One MP Mr Sabine quotes 
certainly did : for him Mr Chamber- 
lain^ budget bore a closer resemblance 
to “The Old Curiosity Shop.” It is 
hard not to agree with him when look¬ 
ing back at any of the earlier Cham¬ 
berlain budgets that Mr Sabine has put 
under the microscope. These miniatures 
of postwar budgets leave an unavoid¬ 
able impression of quaintness. 

It is not so much Chamberlain’s 
solid, experienced, pre-Keynesian ortho¬ 
doxy that marks the generation gap— 
at least at first glance. The change from 
his budgets to Kingsley Wood’s post- 
Keynesian fiscal policy in the war years 
was certainly in economic terms the 
most significant of the period, but not 
the most immediately striking. Nor does 
Mr Sabine castigate Chamberlain too 
stridently for his determination to 
balance the budgets of the early 1930s, 
despite the need to boost the economy 
up and away from the dismal disasters 
of the turn of the decade. He strikes 
an exceptionally happy medium 
between judging Chamberlain with die 
eyes of his contemporaries and. with 
the unfair advantage of hindsight; 
this account is a story and not a 
polemic. Chamberlain is neither praised 
nor pilloried 

Nor is it that the actual taxation 
system changed so unrecognisably 
during this period, under the impetus of 
war. Both v direct and indirect taxation 
were of course well established by the 
1930s (income lax was, to be sure, 
originally introduced as a wartime 



Chamberlain: conventional chancellor 


measure—but in 1798). Of course, there 
were innovations ; the most interesting, 
and anti-inflationary, was possibly pay 
as you earn, which had been proposed 
during the first world war but fought 
down until the second. Otherwise the 
late 1930s and early 1940s were what 
only a taxation historian could describe 
as humdrum : direct taxation was 
raised to ever more confiscatory levels 
and indirect taxation very nearly kept 
pace. Taxes on tobacco and alcohol, 
the good providers, consistently 
exceeded expectations. Mr Sabine 
points out that there was little incentive 
to experiment. 

What makes these prewar budgets 
look so strange is simply their size. In 
1933 the total estimate for all 
expenditure was £697 million ; the 
Government now spends nearly five 
times as much on social security alone. 
Individuals (admittedly only in an 
extreme case) could still make a differ¬ 
ence ; more than two-thirds of. the 
1933-34 surplus on direct and indirect 
taxation was made up of death duties 
on the Ellcrman estate. These years 
saw, in fact, “ more radical changes in 
taxation, particularly direct taxation... 
than any other dozen or so consecutive 
years in British fiscal history/' But the 
principal entry in what Mr Sabine 
calls his “catalogue of change" is A 
numerical one } the simple fact that 
between 1933 and 1945 gam tmmt 


89 

expenditure facetted eightfold and 
revenue nearly fivefold. 

It ii » rate gift to be aide to write, 
as Mr jfabi n e does, lucidly 
humorously on such a subject. There 
ii humotus-or la it pathos ?—fa the 
information that half the budget deficit 
that, in spite of himself, Chamberlain 
was lumbered with at the end of 
1933-33, existed because a patriotic 
nation had, fa the crisis period of the 
previous year, paid all its taxes excep¬ 
tionally promptly and therefore the 
Inland Revenue was £15! million short 
of the usual tax aneaxt. Mr Sabine's 
scheme is advantageously simple. He 
tackles each budget fa tprfi: its pro¬ 
posals, its Commons reception and 
public and press reaction. His own 
opinion is kept tidily until the end of 
each chapter and to a concluding one, 
and is commonsensieal rather than 
radical. His aim was to follow on from 
where the series on British budgets by 
Sir Bernard Mallet and Mr Oswald 
George left off. He therefore has the 
further advantage that his book fills 
an obvious gap. It fills it comfortably: 
only the most specialised economic his¬ 
torian would find his factual account 
too superficial, while the barest degree 
of numeracy is necessary to enjoy it. 

Meanwhile, away from 
the Front 


VANIER: SOLDIER. DIPLOMAT 
AND GOVERNOR-GENERAL 


By Robert Speaight. 

Harvill Press. 468 pages. 70s. 

Georges Vanier seems at this moment 
like an ideal figure from the literature 
of a vanished age rather than a man 
of flesh and blood. 'A French- Ganadian 
of a patrician family who served his 
country for over half a century, he was 
tall, handsome, brave, kind, devout, 
experienced and had a beautiful wife : 
that he should have survived into the 
era of the Front de Liberation tk» 
Quebec, dying fa office as governor- 
general of Canada only some three and 
a half yean ago, seems as much a 
historic anomaly as Cervantes intended 
Don Quixote to be. 

Nevertheless Vanier was a real figure 
whose career was of significance in the 
development of Ca n ada and of foe 
Commonwealth. He served throughout 
the 1914 war wife the Vfagt-Deu»|i« f 
the focus of French-Canadian martial 
ardour fa a war that was not widely 
supported fa Qufcbec. Having lost a 
leg fa it, he turned from s o ldierin g 
to diplomacy and. played a Useful part 
fa the gradual construction of feu 
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Varner ; a tala of two cultures 


could have wished that Vanier himself, 
with‘his lease of discrimination, hip 
had Hie opportunity to write ‘his own 
memoirs. > 


Reviews reviewed 

THE CAMBIUDQE MIND 
Edited by Eric Homberger, William 
Janeway and Simon Schama. 
Jonathan Cape. 315 pagaa . 80s. 

The three people responsible for edit¬ 
ing this anthology of contributions to 
the Cambridge Review have all been 
very recently editors or associate editors 
of the review itself, and one wonders 
whether their decision to launch the 


Canadian diplomatic service and the 
differentiation of Canadian interests 
from those of Britain. At the outbreak 
of the 1Q39 war he was Canadian 
minister to France, and throughout the 
whole war and postwar years he played 
an influential role first in Paris, then in 
London, then in Algiers, then back in 
Paris again as representative of a 
country that was in many ways more 
trusted by die French than Britain or 
the United States. At the end of the 
1950s, he was recalled from retirement 
to serve as governor-general in the vain 
hope that a charming and distinguished 
French-Canadian as head of state might 
reduce the growing tension between 
Quebec and the rest of Canada. 

Unfortunately Robert Speaight has 
written a biography that is too long 
and too full of pietas to hold the atten¬ 
tion of most readers. The career of a 
public servant as contrasted with a 
politician is difficult to write in any 
case, by reason of the lack of contro¬ 
versy that it generates, unless, like Duff 
Cooper or Oliver Harvey, his private 
thoughts and papers provide an inde¬ 
pendent source of interest. Vanier’s 
private life and papers were not rich 
enough to justify nearly 500 pages. 

But the historian or the students of 
the past generation will find scattered 
nuggets oi re&\ interest. For one thing, 
Vanier’s whole attitude from youth 
to old age is a reminder that even 
the patrician French-Canadians, who 
fought in two world wars and bought 
their clothes in London and their 
children’s education in Paris, felt a 
strong sense of the separateness 4 of their 

S lture from that of the rest of north 
nerica and resented the way in which 
it was ignored* For another, there are 
interesting accounts of relations with 
the French generals and politicians 

' . Lederc and 

iJpg Gaulle* Qm 


book now, 90 rather than ioq years 
after the foundation of the magazine, 
may* not have in elegiad touch about 
it. No longer does the review—written 
by dons, mostly young ones, mainly 
for other dons—appear weekly during 
full terms a couple of issues termly 
is all that can be managed. But this is 
a matter of only local concern. The 
collection of articles published here (at 
an exorbitant price, alas) is of far more 
than local interest. 

Most of the contributors represented 
in this Selection are men of international 
repute, whether they are historians, 
philosophers, economists, natural scien¬ 
tists or literary critics. For the most 
part, they contribute book reviews, 
which might be expected to be by 
nature ephemeral. In fact, the critical 
exercise often calls out the most 
characteristic strengths of the writer. 
Coulton’s demolition of Hilaire Belloc 
as a medieval historian is a glorious 
piece of work, and Wittgenstein’s 
notice of a treatise entided “The 
Science of Logic ” is no less devastating. 
John Ziman uses the occasion of a tri¬ 
bute to Michael Polyani to deny any 
essential disjunction between the arts 
and sciences as realms of study* Besides 
reviews, there are some fine obituaries 
reprinted-—Maitland paying tribute to 
Acton, J. J. Thomson to Kelvin and 
Rutherford. 

Belletrisxn has been pretty well rigo¬ 
rously excluded, and so, necessarily, 
have the trivia which in fact make 
periodicals of this kind entertaining; 
so the total effect of the anthology is 
one of great strenuousness. There is 
one field of thought, however, neglec¬ 
ted by these editors, though not by 
former editors df the review. Religion 
goes unmentioned, though’ Cambndge 
theologians, Especially over the past *0 
yem or to, have certainly contrifamed 
their share, » . 


Caveat dodger 

GAINS AND SHORT-TBHVI 

By M. Storz. 

Oyez. 206 pages . 40s. 

BACK DUTY LAW AND PRACTICE 

By Sidney Simon. 

Oyez. 133 pages . 32s. 

The first of these books is a short guide 
to a well-trodden field. It does not 
contain the details of the relevant legis¬ 
lation but consists rather of an outline 
of its effect in various situations, with 
worked examples. 

The second book however is a guide 
to the murkier but more intriguing 
area of bark duty work, involving tax 
that, by some means or other, has 
escaped assessment. The author is a 
former inspector of taxes, and there¬ 
fore is presumably well versed, not only 
on the procedure that is applied when 
an “ escape ” is suspected, but also on 
the usual escape routes the hunted tax¬ 
payer then tries to use. Thus there is 
a whole chapter on betting and book¬ 
making, not because bookmaking is the 
only field where back duty problems 
crop up but because “ I won it bet¬ 
ting,” is the suspect’s escape route num¬ 
ber one. There is a section on gifts 
because <( she was somebody's girl 
friend,” which raises the question of 
whether she was a professional girl 
friend or “ a possibly enthusiastic 
amateur.” There is even a treatment 
ready for the man who “ had a hoard 
of cash at home,” which he suddenly 
put into the bank. Even death is no 
escape. Far from it. It is often the 
innocuous act of dying that sparks off 
the back duty investigation. Altogether 
the reader is left with the feding that 
back duty is a field where the revenue 
officials are the only professionals. Let 
him beware. 


History without 
the people _ 

CEYLON: BETWEEN ORIENT AND 
OCCIDENT 

By " Zeylanicus." 

Elek. 288 pages. 42s. 

Right near the start of this history of 
Ceylon it is implied, perhaps uncon* 
sciously, that aborigines are not 
humans, The slip is Ftwudian, beaus* 
the boajk is a history' ofi pendnnUtieh 
not of a people. Traej space is given 
to the ■Ceylonese elite, though due 
Mans to be chiefly . because uOf the* 
WfcNM took of, the British 
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any reference is made to the caste 
system. Only occasionally does the 
author descend from die rarefied 
atmosphere of kings, conquests and 
politicians to the actual conditions and 
beliefs of die masses. 

This lack of contact with the 
peasant is a common fault among the 
elite of Ceylon today. For all their 
charm, liberalism and ability to assimi¬ 
late the best features of both Asian and 
British civilisation, the intelligentsia 
fail to cross the harriers of class. 


of language is economic rather than 
racial : it is hard to get an official job 
if you do not speak the official lan¬ 
guage. Whether Cevlon can remain a 
parliamentary democracy depends 
largely on its ability to reconcile 
economic interests democratically. 
Otherwise there are Marxists waiting 
to exploit economic discontent. The last 
government was closely associated with 
the farmers’ caste, and based its 
economic policy on giving a fair price 
to the paddy grower. But when it came 


Britain and 'those who deplore it. Ben 
Roberts and John Gennaid of LSE 
ore quite in their judgment; 

The shift why from mie power bergsk- 

u that in name 4 the fanner dominion* 
'fend colon*#! tttitMM* which inherited 
the BritithjpMMn of fodvittfcU relation* 
ha* it (uryflmf. 

Syocenive '^ofemmefits have staffed 
tnbiinab mostly 1 from the rather more 
satisfied school. Mr Robert Carr could 
do worse than plough through this 
little book in order to ftpd tome of the 
others. * 

* i 

Foreign deafer 


FRANKUM D. R 008 BVELT AMD HORIKM 
AFFAIRS: 


VOLS 4 —dll 


Edited by Edgar B. Nixon. 

Harvard University Prass; 

London: Oxford University Press . 
677 , 644 and 647 pages . 

£75 10s a set. 


AMERICAN APPEASEMENT 
By Arnold A. Offper. 

Harvard University Press; 

London: Oxford University Press. 
337 pages. 95s. 

The three handsome volumes of docu¬ 
ments on Roosevelt and foreign affairs, 
covering his first term in the White 
House, are a product of the enterprise 


Perhaps it is not for westerners to 
judge this feature of a predominantly 
Buddhist society. But one result is that 
hardly anyone predicted the ruling 
party would be practically wiped off 
the parliamentary scene in this spring's 
general election. Perhaps the British 
were prescient in resisting early 
demands from the intelligentsia for self- 
government on the grounds that they 
were a tiny section of the country out 
of touch with the majority. 

Few of the peoples conquered by the 
British aped their masters as intelli¬ 
gently as the Ceylonese, and the author 
assiduously describes the comparatively 
trouble-free transition to self-rule that 
gradually took place. This has made 
Ceylon the closest model of the two- 
party parliamentary democracy at 
Westminster. But to a western eye it 
looks wrong that so few people should 
participate in their democracy* 

THe author explains the complex 
racial and religious rivalry that exists 
within Ceylonese society, especially the 
notorious hostility between Tamils and 
Sinhalese. But little mention is made 
of the ^eprtomic rivalry, partly wsblisd 
itt ideology* which 1 is a major 1 factor 
in the religious dispute. Even this iMttb 


to the crunch, this alienated less privi¬ 
leged classes who could not afford to 
pay more for their rice. That is what 
history is l rally about. 

Roll call of arbitrators 

LABOUR MARKET ISSUES OF THE 1970s 

Edited by D. J. Robertson 
and L. C. Hunter. 

Oliver & Boyd . 231 pages. 40s. 

Before his tragically early recent death 
Professor Donald Robertson of Glas¬ 
gow University was one of the youngest 
and most thoughtful of the professors 
of industrial relations who found his 
way into the chairmanship of many 
courts of inquiry—and was then some¬ 
times criticised in The Economist for 
being too inflationary. One of his last 
acts, together With Professor Hunter 
of Glasgow, was to prepare this admir¬ 
ably fair collection of essays from 
15 distinguished academic Students 
of industrial relations for the June, 
1970, issue Of the Scottish Journal of 
Political Economy. The contrast is 
sharp between those Who Mthat like 
the Way bsu^iflgf ^ 


of the memorial library which has been 
established at his old home in Hyde 
Park, New York. The intention is to 
publish selections from this voluminous 
collection in each of the major areas of 
his political activity. Thus a few years 
ago a valuable two-volume set on 
Roosevelt and conservation appeared. 

The present collection is likely to 
attract an even wider public, so lively 
is the continuing interest in, and the 
continuing debate on, the foreign policy 
of the New Deal. It will be followed by 
other volumes, on a comparable scale, 
covering his two subsequent terms as 
president. The editing is excellently 
done—discreet annotation, meticulous 
cross-referencing, full indexing—and 
the printing is of a quality to match. 
No One who proposes to arrive at a 
considered conclusion about Roosevelt 
as a foreign policy-maker catl afford to 
dispense 1 with the evidence assembled 
here. It Contains nbt only communica¬ 
tions within the' govemfoen* at Wash¬ 
ington and wiih diplomats in the field ) 
it alsb includes Ootamumcatiohs 1 with 
private indiVfduak interest groups, 
M pritotdtyeysl*aUfl;* 'above ail, the 

MWwrsun 
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The end of appeasement: Roosevelt with Giraud, de Gaulle and Churchill in 1943 


almost half the Roosevelt Library’s 
items on foreign affairs. One cannot 
reasonably ask lor more, but how can 
one rely on its selection without know¬ 
ing what * is left out ? Even a bald 
catalogue of omissions would be of use. 
Sensibly, it does not reprint what has 
appeared in Rosenman’s “ Public 
Papers and Addresses,” the “ Foreign 
Relations ” series or the poorly edited 
“ Personal Letters.” Yet these publica¬ 
tions, between them, have pulled out 
most of the plums ; what is left for 
poor Mr Nixon’s anthology is, in large 
part, the suet in the presidential pud¬ 
ding. And, of course, to get the full 
story and establish continuity for any 
episode the reader has to comb through 
four collections. It .is perhaps appro¬ 
priate that Roosevelt, an untidy 
administrator while he lived, should be 
untidily memorialised after death. But 
it is a bit hard on posterity. 


graphic impression of the policy-making 
process at the point where the buck 
stops, where the pressures converge and 
the well-springs of leadership take their 
rise. 

There is a wealth of fascinating 
material for almost every day in the 
presidential year- -a reflection of FDR’s 
capacity to attract and stimulate 
interest and response, in striking con¬ 
trast to his secretary of state, Jon 
Cordell Hull, whose communications 
are easily the most tedious in the collec¬ 
tion. Everything from grand political 
strategy down to the most trivial execu¬ 
tive chore is exemplified here. One 
moment the president is designing an 
American policy for naval disarma¬ 
ment, the next justifying a refusal to 
impose an embargo on black-strap 
molasses. We can read the persuasive 
letters to political allies who think they 
deserve a grander embassy, or the letter 
(dictated but not sent) which tells a 
turncoat just what Roosevelt thinks of 
him. We watch the long subterranean 
tussle between White House and State 
Department suddenly surface in a pro¬ 
posal, quickly turned down, that the 
department should “ save the time ” 
of the president by not submitting to 
him all its proposals for representation 
at conferences abroad. We observe the 
encouragement to overseas diplomats to 
report direct to the White House—and 
a)so the extraordinarily diverse charac- 
*tBrjr of their 4 despatches. There is 
tpreckenridge , Long, “ hypnotised by 
Mussolini,” as Louis Howe remarks, 
a$cj finding with delight that Italian, 
txaj&s are now functional* There is 
»oo|l^illiam Dpdd, historian of the 
GW'Xswth, incredulous ,j(but also 
L pniflbeived) at the lunatic" capital, of 


the Third Reich. Most readable of all 
—see his splendid description of 
Goering at Pilsud'ski’s funeral—is Bill 
Bullitt, erratic and cocky, at Moscow. 

The view has been advanced, by no 
less an authority than Professor Arthur 
Schlcsinger, that the evidence of these 
volumes reveals a Roosevelt well aware 
of the perils of the world situation and 
trying hard to throw America’s weight 
into the scales against the forces of 
aggression. This is not the Roosevelt 
that emerges from Mr Offner’s pages. 
His conclusion is that “ from Roosevelt 
through Hull and Welles, and down 
through the rank of the State Depart¬ 
ment, in the Congress, and in all walks 
of life, with too few exceptions, there 
persisted a belief that Europe’s prob¬ 
lems were Europe’s, that an ocean 
3,000 miles wide separated the New 
World from the Old.” 

One thing is certain about FDR’s 
first term—the absurdly wide gap 
between Britain and the United States. 
The tone of almost all the despatches 
relating to British policy reflects, as 
in a mirror, the Simon-Chamberlain 
dislike of New Deal America, a dislike 
which, when his Dutch temper was up, 
FDR was very ready to reciprocate. 
“ Many years ago,” he writes to Bing¬ 
ham in London, “ I came to the 
reluctant conclusion that it is a mistake 
to make advances to the British 
Government. . . . They are a funny 
people and, though always polite, can 
be counted on when things are going 
well with them to show a national 
selfishness towards other nations which 
makes mutual helpfulness very difficult 
to accomplish.” 

The correspondence is brimful of 
revealing item* such as this^It contains 


Scotch mists of time 

VICTORIAN AND EDWARDIAN 
SCOTLAND FROM OLD PHOTOGRAPHS 
Introduction and commentaries by 
C. S. Minto. 

Batsford. 205 plates. 42s. 

The credit for this book must go 
primarily to the photographer whose 
works are reproduced, rather than to 
the man who has chosen them. 
Mr Minto has chosen well, but 
his contribution ends there. The 
text verges on the precious and the 
layout could well have been improved. 
Nor are there many examples 
of the great portrait photography of 
the period. The Victorians were masters 
of the art of the posed photograph— 
an art which either modern technology 
or modern self-consciousness seems to 
have killed. 

But this objection apart, Mr Minto’s 
book is an excellent one. His photo¬ 
graphs give one a clear idea not only 
of the differences between life today 
and life 70 years ago ; but also of 
the differences between an urban and 
a rural existence at that time. He 
shows us that while the citizens of 
Dumfries could enjoy dancing bears in 
their streets, those of islands such as 
St Kilda still had to rely on seagulls 
for a major part of their diet. And 
while Lowland Scots from Fife or 
Edinburgh benefited from Victorian 
progress by using the Tay and Forth 
bridges, Highlanders travelled in ox¬ 
carts like the “Hoy Express,” or else 
—if they were, lairds—remained 
sedentary in characteristically decrepit 
surroundings. Certain., aspects of 
Scottish life have little changed over 
the years. 
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The muckle great Highlands and Islands 
development brochure. 

(The muckiest in the world.) 


■ The biqqest mo»t detailed published analysis of any development region in Britain I 

■ Incentives Opportunities Sites Everythinqabout this exc iiing a r rt uniquely % iminlstered ■ 

■ development rcqion the expandu cj industry 1 st should tf«nt to know 64 lucid p iges ■ 
with 4 colqui lllu nations scotfioe Have your aecietary mail this cuupon j§ 


Please send me the Highlands in 1 Lland« >vqlQpment brochure 


Name 


Title 


Company 


I 
l 

■ To rmoctor of Industrial Development & Marketing 

Highlands and Islands Development Beam, • Castle Wfa4, Inverness, Seeftland. 


Addtess 


rupty 


► j pPr 
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Shfobuilding: the world's 
•leftist industry 


Big orders for British shipyards 
aat hanging fine because of 
a cash ends precipitated by 
the Government** determina¬ 
tion to be tough With sick 
industries. This marks the end 
of an cm of cheap money, in 
which the man in the street 
has subsidised shipbuilders. 
But it has also been an era 
of big returns to the balance 
of payments made by ship¬ 
building and shipowning. 
Since 1966, when the Labour 
government sparked this boom 
off’ by offering investment 
giants to shipowners registered 
in Britain, the yards” order 
book has risen from £340 mn 
to £700 mn. 

Three things have happened 
since the Conservatives came 
to power, apart from the new 
policy of not bailing out 
firms that would otherwise 
be closed, which has already 
been put into effect on the 
Tyne with the closure of the 
■ Palmers Hebbum repair yard: 

(a) Investment grams have 
been stopped. This means a 
shipowner who could build 
80% of a ship on Government- 
guaranteed credits, and the 
remaining «o% by Govern¬ 
ment grant, now has to find 
20% from his own resources. 
This saves the taxpayer 
£45 inn a year, but it also 
knocks 3 or 4% points off the. 
discounted cash flow rate of 
return the shipowner can get. 
Owners arc thinking of cutting 
building programmes. 

(b) Credit tentis have also 
been stiffened. Normally, an 
owner gets an eight-year loan 
from a clearing bank, backed 
by government guarantee, at 
a rate of interest which had 
till tocenriy been 5)%. 

(c) Even at 7% the loans 
are still subsidised, by other 
bank customers and by bank 
shareholders. Even so, towards 
the close of Labour rule ia bijl 
was introduced with their 
agreement to increase the 

.iamptnt available from £400 
mn. The extra . 


£200 mn has all been ear¬ 
marked. In the present climate 
it will be hard to get more 
money. 

This tougher attitude has 
coincided with a worldwide 
costs crisis. Steel prices in 
Britain have been raised on 
four occasions in two years, 
including a 15% rise this year 
alone. The yards no longer 
enjoy fhe special relationship 
with steel producers that they 
did before nationalisation. 
Steel is 18% of the cost of 
a big passenger liner, 20% 
of the cost of a dry cargo 
liner, and 26% for a tanker 
of over 100,000 tons. Wages, 
which arc another fifth of the 
total cost of a ship, have 
risen 15% in twelve months. 

If the costs crisis had 
coincided with a lean period 
for orders, the shipbuilders 1 
cash position might now be less 
serious. Unfortunately, though, 
until last year there was a 
fear of orders drying up and 
builders were gladly accepting 
what orders they could get at 
minimal profit levels. Nmy 
these have to be carried out., 
at current wage rates and 
prices for materials. 

So far two builders have 
been bailed out by the 
Government: LTpper Clyde 
Shipbuilders and Cammell 
Laird. UCS has received 
£20 mn of Government 
money and Cammell Laird 
£1.5 mn. Harland and Wolff, 
which has re£eiv<sti £11.5 mn 
of grants and loans towards" 
the construction of new facili¬ 
ties,^ now also in ^.aerious 
cash position/ though there is 
a chance of its being taken 
over on the cheap, with the 
Onassii itid Olseri groups (see¬ 
page 80) tipped as the most 
likely bidden. 

However without the mer¬ 
gers sparked off by the Geddes 
report in 1968, the plight of 
the British industry would 
probably be worse than it is. 
Although Upper Clyde Ship¬ 
builders has been in difficult 


*rv- 



And the problems are big too 

ties from the start, Scott 
Lithgow and the Tyne group- « 

ing around Swan Hunter “have 
been more successful. ] 

The plight of British ship- 3 

builders Ins to be put in its < 

international context. Japanese ■ 

builders have been caught by 1 

wages rising at twice their 1 

normal rate. They still claim 1 

to be making profits, though ] 

their rate of return is probably 1 

only around 2% on capital. < 

They seriously underestimated 1 

some of the costs of building 1 

giant tankers. The Germans * 

face similar problems. They < 

accepted early container ship i 

orders expecting a temporary 
diminution of profits - while ^ 

they broke into a new market, 
and they have also had j 

difficulty in curbing wage 
demands. The losses were so u 

gigantic that there have been c 

4a6ard sackings and merger ^ 

talks. Builders in Scandinavia 
and Holland have had to seek ✓ 
government help to keep 
going. 


One reason why foreign 
shipowners shy away from 
British yards is distrust of the 
labour force. One owner 
recently had repain which 
could have been done in 
Britain under guarantee car¬ 
ried out in Hamburg instead, 
because lie could not be sure 
the British yard would com¬ 
plete the work on time. There 
are bright features too. The 
quality of the workforce is 
being improved. Relatively 
more shipbuilding employees 
attend day-release courses than 
do workers from any other 
industrial category. 


Rising prices 

Wprldwide, the average 
prices quoted for building a 
30,000 ton. bulk earner have; 
risen from $5 mn in 19M fo 
$6 mn in 1970. This partly 
reflects < the scarcity value of 

f8C j 

that British yards have secured 
orders does not prove that 
they are really competitive. 
Only 21% of their orders are 1 
for export whereas comparable 
figures for other seafaring ’’ 
nations are 90% for Sweden, 
70% for Japan, Holland, and v , 
Denmark, apid So% for 
Germany 


But the strikes go on. 
Yarrow has been virtually 
closed for five weeks on the 
Upper Clyde by an unofficial 
strike of welders and caulker 
burners demanding an increase 
of more than 50% in the 
basic minimum. Recently 
2,000 boilermakers at Upper 
Clyde Shipbuilders were per¬ 
suaded by Mr Dan McGarvey 
of the Bioiiermakers 1 Associa¬ 
tion to end their* 13-day 
Unofficial strike, because it 
threatened closure of the three 
yards. This is the first time 
the men have recognised the 
1 possibility that they may not 
endlessly be bailed out by the 
Government. 

Since April the pricing of 
shipbuilding contracts has 
become more flexible. In 
Britain and elsewhere nearly 
all contracts now include some 
provision for escalation. The 
formula varies from country 
to country. In Britain about a 
third of the contract price 
is fixed. The rest fluctuates 
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with official indices for wages 
and materials. There are two 
drawbacks to this. One is that 
the materials index is a 
general one* and does not give 
any special weighting to steel. 
The other m that the labour 
index gives' special weighting 
to shipbuilding wages. This 
means there is less immediate 
urgency for shipbuilders to 
withstand pay claims. Since 
Britain internationally has a 
reputation for bad labour 
relations, customers will 
reckon that the ultimate price 
they will pay for a British- 
built ship will carry a larger 
escalation from shipbuilding 
wage inflation than with other 
ships ; orders may suffer. 

In Japan, however, prices 
are confused by the possibility 
of a yen revaluation. At 
present only about one-seventh 
of the Japanese order book 
appears to be written in yen. 
But of the contracts made 
recently half arc in yen. One 
estimate made earlier this year 
suggested that Japanese prices 
for giant tankers were about 
10% below those in western 
Europe. A 10% revaluation 
would wipe out this margin. 

But the consequence of the 
worldwide low profitability of 
shipbuilding is that shipbuild¬ 
ing capacity needs to be 
expanded dramatically. There 
is every sign that the rate of 
obsolescence in ships is increas¬ 
ing, while seaborne trade is 
itself growing > faster than 
world economies" generally. 
Every dodge i$ being employed 
to get round the scarcity of 
berths. One is to cut an exist¬ 
ing ship in half and put in a 
new centre section. 

This raises the question of 


which countries will be able 
to afford to have a shipbuild¬ 
ing industry by the end of the 
1970s. Although only 20% of 
a yard's outgoings are for 
wages, local wages indirectly 
affect a much higher portion 
of the overall price of a ship. 
Also, the possibilities for cost- 
cutting are limited. Labour is 
now scarce in Japan and 
western Europe generally, and 
it makes sense for these coun¬ 
tries to concentrate on capital 
intensive industries of Which 
shipbuilding is not one. For 
this reason a survey by Chase 
Manhattan Bank this summer 
predicted that Japan's share 
of world shipbuilding would 
fall from 50 to 30%. But who 
will take up the slack ? 

Raising capital 

In west European capital 
markets shipbuilding is dis¬ 
credited. The market requires 
a higher rate than even the 
profitable firms can earn. 
Governments the world over 
have long pampered and 
subsidised shipbuilding. The 
consequence of this has merely 
been to depress the prices of 
the ships, whilst preserving the 
vicious circle of low returns, 
inefficiency and antiquated 
equipment in the yards. Only 
if ship prices are raised to 
more realistic levels will ship¬ 
builders be enabled to refur¬ 
bish old yards. Other govern¬ 
ments beside Britain’s need to 
be tough. 

At first sight Japan is an 
exception. Every week brings 
news of major investment pro¬ 
jects. Mitsubishi Heavy Indus¬ 
tries has just begun construc¬ 
tion of what it claims will be 


the largest yard in the world 
near Nagasaki: cost $78 nut 
No European builder could 
hope to find that sort of money 
for expansion. But Japanese 
shipbuilders have a very close 
relationship with steel manu¬ 
facturers, of a kind that helped 
the expansion of British ship¬ 
yards in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. However, as markets for 
other steel-using products 
expand, and steel becomes 
increasingly scarce in Japan, 
this relationship cannot last 
for ever. Mitsui Shipbuilding 
and Engineering has already 
decided, according to reports, 
to raise the output of other 
types of heavy industrial goods 
to 50% of total production. 
Even in Japan, in other words, 
the low profitability of the 
industry will soon make its 
mask on investment. 

There is one obvious way 
in which the capacity problem 
of the industry could be over¬ 
come. That is by building faci¬ 
lities in countries with low 
labour costs. It was low labour 
costs which chiefly sparked off 
the Japanese shipbuilding 
boom. Now that Japanese 
prices are virtually the same 
as those in Europe, it makes 
sense to look for new Japans. 
To some extent this is already 
happening. Austin and Pickers- 
giii are building 27 ships 
under licence in Greece, and 
have now contracted for a 
Brazilian yard also to build 
under licence. Portugal is 
establishing an important ship 
repairing industry, helped by 
the trend towards repairing 
ships on the main trade routes. 
Jugoslavia has become the 
world's ninth largest ship¬ 
builder, beating the Nether¬ 
lands and Italy. Singapore, 
Hongkong, and India all offer 
the possibility of having a 
shipbuilding boom. India even 
has the classic advantage of 
a large local steel industry. 

Developing countries, mis-, 
takenly, have made great 
efforts to establish their own 
shipping fleets, with the help 
of discriminatory measures 
against the fleets of other 
industries. They have ignored 
shipbuilding. The shipping 
conferences which serve devel¬ 
oping countries may have 
elements of monopoly and 
inefficiency* But profit levels 
are so low that if they applied 
noimal commercial criteria 
many countries would be left 
without any shipping sendee 
at all. 


VWHO BUILDS SHIPS? 

Ships on order or 24 
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“Ja, der Leckerbissen aus Hirer Gegend schmeckt 
heniich. Aber, danke schon, lieber nicht, Ich babe 
ihn fiinfmal in den letzten vier Tagen gegessen.” 

“Oui, votre plat regional est ddlicieuse, mais 
non-merci. J’en ai mange a cinq reprises au cours 
des quatre derniers jours.” 

“Ja, Uw plaatselijke lekkernij is overheerlijk, 
maar nee dank U. Ik heb vijf maal gehad in de 
afgelopen vier dagen.” 

“Ja, u plaaslike lekkemy is heerlik maar dankie, 
nee. Ek bet dit vyf keer in die verlede vier dae 
genuttig.” 

“Yes, your regional delicacy is delicious, 
but thank you-no. I've eaten it five times in the 
last four days.” 


How to say‘no* 
before your stomach does. 

(A friendly aid for exporters) 


The above might help you refuse 
politely when you’re abroad but you’ll 
still get the chaps at home cracking 
jokes about the weight you’ve put on, 
and no doubt there’ll be some envious 
comments like “You lucky so and so, 
wish 1 could eat like that all the time”. 

Actually you’re pretty tired of 


foreign food but let’s face it the trip 
was still worthwhile. You’re pleased 
when you get that big order and so are 
we. And we’re there, ready to help you 
with the letters of credit, shipping 
documents, currency and all the other 
money matters. > 

It might be more enjoyable to stay 


at home and cat eggs and bacon, or roast 
beef with Yorkshire pud - but then you 
accept the challenge of exporting, and 
so do wc. 

Barclays DCO 

Exporters are special people* That’s 
why Ve*re a special bank. 
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Who will take Rolls-Royce on? 


The Government bailed out Rolls-Royce this 
but at best only temporarily 

In 1968, Rolls-Royce made a major and catastrophic 
error of judgment, for which the chairman and chief 
executive, Sir Denning Pearson, paid this week with 
his job. The company took on a fixed price contract to 
supply Lockheed with engines, engine pods and all the 
associated controls for the Tristar air bus. It then esti¬ 
mated the cost of developing the engine as £65 million. 
It now puts the figure at £135 million. Having mis¬ 
calculated by a margin of more than 100 per cent, the 
company also failed to judge the way manufacturing 
costs were going. As a result, it is going to lose some¬ 
thing like £35 million on the first 600 engines built and 
delivered between now and 1975. 

There were only two things the Government could 
have done in these circumstances, when Rolls-Royce 
had declared a loss of nearly £50 million for the first 
half of the year, and the City had turned down its 
request for a .further £30 million even though it was 
backed by the fifll prestige of the Governor of the Bank 
of England. One would have been to stop work on the 
engine. That was hardly feasible ; it would almost cer¬ 
tainly have bankrupted Lockheed in America, within 
days of the Tristar’s first flight next week, and Washing¬ 
ton, for one, would never have forgiven us. 

This left no alternative but to give Rolls-Royce the 
money it needed to stay in business and finish the engine. 
The hand-out amounts to another £42 million from the 
Government and £18 million from the City, or £60 
million in all. Add the £47 million the Government was 
already paying towards the cost of the engine, and the 
£10 million promised by the Industrial Reorganisation 
Corporation, and the total advance comes to nearly 
£120 million, almost all of it from public funds. And 
what will this do ? Merely allow Rolls-Royce to meet 
its contractual obligations to Lockheed. 

But this is not the Ad of the story. The RB-211 is not 
the only engine with which Rolls-Royce is having trouble ; 
it is merely, the one that has brought it to the brink of 
bankruptcy.' fevery single Rolls-Royce engine under 
development, from the Olympus in the Concorde down¬ 
wards, is falling behind schedule ^o r below performance. 
This is giving rise to an anguished stream of complaints 
froih Wrcraft mjmufacturers M diver RUrope NVhose pro¬ 


week, as everyone had expected it to do. 


jects depend for their success on the engines working 
properly. A great deal of money, extending over several 
years, will be needed to put all the projects right. This 
is more serious than coming an isolated cropper over 
some projected costs. Better companies than Rolls-Royce 
have done that before, although not necessarily on such 
a scale ; both the American air buses will cost at least a 
third more than budgeted. But a company that takes on 
more projects than it has engineers to tackle makes a 
much more fundamental error of judgment. ' Rolls- 
Royce has repeated that fundamental error, persistently 
over the years. The RB-211 might not be in such a mess, 
today if the management had not already got more 
engines under development than any American engine 
company would attempt to tackle. And Rolls-Royce 
is attempting, still, to get government support for yet 
another radically new engine for the air bus. market. 

This is not something for which Sir Denning Pearson 
can carry the sole blame. The errors reflected the atti¬ 
tude of his entire management team. It follows that 
■ merely replacing Sir Denning by Lord Cole of Unilever is 
not going to set the Rolls-Royce management right. What 
the company needs now, in its preseilt shattered State 
of morale, is to be linked with another, large engineering 
group : whose managers could straighten out not only 
the boardroom, but also departments like the stress 
office, which are the life blood of a technology-based 
company like Rolls-Royce. But who, this Side of the 
Atlantic, would take it over ? 

The obvious solution of tying the company to Hawker 
Siddeley will not work. Rolls-Royce sells engines to air¬ 
craft makers who are deadly competitors of Hmdier 
Siddeley. European governments, whose aircraft indus¬ 
tries are dependent on Rolls-Royce for mahy of their 
engines, have suggested turning it into the nucleus of an 
all-Europe areo-engine group, into which their own 
engine companies would be merged as well. But they 
were motivated more by the desire to have apmeleverage 
in Derby, in order to get the enginesthey were uring put 
right, than by a real feeling that thiswas technicatt^A* 
right and sensible thing to do. Short of a taJtt^efj 
perhaps «*fen an American one, the way out of the wbod 
wflf'be How, ''acpAHS«7'antf''fibt necessarily tUftcArfitfif- 1 ' 
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Let the coal come in 

When the current wave of pit strikes is over, the Government will reconsider 
the ban on coal imports; and may thus punish the nationalised coal industry 
for encouraging wage inflation 


There are a number of reasons why the ban on imports 
cannot be lifted now, as a step to beat the strikes. The 
immediate, practical one is that all the coal loading 
berths in this country are designed to export coal, not 
to import it ; to load ships, but not to unload them. 
The conveyors can be reversed to work inwards as well 
as out, but it would take time. And in most cases, imports 
are not even necessary. The majority of industries have 
all the coal they need in stock. In the one industry, steel, 
which has not, the damage has already been done ; and 
not even an immediate decision to import in ships that 
had to be unloaded by shovel into wheelbarrows could 


set it right. So the Government has decided that an 
announcement now that the ban on coal imports would 
be lifted could not achieve anything practical. Some 
ministers may feel that it would .also be tactless at a 
time when the union is trying hard to get the one-third 
of the miners now on unofficial strike to go back to 
work. 

When they are back at work, and the miners have 
gone through the laborious procedure of voting pit by 
pit on the Coal Boatd’s offer of an extra £3 a week, 
then the Government can be expected to look again at 
an old plea of the British Steel Corporation to be allowed 


Background to the strike 
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to place long-term contracts for coking coal abroad, 
mainly in Australia. If Lord Roberts persists in offering 
inflationary wage increases to the miners, as he has just 
done, he cannot be surprised if the Government whose 
wishes he deliberately flouted takes what steps it can to 
protect the steel industry, a major exporter in its own 
right and a supplier to most of the other major expor tin g 
industries, from the effect of that inflation by allowing it 
to seek cheaper fuel elsewhere. 

Steel is the only industry that has so far felt the effects 
of the unofficial miners’ strike. On Thuraday 36 per 
cent of the country’s miners—103,000 out of 283,000 
—were on strike. But the great majority of British 
industry was carrying on as normal ; coal equal to nearly 
five weeks’ full whiter consumption is in stock, with 
around seven weeks’ at the power stations. However, as 
luck would have it, the coalfields on strike in Wales, 
Scotland and Yorkshire (see map) are the ones that 
provide most of the 350,000 tons of specialised coking 
coal that the steel industry uses weekly, and supplies to 
the furnaces had been cut this week by two-thirds. As 
some of the coal that has still come through has had to be 
diverted to keeping a fire in furnaces that cannot be 
allowed to cool, since they would then cost millions of 
pounds to reline, the net output of steel is expected to 
drop by rather more than two-thirds : probably from the 
500,000 tons a week, at which steel production has been 
running for the past 12 weeks, down to 150,000 tons. This 
has happened just when the Steel Corporation was pre¬ 
paring for its highest weekly output ever. The corporation 
stands to lose £21 million of sales a week, and profit over 
the probable strike period amounting to between £10 
million and £14 million or all its expected profit this 
year. It is not pleased with its fellow nationalised industry. 

The coal strikes are almost all in areas where the coal 
board is already producing at a loss ; and the inevitable 
effect of the wage award on which the miners are now 
to vote will be to make coal even dearer—and competitive 
fuels more attractive, in particular new indigenous fuels 
like natural gas. The mines enjoy a variety of different 
forms of protection. They include the ban on imports; 
a tax on fuel oil; and a degree of government control 


over the amount of fuels other than coal that the electricity 
industry is allowed to bum. The Gas Council is about 
to make a strong plea for greater freedom to sell to power 
stations, particularly around London. Among other 
things, it says that natural gas reduces pollution. 
When Lord Robens attempts to unload some of his 
increased wage bill on to the 70 million tons a year that 
he now sells to the power stations, the Gas Council’s 
negotiating position will become even stronger. 

The Government has been considering what steps it 
can take to encourage chairmen of the nationalised 
industries to resist inflationary wage claims. It seems to 
have decided that it dare not take the obvious step of 
withdrawing the government guarantee on a deficit- 
ridden industry’s borrowing, thus literally making it 
impossible for the industry to raise the money to pay 
the higher wages; it feels that this would be too like 
denationalisation. But it is stirring itself to use the much 
weaker weapon of showing a nationalised industry which 
inflates its wages that it can thereby price itself out of 
its market. The critic has to say that it would 
be much better if it were to make this clear now 
when it could have an effect on current wage negotiations, 
rather than nervously, secretly and anticipatingly stroking 
the birch in the cupboard ; but in present circumstances 
even belated action will be better than none. 

If making a belated example of the coal board does 
not sufficiently discourage the others—and it probably 
won’t—then the next alternative weapon is one that the 
Government has so fai hesitated to use. This is the bigger 
stick of a written directive to the chairman of a 
nationalised industry, ordering him to do something or 
other that he is not prepared to do voluntarily. In the 
present state of the economy, the level of wages paid 
in the public sector is a sufficiently big issue for the 
Government to use this weapon, particularly in an 
industry like coal where the chairman is minded to make 
inflationary additions to wage offers that the unions 
already show every sign of accepting. The next test will 
come either in the electricity power stations or on the 
railways ; the Government should be, begged to give a 
directive to the chairman in one or both of them. 


The disadvantages of being Hongkong 


The negotiators at Brussels are talking themselves into one of their deadlocks 
over what is really a relatively minor issue, namely Hongkong 

The Six are afraid of Hongkong because it looks too preparing a paper on their objection*. Hongkong’s trade 
successful. At the start of the Brussels talks, Britain asked with the Six is not important, partly , because its small 
for Hongkong to be given the same affiliation to the volume of exports to them 4 ls#% Whited by quotas. 
European Economic Community as other surviving For Britoin to make an issue of Hpngfymg wottid be seen 
British colonies. But the Six, while willing to accept the by ^Europeans as a last gasp of TOperi^ uresponsibility, 


a ai&iouu jmauua tutu — ---—-pr ^ 

at an appendage' ' whose exports are mushrooming by 
*0 per cent each ymfi are now worth an annuW 
*24 bOfipn, anff thus already the world's 23rd 

largest trading ^ 

European commission’s civil servants are now 


two previous attempts to enter die cohUrioa market But 
Mr Rippon and the Foreign' Ofw» *re determined that 
Hongkong Should not be brtdSii|]MhpM on. mb* negotiate 
ing tatties at once, both at tfcp and M “Itas 

awkwardly coincident Unctad negotiations, , 
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The United Nations Conference on Trade and 
Development is trying to persuade the developed west to 
give tariff preferences to manufactured goods from under¬ 
developed countries. Britain wants Hongkong to be 
included in the underdeveloped list. The EEC and 
America do not. They argue the colony is already 
developed enough. If one looks at the deep underlying 
poverty of the colony, Britain is undoubtedly right; but 
the Six prefer to look at its trade figures, and to listen 
to the frightened cries of their own protective textile lob¬ 
bies. One major trouble is that Hongkong, although 
represented by Britain, has little political significance and 
no voice in the United Nations. Competitor countries 
like Taiwan, South Korea and Mexico arc on everybody’s 
Unctad list; even Spain is being considered. If these 
competitors get preferential tariffs and Hongkong does 
not, then its trade in the more basic sorts of manufactures 
will fall. Much of Hongkong’s exports to America, 42 per 
cent of its total, will be discriminated against. 

If Britain could be sure that the Six would look kindly 


its trading arrangements are rewritten by entry into the 
EEC, is to end all its own quota restrictions on textile 
imports in 1972, and replace them by a general external 
tariff. This would help Hongkong. In its talks with the 
Six, Britain would serve Hongkong best if it could 
conceivably persuade the whole EEC to do the same. 

If Britain fails to secure either an ending of quotas or 
favourable tariff terms for Hongkong in its negotiations 
with Unctad and the EEC, what will happen to the 
colony ? Many of its most basic industries, the simple 
textile yams and fabrics, will probably be forced out of 
business. These are also the most labour-intensive indus¬ 
tries. Optimists will say that this would speed the pace of 
change into more sophisticated products, a trend that is 
already underway. But the social consequences could 
be serious. The government of Hongkong keeps deliber¬ 
ately detached from matters of economic policy, to the 
extent of not even attempting to keep track of the gross 
national product, and any changes in external trading 
conditions cause immediate disruption, with nothing to 


on Hongkong in the Unctad negotiations, then it would 
be much less likely to haul the colony’s problems on to 
the Brussels table as well. What Mr Rippon does not want 
to see is Hongkong excluded from both treaties. The 
colony relies wholly on its overseas trade. Without access 
to the world’s markets it is nothing. This is where both 
the EEC and America are being shortsighted. Hongkong 
needs to import all its raw materials. Its import bill last 
year was $2.5 billion, with imports of materials like iron 
40 per cent higher than a year before. The colony is the 
hub of a great deal of Far Eastern trade, and the British 
Foreign Office is saying indignantly that it provides a 
test of how far the enlarged European community really 
wants to be outward-looking. If the Six did adopt 
Hongkong into the community, then the new Europe 
could have a valuable springboard for trade with the 
Far East. 

The biggest danger now is that, under Foreign Office 
prompting, Mr Rippon may play the role of Hongkong’s 
protector so forcefully that the issue will grow bigger at 
Brussels that it really is. In the past, Hongkong has shown 
itself capable of jumping over tariffs with ease. The one 
serious threat to its development would be a quota system: 
where the quotas, once filled, would leave no room for 
further expansion. Britain’s present intention, unless all 

I HONGKONG'S EXPORTS 

1 General exports fpb 


cushion the switch from one form of industry to another. 
Moreover, there is only a fairly narrow range of industries 
prepared to set up in Hongkong, which is not, and is 
never likely to become, another Japan. 

Capital-intensive industries like cars, steel, shipbuilding 
—the big growth areas in Japan—are not attracted to a 
colony that owes its daily existence to the whim of Peking. 
Under existing treaty obligations Hongkong is meant to 
be handed back to become part of communist China 
in 28 years’ time. With this risk in mind most entrepre¬ 
neurs aim at profits that will be high enough to get their 
capital investment back within five years. 

What would happen if the wheels of fortune spun the 
other way—if Britain was successful on both fronts and 
won Hongkong a place on both the Unctad list and 
within the EEC ? Oddly, the Hongkong government 
might not be at all grateful. The colony could then 
see a runaway boom, with some uncomfortable results. 
This is the other side of Hongkong’s prosperity. The 
economy is already stretched. Unemployment is low, and 
hardly anyone wants to see more refugees drawn in from 
Red China ; this would swell the chance of rioting and 
increase the pressures from Peking. Hongkong’s popula¬ 
tion has already increased nearly seven times, from 600,000 
just after the war to 4 million today. 

"--* ----W JL. 
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The New Business trip 
to America? 


That first trip to the U.S. in search 
of a market can be one of the most 
non-productive exercises a company can 
undertake. Many a businessman comes 
back with the feeling “Was my journey 
well enough thought out?” 

We ask “Did you do all that is 
necessary for success?” 

If you want to explore market 
opportunities in the U.S. it’s a better idea 
to make the first trip a visit to one of the 
European offices of Chemical Bank. 1 

Co-operating with our 
organization in New York, 
which works closely with a 
wide range of industries all 
over the U.S., we can more 


quickly locate new opportunities and help 
you exploit them more effectively. 

After all, our business is business, 
not just looking after money. And you’ll 
be. talking with a batik that has taken the 
trouble to get to know and understand 
European business methods and 
techniques—Chemical Bank, the not so 
all american American batik. 

However, if you decide to take that 
first trip to the U.S., we should like to 
offer these few words of free advice: 
our New York address is 20 Pine Street, 
New York 10015. 

London: 10 Moorgate. EC2. l;3D*vi« Street, Wl. 
Frankfurt: Zurich Haus, Bockenheimer Landstrasse 2-8 
6000 Frankfurt/Main. 

Head Office: 20 Pine Street. New York 10015. 
Incorporated with limited liability in the U.S.A, 



emtotiuBuit 


‘Bank.” That’s what New York’s first bank was called when it was 
founded in 1784. Today that same bank js a member of The Ban£ of. New 
York Company, Inc., total assets nearly $3,00Q,000,000; And is known for 
its money management expertise in all the financial Centers of the world. 

Out London services include Eurodollar loans and depository, 
foreign exchange ahd all of the-other facilities of a full-service branch of 
a bank that’s been in international finance since its earliest days: The 
Bank of New York. The bank that manages money. Multi-nationally. 



147 Leadenhatt Straw, London E'.Q. 3 Telephone: 283-5&11 . Telex 88V50.1 /884502 Cebles: lonbankone, London E.C. 3 
Head Office: 48 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 10015 Incorporated with limited liability in the State of N. Y.. U.S.A. 
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Britain 


In the doghouse again 


A four-man team from the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund will arrive in 
London this weekend for consultations 
with the British Treasury. The IMF 
is entitled to an autumn quizzing of, 
as well as the regular spring consulta¬ 
tions with, any member country that 
owes it a lot of money. It decided some 
months ago to use this option for 
Britain, which owes it nearly £i bilHon. 
The big question is whether the IMF 
will be as rude as another international 
organisation is preparing to be. 

The secretary-general of the Paris- 
based Organisation for Economic 
Co-operation and Development, M. 
Emile van Lennep, told a London 
audience on Tuesday that Britain's 
inflationary problem “ is among the 
most serious of all OECD countries,” 
and that “ if sig&s of some cooling off 
of the cost and price rise do not appear 
in the next few months, then the role 
of different instruments of economic 
policy may have to be reconsidered.” 
Behind this careful and diplomatic 
language, it is an open secret that he 
was calling for a prices and incomes 
policy, only a day after Mr Heath on 



television had rejected any such idea. 
It is an even more open secret that 
the regular and annual OECD’s review 
of the British economy, which M. van 
Lennep’s back room staff is now com¬ 
pleting, is going to concentrate on the 
need for Britain to beat inflation at 
almost any cost. 

The OECD feels that British infla¬ 
tion has grown to such proportions that 
it is now a major problem in its own 
right, not merely a possible threat to 
sterling (although it thinks that it is 
that also). It believes that inflation in 
Britain is causing social injustice ; that 
rising costs and falling profit margins 
are having an adverse effect on invest¬ 
ment ; and, perhaps most significant of 
all, that British inflation could now 
have spiralling psychological effects, 
which could cause it to perpetuate itself 
and to accelerate. 

Although the OECD thinks that in 
the past incomes policies have been 
only mildly successful for limited 
periods, its report on Britain is going to 
say that conditions here are now 
desperate enough to give an incomes 
policy another try. It will applaud the 
Government’s declared aim to stand 
firm against the unions, but would 
prefer something much more stringent, 
and preferably statutory. If all else 
fails, it will advocate another dose of 
the old deflationary medicine ; it argues 
that other countries, such as the 
United States, Belgium, Holland, 
Sweden and Denmark have recently 
imbibed this dose, some of them 
for much less pressing reasons than 
Britain. It will agree that deflation 
here would be imposed on a country 
that is expanding at only a puny rate, 
the OECD’s estimate of Britain’s 
prospective gtuwdi rate for tgyt (on 
unchanged policies and before the 
mini-budget) was apparently mdy a# 
per cent But its staff thinks that the 


mini-budget will help to jack demand 
up a bit, by perhaps nearly another 
i per cent; f and that this should not 
have been allowed to happen when 
wage inflation is proceeding fit 15 per 
cent a year. The implication seems to 
be that, unless monetary policy is 
stringently tightened, taxes should be 
increased next April. Mr Barber and 
Mr Heath will not like this. 


Spending 


Who's shopping ? 

Is a consumer spurt under way ? The 
retail trade figures fot September, out 
this week, are not much help to any¬ 
body. They show the volume of 
sales to be i per cent higher in the 
third quarter than in the second, 
though September’s sales were slightly 
below August’s. Could this have been 
tourists going home ? The retail figures 
suffer from the double snag of being 
out of date by the time they appear and 
subject to frequent revisions. On this 
occasion they may have been mis¬ 
leading on both counts. 

Hire purchase debt figures over the 
same period certainly show more 
buoyancy. In the third quarter this 
year total debt outstanding to finance 
houses and retailors rose by £34 
million, and at the end of September 
was up 4I per cent on a year earlier/ 

Even if retail sales really were low 
in September, they are almost certain 
to have risen since. Many traders 
have reported a bumper October, with 
consumer durables ahead of the field, 
including items such as furniture which 
have had a very rough time over the 
past couple of years. Clothes Eve also 
selling fast, perhaps less surprisingly, 
because of the midi. On some 
lines, stock is being cleared'Out the 
moment it conies in, and there have 
been some reports of difficulty in get¬ 
ting supplies. 

What is not yet dear is whether sales 
have picked up everywhere or just in 
selected areas and shops ; and whether 
Maple Ere just Shopping eariy for 
talnstmaa, br doing a bit of infUttfon- 
hedging'teD the side. *• 
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Computers 

The right way out 

For once, spectacularly and un - 
expectedly, Britain’s computer industry 
has done die right thing. International 
Computers Limited has taken the 
first step towards a permanent 
American link-up by forming a joint 
company in Betaium with the American 
Control Data Corporation and France s 
nationalised computer gfoup, CII. This 
is not doing as far as ICL’s friends 
would have liked it to do. The ideal 
solution for Britain’s computer industry 
would have been to buy Control Data 
outright, a feat that would have been 
within the scope of a government- 
backed company like ICL ftnr long 
periods of the summer when the 
American stock market was deeply 
depressed, and which would not be 
beyond it now were the Government’s 
nerve to hold. 

■ Failing that, the new joint company 
comes close to the next best thing. Its 
object seems to be to plan production 
so that the three companies between 
them will produce a range of products 
that dovetail in with each other. 
The official announcement talked of 
“ offering customers the broadest choice 
of data processing equipment, software 
and service.” If they really do synchro¬ 
nise output, the combination could be 
a formidable one. Control Data is 
technically one of the most advanced 
American computer companies, a maker 
of really giant computers (sund probably 
also of a loss this year). It has what its 
French and British partners both lack, 
a finger on the pulse of the American 
market. The American market, which 
is still where the majority Of the world’s 
computers are sold, is not opposed to 
buying foreign computers. Americans 
will always give a hearing to a good 
salesman. But foreign companies have 
difficulty in giving the American 
market what it wants because their 
home base is too remote from the 
technical developments that are 
continually going on there. The only 
way to be aware of these developments, 
originated in many cases by companies 
dust most people have never heard of, 
is to operate from a base inside the 
United States. In practice, this means 
either buying, being bought by, or, as 
third, having links with an 
fished American company. Any- 
1 that brings International Compu- 
md Control Data dose together is 
S^ ipho. French co-operation (and 
Freaqln' money) is another plus, given 
Europe’s xenophobia* And what’s in 


either bi 

JfcS. 



Equal pay among the peas 

it for Control Data ? Anyone who asks 
that sort of question must be unaware 
of what has been going on in America’s 
computer market these last few 
yean. Control Data’s chances of 
remaining independent are slight. 


Food _ 

Worth its keep ? 

If any sort of case is to be made for 
keeping the little neddies alive, they 
must turn out rather better work than 
the food manufacturing neddy has 
just done. Coming after last week’s 
report by one of the very lively textile 
neddies, its forecasts for prospects to 
1972* are as inoffensively bland as 
some of the industry’s own products. 

The industry is not that small, with 
a turnover of £4 billion a year, and 
a labour force of more than 660,000. 
Output has been growing at to 2 
per cent a year and is expected to 
continue roughly at this rate, with 
“ convenience ” foods gaining ground 
and expanding beyond their present 
20 per cent share of food consumption.. 
The catch is that this turnover is spread 
among 3,000 to 4,000 firms, only 80 
of which have net assets of more than 
£500,000. 

So far, so good. But the neddy seems 
to have lost heart somewhere half way 
through. Its recommendations do little 
more than exhort the Government to 
reconsider “some aspects of current 
fiscal policy.” This boils down to a 
plea that low-price items such as 
sweets should be exempt from the 10 
per cent purchase tax “ regulator,” 


^Industrial report by the food manufactur¬ 
ing EDC. 


although not from purchase tax itself. 
Prices in this category cannot readily 
be changed to allow for small tax 
changes, so weights are usually altered 
instead. Some sweet manufacturers are 
geared to do this ; it is one of the ways 
they cope with changes in raw material 
prices, particularly of cocoa. But for 
others it requires expensive re-tooling. 
The industry reckons to have spent 
£1 million on production adjustments 
since the regulator was introduced. 

The other recommendations are 
either of a minor technical nature, or 
merely call for further studies. Further 
studies may well be needed ; but it 
would have helped a bit if the report 
had been more explicit about some of 
the industry’s major headaches. There 
is no more than a passing allusion to 
manufacturers’ concern over cash flow. 
But anybody connected with the 
industry knows that manufacturers are 
worried about the growing power and 
concentration of retailers who are 
squeezing their profit margins. Again, 
there is a brief reference to wage levels 
in the industry and the coming of 
equal pay for women. But the report 
does not spell out the likely effect on 
cost structures of introducing equal pay 
in an industry which employs nearly as 
many women as men, and pays them 
less than half the average male wage. 


Motorcycle^ 


Toys for bigger 
boys 


The Birmingham Small Arms 
Company, which accounts for over 
threequarters of Britain's motorcycle 
production, this week launched the 
most complete new range of bikes seen 
for 25 years. At least Bo per cent of 
these will be exported and their value 
will be nine times higher than nine 
years ago. It all sounds wonderful, but 
it is not Most of the bikes are exported 
because they cannot be sold at home. 
Britain will absorb 60,000 new motor¬ 
cycles this year, over 73 per cent of 
them coming from abroad, mainly 
Japan, and only a quarter of the‘25,000 
mopeds purchased will be British made. 

British motorcycle production has 
just ended a disastrous decade. In 19601, 
130,000 bikes were built This was the 
climax of the easy times that had bbea 
enjoyed in die previous ten year*, .when 
the manufacturers cOyld sell everytbihg 
they blade. By J965 production Ulias 
at under half that level, swamped By 
and falling demand. 1 
profile of mis industry is, how* 


avtewtromtne 
front rarsdhe. 


When it comes to buming u 


oil isn’t good enough- ' 

So every big car manufacturer trie* to 
ensure that his cars are lubricated by die 


track at 

*«P» , 
UBS and 


this year roncf* (aname 
calculated to make the most hardened 
wcitti roectmiict doff their caps) have 
gone further than thcpwehaae w one or 
two gallons of lubricam-thoy have allied 
dittroametofluRofOu^a^iirinbe 
racing under joint Cdouk 

Porsche haw nut tbe^tntstlMhM . 
ffw Gulf team, headed byMnrWyar. 

And this la trust rested j* knowledge, 
because when you are racing the biggest 
and fastest cars ever to be made by 
Porsche at Zuffenhausen, with 530 bhp 




above and 

Put Porsche know, aa you can know, 
that they can always expect the beat 
service, the best know-now and the best 
oil under the sign of Gulf, 

Aa we say—Guff is oil, 

Gulf OU (GrWt Britain) Limited. 

6 Gmavaaor Place, London S.W.i. 

GulfOU Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. . __ 
USA, and throughout the world, d^h 

OalfMofl. fGulfl 
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Wfeto been looking into it 

Dr. Frank Netler opened things up for us. 

In 1946, he began worl^ on The Cl BA Collection of Medical 
Illustrations (one of which is shown here)—a comprehensive 
visual insight into the human organism. 

They are what you would expect from an organisation which 
puts such emphasis on original research. Research to the extent 
of £25 million last year. 

Much of it goes into exploring the functioning and 
malfunctioning of the human body. 

Like the work being done on problems of inflammation by 
our team of scientists at Cl BA Laboratories, Horsham. 

Although the chances of discovering a new therapeutic 
compound are about 5000 to I, we have had some considerable 
success. 

From the early classic, Coramine, to the latest diuretics and 
beta blockers. 

Not to mention the 63 step synthesis of the 
adrenocorticotropic hormone produced by the pituitary gland 
together with a medicine derived from this feat. 

One thing we have discovered is that the more we look into 
it, the more there is to look into. 

C I B A 

The Explorers. 
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And it makes a lovely vroom 


ever, now very different. In the 1950*5 
the motorcycle was a substitute for the 
car, today it is a supplement. People 
buy bikes at each end of the power 
scale but not in the middle range. The 
scooter is a fashion of the past. Mopeds 
and small machines remain popular 
with people who already own a car 
but want to commute into work or run 
around crowded city streets, whilst 
machines of 500 cc and over, the really 
big boys, are selling fast to car owners 
who want some real excitement and 
acceleration. This is the market that is 
particularly buoyant in the United 
States and which British manufacturers 
have been most successful in penetrat¬ 
ing. The motorcycle at least as made in 
Britain, is no longer a serious means of 
transport, but a luxury hobby, an 
expensive toy. 

Investment decisions _ 

Motives still mixed 


Back in the early 1960s the Richardson 
committee, studying the feasibility of 
a value added tax, discovered that a 
sizeable proportion of big businesses 
pay little or „no regard to tax when 
making their investment decisions. This 
raised doubts about the usefulness of 
the tax investment allowances then 
hopefully being used by the govern¬ 


ment to boost industrial investment. 
It also, supposedly, indicated that 
pretty crude methods were used by 
industry in making its investment 
decisions. This suspicion was enhanced 
when, thanks to the work of Messrs 
Merrett, Sykes, and Alfred, the 
discounted cash flow method of invest¬ 
ment appraisal came into vogue. 

The fact that few firms at the time 
had heard of DCF, and that fewer 
understood it, let alone used it, was 
supposed to show just how amateurish 
those directors were. The result was 
a period of earnest exhortation by the 
Government and by Neddy to the 
effect that DCF was the infallible 
means for good investment decision 
taking, and that all self-respecting 
boards should use it. Now, the White¬ 
hall conventional wisdom goes, they do. 
Or do they ? 

A study published in the November 
issue of The Director shows that the 
picture is still very mixed. Of the 83 
companies studied, only two-thirds use 
DCF at all and only one-third consider 
it the main method of evaluation. The 
main methods of evaluation are still 
“ traditional 99 : pay back (how many 
years will it take to recover the 
outlay ?), and rate of return ( u what 
annual rate of return after deprecia¬ 
tion will I get on this outlay ? ”). By 
contrast DCF involves more complex 
calculations. Future benefits (after tax 
but without a chaige for depreciation) 
are discounted to take account of 
whether they arrive soon or later, and 
the whole thing is then expressed as 
a DCF rate of return and compared 
with the cost of capital and the DCF 
returns from other possible projects. 
There is no need, in theory, to bother 
whether the money will take two years 



Was DCF usad for Concorde ? 


to come back or 20 ,* provided the 
company chooses projects yielding the 
maximum DCF returns (less an allow¬ 
ance for risk), it will be sure of 
maximising its return on capital. 

But DCF is one of the methods used, 
and its advocates in Whitehall and the 
universities should perhaps be content 
with that. In the words of the 
study (by Taylor-Nelson Investment 
Services), . . a period of tight money 
places greater importance than yields 
indicate on the cash returns received 
in the early life of a capital project.’* 
DCF is a good check. But not a final 
arbiter. Above all, with the traditional 
appraisal methods, you can ignore tax. 

Given the number of times the rates 
of corporation tax have changed in the 
past ten years, not to mention at least 
three changes in the size and scope of 
investment incentives, this may be 
common sense on the part of directors, 
rather than evidence of backwardness. 
In fact, even in the individual company, 
in real business life motives for 
investment decisions must be mixed and 
often unquantifiable. Apart from gues¬ 
sing about the future of the economy, 
the availability of labour, having the 
management and so on there also 
obtrude (see picture) the urge to get 
ahead on technology, to get ahead 
of one’s competitors, prestige, and 
politics—regardless of cost. 


Key indicators ^British economy 

Retail Trade 

The volume of sales was 1 per 
cent less than in August, but in 
unrounded terms not significantly 
different from the three months 
May-July. 

Hire Purchaee 

The upward trend of instalment 
credit business continues. Com¬ 
pared With the second quarter, 
advances by finance houses were 


Month 

Index 

1963«100 

Percentage change on 
previous three 

month months 

ons 

year 

Industrial 

production* 

employment* 

productivity* 

August 

September 

August 

124 

96.2 

129 

+i* 

-08 

+1* 

+3 

-08 

+3 

+1 

-2.3 

+3 

Export trads*$ 

Eng'g. orders on hand*ti 
Retail trade* 
Unemployment* 

September 

August 

September 

October 

154 

126 

110 

114.7 

+41 

±1* 

-2.2 

+ 6 * 

+6 

-1 

-3.0 

+5 

a* 

+6.1 

up 8 per cent. 

Steel output 

October production running at an 
ell-time high of 571,600 tons a 
week. 

Retail prices 

Export prices 

Import prices 

Wage rates (weekly) 

September 

September 

September 

September 

136.6 

132 

126 

148 

+0.6 

+1 

+1 

+4 

+1.1 

+U 

nil 

+2.4 

+78 

+7 

+3 

+108 

Export trade, ratsll trade, engineering order books: in voluma terms ( value at 
constant prices). Unemployment: wholly unemployed excluding school-leavers ; 
latest rate ZS per cent. 

* Seasonally adjusted f Erld of period 1 Provisional 
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Shipbuilding: Norway's 
takeover bid for Harland 



Norway's got Olsen; Stormont's got 
headaches 


Norway's shipbuilding and shipowning 
group, Fred Olsen and company, is 
negotiating to, take over Northern 
Ireland's Harland and Wolff shipyard. 
The Norwegian deal, being worked out 
with the Ulster government rather than 
with the shipyard itself, is seen in 
Belfast as possibly the only way of keep¬ 
ing the province's largest and most 
important industrial unit in business. 
The Unionist party which controls the 
Northern Ireland administration is 
stressing that it is pledged to “ main¬ 
tain the Belfast shipbuilding industry/' 
as opposed to the Harland and Wolff 
company as such, and the distinction 
is not accidental. 

The Olsen dynasty controls a 
50-ship fleet which gains much of its 
strength from ownership of Oslo’s Akers 
shipyards. With 8,500 workers, this is 
Norway’s largest engineering employer 
and has built giant tankers. Nothing 
has been said yet about how the 
Norwegians propose to bail out the 
Harland yafd, which has a labour force 
9,000, but they will obviously not 
J&e it on unless Stormont provides 
some form of sweetener. 

Last month, when it became realised 
jijg^how trouble-ridden the Harland 
it lost £3 million on work i$ij 
luring 1969 and Sft now eftf^ech 


to lose a further £3 million on work 
in hand this year—Mr Aristotle Onassis 
was tipped as the most likely bidder. 
He is already the largest single 
Harland shareholder, with a 25 per 
cent interest in the company. But it 
is now the Norwegians who are 
preparing to take over the yard, if they 
can get sufficient financial guarantees 
from the Ulster administration to con¬ 
vince them that it has a long-term 
future. Here is the problem, for despite 
orders worth £50 million on its books 
and £1 r.5 million in state aid (£8 mil¬ 
lion from the Shipbuilding Industry 
Board and £3.5 million from the Ulster 
government) the future of the Harland 
and Wolff company is most uncertain. 

The company’s 1969 accounts were 
held up last month. It is openly 
conceded that production bottlenecks 
at the steel fabricating end still prevent 
the yard reaching the pace of metal 
handling it must have to reach profit¬ 
ability. At the actual assembly end, 
Belfast is probably the best equipped 
yard in the world, with the world’s 
biggest crane. The target which the 
present—and the former—management 
of the yard has been aiming at is 
a trebling of its throughput of steel 
from the present 50,000 tons a year 
to 150,000 tons. It is this target, as 
much as the undisclosed millions of 
pounds which it is now calculated 
the yard must have poured into 
it, that is worrying the political 
backers of Harland. Modem giant 
tanker building is a question of brute 
logistics, ie how quickly can as many 
tons of steel as. possible be fabricated,, “ 
welded, and then knocked together into 
a navigable shape ? So it is Harland’s 
steel fabricating and the rate at which 
it is falling behind schedule which is 
causing so much loss of sleep. 

I What Mr Olsen stands to getfirom 
''the deal are berths. NoiwaMs success* 


ful transformation from a country 
that bought almost all its ships abroad, 
into one that now ranks as the world’s 
sixth largest shipbuilder, with 2.37 mil¬ 
lion tons on order, means that there will 
not be a free berth in any large Oslo 
yard for the next four years. Belfast 
represents an important potential addi¬ 
tion to production capacity. Norway 
needs that capacity if it is to regain 
its former position—which it has now 
lost to Japan—as the operator of the 
world’s third largest merchant fleet. 
The Belfast venture is attractive, but 
obviously risky—depending for success, 
on getting Ulster trade unionists to 
agree to work harder and faster. 

Interest rates _ 

Here we go again 

In little more than a year the wheel of 
interest rates has turned full circle. 
When the Federal Reserve Board raised 
its discount rate from 5^ to 6 per cent 
in April, 1969, there was a 
moan from central bankers round the 
world. They fully expected to be 
heading for dear money that would not 
be of their own choosing but an 
unavoidable side-effect of President 
Nixon’s attempts, successful or other¬ 
wise, to throttle the American inflation. 
So it turned out. The squeeze on the 
American commercial' banks, of which 
the higher bank rate was just a token, 
led them to scramble for deposits in the 
only place where the long arm of the 
Federal Reserve could not easily reach 
out and stop them, the Eurodollar mar¬ 
ket. The result, described in our annual 
banking survey after page 56 of this 
issue, was to leave, other Euro¬ 
currency users scratching fpr their 
normal trade financing and other 
money market requirements, forcing 
interest rates up all over. 

Now that the Fed has cut its rate 
to 5ijper cent the fear is just the oppo¬ 
site. The spectre is of a glut of cheap 
Eurodollars that would fee capable of 
seriously undermining tight money 
policies in many countries.* Is Britain 
one of them ? In tlieory the relatively 
high level of domestic ‘interest rates 
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On the grid at Anglesey 


In Grand Prix racing and in business only 
dedication and skill will yield the winning 
streak 

That's why a special team of Kaiser Aluminium 
technicians at Holyhead. Wales, is putting years 
of worldwide experience and care into the 
erection of a new primary aluminium smelter for 
Anglesey Aluminium Ltd They'll make it the 
most advanced and efficient in the world . . 
A winner for Britain 


The Anglesey joint venture, in which Kaiser 
Aluminium is a participant with Rio Tinto-Zinc 
and British Insulated Callender's Cables, will 
provide 100.000 tons of aluminium a year 
That's 20 per cent of Britain's booming 
aluminium requirements. It will assure Kaiser's 
commercial clients of a close long-term source 
of supply, and strengthen the (J K balance of 
payments. 

A major ingot supplier to Britain. Kaiser also 


participates in tne newiy organised Aican 
Booth Industries group in the UK. and has 
wholly-owned or affiliate operations on five 
continents. Kaiser is the world's fourth largest 
integrated aluminium producer and the most 
diversified • refractory and chemical operations 
land, mineral, metal resource development 
international shipping and commodity trading 
services. Sales approach £386 million and 
earnings top £25 million 


Creators in the New Age of Aluminium 


KAISER 

ALUMINIUM 


Kaiaar AluminiumCo.Ltd,9/11StraathamHigh Road, LondonS.W.16 
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could make it a magnet for short¬ 
term funds. In practice it may be saved 
by the rate of inflation, which is to 
say, crudely, that the devaluation push 
could prove stronger than the interest 
rate pull for the foreseeable future. But 
the situation will have to be watched, 
meaning in thus context simply the 
money supply rather than domestic 
credit expansion with its allowance for 
an inflow from abroad. The Bank of 
England may yet have to adopt neutral¬ 
ising measures, whether by further 
raising the clearing banks’ special 
deposits or selling gilt-edged or what¬ 
ever. 

Germany is much more immediately 
in the danger zone, with problems that 
do much to explain why the Bank for 
International Settlements is reported to 
be thinking it necessary to plan an 
orderly retreat in interest rates across 
the world. The Bundesbank is bent on 
maintaining monetary stringency with 
short-term lending rates as high as 
is and 13 per cent. Inevitably, big 
German companies are led to borrow 
directly from the Eurodollar market 
and, generally, despite the Bundesbank’s 
best efforts, there is a flow of funds into 
Germany upsetting the govettiment’s 
plans, or at any rate threatening to 
make the squeeze unfairly punitive on 
the smaller borrowers. The measure of 
the central bank’s dilemma is that both 
high and low interest rates are liable to 
add steam to the economy (the former 
by attracting funds from abroad, the 
latter by stimulating demand), so it 
is only as the lesser of the evils that the 
Bundesbank is expected to cut its dis¬ 
count rate from 7 to 6^ per cent next 
week, at the same time maintaining 
special deposits at the present level. 

But, of course, the troubles have 
hardly begun. Eurodollar rates have 
been quite steady for a couple of weeks, 
both because American bank borrowers 
were waiting, to see what would come 
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after the congressional elections and 
because (as is now rumoured) Washing¬ 
ton has been asking them to unwind 
their holdings gently if at all. Taking a 
slightly longer view, Eurodollars could 
get a good bit cheaper than the mid¬ 
week 7§ per cent for three months' 
money, which is another way of saying 
that the headaches of the central 
bankers could grow a deal more acute. 


Zambia _ 

Findeco's keeping 

Lusaka 

An African diplomat noted this week 
that it would be a nuisance if Britain 
were kicked out of the Commonwealth, 
because what foreign policy could be 
more popular than putting pressure on 
Whitehall to do the right thing ? Much 
the same considerations are beginning 
to apply to President Kaunda’s econ¬ 
omic strategy, which in a matter of two 
and a half years has given Zambians 
control of all large industrial, commer¬ 
cial, mining and financial enterprise in 
the country. In brief it is a brave gov¬ 
ernment which does away with all its 
whipping boys—especially perhaps the 
banks, which are affected by the latest 
measures along with the building 
societies, the insurance industry and six 
other companies. One of these is the 
United Bus Company of Zambia in 
which the government already has a 
51 per cent interest. It will now be 
completely nationalised. 

The president accused United Trans¬ 
port—which owns the remaining 49 
per cent—of being involved in the 
construction of the Cabora Bassa hydro¬ 
electric scheme in Mozambique, against 
which he has consistently campaigned. 
And he warned that any foreign com¬ 
panies with branches in Zambia which 
were found to be associated with the 
Cabora Bassa scheme would be kicked 
out of the country. Mr Kaunda also 
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announced more restrictions on 
expatriate trading operations, saying 
that no expatriate will be allowed to 
obtain retail or wholesale licences after 
the end of 1971, except in certain 
specified fields. 

Zambia’s expatriate business commu¬ 
nity has accepted the latest announce¬ 
ment with resignation. The banks have 
been expecting for some time a measure 
of government participation, though 
nothing as sweeping as the proposals 
that Mr Kaunda has now come up 
with. Zambia will take control of all 
five banks, including 51 per cent of 
Barclays DCO, Standard and National 
and Grindlays, and 100 per cent of all 
building societies. Insurance companies 
are to hand over all their business to 
the government’s own insurance comp¬ 
any by the end of 1971, and then pack 
up and go. New government-controlled 
banks and building societies are 
expected to adopt more liberal credit 
policies towards Zambians, particularly 
those wishing to step forward and take 
over retail and wholesale stores from 
expatriates. 

A new state corporation called 
Findeco is to be established to control 
the government’s financial investments. 
This will be analagous to M indeco 
which runs the mining sector—in which 
the government took a 51 per cent 
interest last year—and Indeco which 
controls the rest of industry. 

The president’s measures were 
announced at a crucial meeting of the 
ruling United National Independence 
party. This had been called to work 
out a new party constitution. Mr 
Kaunda suspended the old one last 
year after serious tribal, differences. 
There were major difficulties at this 
week’s meeting, bull most were' sorted 
out with fairly successful compromises. 
The most notable public upset was Mr 
Kaunda’s disclosure that four of his 
ministers and four senior,civil servants 
were allegedly involved in misap¬ 
propriating government funds. They 
h SLye been suspended from their posts. 


Key indicators: world commodity prices 


Indtx V f' Percentage 
1963*100 change on 
one one 

Nov Nov month year 

4 1 1 ago ago 


Sweatnar 

Sugar prices are down a bit from their 
seven year high of £44 16s a ton 
because the International Sugar 
Council is re-ailocating unfilled quotas 
to countries with large stocks. They 
will drop further if 197Vs quotas are 
bumped up, as consumers want by 
10 per cent or 660,000 tons. Producers, 
hoarding to lift prices, are undermining 
their own agreement with customary 
greed. 


All heme 120.2 120A* - 0.4 -0.9 


F 00 A?/ 13S.9 138.8* -n 0.7 +11.8 
Ffcrnjr., 78.8 78.1* - 0.8 - 4.9 

MatfSfc, 183.5 m3* - 2.6 -27.4 
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Double tax treaties 

Love to Curacao 

The Netherlands Antilles has long been 
recognised as one of the more esoteric 
tax havens. But the governments of the 
United States and the major European 
countries over the past ten years have 
•been systematically and determinedly 
blocking the use of tax havens by inter¬ 
national companies, groups and trusts 
only nominally based in them. The 
American government clamped down 
on the use of the Antilles in 1965. 
Now the British government has fol¬ 
lowed suit. In both cases, however, the 
aim and effect of the clampdown was 
not to extinguish Curacao, but to cut 
it down to size. Tax authorities every¬ 
where know that it is always better 
to leave a few tiny chinks in the system 
for the determined tax avoider—who 
otherwise, cornered, would resort to 
fraud. Clampdowns occur when 
“ everybody ” starts copying him. 

In the Antilles, normal tax rates are 
in theory 24-34 per cent. But special 
low tax rates (of 2.4 to 3 per cent) 
apply to patent holding companies (get¬ 
ting income from outside the Antilles) 
and investment holding companies. As 
part of the kingdom of the Nether¬ 
lands, the Antilles enjoyed the same 
double tax treaties with other countries 
as Holland itself. In consequence 
income flowing out of the major coun¬ 
tries has qualified for double tax relief: 
limiting tax payable, typically, to 
15 per cent on dividends and nil in 
the case of royalties or interest 



(although countries are now starting to 
levy 15 per cent withholding taxes on 
outgoing interest and royalties, no 
matter where they go). These preferen¬ 
tially low, double tax agreement rates 
on outgoing income were allowed 
because the income was expected to 
be properly taxed in the country in 
which it ended up. But in the Antilles, 
this did not happen ; tax was paid at 
only 2.4 to 3 per cent. Not surprisingly, 
therefore, the Antilles came to be used 
for storing income, siphoned off a 
group’s subsidiaries in Europe or even 
America, and routed to Curacao in the 
guise of royalties, interest or dividends, 
subject to the double tax treaties. 

The American government stopped 
this in 1965 by saying that income 
flowing out of America to Curacao 
would not qualify for double tax relief 
if it was in fact going to one of the 
special holding companies. The British 
government has followed the same line. 
The agreement with Holland by which 
the double tax treaty is extended to 
the Antilles has now been changed so 
that, in effect, a Curacao company 
will have to choose between enjoying 
the special holding company status, or 
using the double tax treaty with Britain 
(as it must already choose in the case 
of the American double tax treaty). 
This will mean that Britain will in 
future levy 41 £ per cent tax on income 
flowing out to special holding com¬ 
panies in Curacao. The change might 
affect some foreign-owned subsidiaries 
in Britain and any offshore funds that 
have invested in British stocks via 
Curacao. But for British residents the 
more important change came when the 
Americans clamped down, as some of 
the income had been flowing from 
America to Britain via Curacao. Mean¬ 
while British officials are having talks 
with the Virgin Islands, which look 
cast as the next victims. 

Wool _ 

Baa, baa, who's 
a black sheep 

Sydney 

The Australian Wool Commission is 
now a reality. It will begin fixing a 
flexible reserve price on wool sales as 
from next week, and prices have already 
begun moving up from their disastrously 
low levels of 26 cents a pound. This 
will be good news for the 100,000 
sheep farriers, two-thirds of whom had 
seen their income sink to less than 
, $2,000 a year. The support system will 
f not interrupt the normal wool auctions, 


but a bidder from the wool commission 
will either force up the price to a pre¬ 
determined minimum or buy in him¬ 
self to resell later in the season. 

The problems of the wool farmers are 
by no means at an end. Substantial 
wage increases are being demanded by 
the farmworkers even though most of 
them are already earning more than 
their bosses. Costs are rising continually 
and many farmers’ profits are merely 
going to service their debts. It is still a 
primitive industry. It has not yet 
been worked out how much it should 
cost to produce a pound of wool econ¬ 
omically. 

Everyone is looking for a scapegoat 
to blame for his present plight. But few 
are in fact pointing to the graziers 
themselves, who in years of plenty 
made no provision for the lean years, 
nor bothered to rationalise their indus¬ 
try. Many of them pushed into areas 
not suitable for farming and have been 
badly hit by drought. 

But even in its current state of 
depression, the wool clip accounts for 
almost one-quarter of Australia’s 
foreign earnings, which explains why 
the wool commission was rushed in by 
legislation. Despite the claims of the 
mineral miners to be the new backbone 
of Australia, there are a lot of investors 
and brokers watching the wool decline 
with concern, and the stock market has 
dropped in sympathy. The biggest 
problem facing the wool industry lies in 
the future ; the product just cannot 
compete with man-made fibres. 
Demand for wool is growing at only 
about 2 per cent a year, while the use 
of synthetics for clothing has been 
rising at 38 per cent a year. The 
higher prices that the AWS will create 
are not going to help. 

Landbridge _ 

Going slow _ 

Whatever happened to the landbridge 
route across Siberia from Europe to 
Japan ? Curiously enough, pilot ship¬ 
ments by MAT Transport were begun 
three years ago this week. But traffic 
has been only a few hundred containers 
a year, mostly higher priced items like 
electronics. What seems to have 
happened is that the landbridge was 
slower than expected, and in the mean¬ 
time ship speeds have improved. 

The original MAT plan was to pro¬ 
vide a door-to-door service in 35 days; 
but, after some early trips with even 
worse timings, the actual figure was 
around 40-42 days. This was largely 
because of difficulties on the European 
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Get-hpUm bcp 

at He Mine bank 


Merging can present its own 
special problems. We know. We’ve 
just done it. 

And as a result, we’re in a special 
position to advise you if you’re in a 
mood to join up. 

The Financial Services Division 
of Williams, Glyn & Co. is a merchant 
bank within the clearing bank. 

And your local Williams & Glyn’s 


manager can put you in touch. 
Immediately. Bringing the financial 
know-how of some of the brightest 
men in the City right home to you. 

The Financial Services Division 
is just one of the ways in which 
Williams & Glyn’s has equipped 
itself to handle the businessman’s 
business. 

Isn’t that what you want a bank to be ? 


A rnambar of tfto 

National and Commarcial Banking Group 
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We don't feel a bit 
down-under. 


Right now, Australia's on top of 
the world. 

During the sixties we achieved one of 
the highest annual growth rates of any 
country in the world, a record 4.9 per cent 
in real terms. 

And we expect that figure to average 
6.5 per cent per annum in the 1970's. 

Add to that our industrial relations 
record and our political stability and you 
start to get the real picture about Australia. 


A happy country where your goods 
could find the market they're looking for. 

Or your money could yield the kind 
of returns you’re looking for. 

At A.N.Z. Bank we have all the facts 
about Australia’s tremendous growth 
and the Pacific boom at our fingertips. 

If you contact our Cornhill office, we’ll 
be delighted to send you some literature 
about it, or answer any questions you 
may have. 


▲HIRBank 

^nl Australia and Nsw Zealand Banking Group Limited, 

HKB Incorporating A.N.Z. Bank and E.S. A A. Bank. 

71 ComhiU, London. EC3V 3PR. Tel: 01*623 7111. 
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sector of the run as far as Cop, where 
the change is made to the narrow 
gauge Russian railways. European rail¬ 
ways are notoriously bad at 
co-operating with one another. Now 
MAT has introduced a new service, 
by Russian ship to Leningrad and then 
on to Nachodka near Vladivostock in 
a week, cutting out the European 
sector altogether. The door-to-door 
target is 30 days, and 24 days has 
already been achieved on one occasion. 

Shipping companies still doubt 
whether this will be enough to attract 
significant cargo away from ships, 
and plans for a similar landbridge across 
the American continent have been 
shelved because of the competitiveness 
of the sea. 

But the ship times do not allow for 
five days to a week either end getting 
the cargo to or from the ship. Early 
troubles on the land route did enormous 
damage to its reputation. Freight 
forwarders are a notoriously conserv¬ 
ative bunch of people, and may not 
have given it a proper trial. At least 
one advantage of the Siberian route 
is the lack of pilferage : the Russians 
are very strict on this. 



A foot in Peking 


Rome 

Italy has lost no time in following up 
its diplomatic recognition of China by 
a bid for a bigger share of Mao’s 
market. Foreign trade minister Signor 
Mario Zagari, returning on Novem¬ 
ber nth from 'meetings with Italian 
businessmen in Hongkong, said that 
he had “examined the problems of 
the development of trade with China, 
a market of extreme interest that would 
absorb Italian goods of a high tech¬ 
nological value.” He promised new 
initiatives and a “ long term strategy on 
a scientific basis, rather than on a 
seasonal mentality.” 

Signor Franceso Manzella, the trade 
representative in Peking, told the Hong¬ 
kong meeting that Italy now pame fifth 
on the list of China’s “western” 
trading partners, coming after Japan, 
west Germany, Britain and France. 
Between 1964 and 1969 Italy’s trade 
with China trebled. It ran last 
year at 75 billion lire, still well below 
the 1967 record of 81 billion lire, but 
with the comparative return to 
normality in China, the figures are 
now climbing again. Italy’s chief hopes 
lie in a development of . chemical 
exports, together with machinery and 
steel, in exchange for Chinese silk and 


other exports. Italy's next move will 
be to send a delegation to China 
next January when an Itaio-Chinese 
chamber of commerce will be set up 
in Milan. There will also be an Italian 
trade fair in China. 

Holland _ 

They have it too 

Rotterdam 

The Dutch, like everyone else, are 
having to take anti-inflationary mea¬ 
sures. In an economic debate in the 
Lower House this week the economics 
minister, Mr Roelof Nelissen, found 
himself having to defend in a torrent of 
words the price controls introduced 
at the beginning of this month. He did 
it by quoting the figures. Wage costs 
this year are now expected to go up 
by I2£ per cent, private consumption 
by volume by 8 per cent, import prices 
by 6 per cent, consumer prices by 4 
per cent. Except for consumer prices, 
all of these figures have had to be 
revised upwards within the past two 
months. Wages have spiralled since 
September when a huge bonus for port 
workers in Rotterdam triggered off 
higher wage demands throughout the 
economy, helped by a labour market 
already strained to breaking point. 

As Mr Nelissen had to admit during 
the debate, his price package is more of 
a preventive measure than an attempt 
to deal with an existing crisis. But if 
nothing is done, inflationary forces 
might soon gain the upper hand. By 
the end of the year, annual wage con¬ 
tracts will have come up for renegotia¬ 
tion ; import prices will have gone up, 
and there is a proposed increase in 
purchase tax. Price rises for next year 
are expected to be at least 5 per cent. 
The problem is to get both unions and 
employers to stop inflation in time. 


Aeroflot 

Getting friendly 

After dickering with the idea for several 
years, the world’s biggest airline, Rus¬ 
sia’s Aeroflot, will find itself coming 
under the scrutiny of the International 
Civil Aviation Organisation, for Rus¬ 
sia has at last joined ICAO and 
becomes a member as from the middle 
of the month. This means that details 
of Aeroflot’s traffic, loads and fleet will 
be submitted regularly to the secretariat 
in Montreal, and Soviet airports and air 
traffic control will, in theory if not in 
practice, be open for regular ICAO 
inspection. This is an interesting 
thought. ICAO is a United Nations 
subsidiary ; it does not discuss fares, 
but it does tend to define what is the 
acceptable international standard for 
such things as air navigation systems, 
airport facilities and—a subject on 
which it has been very busy recently— 
hijacking. A large ICAO legal section 
is making no headway at all on this. 

Aeroflot is estimated to have carried 
nearly 70 million passengers last year ; 
the biggest American airline carried 30 
million. Otherwise very little is known 
about it, how many aircraft it flies, 
what they cost to operate, how much 
work they do each year and what pro¬ 
portion of seats are filled. But more and 
more foreign airlines are being given 
traffic rights to fly to and. more 
important, across the Soviet Union. 
The route through Moscow has now 
become one of the established ways of 
getting to the Far East, although the 
amount of time it knocks off the jour¬ 
ney depends on how long the aircraft 
is held up during refuelling in Moscow. 
This opening up of Soviet air lanes to 
foreign airlines must have been the 
main motive for joining ICAO. 
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The squeeze or freeze 
syndrome 


From not knowing whether there would 
be growth or deflation (and suspecting 
that there would be neither) the 
London stock exchange this week 
lurched on to not knowing whether to 
expect a squeeze or a freeze. It also 
saw a member go to the wall: 
“ hammered," it was believed, as a 
result of dealings in speculative 
Australian nickel shares, which con¬ 
tinued to be a dismal market. It rather 
expected more and bigger firms, 
though only one or two, to go the 
same way. Finally Rolls-Royce pro¬ 
duced its half-time shock. The effect 
on the Financial Times industrial 
ordinary index was a drop of several 
more points, to 332.4 by Thursday 
afternoon against 352.8 at the close a 
week earlier. This was the lowest since 
August 17th. The recent high was 
378.4, reached on October 7th. 

The gloom was deepest on Monday, 
when investors had imbibed comment 
on the inflationary consequences of 
the Scamp award to dustmen and 
others, and had decided that the 
Government was likely to meet this 
inflation by the sort of monetary 
squeeze that would be maintained until 


some famous firms went bankrupt. 
When Mr Heath spoke on television on 
Monday night against any idea of a 
compulsory wage freeze, it might have 
been expected that this would suggest 
that the alternative strategy of a 
monetary squeeze was indeed going to 
be chosen. Instead, the market decided 
that the Prime Minister merely meant 
that any control over inflation was very 
inconvenient, and there was actually 
a small attempted rally on the view 
that in any inflation equities could 
again present themselves as an appro¬ 
priate hedge. This line of thought did 
not last for long. 

Two cheers 

New York 

American stock exchanges were treated 
to a double ration of good news this 
week. Tuesday brought the Federal 
Reserve system’s 0.25% cut in the 
discount rate charged on loans to 
commercial banks. The following 
morning came the news of a provisional 


settlement in the eight-week-old strike 
at General Motors. Since both develop¬ 
ments had to some extent been antici¬ 
pated by the market the Dow-Jones 
industrial average closed only a modest 
two points higher on Wednesday at 
779 - 5 - 

There was some disappointment that 
the monetary’ authorities had not cut 
the discount rate by a full half point. 
In recent weeks short term interest 
rates in the money market had dropped 
sharply, mainly because of a declining 
demand for business loans. Pessimists 
point to this and say that it is a sign of 
a still faltering economy. Although the 
discount rate has not dropped by as 
much as they hoped, the commercial 
hanks promptly began to reduce their 
own minimum or “ prime" lending 
rates. The industry-wide prime rate at 
mid-week was 7^% ; Chase Manhattan 
made a \% cut on Thursday. 

One reason for the drop in demands 
on the banking system has been the 
marked strengthening of capital mar¬ 
kets. More and more corporations have 
floated longer term loans, and have 
used the proceeds to repay the banks. 
Longer term yields have been receding 
rather rapidly nonetheness. A mam¬ 
moth public offering of $500 mn 
in debentures and notes by American 
Telephone and Telegraph on Tuesday 
was quickly snapped up ; the demand 
for the paper continued so strong in 
the aftermarket that the original 8.7% 
on the debentures had been pushed 
down to 8.66% by the end of the day. 
This decline in bond yields should 
augur well for equities. 

Wall Street commissions _ 

Consternation 

New York 

The crisis atmosphere of the Goodbody 
affair for the moment deflected 
attention from a major bone of Wall 
Street contention : what many brokers 
feel has been an unsympathetic 
response by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission to the stock 
exchange’s commission rate proposals, 
Continued on page ga 
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If you don’t know your way around 
thellSA, make sure your bank does. 


The high rate of return realized by 
many overseas companies that have 
invested m the U.S.—plus the tech¬ 
nological and marketing experience 
they’ve gained—is enough to whet 
the appetite of any businessman. 

But while the successes have been 
spectacular, so have the failures, 
when investors have moved in with¬ 
out adequate investment and finan¬ 
cial knowledge. 

How do you get this knowledge? 
Trust Northern. 

The Northern Trust Bank, lo¬ 
cated at the hub of U.S. business, 
has provided comprehensive cor¬ 
porate financial services to com¬ 
panies from coast to coast for more 
than three quarters of a century. 

With this experience and our 


business contacts, we can help you 
determine which course is best suited 
to your individual objectives. If it 
is a joint venture or an acquisition, 
we can help you locate and evaluate 
candidates ... perhaps from among 
the many corporations whose objeo 
tives have already been communi¬ 
cated to us. If another course is 
indicated, we can provide thorough 
financial consultation on the alter¬ 
natives available. 

For your business or personal in¬ 
vestment management, our trust de* 
partmenr—one of the largest in the 
country—can be of great assistance. 

If the U.S. figures in your com¬ 
pany’s future, why not ask about 
The Northern Trust at your own 
bank. Or contact Kenneth P. Kinney, 


Vice President in our Chicago office, 
or W. James Armstrong, Vice Presi¬ 
dent at our London branch. 

Urust Northern 

All your money matters 

matter to us. 


NORTHERN 
ITRUST 
_BANK 

00 $ USAU£ STREET AT MONROE 



LONDON BRANCH • 38, LOMBARD ST., LONDON £.03 • THE NORTHERN TRUST INTERNATIONAL BAN KINS CORf. • K WILLIAM ST* MEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Go wait ev e rybody 

Even after the 47% recovery in invest- valuation of Save apd Prosper took 
ment trust prices between May and it to the top of both the one-year and 
October, the next few weeks should five-year tables. Its asset value has been 
show that the boom is still on. The affected by the reduction of Save and 
earlier rise was associated with Prosper** valuation from £90 to £10 
improving stock markets. Ironically, a share. But it also suffered during 
this next one could be due to a falling the year from its marketability, one 
market in London. With the settlement of the few that could be unloaded when 
of the General Motors strike, consi- Investment Trust Units was building 
derations of gearing and discount pale up its liquidity. With a 43% American 
beside the potential of an American portfolio, Atlantic Assets is in the same 
recovery. In the past few days some league as the two British Assets trusts, 
of the biggest insurance companies have whose 41 % and 51 % American 
been seen in the market buying trusts holdings should outweigh the problems 
whose record of good management and of their large oil holdings. Two trusts 
large American portfolios now make from Schroder Wagg, Trans-Oceanic 
them look exceedingly attractive. and Broadstone, two trusts from 
So the most interesting trusts this Henderson Administration, Electric and 
quarter are perhaps not those which General and Witan, Kieinwort 
appear at the top of the tables. Rather Benson’s Charter Trust and Agency, 
the reverse. Suddenly all those trusts Guinness Mahon’s London Electrical 
that were hammered in America’s and General, and finally the trust 
falling markets, clobbered by a falling which used to be the benchmark of 
investment dollar premium, and, as a the qualities, Foreign and Colonial, 
final insult, hit by the gearing which are the other bottom names in the 
was once their boast, have become one-year list. 

interesting again. The bottom ten Together, these laggards make up 
trusts in the one-year table have seldom an impressive portfolio. With American 
included such distinguished names, holdings ranging from 29% to 51 %> 
Three Ivory and Sime trusts are there, and above average gearing, the trusts 
including that brilliant star Atlantic are clearly not going to be as neglected 
Assets, whose meteoric entry into these as their current performance might 
tables on the back of a generous suggest. This is apparent just from 


looking at their discounts. Only four 
are, in fact, priced on discounts from 
their asset Values, and only one of 
these. Charter Trust and Agency, is 
on a greater than average discount. 
The other trusts are priced on 
premiums on their asset values. With 
an average discount for all investment 
trusts of just is%, the premiums are 
not as expensive as they might have 
been six months ago, and the chances 
of getting a ride on the boom have 
not been lost. 

It is worth looking, too, at the 
trusts at the bottom of the 5-year table 
Here it is possible to be more 
selective. The three Kieinwort Benson 
trusts are obviously candidates for 
growth. The others are less so, though 
it could be that the over-40 % 
American portfolios of the two Belsize 
House trusts might prove their salva¬ 
tion. In the past three years these 
portfolios have been re-jigged 
significantly, though not out of 
recognition, and the trusts still have 
their holdings of utilities built up in 
prehistory. At any rate, the 17% and 
14% discounts both exceed the average, 
and on a straightforward basis the 
shares might appear cheap. But his¬ 
torically these are high levels. 

The top so lists have a much less 
organised pattern. The defensive trusts 
with substantial private holdings are 
still in the lead, notably Keyser 
Ullmann’s Throgmorton and Barings’ 
Outwich, in the one-year league. City 
of London Brewery, which recently 
linked up with the Touche Remnant 
group, is anothei good inflation- 
resistant trust, with its 15% holdings 
of brewery shares and 16% in other 
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investment trusts. But the lack of 
American stocks could make it 
unfashionable. It is interesting that the 
top half consists of trusts with fairlv 
low American content, so changes here 
could be drastic. Another point is that 
some investment trusts have returned 
to the market with rights issues. The 
117 Group, with three trusts in the 
top list (Premier, Omnium and 
Government Stocks), has been promi¬ 
nent in this. Of course, it is one way 
of forcing shareholders to invest in 
depressed markets. But with tradi¬ 
tionally low American holdings, and 
potential dilution, the habit should 
be discouraged, especially as the trusts 
are on large discounts. 

The five-year list which Myers & 


Co, who compile the tables, always 
prefer to look at, could hardly be 
more traditional. Atlantic Assets, 
Tribune, London and Aberdeen, Con¬ 
tinental and Industrial are all old 
names. All but four of the trusts have 
more than 20% of their assets in 
America. Many of these trusts will, 
however, have been severely hit by 
the collapse of companies like Rolls- 
Royce and British Leyland, since the 
lessons of avoiding labour intensive 
industries and large scale technology 
industries have only been hammered 
home in the past year. Certainly the 
Touche Remnant trusts are likely to 
feel the effect of British Leyland’s 
price slide. And the difficulties of the 
engineering and machine tools 


industries have hurt the Scottish trusts. 

On an October to October basis, 
the market has not moved a great deal, 
2.4% down compared with an invest¬ 
ment trust index rise of 6.1%. But the 
trusts came up 47% between May and 
early October. The 10% relapse since 
then is not unexpected. With inflation 
becoming a two-figure word, the 
London market is certainly not as 
inclined as it once was to repeat the 
clich£ that equities will benefit. It is 
the American scene which should 
produce the big returns. For investment 
trusts, it is a case of history being 
recycled. 

Although some institutions have al¬ 
ready started buying, many must still 
be promisingly liquid. 


1-Year Growth to October 31,1970 


5-Year Growth to October 31,1970 


Company 


Growth Premium 
of assets or North 

par share discount A/me nice 
Management % % % 


Top twenty 

Throgmorton Trust Keyser lAUmen 


Outwuch Baring Bros 

Crty of ‘London Touche, Romnant 
Brewery 

Rlvor Plata & Can Mr T Pilkmgton 
Groat Northern Tumor, Hutton & 
Lawton 

Standard Trint Touche, Remnant 
Philip Hill Hill, Samuel 

Albordoon Trust Brander & Cr 

Premier Investment I 1 I 7 Group 
Guardian Mr G. Touche 

Omnium 'Investment 117 Group 
Yeoman Investment Mr 'D A Reid 
Bankers *kwestment!Fouche, Remnant 
fHobe Investment Mir S. J. Pears 
Border & Southern John Govett 
Government Spooks 117 Group 
English & Scot. Gantmora Invest 
Beat of Soot!and Brander ft Cr. 

wahar wrr"* 

QuMpwHI. 

Bottom tan 
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SiT" 1 Sl&JMM 
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Company Management 

Top twenty 

Atlantic Aetata Ivory A Sima 
Tribune Investment Baring Bros 
London A Aberdeen John Govett 
Continental A Ind. Schroder Wfcgg 
Hembree 'A* Hembrot 

Electric A General Henderson 
Clydesdale Murray, 

Investment Johnstone 

Englfeh A Scottish Gantmora Invest 
Phflip HiU Hail, Samue4 

CLRP Inveamment Touche, Remnant 
British Aetata Ivory A Sums 
Border A Southern John Govatt 
Caledonian Trust Monty Johnstone 
Continental Union Touch a, Remnant 
London Electrical Guinness. Mahon 
Bhahoptgaie Trust Hembree 
OVtwch Investment Be nog Grot 
British Investment Mr J R Pitmen 
Scottish Western Murrey, 

Johnstone 

Edinburgh A BaRHe, GHfard 

Dundee 

Bottom ten 

Greet Northern Tumor, Hutton A 
•Lawson 

Glasgow Grahams, RfcUtoul 


Tumor, Hutton A 
•Leweon 

Graham s, Runtoul 


Edinburgh Mr J. Chiepe 

Charter Tr A Agcy KkUnwtrt fan son 
British tAmasacon Klemwort Benson 
Merchants Trust Kiefnwort Benton 
Throgmorton Trust Keyset Ultmen 
Northern Amerioen Befalls# House 
1st Seettiah Amer, Beibze House 
Securities Trust of Scott-Moneoriaf! 

Scotland 
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% 
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Continued from page 88 

designed to bring relief to the securities 
industry. The major surprise was the 
SEC’s call for a radical change in the 
industry's method of handling large 
buying and selling orders, which would 
require brokers to negotiate their fees 
on orders of $100,000 or more, instead 
of applying a fixed minimum com¬ 
mission. The reform promised a sharp 
reduction in commission revenues that, 
it was concluded, could drive some 
firms out of business in addition to 
having other far-reaching ramifications. 
It would for instance tend to make 
institutional investors (with their 
brokerage fees possibly cut to the bone) 
less anxious to purchase membership of 
the New York exchange, from which 
they are currently barred. Most brokers 
nevertheless would like to increase the 
cut-off for negotiated trades to $500,000 
or$imn. 

The SEC also criticised, as u too 
high," the exchange’s proposed rate 
increases for orders ranging from 100 
to 400 shares, and recommended rolling 
them back by as much as 25%. 

The exchange’s rate relief package 
had sought to bring the industry some 
$500 mn more in annual fee revenue. 
The SEC’s recommendations would cut 
this to an estimated $400 mn, possibly 
less, pending agreement on an entirely 
new scheme of fees, for which there 
is a mid-1971 deadline. 

Austim 

Victim of 
over-exposure? 

Sydney 

In the two years that he has been 
chairman and managing director of 
Slater Walker Australia (now Austim), 
Mr Ian Murray has displayed all the 
tricks of the takeover trade that he 
learned from Mr Jim Slater. His 
record is one of 18 takeovers and a 
couple of attempts that are currently 
being thwarted—including bids for 
control of Great Boulder and Loloma. 
This week Mr Murray stepped down 
from the two top jobs in Austim. 

Only five months ago Mr Murray 
was talking about his future expansion 
plans for the group and of how the 
dilution of the Slater Walker share¬ 
holding was expected to continue. In 
his time Slater Walker’s holding has 
been reduced to 18% and on his 
schedule it would be down to around 
5% next year. His takeover record does 
not really include the first big $A27 mn 
bid for Drug Houses of Australia (this 
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was engineered by Mr Richard Tarling 
of Slater Walker), but the other 17 
companies have given Austim a con¬ 
glomerate of packaging, foods, plastics 
and mining companies as well as the 
drug group. However, there is a little 
doubt that the Australian establish¬ 
ment was not happy with his attempt 
to take over Great Boulder, and 
Austim seems to have suffered Leasco’s 
fate after the Chemical Bank bid. Mr 
Michael McAlister who is succeeding 
him is more the establishment figure 
and tactful, too. 

Car parts 

Not yet disaster 

With Rolls-Royce in such deep trouble 
this week, Joseph Lucas has wisely gone 
and declared its £4! mn develop¬ 
ment expenditure on the RB 211 
engine, of which £2^ mn has been 
charged to last year’s profits. That, 
and motor industry strikes, were the 
main factors behind the £6.6 mn 
profits drop to £10.1 mn pre-tax. The 
company also complains of cost 
inflation, which clearly was a factor. 
But it is unclear how much could have 
been recoverable in higher prices. 

If Lucas gets into trouble, then 
things are truly bad in the motor 
industry. The company’s standardisa¬ 
tion policy and measured technological 
advance have insulated it from the 
wilder swings of the industry, and 
even in a year when British Leyland 
alone has lost something like 180,000 
cars through strikes and disruption, 
Lucas’ sales have still come out 13% 
higher at £284 mn. 

Smiths Industries, though probably 
not as diversified in terms of products, 
is spread into more industries. Aero¬ 
space products provide a bigger profit 
contribution than cars (a third 
compared with a fifth). But the car 
industry, nevertheless, is where the 
company derives its rating. After the 
July forecast of reduced second half 
profits, the market was pleasantly sur¬ 
prised by the £2.1 mn achieved, giving 
a year’s total 10% down at £4.2 mn. 
Against a sales increase of 9% to £73 
mn, cost inflation and strikes have 
obviously been at work. 

But at present, and unlike British 
Leyland which can genuinely be 
bought as a brink-of-disaster stock (on 
the argument that it will not be 
allowed to slip over), neither Lucas, 
with a 12 p/e at 41s, nor Smiths with 
a 11 p/e at 17s gd, can be regarded 
as quite in this category. On most 
counts, that is of course a good thing. 
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Lonrho 

Throwing the 
bones 

It takes a lot to make the market think 
well of Lonrho these days : witness this 
week’s low of 17s gd against the year's 
high of 33s and last year’s peak of 63s. 
But even a jaundiced market had to be 
impressed when the company capped 
the previous year’s 31% increase in 
earnings per share with 38% for the 
period just ended, 24^ having grown 
to 33$d. At least the share price had 
improved to 18s 3d by Thursday, which 
is something to be going on with even 
if the p/e ratio is still a humiliating 7. 

It may well be the turning point, 
finally, though shareholders would be 
forgiven for questioning whether the 
luck which deserted Mr R. W. 
Rowland (the managing director res¬ 
ponsible .for the group’s African opera¬ 
tions) sometime last year really has 
come flooding back. The South African 
platinum adventure, for instance, has 
not been completely reassuring. It 
augured well that Lonrho pulled in 
FalcGnbridge and its controlling 
interests, Superior Oil, to subscribe 
$12 mn for 49% of the equity. 

But it did not make a good impres¬ 
sion that Lonrho needed (so it is 
believed) to swap some platinum- 
bearing ground with Union Corpora¬ 
tion for an undisclosed figure, so as to 
get a more economic mining proposi¬ 
tion ; and that the company’s min¬ 
ing plans have coincided with the 
year’s reverses in the free market price 
of platinum, now down to $119 from 
$175 as recently as April. This led the 
biggest producer, Rustenburg, to 
announce the deferment of its further 
expansion plans last week : its capacity 
stays at 1.1 mn ounces, but could 
quickly be raised to 1.3 mn ounces 
should the level of demand warrant it. 
For Lonrho it could mean that there 
will be precious little money in 
platinum mining unless the demand 
picture is transformed by increased 
use of the metal in the battle against 
air pollution, which at the moment is 
an open question. 

Lonrho’s other little jinx this year 
has been its operating subsidiary in 
the Congo, Cominiire. When last heard 
from on this subject it was battling 
to assert its say-so over the president 
of that company, Mr Martin Theves, 
who has a distinguished record for. 
stirring things up on the Belgian cor¬ 
porate scene. For the rest, however, the 
year has been unexpectedly good. 
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Want to hide 100 Grizzly Bears? 

They can stay grizzly; we don't want 
denizens of the wild growling and 
padding around our nice clean 
factories. But if you've machinery 
that purrs in a civilised way, or well* 
behaved plant under enterprising 
control our Standard Factories 
offer the ideal accommodation. 

We have 200,000 sq. ft. of Standard 
Factories and 80,000 sq.ft, of 
Warehouses READY NOW! 


Eurocorreacy 

inns? 

Forcm 

EKtange 

Trams? 


• To expedite Eurocurrency Loans or 
other international transactions ... 

• To be in touch with Detroit, the 
automotive capital of the world, or any 
of America’s industrial heartland ..; 

you ought to know a DETROIT BANK*er 




DETROIT 
BANK 
Em TRUST 

Baiabllahtd 1149 


HaadOfflca: Detroit, Michigan 48231 
1 l^dan OWaa*#;©', •©*Mo: ittytti Natans;! Underahaft,^ 
London EC3P 3ET, England 
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Property 

Revaluations 

The market has remained sceptical 
about Metropolitan Estate and 
Property Corporation’s asset review. It 
comes out with a net asset value per 
share of 36s, compared with the 
‘previous value of 23s. Before the 
revaluation MEPG shares were stand¬ 
ing at 27s 8d ; they are now at 25s gd, 
and the current value of the 
Commercial Union hid is 27s. 

The scepticism has been fuelled by 
a statement by Mr Nigel Broackes, 
chairman of Commercial Union’s joint 
bidders Trafalgar House Investments, 
that the new asset values “ may have 
created a misleading impression ” by 
including development projects at their 
completed value and residential hold¬ 
ings on the basis of their retail price on 
a sale per flat basis. Press comment 
went on to imply that blocks of flats 
recently sold by MEPC for £io£ mn 
had been included in the revaluation at 
£13$ run. But it seems that these 
flats were in the valuation at under 
£i<>£ mn and the higher figure was 
one used by the selling agents as an 
estimate of their ultimate value. 

As for the properties under develop¬ 
ment, the usual practice is to value 
them at cost—though perhaps indicat¬ 
ing what the completed fully-let value 
could be. With something like £20 mn 
worth of development in hand, a lot 
of it fully pre-let, MEPC would have 
been unwise not to indicate its com¬ 
pleted value as part of the bid defence. 
The unwisdom is to have released only 
partial information on how it was done 
at this stage ; the full details will be 
spelt out in the scheme of arrangement 
document to be sent out in two weeks. 


(MEPC is, unusually, co-operating with 
the bidders in the legal framework 
for the bid while opposing the bid 
itself). The bulk of the £65 mn 
revaluation surplus will prove to have 
arisen, not from these contentious 
points, but from 2 mn square feet of 
investment properties the company has 
in the City and West End last valued 
18 rent-inflation months ago. 

If Commercial Union accepts the 
revaluation at face value, the bid is 
still, give two or three shillings more, 
on the cards. Shareholders will then 
have to decide whether to remain 
owners of a property company which 
has produced 15% compound growth 
of pre-tax earnings over the last five 
years, or dilute it with an insurance 
company with much more risky growth 
potential. 

Courtaulds _ 

The historical 
perspective _ 

Courtaulds’ profit for the six months 
of the year to September are bang on 
forecast : down 25% at £17.6 mn. 
The forecast for the year—an “ excep¬ 
tionally difficult” thing to do—is 
£40 mn, or £12 run below 1970’s 
record. The reasons are well known : 
the long valley of the textile cycle, not 
only in Britain but in most industrial¬ 
ised countries ; acute competition in 
fibres (Hoechst is 6% down so far 
this year, Monsanto 24% and Du Pont 
17%) ; and cost inflation which has 
put something like £40 inn on costs 
in 18 months. The combination of 
these factors has put margins in a 
squeeze and they have fallen 2.2%. 
After five years of static earnings per 


Key Indicators : world bourses 


London 

Economic worries 
predominate. 

New York 

Good news 

largely 

anticipated. 

Stockholm 

Expecting help < 
from government. 


Stock price indices 

Nov 1970 

11 high low 


Percentage change on 
one one one 

week month year 


London 337.7 
New York 779.5 

423.4 

811.3 

315.6 

631.1 

- 4.8 
+ 1.1 

- 8.8 
■1* 2.2 

-11.3 -35.3 
- 8.9 -21.7 

France 

closed 

86.1 

70.6 

_ 

— 

_ — 

Germany 

99.1 

129.5 

94.0 

- 0.9 

+ 0.7 

-273 “29.4 

Holland 

118.1 

133.8 

108.3 

- 3.0 

- 5.5 

-5.9 -11,7 

Italy 

58.7 

76.4 

58.7 

- 0.8 

- 3.0 

~2li -49.7 

Canada 

168.1 

185.9 

142.2 

+ 0.2 

- 1.7 

-123 -18.5 

Belgium 

closed 

929 

84.5 

— 

— 

' , , . i , <—* 

AMalia 

519.9 

563.5 

474.0 

- 2.2 

-10.0 

—13.9 -21.5 

Sweden 

251.8 

337.0 

231.1 

+ 8.2 

+ 4.6 

-223 -32.9 

Japan 

165.6 

185.7 

148.8 

- 0.9 

+ 1.2 

- 3.3 -15.2 


from government. - - . _ —. . 

Stock prices and yields are on pages 109 and 710. , 

—--- - - - -— ■ ■ ■ ■ " j —- 

The Economist unit trust Indicstor November 10. 140.66 (November 3, 144.36) 



share, the question is whether there is 
any light at the end of the tunnel. 

Those years have seen a radical 
change in the company, once almost 
entirely dependent on cellulosic profits 
and the dividends from British Nylon 
Spinners. The massive capital 
expenditure and acquisitions pro¬ 
gramme has produced a well geared 
(35%), broadly based, integrated 
textile company. Earnings per share 
have been temporarily jettisoned in the 
laying of the foundations. A good pro¬ 
portion of the capital, on which 
depreciation, interest and running-in 
expenses arc being charged, is not yet 
productive, especially in fibre making 
and weaving. The company prides 
itself on its marketing, technological 
prowess and efficiency, which the 20% 
rise in exports (to £53 mn for the six 
months) bears out. That is, broadly, 
the case for. 

The doubts arise from the increasing 
surplus of world fibre capacity over 
demand. Nylon prices have taken a 
terrible tumble this year, and the 
polyamide club, the nylon producers’ 
information exchange network that does 
not officially exist, will no doubt 
exhort its members to, curtail produc¬ 
tion in an attempt (probably futile) to 
force prices back up. But Courtaulds 
is small in nylon, 60 mn lb planned 
capacity, and ^consumes 70% of its own 
output. In acrylics it seems to be 
making headway against strong compe* 
titipn, and, again as a late entrant, in 
polyester may do the same. The great 
strength of the group Ues in the fibre/ 
textile vertical linkage, virtiichfew father 
fibre <^mpanieS ^ornu^y| have. If th$ 
cycle b on a genuine tipjfWi«R afad M 
cost inflation does hot 
of hand, the shades 1 ’, ati;';^^, 6d». > 
prospective' ‘p/e, faf,good for 
the mid-70s. 
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THE GREAT UNIVERSAL STORES LIMITED! 


I „ , 

Record profits give proof 
of Compares strength and 
depth of management 


Sir Isaac Wolfson, Bart., Chairman 


Tha following «r« extracts from the Report and Accounts for the year 
andad 31 at March, 1970 (amandad for tha proposad raduction In Corporation 
Tax from 48% to 42 i% announcad by tha Chancallor of tha Exchequer I. 

RECORD RESULTS 

Ones, again Group results for the year showed a rise tin bonh pre-flax and 
after-tax profits. Profit Mora taxation amounted to £60,882,863 eg a in at 
648,41*9,971 and tha profit after taxaitlio-n tattrtbumtole to ©qu.rty Stockholders 
e-mourued to 128,888,070 against £26,001,944. 

DIVIDEND 

A .final dividend of 2H% is recommended making a total for the year of 
46%. Thia dividend ia covered 1.79 flimes. 

SUCCESS OF BOARD'S POLICIES 

There haa seldom bean e -period in the peat tan years whan the Nation 
wet nOt labouring under the sort of economic difficulties whidh have caused 


suecaaeive Govern manta to impose severe raetricaione *on domes tio trade. 
Throughout that ipsriod we have conefstamiy managed to fcnpreve our 
raeulta. After-tax profits attributable to Equity Stockholders have. risen 
from £11.207,000 in 1861 to «28,86BX0D in ltfe. Thsaa figureOlyatm* 
the aucceas of our longterm poiioiaa on mo domlaan ion, radons MiaaO i od 
and axpanaibn and the determination and dev ot io n of our staff. 


CONCLUSION 

Turnover end pre-tax profits for the first four months of Rhe ouarant year 
compere satisfactorily with tha same period Ifeit year end provided there 
ra :no national economic setback we era hopeful diet this trend wiM be 
raftacted In die reeultts for tha full year. I hope diet the new decade upon 
which we have now embarked will prove to be a period 0# greeter 
economic stability and growth than the previous one and on that beats 
I am confidant that tha Group wM condnua It* progressive record. 


COMPARATIVE FIGURES 1966-1970 


Year ended 

31st March 

Group Profit 
before Taxation 

Taxation 

Cash Flow 

Not Currant Assets 

| Ordinary Stockholders 
j Funds** 

1906 

£ 

41.751.579 

£ 

16.983,745 

£ 

16,666,227* 

£ 

110,339,869 

£ 

139,031,888 

1967 

42,469.689 

17,357,998 

13,387.722 

123,728,145 

148.001.068 

1968 

45,536,966 

19.300,361 

15,171,468 

132,304,870 

igT.ga.ooi 

1969 

48,419:971 

21,853,951 

14,977,796 

134,131,134 1 

173,378,172 

1970 

50,802.883 

21,685,060 

18,708.432 

142,467,661 1 

187,780,833 


•Plus incoma tax daductad from dividends and ratainad of £5,586,225. ••Excluding surplus of over £40 million on revaluation of properties 

GUS operates over 2,500 Mail Order and Retail Establishments in the United Kingdom and Overseas 


(CRANSTON) LTD. 


Year andad 31st March 

Net Profit 
Net Profit after fax 
Ordinary Dividends 4 
las. Old. Cap. 


£ 

1970 

631,801 

406,201 

26 % 

416,777 


£ 

1969 

326,986 

288,122 

19.2% 

331,740 


£ 

1968 . 

204,077 
200,301 
17.92% 
263.508 


£ 

1967 

158.348 

111,046 

17.92% 

208,650 


•Adiustad for scrip Issues 


THB CENTRE HOTELS 


London: 

Bloomsbury Centre * Bedford Corner 
Ivanhoe • Kenilworth • St. James 
Waverley • York • Centre Airport 

Birmingham: 

Imperial Centre * New Victoria 


Eastbourne: 
The Sussex 
Edinburgh: 
Groavenor Centre 
Hull: 

Hull Centre 
Dundee: 

Tay Centre 
York: 

White Swan 


Brighten-Hove: York: 

imperial Centre I White Swan 

Twenty-seven Old Kentucky Restaurants In London 
Twenty-one Centre restaurants throughout England and Scotland 
Under Development: Regent Centra ■ London 





Under Construction; Portsmouth Centre, 


■Hepworths i BrtMa$§m§t ^ M999H 


HAND CUT TAILORING 


(6//fWi| erfaa/aaflaa 


RECORD £2 MILLION PROFIT 


(/» first Urn to* profit has sxcasdsd Um. Ittook 
: to tthimi ihsfnt million and only slxyaars to 
tot j skond. This Is dssTproof that tha public 

9Jt£!SArti^%S£S. 
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WESTERN MINING 
CORPORATION 

MKML HEETIN 

muuum of toe cumurs U0KES1 


The annual maating of share¬ 
holder* of Western Mining 
Corporation Limited waa held 
on Thursday, October 22nd in 
Melbourne, Sir Undaaay Clark 
waa chairman of the maating. 


FINANCIAL RESULTS 


Consolidated net profit for 
the year waa $14,079,000 
($2,899,000 previous year), 
the improvement waa mainly 
due to greater sales of nickel 
concentrates and an increase 
in the world price of nickel. 

An increase in depreciation 
and amortisation of $3,617,000 
to $5,475,000 arose from 
further development of mining 
properties and the bringing 
into prodgotion of new units 
of plant and associated 
services. 

The Company's widespread 
exploration activity continued 
at a high level. Expenditure on 
projects which proved to be 
of no further interest, amount¬ 


ing to $1,279,000 waa written 
on, $1,000,000 being charged 
against a reserve previously 
created for this purpose and 
the balance of $279,000 against 
the current year's profit. Net 
interest on borrowed funds 
amounted to $2,415,000 of 
which $1,457,000 was capital¬ 
ised and $958,000 charged 
against profit. 

Dividends declared totalled 
$1,128,000, the same as last 
year. 

As in previous years, the 
Company has continued to 
claim full deductions for 
capital expenditure on plant, 
mine development and ex¬ 
ploration, as allowed to 
mining companies under the 
Income Tax Assessment Act. 
Because of these deductions 
and claims for investment 
allowance up to the limit of 
assessable income, there was 
no liability for income tax at 
30th June, 1970, and no pro¬ 
vision was made on the year's 
results. The Company's 
practice had resulted in 
amounts being claimed in 
excess of those written off 
in the accounts for such items. 

Messrs. Cooper Brothers < 
and Co., the Company's 
Auditors, In their report 
attached tq the accounts 
stated that, in their opinion, 

an amount of $3,200,000 
* ** • 


should have been provided for 
future income tax out of the 
year's profits. This would have 
resulted in a lower profit than 
that disclosed in the year's 
accounts. The Board main¬ 
tained its view that the benefit 
of the higher profit arising 
from the Company's practice 
was properly to be regarded 
as an addition to shareholders' 
equity and was available to 
be used now to the 
Company's best advantage. 

FINANCIAL SITUATION 

During the year a final call 
made on new shares issued 
in March, 1968, together with 
late payments in respect 
of earlier calls, produced 
$11,728,000 by way of 
capital and premium; 
$33,000,000 was obtained 
under the loan agreement for 
the borrowing of $40,000,000. 
In addition to these funds 
from external sources, funds 
amounting to $20,052,000 
wars generated internally. 

The bulk of funds available 
was expended on mine 
development and capital 
facilities at the Kambalda 
Nickel Operations and 
Kwinana Nickel Refinery. 

OPERATIONS 

During the past year the 
Company's main effort had 
been directed towards ex¬ 
ploration, the development of 
the Kambalda mine, treat¬ 
ment plant and town site and 
the completion of the Kwinana 
Nickel Refinery in Western 
Australia. 

The Company continued to 
act as general managers and 
consultants to the associated 
companies within the group 
and the joint ventures under 
its control. 

Exploration for nickel and 
other minerals was being 
continued on a wide front 
mainly in Western Australia 
and also to a limited extent 
in South Australia and 
Victoria. 

NICKEL OPERATIONS 
Exploration drilling at 
Kambalda continued to 
expand the nickel sulphide ore 

K tential. Drilling to date had 
an concentrated on the 
deeper extensions of those ore 
bodies which had been found 


by their surface expression or 
by the initial geochemical and 
geophysical surveys. 

It was significant in the 
assessment of the potential 
of the field that this drilling, 
besides outlining in depth the 
out-cropping ore shoots, made 
high grade intersections in 
orebodies which had no sur¬ 
face expression, namely the 
Juan, Juan West and the 
McMahon contact orebodies. 

The nickel sulphide ore- 
bodies at Kambalda occur on 
or close to the basal contact 
of an ultra-mafic rock. The 
area of favourable contact 
zone thus increases with 
depth. There were no reasons 
known why this contact and 
therefore orebodies should not 
continue to be found to the 
limit of depth of feasible 
mining, which was far below 
the deepest holes drilled to 
date. 

At this time about half of 
the zone favourable for nickel 
sulphide ore occurrence had 
been tested to about 1,500 
feet below the surface, but 
little exploration had been 
done below this depth. 

Drilling on a broad grid 
pattern to explore Kambalda's 
ore zone in depth away from 
the surface outcrops had 
recently commenced and 
would be contined for many 
years. The first such recon¬ 
naissance drilling traverse had 
discovered two new ore 
shoots. 

Magnetic surveys indicated 
that tne Kambalda ultra-mafic 
rocks extended some 10 miles 
under Lake Lefroy. 

The Paris-St. Ives reserve 
was also a favourable area for 
nickel sulphide mineralisation. 
Four nickel bearing ultra- 
mafic rock formations were 
known and two commercial 
orebodies (Jan and Edwin 
Shoots) had been defined. 
Exploration fef the ParistSt. 
Ives raeqrve was still at en 

s&msi&'szs 

remains tpj be examined. 

At Mt*, Clifford the area of 
ultra-mafic ilobks wee also 
very large and wit exten-, , 
sively concealed beneath deep 
soils and laterites. Numerous 
occureftcis of 'nickel sulphide 
mineralisation had been found 


but none was sufficiently large 
to sustain a profitable opera¬ 
tion at this time. 

The Company was also 
carrying out extensive pros¬ 
pecting work as far north as 
the Pilbara region. 

ORE RESERVES 

The procedure for calculating 
ore reserves at Kambalda had 
been modified last year and 
resulted in a lower tonnage 
and grade than would have 
resulted from the previous 
method of calculation. 


TREATMENT 

A world shortage of nickel 
metal was developing at the 
time of the first discovery 
of nickel at Kambalda. The 
main objective of the Com¬ 
pany had been to bring a 
mine into operation and pro¬ 
duce concentrates as quickly 
as possible. As toe potential 
of Kambalda became apparent 
it was then decided to take 
the next step in treatment and 
production of metal. 

The Sherritt Gordon process 
which produced high grade 
refined nickel metal direct 
from concentrates had been 
selected and the Refinery con¬ 
structed at Kwinana. An 
important reason for choosing 
this process had been that 
it enabled the Company to 
become a supplier of refined 
nickel metal at a much earlier 
date than would otherwise 
have been possible. 

It had been recognised early 
that a nickel smelter would 
also be desirable to comple¬ 
ment the Kwinana Refinery. 
Negotiations with the W.A. 
Government concerning the 
construction of a smelter and 
other aspects of the Com¬ 
pany's nickel business were 
in progress and a comprehen¬ 
sive statement would be made 
to shareholders when negotia¬ 
tions were completed. 

The Refinery was operating 
close to its design Tate of 
18,000 tons of metal per 
annum and With some 
addition* its capacityjould be 
increased to Something in 
excess of 20,000 tons of 

^lassr’-*" 

nnutAanjii, 

Thewe^uVmckel supply and 
demand Were rapidly coming 
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into balance. The Company 
had been fortunate in becom¬ 
ing established ea a substan¬ 
tial producer under favourable 
market conditions. 

In line with other world 
producers a price rise of 6 
U.S. cents per pound of nickel 
metel was applied as from 
October 15* 1970. Deliveries 
of ore from Metals Exploration 
and Freeport of Australia Inc. 
were approaching 8,000 tons 
per month and daliveries of 
concentrates from the Scotia 
mine owned by Great Boulder 
Gold Mines Ltd and North 
Kalgurli (1912) Ltd were 
being made at an increasing 
rate. Ore produced by W.M.C. 
at Kambalda which is surplus 
to the Company's current 
milling capacity, is being sent 
to Great Boulder's Fimiston 
mill for concentrating. 

GREAT BOULDER GOLD 
MINES LIMITED 
As had been previously 
announced W.M.C. had made 
a share exchange with Great 
Boulder Gold Mines Ltd on 
29th July, 1970. The directors 
re-affirmed their belief that the 
share exchange was in the 
beet interests of both com¬ 
panies. 


CENTRAL NORSEMAN 
MINERALS N.L. 

Base meffial reconnaissance 
continues on mineral claims 
extending along the Jimber- 
lana Dyke, where diamond, 
percussion and auger drilling 
continued in favourable areas. 
Exploration on mineral claims, 
the subject of a joint venture 
with Cnarterhall Mining Ex¬ 
ploration Pty Ltd, was con¬ 
tinuing. 

OTHER INTERESTS 


The Company had interests 
in— 


Gold, through its partly 
owned subsidiary Central 
Norseman Gold Corporation 
N.L. and its shareholding in 
Gold Mines of Kalgoorlie 
(Aust) Ltd. 

Iron Ore, through its 60% 
interest in the Joint Venture 
at Koolanooka Hills in W.A. 

Aluminium, through its 20% 
interest in Alcoa of Australia 
Ltd, which earned a consoli¬ 


dated net profit of $10/100,000 
in 1969 and declared its first 
dividend of 6%. Bauxite pro¬ 
duction at Jarrahdale hgd 
increased to 4 million tons a 
year and next year the 
Kwinana Alumina Refinery 
capacity would rise to 
1,250,000 metric tone. 

The second Refinery 
planned , to come into opera¬ 
tion in 1972 would be one of 
the largest in the world with 
on initial 420,000 metric ton 

ownership 1 ' of, Three. > ‘Spuing* 

T«te Pty if*. ■ 



Widespread interests 
provide growth potential 


The following is a summary of the Review 
of the year ended 30th June 1970 , by 
Lt. Cot. C. P. Dawnay, C.B.E., M.V.O ., 
Chairman of Dalgety Limited. 

Profit before tax was £4,418,000 (1069: 
£4,407,000); profit after tax and minority 
interests £2,442,000 (£2,416,000). A 
total dividend of 13% (as for 1969) is 
recommended. 

All regions of the Group other than 
Australia achieved record results: but the 
depressed state of the rural economy in 
Australia has held back overall results. 
Reorganisation involved the establish¬ 
ment of two subsidiaries, Dalgety Aus¬ 
tralia Limited and Dalgety New Zealand 
Limited to carry on all the Group's 
activities in those countries and through 
which Dalgety will take ah active part in 
the expansion of their industry and 
commerce. 

Augtralia 

The fall in profits to £1,607,000 resulted 
from severe drought in some areas, a 
reduction of nearly 24% in the price of 
wool and a fall in the value of land 
together with higher interest charges. 
Produce and wholesale trading, and travel 
business did well. Operations, in associ¬ 
ation with other companies, in transport, 
wool combing and coal mining developed 
in a promising manner. 

New Zealand 

Profits increased to £1,661,000 and 
though the wool operations here were 
also depressed, earnings from sales of 
livestock, land, insurance, travel, ship¬ 
ping, merchandise, seeds, wines and 
spirits all improved. Sales of the products 


of Tasman Vaccine laboratory Ltd. 
increased by 40% and we expect con¬ 
tinuing growth. 

United Kingdom 

Profits increased to £665,000 including a 
satisfactory contribution from Grossmlth 
Agricultural Industries Limited, purchased 
last year. Recently acquired Is a control¬ 
ling interest in the Pig Improvement 
Company Limited, a company with a fine 
record in modem genetic breeding. 

United Statea of 
America 

Profits increased to £340,000. We are 
continuing to expand our business inter¬ 
ests in the U.S.A. 

Canada 

Profits increased to £245,000 and we 
expect further expansion. The lumber 
business was augmented by the ac¬ 
quisition of a major sawmill, Netherlands 
Overseas Mills Limited in British Columbia. 

Concluding his Review, the Chairmen 
saidi , : 

"... I consider that the Group is now 
more soundly based than it hae been 
for many year* with a good spread of 
interests, both by activity end 
also geographically. In the long 
term, I have no doubt that the 
Group will continue to prosper, with 
an increasingly better balance, for 
we now have a stake in a number of 
ventures which have considerable 
growth potential." 




Copies of the complete Report 
can be obtained from 
Tffe Secretary, Dalgety Limited, 
65 Liapdenhall Street, 
London, EC3A 2BY. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
AUSTRALIA • NEW ZEALAND 
CANADA **• UNITED STATES 

iiiii i ii iiibii ■» ' n ... 
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Agricultural Bank 
of the 

Turkish Republic 

Founded 1863 

Since its reoxganiiatfion under government auspices in 1888 the 
Agricultural Bank of the Turkish Republic has been the sole 
establishment for the issue of agricultural loans in a country 
whose economy is based on farming and farm exports. As such it 
plays an important part in the national economy, both as a 
specialised credit bank and as a depori't bank with 765 branches 
covering the whole country. Through this network, extending 
to the remotest regions, the Bank ensures that a rural capital 
which would otherwise have been lying idle is drawn into the 
national economy, while providing lull banking facilities in areas 
which have hitherto been entirely deprived of such services. 

In Turkey, where the farming communities still lack essential 
machinery and equipment, 'agriculture has- a greater need of 
investment than any dther branch of industry. To this effect a 
special Works and Investment Programme provides both long¬ 
term credits and short-term credits to finance the sale and 
distribution of agricultural produce. 

The Bank of. Agriculture also continues to encourage the 
co-operative movement. Thanks to its efforts there were 9,000 
Turkish agricultural co-operatives in March, 1970. 

The wise distribution of agricultural credit Is always hazardous 
owing to the various imponderables : climatic conditions, varying 
size and quality of harvests, the impossibility of forecasting prices. 
A sound credit policy alone cannot aolve these problems. A 
national policy of land reclamation, land utilisation and land 
redistribution, and above 'all a price policy taking into account 
the costs of production and ensuring the fanner a fair return, 
are all vital factors for the harmonious development of agricul¬ 
ture alongside the other branches of national economy. 

At the end of the financial year 1969 the Bank's assets 
amounted to £T 16,764,940,044.01, an Increase of 11.6 per cent 
over the preceding year. Of these total assets 9.3 per cent or 
£T i, 559 ,* 7 ! 1*66*46 represent the Bank's own capital and 90.7 
per cent of £T 151905,068,877.55 outside capital 

At the beginning of die financial year 1969 £T 19,074,999,000 
was set aside for the Works and Investment Programme. By the 
end of the year this had been realised by 99,9 per cent to 
£T 11,974.503,000. 

Agricultural loans granted directly by the Bank to producers 
amounted in 1969 to £T 19,785,051,000—an increase of 
£T 7,957,184,000 over 1968. 

The Agricultural Credit Co-operatives, whose numbers and 
activities are steadily increasing, are proving of great service to 
the country's economy. 

The provisional figures issued in advance of the publication of 
the 1969 Report give die following comparison with the results of 
the preceding year : 


BALANCE SHEETS 1968/1969 (in million Turkish £) 


_ »b* 

capital not paid-up 

1968 

498.4 

ii 

UoMUUas, 

Slat December 

1908 

1969 

Cash in band, 
Centra* Bask 

773.9 

841.2 

OapltaJl 

Reserves 3 

1000.0 

909.0 

1600.0 

271.4 

Statutory Provisions 

1849.4 

1412.4 

Provision# 

0.0 

8*0 

Banka 

76.4 

67.9 

Loom, Bonds 

76.2 

estf> 

BOB 

009.8 

692.0 

Creditor# 

2487.8 

494g»8' 

Securities_ 

407.4 

899.0 

Detpostte end 



Buutry Debtors 
and Loans 

1080.0 

1808.1 

Current 'Aooounte 
Payment Orders 

7905.7 

181.2 


Agricultural Credits 

7892.8 

8861.4 

Sundry (LUfbUtt&ss 

1019.6 

2141.fi 

Farttoipnttane 

Fixed Assets 

236.0 

207.4 

(Profit# 

88.0 

49.8 


601.4 


•fnipDMDt) i4 

TOTAL, S MMfA 17IM. 


MS.S 

Wl.l 

17IM.8 
1 


TOTAL 


I14S09.1 17290.9 
14B98.9 18980.1 

*9*88.0 MM 


THEKETTON 
PORTLAND 
CEMENT 
CO. LTD. 

At the forty second meet¬ 
ing of the Ketton Portland 
Cement Co. Ltd., held at 
Albion Works, Sheffield on 
November 19 th, 1970, the 
chairman, Mr. H. W. Seeker, 
O.B.E., said: 

It is with a great deal of 
pleasure that we are able to 
report a substantial increase in 
the Company’s profit after 
three comparatively lean years. 
At last the Company is seeing 
some financial benefit from die 
increased capacity installed at 
considerable cost in 1967. 

The profit of £749,858 be¬ 
fore taxation compares with 
£495,901 in die previous year, 
an increase of £946,957. After 
tax the figures are £531,358 
and £389,901 respectively— 
an increase of £141,457. 

The dividend paid on the 
ordinary shares has remained 
static at ial% for the past 
Six years and the improved 
results for the year enable us 
to propose that a modest in¬ 
crease of aj% be paid this 
year bringing the total for the 
year to 15%. 

In the last review reference 
was made to the negotiations 
with the Ministry of Public 
Building and Works and the 
second reference of the Indus¬ 
try's application for a price 
increase to the National Board 
for Prices and Incomes. The 
Cement Industry was ultimate¬ 
ly allowed to increase prices 
by 1 s/6d. per ton from 
November 14th, 1969 and by 
a further 6/6d. per ton from 
April 1st, 1970. These two 
increases have gone some way 
towards meeting the increased 
costs of manufacturing, selling 
and distributing which - the 
Industry has been called upon 
to b&r for all too long. 

Although your Company 
has achieved record sales and 
record profits in the year under 
review, the return on capital 
employed is still below 10% 
and it should be mentioned 
that the price, of kiln coal sup¬ 
plied tp the Company was con¬ 
siderably increased from Sep¬ 
tember 1 It, 1970 and that 
many qfner increased costs 
have bfien incurred , since the 
/last adjustment of cement 
prices. < It frill W appreciated 
that Min’fuel is the most ex¬ 
pensive item of cost in cement 
manufacture. 

On • ’ September ■ 15-th the 
Cement Maker's Federation 
announced a further in- 
crease the price trf eement 


to operate from October 1st, 
1970. Tins increase is being 
applied to compensate for in¬ 
creased costs, and in the 
absence of any further sub¬ 
stantial addition to the cost of 
production this riiould allow 
the Industry a reasonable but 
not excessive return on capital. 

At the present time deliveries 
for the current year are keep¬ 
ing pace with those for the 
same period of last year, and 
we feel reasonably confident 
they will be maintained 
throughout the year, in which 
event the Company would 
expect some improvement in 
profitability. 

Once again, I would express 
my thanks to employees at all 
levels for their continued 
efforts during the past year. 

Our selttnft agents, Thos. W. 
Ward Liimted, have done 
extremely well to increase the 
volume of sales in a year when 
supply has exceeded demand. 

Ribblesdale Cement Limited 
—The Ribblesdale Company 
continued to make excellent 
progress during the calendar 
year 1969 and this is reflected 
in an increased dividend on 
our investment in that Com¬ 
pany. 

The report and accounts 
were adopted, the auditors re¬ 
appointed, and the retiring 
director, Mr. G. Turner, was 
re-elected. 



Subscription 

prices 


These subscription prices are for 
one year's subscription (62 issues). 

By surface mail 

throughout the world Cl 0 ($24.00) 
•Airspeeded—Europe Cl 2 ($29 80) 
Airspeeded—the world 
excluding Europe £18 ($38.40) 

Reduced students' rates 
By surface melt 

throughout the world £7 ($16.60) 
Airapeeded—Europe £9 ($21.60) 
Airspeeded—the world 
’ excluding Europe £13 ($31.20) 

Tha Economist quarterly 
Index (4 laauaa par annum) 

By surf see mail 

throughout the world £2 ($4.80) 

•Airspeeded—as the quality of sir 
freight and airmail services varies in 
different situations we will use the 
best available service Compatible with 
speed and delivery for a particular 
territory. 


Tho Economist 
Subaorlptfeto 0#£*rtn _ 

84tt jf m#e's St**e*toc»don IW1 
Wepto/w 01 - 930*196 
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HARRISONS & CROSFIELO 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 


LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: 1-4 OH EAT TOWER STREET, LONDON, E.G4. 

Secretaries and Agents of Plantation Companies; General 
Merchants, Importers and Exporters; Insurance Brokers; 
Shipping, Insurance and Timber Agents; Manufacturers and 
Processors of Industrial Raw Materials, Chemicals and 
Rubber and Engineering Products; Investment and Finance. 


Year ended June 30th, 1970 


Group profit before tax . 

Group profit attributable to Parent, after tax. 

Deduct Preference dividend 


20% Ordinary dividend . 
Retained in the business 


£ 

3,529,899 

2,152,812 

170,950 

£1,981,8^ 

1,008.000 

973,862 

£1,981,862 


Ordinary Dividend covered 1.9 times. 


BRUNEI 
CANADA 
CEYLON 
EAST AFRICA | 

HONG KONG 
INDIA 
INDONESIA 

MALAWI 


NEW GUINEA 

NEW ZEALAND 


AJp 


SABAH 

SARAWAK 
SINGAPORE 
SOUTH AFRICA 


U.S.A. 
WEST MALAYSIA 



Industrial Finance 
and Investment Limited 

Speaking at the annuel general meeting, the Chairman, 

Mr David Finnle, announced the formation of a new company: 

DawnayDay 
Industries Limited 

"Mr Alan Emery, aged 51 and previously managing director of 
Ralli Brothers and Rail! Brothers (Bankers), will be executive 
chairman of Dewnay Day Industries with a 10 per cent equity 
efake end hae accepted an Invitation to jojn the IF) and Dawnay 
Day boards," said Mr Flnnie. 

"The activities associated with Mr Emery's appointment, together 
wHh Mr Peter Parker's, as reoently announced, will widen the 
bees of I FI and strengthen its position as an investment banking 
group. 

"Dawnay Day Industries will begin operations'immediately by 
taking over suitable existing IF) interests in private companies and 
will welcome approaches from managements In need of merchant 
banking advice and finance." 

In hie Ohelrman'e Statement, circulated with the Report, Mr Finnle 
referred to the group's strong financial position with Its substantial 
franked income. Taking this into account, combined with its 
confidence in the future, the board had decided to recommend an 
inoreaead dividend for the year of 1B%, against an equivalent of 16% 

11th November 1970 

PorwCMW of dm 1970 flegert and Aoeountg.writo to: _ 

TOO doontvf, tovwd Noum, 31 Omlmm Stnot. London 802V 707 

Dlrsotpre:David Nanis {Chairman). Hon M.J. Lambert (MwtoJnyK . 
J4U<ttttiMan flManaotao). at Ron Lori Alport PC tD. A.C.e.CfiiftMffo 
HJ.e.Copo, Liout-Col J.C.Day, R.A.J.?mery, E.P.Hatohott, J.W.P.Johnston. 

PStar Parker MVO, G.W.MJWllson 


mI 




at the oompafur’a offlbet at 2 




noranda 

DIVIDEND NOTICE 

NOTICE is hereby given that a 
quarterly dividend of Thirty 
Cents (301) par share Cana¬ 
dian funds, has bean declared 
by the Directors of Noranda 
Mines Limited* payable 
Deoember 15,1970 to Share-, 
holders of record November 
16,1970. 

By Order pf fhe Board. 

R. C. ASHEN HURST,, 
1 Secretary 

Toronto, Ontario, 

November 1 4, 1970. - i 


Assorte d om) tar fcncraammg the Sun 
OtaM of so lCUfLKrTM taOowe i 

Sg aa-R’aaajys 








The East Asiatic 
Company, Limited 

Mriftoe la tmiwby ri*m that an 
General Meeting of the 
euNtaidm of this Company will be 
held on Monetae, Nbvmber 33, 1970. 
at 14,00 p.m. at the Qompany'a offices : 

2 Holbergagade, Copenhaeen. with 
She foUo ran* Agenda: 

Trsus vrisjssst 

Articles of Amoctatton) lor lncraarini 

the Obmnanar's preeent ehare capital 

of 17QlIiU.Kr. «a follow* : 

1) By 51 MlU.Kr. through aubamlp- 
IlIbB of new mares at a rate of 
106 per oewt. The present share- 
ttorieiv Shell have preference to 
tubatortoe the now capital In the 
ratio 3:10. l.e. each present share 
of 500 Kr. rivet the right to 
■ubaertfee 150 Xr. new ehare* at 
a price of 157.50 Kr. 

9) By 51 Mlll.Kr. through the issue 
of bonus ataarea by transferring 
51 Mlll.Kr. from Bxtra Reserve 
Fund to Share Capital, Bearers of 
the praams aharas sill receive 
bonis sbaroa in the ratio 3:10. 

Kr. bonus eharaa. 

3) By 9 MUfl.Kr. through allowing 
menUben of the Company’s staff 
the option Co subscribe this 
amount at a rats of 105 per oent 
and on terms which will be defined 
by the board of director*. 

Inoreraod by 110 MMK r. and , as a 
ooneoguenoe thergofa pmpoeal will 
be made tor Aritelea 3. 4 andi 9 of 
•the ArttclM of Amootatton to be 
accordingly. 

AAwM«iin> cards and woting-nepers 
will be avaSaSe to sbareSddere 
enlritted to vote under Article 9 of the 
Arttolea of Aaaoctation. from November 
7th up to and including November 21. 
1970, on each weekday from 9 to 11 
am. and from 1 to 3 p.m., Saturdays 
STOm 9 to 11 a.m. only, ait the 
Company's offloes at 3 Holbergseadi. 
Copenhagen, where the above men¬ 
tioned agenda and the complete pro¬ 
posal to be dealt with are available 
for inspection. 

Copenha gen, November 6. 197 0. 

THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


EDUCATION 
& COURSES 


Read for a 
Degree at Home 

tuition for London University 


-f b * .t-' mW 


Wolsev Hall 




Home Study Tuition 
BSc (Eton) LL.B. 






^ rri 
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APPOINTMENTS 


London Graduate School of Business Studies 


CHAIR IN FINANCIAL 


CONTROL 


Applications ere Invited for • Frofteeorehlp In Financial Control. Tha 
suoeeeifUl applicant would bo oxpoctod to aasumo loadorahip of tho 
fiold f which covers financial accounting, management abodunting end 
control, within tho School. He should have both aoedomfc and practical 
experience and poaaesa an active interest In the future development 
of the aubjbot In terms of both teaching and research* Fmnher details 
of the nature of the appointment can be obtained from Professor 
H. B. Bose at: 


Tho London 
Suoae 



London, NW1 4SA. 


TRADES UNION CONGRESS 

ASSISTANTS REQUIRED for the TUC Economic Department, 


Feather. CBE, General Secretary, Trades Union Congress, 23-28 
Great Russell Street, London. WC1B 3 ILS. 


STRUCTURAL DESIGN ENGINEER 

for 

NIGERIA 

Qualified and with industrial engineering experience required 
to supervise and design plans. Proposed constructions flour 
mills in Nigeria and neighbouring countries. Definite engage¬ 
ment fix months, probably yearly extension. BngHsh fpeaklng 
applicants only. Remuneration according to qualification and 
experience which imperative provided detailed and documented. 
Reply c/o Box No. 147 Jackson's Advertising Service Ltd, 
54 Old Broad Street, London, EC2. 


DIRECTOR. INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

The University of British Columbia 
Vancouver, B€, Canada 
This is a senior academic position. 

The Candidate should have: 

• administrative experience 

• an established record of research and publication 

• the ability to develop and co-ordinate Interdisciplinary 
research and study programmes 

• an interest in Canadian foreign affairs 

The salary is negotiable. Other benefits include pension, health 
and Insurance plana and an allowance for removal expenses. 
Reply, with a curriculum vitae, to: 

Dr W. Wlnieta, 

Chairman, Search Committee, 

Institute of International Relations, 

University of British Columbia, 

Vancouver 8, BC, CANADA. 


For further appointments 
iM pages, 6,98 to 106 


The Tavistock Institute 
of Human Relations 

Centra far Applied Social Research 

PROJECT OFFICERS 


The Centre it expanding and developing a series of rm 
general field of Social Policy. Topics include research ini 
the causes of poverty, the relation of social indicators 


TC 


research programmes 'in the 
into educational institutions, 
irs to family need, etc. Each 
programme is under the overall control of a Programme Director and consists of a 
aeries of linked projects. Project Officers are required to run such projects and to 
take part in more general research at the Centre, including a wide range of 
consultancy practice m industry end elsewhere. 

Applicants will probably have a University degree and research experience would 
be useful. They should have the ability to develop a high level of competence In 
applied social research and the" wish to focue this upon important current issues, 
importance ia attached to the development of ineight Into social end psychological 
factors and support will be given to research staff wishing to have a personal 
psycho-analysis. Age probably middle twenties to early thirties but others not 
excluded. 

Sultry rang, £1.000 to £3.600 {negotiable) with oxctllont opportunities for further 
development. 

Kioto Interttted ahwMd write to J. M. M. HU, Chtkmtn, CASH, Thr Tavistock 
Ctntrt, Btfotra Lane, London, NW3, when they wH be tent a d s wri paon of tho 
m form. 



MANAGEMENT 

ACCOUNTING 

RESEARCH 

Applications ere invited for an 
appointment as RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATE to aJriet in the 
preparation of management 
accounting case studies lor the 
Economi c Development for the 
Hosiery and Knitwear Industry. 

Applicants should poaeess pro 
feenional or degree qualifications 
In the Held of financial manage* 
meet. Gallery up to £ 1,760 with 
FSSU. 


Ic&Uons are also invited for 
a RESEARCH STUDENTSHIP in 
the Department, boric stipend 
£550 per annum with allowances 
where a p p ro pr i ate. Preference 
wW be gnren to applicants with 
research interests In financial 


Further pertteutem end applica¬ 
tion forms fTOrtProfeasor John 


ent of Industrial 

it. 


Loughborough Leicestershire 
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APPOINTMENTS 


ECONOMETRICIANS 

An opening exists for two good econometricians in a fast 
expanding economic consultancy working for Governments 
and Companies around the world. The following are our 
requirements: 

★ Age between 24-32 having a good economics degree 
with econometrics as specialised subject. 

★ Not less than two years' experience in design end imple¬ 
mentation of econometric models: with a sound know¬ 
ledge of short/long term forecasting techniques. 

★ Programming experience is desirable as is an acquaint¬ 
ance with commodities. 

If you can meet the above requirements we would like 
to meet you. The salary is directly related to ability and 
experience, and is in the range of £3,000-£4,000 per annum. 
Please write or phone to : 

Nicholas Vanston, CRU, 30 Welbeck Street 
London, W1. Tel: 01-935 4348. 


LONDON BOROUGH OF ENFIELD : EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

Enfield College of Technology 

(PART OF PROPOSED MIDDLESEX POLYTECHNIC) 

Candidate! should have suitable qualifications in one or more of the 
faUowing subjects : induBtrtial EtigSneerlnf, Industrial Psychology. 
Jnduntrtaft ReJaMlana, Mtakrittae, Opuiaittonal Research. Pweanmed Manage¬ 
ment, Production Management, Work Study, Accountancy 

Salary : Lecturer II—£2,032-£2,«22 p.a Senior Lecturer—£8,622-22,867 p.a. 

AppHnaMon fbnua end further detella nva&lafete from the A cade mi c 
Ragdetnar, EnfieM CbUega of TWohrmlogy. Queenaway. Enfield. MUddleen 
Appenattona refeurnihto wMSo 14 daya _ L 

* D. B. PENNY, MA, 

Chief Education Officer 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Appointment of 

BURSAR 


The Buraar (of lbs University. Mr R. A. Rairifbrd. retires on 
September 30, 1971 snd applications are invited for appoint¬ 
ment to the office. 

Tbs Bursar ie one of two senior administrative officers of. the 
University, the other being the Registrar, with whom close 
co-operation Is necessary, the person appointed will be respon¬ 
sible for a wide variety of matters concerned with finance, 
investments and buildings. Salary will he commensurate with 
the high status and rsaponaibilitlea which the office carries In 
tbs University community. Further paitfculam of the poet md 
details of the method of application may be obtained from die 
Registrar. The University, Manchester, M13 9PL flags* quote 
rSf: 22l/?0/E. 




K" j > 

the Republic 
of Uganda 


EXPORT AND IMPORT 
CORPORATION 

CHIEF ACCOUNTANT 

VACANCY 

Applications are invited from suitably qualified 
persons for the post of CHIEF ACCOUNTANT. 
Applications stating age, qualifications, experience, 
nattonaHties and names and addresses of three 
referees should be addressed to the Secretary, 
Export and Import Corporation, P.O. Box 6877, 
Kampala, Uganda, not later than December 7, 
1970. 

The Export and Import Corporation has recently 
been established by Statute having the sole right 
to import and export goods of any class or descrip¬ 
tion for purposes of trade. It will be operated on 
business tines. . ... 

Candidates should have a professional qualification 
(ACA, ACCA, ACWA or tSttandHaf qualifica¬ 
tions) with several years experience as a Senior 
Accountant in a commercial organisation dealing 
with a variety of merchandise. Candidates should 
be within the age range of 35 to 55 years. The 
appointment will be on a contract of three years 
with an option to renew by mutual agreement at a 
salary range of £4,000-£4,500 Sterling pa. and a 
gratuity of 20 per cent on termination of contract. 
Other terms of service are negotiable, but will 
include 30 days leave a year, a hard furnished 
house at a nominal rent of £96 p.a., free medical 
and dental facilities to include wife and chSdien. 
Free passages will be provided for the family and 
personal effects at the beginning arid end of the 
service. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


University of Penang 

Academic Appointments 
Applications an invited for the following 
A. CENTRE FOR EDUCATIONAL 


AppllcantgJa&uld bo o pSSaS fe P to the field ofWucaiipn and should 
bo a Wo to plan, develop and administer tne Contra tor Educational 
Services. 

3. Senior Loctunn in tho fields of education. 

3. Senior Looker in Oomputor j 

4. Locturon 
Solon 
losy. 

5. Locturori ln Scientific Malay, much, Thai, Tagalog, Burmese, viotna- 




SCHOOL or COMPARATIVE SOCIAL SOHNCS8 

1. Senior Locturen/Lecturora/AiWitant Locturors In any one of the 
following flolda : Economic* lioonomlc Development, Urban Economics, 
International Trade, X*l»ur'~Kfioricr,Monetary .Economics, Public 

Urban^jBoSSofy^SSffi 4 a^SSSSSn' and Surrey iteaearch) ; Anthropo- 
(Cultural loology, Psychological Anthropology, South-east Aslan 
; Political Bounce (Political Development, South-east 
Communist Ragimea and Revolutionary Movements, 

-* - - -- (Soda! Statietica and 

Industrial peycholosy). 





Statlatloe (8 

‘ “ nr, In 


Psychology, 


tranalatlon; South-east Aslan/Malayslan Economic History, Ec 
Geography of South-east Asia, Political Oeography of South-easi 
South-east Aslan Landforme ; Drama/History of Art, Aslan Phllc 


O. SCHOOL OP CULTURAL AND COMMUNITY STUDIES 

1. Professorial Dean. 

a. Senior Lecturer in Malayslan-Indoneslan Literature. 

3 Lecturers/Assistant Lecturers in any one of the following 

Malaysian Chinees Literature In translation, Malaysian Tamil Litera¬ 
ture In tranalatlon, PlUplno/Thal/Vletnamese or Burmese Literature in 

*— “ *- — - - Economic 

. jest Asia, 
Philosophy. 

QUALIFICATIONS REQUIRED : 

1. Applicants for the posts of Profeaaorial Dean must be outstanding scholars 
in their field with experience In University teaching and administration, 
with publications of recognised academic value. As these appointments are, 
to Foundation Chairs, applicants should possess the necessary experience 
to experiment with new courses and new methods, and a willingness to be 
associated with the taking of decisions and planning for the development 
of the University. 

a. Applicants for the post of Professor must be outstanding scholars in their 
mid with experience in university teaching and research, with publications 
of recognised academic value. 

3. Applicants for the posts of Senior Lecturer must have a doctorate from a 
weu-estabUshed and recognised university, with several years of experience 
In research and teaching at university level, together with publications of 
recognised academic value. 

4. Applicants tor the posts of Lecturer/Assistant Lecturer should have at least 
a good Honours degree (preference to candidates with doctorates) with 
suitable teaching and research experience In addition to the special 
Qualifications where stated for the respective posts. 


These are fixed In Malaysian dollars (per mensem) and their api 
sterlin g equivalents (per annum) at current exchange rates are ' 

(a) Salary 


n in 


(1) A Professor may be offered any one of the following basic aalariea 



(£ 82 ) 


Professorial Dean of a 
of $200 (£327) and a 


school may draw a 
transport allowance 


TB 


(II) The poet of Senior Lecturer carries a basic salary which will be 
wlthtnthe Umlta of $1,360/11,650 (£2,209/£3,700) depending on qualifi¬ 
cations and experience. 

(ill) The post of Leoturer carries a basic salary which will be within the 
Emits of $820/$l,426 (£1,800/12,331) depending on qualifications and 

•gptmenoe. 

<tT> 


<h) VwMto illOMM* 

33 par cant of baalc salary, subject to certain maxima depending on 
marital status. 

OTHER BENEFITS 

Provident Fund, medical and housing benefits are also payable. 

INITIAL APPOINTMENT 

\JrjBUSX JgttSbi'TBl 

gpother three years. 

The 


University of Penang Is newly established and ls olanned to 
over the next five years. Departing from the traditional organisation, 

Further Information advise regarding the method of application. 

end on further particulars about tanas and conditions of service ahould be 
g£U£§,«M*4 *» »ntrtnt , fttnjjriUv IHJi l * , 

Applications Woes on December jf. 1970. 


Awards in 

Agricultural 

Economics 


Th» Milk b«M 

lnvftee f ga n tmcume tor tSeir 
awards lor vocational study 
and for research in egtgouEuru 
economics. The Awards exe 
open to man and women who 
axe giwduWtoe of unliveMltieB 
m the unwed langdom la exnr 
auhJedt, but pretorenoe is given, 
to these whose degrees nave 
been obtained in agrtagfaure. 
in eoonasnlKB, or In eocdBJ or 
etudes. Oandtoatse are 
to have gained a flret- 
or good aeoond-otaas 
s degree but agjMjueEfl- 


of C830-C900 per amsum tor 
postgraduate students quaEfled 
fi# Study for a postgraduate 
degr ee or dtoloma or to taka 
upneeaxenwork In agrtoul- 


1)0 sertt 
vtiT lexer then January 31, 
1871. quoting latorenoe 4 B 
to the Secretary, Awards in 
Agricultural Ewnomtai, UUk 
Marketing Board, Thames DSt- 

fuSfehar B pSSculsire anfljtamn 
of eppUoatiion may be obtained. 


University of 
Nottingham 

Department of 
Industrial Economics 


Applications are Invited for 
the poet of Assistant Lecturer 
or Lecturer in this Department. 
Preference will be given to 
candidates with statistical/ 
quantitative status. The appoint¬ 
ment will be effective from a 
mutually convenient date, and 
the saury will be within the 
range. £1,356 to £1.606 jjAi 
tint Lecturer), or £1,730 
£3,1100 (Lecturer). 

Further particulars and forms 
Of application, returnable not 
later than November 33, 
1870 from Staff Appointm 
Officer, University of Notl 


to 


The Polytechnic of 
die South Bank 


Department of 
Accountancy and Finance 


hsa a vacancy for a 

LECTURER II IN LAW 
(Ref. WA.l) 



Teaching 

experience 


Department of 
Business Studies 


lass vacancies for . 



CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING 

RATES 

Appointments, Business . 
Notices, etc. 12 s per line. S 
Displayed, £9 15 s 0 d per ■ 
single column inch. 8 

Education, Courses, Pro- 8 
party. Hotels, Travel, etc., 8 
IDs per line. 8 

Dtopdfiy £8 0 s Od per single ■ 
column inch. • 

Box number service provided ■ 
free of charge. ■ 

Latest date for acceptance ■ 
of advertising copy, noon ■ 
Wednesday. 8 

Telephone 01-930 5155 , • 

Ext. 308 . 8 


For further appointments 
see pages, 5,98 to 106 


University of York 

DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY 

Lectureship 


Applications are Invited for the 
poet of Lecturer in the Depart¬ 
ment of History from October 
1, 1871. Candidates should have 
an Interest in 18th or 17th 
century European history. 


Salary on the lecturer's scale 
of £1,315 to £3,105 with FSSU. 

Six copies of applications, 
naming three referees, should 
be sent by Friday, .November 


27. to the ___ 

of York, Heallngton, York, YCTl 
ODD, from whom further parti- 
9lmm 


University of 
Bradford 


Research Fellowship in 
Production Management 

Applications are invited tor this 
industrially sponsored poet. 
Candidates wiUoe expected to 
have a . good waft, and prefer¬ 
ably a high degree In a quanti¬ 
tative subject, and to have 
Industrial and/or research ex¬ 
perience in production or a 
closely related area. 

The euooaatiul candidate will 

rsesorSTSS? oertata 

mototed with the__ 

meat of mess production ays- 

SStWIFeSien 

“ research undertaken by 

-— of ran estab- 

- Msaafcb 


afft xi»m 

\3Snr* ■* ,•+**?* 


Mbvember SOth) 


November ooth) obtainable from 
Bradford, Yorkshire, BD7 1DP. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


University of 
Strathclyde 

ssagas™ 

Senior Research Fellow 
or 

Research Fellow 

economists, wrexeraWy with 
Mum in tatted Mich 
Tft* sucoeacful oandldtite win 
punttcepeite in bofth the Add 
work and ednttttftiiaMbn of a 
study of tbs dictation off teeth- 
notogfloal “ know-how" from 
torejgn- ow nofl Arms operating 
In the UK The appointment 
win be tor two nan. com¬ 
menting April l, 1971, and Is 
financed by an S8RQ grant 
Research assistance and seero- 
tartU feicftUttes are ponvVM 
The Fellow may be akgjbletor 
ires^st raltlon for a higher 


to QuulUtaa* 
noe, wllthln 


raitije^ £^B00-C3,00O per 


Salary m 
tdnna and 
the ranfi 
annum wW 


Further particulars and 
application forma (quoting 
R21/70) can he obtained from 
the RegJtitrar, University otf 
Strathclyde, George Street, 
Glasgow, Cl The closing date 
tor receipt of appUcatione la 
December 7, 1970. 


University of the 
South Pacific 


Anphoatiana are Invited for the CHAIR 
INBOONOMIOB ftam eufllfaaibly quail- 
fled aandhWtes In any Md of 
coonOmlra, although preference wtU be 
aim to applicants with special 
interests in economic development 
problems and pokey. The appointee 
will be coMloezwd tor appodntmenlt as 
Head of the School otf Ssctal and 

■eonomlc Development Salary_in 

range «Ffi,700-»F10,600 pa. (6F2 09 
= £1 Steittng). Allowance on appoAnt- 
ment : superannuation scheme : 10 per 
oent gratuity for oontract appointees * 
p Magee on aippollnitmenft on, biennial 
oversees leave and on tertolnetion. 

^ < cltererf to SSS!e^ n ai j&srs 

copies naming three referee* by De¬ 
cember 16, 1970, to Inter-University 
Council, 90-91 Tottenham Court Road, 
London, W1F ODT, from whom parti¬ 
culars are available 


University of Otago 

DTOBDIN. NEW EEAULND 

Lectyrer or Senior 
Lecturer In Marketing 
Management 



Scales : 

®er: INZ4.300 x INZ200- 


ifisr'MrSSe'* w 

Senior Lecturer : |«Z5,600 
•NZ200-INZ7.200 per ennui 
with a bar alt 6NZ0.600 i 



(Noto INZ100 equals 

£46 13s 4d stg, IU61H2, 6A100) 

A particularly well-qualified 
candidate could be Appointed 
eft the grade otf Associate Pro- 
tfesaor at « salary within the 
range of |NZ7,000-tNS8,300 
PA 

Further particulars are avail¬ 
able from the Secretsry-Gene- 
ral, Association of Common¬ 
wealth universities (Appts), 36 
Gordon Squire. London. WOl 
OFF, or (ram the Registrar of 
theUnlvondty, 

AppHotittcne does In New 
Zealand and London on January 


For further 
announcement! 
see pages 5, 99 to 106 


University of 
Birmingham 

Lecturer or Senior 
Lecturer In the 
Department of 
Accounting 

Applications are invited for a 
new post established in co¬ 
operation with the Iuter- 
Univerglty Council end in 
uaodtotton wlfth Ahmadu Bello 
University, Zarla, Nigeria, The 
post la one otf a number of 
activities being puzaued In 
North and Wen Africa by the 
Department in which the per- 
gameni stag are atop engaged. 
The eppdntmenlt ft for five 
years and tor four otf these 
the holder otf the post (or 
possibly at times a substitute 
from the Dgraitineot) will be 
—Bonded to Ahmadu Bello 
University. 

The auooeetful applicant will 
be exported to oonMbute to 
both Graduate end Under¬ 
graduate teaching and afto 
40 ** 

UK Manr : Senior Lecturer 
□ ,970-14,000. Lecturer £1,366 s 
fU6-£3,106 

dawna 

mild net be he* than the 

3 “S: 

duoament to serve oveisese. 




Please quote serf O/MS/O. 



V-MA-tip'l 


R Y E R S O N 

POLVIlrC. HNICAl I N S T M C T t 


Dean of 
Business 


Ryerson Polytechnical Institute invites applica¬ 
tions for the position of Dean of the Business 
Division. With an enrolment of some 2,000 
students this Division is one of the major areas 
of the Institute and has exciting plans for its 
future. 

Preferred candidates will have had teaching 
and academic administrative experience. They 
will also have had business management 
experience. 

Ryerson's evolving development plans 
require a proven leader, capable of innovation, 
who can work successfully with people both 
within and without the Institute as well as in 
the business world, and who can enhance the 
contributions in teaching and applied research 
that Ryerson has already demonstrated. 

Salary and other conditions will be negoti¬ 
ated. For further Information or to make appli¬ 
cation (before December 31, 1970), pleafee 
write to: 

The President, 

Ryerson Polytechnical Institute, 

50 Gould Street 
Toronto 2, Ontario, Canada 
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APPOINTMENTS 


BliHili 


How to know as much about business as a businessman 


As a Tax Inspector, It's no use talking to a dia¬ 
mond merchant orjfoe owner of a racing stable about 
his tax liability unless ypu know booths business 
operates. Otherwise,Vbu would be unablb to apply 
your knowledge of thetaxlaws In the way you should. 
You receive a valuable professional training and 
you keep on learnlng^not only about tak laws, but 
about new areas of commerce. 

The work of an Inspector appeals to people with 
keen minds. As an Inspector you deal with the more 
involved cases—cases which call for considerable 
intellectual and personal qualities as well as know¬ 
ledge. You have wide powers of discretion, and you 
are expected to use them. You get responsibility 
early. By your late twenties, you could be in charge 
of a large district. 

You become anacknowledged expert in yourfleld 


—a valuable career asset. If you start at 21, you will, 
with normal progress In your training, be earning 
over £2,100 within 2 years and over £2,700 by the 
time you're 27; In your mid-thirties you should be 
on a scale taking you up to £4,595. By 40, a success¬ 
ful man will be on a scale rising to £5,640, and there 
are higher posts still. There Is an additional allow¬ 
ance of up to £125 p.a. if you work in London. 
Qualifications. You must have or expect to obtain a 
degree with honours—at least 2nd class honours 
ability Is looked for, and be aged under 32. 

Send for the booklet “In Command at 30“ and an 
application form. You will then be invited by a 
nearby Tax Inspector to visit him and see for 
yourself what he does. Write to: Civil Service 
Commission, Alencon Link, Basingstoke, Hamp¬ 
shire. Please quote ref; 320/81. 




For further announcements 
see pages 5, 98 to 106 


University of 
Queensland 

AUSTRALIA 

Reader/Senior Lecturer 
in Agricultural 
Economics or Farm 
Management 


Foreign and 
Commonwealth Office 
(Overseas Development 
Administration) 

THE UNITED NATIONS 

For its field programme of technical 
assistance the United Nations 
requires an 

Advisor on the development 
of cose studies In foreign trade 
for the Indian Government 

He will work in close collaboration 


Foreign Trade. 

Duties : To advise and assist in : 
th* training and research programme 
of the Institute ; the collection and 
development of case studies In export 
marketing ;tol!ow-up of detailed 
Case research in export marketing 
management; training of counterpart 
personnel. 

Location : New Delhi. 

Duration : One year. 

Qualification! : Degree or equivalent 
In economics, commerce or business 
administration with substantial 
rslevant experience- 

.Salary : Teh-Irjw salary and 
allowances according to qualifications 
and experlsime Probably within the 
range 16,600 to £7,260 per annupi- 

Write for further particulars and 
" tlon forms quoting reference 
/333/02 to Foreign and Common¬ 
wealth Office (Overseas Development 


Foreign and 
Commonwealth 
Office (Overseas 
Development 
Administration) 

THE UNITED NATIONS 

A Principal Statistician 

Is required to work In the 
Statistics Department of the 
Ministry of Planning and Eco¬ 
nomic Development, Uganda. 

Duties ; To advise and sssfnt 
in : the survey and evaluation 
of available data; methods of 
collection and sources covering 
national accounts, industrial 
statistloa, external trade, public 
finance, balance of payments ; 
formulation, introduction and 
Implementation of Improved 
methods of compilation, colla¬ 
tion and presentation of data ; 
the training of Ugandan sta¬ 
tistical officers. 

Duration : One year. 

Location : Entebbe with oc¬ 
casional travel to Kampala. 

Qualifications : A degree in 
economics or statistics with 
extensive experience at a re¬ 
sponsible level in ah official 
statistical organisation. 

Salary : According to qualifi¬ 
cations and experience Within 
the probable range (including 
allowances) £6,600 to £7.260 
per annum. 

Write lor further particulars 
and application forms quoting 
reference HO 224/360/01 to 
Foreign find Commonwealth 
Ofltec (Overseas Development 
Administration), Room BNft» 
Eland House, stag Place, Lon¬ 
don, 1 SWl. Completed applica¬ 
tions meet be received by 
December 14th. 


The University of 
Adelaide 


invitee applications for ap¬ 
pointment as a 


Lecturer in Economics 

with special interest In 

Economic Statistics 


Salary Scale: $A0,318-6A364- 
U)-$A348(0)-|A8,76O. With 
superannuation on the FS6U 
basis. Initial salary will be 
fixed within the scale in 
accordance with qualifications 
and experience. 


Further Information : A po¬ 
tential candidate should seek 
from the Registrar of the 
University or from the Secre¬ 
tary-General, Association of 
Commonwealth ’ Universities 
(Appts), 3d Gordon Square, 
London, WO! OFF, the follow¬ 
ing documents; (1) Oeneral 

Conditions of Appointment, 
which include particulars of 
tenure, superannuation, re¬ 
moval expenses, invalidity and 
study leave, and (U) a State¬ 
ment giving further particu¬ 
lars of the poet and of such 
matters as help In housing, 
eonferedoe grants and special 
support for research. The Uni¬ 
versity will gladly supply any 
further information desired on 
request to the Registrar. 

Applications, in duplicate, 
should give the InfaemaUon 
listed in tbo penultimate para¬ 
graph of the Statement and 
should reach the ^Registrar of 
the University at Hokh Ter¬ 
rene, Adelaide, S.A. W0i, not 
later than Jttditery' XI, im. 
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0llfo|g| 

DOllltBfihlftlfi 

IfWw 

SENIOR LECTURER 

in 

Sociology of Planning 

Candidates should have a 
degree in Sociology and 
have had experience in 
Planning or planning 
education. 
£2,537-£2,872 

Further details and 
application forms from: 
The Director, 

Oxford Polytechnic, 
Headlngton, Oxford. 

The application should be 
returned by November 30th 


— .i i f i H i f 

g. Marketing Manager. 

Hunting Surveys and Consultants Limited. 

A Marketing Manager is required to be responsible for the central marketing function 
of the Companies The position is at General Manager level reporting directly to the Managing 
Director 

The function is concerned with marketing research into a wide range of opportunities, 
long range planning, developing marketing strategies, plans and objectives, in conjunction 
with the Divisional Correctors The Marketing Manager is also responsible for co-oid«nating 
multi-divisional projects and publicity 

The Company operates extensively oveiseas and in Britain through three Divisions, 
as Consultants in Land and Water Resource Development Geophysical and Geological 
Surveys, and Air and Land Surveys and Mapping 

The position will be of interest to Maikeling Managers partu ularly those with experience 
in a relevant discipline Preference will be given to the age group 30 to 50 

Applications should be addressed to - 

The Managing Director. Hunting Surveys and Consultants Limited, 

6 Eietraa Way, Borahamwood, Harts. 

marking the envelope In Confidence 



Trent University 

Deportment of 
Psychology 

AptfMosponajni tor 
tHpPB’f (3) poll Hons. level otf 
aippoiatowiwi^iu be at^tjbc 

wllf^b^ln thsaUa of senend 
sspsrlimsirtal psyohouMnr. For 


tesnttas sod eaantfclvs pro¬ 
fesses. For the, other someo n e 
wtth i trgat intereste In beslo 
pvroe0tuil k professes, informs- 
and retrieval 
enSAeina wuild be o referred 
lTttoped that at least one 
of Che appointees la ezperl- 
nhanmi pvtsalon would am 

sound experimental backffround 

Current salary minima are : 
Assistant Professor, $10.800; 
Associate Protestor, $14,006. 

Trent University already 

ssrut^osjob 

amJ y 3S&ES? ft 

tnose oBWvfl entwnsre in 
Canada The present staff ex¬ 
pansion ts In part to keep 
pace with the vrgevdh of num¬ 
bers of undeisrisdUNM students 
In the Department but Also to 
widen the beats of the Depart¬ 
ment to facilitate Che develop¬ 
ment of a small but high-level 
graduate programme, 

Trent University Is one of 
the newer onivamittte In On* 
tsrto, situated 7® mites north¬ 
east of Ibromo. The UidvenUr 
has at pres en t some 1,700 
undergraduates and hopes to 
remain taMWely small The 

tunomu «na small pro 
log since its * 

Applications, taoludlttg ourrt- 
oulum vitas and the names of 
three referees should be sent 
to the Chfttrm 

mnlJt x*f?w35*»2! Ij* CRlfE*®*! 

Canada, before January 

aa- v«r ssusssf 


ECONOMICS 

RESEARCH 


COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA 


&r£3S 


jB 

y may bs obtained. 


The Tariff Board of Australia, with 
headquarters in Canberra, has vacancies 
for high calibre economics graduates to 
carry out research work in quantitative 
and industrial economics. The positions 
offer first-das# career opportunities and 
carry considerable responsibility with 
excellent prospects for advancement. 

QUANTITATIVE ECONOMICS 

For research into the factors affecting 
present and future leveh of demand for 
Australian manufactures and the inter¬ 
industry effects of protection, including 
collection and analysis of input-output 
data. 

QUALIFICATIONS: A degree in 
economics, preferably at first or second 
class honours levels or higher, with 
specialisation in econometrics, including 
collection and analysis of input-output 
data, 

INDUSTRIAL ECONOMICS 

To carry out empirical studies of 
scale, specialisation and technological 
change in manufacturing industry and 
to Ndate the results of these studies to 
the economic issues involved in partiqu* 
lar Tariff Board inquiries. Some inter¬ 
state travel will be necessary from time 
to time. 1,1 

QUALIFICATIONS: A degree irt 
economics, preferably at first or second 
class honours level or higher, with 
^specialisation in microeconomics, in¬ 


cluding industrial organisation and 
international trade. 

SALARY : Minimum commencing salary 
for male graduates with first c lass 
honours or higher degree is $A4,5oo 
per annum, and $A4,floo for a second 
class honours degree. (Female salaries 
are at present slightly lower) $Ai gs 4d 
Stg. 

CONDITIONS: First class passage by 
sea or air for successful applicants and 
dependants, together with generous 
baggage allowance; salary paid from 
date of embarkation ; subsidy payable to 
married applicants for temporary 
accommodation ; three weeks annual 
leave; cumulative sick leave provisions 
and a comprehensive superannuation 
scheme. 

INTERVIEWS: A senior representative 
of the Australian Tariff Board will be in 
London during December to interview 
applicants. 

Applications : Further information and 
application forms may be obtained from 
the 

Recndtmeqt Officer, 

Public Service Board, ^ 

Canberra House, mm » 

«o*i6 Maltraven S 

zstMd . afSg 

•4,3 IMS 461). 
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University of Kent 
at Canterbury 

FACULTY OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Chair of Sociology 

Application! are invited'for' atohair 
of Sociology with effect from liar J. 
1071, or a* soon aa possible thereafter. 

. Further particulars and application 
forma can be obtained from the 
Registrar, The University, Canterbury, 
Kent. Completed applications should be 
returned not later than Monday, 
January 4, 1071. (Quote : A40070) 


Trades Union 
Congress 

Assistants required for 
the TUC Sco n o m ic Department, 
mainly to work on bxluitclfci 
and economic policy. Startling 
eadary £1,175 (age- ai)-£l, 4 Q 0 
fisge 38), then Male E1.M0- 
£3,100. Further details before 
Thursday, November 19th from 
victor Feather, GBE, General 
Secretary. Trifles Union Con¬ 
gress. 23-99 Oreat Ruaaell 
Street, London. WC1B 3LS. 


University College 
Coik 

Lectureship in Ecoti&mics, No. 2 


The Governing 
applications for 


dy invites 
« above vacant 


of £08 p.a. Increments for Special 
professional experience Non- 
contrlbutory pension. 

The appointment will be made in 
accordance with the provisions of 
the statutes of the College and of 
the National University of Ireland. 

In the Ant Instance the capacity 
of applicants to carry out the duties 
of the office through Irish will be 
assessed. The academic Council may, 
however, decide that it la desirable, 

In view of the academic quallAcattona 
required for the lectureship, to allow 
the candidature of others than those 
who qualify to carry out the duties 
of the office through Irish, in which 
cbm applicants other than those 
who so qualify will be accepted aa 
candidates. 

Further particulars may be had 
from the undersigned to whom 
applications, on the official form, 
must be submitted on or before 
3 p m, on Friday, December 18. 1970. 

D. L WHYTE, 
Secretary. 


BUSINESS & PERSONAL 



UNIVERSITY OF LONDON : The 
StiiBp Memorial Lecture entitled 
" Joilah Stamp and the Limitations of 
Sammies ” will be delivered by The 
Hon. A. Maxwell Stamp at 8.30 p.m. 
on November 24th at the University 
of London, Senate House, WOl. 
ADMX8 Si6n FREE. WITHOUT 
TICKET. 

M. A. BAATZ, 
Academic Registrar. 


ICATS provides WRIT¬ 
TEN ASSESSMENTS — 
WITHOUT MEETINGS 
and TRAVEL— BY MAIL , 
covering: > CONTRACTS, 
COMPUTERS, TECHNO¬ 
LOGY and FINANCE. 
ICATS also finances equip¬ 
ment and ventures. 

IOATS is a reservoir of 
resources serving the times. 
Write: ICATS, iioo W. 
Valley Road, Wayne, PA., 
19087, USA. 


BENGUELA RAILWAY COMPANY 

17m following Preliminary Traffic Results for the first nine months of the 
mar 1970, compared with the first nine months of the year 1969. have 
been issued. 1970 1969 

XXkftMtrea run .... 6,439,483 8,047.712 

Tone Escudos Tons S tcudos 

ffiMuenger Traffic — 19,235.000 — 17.587.000 

Local Traffic . 899.185 98.635.000 702,261 93,167,000 

Ttanalt Traffic : 

Minerals 


6,439.483 

Escudos 

19,235,000 

96.635.000 


5,047.712 

Escudos 

17.657,000 

93,167,000 


Minerals 

Congo 

Zambia 


fthaoeUaaeous 

Receipts 


Working Expense* 

• £fn Amos. 

N«t Operettas Re- 

. ceipta . 

0 Bfc. 69.00 5 = 
. fil . 


450,642 285,544.000 


378,949 186,391,000 
10,766,000 


389,890 244,421.000 


269,299 164,795,000 

— 10,470,003 


1,341,450 530,410,000 


388,624,000 

211,866,000 


341,889,000 
186,122,000 
(£2,735,101) 


Ngggflte. Qoundone Limited and fts wbaldlary comp 
dre capblal *od all the deben&urta of the Ranguela, 


companies own 9009 of 
Kuala RaUway Company* 



Tha intamgrtosslty auceapaftnr Fortator S a wm a stor 
dramatically cuts poor capital, adfninittwtfve and 
rpgmtananoo octt*. K mi toga of any longth 
up to 72in. to cugfnatar add la powarad by dteoml, 
pettU to riposte metore. 

No log oarriar la required. N la aknpUg to oparwte 
and aaally trpwpportii, It la Ideal lor mebtig and 



In todays 
uncertain 
world... 




y 



an investment in 

the HALIFAX 

makes good sense 

In an uncertain world, the security of the Halifax 
is especially reassuring. Aa nearly two million in¬ 
vestors know to their profit, money in the Halifax 
is safe... with added interest it grows steadily... 
and is readily available whenever they need it. And 
what could make better sense than that ? 


HALIFAX 

WILDING 

. - -I‘ SOCIETY - ■ 

A member of The Building Societies Association 
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In any country In the world 
You can gat banking help 
From the Hokkaido Takushoku Bank 




wusrr 

The Hokkaido Takuihoku Bank will celebrate the 70th anniversary of it* 
establishment in 1970. Throughout these long yean, the Hokkaido Takushoku' 
Bank has built up a reputation of integrity and service and developed an 
international network of efficient banking business. 

THE HOKKAIDO 
TAKUSHOKU BANK, LTD. 

HgAO OFFICE: 7. NISHI 3 CHOME, OOORI, SAPPORO. JAPAN 

FOREIGN DEPARTMENT: 6 . Ton 1 -chome, Nthonbsshi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan 

Now Tiffc RapeasaataRva Offlsa 1 

SO Wad StTMt Now Yortt, N. V. 10005, T«l: 21244S-2S80 Taint: 222230 





.•aiaiiBff'-*' 

m Wnfe wn -,b» pnpmd lor 
r #>«< Rrtca raeWtiy In third 
OUirto MMpota UMa to bo 

raatitiiaif mIm uaap 
WWiy mill JrVBv • 

0 Her m- buy. 

A Agpwt im - Be prsparsd for 
w sharp pries dselfns around mid- 


; For ovar a quarlar ci a century, 
this ia barm basic rissotrcb has 
enabled us to antidfeals well in hd- 
vanoa a major reversal In the price 
trend. It la indicative of the 
commodity work performed by 
us for many Urge corporations 
in Industrial and agricultural 
commodities. 

Your inquiry on your corporation 
letterhead is requested addressed 
to: 

J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

Subsidiary of Industrial Cofhmddlty Corp. 

lttldsHM ft., Now York, N.Y. 10017 

Csfckt IC 0 U 0 MAM TstasSsasi tlMIMlit 





^EIGN^D^XrI 


Tokyo Of flea ft FOREIGN DEPARTMENT: 

dtkarJferftwh OBmb US * Major eitioo ta Japaa. 
H«« Yark Ropmottttiv* OfReat 80 Ea«haaga 
PlaoO, Now York, N.Y. 10008, U.SA. 



GROUP 


Details of 

New Issues * Placlngs 

All dates, terms etc. tabulated In one packet of 
handy Extel cards each month. 

British and Irish Stock Exchanges, complete. 

This is only one of the five sections which 
may interest you In 

Exters “National Economic Service”. 


LestlaU specimen q#rds snd prices from: 

Financial SeftrteedWse Manager 
Extel Stattsttoal Servtees Ltd 
East Head i ng Str eet 
London fcC4 Telephone 01-S6S1M0 
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UHrlBM 

cum mih 

.jiwiu 

Long-Term Financing for 
Industrial Expansion in Japan 

Banking Services for International 
Capital Transactions 

Hsstf Offleti Otomochl, Tokyo, Japan 
Cablo Addrotsi "MNKCHOQIN TOKYO" 

Near York aoprotontallvo Offleo: 

20 Kxehango Plaoa, Now York, N.Y. 10009, U.S.A. 


We are ... 


i Siww f 

the only city bank in Japan to have a Trust Department. 
We can serve your needs in General Banking, 

Foreign Exchange, Trusts, Pension Trusts 
and Real Estate 



* 


* 



DAIWA BANK 

Head CM re Osaka Japan with 136 Branch Offices throughout the Country 
London Branch Wlnchottar H6u«o H London Wall London EC 2 
Now York Agency 140 Broadway New York N Y 10006 
Lot Angeles Representative Office Cfoekei jSUtjpm* Pitta Suite 1000 

611 yveat Spith Street ^o* Angelas Calif B0017 



in over 120 countries 

Y.K.K., including its 22 overseas plants, makes more 
than 550,000 kilometers of zippers in one year. Care 
fully selected raw materials such as cotton, nylon and 
polyester fibers and aluminum, brass, nickel and Delrln*, 
are imported from throughout the world. These raw 
materials are processed at Y.K.K. plants, passing through 
high-speed chain machines and other processing ma¬ 
chines all developed and designed by Y.K.K. to become 
the famous Y.K.K. zippers. Y.K.K. also makes highly 
popular aluminum sashes. 

•Du Pont Trado Mark 


YOSHIDA KOGYO K.K. 

1, Kinds Izumi-cho, Chlyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
Y K K has affiliated companies In the following 16 countries 

ENGLAND YKK Faeternere(U K )Ltd USA Yoahlda International too (NawY 


v York) YK 

(California) Inc YKK Zlppar(flllnola)lnc CANADA YKK Zlppar Co Canada Ltd NCTHEi 


YKK Zlppor 

_ ____ ____ . .THERLANDS 

Yoahlda(Nodartend)N V HONGKONG YKkZlppar Co (HK.)Ltd TAIWAN Taiwan Zlppor Co 
Ltd THAILAND Union Industrial Corp, Ltd NEW ZEALAND SHdofaat (N Z ) Limited COSTA 
RICA Yoahlda da Coate Mica Ltda MALAYSIA Malayan Zlpa Sdn Bhd AUSTRALIA YKK 
Auatralla Pty Ltd FRANOE Yoahlda (Fteida) S A R L- TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO YKK Zlppar 
iW l) Ltd GERMANY Yoahlda (Pbutid h e t ithPO m b H ITALY Yoahlda Foaaonasa 8 p A EL 
SALVADOR Yoahlda do El Oafvador 8 K 



Eftofr ^tip£on 

(Nylon) /(Polyester) 

Zippers Zippers 


Zip p e r off 

tJelrln 


l 
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9ft 96 

9Ti* m 

99 96*. 

65 n M 77 

73*i 65*1 

99 9ft 

Vi 74 

52*s 4ft 

MHi 6ft 

4ft 40*. 

81*4 7QFi 

6ft 58 

4ft 3ft 

30 25*4 


Exchequer ft% 
Brltlan Electric 3% 
Funding 4% 

Savings Bonds 3% 
British Eloeerlc ft% 
Treasury 8*t% 

2 sadL« 

rUfMlM 6% 

British Gas 3% 
Treasury ft% 
Treasury 5*»% 

War Loan 3W 
Consols 2'i% 


1971 
1968-73 
196040 
1966-75 
1976-79 
1980-82 
1985-87 
1978-88 
1993 
199045 
1995-98 
2008-12 
after 1952 


Greet red. 
yield. 

Nov. II. 
1970 
£ a. d. 


6 19 I 
6 6 6 / 
4 16 0 

6 15 I I 

7 19 11 / 
9 5 10/ 
9 7 10/ 
9 10 8/ 
9 12 8 

8 17 9/ 

9 14 5/ 
9 12 8/ 
9 15 II f 
9 15 3 f 



Aerpoort de Peris 9% 

sat*** 

C 

Hill Samuel Cum Warrants 7% 
Hill Sunuel Ex Warrants 7% 
Ireland 9% 

S&Mt 

Occidental 9*«% 

Queensland 9% 

Trust Houses Cum Warrants 7*4% 
Trust Houses Ex Warrants 7*4% 
United Merchants 9% 



Prices, 1970 

High Low 

Ordinary 

stocks 

III 

Change 

on 

Yield 

Nov. 

II 

19/3 

14/1 ft 

Breweries, etc 
Allied Breweries 

18/1*. 

18/P. 

7*«d 

4 6 

\*LK 

ir 

Bass, Charrlngton 

7* id 

44 

147 

Bols N.V. 

FI. I28'i 

-ft 

2 8 

18/10*. 

w 

Courage, B. 8 S. 

I7/I*i 

10'id 

4 4 

27/3 

19/10** 

Distillers 

24/3 

7*»d 

5 1 

51 

38V. 

Distill. Seagrams 
Dortmund Union 
Guinness 

|47*« 

I** 

2 6 

440 

30/6 

353 

22/9 

D385*a 

29/- 

9d 

4 1 

229 3 

170-8 

Heineken 

FI2I9 2 

-4 5 

1 6 

IS/4', 

11/9 

IDV 

12/9 

f3d 

4-8 

204 

166 

Kirin Breweries 

Y.I83 

3 

4 1 

; 18 

14** 

Nat. Distillers 

514*4 


5 8 

61/6 

46/- 

Scottish 8 Newc 

59/- 

2/6 

3 9 

19/6 

14/- 

Sth. African Br 

I6/I*i 

6d 

4 0 

36/- 

28/- 

Truman. Hanbry. 

35/3 

6d 

4 3 

20/3 

II /ft 

w 

Watney, Mann 

19/3 

-9d 

4 4 

8/7** 

Whitbread a A' 

10/3 

-9d 

5 4 


Building A building materiel* 
Assoc. Portland 43/9 

BPB Industries 23/3 

Clmenta Lafkrfe hr. 232'a 

Clmenterles Brlq. Fr.B.I745 

R. Costaln 28/- h 

Enc. China Clays 21/7*. 

Int. Paint Co 31/9 

Italcementl L.22,110 | 

J. Lalng 'A* 26/- 

London Brick 9/1 O’* 

Marley 7/9 

Redland 9/10*1 

Rugby Portland 22/ft 

Tarmac Derby 30/3 

Taylor Woodhjw 36/3 

Venesta 4/9 

G. Wlmpty 63/3 


Gabejrlng, hotels, a 

Bueltit’t 

CBS 

Granada ‘A* 

Grand Metrop. 
Lyons 'A* 

Mecca 

Trust Houses-Forta 

Chemicals 

AKZO 

ANIC 

Albright A W. 
Amer. Cyansmld. 
Badlsche Anllln 
Bayer 

CIBA-Gelgy 

Dow 

Dupont 

Flions 

General Aniline 
Hoechst 
Hofftnn Ganuis 
ICI 

Laporte Inds. 
Monsanto 
Montecatlnl-Edls. 
Norsk Hydro. 

Pfizer 

Rhone Poulenc 
Solvay ‘A’ 

St. Gobaln 
Takede Chemical 

CoOl B ateel 
Arbed 
Bethlehem 
Broken Hill Pty. 
DeAiln Ingwy. 
rmamev 
Fuad. Krupp 
Gra ng ia h nig 


Prices. 1970 

High Low 

Ordinary 

Price, 
Nov. II 
l<970 

Change 

on 

Yield 

Nov. 

H 

91 

60*> 

Hoesch 

0612 

1 3 

I'l 

108 7 

79*. 

Hoogoven 

PI.77 4 

-t-t 

5*0 

180 7 

138 

Mannasmann 

D.I38 1 

-3-9 

80 

142'* 

93*i 

Rhelntuhl 

D.9ft 

-2 6 

64 

I09*i 

74 

Thyssan Huetce 

D74-6 

■ M 

8*0 

231 

190 1 

Uglne Kuhlman 

Fr.lfft 

-ft 

4*0 

8/l*i 

5/4*1 

Union Steel S.A. 

7b 

-id 

5-7 

39 

29*. 

U.S. Steel 

83ft 

+ *4 

80 

I3l*i 

IOI'i 

Uslnor 

Fr. 113 • 

05 

4*0 

235 

161 

Electrical 8 radio 
A.E.G. 

0.174*. 

-*■2 

94 

204 

158 

ASEA 

Kr.165 

M2, 

6* 1* 

5ft 

4ft 

Am. Tal 8 Tel 

•41*. 

♦ 

-1/3 

58 

27/1 •» 

20/3 

8.1 CC 

25/6 

5 2 

2115 

1450 

Brown Boverl 'A' 

Fr.S.I4S0 

-5 

3 4 

483*i 

408 8 

CG.E 

Fr.43l*» 

,2*. 

32 

St 

9/7*. 

Chloride Electric 

11/ft 

I- t*sd 

6-1 

2ft 

Comsat 

847*i 

-V 

4 .. 

55(6 

47/- 

Dacca 

52/6 

*6d 

3 5 

33/6 

F.M.I. 

34/6 


5 1 

177 

104 

Electrolux ’B* 

Kr.|l2 

Vt 

6'7 

257 

196 

L.M. Erlccson *8* 

Kr.226 

4 12 

2*4 

87*4 

60*i 

Gen. Electric 

886’. 

*• 

30 

27/10*. 

17/10't 

GEC 

22/1*. 

- 1/4*. 

3 3 

33<« 

20*4 

Gen. Tel. 8 Elec 

82ft 

1 ft 

Oil 

152 

100 

Hitachi 

Y.I03 


58 

57/- 

a- 

Hoover *A' 

54/- 

M/6 

42 

38l*i 

I.B.M. 

8297*4 

+P. 

1*4 

62/3 

36/- 

Int. Computers 

38/1 

2/3 

M 

60 

3I*» 

Int. Tel. 8 Tal. 

844*. 

fl 

2*4 

I32*i 

79*. 

Machines Bull 

Fr.86*. 

-2*. 

„ 

827 

471 

Matsushita 

Y.S06 

• 15 

2 0 

207/6 

152/6 

Philips Lmp. Wks. 

'ffir 

*8/9 

2*4 

1 44/lft 

28A 

neisay 

29/7*. 

-3d 

36 

34** 

Ift 

RCA 

824 


42 

19/- 

13/- 

RedHfu.lon 

M/ift 

l**d 

5<6 

48/6 

259*1 

30/6 

Reyrolle Parsons 

36/6 

2/- 

8*2 

178 

Siemens 

D.I95 7 

3 3 

4 I 

4000 

2000 

Sony 

Y.2620 

40 

0-4 

39'e 

19 

Sperry Rand 
Thomson-Houst 

823U 

4 H 

2-2 

182** 

1141 

Fr.135 

-1 6 

29 

T 

St 

Thorn Electrical' 
Western Union 


♦*S 

1 9 

40 

68*4 

53'. 

Waitinhsa El 

864*. 


29 





37/6 

23/- 

FI.769 

5-1 

49 

207 

138 

L.980 

+3 

5 1 

14/10*. 

10/- 

6 L 

10'id 

5 8 

46/9 

36/6 

830*. 

-*« 

4 1 

54/6 

29/- 

D.I4I 8 

7*i 

7 8 

16/1*. 

10/10*. 

D 120 2 

-7 3 

6 7 

14/10*. 

8/- 

Fr.S.22,20 

80 

0 9 

14/3 

11/6 

865 

4-’. 

4 0 

189 8 

138 

$I23’i 

*2* 

4 0 

16/2*. 

7/- 

42/3 

-■/- 

5 0 

18/6 

14/1*1 

$10 

1 *• 

40 

65/3 

48/4*. 

D.IOCPt 

4*» 

6 3 

210 

140 

Fr,S. 164000 -4750 

0 5 

12/3 

7/4*. 

46/- 

•/* 

6 0 , 

27/9 

10/10*. 

& 

6d 

4* 

5 2 

14/10*. 

6/6 

io/9 

1/7*. 

L. 88l<i 

8 

62 

47/6 

35/- 

Kr.450 

5 


442 

295 

83ft 

Fft 


239 9 

165 

FrJ23 

1*. 

3 9 

22/6 

13/6 

Fr.B.2700 

60 

5 4 

64/6 

50/9 

Fr. 147*1 

i-8*. 

4 3 

84 

65 

YJJM 

-7 

29 

0-7 

26/6 

206 

60/- 

Bf. 

43/9 

Fr.8.4170 

f-60 

9/6 

5/4*. 

821*4 


8 5 

Sfc 

JW 

8A.I2-95 

-0 48 


24/3 

7/- 

Fr.146 

1 3 

4 7 

12/- 

8/6 

W 

+ ft 
+4 

n, 

JjL 

ft 

dli 


. 

4B9 

37/- 


EngliMerlng 
Acre* ‘A* 

Atlas Copco 
B.S.A. 

Bsbck. 8 Wilcox 
John Brown 
Cohen 600 
Davy Ashmore 
Delta Maul 
Demag 
B Elliott 
Firth Cleveland 
Guilt. K. 8 N. 
GuMhoffngs, H. 
Head Wrlghtson 
Alfred Herbert 
I M.L 

Inter. Gombeen. 
Inter Comp. Air 
KuHlgir ■»' 

M AiNi 

Mather* Platt 
Metal |ox 
Mitsubishi Heavy 

sx, 01 ** 

Renold 

Sqrdc 

Slrhsd Mb „ 
StawMtoftd, »' 
$toft#lan 

TW.W.WW 


ttetk Prtoal an# Yields caztpllad with help from Messrs. Merrill Lynch. Pierce Fenner 8 Smiths YM&hl Securities Cd.i and The Pint Bomb Corporation. Yield In braSMts Is 4L6 mM^K 










no 









THE ECONOMIST 

NOVBMfiW 14, 1970 

Prices, "1970 

High Low 

Ordhmry 

stocks 

Price, 

Nov. II 
1970 

Otinge 

on ^ 

Weld | 

_r| 

Prices, 1970 

-High Low 

Ordinary 

Pried, Change 

Nov, II, on 

1970, week 

Yield 

Nov. 

II 

| MwOWD Ordhwwy 

Iwu. T** 

Trice, Change YHM 

Nov. ll. on Nov. 

1990 weak ,11 

-— .>i—i -6: ..a. -i- 


24/6 16/3 


Wellman Eng. 6/11*4 

WelrGroqp 16/3 


An. Brit, roodi 9/3 

Assoc. Fisheries 9/6 

Avon Predutos 9*P« 

Beecham Group 44/- 

Btehln Fr.|73 


-3*sd 54 
-6d 6« 


Bnih» Bond 
CwMiry Scnwnfl 
CoipUmoMve 
Got. Sugar Ref. 
Mich Lovell 
General Foods 
General Mills 
Glaxo 
Hafni 

KraftcoCorp. 

L'Oreel 

Motto 

Nettle 

PtrHer 

Proctor Gambia 
Rtnka-Hovls 
Reekltt A Colm. 


2^10'. 

6/10's 

Spiders 

4/10't" 

-4'sd 

8 1 

19/l's 

«■ 

Tim A Lyle 

23/3 

-1/3 

8*6 

ar 

Unlgata 

Unilever 

16/- 

& 

-*#d 

-3d 

4-8 
3 9 

223/6 

135/- 

Unilever NV. 

-3/9 

4*6 


23/9 

United Biscuits 

a l* 

-119 

5 7 



Motore, aircraft 




•7/6 

10 /- 

Assoc. Englnrg. 

11/10*1 

- 10'ed 

6 8 

I3M 

5/4"o 

BLMC 

5/4*1 

-7’td 

10-2 

3P. 

I2*e 

Boeing 

814 



44*. * 

30*4 

Caterpillar Tract 

836*4 

4 I’s 

34 

35*4 

I6's 

Chrysler 

826*4 

-1 

2-2 

•(•'* 

J 2 

Chrysler (UK) 'A' 

W M 

-l*sd 


129-4 

84*s 

Citroen 

Fr. 107-9 

-3*3 

... 

430 

316 

Daimler-Benz 

D369 

+3*4 

23 

24/9 

14/6 

26/Pi 

Dowry Group 

18/1*0 

—4'sd 

5-1 

W 

Dunlop 

29/4's 

L2722 

-1/4*. 

5-6 

3546 

2611 

Flat 

+2 

4-4 

29/9 

30 

,r 

Ford ADR) 

Gan. Dynamics 

SL 


3 1 

45/- 

29(9 

Gan. Mts. (Un.) 

39/9 

+9d 

4-3 

3l's 

21 *s 

Goodyear 

129". 

+2 

3-0 


27/3 

Hawker Slddeley 

33/3 

-4/10's 

71 

3 t 6 * 

21- 

Honda (EDR) 

22/9 

4-6 

161 

Komatsu 

Y.I66 

i-5 

51 

21 

7 

Lockheed 

89*4 

-*i 

M 

» 

sr 

J. Lucas 

Massey Ferguson 
McDonnell Douglas 

3 . 

-3/3 

— *4 

4 3 

27*s 

13 

sir# 

+ *4 

... 

1700 

1064 

Mtchelln 'B 

Fr. 1335 

+6 

1* 1 

200 

140 

Nissan Motor 

Y.I40 


5-7 

284*4 

232 

Peugeot 

Plrolll-Spa 

Fr. 249 8 

-1*7 

2 8 

3500 

2321 

LJ59I 

-15 

... 

2 /'> 

7 P 

Rolls-Royce 

7/18*. 

-3/6 

10-6 


ik 

Smiths Indust. 
Sceyr-Dmlar-Pch. 

SB. 

+5 

6-2 

3-5 

398 

250 

Toyota Motors 

y’Si 

-3 

3 2 

40*4 

24 

Unltad Aircraft 

830*4 

-3 

... 

299*s 

196 

Voduwigan 

D. 196 

-3*4 

4-7 

265 

137 

Volvo 

Kr.151 

+ 12 

20 

9/7*s 

5/- 

Westland 

z. 

-6d 

8*3 

•i/6 

8 ^ 

Wllnwt-Broedan 

-I0*sd 

6*5 



Oflloo oquip- photo. 



560 

290 

Canon Qunera 

YJI3 

—27 

2 1 

84 

STS 

Eattmtn Kodak 

IIS*. 

+2 

1-7 

656 

480 

84 )! Photo 

Y.45I 

-35 

1-7 

1750 

ruz 

GeVeert Photo. 

Fr.B.I 645 

-so 

3 7 

X 


Geatetner *A* 

23/9* 

—6d 

2 3 

376 

Nippon Optical 
Olivetti Prlv. 

Y.4I6 

-21 

1-8 

3300 

2340 

L260I 

-69 

... 

36/- 

IlH 

St 

OtoHd 

Xerox 

% 

—6d 
-S's 

3-6 

0-9 


IjjTo*. JSP 

II/** MM 

U*« 23 *s 

% ar 

3j*s 2I*« 

55 *s ns 

1 * 

55/1 32 / 4 *, 

63/6 50/2 

29/6 12/6 


Paper* jsubHahlng 
Bowater Paper 39M 

Brltlth Printing 5/9 

BumI Pulp * P. 14/9 

Crown Zeller. *»'• 


BumI Pulp * P. 
Crown Zallar. 
DRG 

Inveresk Paper 
MacMillan 61. P. 
McGraw Hill 
Nawaoftha Wld. 
Pearson Long. 
Penguin Pub. 

Rasa Int'l. 

W. H. 5mlth ‘A’ 
Th omao n Organ. 


Capital A Count!* 15/1 IS 

Hammertns. 'A* 12]/- 

Land Securities 27/2 
Lon. March. Secs. 14 /IS 
MeclatAPty Uh 
St. Martini 41/9 

i&tsg a 1 


Airlines A sh ip p in g 

American Airlines HIS 

Brit. A Comm. 35/9 

Cunard 26/- 

PumfaeWMfr 66/6" 

Hariand A Wolff 4/9 

Japan Air Unas Y,I5( 

KLM PL 141 

Laird Group 4/SS 

Lufthansa D.64* 

Ocaan Staamihlp 21/3" 

Pan Amarlcan |l IS 

P. A O. Dtfd. 36/3 

Swan, Huntar 10/- 

Swlualr (Baarar) Fr.SJ 

TWA $I2S 

ual sir. 

Sljonkorf %38l 

Boots Port Drug 36/IS 

Brit. Homs Strs. 33/3* 

Brltlah Shot 25/- 

Burton Group 29/3 

. Dabanhama 32/6 

Galarlas Lafayette Fr.165 

Galarlas Pracdos %350 

Grattan Wart. 45/- 

G. T. A. A P. S25S 

GUS A* 59/3 

House of Fraser 24/9 

Innovation Fr.B.Z 

Int. Stores 9/IS 

Karstadt D.348 

Kaufhof D.257 

La Redouts Fr.497 

La Rlnascanta L.306 

Marks A Spencer 59/9* 

Mltsukoshl YJ22 

Montgomery W. S24S 

Myar emporium SA.2 ■ t 

Nsckermsn D.90-1 

Nouvallas Gals. Fr.165 

O.K. Bsiaars ‘A’ 7|/6 

Prlntampc Fr.146 1 

Provld. Clothg. 36/9 

Sears Roebuck S70S 

Teico Stores 10/8*4 

United Drapery I9/7S 

Woolworth 15/- 

Taxtllas, clothing 
Burlington S39'i 

Carpets lnternatlonall7/9 
Carrington Vlyalla 5/0*4 

Coats, Pt ns. 8/6*4 

Courtaulds 22/- 

Ganesco S22S 

Eng. Calico 6/6 

Snla Viscose Prlv. 47A- 

Stevens. J. P. S27S 

Teijin Y.7I 

Toray Ind Y.I09 

West Riding W. 7/6 

Woolcombars 8/9 


Brit. Amer. Tob. 
Carreras 'B* 
Gallaher 
Imperial Tobacc. 
Rembrandt 


UtHIttoa/rnlls 
Canadian Pacific SC.6I 

Chubu Y.635 

Chwgoku Y.735 

Cons. Edison S22S 

EiB.E.5. Fr.BJ 

Intercom. Fr.B.I 

Kanul Elec. P. YA59 

R.W.E. D.I97 

Tokyo Elec. Power YM2I 
Tokyo Gas YAI 


Alliance Trust 
AtlN Elac 
B.E.T. Defd. 
British Assets 
able A Wireless 
Foreign A Col. 
Globolnv. 
Industrial A Gan. 
Meraantlle Inv, 


$C.6l a . 

Y.635 +3 

Y.735 +1 

122*4 

Fr.B,24IO +10 
Fr.B.I770 +15 
YM59 -I 

D.I97** ... 


RoHnoo * 
Winn Inv. 


Air Liquids 
Aided E.P. 
WHIftsm Baird 

Btotobod 

British Match 
British Oxygen 
British Ropes 
Copt Allman 
Do La Rue 


FrJ46 -6 
8/7* a 


IO/Mi -6d 

14/KPs -7*ad 

6/4*t -2%d 

2l/7*i, -7W 

40/-• + -V* 


C. Ieoh 

Johnson Matthoy 
Ung-Temco-Vought 
Litton tnduttrles 


Mlnnota M. A M. 
Mitsui 

Rank Org. ‘A’ 
Span'A' 

Steetley 
Thos. Tilling 
Turner A Newell 
Union Carbide 
Wilkinson Swd. 
Oil 


381 

Aqultolne 

fr.446'a 

+ 1 

2-4 

68/6 

Brit. Petroleum 

79/- 

-1/3 

5-4 

47/6 

Burmah Oil 

56 b 

—3/9 

5-8 

ISO's 

Oe. Pot roles 

Fr. 167-1 

+ 1-2 

4-0 

20 

Continental Oil 

828*s 

+*b 

... 

60-1 

Galsanberg AG. 

DJS-8 

+3 

4-8 

22’s 

Gulf Oil 

827*4 

-1*4 

51 

36*s 

Mobil Oil 

854*4 


4-4 

2004 

Patroflna 

Fr.B.2750 

-65 

3-6 

20 

Phillips Petroleum 
Royal Dutch 

828*4 

... 

... 

£15*4 

£22 

-I*. 

3-9 

56/3 

Shall Transport 

76/3 

-3/9 

+'4 

3 8 

3BU 

Stan. Oil Calif. 

868*. 

5-8 

35's 

Sean. Oil Indiana 

We 

+ !*• 

47 

51*. 

Stan. Oil N.J. 

869't 

-*. 

5 4 

24 

Texaco Inc 

S32H 

... 

4-9 


Gold mlnea-flnence 



95 h 

ofsit 

123/9 

+2/6 

71 

g h 

Anglo-American 

71/3 


2*6 

44/- 

Charter Cons. 

58/6 

+ 1/- 

2*2 

47/6 

Cons. Gold Fids. 

57/-" 

163/9 

-3d 

2*6 

136/3 

General Mining 

+3/9 

5-3 

280/- 

iie/i*. 

J’burg. Cora. 

Rand Selection 

300/- 

137/6 


3*1 

1*4 

42/6 

Union Corpn. 

Mines A motels 

44/6 

-1/9 

3-0 

20*4 

AIcmi Alum. 

SC.2l*i 

+*« 


2925 

Alussulsse 

Fr.S.3080 

-70 

2-6 

30*4 

A mar. Mat. Cllm. 

830*4 

—*4 

4-5 

3/10*. 

Amsl. Tin Niger. 



8*6 

19*. 

Anaconde 

821*4 

+ P- 

8 9 

26/6 

C.A.S.T. 

30/3 

—2/- 

6-8 

42/6 

Cons'd Tin Smelters 42/6 

—2/6 

<*») 

38/- 

Da Bears Defd. 

45/6 

-1/3 

3-6 

123'. 

Falconbrldge 

8C.I35't 

-8 

... 

33*4 

Inter. Nickel 

846*4 

+'■ 

... 

35*s 

Kennacott 

835*4 

-*» 

71 

17/9 

Lonrho 

IB/6 

-1/6 

5-4 

36/- 

MIM Holdings 

39/- 

-6d 

36 

90 1 

Panarroya 

Fr.95-4 

0-3 

3-4 


Potglacarsrust Plat. 

37/6 

-7/6 

4-8 

23*. 

Reynolds Meals 

825*. 

+*• 

4'4 

44/6 

R.T.Z. 

48/6 

-1/9 

2*3 

26/- 

Roan Cons. 

27/- 

-6d 

... 

!2£- 

Selection Trust 

145/- 

-7/6 

2 2 

Union Mlnlere 

Fr.B.IB40 

-60 

4-6 

77/6 

Western Mining 

98/- 

-5/3 

0-2 

34/6 

Zambia, Ang.-Am. 
Plantations, etc. 

35/3 

-3d 

15-6 

1/3*4 

Assam Cons'd. 

2/5*4 

-*4d 

... 

41/6 

Cons. T. A Lnds. 

48/6 

29/6 

f?/- 

12-4 

25/6 

Guthrie 

+ P^ 

10-2 

4/- 

Hlghlnd' A l nw 

4/9 

-2d 

11-4 

6/9 

Jokal 

II/- 

... 

5 4 

2/11 

Planutlon Hldgs. 

3/5*4 

-*4d 

115 


Monty mirkot indicators 
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Letters 


Merging air corporations 

Sm—The article which appeared on 
November 7th under the rather cheap and 
irrelevant heading “ Is Sir Anthony really 
necessary ? ” would have been more 
convincing if one could have had con¬ 
fidence in many of the facts presented. 
My comments on some of the points made 
in the article arc : 

1. BEA’s expected requirement for an 
airbus-type airliner is likely to be nearer 
20 than 40 up to 1980 with the possibility 
of another 20 spread over later years. 

2. BEA’s European network covers some 
90 destinations and stretches from Helsinki 
to Marrakech and from Shannon to 
Beirut, so it seems rather odd to describe 
them as scattered “ in the narrow strip 
between here and Rome.'* 

3. As for the question “ How would you 
rather fly from London to Frankfurt; in 
a BEA Trident or a 707 jet ? ” I believe 
that the great majority of European 
passengers would plump for the refine¬ 
ments of the Trident, although I accept 
this is a matter of taste. 

4. It is quite erroneous to state that 
“ the majority of American airlines run 
their businesses so that many of their front- 
rank jets end up eventually yo-yoing 
between Hog’s Bottom and Indian Creek.” 
American local carriers do not, to 
generalise, find it economic to use time- 
expired long-range jets on such routes; 
most are equipped with economically 
tailored short-haul aircraft such as DCqs, 
BAG ins, Boeing 737s, etc. In fact, so far 
as I know, not one uses 707s on short 
routes such as BEA’s. In any case, flights 
between London and major European 
cities can hardly be compared with flights 
between Hog’s Bottom and Indian Creek, 
wherever those places (if they exist) may 
be ! 

5. The article refers to BEA and BOAC 
operating or preparing to buy a dozen 
separate types of aircraft and compares 
this figure with TWA s five separate types 
of aircraft. I find this arithmetic difficult 
to accept. If one sets aside such aircraft as 
Viscounts, Herons, helicopters; Comets (no 
longer used by BEA) and Merchantman , 
freighters, which are all essential for 
specialist operations, this would , leave 
BOAC and BEA with a combined fleet of. 
six separate types—eight if you include 
Concorde and airbus. True, the two 
corporations between them own some 150 
aircraft compared with TWA’s 240, but by 
no stretch of the imagination can TWA’s 
utilisation of its aircraft be reckoned at 
twice that of the two British corporations. 

" tressed in hours, TWA’s average annual 

tion is of 'the order of 3,440 hours 
aircraft, whereas BOAC’s average is 


3,720 hours and BEA, because of its far 
shorter stage lengths averaging only 345 . 
miles, has an average of 1,820 hours per 
aircraft. On my estimation this provides 
an average utilisation figure for 
the two corporations combined of some 
70 per cent of that of TWA. This percent¬ 
age is also exactly reflected in the 
different average sector lengths—68b miles 
for BEA and BOAC taken together 
compared with 910 miles for TWA. 

6. While there might be a case for 
considering the Lockheed Tristar as suited 
to some of the requirements of both 
corporations, I certainly do not think this 
would result in a cut of anything like 
as much as 25 per cent in their joint 
aircraft requirements. 

7. The article appears to be trying to 
make the point that a merger between 
BEA and BOAC is desirable in that, as well 
as making it easier “ to take more routes 
from merged BEA-BOAC,” it would 
put the merged airline in the happy 
position of TWA. But is it a happy 
position ? The figures show that; TWA in 
the period January to September 1970 
made a loss of $25 million, whereas both 
BEA and BOAC, to quote the author’s 
words, “ are now efficiently run and making 
profits, at a time when most other big 
airlines are deeply in the red.” 

Are such woolly articles really 
helpful ?—Yours faithfully, 

Henry Marking 
Chief Executive, BEA 

Ruislip, Middlesex 

Aircraft-carriers 

Sir —You say (“ Carrington carries on,” 
October 31st) that we would do better to 
have more anti-submarine weapons 
(hunter-killer submarines and Nimrod air¬ 
craft) than to keep tihe Ark Royal in 
service in European waters “where the 
vulnerability of aircraft-carriers is 
greatest.” 

Of course it is, but so is the vulnerability 
of every kind of ship, wihether a 40,000-ton 
carriei, a 250,000-ton tanker, a troop- 
transport or a frigate. Why ? Because of 
the intensity of the air threat so near to 
the iron curtain, and to Russia’s positions 
in the Middle East. And what is tihe one 
and only effective counter to this air 
threat ? The carrier-borne fighter. 

AH ships are vulnerable, but we can’t 
do without them, and if they sail within 
range of enemy bombers without ^instant 
fightgr defence they are'Asimply thrice 
vulnerable. Thp has been proved ad 
nauseam. 

Mr Healey himself has admitted as 
much in an unguarded?moment. Be said 
that the Russian fleet ut4fie Mediterranean 
could be sunk in ten, ntirmttcs by Naito 
bombers, because it has np air covqr 
(yet). He was quite right, 0$ course. But 
sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander. 

In the event of a conflict in European 
waters, the merchant shipping and surface ., 
warships of both sides alike would! be at 
the mercy of the other side’s bombers, 
except in so far as thejNxnddbe rirdsabwiffA' 


by carrier-bpnte fighters. ; t 

The aircraft-carriers of the European 
Nato powers are now being cut to three, 
the Ark Royal and the smaller French 
ships Foch and Clemenceau. This means 
that out of^ttoe thousands of ships and 
combat aircraft possessed by these 
. powers, only three ships .and four air 
squadrons can be put to sea for the air 
~ defence of shipping. How can you, sir, Or 
anybody else, advocate halving this minute 
resource by laying up our last carrier, the 
Ark Royal ?—Yours faithfully, 

F. M. A. Torrens-Spence 
Portadown, Northern Ireland 

A policy for Russia 

Sir —I much appreciated! your article 
“ Hammered and sickled ” (November 
7th). You are right : whait the west needs 
is a common Russian policy. And, I should 
add, what is most necessary at this 
juncture is a common Berlin policy, for 
it is in Berlin where Soviet Russia is 
conspicuously trying to pursue its policy 
of “ wanting something for nothing.” 

The German government (has signed a 
treaty in Moscow 'that is based on the 
philosophy, as Herr Brandt puts it, of 
“ accepting the situation as it is.” But 
there can be no doubt that the Soviet 
negotiators were delighted with Herr 
Brandt’s readiness to agree to accept what 
they have, while they themselves do not 
contemplate giving up their demand for 
severance of the political links between 
west Berlin and the Federal Republic. 
They still stick to their concept of 
converting the status of west Berlin into 
what they euphemistically call a “ separate 
political entity.” 

Surrender to Soviet demands would 
have two consequences. First, the end of 
the free chy of Berlin. Even guaranteed 
access to Berlhi^vould in that event mean 
no more than secure ways to,an empty 
grave. Second, strong support for the 
Soviet conviction that acceptance of the 
status quo actually means “what I have 
is final, what you have must be changed.”— 
Yours faithfully, 

Karl Thegoor Freiherr zu Guttenberg 
Bundestag , Bonn 


Iran 

Sir— Your special survey on Iran (October 
31st) was timely and generally well done 
and your correspondent is to be congratu¬ 
lated. However, I think it is inaccurate of 
him tp write (without reference to sofifbes) 
thatthp Shah after Cuba “ told President 
Kepjiedy that he no longer wished the 
Grated States to use its option of placing 
mdtrtfc sites in Iran.” What seems more 
probable is that the United States chose 
not to exercise that option. 

,. Theodore Sorensen’s book on the 
Kennedy Administration notes on page 785 
that “ the Jupiter missiles in Turkey and 
Italy were obsolescent and of little military 
value. . . .” And the late Robert Kennedy 
0#’pages *49*50 of “Thirteen Days” 
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indicates that his brother “ had for a long 
period held reservations about the value 
of Jupiter missiles in Turkey and Italy and 
some time ago had asked the State 
Department to conduct negotiations for 
their removal.” The intellectual basis for 
the shift from MRBM missiles in soft 
overseas bases to “ hardened ” American- 
based ICBMs came with Albert 
Wohlstctters Rand paper P-1877, “ L)n 
the value of overseas bases,” of January 5, 
i960. 

Your correspondent’s version would 
suggest a degree of leverage, manoeuvra¬ 
bility, and independence vis-a-vis the 
United States in Iranian forcigtn policy 
which cannot be discerned until 1964-65. 
—Yours faithfully, Shahkam Chubin 

Columbia University, New York 

Those urban guerrillas 

Sir —May I comment on the pseudo-logic 
characteristic of apologists for the “ new 
fascism ” ? Mr Reginald C. Evans (Letters, 
November 14th) writes that if “minorities 
feel (siic) themselves to be persecuted ” 
they have the right to wreak vengeance 
against any members of the majority. So 
we are all guilty. Does Mr Evans suggest 
that outside of western democracy they 
do things better ? The Soviet Union, 
Kenya, China, Ceylon, Burma, Rumania, 
Burundi, Rwanda, Sudan would suggest 
otherwise. 

And what about political minorities who 
feel oppressed by “ repressive tolerance ” / 
Surely the answer is that human society 
is imperfect, even in its most successful 
forms. Some of us try patiently to improve 
it. The emotionally unbalanced take 
imperfection as an excuse to vent their 
aggression. Those who find excuses for 
them have a lot to answer for. Minorities 
will certainly have no cause to thank those 
who exploit real or imagined grievances 
for their own ends.—Yours faithfully, 
London, SWi Alfred Sherman 

Middle East 

Sir —It is quite ridiculous (Mr Haque's 
letter, November 7th) to equate Israel with 
South Africa 'in view of the well-known 
(and incontrovertible) fact that the Arabs 
of Israel have the same democratic rights 
as their Jewish fellow citizens. Similarly, it 
is ridiculous to intimate that international 
law has called only for the repatriation of 
the Arab refugees. The United Nations, 
for example, in its resolution on the 
refugees (194/3) called for their resettle¬ 
ment as well as repatriation, and even 
those to be repatriated! were, in the words 
of the resolution, expected “ to live at 
peace with their neighbours,” which many 
of them manifestly are unprepared to do. 
These are but two specific points in 

B letter which demand clari- 
1 as regards the rest of his 
im that “ one nation solemnly 
second nation the country of 
a gross oversimplification. 
l after all freed the country 
ks, and it would seem reason¬ 


able for it to have some sort of say (and 
stake) in the country. Palestine, in any 
case, was completely underpopulated and 
the Arabs had never fought (physically or 
politically) for thdir independence from 
Turkish rule. There was also a large 
Jewish population in Palestine which 
fructified the soil with loving care and 
brought it back to life after centuries of 
neglect. Under all these circumstances it 
would seem entirely reasonable for the 
needs of all three parties to be vouchsafed. 
And this might have been achieved had it 
not been for the Arab refusal to com¬ 
promise one iota. 

Arabs and Jews have indeed shown they 
can live together, not only in the peaceful 
environment of Israel itself but also in the 
rest of Palestine where Jew and Arab 
meet in the slow and tortuous act of work¬ 
ing out a formula for peace and brother¬ 
hood. It was successive Arab wars against 
Israel that brought about the Arab 
refugee problem, and it is peace that can 
solve this and every other problem 
bedevilling the Arab-Jew relationship.— 
Yours faithfully, 

Westcliff-on-Sea, Essex M. Gershlick 

American elections 

Sir —A few points about your coverage of 
recent American mid-term elections. 

1. Democratic Senator-elect Lawton 
Chiles of Florida replaces Democratic 
Senator Spessard Holland, so the 
Republicans do not lose a seat here as 
you reported. With Democratic gains in 
the much larger House of Representatives 
a mere eight seats, the GOP must be 
credited with a modest gain in the 
congressional elections. 

2. Governor Rockefeller did not “aid 
and abet ” Conservative Senator-elect 
James Buckley in his bid to unseat 
Republican Senator Goodcll. He at no 
time endorsed Mr Buckley. Furthermore, 
Mr Rockefeller tried to get Vice- 
President Agnew to call off his 
unwarranted attacks on Senator Goodell. 

3. It is interesting to see that the 
principal Republican gains, with the 
notable exception of those in Tennessee, 
came in the “ effete ” oast, so scorned and 
vilified by Mr Agnew and Attomey- 
General Mitchell. In the five Great Plains 
States, that supposed stronghold of the 
silent majority, the Democrats, by contrast, 
gained three governorships, four 
representatives, and nearly unseated 
Senator Roman Hruska of Nebraska. The 
alliterative Agnew has obviously got 
something wrong somewhere ; we can look 
forward, I hope, to a growing moderation 
in Administration rhetoric and policy.— 
Yours faithfully, 

Semenoafo, Kent H. Baker 

Brick by brick 

Sir —Mr Angus Maude’s attempt to justify 
tax relief on mortgage interest (litters, 
November 14th) by arguing that “it is 
taxation that has to be justified 1 . . not 


the absence of it,” is ingenious but 
fallacious. In general terms his statement 
is sensible enough but it does not in any 
way justify a specific relief. If tax relief 
were allowed as a set-off against an income 
directly generated by the borrowing, as 
happened under the old Schedule A 
income tax, then it would make sense. But 
now that Schedule A has gone then there 
is no more a case for allowing mortgage 
interest to be set against general income, 
for tax purposes, than expenditure on cars, 
beer or bingo. If the state is to help people 
with their housing it should be on logical 
lines according to the needs of the family, 
not in an arbitrary and regressive way, as 
happens when income tax relief is allowed 
on mortgage interest. Subsidising the rich 
is foolish and in this context it makes little 
difference whether the rich are multi- 
income council tenants or wealthy owner- 
occupiers.—Yours faithfully, 

Petworth, Sussex John Lewis 

George Brown 

Sir —While it is heartening to read what 
you have to say (November 7th) about Sir 
Con O’Neill’s treatment by George Brown, 
the amende might have been still more 
honorable if you had acknowledged that 
you wrote rather differently at the time!— 
Yours faithfully, 

London, W4 Martin Carmichael 

Credit cards 

Sir —In your issue of October 17th you 
refer to “an estimated $13 million loss in 
t'he year ended March 31st” for Diners 
Club Inc. Whilst there is no dispute that 
this statement is accurate, you may like to 
know that other Diners Club companies 
throughout the world are very profitable 
and that the loss recorded by Diners Inc is 
due mainly to diversification outside the 
credit card field.—Yours faithfully. 
London, WCi Frederick H. Radford 
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Europe's 


gate 


Are the Europeans going to let Britain into the European 
Economic Community—and are they going to open the 
gate in time to make it easy for Britain to pass on in ? 
The answer to the first part of the question increasingly 
looks like yes. The answer to the second part is much 
more worrying. Mr Rippon, Britain’s chief negotiator, 
has been asking for more frequent ministerial meetings 
with the six common market countries: at least one a 
month. But the Six have allowed him only four meetings 
with them during the first half of 1971. It will be a tall 
order on this timetable to “ break the back of the talks,” 
as both Britain and the Six say they mean to do, by next 
summer. 

France’s foreign minister, M. Maurice Schumann, 
takes over the chair of the Six’s Council of Ministers for 
six months from January 1st. He has made it clear that 
he would like, the talks to succeed only after his term 
in the chair is done at the end of June. Under General 
de Gaulle France twice closed the door on Britain ; 
most Frenchmen would like to see that door reopened, 
but it may be politically convenient for M. Schumann 
if some of them could be spared the sight of a French 
foreign minister actually turning the door handle. The 
result is that July and early August of next year—the 
earliest moment after M. Schumann steps down when 
a deal might be done in Brussels—promises to be a very 
awkward period for Britain. It takes no vivid imagination 
to forecast the scene at either party conference next 
autumn if the broad terms for Britain’s entry have not 
been debated or voted on by Parliament before it goes 
into recess. 

Each party has its core of convinced anti-Europeans 
ready to scaremonger about food prices, about the 
disintegration of the commonwealth, even about the 
abandonment of British sovereignty ; and if Parliament 
breaks up for the summer before the terms can be debated 
they will be able to do so without the fear of being 
contradicted. before the public. If by next autumn 
matters have gone badly for the Government in the 
economy and in by-elections, other and darker shades 
could be added to the picture : the Powellitcs would be 


wrongly blaming the Government’s unpopularity on to 
the Brussels talks ; Labour pro-Europcans who sided with 
Mr Heath would run the gauntlet of an accusation that 
they were pulling a groggy Governments chestnuts out 
of the fire ; and the background of a familiar autumn 
sterling crisis could make the Europeans less ready to 
ratify any provisional agreement too. This is not a 
prophecy, but it is a possibility—and the sort of possibility 
that could cause the last fatal slip between the cup and 
the lip. The main objective of policy now must be to 
prevent this from happening. 

The illusion that there is plenty of time between now 
and next summer allows many pro-marketeers to profess 
their support for the cause on the convenient assumption 
that “ the terms will be right.” That vague phrase is now 
being put to the test. The kind of terms which might 
emerge from the Six are starting to come clear. Britain 
asked for six years of transition to allow its farming to 
adjust to the common market, and three years for its 
industry. France, which profits from the common market’s 
protected agricultural policy and which fears British 
industry, could hardly be expected to welcome either 
suggestion. It has now won the European commission 
in Brussels to its side. In the paper which the commission 
has prepared as a foundation for the rest of the negotia¬ 
tions a single transition period of five years for British 
farming and industry is being suggested. British industry 
will not get the immediate benefit of a zero tariff between 
it and its competitors in the Six. But, fortunately, five 
years is a short enough time in the world of investment 
decisions to cause, immediately on entry, the kind of 
surge in British marketing inside the EEC and of American 
(and European) investment in Britain wjhich membership 
is bound to bring. By January, 1973 —when it is assumed 
that next year’s provisional agreement will have been 
ratified by every country and Britain will enter into full 
membership—this factor could be important. 

.When they talk of terms, however, the anti-marketeers 
and the waverers are really concerned with four things: 
fanning, New Zealand, the cost to Britain of paying its 
annual subscription to Europe’s common farm policy^ 





IO 

and higher prices for food in British shops. Five years 
of transition would not be a generous period for the 
British and the New Zealanders to adjust themselves. 
But it is probably adequate. It is also as long as (in some 
cases longer than) several of the more persuasive 
opponents of entry had expected Mr Rippon to get. But 
another problem is now emerging as the most ticklish 
one. 

' It is becoming apparent that the problem of absorbing 
a slow-growing, food-importing economy like Britain’s 
into a fast-growing and agriculturally almost self-sufficient 
European Community is less the length of the transition 
period than the terms on which any transition period 
could be extended—“reviewed” is the official phrase— 
if things went badly wrong for Britain during it. Yet 
British requests for a right of “ review ” appal the Six 
because they seem to show that Britain is not after all 
European enough to make an act of faith. Britain has 
already asked for quotas for New Zealand dairy products 
and Commonwealth sugar, equalling the present imports 
of both into Britain, for as long as the agricultural transi¬ 
tion period lasts. In each case Britain wants the arrange¬ 
ment to be reviewed one year before that period ends. 

This is one subject on which the Europeans are sus¬ 
picious. Another is Europe’s food prices, which are kept 
artificially high by import levies. The commission suggests 
that Britain raises its prices in five equal steps to EEC 
levels, thus earning for itself the immediate right to vote 
annually on what the community’s farm prices (and thus 
its own) should be for the year ahead. Britain, by contrast, 
hankers after some sort of agreement to move over to 
community farm prices by a stated deadline, but at a 
pace which it should determine as time goes by. If 
Britain persists in this point of view it is likely to find that 
its fellow-members of the common market will exclude it 
from a say in determining the community’s annual farm 
prices. The political uproar that would be caused in 
Britain if its negotiators cast it as a non-voting member 
of an expensive farming community can be imagined. 

Britain also means to ask for some arrangement which 
would enable it to review the financial cost of entry after 
the end of the transition period. This would be a bad 
mistake. The British Government has been so wary of 
public opinion on this issue that it has mishandled its 
negotiating position from the start. The best course, 
both in Brussels and in Westminster, would be to draw 
special attention to article 108 of the Treaty of Rome, 
which is the core of the community’s rather impressive 
ability to tolerate the economic aberrations of its members 
—once, that is, they are members. What article 108 says, 
in effect, is that “if you get into balance-of-payments 
trouble we will (i) bail you out; (2) consider lowering 
what transitional tariff barriers remain in order to help 
your exports; and (3) allow you to impose temporary 
import quotas.” It is a fair expectation that, if Britain 
really cannot stand the cost of its contribution to the 
community fund, the community will take care that it 
does not go under. For the interim period to 1968 the less 
favourable of the commission’s two alternative proposals is 
ttet Britain should pay 21$ per cent of the community 
ttUpt; at present this would seem to mean some £270 
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million a year, some of which would come back to us. 
It is still logical to believe that this is just about the 
maximum so-called “ balance of payments cost ” of entry 
that we really might have to bear, in terms of today’s 
prices at least. 

There is a lurking danger, after eight years of being 
kept waiting, that Britain has taken to feeling its navel, 
to discover once more that it is in the middle of its belly 
and that it is round. Mr Rippon needs to remember 
that the need for haste is not Britain’s alone. If Britain 
does not succeed this time, it will most likely have to 
apply for membership later on—and on worse terms 
than now. But for Europe these negotiations may well 
be a last chance, for many years to come, to be anything 
more than a customs and fanning union—and for the 
first time in all their sagas with Britain the Six know it. 
It is not just that British entry represents one part of that 
reaffirmation of Europe which was made at The Hague 
a year ago after General dc Gaulle had given up power 
in France. The fact is that the two superpowers which 
stand on either side of Europe are increasingly showing 
doubts, in their different ways, about the desirability 
of a united western Europe ; and, if the negotiation 
with Britain fails, Europe may take a long time again 
to gather the impetus to unite against the growing 
opposition. 

Of course, the Russians would prefer an atomised 
Europe ; one of the motives behind their present policy 
towards west Germany may be to turn its attention, and 
to some extent its economic potential, from the west to 
the east. A less expected opponent of an expanded and 
strengthened EEC now seems to be emerging: the United 
States. Protectionist sentiment in Congress is against any 
enlargement of the common market. 

So Mr Rippon has been right to stress the political 
and European nature of Britain’s application. He is 
applying a litmus test to Europe’s own intentions. In 
doing the same in Westminslei, liis mamier may have 
been a bit too breezy. But his intention of stirring things 
up, of getting debate going again, is right. The only 
thing wrong with it is that he should be left by his 
colleagues to do it alone. The conventional political 
wisdom is that British public opinion is so hostile towards 
the common market that the whole thing had better be 
played down until the terms in Brussels are known. To try 
to whip up public support before then, it is said, might 
betray to the Six the fact that Britain has precious little 
alternative to going in. This argument was always suspect. 
Now that the Government may be left with only a few 
weeks next summer between reaching agreement with the 
Six and getting a vote in Parliament, it is plain bunkum. 

The Government must play for high stakes in two 
.ways. Mr Rippon should press for enough informal 
understandings on major issues to know well in advance 
of June 30th roughly what terms the Government will 
have to persuade the British public to accept. And, with 
or without such help from the Six, the Government can 
no longer afford to pretend that the present bored 
hostility in Britain will just go away. The time to staTt 
beating the drum, in order to rally British public opinion 
behind the European opportunity, is now. 



II 
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After the flood 

Pakistan's dead are impossible to count; there may be 50,000 or there 
may be 500,000. But the important thing is what sort of life remains 
for the living' 


The cyclone came last Friday night as cyclones before 
it have done, up the Ganges delta, across the unprotected 
islands, up the beaches where previous hurricanes of 
the 1960s had smashed the windbreaks of palms, gathering 
up men, cattle, boats, houses, crops in a rushing wall of 
water and depositing them, breathless but more likely 
dead, sometimes miles inland. The storm radar at Cox’s 
Bazaar sent out a storm warning, but not a cyclone warn¬ 
ing ; had it done so, the death toll might have been 
lower. But not the damage. For a quarter of a century 
water has washed away the wealth of this lush, green 
and fertile land and during that period a host of well- 
meaning advisers have come to East Pakistan, tut-tutted 
about the unmanageable volume of water pouring down 
the Brahmaputra, talked about bridges and drainage 
and flood control, complained about the lack of air- 
conditioning (the first western hotel was opened only 
a year or so ago) and gone home with nothing done. 

This is the second time this year that East Pakistan 
has been hit by floods. In August the Brahmaputra 
flooded, as it has been increasingly prone to do ever since 
India began to improve control of its headwaters in 
Assam. About 15,000 square miles, in 16 of the 19 districts 
of the province, disappeared under water. A conservative 
estimate put the loss of rice and jute at 5 per cent of 
the total harvest, with a total damage of £97 million. 
In 1962 floods caused losses of £49 million ; in 1966, 
of £50 million ; in 1968, of £101 million. Regularly, 
quite sizeable tramp steamers can be seen sitting in fields 
miles inland where the flood waters have carried them. 
It is a mounting bill and in human terms a catastrophic 
one. 

It has taken a very long time indeed for the government 
of Pakistan to get around to the problem of flood control. 
There have been promises, certainly. There have been 
expressions of concern. But it was only in October this 
year that the government announced a scheme for 
protecting Dacca and Chittagong, the two principal cities 
of East Pakistan, from flooding. For the first time, too, 
it commissioned a comprehensive hydrological survey to 
collect basic data on floods, water, erosion of river banks 
and other technicalities. These moves are welcome, but 
why so late ? It has been known for many years that 
the big difficulty about protecting the country from the 
Brahmaputra was that a greater volume of water flows 
down it faster than down almost any other river in the 
world. In flood this washes away the foundations of 
roads, bridges and dykes almost as fast as they are laid. 
And by the time the floods subside, the river has usually 
cut itself a new course, and is quietly flowing some way 
away from the engineering works meant to control it. 
And yet the Victorians successfully laid railways through 
the country that still stand today. What did they know 
that today’s army of foreign advisers has so far failed 


to pass on ? 

The cyclone and the 30-foot tidal wave which last 
Friday drowned out the islands in the Ganges delta 
miraculously kept within the triangle formed by 
Chittagong, Dacca and Khulna, the three major centres 
for industry in the province. The flimsier houses of 
Chittagong were destroyed. But the industrial buildings 
have not been damaged much and Dacca, the capital, 
was relatively unaffected ; in the strong winds people 
took refuge in newly built hotels. Khulna, the centre of 
the jute industry, was buffeted but not seriously damaged, 
though the jute port at Chalma has been temporarily put 
out of commission. It is within this triangle, and parti¬ 
cularly in the islands and on the coast, that the worst 
has been done. Only one of the 13 major islands flooded 
was visible from the air even as late as Wednesday. 
When the islands surface, they will be covered in deep 
grey sludge, making them look like the backs of floating 
hippos, and it will be impossible to conceive that anyone 
ever lived on them. But they did. Densely crowded 
together and poor, the people of the area are fishermen, 
boatmen, small-scale paddy farmers. The 3,000 square 
miles covered by the floods produce barely enough to 
feed the local population. The damage in economic terms 
has probably been less than that caused by the August 
floods, because there is so much less to damage. 

Had the area been that much richer, then the cyclone 
warning might have been transmitted which would have 
saved who knows how many lives ; the bureaucracy might 
have been less incompetent; there might have been the 
thousands of miles of embankments and dykes that could 
have protected the defenceless, instead of the fewer than 
1,000 miles that have been built. 

The East Pakistani’s average income of £14 a year 
is well below that of West Pakistan. Local bitterness 
has fed on the belief that the east’s foreign exchange 
earnings from jute (still Pakistan’s major cash crop) have 
been diverted into defence and into industrial imports 
for the more prosperous west. This is not literally true ; 
both halves of the country contribute equally to foreign 
exchange earnings from commodity exports. But the 
eastern half imports less than half as much as West 
Pakistan, so it sees less in return. It also gets 
marginally less government investment. What the east 
cannot attract is private capital and that is what keeps 
it poor. The western half got £1.4 billion in private 
investment, the east only £500 million, over the life of the 
last five-year plan. 

The next plan is attempting to deal with this by boost¬ 
ing public investment But in the east too little was put 
into drainage, irrigation and flood control in the past. 
Industry is not going to invest there until that is put 
right. The World Bulk costs a flood control scheme at 
£500 million, or just over half the price of a Concorde 
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project. While the floods continue unchecked, East 
Pakistan is very close to being a country that has no 
internal communications other than by air, which is 
expensive, and water, which is slow. The enormous 
difficulty of getting relief to survivors shows this and 
industrial development has reflected the trend. Since 
1965, 58 officially sponsored industrial and mining pro¬ 
jects have been completed in the west at a total cost of 
£101 million ; in the cast 27 projects at £78 million. 
Small industries are building up around natural gas 
finds, but they only scratch the surface of the poverty. 

The rising political discontent this brings makes it 
more than possible that, after the election next month 


of an assembly to deckle on a constitution for Pakistan, 
the federally minded and socialist Sheikh Mujibur Rah¬ 
man will emerge as the man to watch, dedicated to 
improving the status of the east and now being tipped as 
the possible next prime minister of Pakistan. That is the 
Pakistan voters 5 problem. The rest of the world’s is that 
for 25 years it watched and did nothing while the floods 
took their regular toll of life, crops and the few personal 
possessions of some of the poorest people of the world, 
until the water got daring and greedy and demanded, 
instead of its annual tribute of a few thousand bodies, 
corpses that could just conceivably run to half a million. 
And that is on all our consciences. 



The expansion of Emperor Jones 

Mr Jack Jones's* giant transport workers' union may be about to swallow 
the National Union of Seamen, with industrial and political consequences 
that could be important 


The National Union of Seamen at present costs £1,500 
more -a week to run than it collects in contributions from 
its members.’ Because of this deficit, which is largely the 
legacy of the six-week-long seamen’s strike in 1966, 
negotiations are now in progress which may lead 
to its being taken over by the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union. If the takeover comes off, the TGWU’s 
Mr Jack Jones, already the biggest union leader in the 
country with 1.6 million due-paying members, will extend 
his power to the farthest comer of the seven seas. 

The attraction of the NUS to Mr Jones is not the size 
of its membership. This has shrunk from a peak of 
120,000 in immediate postwar days to 55,000 now. It 
will continue to decline as ever-larger ships are operated 
by ever-smaller crews, at a time when its highly mobile 
members require the highest proportion of salaried officials 
to members of any sizeable British union (one to every 
300). Mr Jones’s purpose would be to recruit another 
guards division of tightly organised workers, capable of 
supporting the militant views he holds with some very 
effective strikes. 

The ailing NUS is a more powerful body than its 
membership suggests because every British seaman who 
wants to get a job must first have a paid-up union card. 
Thanks to the continuation of the Merchant Navy’s 
wartime agreement between employers and unions, every 
ship flying the Red Ensign is a closed shop, and everyone 
from cabin boy to boatswain is in the NUS. If the current 
discussions between Transport House and Maritime 
House succeed, these seamen will come into the same 
union as the dockers. Today there is a considerable 
earnings gap between the seamen who operate a ship 
and the dockers who load it, in favour of the dockers. 
Seamen say they earn an average £30 for a 6o-hour 
week, while dockers are paid £35 for less than 35. hours. 
It is true that seamen get additional .recompense such as 
board and lodging of a sort, but Mr Jones would not 
<t|unt that. In a single union he would want to end the 
tPMjrity between seamen and dockers. The effect 


this would have on the costs of the shipowners, who 
have conceded wage increases totalling 40 per cent 
since 1966 and currently have a 23 per cent claim from 
the NUS in front of them, should make some minds 
boggle. The NUS’s plan to put seaborne shop stewards 
on all British ships would also be very strongly pressed 
by Mr Jones. He is also likely to be a critic of the inter¬ 
national unions’ failure to stop the low-cost operations of 
the “ flags of convenience ” fleets. 

Above all, a merger between the seamen and the 
transport workers would give Mr Jones and his successors 
at the TGWU a pistol permanently pointed at the heart 
of the British economy. The seamen’s strike of 1966 was 
carried on for six weeks, by a very hard-up union, in a 
way that showed that this is probably the easiest of all 
strikes to sustain. It was possible for the NUS to stop all 
ships leaving this country while giving strike pay to only 
a small minority of the union’s membership. This is 
because about 90 per cent of the NUS membership is, 
literally, at sea when a dispute is declared. For them 
the strike does not begin effectively until their voyage is 
over and their ship returns to a British port. In the 
first instance, a strike hits only 10 per cent of the 
members, principally those on board the country’s coastal 
and short-sea ferry fleets. Later, as seamen sail in, many 
of them are accustomed to taking a holiday between 
voyages, or even taking a temporary shore job for a 
week or so ; it is fairly easy for them to extend this 
habit for a while, and make a strike last long enough 
to cause real damage to the national economy. Mr Jones 
,could be expected to use this weapon to effect. 

It still may not happen. Some of the members of 
the seamen’s executive are now fighting against the 
merger, although it would guarantee them security npt 
only of. employment but also of pension rights. But 
most seem to favour it. Under the rules of the NUS, 
no baflot of the membership would be needed if then; 
were a simple transfer of engagement to the transport 
workers. Tfie merger-brokers hope that the seamen’s 
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next annual conference, which will meet in May, will 
give a straight majority vote in favour of the link-up— 
and that that will suffice. 

In political terms, the merger would not add greatly 
to the voting power of Mr Jones’s giant organisation 
at the TUC and Labour party conference. His TGWU 
already has 500,000 more members than its nearest 
rival, Mr Hugh Scanlon’s Amalgamated Engineers and 
Foundrymen, anyway. But a swallowing of the seamen 


might serve Mr Jones merely as an hors d’oeuvre. There 
is another transport union now caught up in inevitable 
decline—and one which, interestingly enough, has a 
number of members in ships. It is the National Union 
of Railwaymen (membership 198,000). The NUR’s 
organisation of the estuarial steamer fleets operated by 
British Rail would be an ideal point of entry for a new 
negotiated bid. After all, if the seamen can be brought 
into the TGWU why not the railwaymen ? 



If we don't sell those arms 

There is an alternative to selling the Nimrods and the rest to 
South Africa. But it would cost between £40 million and £65 million 
a year until 1974—in addition to those lost export earnings 


There is an alternative to selling arms to South Africa. It 
consists of getting the British taxpayer to pay for more 
British arms to do the job the South Africans would 
otherwise be doing for us. There are good reasons why 
many people would prefer not to sell any weapons at 
all to the South African government, even weapons which 
have no bearing on the way it treats its black population. 
But those who take this point of view have an obligation 
to recognise that the problem which caused the whole 
row—the entry of the Russian navy into the Indian 
Ocean—has to be dealt with somehow; and to say how 
much money they would be willing to spend to avoid 
dealing with it by arms sales to South Africa. 

The one good thing about the argument of the past 
few months is that there are now fewer people than there 
were last June who would try to say that the problem 
can just be ignored : that nothing needs to be done 
at all. It is true that so far this year the Soviet Union 
has not put more than about 20 naval vessels into the 
Indian Ocean at any one time: a nuclear-powered hunter- 
killer submarine, three or four surface warships, and 
their attendant train of supply and research ships. These 
ships were not very active in the monsoon season, and 
during their good-weather cruises—four months or more 
at sea with very few shore visits for their crews—they 
have not had much serious weapons practice and have 
finished up looking pretty scruffy. But they are diligent 
apprentices ; and, as to their aims, they are marxist 
Micawbers waiting for something to turn up. 

This is not yet a formidable force. But pretty clearly 
the Russians have only dipped their toes in the Indian 
Ocean so far. If one looks at their programme of naval 
shipbuilding, and sees how they have used their new 
ships in the Mediterranean since 1964, it is a fair guess 
that the Russians are trying to get themselves into a 
position where they can do one of two things in the 
Inclian Ocean. The first is to deny the west the advantages 
of naval superiority, as they have already done in the 
Mediterranean. The other is to go on from there to make 
themselves, if they can, the dominant sea power in the 
area. And, as the British and the Americans know better 
than anyone else, there is a multitude of ways in which 
you can use superior naval power before you ever get 


near firing a gun. 

So far the only proposal for dealing with this new 
problem is the one Mr Heath’s government has offered : 
to sell to South Africa some submarine-spotting reconnais¬ 
sance planes and a few surface warships (but not 
submarines, for the French are already selling those, and 
arc now said to be negotiating about the sale of some 
more Mirage fighter-bombers as well). Let the South 
Africans have such arms, the argument runs, and then 
the British will keep the use of Simonstown and have a 
local naval ally. Refuse to sell the arms and Simonstown 
may be closed to British warships, and Britain would 
have no naval ally in the area except Australia. 

Of course, there are some weak points in this argument. 
It is not absolutely certain that the South Africans will 
close Simonstown to the Royal Navy if Britain refuses 
to sell arms ; they have hinted they will offer it to the 
French, but France does not have the sort of navy that 
could operate down there. The naval interests of South 
Africa and the west do not altogether coincide: the South 
Africans are thinking most about the Atlantic shipping 
routes, not the Indian Ocean. And the fury that an arms 
deal will cause in black Africa could have strategic 
consequences of a very detrimental sort. Britain might 
find the port of Mombasa closed to its warships ; British 
advisers might get kicked out of a number of countries, 
and see Russian advisers taking their place. 

Yet somehow those Russian ships have got to be kept 
under watch and neutralised by a western force. The 
alternative would be to try, to do the job without the 
South Africans. If the Russians keep their Indian Ocean 
squadron at its present size, some naval men in Britain 
argue that it would be enough for Britain to station five 
frigates or destroyers east of Suez. But since one of these 
is supposed to be up at Hongkong, and at the moment 
two others are theoretically blockading Rhodesia outside 
Beira, this looks pretty thin. It is probably necessary 
for the number of frigates and destroyers to be increased 
at once to, say, eight That would serve notice on the 
Russians that Britain was not prepared to let them have 
things all their own way in the Indian Ocean. It might 
even make them think twice about deploying more of 
their own warships there. But the best Way of preventing 
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them from doing that is to make it dear that Britain is 
prepared to match the sort of increase they are likely 
to be able to make in the next few years. Even if it is 
assumed that the Australians will look after their corner 
of the Indian Ocean, that might mean a British force 
capable of. dealing with a Russian squadron consisting 
of about two hunter-killer submarines and between eight 
and ten surface warships. In this context “ dealing with 59 
simply means deterring: the Russians, who might other¬ 
wise use gunboat diplomacy to give military support to 
some left-wing African or Asian coup d’etat, must feel 
that this could involve them in a much bigger interna¬ 
tional row than a Russian government will normally want. 

The first essential of such a deterrent is that the 
Russian ships should know they were being shadowed 
from the air. In addition to the four Nimrod reconnais¬ 
sance aircraft which are going to be stationed in Singapore 
anyway, that could involve the deployment of another 
four at, say, Masirah (to cover the approaches to the 
Persian Gulf), another four somewhere in the south¬ 
west comer of the Indian Ocean and yet another four 
held back in Britain as replacements. South Africa would 
probably not be available as a base for the south-western 
detachment. So a new base might have to be built— 
perhaps at Diego Garcia in the British Indian Ocean 
Territory, where the Americans may be willing to put 
up some money for a communications centre. 

The other essential is that Britain should be prepared 
to deploy a greater number of submarines and warships 
in the Indian Ocean. The stock naval counter to any 
fleet is to meet like with like. But in the Indian Ocean 
this ignores the fact that the Russian ships lack air 
support and that the Nimrods, carrying Martel missiles 
and torpedoes, are very effective strike aircraft. So 
the British would not have exactly to match like with 
like: one or two hunter-killer submarines and six to 
tight frigates, plus the Nimrods, might well be enough 
to counter the prospective Russian squadron. 

The cost of building a nuclear-powered hunter-killer 


submarine is about £30 million ; its annual running 
cost is nearly £1 million. A frigate costs £7 million to 
build and quite a bit less than £1 million a year to run. 
A Nimrod costs just over £a£ million to build and about 
the same amount is needed to operate a squadron of 
eight of them for a year. Allowing for the fact that some 
frigates are going to be stationed in the Indian Ocean 
anyway, but that an airfield for the Nimrods and a 
refuelling point for the ships might have to be built, 
the capital cost of such a force seems likely to be between 
£100 million and £150 million, and it might cost about 
£10 million to £15 million a year to keep in service. 
This is admittedly a rough estimate; but if the Govern¬ 
ment claims that the sum would be larger it should 
produce the figures to show why. 

If the capital cost were spread over three years, our 
guess amounts to an addition of between about £40 
million and £65 million a year to Britain’s defence 
budget for those three years, with the running costs of 
£10 million to £15 million a year continuing afterwards. 
Of course, not all the money would have to be committed 
at once. But what would be needed immediately is the 
decision to speed up the construction programme for the 
hunter-killer submarines and to raise the order for Nimrod 
aircraft, and possibly for frigates as well. It is not a vast 
amount by the measure of a total defence budget of up 
to £2,300 million a year. But it would be a sum in 
addition to the loss of actual export earnings that we 
would receive from selling arms to South Africa. It 
would mean putting the defence budget up when the 
Tories are committed to trying to keep all forms of 
public expenditure down. It may not be necessary for 
Britain to take the entire amount on its own shoulders. 
It would be reasonable to ask other countries—say, 
Australia and west European powers like Germany— 
to make some contribution to what is, after all, a matter 
of mutual defence. But most of the money would inevit¬ 
ably have to come from Britain. Are the British prepared 
to pay up, to avoid selling arms to South Africa ? 



The Santiago vigil 

Dr Allende of Chile must be given time to show whether marxism is 
compatible with democracy 


The men of the centre are being squeezed out of politics 
in Latin America. The past year has seen the election of 
a rugged “ man of order ” .in. Guatemala and a marxist 
revolutionary in Chile, a wave of repression in Brazil 
and the substitution of one leftist general for another 
(who leaned a bit more toward the centre) in Bolivia. It 
looks as if the liberal hopes of those who tried to breathe 
life into the Alliance for Progress and the Christian 
Democratic movement have faded like a dream. But 
other illusions have also been shattered. Foremost among 
them, perhaps, was the belief of Che Guevara and his 
admirers that change would come to Latin America 
as it came to Cuba : through the action of small bands 


of guerrillas. The urban terrorists who have tried to wrap 
themselves in Guevara’s mantle are much less likely to 
trigger off revolution than the men who are charting a 
new course for the continent—the soldier-radicals of Peru 
and Bolivia, and the new marxist government of Chile. 

' Two events in the past month have alarmed President 
Nixon, and foreign investors, as well as the Latin 
American middle class. One was the comic opera played 
out in Bolivia's capital last month which led to the 
seizure of the presidency by General Juan Josl T6rrez, 
a man of the left who had been retired from his army 
command a few months before. The other was the formal 
inauguration^ of Dr Salvador Allende as president of 
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Chile on November 3rd. Both events, if they are made 
to stick, will mark a decided shift to the left in mainland 
South America. Dr Allende has reopened diplomatic 
relations with Cuba this week, and signed a trade agree¬ 
ment with North Korea. And General Torrez has 
announced that he is entirely sympathetic to the new 
regime in Chile ; of course, Bolivian politics are so erratic 
that it is difficult to tell whether he means anything 
concrete by that, or even whether he will still be in the 
presidential palace when Christmas comes around. 

It is still too early to judge Dr Allende, although the 
debate in foreign capitals about where he is likely to 
lead his country and perhaps the continent as a whole 
is more heated than ever. The deserted mansions of 
Santiago are the judgment of Chile’s moneyed people 
on the first marxist who has tried to rule them. Many 
of them have taken refuge in Argentina, the country 
that is likely to be the springboard for any attempt to 
reverse the verdict of the September elections. For' the 
moment. Dr Allende’s local enemies are keeping their 
heads down. The recent murder of 'the army chief, 
General Schneider (a man devoted to the principle of 
civilian rule), was almost certainly contrived by members 
of a right-wing faction. At any rate, the assassination 
was used by Dr Allende’s apologists as proof that the 
political right, not the left, poses the real threat of Chile’s 
democratic institutions. 


At this stage in the proceedings there may be some 
truth in that. Dr Allende has spoken fairly soberly in 
recent weeks, and he has promised to respect a consti¬ 
tution that has just been revised to provide new 
guarantees of the basic freedoms. But his electoral victory 
still poses a critical question : in the long run, will he 
remain loyal to thf system that gave him power ? The 
ruling coalition, which calls itself Unidad Popular, is 
dominated by Dr Allende’s own Socialist party and the 
Communist party, which has managed to seize control 
of most of the local committees, The leaders of both 
parties have always drawn a rigid mental distinction 
between ends and means. Their end is social revolution ; 
free elections were merely a convenient means of 
acquiring power. One Socialist manifesto made the point 
that “the alliances and compromises that the party 
will establish can be justified only to the extent that 
they contribute to its strategic objectives.” There it is, 
as clear as a warning flare. There are people in the 
Socialist party who are prepared to brush aside the 
parliamentary system if they find that that is necessary 
in order to attain their social goals. 

Of course, the next elections that will count are a 
long way off. The people will hot vote for congress 
until 1973, and Dr Allende can look forward to a six- 
year term. The municipal elections next April will 
probably serve only as a barometer of popular feeling. 
So everyone will have to wait for three .years to test the 
new government’s willingness; to let itself be voted out 
of office. It may be that, at the end of it. Dr A%nde 
will let himself be seduced by Machiavelns reasoning 
that “ whoever becomes the master of a city accustomed 


to freedom, and does not destroy it, may expect to be 
destroyed himself.” There are already unpleasant signs 
that the agents of Unidad Popular have gone some way 
towards muzzling the press. Even if Dr Allende is sincere 
•in his pledges, it is certain that the time will come 
when he will have to fend off the hard men among 
the Socialists and Conllmunists who do not want to put 
themselves to the test of a free election again. 

But Dr Allende has to be given his chance. And there 
are three things, that might hold him in check. The 
first is the precarious unity of his “ united front.” His 
first cabinet contains men from six parties, and they 
still nurture their mutual suspicions. He has three 
Socialists, three Communists, three Radicals, a, rebel 
Christian Democrat, a Popular Acdonist, and a brace 
of Social Democrats. He will need all the wit and energy 
of a coalition whip to get them to march in step. Second, 
he does not command a majority in congress. He depends 
on the Christian Democrats for that, and he is very 
conscious of the fact that, without their backing, he 
would not have been made president. For those reasons 
his reform programme will have to fit in with their 
ideas. Lasdy, he also has to contend with the background 
threat of army intervention. It is entirely probable that 
Dr Allende is planning to reshuffle the high command 
of the army and to gain personal control of the police 
—despite the fact that his defence minister (by agreement 
with the Christian Democrats) is drawn from the most 
moderate partner in the coalition, the Radical party. 
But it is likely that, until he has tightened his grip 
over the armed forces—it may take only six months—he 
will try to avoid doing anything that may bring the 
tanks out into the streets. 

On the other hand, Dr Allende has to satisfy the 
wild men in Unidad Popular. If he tries to do too 
much too fast, he may not only bring the economy 
tumbling down around his head, but plunge Chile into 
social chaos. There are good aiguments, for example, 
in favour of a more radical land reform programme 
than the last government managed to, introduce. But 
it must amount to something more effective and more 
orderly than simply giving the nod to the have-nots 
that the haciendas are up for grabs. Some of the poor 
already seem to have taken it into their heads that 
that is what Dr Allende’s election promises were all 
about. The trouble is that there are not enough men 
available to administer a sweeping land reform, so that 
any decision to proceed apace could end in a bloodbath 
as uncomprehending landholders shoot it out with 
squatters. 

What is happening in Chile and Bolivia, more than 
ten years after the Cuban revolution and two years after 
a left-wing military junta began its assault on foreign 
investors and the local oligarchy in Peru, is a signal 
to the outside world that the pressure for social change 
in Latin America is finding new outlets. It is important 
not to condemn these experknents but of hand. Latin 
America is exploring the alternatives to violent revolution. 
If popul^j; unrest canjbe panalised by men who are neither 
communists nor Utopians, that will be a" surer foundation 
for future stability than Mind reaction. 
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How electricity helped \&uxhaU 
put a stten<OT in the roof of the new Viva. 


Vauxhall’s new Viva has an added quietness. 
For some time now the Viva design team 
have been working towards the production of 
a quieter motor car, a car without the noise 
created by vibration and drumming. 

At first, sound-deadening pads were fixed to 
roof areas by impact adhesive. So far, so good, 
but... management soon found the factory 
floor stacked with smelly roof panels waiting to 
dry for the required six-hour period. That’s 


when Vauxhail turned to Electricity for help. 
Radyne Limited, as induction heating 
specialists, were called in, and soon developed 
a method of instantly fusing the silencing pads 
to the roof panels of the new car. The pads are 
placed in position on the roof panel, which 
is conveyed over a contoured, pancake-type 
induction coil. Electric power applied at a 
frequency of 3 kHz heats the panel uniformly 
to 200° C and the heat creates a permanent 


fused bond with the pad. The whole 
operation takes 30 seconds. So, thanks 
to Electricity, production now moves 
faster, workers stay cleaner, the air stays 
fresher and the lucky owner of today’s 
new Viva finds motoring a good deal 
quieter. Electricity can give you your 
own success stories: the first step—call 
in the Industrial Sales Engineer from 
your Electricity Board. 


ELECTRICITY-THE POWER IN INDUSTRY 

isLbtdfor free booklet! How to streamline methods... benefit from the latest cost-cutting techniques'. We have just published a booklet on Electricity's service to industry. It gives details of re- 
> oimlyMcveloped techniques , and examples of applications. Send for your free copy to: Electricity Council, Trafalgar Bttifmgp* * Charing Crou, London SWi. Telephone 01*930 6737, Telex 062x79. 
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BRITAIN 


Mr Heath's do-it-yourself 
anti-inflation kit 


Despite an increasingly sceptical press 
and a growing concern within his own 
party, Mr Heath continues to put all 
his faith in his long-term political and 
economic strategy to solve the problem 
of Britain’s wages-led inflation. Yet his 
sheer lack of defensiveness, both in the 
Commons and outside, offers the hope 
that his attitude is based on confidence 
in his own judgment rather than on a 
mere stubborn refusal to admit that 
he might have been wrong in his per¬ 
sistent condemnation of Mr Wilson’s 
attempts at a statutory wages policy. 
Indeed, at the Lord Mayor of London’s 
banquet on Monday, he claimed again 
that his strategy is “ not less an 
incomes policy because it is different 
from, and more constructive than, the 
policies which have been so described 
up to now." 

Unfortunately, Mr Heath does. not 
yet appear to be convincing many out¬ 
side the Tory party that such a policy 
is likely to be effective. And the doubts 
are not confined to economic commen¬ 



tators or Labour politicians. In the 
two-day economic debate in the Lords 
this week, two former Tory Chancel¬ 
lors, Lords Amory and Thomeycroft, 
were not quite so dismissive of a more 
conventional incomes policy as Mr 
Heath. Lord Amory, while supporting 
the Government’s present strategy, 
believed that “ sooner or later, not only 
this country but all other developed 
industrial countries will have to devise 
income policies which will provide at 
least an accepted framework of what 
is economically feasible at the time. . 
And although Lord Thorneycroft was 
not in favour of an immediate wage 
freeze, “ I am bound to say 1 would 
rather nobody ruled it out of court 
altogether yet.” 

There is no suggestion that Mr Heath 
is under pressure from his own col¬ 
leagues to do anything but stick to 
his present guns, but there can be no 
doubt that some ministers have been 
disappointed that the country has not 
accepted Mr Barber’s mini-budget of 
last month as the change of course that 
was intended. Instead of seeking the 
broad sweep of strategy, as Mr Heath 
insists the country should, there has 
been a good deal of nitpicking over 
Mr Barber's proposals, and, for the 
present, it has had no more dynamic 
effect than any previous budget which 
had no immediate effect on people’s 
pockets. And that is not wnat the 
country was’ looking for. 

Mr Meath, whatever he might assert 
to, the contrary, won the general 
election in the last few days of, the 
campaign because it was believed he 
could tackle inflatipn more quickly and, 
more effectively titan Mr Wilsop. Since 
then, Mr Hearn has made, no pretence 
that he believes that .inflation could, 
or should, be broqght under cpntrdljhy 
short-term measures. If that is hot 


what most people want to hear, he 
has at least convinced them that that 
is what He intends. So much so that 
when the Minister of Agriculture, Mr 
Prior, told the Commons on Tuesday 
that food prices had fallen by i per 
cent since the election the incredulity 
of the Labour Opposition was almost 
universally supported by the popular 
newspapers the next day. 

The country, which has been con¬ 
ditioned since the war to look to its 
government for economic salvation, is 
not adapting quickly or easily to a 
prime minister who says, in effect: if 
you want to curb inflation, you curb 
it. Or as he put it at Monday’s 
banquet: “ The cry was once— 4 set the 
people free.’ Today I say to the people 
—‘ the freedom is yours, but yours to 
use aright’.” Mr Heath will need to 
work very hard to put that idea across. 
And he must try to do it in face of 
a press which is very largely determined 
not to fall into the same error it made 
at the beginning of Mr Wilson’s 
premiership, and give the new prime 
minister too much benefit of the doubt. 
If Mr Heath’s Government follows 
Labour’s early abysmal economic 
example and ends up by being 
unnecessarily severe because it delayed 
the necessary measures too long, it will 
not be able to claim that it was not 
warned. 

Commn market _ 

Labour lines up 

It cannot be claimed that the common 
market debate within Britain is in any 
way keeping pace with the negotiations 
in Brussels, but what debate there, is 
continues to be yery lopsided* Those 
who are oppose^ to Britain's entry need 
show no restraint, for, they would be 
opposed whatever the terms offered, 
while the supporters of entry are, in, 
the . main, top anxious to demonstrate 
that they pre pot advocating acceptance 
on. any terms to launch an all-out 
.campaign for ppblic support. 1 , But, 
bepiwte there may Well be only a.jfcprt 
period .between ■ the . time,, when the 
outcome of die negotiations is bro$d|y 
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Wilson: free vote ; Crossman: conference recall ; Benn: referendum 


known and the vote in Parliament, the 
leaders of both political parties are 
keeping anxious tabs on the way their 
followers are already beginning to line 
up. 

Because ex-cabinet ministers have 
more freedom of expression now that 
they are in opposition, the Labour 
party appears to be the more divided, 
and there the argument, for the 
moment, is primarily over the way the 
decision should be reached. At the 
weekend, Mr Wedgwood Benn, spurn¬ 
ing the rather more famous admonition 
once given to the electors of} Bristol, 
called a press conference to issue a 
statement calling for a referendum. Mr 
Benn is a great one for participation. 
But the tactics of Mr Richard Crossman 
and his friends, who are opposed to 
Britain’s entry, are rather more astute. 
They want the Labour party conference 
to meet again before the vote in 
Parliament is taken. 

They may get their wish if the 
negotiations are not sewn up before 
Parliament recesses in late July or early 
August, and, with Mr Jones and Mr 
Scanlon leading the two laigest unions, 
it is hard to see a pro-market resolution 
being adopted bv the Labour confer¬ 
ence. But the technical problems of 
calling a special conference at short 
notice are almost insoluble, and the 
demand for such a conference would 
probablv be rejected whichever way 
it was thought the vote might go. 

The way the parliamentary Labour 
partv will vote will, in any event, be 
decided bv Labour MPs themselves. 
The present tally shows about 70 
Labour MPs as unqualified opponents 
of British entry, with about 60 in favour 
and 150 or so in various stages of 
uncertaintv. There is a small pro-market 
majority in the shadow cabinet (includ¬ 
ing Mr Wedgwood Benn) and there is 
ra, reason to believe that Mr Wilson 
v * ews * n an Y way since 
fW party conference at Black¬ 
pool. tfpour could, therefore, save Mr 
Heath {jurist any rebellion in his own 


party. 

What is inconceivable is that Mr 
Wilson would run the risk of splitting 
his party irretrievably by putting on the 
whips. What Mr Wilson is most 
likely to do is to employ his old 
technique of encouraging his party, 
through a series of marathon meetings, 
to talk itself into a state of near 
exhaustion, and then suggest that there 
should be a free vote. He would then 
appeal to the Government to do the 
same. Mr Heath could hardly agree 
to that, but Mr Wilson’s tactics should 
ensure that the Tory anti-marketeers 
get their maximum vote into Mr Jay’s 
lobby, and Labour might wind up 
looking the more divided but rather 
more democratic party. 

The way the Labour party would 
divide on a free vote might depend 
more on the domestic political climate 
than on the terms offered in Brussels. 
The hardliners on both sides would 
follow their hearts, or their heads, come 
what may. But if there was still bitter¬ 
ness over the industrial relations bill, 
or the economic situation was bad, the 
waverers would be encouraged to settle 
for a bash against the Government. 
Indeed it is not difficult to visualise a 
situation arising next summer, particu¬ 
larly if public opinion has not turned 
in favour of the common market, where 
it would take considerable courage for 
Labour MPs to support the Govern¬ 
ment in a Commons vote. The tempta¬ 
tion for Mr Wilson to play it rough 
over the EEC could be consideiable, 
particularly if Mr Powell had decided 
to pay off old scores with Mr Heath. 
But the probability remains that even 
if the worst should happen for the 
Government both economically and 
politically, Mr Wilson would remain 
firmly in favour of a free vote. Short¬ 
term tactical considerations would 
favour it, and so would the longer term 
interests of the Labour party. And, be¬ 
sides, it is very hard to believe that Mr 
Wilson sees any future for a British 
Labour government outside the EEC. 


Race relations 

Counting black 

For years the Department of Employ¬ 
ment and Productivity has kept statis¬ 
tics of the number of Commonwealth 
immigrants among the unemployed and 
has made them available to anyone 
who asked for them. This month, it 
changed its means of identifying immi¬ 
grants from discreet pencil marks to 
the use of green stickers on individual 
cards. A Sunday newspaper ran a story 
about it and some West Indian and 
Asian spokesmen claimed that their 
people were being made scapegoats, 
and expressed fears that the system 
could be used to pick individuals for 
repatriation. Although the DEP’s pur¬ 
pose is entirely benign, it is not easy 
to convince the people concerned that 
their fears are unjustified. The only 
answer is not to abandon the stickers 
but to be entirely open about their 
use and to explain the reasons for 
them. The fact is that without some 
such means of identification, it would 
be impossible to compile the statistics, 
which represent one of the few indica¬ 
tors of the economic prosperity of the 
coloured population. 

So far as those figures go they are 
encouraging. Immigrant unemploy¬ 
ment usually rises and falls in line 
with national trends, although through 
most of the 1960s the greater the total 
unemployment, the larger the propor¬ 
tion of Commonwealth immigrants in 
it. This no longer seems to be true. 
For instance, last month the figure of 
10,531 unemployed Commonwealth 
workers was 1.7 per cent of all 
unemployed, compared with 12,327 
and 2.4 per cent in October, 1968, 
when total unemployment was about 
100,000 lower. But present figures, of 
course, show nothing of unemployment 
among immigrant workers as a separate 
group, or how long they remain job¬ 
less, or how many are school leavers 
still looking for work. 

Sexshops 

Brave barriers and 
strange devices 

For all her undoubted physical attrac¬ 
tion and her winning ways, Miss Ann 
Summers has failed to win the heart 
of Birmingham—dr the hearts of 
Birmingham's city councillors, at any 
rate. To describe the response to her 
proclaimed intention to open a sex 
supermarket there as cool would be a 


The shop that came in from the cold 
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Summers seeks to serve 

distortion. The response, in fact, has 
been very warm, not to say passionate. 

Miss Summers opened her first sex- 
shop at Marble Arch, London, two 
months ago, a place where everything 
the sex enthusiast might desire and 
some he (or she) might not have even 
imagined are on open display in an 
atmosphere of soft carpets and sweet 
music. It is Miss Summers’s ambition 
to liberate the British from the notion 
that aids to the enjoyment of sex are 
to be bought only in furtive, under-the- 
counter manner in leery Soho. She 
claims great success for her initial 
venture. 

But London is London, and Birming¬ 
ham, as anyone who has ever been 
there will know, is Birmingham, a city 
with a taste for pre-Raphaelites and a 
strong line in public morality. There 
was recently, it must be admitted, an 
aberration on the part of two council¬ 
lors who proposed a municipal-run 
brothel, but the true spirit of Birming¬ 
ham is epitomised in the formidable 
figure of Councillor Mrs Nora Hinks, 
who is among the leaders of the cam¬ 
paign to prevent Miss Summers setting 
up in business in the city. Mrs Hinks 
says there is right and there is wrong, 
and in her view a sex supermarket is 
unquestionably, irredeemably wrong. 
Mrs Hinks represents the majority view 
of the council. Mrs Hinks, it should 
be noted, is a Liberal of what might 
be called the Wallace Lawler school; 
the gritty, no-nonsense Mr Lawler, who 
lost his seat in the Commons at the 
last general election, is another council¬ 
lor who has raised his voice against 
this threat of corruption from London. 
The only firm supporters of the pro¬ 
posed sexshop are four councillors who 
went to look at the London shop for 
themselves and apparently liked what 
they saw. These four are also Liberals, 
but not of the Lawler school. 
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Mrs Hinks and her colleagues are 
campaigning to prevent the sexshop 
from opening. They are supported by 
such impressive-sounding bodies as the 
Standing Conference of Women’s 
Organisations of Birmingham and 
District, who have appealed to the Lord 
Mayor. The Birmingham Post 
organised a petition against the 11 porn 
shop.” Public meetings have been 
held ; the peripatetic sage, Malcolm 
Muggeridge, no less, came to deliver 
his blessing up8n the campaign. 

Miss Summers was anything but 
daunted. She has presented herself to 
Birmingham, holding a press con¬ 
ference, offering tea to councillors and 
cocktails to the city’s MPs. She smiles 
prettily and assures the world she wants 
to be friends with everyone. But she 
makes clear that whether or not she 
is accepted as a friend, Mrs Hinks or 
no Mrs Hinks, she is determined to 
open her sexshop. Nor is she all alone. 
The Council of Christian Churches has 
found itself unshocked by her proposal, 
and Birmingham’s Dial-a-Sermon ser¬ 
vice positively supports it. 

Provided she can find the right 
property in the city, Miss Summers 
seems certain to go ahead, and the city 
council has no powers to stop her. Her 
opponents have expressed the hope that 
Parliament will pass legislation to 
thwart her, or that the Home Secretary 
’ will do something. They are most likely 
to be disappointed, and, with Birming¬ 
ham fallen at her feet, Miss Ann 
Summers will march on in her ambition 
to open 50 sexshops, bringing joy to 
deprived Britons. But who wants to 
admit they are deprived ? 

Cardiff _ 

Some day, never ? 

A public inquiry opened in Cardiff 
on Tuesday into the city council’s plan 
to redevelop 300 choice acres in the 
commercial centie of the Welsh capital. 
The plan, estimated to cost at least 
£48 million at current prices, and 
claimed to be the largest provincial 
development scheme, is strongly 
opposed. It envisages a mixture of 
shops, offices and leisure facilities, 
attractively packaged around pedes¬ 
trian precincts and multi-storey car 
parks. 

It has taken what the corporation 
describes as “17 wearisome years” 
to reach this stage. Those years 
have seen, predictably, a last accumu¬ 
lation of paper, including a transport 
and development study commissioned 


from Professor Colin Buchanan and 
his partners. It is on this study that 
die plan chiefly relies for justification. 
Buchanan saw the need for a major 
road development linking the south of 
the city centre to Cardiff’s northern 
suburbia. The objectors say that 
rebuilding of the central area is 
inseparable from the making of this 
“ hook ” road. The essence of their 
argument is that any development 
requiring such a road, which would 
add at least £20 million to the bill 
and involve the demolition of some 
1,500 houses, while blighting many 
more, is undesirable. 

Execution of the plan is the joint 
responsibility of the local authority 
and Ravenseft Properties Ltd, a sub¬ 
sidiary of Land Securities. This com¬ 
pany was chosen after a selection 
procedure based on a brief formulated 
to conform to the guidelines of 
Buchanan’s study. According to Coun¬ 
cillor David Purnell, the then chair¬ 
man of the planning committee, the 
detailed plans which emerged from the 
partnership “ so far departed from the 
original brief sent to four separate 
development companies that, short of 
facing the appalling prospect of re¬ 
advertisement, one can no longer be 
certain that the council is obtaining 
the best possible deal in a competitive 
sense.” He resigned his chairmanship 
but the plans were passed. 

The Buchanan study found against 
any proposals to increase substantially 
either office or shopping space in the 
central area. The current plan would 
mean increasing shopping space there 
by some 20 per cent and office accom¬ 
modation by more than 25 per cent. 
The plan’s opponents make emotional 
capital out of this expansion of com¬ 
mercially profitable undertakings. 
Their arguments gain attention by 
being put by Mr Ted Rowlands, who, 
until he lost his seat at the general 
election, was a popular minister of 
state at the Welsh Office, holding 
responsibility for planning applica¬ 
tions. 

At best, it will be several months 
before Mr Peter Thomas, Secretary of 
State for Wales, announces his decision 
on the inquiry, and several years 
•before any significant building could 
be completed. The central area of 
Cardiff has been sterilised for 17 
years by the lack of a develop¬ 
ment plan. As the dereliction and 
decay spreads there is increasing 
support for the conclusion that almost 
anything would be better than many 
more years of decay. 
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TH E WO RLD International Report 



Fram-Josef counts fingers , Bavarian votes and the chances of stopping Willy 


The line is drawn at last 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


The Oder-Neisse line, that 25-year-old 
provisional frontier between Germany 
and Poland, was accepted as inviolable 
and permanent this week when 
a painfully negotiated treaty was 
initialled by the foreign ministers of 
Warsaw and Bonn. Along with the rest 
of the world most Germans seem to be 
thankful that one of the possible 
hazards to peace in Europe is being 
removed. 

Though east Germany recognised the 
permanence of its eastern border with 
Poland 20 years ago it was not until 
Wednesday (appropriately the German 
Protestants’ annual day of penitence 
and prayer) that the west Germans 
gave their unreserved recognition to the 
finality of the Oder-Neisse line. Willy 
Brandt is thinking of going to 
Warsaw early in December to sign the 
treaty himself. The chancellor’s hesita¬ 
tion to commit himself has been due 
chiefly to the Poles’ leisurely approach 


towards opening normal diplomatic 
relations between the two governments. 

The treaty writes off 39,000 square 
miles of the territory of the former 
Reich, an area once occupied by some 
six million Germans. This irrecoverable 
loss has long been expected and 
accepted by all Germans save a few 
thousand unadaptable older refugees 
and old-fashioned patriotic nationalists. 
The younger refugees and their children 
are for the most part comfortably 
assimilated in west Germany. They 
neither expect nor want to go back. 
Along with an obvious majority of 
Germans they appreciate that, even if 
it were possible, it would be repeating 
a wrong to expel the io million or so 
Poles who have settled in the “ western 
territories,” many of them uprooted 
once before from the 69,000 square 
miles of eastern Poland which was 
grabbed by the Soviet Union. 

The refugees are not mentioned in 


the treaty’s preamble and five clauses. 
In a separate letter the Polish govern¬ 
ment promises to allow an undefined 
number of Poles of German origin to 
resettle with relatives in west Germany. 
The treaty itself renounces force as a 
means of settling disputes and pledges 
the signatories to develop normal 
relations. There are good grounds for 
believing that the two governments 
have agreed orally to promote their 
present trade missions into full 
embassies once the treaty has been 
ratified. 

What is worrying non-communists 
who have been following the tortuous 
and secretive progress of Bonn’s Ost - 
politik is that the west Germans seem 
to he getting dangerously little security 
in return for their large concessions. 
True, Herr Brandt has pulled off his 
treaties with Moscow and Warsaw 
without having to recognise the 
Democratic Republic formally as an 
irrevocably separate German state. But 
that is a negative gain. In the four- 
power talks on west Berlin, Moscow’s 
insistence that west Berlin is a “ separate 
political entity” is still impeding the 
start of practical negotiations. 

A little more give from east 
European capitals could assure Herr 
Brandt of the convincing parliamentary 
majority both he and they would like 
for ratification of his- Ost politik. 
The Berlin impasse apart, Germans who 
approve recognition of the Oder-Neisse 
frontier are nonetheless disappointed at 
the Polish government’s reluctance to 
talk openly about the number of ethnic 
Germans who would like to leave 
Poland for good. (The two national 
Red Cross organisations put the number 
of applications they have received at 
about 200,000.) Nor do they under¬ 
stand why Mr Gomulka expects the 
German chancellor to go to Warsaw 
before a west German embassy has 
been opened there. 

The opponents of the treaty and of 
Ostpolitik in general are certainly 
vociferous. They were out in full force 
this week in Bavaria, where 7J million 
qualified voters are due to elect a new 
state parliament on Sunday. The 
Christian Social Union, the brash 
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BEA Cargo announce 
their new fast lanes to Europe 


We have three kinds of fast lanes to Europe. 
One very fast lane takes express deliveries of j 
things like newspapers and medical supplies. A 
Another kind of fast lane uses automatic 
conveyors and electronic eyes to read labels |B 
and route and allocate cargoes immediately Xm 
for flight. Jh 

And a third kind of fast lane takes very A 85 
bulky sizes and awkward kinds of cargo. J^~ 
With air cargo, of course, speed in /jss=jSk 
handling is only as good as the /^iHHpppl 

reliability of the handling system. /AJjjhA 
So at Cargocentre Europe yffi j 

there are reliable human 
controls over and above the \ g9ppgg£9 

speedy automatic conveyors. 

There are human hands to IDMjiUBHDl 

control the automatic ones. jjaHajgBffl 

and human eyes to keep / fl~T"T 

an eye on the electronic /A 

announce our new 

Americas, Africa, i n wiaitim miX Jffl BlB 

Australia and the \r A/0 jjE 

Far East. Because WM jBKKxMmlfBi 


■■liUHWKRIlf/ 


we now tranship your air cargo to 
any other airline at London 
Airport over a distance of no more 

f han 1,000 yards. Or just next 
loor to BOAC. Compared with 
the 5t miles your cargo often 
had to travel before. 

As far as we’re concerned, all 
this is only a beginning. 

We're determined to make 
air cargo handling at London 
t Airport achieve new heights of - 
speed and reliability. And to 
follow this up with matched 
systems on the Continent 
~e 5a \ of Europe. 
m^uil As an earnest of our 
■| intent, we’ve spent £6 
ft "RJilA l million on our fast lanes 
to an ^ ^ rom Europe. 

We hope you won’t be • 
islow to take full 
■If advantageofthem. 



/SV im 


Puts you first in Europe 
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Toyota gives you a glimpse 
of the shape of things to come. 



The design study above is one of 
the most popular exhibits of Toyota's 
conducted Works tour. The EX-III is 
Toyota Technical Center's concept of 
what your high-speed touring car of 
the none-too-distant future will look 
like. This mock-up helps Toyota's 
designers and engineers to decide on 
the best shape to carry you in safety 
and comfort. 

The EX-III is a concrete example of 



Toyota's determination to maintain 
its leadership through intensive en¬ 
deavours on track and bench. The 
, many new ideas tested out in EX-III 
. and othpr prototypes mean that your 
new Toyota will be better-looking, 
more convenient and exciting and 
serve you better than ever before. 

Toyota... the car that gives you 
more of the things you've always 
wanted. 


TOYOTA 
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Bavarian counterpart of the national 
Christian Democratic Union has been 
the sole governing party in Bavaria 
since 1962, holding 110 of the 204 seats 
in the last Landtag. Its chairman, the 
redoubtable Franz-Josef Strauss, is con- 
fident it will not lose its absolute 
majority on Sunday. 

In the last Landtag election in 
1966 the Social Democrats won 35.8 
per cent of the poll. The Free 
Democrats failed to get into the 
Bavarian Landtag four years ago and 
may fail again ; in Bavaria, parties have 
to take the peculiar hurdle of polling 
10 per cent in at least one administra¬ 
tive district. But the Free Democrats 
have been much encouraged by their 
unexpected success in Hesse a fortnight 
ago, where they did win 10 per cent. 

Herr Strauss and his supporters are 
hoping to be able to exploit success in 
Bavaria eventually to destroy the 
majority of the ruling coalition in the 
Bundestag. “ What we want,” he has 
been declaring in his election speeches, 
“ is a clear victory in Bavaria for the 
battle in Bonn.” Unhappily for the 
party’s prospects the Christian Social 
Union leaders have been tricked by one 
of the Free Democrat deputies in Bonn 
(a member of the gov ernment coalition, 
whose majority is only six) into disclos¬ 
ing the unedifying lengths to which 
they are prepared to go to persuade 
Free Democrats to cross the floor of 
the house. But the deceit practised by 
the deputy in question, Herr Karl 
Geldner, a master baker from Bavaria, 
has scarcely helped the Free Democrats 
either. Worrying about their political 
enemies outside the Federal Republic, 
west German politicians are too often 
inclined to neglect dangers to demo¬ 
cracy of their own making. 

France _ 

Hors d'oeuvre for 
the regions 

There is a whiff of revolution in the air 
in France—not violent * but silent, 
according to M. Chgban-Delmas, the 
prime minister. The essence of the new 
revolution is regional reform, or rather 
regional economic development within 
the central framework. In a speech at 
the end of October at Lyons President 
Pompidou developed his ideas for. 
giving local areas “ greater flexibility,, 
freedom and responsibility.*’ 

It was also at Lyons that General 
de Gaulle, in March; 1967, declared 
that the old ascendancy of centralised 
government in France was no longer 
justified. But the manner and the 



Pompidou will break no speed limits 


content of M. Pompidou’s proposals, 
plus his wily flattery of local grandees, 
are very different from the steps that 
led the general to defeat by referendum 
in April, 1969. 

First, there is no mention of reform¬ 
ing the senate. General de Gaulle 
wanted to transform half of it into an 
economic and social assembly, chosen 
by trade unions and professional bodies, 
thus undermining the role of the 
electoral college made up of local 
councillors and mayors. Second, M. 
Pompidou’s style is disarming, not lofty. 
There is no hint of arbitrary decrees, 
more of financial inducements for 
modernising local government. In this 
way it is hoped to rearrange the present 
units into bigger groups, to be called 
regions, in order to stimulate economic 
activity, provide greater employment 
and check the drain of people into the 
great conurbations. 

The first stage of the redistribution 
of power between Paris and the 
provinces will begin on January 1st, 
when ten of France’s 95 departments 
will be given new economic powers 
over the building of roads, schools and 
hospitals. The prefects of these depart¬ 
ments will get money from Paris but 
will be able to decide themselves how 
it is to be spent. The regions will elect 
their own assemblies from the present 
councils of departments and urban 
representation on the regional councils 
will increase at the expense of the rural 
Communes. This seems sensible enough 
in a country 'where, out of 38,000 
communes, 24,000 have fewer than 500 
inhabitants. ; 

The aim, as M. Chaban-Delmas 
(who is mayor of Bordeaux as v?ell as 
prime minister) has pointed out, is to 


narrow the gap between the admini¬ 
strators and the administered. It is also 
meant to increase the capacity of 
local authorities to take decisions with¬ 
out wailing for permission from Paris 
before a brick is laid, and in turn to 
deprive them of countless opportunities 
to blame Paris for everything that goes 
wrong or is not done. 

These plans do not go nearly far 
enough, according to M. J-J Servan- 
Schreiber, the government’s most active 
non-communist critic. In a speech 
this week he said that their effect will 
be to increase the power of the prefect 
of an enlarged department at the 
expense of the mayors of the towns. He 
argued that the competence of the 
regional assembly should be enlarged 
to include planning and investment 
schemes, labour legislation, higher edu¬ 
cation and nature conservancy. 

But the government, mindful of the 
weaknesses of the Italian regional 
experiment, is not disposed to go any¬ 
thing like as far as this. Its caution has 
won widespread approval, especially 
from the local authorities themselves. 
But Vappetit vient en mangeant . As the 
meal progresses, the desire for more 
autonomy will have to be satisfied. 

Italy _ 

Mafia time-bomb 

FROM OUR ROME C0*RIRBS<P0N'D6NT 

A big scandal linking the Mafia with 
the Christian Democrat party is about 
to explode. Or maybe not. As always 
when the Mafia is concerned the 
explosion could be averted. But the 
Italian government is in such a weak 
position already—it will fall if the 
second version of its finance bill misses 
its parliamentary deadline—that the 
effect of stifling the scandal could be 
even more damaging to Signor 
Colombo’s coalition than facing a 
showdown. 

The basic question is how far the 
national secretariat of the Christian 
Democrat party is prepared to back 
those Palermo party leaders who are 
alleged to have dealings with the Mafia. 
Signor Vito Ciancimino, the newly 
elected mayor of Palermo, was accused 
by the parliamentary anti-Mafia com¬ 
mission, and last week by the chief 
of police, of having got rich while 
assessor of public works by giving 
many building permits to a ring 
supported by the Mafia. The local 
party leader is Signor Giovanni Gioia, 
whose influence in Sicily is enormous 
and whose readiness to make use of 
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the Mafia in local politics has gone 
unchallenged right up until today. 

But now the internal conflict 
between factions of the Christian 
Democrat party is intensified by the 
approaching elections for a new 
president of Italy. The Palermo party 
leaders concerned belong to the 
faction led by Signor Fanfani, now 
president of the senate and one of the 
two men tipped to succeed President 
Saragat next year. They got their feet 
into the door of Sicilian politics years 
ago when Signor Fanfani was party 
secretary in Rome and have since 
dominated regional politics by every 
means in their power. Their influence 
is now challenged. And Signor Fanfani 
himself is clearly as much embarrassed 
by their goings-on as beholden to them 
for their support. 

Signor Fanfani's rival for the 
presidency is Signor Moro, the minister 
for foreign affairs, who will stand as 
candidate of the “ greater left,” an 
alignment that includes left-wing 
Christian Democrats, Socialists and 
Communists. This new grouping, 
which stands a good chance of winning 
the presidential election and might 
also eventually succeed the present 
centre-left 1 coalition government, is 
having the effect of pushing Signor 
Fanfani towards the right. The 
Christian Democrat party secretary, 
Signor Forlani, whose position carries 
more real power than that of any 
minister, is a member of the Fanfani 
faction. And Signor Forlani has not 
as yet responded to the various 
appeals made to him by left-wingers 
in the party to disavow the local 
Palermo leaders. 

These political ramifications explain 
why the Mafia in Sicily, which flour¬ 
ished on drugs and other illicit trades, 
has become so powerful and so 
impudent. It also explains why' seven 
years of fact-finding by the anti-Mafia 
commission has produced tons of 
documentation but no concrete results 
at all. Last week the commission sent 
its president and his aides to Palermo 
to look into the two latest Mafia 
crimes. In Palermo the commission 
gave a press conference in which it 
announced that it would soon reveal 
names that would rock the establish¬ 
ment in Sicily if not in Rome. But 
when asked to produce these names, 
the commission's president, a Christian 
Democrat, hedged : “ We must inform 
parliament first ... in the spring.” 

The two latest crimes were the kid¬ 
napping and suspected murder of a 
journalist, Signor Mauro de Mauro, 
September, and the “execution ” of 


a small-time Mafia agent in his 
hospital bed in Palermo last month. 
Signor de Mauro was a staff corres¬ 
pondent on a communist evening 
paper, l 3 Ora, and an expert on the 
Mafia. He was kidnapped on Septem¬ 
ber 16th and has never been heard of 
since. Nobody quite knows why but 
his wife and friends assume that he 
had unearthed the secret dealings 
between the Mafia and some import¬ 
ant figure. 

The anti-Mafia commission has now 
returned to Rome and still no names 
have been mentioned. If the Com¬ 
munist members of the commission 
know anything, they are not talking* 
In the present intricate state of Italian 
politics, the Communists have no wish 
to attack the Christian Democrats 
with whom they are on the verge of 
a new rapport. But an anti-Mafia 
Commission which has done nothing 
in seven years, which says it knows 
but will not speak, which promises a 
conflagration and lets off a damp 
squib, simply makes the Italian 
government's credibility gap that much 
wider. 

Spain _ 

Please, is anybody 
listening ? 

FROM OUR SPAIN CORRESPONDENT 

The trial of 16 Basque nationalists, 
twice postponed but now due any day, 
has sparked off widespread agitation 
throughout Spain. Although military 
tribunals regularly churn out stiff 
prison sentences for opponents of the 
regime, the trial to be held in Burgos 
is different. The prosecution will 
demand death sentences on six of the 
accused. They are alleged to have 
helped the gunmen who killed the 


head of the secret police in San 
Sebastian two years ago. Not only has 
this spurred university students to defy 
the police again by holding illegal 
assemblies, but it has encouraged the 
workers’ commissions to enter the 
political field. 

These commissions are illegal 
alliances of industrial workers, railway- 
men and bank clerks and other white- 
collar workers ; their organisers include 
Catholics, communists and socialists. 
They are supported and sometimes 
advised by left-wing lawyers, academics 
and other professional men. They 
began life as unofficial trade unions. 
Two years ago they were confidently 
preparing big demonstrations against 
the government's new labour law. A 
few weeks later, after Franco had 
declared a state of emergency, they 
were in ruins and most of their leaders 
were imprisoned or in hiding. It took 
more than a year to rebuild them. 

Several developments—including the 
government's succession arrangements 
and President Nixon’s flattery of 
General Franco—have tended to unite 
the opposition in recent months. This 
has helped the workers' commissions. 
The police won them support too, by 
shooting three workers in Granada at 
the end of July. Autumn brought a 
crop of political trials and, after 
months of hesitation, the government 
presented its revised labour law to the 
Cortes, Spain's largely nominated 
parliament. 

The revision of the labour law is 
mainly a public-relations operation : it 
will ease Spain’s present syndical strait- 
jacket by only an inch or two. Workers 
and employers will still be obliged to 
join the official “vertical” unions 
which will remain under government 
control: their president will, it is true, 
be elected, but only after he has been 
proposed by the minister for syndical 



It was a pretty peaceful protest by thkse Madrid students 
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Two things about the way we make our 
watches that haven’t changed 
since we started. 


We’ve introduced a lot of 
technical innovations into 
the watchmaking world. 

Like the world’s first fully- 
waterproof watch. 

The world’s first success¬ 
ful automatic watch. And 
the world’s first wristWatch 
chronometer. 

But one thing we’ve never 
changed. 

Rolex craftsmanship: 
work lovingly carried out by 
skilful hands. 

Naturally, this kind of 
work takes a long time. 

Which is why it still takes 
us over a year to make each 
Rolex. 

Take, for example, the Oyster 
case-itself a Rolex invention. 

This has to be carved out of one 
solid block of surgical stainless 
steel, or 18 ct. gold, so that it con¬ 
tains no seams which could let in 
water under pressure. 

Another Rolex invention which 
helps to make each of our Oyster 
chronometers so waterproof is the 
Rolex-patentedTwinlock Winding 
Crown. 

We perform 38 separate opera¬ 
tions on thisWinding Crown alone. 
These are necessary because the 
Crown works exactly like a sub¬ 
marine hatch: actually screwing 
down onto the Oyster case. 



The crystal on our watches is 
an exclusive feature, too. 

Because Rolex craftsmanship 
ensures that each Oyster case and 
crystal are made to such a fine de¬ 
gree of accuracy that each crystal 
clasps onto the lip of its case, mak¬ 
ing it actually grip tighter under 
pressure. 

The movement all these safety 
features are there to protect is 
called the Perpetual. 

This is a hand-tuned rotor self¬ 
winding movement. 

And we pay for each chrono¬ 
meter mb vement to be tested by 



one of the Official Swiss 
Institutes for Chronometer 
Tests. 

Here they subject it to 15 
days and nights in ovens, 
in refrigerators, in various 
wrist positions, checking 
its accuracy to the nth 
degreeiat each stage,before 
awarding it their carefully- 
guarded title of 'Chrono¬ 
meter.' 

Rolex bracelets are also 
made mostly by hand. 

On the claspof the brace¬ 
let you’ll recognise the dis¬ 
tinctive shape of the Rolex 
Crown. 

Maybe now you under¬ 
stand just how much craftsman¬ 
ship is involved during the year it 
takes to make each Rolex. 

Which is why a man like Sir 
Francis Chichester was able to 
rely on one during his solo voyage 
around the world. 

And why racing driver 
Jackie Stewart wears one. 

And why Rolex is the official 
watch of Pan American Airways, 
and the divers of many of the 
world’s navies. 

And why we feel justified in 
saying that each Rolex earns the 
recognition it enjoys. 

Each Rolex earns the 
recognition it enjoys. 
You know the feeling. 

% 

ROLEX 

of Geneva 

Pictured: the Rolex Datejust, Abo available 
in statnlsss steel, with matching bracebt., 
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That's The New Otani. 

A hotel that stands tall into the space age. 

But has its foundations firmly planted in 400 years of 
Japanese history. 

Atop its revolving sky lounge roof 
all Japan lies to the horizon. 

Below you walk through the feudal history of Japan 
amongst the beauty of a 400-year-old 
classical Japanese garden. 

The New Otani. Truly a representative of 
today's Japan. 

The very best of two worlds. 



The best of two worlds 
... Isn't that why you're going to JapanT 


Kiofccho, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan Tel: 265-1111 Telex HTLOTANI TK4719 Cable Address: HOTELNEWOTANI TOKYO 

t 
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affairs. Other unions—and strikes—will 
still be illegal. The new law has been 
condemned by the International Con¬ 
federation of Free Trade Unions and 
a Spanish episcopal commission for 
social affairs. 

The workers’ commissions decided 
to test their strength by proclaiming 
November 3rd a day of strikes and 
demonstrations for a political amnesty 
and free trade unions. This was their 
first major political initiative and the 
authorities deployed massive forces of 
armed police and civil guards in 
industrial and residential areas. 
Between 30,000 and 50,000 workers 
responded—mainly in Madrid, Cata¬ 
lonia and the north. The police made 
about 100 arrests, some of which pro¬ 
voked further strikes. The arrest of an 
art critic who had supported the coni' 
missions led 50 artists and poets to 
“ occupy " the Goya room in the Prado 
until the police expelled them. 

The movement nowhere resembled a 
general strike. But militants of the 
workers' commissions say November 3rd 
was a useful rehearsal for the bigger 
strikes and demonstrations they sa\ are 
bound to come. 

S^ria 

Yes, no, yes—yes, 
it was a coup 

When is a coup not a coup ? If there 
is an answer the Syrians should have 
it. Since General Zaim set the ball 
rolling by seizing power in Damascus 
2i years ago, Syria has been plagued 
by successive political upheavals, both 
bloody and bloodless. The latest in the 
series has been an unusuallv long- 
winded affair. A month ago the minis¬ 
ter of defence, General Hafez Assad, 
began flexing his muscles to demons¬ 
trate that he was determined to cut 
back the power of his former colleague, 
ex-General Salah Jadid, the strong 
inan of the civilian wing of the ruling 
Baath party. The immediate result was 
the resignation of Dr Nureddin al 
Atassi as president and prime minister. 

As in Februarv, 1969, when Assad 
first challenged Jadid and his followers, 
the party congress met to thrash out a 
solution. It reached a compromise in 
1969. Rut this time, after a fortnight's 
argument, it came down on the side 
of the civilians. General Assad acted 
quickly. The next day, November 
13th, his troops occupied Damascus 
radio station and newspaper offices, a 
guard was put on Dr Atassi, in 
liospital for a minor operation, and 
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Enter Assad, on top for today 


General Jadid was arrested. The word 
went out: another coup in Syria. 

But was it a coup ? Doubts grew as 
the inevitable communique, damning 
the past and promising a new future, 
failed to appear. In Beirut rumours 
multiplied. Assad,, it was said, was 
trying to persuade Atassi to head a new 
government ; “ students, peasants and 
workers ” were staging demonstrations, 
and planning strikes, in favour of 
Jadid. But on November 16th the 
statement came. It bore no signature. 
The ruling party had a new provisional 
command to replace Jadid and his 
men ; the party congress would meet 
to choose its permanent leaders ; a 
“ national front ” under Baathist 
leadership would be formed and, within 
three months, a “ people’s council.” 

The significance of the communique 
was what it left out. For once there 
was no call for a “ popular war of 
liberation,” no reiteration of Syria’s 
rejection of the Security Council reso¬ 
lution of November, 1967, and no 
attacks on imperialism. It stated that 
Syria would seek a place in the 
planned federation of Egypt, Sudan 
and Libya. Within 24 hours the new 
Syrian leaders had received the 
blessing of Libya’s Colonel Qaddafi. 

On Wednesday new leaders were 
named. The prime minister and party 
boss will be General Assad himself and 
the president will be Mr Ahmed 
Kathib, a former head of the teachers’ 
union and a political unknown. The 
cabinet his yet to be appointed but it 
is expected to include men who favour 
stronger links with Egypt. 

This would please all Arab govern¬ 
ments but is likely to cause new 
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concern in Israel. If peace negotiations 
get off the ground, the Syrians might 
include themselves by accepting the 
Security Council resolution. This would 
raise the question of Israel’s with¬ 
drawal from the Golan Heights. On 
the other hand, if the negotiations 
remain blocked, General Assad will 
want to see Syrian forces playing their 
full part on Israel’s eastern front. One 
of his main arguments against his 
opponents in the Syrian Baath party 
was that they had turned their backs 
on the Arab war against Israel in order 
to concentrate on ideology at home. 

Africa _ 

Rift in the lute 

A common criticism of President 
Houphouet-Boigny of the Ivory Coast 
is that he is merely a black Frenchman. 
So it is strange to find him adopting 
that very British technique of shouting 
at uncomprehending foreigners. This 
is what he is doing in appealing for a 
dialogue with South Africa over 
apartheid. The Ivory Coast has made 
this appeal before—as have the 13 east 
and central African countries which 
signed the Lusaka manifesto in April 
last year. This statement reaffirmed 
that the signatories “would prefer to 
negotiate than to destroy, to talk rather 
than kill.” It has now been adopted 
both by the Organisation of African 
Unity (OAU) and the United Nations. 

Two things distinguish President 
Houphouet-Boigny’s appeal from the 
Lusaka manifesto. First, it makes no 
stipulation that the South Africans 
commit themselves to the eventual 
emancipation of black South Africans ; 
second, it has received public support 
from only a few other African states¬ 
men. The most distinguished of these, 
Dr Busia of Ghana, reiterated his pre¬ 
ference for a dialogue on Tuesday. 

But M. Houphouet-Boigny may still 
get enough support to shatter the 
fragile unity of the OAU on the one 
issue on which almost all members have 
previously been able to agree. Apart 
from the predictably favourable 
reaction from Malawi’s Dr Banda, this 
support is likely to come mostly from 
small French-speaking countries such as 
Malagasy and Gabon. But the move 
may be silently welcomed even by such 
capitals as Nairobi. 

Any endorsement it does receive will 
be due both to the influence of the 
Quai d’Orsay, which was behind M. 
Houphouet-Boigny’s speech, and to the 
lure of economic rewards from South 
Africa. (It was announced this week 
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that Malagasy as to receive loans of 
about £2£ million from South Africa.) 
But, though a dialogue may bring 
short-term economic benefits to some 
countries, it is likely to split both the 
OAU and the Afro-Malagasy common 
organisation (Ocam), the grouping of 
15 French-speaking states. Mr Vorster 
will not mind that. 

But the South African government 
may well be in for a rough time at the 
United Nations. On November 13th an 
African amendment rejecting the 
credentials of the South African 
delegation was passed by the General 
Assembly. This will not prevent the 
South Africans from taking part in the 
proceedings. The General Assembly 
cannot stop them doing that. It is a 
snub which some Africans hope will be 
the first shot in a campaign to oust 
South Africa from the world organisa¬ 
tion. But it is more likely to turn out 
to be one more of those pointless 
exercises—like America’s attempt to 
exclude Hungary after 1956—that 
damage the UN’s reputation. 


Argentina 


Inflation in three 
easy strikes 

FROM OUR LATIN AMERICA CORRESPONDENT 


Argentina's urban terrorists struck 
again last Saturday night. Members of 
the National Liberation Front 
machine-gunned and instantly killed 
Sr Osvaldo Oscar Sandoval, the deputy 
chief of the political section of the 
federal police, as he was abbut to 
collect his car from a Buenos Aires 
garage. The trial of the five prisoners 
(including a Catholic priest) accused 
of taking part in the kidnapping and 
murder of ex-president Aramburu last 
June thus began on Monday without 
Sr Sandoval, a highly successful detec¬ 
tive and one of the prosecution’s chief 
witnesses. 

The murder was a violent counter¬ 
point to President Levingston’s broad¬ 
cast appeal for reasonableness after 
the third general strike in a month 
brought the country to a standstill for 
36 hours last week. The strike was said 
to have cost the country 36,000 million 
old pesos. According to Sr Levingston, 
this was equivalent to the cost of 
building 18,000 houses—a canny way 
of putting it, since Argentina suffers 
from a fearful housing deficit which 
the government is now trying to tackle 
tykh ,a new credit scheme. 

^National confidence in the govem- 



Th§ Perpnists beet their drum again 


ment’s ability to come to terms with 
the General Confederation of Labour 
(CGT) has now all but evaporated. 
The absence of a consistent and 
resolute official policy towards this 
tough group of politicking labour 
bosses, Perdn’s uncomfortable legacy, 
has been pitilessly revealed. Argentina 
is faced with “ a struggle between 
revolution and counter-revolution ’" 
according to the new minister for the 
interior, the retired General Cordon 
Aguirre. General Aguirre’s initial 
scepticism that “ a small group of 
men ” could paralyse the nation was 
exploded when 80 per cent of the union 
members joined the strike. 

The latest CGT offensive began 
with a 24-hour strike on October 9th. 
A ten-hour strike on October 22 nd 
caused President Levingston’s first 
cabinet crisis, leading .to the resigna¬ 
tion of General Eduardo McLoughlin 
from the ministry of the interior and 
the transfer of the economy portfolio 
from Dr Carlos Moyano Llerena to 
Dr Aldo Ferrer. The government 
publicised its new economic look in 
paid notices in the national news¬ 
papers last week. It announced that 
the new economic minister will try to 
shift the emphasis from stability to 
quicker growth, combined with 
“ necessary ” mild inflation. But the 
CGT refused to swallow this gilded 
pill. The unions dismissed as 
insufficient Dr Ferrer’s decision to 
increase the minimum wage by $20 
and to introduce new tax reliefs. Last 
week’s strike was the answer to the 
government appeal for “deeds ” 
against “demagogy.” 

Yet again the attempt to temporise 
with the CGT has failed. Street battles 
in the restless industrial centres of 
Tucuman and Salta also showed that 
extremist elements, including radical 
students, used the strike for their own 


political ends. As wages trail behind 
the rising cost of living, there is a 
growing likelihood of more violent 
disturbances. Dr Ferrer admitted this 
week that inflation could reach 20 per 
cent by the end of the year and that 
prices have gone up by 7 or 8 per cent 
in recent months. Whatever happened 
to the Argentinian economic miracle 
that people were talking about only 
a few years ago ? 

India and Pakistan _ 

Up the arms spiral 

The United States has decided to make 
a “ limited exception ” to its embargo 
on arms to the Indian subcontinent 
by selling 300 armoured personnel 
carriers, 18 Starhghters and 7 Can¬ 
berra bombers to Pakistan. The 
Indians arc furious even though the 
Americans have said they will con¬ 
sider Indian requests for arms as well. 
Their foreign minister, Swaran Singh, 
went so far as to tell India’s parlia¬ 
ment last week that “ but for American 
aid to Pakistan, the subcontinent 
might have been spared more than one 
destructive war.’’ He should have 
looked at the facts about arms sales. 

The American embargo, which was 
imposed after the 1965 I ndo-Pakistan 
war, was meant to persuade both of 
these poor countries to spend more on 
economic development. But it made 
sense only if other countries also 
stopped selling arms. Only Britain 
imposed a similar ban—and that was 
quickly lifted in 1966. 

Pakistan was much harder hit by 
the ban than India because its forces 
were almost wholly American-supplied. 
The Pakistanis promised ' themselves 
never to depend on a single source 
for arms again and turned to other 
suppliers, notably China and the 
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What about tha French and Russians ? 


Soviet Union. By lifting their embargo 
the Americans hope, even at this late 
stage, to wean Pakistan away from its 
communist suppliers and keep it in 
Seato and Cento. 

Curiously, the Indians did not com¬ 
plain when France sold 30 Mirage jets 
to Pakistan this September. Once again 
France has managed to sell arms in 
troubled areas because it is the least 
politically embarrassing country to be 
seen buying from. Earlier the French 
had sold Alouette helicopters to both 
India and Pakistan plus 24 Mirages 
and three submarines to Pakistan alone. 
Pakistan also benefited from west 
Germany’s desire to get rid of obsolete 
Nato equipment. It received 90 Ameri¬ 
can Sabre fighter-bombers this way 
and also bought west German anti¬ 
tank missiles. 

What annoys the Indians most about 
the American arms now bound for 
Pakistan is that as “surplus” equip¬ 
ment their price has been marked down 
by at least 30 per cent. The Indians 
know there is a limit to what the 
Pakistanis can afford—provided they 
pay the full market price. 

In fact, neither country can afford 
to buy much at market prices. And 
both have found their communist 
neighbours readiest to offer cut-price 
deals. China has supplied Pakistan 
with Migi9 fighters, II28 bombers 
and tanks and Russia has provided 
India with helicopters, submarines, 
SU17 bombers and surface-to-air 
missiles, presumably all at a reduced 
rate. When China’s cultural revolu¬ 
tion dried up the supply of spares for 


Chinese equipment, Pakistan turned to 
Russia for help and eventually got 50 
T54/55 tanks and some bombers. 

India, though angry at the duplicity 
of its main supplier, was too deeply 
committed to break with Moscow. But 
it did embark on a self-sufficiency 
campaign. It now manufactures 
under licence Russian Migigs and 
2 is, a British Vickers tank and French 
missiles. Imported components have 
been reduced to an absolute minimum. 

The arms-supplying powers can no 
longer control the Indo-Pakistan arms 
race, even if they wanted to. Pakistan 
now has so many suppliers that no 
single one can dictate to it. India 
will soon be making enough of its own 
arms to be able to ignore outside 
pressure. By the logic of armament 
races, it is India’s turn to acquire the 
next lot. Swaran Singh recendy 
announced that he had been assured 
by the Russians that they will not be 
supplying Pakistan any more because 
of the latest American move. So India 
should now get more of Moscow’s 
attention—and weapons. 

North Vietnam 

Private property— 
hands off _ 

Law and order are rather less 
frequendy on the lips of the North 
Vietnamese leaders than on those. of 
their American enemies. All the same, 
a campaign for public order and “a 
civilised life” has been under way in 
North Vietnam, aimed at such diverse 
targets as “hooligans, speculators and 
smugglers,” long-haired youths, wife- 
beaters and fortune tellers. A few 
weeks ago its teeth were sharpened 
when the government published two 
new decrees to protect state and 
private property from crimes ranging 
from theft and fraud to wastefulness. 

As soon as the programme for 
economic reconstruction got under 
way early this year it was likely that 
the leadership would take extra steps 
to protect government property. There 
have been many complaints about the 
misuse of state materials. Goods sent 
by “ fraternal countries ” have been 
damaged through carelessness and tools 
and building materials have been 
pilfered and sold on the black maiket. 
North Vietnam may actually be 
suffering from a chronic South Viet¬ 
namese problem—a flow of aid which 
swamps the machinery for protecting 
and distributing it. 

The new decrees have bite. Punish¬ 
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ments range from three months in jail 
tp death. But the repentant, arid those 
who inform jbn 'their accomplices,* can 
hope for clemency. In fact one of 
Hanoi’s Chirf objects seems to be to 
speed up the processes of detection and 
prosecution so that any damage can be 
made good as quickly as possible. 

But the North Vietnamese have 
bigger things in mind than the simple 
loss of goods. Both new laws are part of 
an older campaign to make manage¬ 
ment more efficient and to raise die 
calibre of party officials by purging 
the incompetent and the corrupt. Any 
official who abuses his power by 
filching someone else’s property can 
now expect a prison sentence of from 
six months to five years and loss of 
office. Tampering with weights, 
measures, prices or the quality of goods 
is also regarded as an offence which 
could bring up to three years’ 
imprisonment. If the laws are enforced, 
life will be tougher for corrupt 
operators like the chief of a district 
food office who is said to have supplied 
72 tons of unauthorised food to 
factories and co-operatives during 
1967-68 in return’ for cheap building 
materials for his house. 

The government seems to accept 
that the peasants must be given incen¬ 
tives to increase production. This is 
where the law protecting private 
property—defined as legally earned 
income and what can be bought with 
it, such as houses, vehicles, domestic 
animals and jewellery 1 —comes in. In 
March, the government fixed the 
quotas of foodstuffs which 
co-operatives must supply to the state 
for five years, promising higher prices 
for surpluses and more consumer goods 
for the peasants to spend their money 
on. Hanoi has had to come to terms 
with the fact that confidence in the 
state and productivity depend not only 
on increased rewards for labour, but on 
the certainty of keeping them. 

Russia 

A gadfly gets at 
the Kremlin 

The dignified and moving defence of 
the Nobel prize-winning novelist, 
Alexander Solzhenitsyn, by his friend, 
the famous cellist, Mr Rostropovich, 
made headlines all over the world last 
week and embarrassed the Soviet 
government. The formation of a human 
rights committee by Professor Andrei 
Sakharov and two other Moscow scien¬ 
tists had nothing like the same impact. 
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Yet it may prove far more important. 

What can Professor Sakharov hope to 
achieve with his “ strictly non-political ” 
committee dedicated to the search for 
“ constructive ways of securing human' 
rights " ? On the face of it, very little. 
Human rights have never flourished in 
Russia's inclement climate. In recent 
months that climate has become 
harsher than ever. Last week, Andrei 
Amalrik, historian and author of two 
controversial books recently published 
in the west, was sentenced to three 
years* detention in a labour camp. 
Earlier this year, several well-known 
Russian dissenters, including General 
Grigorenko and the poetess, Natalia 
Gorbanevkaya, were sent to asylums. 

The committee could conceivably be 
Professor Sakharov's last desperate 
gesture in the face of the rising tide of 
neo-stalinist repression now sweeping 
Russia. But Professor Sakharov does 
not look like a quixotic - figure who 
would indulge in gestures of this kind 
unless there was a chance that some 
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good might come of them. He is Rus¬ 
sia's leading nuclear physicist and a 
highly respected and influential mem¬ 
ber of the Soviet scientific establish¬ 
ment. It is precisely because of his posi¬ 
tion and his high-level political 
connections that his action is so signifi¬ 
cant. 

For several years now Professor 
Sakharov has argued in favour of more 
rational government in Russia in order 
to make it stronger in the world and 
more prosperous at home. The authori¬ 
ties have not been happy with some of 
his writings, such as an essay written in 
1968 urging active co-operation be¬ 
tween Russia and America and this 
year’s open letter calling for a free 
discussion of Russia's economic diffi¬ 
culties. But so far he has been left in 
peace. 

Professor Sakharov is credited with 
having helped to secure the release of 
the geneticist, Dr Zhores Medvedev, 
from a psychiatric hospital earlier this 
year and also with arranging protection 
for another exposed dissident, Alex¬ 
ander Yesenin-Volpin. But the profes¬ 
sor and his friends did not succeed in 
preventing the arrest and trial of the 
brilliant mathematician, Dr Revolt 
Pimenov, last month. This may have 
led them to form their committee. 

For the moment. Professor Sak¬ 
harov's committee, like Mr Rostropo¬ 
vich’s letter, can have only a 
symbolic value. The Soviet govern¬ 
ment is certainly not going to take up 
the committee's offer to help it in 
“ creatively applying human rights 
guarantees ” and might even decide 
to teach Professor Sakharov and his 
friends a lesson. 

Russia’s leaders are now engaged in 
a grand debate which will culminate 
in the 24th party congress in March. So 
far none of the big and controversial 
questions of foreign and domestic policy 
has been settled. From the point of 
view of the party apparatchiks who 
run the day-to-day affairs of Russia 
this means that the heresies of yester¬ 
day might be tomorrow’s party line. 
Professor Sakharov and his friends 
are clearly using the breathing space 
which this uncertainty at the top pro¬ 
vides to strengthen the hand of the 
more moderate leaders. They are 
also out to mobilise'the support of Rus¬ 
sia’s now numerous scientists, engineers, 
intellectuals and students. In the past, 
stalinist terror coupled with the excite¬ 
ment of industrialisation was sufficient 
to keep these people quiet. Now they 
are becoming politically conscious. The 
civil rights issue is ideally suited to 
speed up that process. 


“ The threat to personal security 
forces one to study politics,” Dr Pim¬ 
enov was reported to have told one of 
his interrogators, according to October’s 
underground Chronicle of Current 
Events . The interrogator, a senior 
Leningrad party official, apparently 
replied : “ If you think that we will 
ever allow somebody to speak and write 
anything that comes into his head, then 
this will never be. Of course we don’t 
have enough power to force all people 
to think the same, but we still. have 
enough power not to let people do 
things that will be harmful to us.” 



Yes-men don't go 
to jail 


It is wrong to put a trade unionist in 
jail just because he is doing his job. 
Amnesty’s British section has just 
launched a campaign for the release 
of more than 500 trade unionists 
imprisoned in countries like Greece, 
Spain, Portugal, South Africa, Kenya, 
Gabon, Chad, Mexico, Paraguay, 
Brazil and Indonesia which at the 
moment seem to regard some kinds of 
trade union activity as subversive. It 
is right that such countries should be 
so pilloried. But Amnesty’s list does 
not include any communist countries, 
the world’s leading offenders in the 
field of human rights. Amnesty’s 
investigators failed to find any 
evidence of trade unionists in Russia 
and other communist countries who 
were imprisoned for their union 
activities. Nor could the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions, 
to which Amnesty appealed for help. 

But, as everybody should know by 
now, trade unionists in communist 
countries are government officials 
appointed to carry out the party’s 
directives, whether or not these 
happen to be in the workers' interests. 
Trade union independence was 
crushed by Lenin in Russia in 1921. 
Stalin crushed it in eastern Europe 
after 1945. Those trade unionists and 
their social democrat political allies 
who opposed the imposition of the 
communist party’s monopoly of power 
were shot or imprisoned. It has not 
been necessary to imprison the yes- 
men who have replaced them. An 
organisation like Amnesty, which sets 
such store by its impartiality and 
universality, should have explained this 
explicitly ; if it does not, it may be 
accused, despite its fairmindedness in 
other fields, of being one-sided in this. 
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Humphreys and Glasgow designed, 
procured and constructed an LPG 
recovery unit for the BP Montreal 
refinery in only nine months-five 
weeks ahead of schedule. 

The process design was the 
responsibility of our London Office, 
together with detailed design for 
certain equipment items. The 
remainder was carried out by our 
Toronto Office. 

Following the successful completion 
of this pint BP lies ordered from us 
eprdpybne recovery unit for 
soother of their Canadian refineries . 
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THE WORLD Cambodia at War 



Not so much 0 poises guard ; more like s people's ermy 


Unity, too, grows out of the 
barrel of a gun 

BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN CAMBODIA 


The war has hardly grazed Pnom Penh, 
although in the late afternoon you can 
hear mortars from a few miles away on 
the other side of the river. There are 
coils of barbed wire d la Saigon littered 
about the pavements, and a few 
weatherboard pillboxes painted a pretty 
shade of dove-grey. But though there 
are a lot of men (and women) in khaki, 
they ble#d easily into the crowds, and 
travel about like everyone else, on top 
of buses or the ubiquitous three-wheeled 
retoques . 

The refugees have somehow been 
absorbed into the ordinary life of the 
town, though you can see them straggl¬ 
ing in every day, with all their movable 
belongings stacked on top of a bicycle. 
Many of them simply move in with 
relatives in what is more than ever a 
peasants’ city. Others have taken over 
the houses abandoned by the Vietnam¬ 
ese as they fled east. And no one, apart 
from one drunken soldier a fortnight 
a£o, has started throwing bombs around 
Pnom'Penh yet. One of the few people 
ti> detect the beginnings of urban terror¬ 


ism here was the American who 
climbed into his car the day after Mr 
Agnew’s visit to find a grenade under 
the back seat with a burning joss-stick 
in place of a firing pin. 

Pnom Penh does not feel like a city 
Under siege, although it has been 
preparing for one over the past six 
months. The sports stadium is occupied 
by 61 ite Khmer Krom soldiers, trained 
by the Americans in Vietnam, and 
paratroops who are the city’s last line of 
defence if the enemy ever breaks 
through the concentric rings of outposts 
that radiate from it. There is a stretch 
of waste land in the heart of town, 
beautifully described as the terrain 
vague , where hundreds of cattle and 
water buffalo and thousands of baby 
ducks have been collected against an 
emergency. 

So far there has been no shortage of 
foodstuffs, and the markets offer a 
vision of plenty rare in Asia ; the fruits 
and russet-coloured rice of Battambang 
are still flowing down the great western 
highway. And, surprisingly, fooctyprices 


have climbed less than 20 per cent since 
March, although the black market rate 
of exchange for the riel is nearly twice 
the official rate. 

A stroll through the central market 
is a reminder that the situation is not 
quite so bad as it sounds when one is 
told that the North Vietnamese are the 
masters of half the countryside. It is 
true that the government’s hold is 
limited to a small swathe of territory 
in the south-east, the province of 
Battambang, and the garrison towns of 
Kompong Thom and Kompong Cham. 
But it holds the granaries, the prime 
food-producing areas where some three- 
quarters of the country’s population is 
concentrated. There are now 11 
volunteer battalions in Battambang 
alone that have been locally recruited— 
an answer to the stock question of 
whether General Lon Nol can com¬ 
mand the support of the peasants. 

The communists have managed to 
make travel by road hazardous over 
most of Cambodia. But the saboteurs 
have not been as adventurous as they 
might have been. Traffic still moves 
freely down Highway 5 from Battam¬ 
bang to the capital, and though 
Highway 4 has been cut many times 
the government is still able to bring its 
vital supplies of fuel oil up the road 
from Kompong Son. The .communists’ 
pinprick attacks have to be put into 
perspective. The saboteur’s job is a 
simple one, and—as an American in 
Pnom Penh argued—it would only take 
half a dopen Black Panthers to isolate 
Washington for a week by systemati¬ 
cally blowing up enough Greyhound 
buses to scare off other civilian traffic. 

In their own impromptu way, the 
Cambodians have tried to minimise the 
damage done by highway saboteurs. 
The South Vietnamese, for example, 
have spent a lot of time laboriously 
shovelling earth into bomb-craters. The 
Cambodians pile a few concrete pipes 
from a local factory on to the back of 
a truck, push them into die craters, 
and level*them off by runhidjg truck 
up and down on top. That is one reason 
why they usually manage to reopen 
roads so quickly. 

■* And of course the Cambodians are 
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not wholly dependent on land commu¬ 
nications in any case. Their own 
Lilliputian air force and navy, and the 
South Vietnamese gunboats and fighter 
planes, give them absolute dominance 
in the air and on the waterways—*-and 
that counted for a great deal during the 
monsoon, when you would have needed 
ducks' feet to get around most of the 
countryside. 

Buddha, not Marx 

The fact that the government has been 
forced to abandon many of the outer 
provinces presents the North Vietnam¬ 
ese with a tremendous opportunity ; to 
construct a puppet administration, a 
party cell structure and auxiliary 
brigades of Cambodian conscripts. They 
have been working very hard to achieve 
that over the past few months. They 
have always realised that, so long as 
they remain a primarily Vietnamese 
force, they will be viewed by the people 
as an army of occupation. But their 
ideology and their model for society 
have very little appeal for the Cambo¬ 
dian peasants, for reasons that are 
fairly obvious. 

Cambodia is primitive but rich. 
There is plenty of land and no one is 
starving. Most of the peasants own 
their own land—probably as many as 
90 per cent—so that revolutionaries 
who talk about land reform are not 
going to get very far. There are no 
extremes of wealth or poverty : at the 
last census, only* about 1,200 of 806,000 
landowners possessed more than 20 
hectares, and their total stake amounted 
to less than 5 per cent of the arable 
land. And Cambodians eat well. The 
average consumption of rice is around 
700 grammes a day, seasoned with 100 
grammes of fish. 

Those statistics suggest that the com¬ 
munists make litde appeal to the 
stomach, and that partly explains why 
local extremists like the Khmer Rouge 
led such a marginal existence until they 
had the windfall of North Vietnamese 
infiltration. The communists also make 
little appeal to the mind in a country 
where religion still matters so much. 

One reason why the Cambodians 
have such a strong sense of separate 
identity is that they are bound together 
by Theravada Buddhism. Today' the 
two Buddhist orders (Mohanikay and 
Thommayuth) are both solidly behind 
the government. That makes every 
village priest a potential agent for 
government .counter-propaganda. When 
General Lon Nol quotes a Buddhist 
oracle in a speech, he strikes a respon¬ 
sive chord in his audience that is 



inaccessible to his communist enemies. 

The communists still have their 
trump card: Prince Norodom Siha¬ 
nouk. But the prince has come to look 
more like a jack than an ace. He 
undoubtedly enjoyed a semi-religious 
hold over some of his people. General 
Lon Nol told this correspondent a story 
that showed the depth of popular super¬ 
stition. On one of Sihanouk’s “meet 
the people ” visits to the north, an old 
woman crawled up to him on her knees, 
trembling violently, and touched him 
just above the knee. Then she called 
ecstatically to her friends, “ You see, he 
is a god ! He has no bones ! ” The 
fact of the matter was that the prince 
was just too pudgy 

Prince Sihanouk’s charisma has been 
undermined by the exposure of corrup¬ 
tion and incompetence among his 
family. The' students and literati 
who are the government’s real main¬ 
stay were not sorry to see either Prince 
Sihanouk or the institution of the 
monarchy swept aside. And there is a 
mounting awareness that the war 
between the government and the 
communists is still basically a war 
between different nations. The North 
Vietnamese have gone about telling the 
Cambodians that those who join them 
will be fighting for their rightful prince 
against the Americans. But when battle 
is joined, and the Cambodians who 
have gone over to the communists dis¬ 
cover they are waning with their own 
people, they tend to defect as quickly 
as they can. 

That is not to say that the North 
Vietnamese have not made dangerous 
headway. News is beginning to seep 
through of how they have gone a long 
way towards eliminating the natural 
leaders of the occupied provinces : 
government officials, schoolteachers and 
priests. Their ruthlessness contrasts with 
the government’s emphasis on reconcili¬ 
ation. There has been only one political 
execution ordered by General Lon Nol 
since the coup : of a provincial 
governor who tried to turn his province 
over to the communists. 


Our people's war 

The war in Cambodia is only part of 
the greater war for mastery in Indo¬ 
china, but the outsider is immediately 
struck by all the things that differenti¬ 
ate Cambodia from Vietnam. There is 
an extraordinary feeling of national 
unity, a sense of purpose, that binds 
the army and the Pnom Penh politicians 
together. The anny that General Lon 
Nol has created in six months is a 
people’s army, the first that has fought 
in Asia on the non-communist side. 

It is a volunteer army, and there has 
been such a rush to the colours that 
Britons in Pnom Penh have started 
talking about a “Battle of Britain” 
spirit. In March, the army had a paper 
strength of 35,000. It was—and still is 
—poorly equipped, and the soldiers 
spent most of their time building roads. 
Prince Sihanouk always distrusted the 
army as the agent of a possible coup 
d’6tat, and it also suffered from his 
ostrich-like refusal to think about the 
enemies his country might eventually 
have to confront., That was why his 
staff officers were never engaged in con¬ 
tingency planning: all they learned 
was how to hold a line. 

Today there are more than 140,000 
men and women in the army. The final 
target is 200,000. Of course, the war 
cannot be won by numbers alone. You 
only have to drive a few miles outside 
the city to the training camp at the 
Golfe d’Etat to see what the new 
recruits are lacking in the way of equip¬ 
ment and expert advice. The trainees 
are allowed only three sessions at the 
shooting-range, firing only 20 rounds 
each time. They wait for their turn to 
use the 15 or so automatic weapons 
lined up for them. But no more than 
two or three of these are of the same 
make. So men from the same platoon 
are being taught to use different guns 
and the chances are that, when they are 
pushed out into the field, they will be 
handed yet another kind of gun. A lot 
df reshuffling, and a lot of resupplying, 
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will be needed to iron out the confusion. 

The Cambodian army has to learn 
as it fights. The* lucky ones are those 
who go to South Vietnam for training. 
Most recruits get only a bare six weeks' 
training course in which they spend most 
of their time handling mock weapons. 
But they are now doing better in the 
field than anyone dared to hope. There 
is less wild firing into the air, less 
pillage and more determination to hold 
ground as the enemy advances. 

The army's northern offensive, which 
started in September, was perhaps 
its first real test. The Cambodians 
tried to follow up their dramatic river- 
borne relief of Kompong Thom by 
sending a large column to clear the 
road. The column got as far as Taing 
Kauk before it was halted by vastly 
inferior forces. But it is starting to 
move again and the operation was not 
the hopeless fiasco some people 
predicted. It may have been ill- 
conceived, but the Cambodians showed 
courage under fire. 

In the immediate future, all the 
same, General Lon Xol will have to 
rely on a few elite units and on his 
Saigon allies for major clear-and-hold 
operations. The South Vietnamese now 
have something like 20,000 men in 
Cambodia, and are undertaking an 
important sweep along the Bassac river. 
And the Cambodians rely heavily on 
South Vietnamese air-power to supple¬ 
ment their own handful of Migs and 
outmoded American bombers. 


A strategy for 
more than survival 


But General Lon Xol knows that he 
cannot afford to become too dependent 
on Saigon. Cambodian nationalism is 
fundamentally anti-Vietnamese, as 
became clear during the nasty racial 
riots earlier this year, and the Saigon 
troops have not distinguished them¬ 
selves by their self-discipline or their 
sympathy for the local inhabitants 
during their Cambodian operations. 
And there is an opportunity in 
Cambodia that only the Cambodians 
themselves can grasp. 

It would be unimaginative to suppose 
that General Lon Nol is limited, to a 
purely defensive strategy. He has an 
opportunity that has never been open 
to an Asian government before: to 
wage guerrilla warfare against the 
communists. The communists are, after 
e foreigners ; the government can 
supporters and intelligence 
with knowledge of the terrain. 
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Commandos could be sent in to 
sabotage North Vietnamese camps and 
supply-lines, and cadres could be 
infiltrated to rally popular resistance 
in the occupied provinces. 

Those possibilities may sound very 
remote, but one high-ranking source 
claimed that the government is in close 
contact with the communist puppet 
administration of one of the north¬ 
eastern provinces, and that they have 
concerted a plan to stage an uprising 
as soon as the army is able to fly in 
paratroops. He may have been stretch¬ 
ing the facts. The point is that the 
government does not have to sit and 
wait. Psychological warfare is already 
a comparatively advanced science in 
Cambodia. The ministry of community 
development is training propagandists 
and “commissars” who move in with 
the front-line troops and take charge 
of the civil population. The real test 
for this part of the government’s pro¬ 
gramme is the treatment meted out to 
Cambodians who have joined the 
communists. After some early mistakes, 
the commanders decided that gene¬ 
rosity is the soundest tactic, and Cam¬ 
bodian prisoners are released after a 
few “ indoctrination V classes. 

The key to Cambodia's future is still 
Hanoi’s order of priorities. How impor¬ 
tant is Cambodia within the broader 
perspective of the Indochina war? How 
many men are the North Vietnamese 
ready to divert from the \yar across the 
border in their bid to topple General 
Lon Nol ? There has been a general 
lull in the fighting during the pa|t few 


months because of the monsoon, but 
the interlude does not explain some of 
the things the North Vietnamese have 
failed even to attempt in Cambodia. 
Why have they not tried to occupy, or 
at least to isolate, Battambang, the 
government’s richest reserve of food and 
manpower ? Why have they allowed 
supplies of fuel oil to get through along 
the road from Kompong Son ? And 
why have they failed to mount a direct 
offensive against Pnom Penh ? 

There are a host of possible reasons 
for these particular omissions, ranging 
from the idea that Hanoi is anxious not 
to frighten the Thais across the border 
by moving into the far west of 
Cambodia to the rumour that the 
suppliers of petrol are paying danegelt 
to the communists. But there are two 
general reasons why the North Viet¬ 
namese may want to avoid new military 
commitments in Cambodia. 

One is that, like the Americans, they 
regard the conflict in Cambodia as a 
sideshow to the Vietnam war, and that 
they may be saving their forces for a 
new offensive across the border. Tho 
other is that Hanoi’s Cambodian 
strategy is to turn the war over as soon 
as possible to locally recruited proxies 
who will operate in the name of Prince 
Sihanouk. The North Vietnamese have 
constructed new supply lines through 
the north-east of the country. They are 
not as satisfactory as the old ones, and 
there is now strong evidence to suggest 
that the Vietcong in the thickly 
populated southern half of South 
Vietnam were badly hurt by the 
Cambodia operation this spring. On 
the other hand the metalled highways, 
nicknamed the “Sihanouk trail,” that 
the communists used to ferry supplies 
from Kompong Son are now closed to 
them permanently, since they are 
vulnerable to air attack. 


Entre nous 


The spirit and enterprise of the 
Cambodian forces arc now admitted by 
the most hostile observers from the 
Hotel Royal (where some reporters loll 
from dawn to dusk in the shade of a 
colonial massif gone a bit native in the 
tropics). But the unity and cohesion of 
the new government are equally refresh¬ 
ing. The factionalism and intrigue of 
Saigon are lacking in Pnom Penh. The 
present cabinet contains men who 
used to be rivals and still differ strongly 
over issues like the constitutional form 
of, tiie new republic or the role of the 
state in the postwar economy. But for 
the moment, as Mr Op Kim Aug, the 
minister of the interior, put it, " ces 
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divergences sont entre nous ” 

It is possible to detect the future 
lines of division : between Mr Son Ngoc 
Thanh End the Saigon-oriented Khmer 
Krom leaders and the ultra¬ 
nationalists ; between General^ Sink 
Matak and those who share his com¬ 
mitment to economic “ liberalisation ” 
and some of the younger American- 
educated “ technocratic socialists.” At 
present, there is no jostling for power. 
It is really a Collective leadership. 

General Lon Nol handles the broad 
brush and is the one who works late 
into the night hammering out, army 
strategy. General Sirik Matak has 
assumed overall responsibility for the 
economy and the civil administration. 
Mr Cheng Heng, the present head of 
state, handles the ceremonial functions 
and is the linkman with parliament. 
They complement each other nicely. 

General Lon Nol has been rather 
unkindly described by the local press 
corps as the man who will always be 
“ Lon Nol spelled backwards.” Cer¬ 
tainly he lacks Prince Sihanouk’s 
diplomatic poise and gift for gesture. 
But he has considerable courage, works 
harder than anv of his aides and 
makes an immediate appeal to the 
peasants as a simple, deeply religious 
man of humble origins who will spend 
a morning showing a visitor around the 
garden of his very modest house and 
knows the name of every flower and 
shrub that is in it. General Sirik Matak 
(who was given his military title when 
feudal titles were abolished) is in 
contrast a pblished, almost Parisian 
man skilful at handling outsiders, who 
has very definite ideas on how the 
economy should be rebuilt. 

Beneath them are an impressive 
array of younger ministers, many of 
them borrowed from the faculty of the 
almost deserted university. Some, like 
the present minister of posts and tele¬ 
graphs, are masters of improvisation, 
as all Cambodians have to be nowa¬ 
days. They are not at all a narrow 
clique, and they are refreshingly un¬ 
encumbered with the affectations of 
office. Most of them worked with 
Prince Sihanouk at one stage or 
another ; they are transparently glad 
that he has gone. As the minister of 
finance put it, “ We are the same men, 
but we have different minds.” There 
is no sign in Pnom Penh of the 
“ Sihanoukist lobby ” that some people 
thought would emerge. The popular 
reaction against the prince, in Pnom 
Penh at least, is so strong that it would 
be very difficult for a few, men at the 
top to engineer a “ deal ” even if they 
were tempted to try. 


The hinge of fate 

One of the kickbacks from the war that 
the government will have to contend 
with is the economic crisis. This can 
be exaggerated. The war has hurt the 
Cambodian economy, but because the 
economy is primitive it is also resilient. 
The Cambodians are self-sufficient in 
most basic foodstuffs, and supplies tend 
to get through. Local tobacco buyers 
report that the leaf is still coming in 
from communist-occupied regions, and 
that their real problem is to persuade 
the government to give them enough 
foreign exchange to import spare parts 
for machinery. But the country’s dimi¬ 
nutive export sector has been crippled 
now that the rubber plantations have 
temporarily gone out of business; Pro¬ 
cessing plant has been destroyed on 
four of the five biggest plantations. 

The rapid expansion of the armed 
forces, and the pressing need for new 
equipment and weaponry, have placed 
an impossible burden on the national 
budget. The Cambodians will need 
much more economic aid than the 
Americans—together with less wealthy 
sympathisers like the Australians—are 
currently providing. They will need 
direct budgetary support. The 
Americans have not quite made up 
their minds about that, although some 
of the men in the region who have 
President Nixon’s ear have suggested 
figures ranging from $100 million to 
$200 million a year. 

The figures do not seem dispropor¬ 
tionately large when one remembers 
that the Americans have just raised 
their economic aid programme for 
Vietnam for 1971 by $200 million. One 
distinguished counter-insurgency ex¬ 
pert remarked after a recent visit to 
Cambodia that the enterprise of the 
Cambodians is such that “ while, if you 
give $100 to the Vietnamese, you get 
$10 value, if you give the same amount 
to the Cambodians, you get $110 
value.” And it would be a pity if the 
Cambodians had to rely almost exclu¬ 
sively on the Americans for economic 
aid, since (naively perhaps) they mean 
what they say on all those little banners 
preaching neutrality that flutter above 
the streets of Pnom Penh. It may be a 
hopeful sign that the Japanese have 
already indicated that they are willing 
to chip in in a fairly big way. 

Apart from the border operation in 
May and June, the Americans have 
played things softly in Cambodia, and 
that is unlikely to change. When Prince 
Sihanouk was ousted, there were pre¬ 
cisely three career diplomats serving 



They even dean up after them 


in the American embassy in Pnom 
Penh ; and even now, after enlarge¬ 
ments and the inevitable influx of new 
men and undercover agents, the 
American presence is minimal. There 
are no advisers in the field, and although 
bombing raids are being flown fairly 
regularly under the official rubric of 
“ air interdiction ” the work of detailed 
support for Cambodian army opera¬ 
tions is left to the South Vietnamese. 
The key men at the embassy in Pnom 
Penh are men with a sense of economy 
and with feeling for individual situa¬ 
tions. The Americans now find them¬ 
selves in the position of underwriters 
for the Cambodian government and 
President Nixon has just announced a 
big new civil and military aid pro¬ 
gramme for Cambodia. But they are no 
longer direct f participants in the 
Cambodian war. 

Cambodia’s fate will hinge on the 
outcome in Vietnam, but the Cam¬ 
bodians are not just pawns in a great 
game. One can debate the reasons why 
they were brought into the war, or 
bemoan the fact that a people endowed 
with so many of the arts of peace have 
had to learn the science of war. Singa¬ 
pore’s prime minister, Mr Lee Kuan 
Yew, voiced a fear that many share 
when he spoke from the academic fast¬ 
ness of Harvard of how Cambodia may 
eventually be carved up between the 
two Vietnams and Thailand. But he 
may have been overlooking the Cam¬ 
bodians* new sense of national purpose 
and their flair for improvisation. If all 
these men and women riding to war 
in taxis and Coca-Cola vans are not 
veteran soldiers, they are at least gifted 
amateurs. Cambodia deserves to sur¬ 
vive. It probably will. 
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Who needs to be protected ? 


Washington, DC 


Convention has it that the unfortunate 
President of the United States is in a 
terrible dilemma with the foreign trade 
legislation now before Congress. It all 
started in the presidential campaign of 
1968, when Mr Nixon wanted to help 
his principal southern ally, Senator 
Strom Thurmond of South Carolina, 
to hold a sizeable block of southern 
electoral support for him against the 
dreaded Mr George Wallace. Mr 
Nixon then promised to do something 
to assist the textile industry (which is 
important in South Carolina and other 
southern states) against competition 
from imports. President Kennedy had 
given the industry a helping hand b\ 
getting foreign producers to agree to 
restrict their exports of cotton textiles 
to the United States. Mr Nixon said 
that he wanted to apply the same 
principle to man-made fibres, blends 
and wool textiles. 

The ranks of those who assert and 
those who dem the necessity of this 
step are drawn up in the familiar 
traditional array. With truth the one 
side points to the dizzy rate of increase 
in American imports of textiles; with 
equal truth the opponents note that 
the domestic industry did very com¬ 
fortably during the same period of 
boom and cannot, even now* claim to 
be seriously threatened. But Mr Nixon 
had tied his hands. and engaged his 
honour ; more than that, 1970 saw him 
anxious for southern support once 
again, in the congressional elections. 

Thus he found it necessary to 
encourage the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Representa¬ 
tives to produce a bill that would 
impose quota limitations on those 
categories of textile imports not already 
covered by Restrictive voluntary agree¬ 
ments with*the exporting countries. All 
his attempts to interest any of those 
countries in further voluntary agree¬ 


ments had failed. The long nagging 
effort led by the Secretary of Com¬ 
merce, Mr Maurice Stans, to talk 
round the principal exporter, Japan, 
had had no effect save to sour 
Japanese-American relations. 

Representative Wilbur Mills, the 
committee's chairman, loyally produced 
a bill that leaves it open to the foreign 
exporting countries to ward off com¬ 
pulsory quotas by making voluntary 
agreements. Mr Nixon has not given 
up hope but is engaged in a new effort 
to persuade the Japanese, this time 
through one of his assistants in the 
White House, Mr Peter Flanigan. And 
this time the Japanese themselves arc 
also negotiating seriously (see page 91). 
The House of Representatives was con¬ 
sidering Mr Mills's bill this week. The 
Senate Finance Committee took the 
same text as a basis for its own 
ingenious notion of incorporating an 
import quota bill into the bill which 
is necessary to adjust the level of 
social security payments to the decline 
in the value of money. 

Most recently, some Senators have 
begun to show interest in yet another 
proposal, to incorporate a version of 
the Administration’s welfare reform 
plan as well. If this line of action 
succeeds, the social security amend¬ 
ments bill promises to turn into one 
of those omnibus or “Christmas tree” 
measures, so beloved by Senators at 
year’s end, the beauty ©! which is that 
the President cannot veto one part of 
it without vetoing the lot. Gargantuan 
procedural complications come in to 
view, to be sorted out in the penulti¬ 
mate stage of the legislative process 
in a conference between House and 
Senate. The motive isdear : tocreate 
a vehicle for prpiecttonitft devices iy&w?h 
the ' Preside^ "veto t 

depriving :<hc ’ AwTOtv*. ' ** 

What went wrong was that nobody 



“ Maybe Just One More For The Road *’ 


could show any clear reason for pro¬ 
viding quota protections for textiles 
alone. Mr Nixon had his special reason, 
to be sure, but the Democratic majori¬ 
ties in Congress lacked a motive for 
helping the Republican President to 
keep a tactical campaign promise. The 
footwear industry managed to get shoes 
included with textiles. But the demands 
are innumerable: at last count the 
House of Representatives had 360 bills 
before it, some to impose particular 
quotas for dairy products, meat, mink 
skins or steel, others to establish 
general marketing agreements or codes 
of “ fair trade ” practices. Nearly all 
will die when the present Congress 
disperses next month. However, the 
Ways and Means Committee sought 
to placate this kind of demand by 
placing a general obligation on the 
President to impose quotas on any of 
a wide range of goods if they are being 
imported too lavishly. No reason exists 
for expecting the Senate to demur. 

This is far more than the Administra¬ 
tion ever wanted for a moment and 
the President’s advisers declare freely 
that he would happily veto the bill if 
he could. The implication is that some¬ 
body must do something to help him. 
But who ? The majority of Senators 
and Congressmen are neither well 
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placed, nor particularly minded, to 
come to the rescue. Apparently it has 
to be the Japanese, to whose negotia¬ 
tors Mr Flanigan will no doubt be 
pointing out, up to and if necessary 
beyond the day when the final bill 
reaches the Presidents desk for signa¬ 
ture, the disasters that can be averted 
by a gesture from them. 

" In such circumstances it may seem 
unhelpful to observe that the dreaded 
bill will not become law, the mandatory 
import quota system will not come to 
pass and the fearsome consequences 
for world trade will not ensue, if 
President Nixon decides, as he well 
may, that he will not have it. What 
if he does have to veto the social 
security amendments as well ? He can 
transfer the blame for that to the 
Senators who tied the two unrelated 
measures together. The next Congress 
can quickly put the matter right and 
the benefits be made retroactive. As for 
the campaign commitment, the 
President will have made a good try 
at it and his excuse for retreating will 
be excellent. 

One reason why the present diffi¬ 
culty has arisen is that since the 
Kennedy round of tariff negotiations 
ended, the opportunity for the United 
States to give the world a lead in trade 
policy has been lacking. A resurgence 
of pressures from special interest 
groups, which need no logic, is to be 
expected in such a situation. 

A recent provocative paper by an 
economist from the Brookings Institu¬ 
tion, Mr Lawrence Krause, at an 
Atlantic Council symposium suggests 
a possible new view of the future 
American interest in trade policy. Mr 
Krause argues that, since the produc¬ 
tion of goods plays a relatively 
diminishing part in the American 
economy, trade policies devised to 
make opportunities for the export of 
American goods will interest America 
less. Instead of more goods, America 
produces more and more services and 
it exports more and more processes, 
knowledge and capital. As its invisible 
foreign earnings swell it will have less 
need of a visible trade surplus and will 
be less and less likely to have one. 

If Mr Krause’s unusual thesis 
deprives the free traders of one of their 
well-worn arguments, that protec¬ 
tionism must be avoided because it 
brings retaliation against American 
exports, it leaves intact another, that 
the interest of the American consumer 
requires foreign goods to be admitted 
pretty freely. Indeed, he says, the 
welfare of Americans can be perfectly 
mRl served by cutting down import 


barriers unilaterally, whether or not 
there are to be diplomatic efforts to 
secure freer world trade. The situation 
of western Europe is quite different, 
since the export of goods plays an 
enormously bigger part in its economic 
life: Thus, “ if there is to be an 
initiative for the further liberalising 
of trade, then it should be a European 
community initiative.” 

The big exception which Mr Krause 
makes to his generalisation about the 
limitations on America’s future export 
interest is, of course, agriculture, which 
is not likely to lose either its compara¬ 
tive advantage or its dependence on 
export trade for the full use of its 
capacities. This happens to concern 
western Europe, as the richest foreign 
market, rather closely. But Mr Krause 
does not suggest that an American 
attack on non-tariff barriers can do 
anything to preserve the European 
market for American foodstuffs. It is 
rather, as he says, the Europeans who 
might do something for their own 
export trade by “ an offer to negotiate 
on non-tariff barriers, with agriculture 
topping the list.” 

In fact the Administration has been 
trying without a trace of visible success 
to interest the European community in 
a negotiation on agricultural trade. 
Washington has not turned against 
Britain’s entry into the common 
market. But the enlargement of the 
common market, assuming that the 
existing European farm policy con¬ 
tinues unchanged, has become a con¬ 
siderable worry for American officials 
concerned with trade policy, with the 
balance of payments and with the 
domestic farming interest. Their com¬ 
plaints of the lack of a means of con¬ 


sultation have produced an occasional 
visit (like that early this month by 
Mr Dahrend^rf) but otherwise nothing 
but explanations that the Brussels 
officials are few and busy, that com¬ 
munity policies cannot be discussed 
until they have been decided and that, 
once decided, they cannot be changed. 
The Americans have had word from 
Brussels deploring the protectionism of 
the Mills bill and the advice that if 
they have complaints against the com¬ 
mon agricultural policy they can always 
address themselves to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. The 
Americans know where that will get 
them. 

Economic gear 
shift? _ 

By the end of this week most of the 
local branches of the automobile 
workers’ union will have accepted the 
contract negotiated with the General 
Motors Corporation ; there may still 
be delays at a few of the 155 GM 
plants which have individual prob¬ 
lems but the company expects to be 
back in production at the beginning of 
next month. If the settlement had 
been delayed any longer, it would not 
have been worth starting up until 
after Christmas and the trade union’s 
strike funds were running out, even 
though the 325,000 GM workers were 
getting only minimum payments of 
from $40 to $60 a week. So at last 
both sidps wpre in a hurry to end the 
strike that began two months ago and 
at last both sides were ready to make 
concessions. The union leader, Mr 
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The world’s most civilised 
travelling companion 

In a mere 1 3Y by 1Y by 5" of 
luxurious pigskin. Asprey neatly stow 
all the dressing accessories the 
twentieth century executive can 
possibly need. 

Case contains two ivory backed 
hairbrushes, clothes brush, two toilet 


water bottles mounted in ivory and 
silver, ivory shoehorn, comb, nailfile. 
scissors, mirror and bottle opener. 

Pull-out drawer contains nailbrush, 
shaving accessories and all the items a 
travelling man requires. (Above right) 

Complete- £198 17.6 
Asprey & Company Ltd. 165/169 New Bond St. 
London. W1Y OAR. Tel 01 -493 6767 - and at 
Asprey and Birch & Gaydon, 153 Fenchurch 
Street. E.C 3. 



‘There was undoubtedly something sick about Stalin. 
I think there’s a similar case today. If you listen 
to what the Chinese say, and substitute 
“Comrade Stalin’’ for “Comrade Mao”, you’ll 
have some idea of what it was like in our time.’ 



The Reminiscences of Nikita 
Khrushchev. Exclusive to The Times. 
Starting Monday. 

From inside Russia comes a 
manuscript already surrounded by mystery 
and controversy. The Times firmly believes 
it to be the authentic words of Khrushchev. 

For the first time since Lenin, a Soviet 


leader tells his own story—from the years 
of terror undo* Stalin to the brinkmanship 
of the Cuban crisis. 

This outstandingly important 
historical document will be serialised daily 
for three weeks, starting Monday 
November 23. Exclusively in 
The Times. 


When The Times speaks, the world listens 
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Leonard Woodcock, had to give up a 
portion of his pension demands but the 
payment is still being raised to $500 
a month. 

These generous terms may become 
a goal for other unions but wage 
bargaining will be affected more'im¬ 
mediately by the General Motors 
contract. It will be copied at once 
by other automobile companies and 
will set a pattern for other industries 
which will be negotiating during the 
next year—steel in particular. That 
the first impact is inflationary can 
hardly be doubted ; the contract puts 
much more spending money into the 
workers' pockets. In the first year the 
average wage of $ 3.80 an hour will go 
up by 51 cents. But half of this repre¬ 
sents a rise to cover increases in the cost 


Trendy Brookings 

Those who believe that the settlement 
of the strike at General Motors will 
brinR a burst of economic activity that 
will drive the country right out of the 
recession get little support from the 
Brookings Institution. Its special panel 
of professional economists, directed by 
Mr Arthur Okun, straight from Presi¬ 
dent Johnson’s Council of Economic 
Advisers, published their second set of 
" Papers on Economic Activity ”* on 
the day that the strike was settled. These 
papers, which come out three times a 
year, arc concerned mainly with pros¬ 
perity and price stability; the writers 
and editors aim at incisive analysis, rele¬ 
vance to current issues and lucidity of 
presentation—although they are some¬ 
what difficult for the non-professional 
reader. 

The latest set, prepared by individual 
specialists but discussed by the panel, 
looks in new' ways at: 

1. Spending on durable consumer 
goods and finds that the demand for 
automobiles is likely to be fairly flat 
for some time. 

2. Investment in business stocks which 
is particularly important under pre¬ 
sent conditions but is probably not 
going to stimulate the economy much 
either. 

3. Recent stabilisation policy and sug¬ 
gests that the money supply must 
grow at a much faster rate than 
Professor Friedman's 4 per cent a year 
if the Administration's plans for 
expansion of the real gross national 
product are to be achieved. , 

Another interesting paper deals with 
international capital movements and 
there are also shorter reports on the 
budgetaiy outlook, investment anticipa¬ 
tion and, the one optimistic forecast, 
homebuilding. 

•From the Brookings Institution, 1775 
Massachusetts Avenue NW Washington 
DO 30036 USA. Subscription $8 a year ; 
single copies $3*50. 
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of living. The union had given up an 
unlimited escalation clause in its last 
contract and had a right to be recom¬ 
pensed for this. 

The remainder of the first year’s 
wage rise comes to only per cent, 
half of the average increase for the 
first twelve months in other labour 
contracts negotiated this year. In the 
two following years pay will go up 
by only 3 per cent annually, less than 
the normal rise in productivity and 
very little by today's standards. But in 
addition the motor workers did regain 
their automatic cost-of-living increases. 
So over the long term the GM settle¬ 
ment is only non-inflationary if the 
Administration really succeeds in check¬ 
ing the rise in prices. 

That the Administration itself is 
belatedly shifting to a more activist 
approach in this respect is confirmed 
by the investigation into crude oil 
prices which was launched last week 
as soon as two corporations had 
announced increases of 25 cents a 
barrel. The excuse for the inquiry is 
that oil is a special case because the 
government regulates the supply by 
controlling imports. But to the industry, 
which was recently promised that this 
protection would continue and which 
contributed heavily to Republican 
funds in the election campaign, the 
investigation seems like a slap in the 
face. To other large companies it may 
seem like a warning. 

Army on trial ? 

When the trial of Lieutenant William 
Galley opened this week before a mili¬ 
tary court in Georgia two questions 
were uppermost in everyone’s mind. 
Did Lieutenant Callcy, who led a patrol 
into the Vietnamese hamlet of My Lai 
in March, 1968 , kill or order the killing 
of 1 oa civilian men, women and chil¬ 
dren as he is accused of doing ? If 
these charges are substantiated, then 
was he acting in cold blood on his own 
volition or simply following army 
practice in the war in Vietnam ? 

The long delay in bringing Lieut¬ 
enant Galley to trial has helped, not 
hindered him (he could face a death 
sentence if he is convicted). The initial 
horror and disgust both in and outside 
the army when the news of the alleged 
massacres was first made public a year 
ago have now worn off ; when the trial 
opened there was at least a semblance 
of calm. One of the men in Lieutenant 
Galley's platoon, Staff Sergeant David 
Mitchell, is already on trial in Texas on 
the lesser charge of' attempting to kill 
30 civilians. Another 15 officers and 
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Calley on trial at last 


men still face proceedings. 

Numerous legal questions and proce¬ 
dural motions have held up the case. 
One of the principal allegations made 
by the defence was that the flood of 
advance publicity prejudiced the 
defendant’s chance of a fair trial. 
Another line of attack was that Lieut¬ 
enant Calley should face a civilian 
court if he was to he tried at all for 
carrying out what he claims to have 
been military policy in Vietnam. 
Neither of these strategies succeeded. 

The trial ran up against other prob¬ 
lems. The selection of an unprejudiced 
military jury was a difficult task. 
Evidence has also been difficult to 
obtain. The defence was barred from 
access to secret records of the Central 
Intelligence Agency which was engaged 
in counter-insurgency in Vietnam. 
Records of the patrol have disappeared 
mysteriously. The army is still 
investigating the cases of a dozen 
men accused of hushing up evidence ; 
among them is Major General Samuel 
Koster who was in charge of the divi¬ 
sion to which Lieutenant Calley\s unit 
was attached. 

To add to the prosecution's difficul¬ 
ties there has been a dearth of reliable 
witnesses. This has been further compli¬ 
cated by a dispute as to whether four 
of the key witnesses for the prosecution 
may take the stand in the two cases now 
under way. The question is whether 
they should be allowed to give evidence 
when the defence has been refused 
access to the testimony that they had 
given some time ago before a 
congressional committee. The judge pre¬ 
siding in the Mitchell case has ruled 
that the four men cannot take part in 
the trial unless the committee releases 
its transcript. The judge in the CaHey 
case .is allowing them to testify on the 
gftkftitig that closed hearings held by 
Congress are exempt. 
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Academic — 
exhaustio n 

1. President moves on 

PROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SAN FRANCISCO 

Leading an American university burns 
a man out in about five years. With 
this acknowledgement of the strain 
of college conflicts, Mr Roger Heyns 
said last week that he would be leaving, 
by June if not earlier, what is generally 
thought to be the hottest seat in edu¬ 
cation today, the chancellor's post at 
the University of California's branch in 
Berkeley. This is where the student 
revolt began. Mr Heyns, a rational 
and considerate man, was brought in 
to cool the atmosphere. His durability 
—since August, 1965—exceeds the cur¬ 
rent national average for college heads 
although he has been buffeted conti¬ 
nually by protests and riots. There will 
be n.o more of the old-style 25-year 
terms, Mr Heyns predicted ; the 
demands on a man are too heavy. At 
52 Mr Heyns is recovering from a 
recent heart attack. He goes to a 
quieter teaching post at the University 
of Michigan. 

Mr Hevns said that politics did not 
force him out, but politics represented 
one of the pressures. Since Mr Reagan 
was elected Governor of California in 
1966 there has been steady encroach¬ 
ment into traditional areas of adminis¬ 
trative autonomy at all branches of the 
university. Other sources of tension 
have been students outraged about real 
or imagined injustice, demanding new 
values in society and faster changes or 
more “ relevance ” in their classes ; 
the demand for more educational 
opportunities for members of minority 
groups ; the anger of adults impatient 
with the young ; and conscription, 
which encouraged men to stay at uni¬ 
versity for longer than their academic 
interest lasted. 

Mr Heyns considers that he will 
leave Berkeley “ in good shape— 
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sturdy, tough and truly excellent.” He 
expects that* the academic staff will 
keep the university that way and have 
their say, as in the past, about the 
choice of a new chancellor. The final 
decision lies with the regents who are 
appointed by the Governor. A majority 
of them are conservatives. But the 
recent election may temper their 
natural inclinations. It brings to the 
board two new faces, the liberal new 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Mr Riles, and the yet-unchosen Speaker 
of the legislature's lower house, who 
will be a Democrat. Right now, Berke¬ 
ley is enjoying the longest interval of 
calm since the arrival of Mr Heyns, 
But the retiring chancellor said bluntly 
that this will not last. “ There will be 
more conflict. All universities today can 
expect it.” 

2. Students opt out 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN WISCONSIN 

The new academic year has begun 
quietly at American universities ; even 
Kent State, where four students were 
shot last summer, and the University 
of Wisconsin, where a bomb killed a 
graduate student and did $6 million 
worth of damage, are fairly peaceful. 
Radical students are still fed up with 
party politics, as was shown by the 
dismally low participation of students 
in the elections. They are fed up with 
protest, too ; they regard peaceful pro¬ 
test as ineffective and violent protest 
as repugnant. Anti-war demonstrations 
have been attracting significantly less 
support than they used to—but then 
the war itself has cooled off. 

At Kent State an uneasy peace pre¬ 
vails. Students have taken training 
courses to act as marshals to stop vio¬ 
lence during demonstrations. Many 
wear “ Keep Kent Open ” buttons ; 
they fear that new violence might close 
the university. The radicals are dis¬ 
organised and there is no branch of the 
militant Students for a Democratic 
Society. The Yippies (Youth Interna¬ 
tional party) are the only official left- 
wing group at Kent. 

Elsewhere there has been little mass 
student violence but early in October a 
series of bombings hit such universities 
as Harvard, Washington, Tennessee 
and Virginia. The extremist Weather¬ 
men group is thought to be responsible. 
This was almost certainly not the case 
in Wisconsin's August bombing. Vio¬ 
lence has become so frequent that it 
often escapes the headlines. A typical 
example is the University of Akron, 
Ohio. This is an unradical suburban 
college but 27 fires have been started 
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since term began, the most' recent of 
which caused $21,000 worth of damage 
and nearly incinerated 63 students in a 
dormitory. Hardly a college or univer¬ 
sity in the country has not had at least 
a threat of bombing. Such violence 
wins negligible support from the mass 
of students, whose mood is at present 
distinctly passive and fearful. The pat¬ 
tern of mounting violence as the acad¬ 
emic year progresses may repeat 
itself but it looks as though the violence 
will be increasingly the work of a 
revolutionary fringe instead of that of 
large groups of students, as in the past. 


Be charitable 

Tax collectors are seldom popular. 
The Internal Revenue Service, how¬ 
ever, plumbed the depths five weeks 
ago when it announced that it would 
grant no more tax exemptions to so- 
called 14 public interest law firms ” for 
two months, while it investigated 
whether any such exemptions were 
justifiable. These law firms—there are 
about 50 of them—are a recent 
phenomenon and very attractive to the 
new breed of idealistic young lawyer. 
They exist to represent the public 
interest in matters such as protection 
of the environment and of the 
consumer. They have won some 
substantial victories, not only against 
private corporations but also against 
government departments and agencies. 
For example, one firm persuaded a 
judge to hold up the pipe-line to 
Alaska's new oil field on the North 
Slope until it could be. shown that the 
environment would not suffer. 

At first these firms were granted tax 
exemption almost automatically; this 
meant that the gifts and grants on 
which they depended might be 
deducted from the tax returns of 
private donors and that charitable 
foundations did not endanger their 
own exemption from tax by support¬ 
ing them. Without tax exemption, 
most large contributions would dry up. 
Democrats at once professed to see 
sinister purposes behind the IRS move, 
even the hand of the Attorney 
General, Mr John Mitchell. 

Another controversial question of 
tax exemption had been handled by 
IRS with good sense and without 
evoking a storm of indignation; this 
concerned how far colleges and 
universities might go in encouraging 
political participation by their 
students without jeopardising their 
tax-exempt status. But this time IRS 
pulled a boner. Its contention that the 
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government should, perhaps, not sub¬ 
sidise one side of a dispute was 
laughed to scorn ; were not the legal 
fees of great private polluters auto¬ 
matically tax-exempt as business 
expenses,? Environmentalists took up 
the cudgels; so did members of the 
bar. Men who had held high positions 
in government testified that they had 
found their agencies insufficiently 
responsive to the public interest and 
that private intervention was needed. 

Members of the government joined 
in : Mr Russell Train, chairman of 
the Gouncil on Environmental Quality, 
Mrs Virginia Knauer, Mr Nixon’s 
special assistant on consumer affairs, 
Mr William Ruckelshaus, the man the 
President has chosen to head the new 
Environmental Protection Agency. 
Evidently it had not occurred to the 
head of the IRS to consult other 
interested parties in the Administra¬ 
tion, which admittedly is not notable 
for co-ordination. When the Senate 
decided to get into the act, it was the 
last straw. The IRS caved in last week, 
releasing a set of guidelines which, in 
effect, mean no change in the treat¬ 
ment of public interest law firms. Rut 
if the IRS or the Administration 
thought to escape Senate attention, 
they were mistaken ; hearings on the 
guidelines were to begin this week. 


Rising rubbish 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

America’s gross national product is 
likely to show little real growth this 
year, but the output of real rubbish 
will grow by about 4 per cent. Into 
the country’s family dustbins each year 
go some 48 billion tins, 26 million 
bottles, 30 million tons of paper and 4 
million tons of plastics. When industrial 
waste and the refuse deposited on 
streets and highways are added in, the 
total comes to about 3.5 billion tons a 
year, six pounds daily for every- 
American, twice as much as in 1920. 

To get rid of it costs local authorities 
$4.5 billion a year and even then they 
have difficulty in stemming the tide of 
rubbish, especially in slum areas ; there 
were outbreaks of violence in Brooklyn 
last summer when refuse accumulated 
in the streets* New York spews out 
more than 7 million tons of rubbish a 
year ‘ 

Today nearly half the solid waste hr 
disposea of by open burning, 16 per 
cent by incineration and 38 per cent 
by filling in land or dumping in the 
sea ; all of these methods often pollute 
the air and the water. Last spring, 
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A too famiiiar sight 


however, President Nixon called for 
the development of programmes to 
recycle solid wastes by encouraging the 
re-use of scrap metal, cloth, paper and 
so on. A recent report from his 
Council on Evironmental Quality 
repeated his request, important as a 
means of saving the country from run¬ 
ning out of raw materials as well as of 
stemming the rising tide of rubbish. 
And just before the election he signed a 
bill, in spite of his objections to its 
costliness, which will help communities 
to experiment with new ways of dis¬ 
posing of refuse, including the re-use 
of materials. 

In Boston, the Ford Foundation is 
lending a hand by underwriting experi¬ 
ments that include new methods of 
compressing a full dustbin of refuse into 
a solid block only a few inches square. 
Pneumatic tubes, similar to those used 
in office buildings or to collect mail in 
Paris, are l>eing tried out as a way of 
doing away with the traditional noisy 
and expensive system of street collec¬ 
tion. In Philadelphia, which has been 
paying the equivalent of $7 a ton to 
incinerate rubbish, an arrangement has 
been made to save money and at the 
same time reduce air pollution by 
hauling the rubbish far to the north 
and dumping it in ugly, woriced-out 
anthracite pits. Railways that once 
hauled coal from the mines to 
Philadelphia jumped at the opportun¬ 
ity to get into this new line pf 
business by offering to carry bated 
refuse back from the city to the mines, 
and the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare is looking into 
the possibility of special “ trash trains ” 
to haul refuse for other major cities out 
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into the countryside. 

Norfolk, Virginia, tried a different 
tack. With the help of the American 
Navy, it has decided to continue using 
incinerators, but hks designed one that 
allows the heat of combustion to be 
used for steam-raising in a power- 
station. Chicago has also taken an 
imaginative approach. It has been haul¬ 
ing refuse into a forest reserve west of 
the city, where it has built a hill more 
than 100 ft high, affectionately known 
to Chicagoans as Mount Trashmore, 
and opened a ski resort on top. 

Even more exotic methods are being 
adopted in Alaska, where the oil boom, 
coupled with the snow and extreme 
cold in winter and the melting of the 
muskeg in summer, has brought unique 
disposal problems. The petroleum 
companies which are active on the 
North Slope drilling area are finding 
that they have to use helicopters as 
their dustcarts. 

In the major manufacturing centres, 
waste disposal has become an even more 
acute problem for industries than for 
cities. One possible remedy is the 
establishment of central collecting 
points for the treatment of particularly 
noxious wastes. A new company plans 
to set up these treatment plants across 
the country. 

Businessmen have realised that litter 
drives are no longer enough. The con¬ 
tainer and paper industries, responsible 
for much of the debris that people leave 
around, have set up a National Centre 
for Spl^d Waste Disposal Problems and 
the Glass Container Manufacturers 
Institute has started a scheme for 
buying back used bottles and grinding 
them up to make new ones. The non- 
returnable bottle is going out of style 
in America. 

With so much money and ingenuity 
coming his way, the humble refuse 
collector is slowly waking up to the 
fact that he is in business—to the tune 
of some $2,500 million annually for 
urban waste alone. When (as in New 
York last winter and London this) he 
has attempted to exploit his new-found 
strength by going on strike, he has 
shown how quickly a modern city , can 
begin to suffocate under its own refuse. 

Correction: In “ What the census 
saw ” on page 50 of The Economist of 
November 7, 1970, it wa& stated that 
“ More than 60 per cent of Americans 
now live in die 16 state region [the 
south].” This should have read “ More 
than 60 million Americans.* The B1.5 
million people of the 16 states which 
the census groups together as the 
south are 31 per cent of the total 
population. 
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British Steel 9 detuned by Robert Clark. Built by Philip it Son , Dartmouth* 
Length 39 ft. Beam left, to ins. Drdught 8 ft. Rig: Bermudan Ketch. 


'British Steel’goes round the world 


Over 50 per cent of the value of Britain’s exports are steel the prevailing winds and currents. This is the first time that a 
or ff tffl-«v»f»n«n;n C goods. Last year BSC itself sold some £200 single-handed, non-stop round trip has been attempted ‘uphill’, 

million worth of products to all parts of the world- a sizeable Steel was Chay Blyth’s own choice for his yacht. “Its 
contribution to the nation’s balance of payments-putting unique combination of lightness and toughness makes it the 

BSC among Britain’s top four exporters. best material for the job”, he says. In addition to the hull, most 

To reach its donation British Steel travels by almost every of the boat’s fixtures and fittings are steel. So is the rigging and 

known mrans, Grinding road, rail, ship and, occasionally, air. much of the equipment which he will take with him. 

And part of the giant Rio Niteroi Bridge in final was recently ‘British Steel’ sails round the world, close-hauled to wind- 

floated into position acmes Guanabara Bay. ward. And the spirit and challenge of this unique adventure 

Now a new journey has begun as ‘British Steel’ - a specially symbolise the new age of British Steel, 

designed steel yacht—sails round the world, with Chay Blyth Copies of a wall chin (43' x *7') showing the projected route 

(who rowed the Atlantic with John Ridgeway in i 960 ) at the 0 f ‘British Steel’ are available free at charge. Please write to the 
done. He will be Bailing from East to West—against Information Officer, British Steel Corporation. 

British Steel Corporation 

33 Grosvenor Place, London, SWi. 
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What has 
Unde 

got to do with 

computers? 


The processing of information in 
science and technology calls for 
complicated calculating operations, 
These can only be handlea with the 
aid of computers. 



Computers serving science and 
technology 


For trouble-free operation of this 
equipment, certain environmental 
conditions must be maintained. 
These include constant air humi¬ 
dity and constant room tempera¬ 
tures. 



Environmental air conditions 
influence computer function 


Modern air-conditioning cabinets 
make it possible to maintain con¬ 
stant draught-free climatic condi¬ 
tions of the environmental air in 
the computer centres. — Air-con- 
ditioningis one of the activities of 
Linde AG. 



Linde air-conditioning cabinet 


Linde Activities: 

Low-temperature and process engineering Refrigeration engineering 
and air conditioning Hydraulics Handling vehicles 
Industrial gases and welding appliances Machine tools and tool units 
Cold stores Household appliances 



Linde Aktiengesellschaft, Wiesbaden, Germany 
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I'M 


the 90 

London serves more ports more often by more 
shipping lines than any port in Britain. 

Five hundred shipping lines serve 150 
countries throughout the world in an 
annual turn-round of some 54,000 
shipping movements. 

21.7% of U.K. Foreign imports by 
value and 27.6% of U K. Foreign 
exports by value passed through 
port in 1969-confirming 
London’s position as Britain’s 
premier port. 

WeVe here to help you 




Port of London Authority 
P.O. Box 242, Trinity Square, London E.C.3. 
Telephone 01-481 2000 Telex 264176 
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That’s the way it goes, 
you want to get on. 



And if you do the best you can and have a fair 
share of luck into the bargain, you will surely 
make it. Take DSM. One of the leading chemical 
manufacturers in the Netherlands today, its 
annual turnover averaging more than one milliard 
Dutch guilders. 60 countries throughout the 
world profit by a 48 per cent share in this turn¬ 
over. But, as we said before, the occasional 
stroke of luck does help things along. Take 
caprolactam, for example. White flakes which we 
make ourselves, a raw material for nylon. 

Nylon for stockings and cogwheels, nuts, bolts 
and pyjamas, brushes and what have you. Or, 
take another product: urea. Also white but in 
granular form. Good for crops, especially in warm 
and tropical areas. But just as excellent for 
telephone sets, shaving apparel and paints, 
because it is a raw material for any of these. 

No need to point out, that products such as 
these bring grist to the mill, is there. 

Chemistry really has us on a string. 

DSM 1§S 

Fertilizer, DSM's Initial Over the years STAMYLAN For additional information, 

product was put on the polyethylene. EPDM rubber, please write to: 

market in 1930. (With an caprolactam, urea, melamine Information Service DSM 

annual production of 2 million and ACN have been included P.0 Box 65 

tons plus, we are now among in the DSM production Heerlen, Holland 

the world’s largest suppliers). programme and MVC, PVC and 

ABS will be added before long 
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An HMI stamp 
portfolio deserves 
a closer look. 


Would you like to see your money 
grow? Really grow! Not just by the 
usual 5%, 8%—or even io%‘. But by 
as much as 80%! i 

That’s the kind of growth enjoyed i 
by clients of Harvey Michael m 

Investments—the world’s largest M 

brokers in modem British stamps, 

For every £200 placed by HMI 
in stamp portfolios for their clients • 
on January x, 1969, they had Mr j 
£360 to show for it on July 1, Mf r 
1970. Already this year, up to MP* ^ 
July 1, our clients’ portfolios Mt' ^ 
have grown by a fat 37.38%! ^^^M 
What's more, they had no 
Capital Gains Tax to pay if ^^^M 
selling lots of under £1000. 

World-wide knowledge and 
expertise. It’s an impressive 
performance by any standards— 
particularly when seen against the sad 
picture of the Stock Market over the 
same period. It’s an achievement made 
possible only with detailed knowledge 
of the stamp market and world-wide 
contacts. 

HMI have agents in over 50 
countries throughout the world. This 
ensures a constant flow of information 
which keeps us informed of the most 
exciting market opportunities even 
before they appear in the public’s view 




Let HMI’a proven skills work for 
you. All this considerable expertise is at 
the service of HMI clients—selecting a 
stamp portfolio with the greatest growth 
potential, assessing its value at regular 
intervals, recommending the best 
time to sell for maximum profits. Once 
bought, the portfolio is yours to keep 
or sell at any time—to us or to anyone 
you like. 

Of course, stamp values can go down 
as well as lip. So we can’t guarantee 
the same results in the future. But with 
astute management, HMI believe that 
the outlook is just as bright for 
professionally managed stamp 
portfolios. One thing’s for certain: HMI 
have thousands of clients on their 
books —all of whom made money 
through stamps last year. 

FREE illustrated brochure 
about HMI. The full HMI 
success story—and how it made 
clients richer—is given in a fully 
illustrated brochure available FREE 
on request Sending for your copy 
puts you under no obligation 
whatsoever. But it could be the 
most profitable 5d you’ve ever spent! 


HMI Stamp Service 

TO: HARVEY MICHAEL 
INVESTMENTS. 

SCOTTISH LIFE HOUSE, LEEDS i 
ENGLAND 

Please send me the new 
HMI brochure- -FREE and 
without obligation. And show me 
how clients have made money 
through a stamp portfolio. 


Address 


Telephone _ 

A ge if under 21 




Harvey Michael Investments, 
Scottish Life House, Leeds 1, 
England. 

Telephone: 0532-24990/25083 
Telex: 557207 
Cables: Invest Leeds 





It's just another development area. 

Like fun, it is It's a region --almost 
half the size of Scotland Run by a regional 
development board, with very special 
powers. Powers to administrate its own 
grants and loans, to take equity, to make 
your move North as easy as possible— 
and to heck with the red tape. 

Precipitous mountains, lonely glens, 
and lashings of rain. 

That's not the whole picture. Much of 
the Scottish Highlands is lowland. No 
lonely glen is far from habitation. And our 
biggest centre—the Inverness and Moray 
Firth area - has as little rain and as much 
sunshine as London. Put that in your 
business diarv. 

Old wives spinning, old men distilling. 

New industries are growing up 


alongside the old You'll see lots of young 
people around In its first 5 years our 
Board has brought over 50 new 
manufacturers to the region—all 
expanding with skilled, hardworking and 
adaptable local labour 
Snaky little roads with 1' in 3' gradients 
and impossible passing places. 

Major trunk routes (quiet for most of 
the year) connect Wick & Thurso, the 
Moray Firth, Inverness, Fort William and 
Campbeltown with the South. And a £50m 
scheme to improve the link roads between 
these centres is just about to start. 

Too remote, too costly % 

By air, London is just over 2 hours 
from Inverness. Highland trunk roads take 
the biggest freight vehicles (so do Island 
ferries). And longer hauls (don't forget) 


don't mean much bigger rail rates. 

Too few incentives. 

Send for our new 64-page full colour 
brochure, and judge from the facts, You’ll 
hnd our development package the best 
industrial bargain in Britain. It could mean 
the end of a lot more misconceptions. 

Please send me your 64-page free colour brochure 
on industrial opportunities in the Highlands and Islands 

Name Title 

Company 

Address 

^__County 

j To Director of Industrial Development & Marketing j 

I Highlands and Islands Development Board 

1^6 Castle Wynd, Inverness, Scotland. Wl I 


Some popular misconceptions about industrial 
expansion in the Highlands and Islands. 
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Autumn Books 


Need les in a bookstack 

Year after year, as a bigger and bigger 


book harvest is reaped oft the presses, 
there can be heard the autumnal mur¬ 
mur of publishers, booksellers, libra¬ 
rians and critics agreeing that there are 
just too many books. One does not need 
to tlist the books bearing the 
legend “ Comparative Government ” 
(or yet another of those build-it-your- 
self Lego titles on, say, the socio¬ 
economic effects of a psychologically- 
oriented survey of attitudes to 
technology) to get the notion that the 
publishing industry is over-producing. 
Statistics make the point far more 
cogently. 

There are about a quarter of a mil¬ 
lion books in print in Britain. Last 
year over 32,000 new books were 
published—of which less than a third 
were simply new editions and reprints. 
The latest figures (see chart) suggest 
that the total for 1970 will be some 
8 per cent higher, and perhaps 50 per 
cent higher than the total for i960. 
Publishers’ turnover is increasing even 
faster ; it has nearly doubled in the 
past decade. The problem of distribu¬ 
tion has reached gargantuan propor¬ 
tions - -the Book Centre alone copes 
with 3^ million invoices a year. 
But deflating for the staggering 
increases in book prices—between 
1968 and 1969 alone, the price of 
a new book, excluding small editions 
of costly reprints, increased by 15 per 
cent—makes it plain that the average 
sale for a new book can hardly be 
increasing at a satisfactory rate. 

For publishers, the most comforting 
theory must be that the British market 
is swamped by imports. This is the 
inevitable penalty of producing in an 
English speaking country and die price 
for large (and expanding) export 


markets. Imports are growing faster 
than home production, but then exports 
are growing faster than home sales. 
There is certainly plenty of interna¬ 
tional duplication and a good deal of 
dumping, but that does not mean that 
British book production is either 
rational or self-restrained. 

Who are the culprits ? lo a great 
extent over-production appears to be 
the natural result of competition 
between an extremely large number of 
firms, and exacerbated by the youth of 
so many of the social sciences. A glance 
at the chart and a few comparisons 
with the subject distribution of new 
books ten years ago illustrate the point. 
The largest category of all is fiction, 
but growth here has been extremely 
modest, and an above-average propor¬ 
tion of new fiction is made up of 
reprints. As a proportion of all new 
books, fiction titles have decreased quite 
sharply. In any case, despite all the 
hoo-ha that bestsellers are best written 
by suitably programmed computers (or, 
rather more cheaply, by humans pre¬ 
tending to work like computers) a 
multiplication of novels can hardly be 
called unnecessary duplication. 

Children's books, and educational 
books, used to come second and third, 
pretty close together. But they have 
been easily overtaken by the spectacu¬ 
lar growth of the social sciences. The 
number of new books on politics and 
economics has certainly trebled in the 
last decade—in i960 there were only 
some 800 new books in a similar, but 
less narrowly defined, category. This is 
a reflection of the huge expansion in 
higher education in the social sciences, 
in the United States, in Britain, and 
indeed everywhere. There are a large 
number of publishers searching for 



At the Book Centre: shelving the problem 


potential gaps in the printed coverage 
of new courses and a large number of 
underemployed dons with theses to sell 
or lectures to expand. There is 
an increasing number of higher 
education libraries with the urge to 
stock at least one copy of such 
books, however tiny the addition 
to the sum of knowledge they provide 
(the broadcasts of the Open University 
will extend this itch to an enormous 
number of local authority libraries). 
There is the odd chance of striking 
lucky with a book that becomes accep¬ 
ted as essential reading (the famous 
example is Samuelson’s 44 Economics M ). 
The result is a powerful temptation to 
any publisher to have a go. But the 
sum total of new knowledge on politi¬ 
cal science and economics in the whole 
of the English speaking world, does not 
amount to 100 million words a year. 
It is easy to develop the conviction that 
good books are becoming as hard to 
pick out as needles in a bookstack. 
When are publishers, and the social 
sciences, going to dry up ? 
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Biography 


No common day 

THE MEASURE OF THE YEARS 
By Robert Menktes. 

Cassell. 300 45s . 

Anything—even a pungent criticism— 
from Sir Robert Menzies is always 
stimulating. No one can be prime 
minister of such a rapidly developing 
country as Australia for a record term 
of 16 unbroken years (December, 1949, 
to January, 1966), preceded by a two 
year term in the early period of the 
second world war, without amassing a 
richness of experience of value to 
subsequent generations. 

But Menzies has never intended to 
unfold his memoirs in historical 
sequence in the manner of Harold 
Macmillan or Lord Avon. In his first 
volume of reminiscences, “ Afternoon 
Light/’ he covered a medley of sub¬ 
jects ranging from an essay on cricket 
to important revelations of exchanges 
between himself and Dr Verwoerd 
over South Africa and the Common¬ 
wealth. “The Measure of the Years,” 
in this sense, is a continuation of its 
predecessor ; but it is a better written 
book, seemingly produced with more 
leisure, containing a load of wisdom 
for youthful politicians. This is especi¬ 
ally true of his two opening chapters 
on the science and art of politics, and 
the art of opposition. 

Great men are often the product 
of severe ^ vicissitudes in their earlier 
life. Menzies is an example of 
this. Perhaps he achieved success too 
early : those who sat with him in 
parliament sometimes thought he 
would have acquired a readier under¬ 
standing of backbenchers’ problems, 
their personal frustrations, their natural 
ambitions, had he himself not been 
given office almost immediately after 



Menzies: not quite full measure 
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he entered; politics. Indeed, his only 
experience of the life of a private mem¬ 
ber was for a few months when, as a 
ybung man, he was elected to the 
Victoria upper house, and years later 
in Canberra during his period of tem¬ 
porary eclipse between 1941 and 1943. 
However, despite his meteoric rise to 
power, he had many difficulties to con¬ 
tend with in early middle age. His 
party spumed him after the fall of 
the Coalition government in 1941— 
although, finding him indispensable, 
it reinstated him as leader two years 
later. Menzies then began one of his 
enduring efforts in creating the Liberal 
party out of the shattered United Aus¬ 
tralia party. But although making 
slight gains in the ensuing 1946 elec¬ 
tions, he was decisively beaten by 
Labour led by Chifley. It was then thkt 
.many of the earlier doubts about his 
capacity to win elections for the con¬ 
servative side of Australian politics 
became widespread. Any visitor to 
Australia at that time will remember 
the ubiquitous lament “ We’ll never 
win with Menzies”—the same sort of 
fears which, until recently, were expres¬ 
sed in England about Edward Heath— 
and much the same sort of criticisms 
were uttered by people who ought to 
have known better. 

By 1949 Menzies*s star was in the 
ascendant. At the end of that year he 
led a triumphant Liberal party to vic¬ 
tory at the polls, and, in conjunction 
with its Country party partners, it has 
remained in government ever since. 
The age of Menzies had begun. There 
was no one of his stature in any of 
the seven parliaments that followed 
although there were many men both 
in his cabinet and out of it who com¬ 
pared favourably with leading figures 
in Britain and America. It is about 
this period that Menzies writes so 
interestingly in his new book. Some of 
his chapters, inevitably, will have more 
appeal for Australian than British read¬ 
ers. His account of the Petrov spy case 
may not evoke much interest here ; 
but it was a cause c£l£bre in Australia 
in 1954—and long afterwards ; and 
Menzies’s own version, together with 
his criticisms of the curious, unpredict¬ 
able behaviour of Dr Evatt, are a 
valuable contribution to Australian his¬ 
tory. What he writes on this score will 
act as a corrective to his critics who 
claim that the prime minister engi¬ 
neered the Petrov enquiry for his 
government’s party puxposes. The 
reader will see that Menzies did 
nothing of the kind, although when Dr 
Evatt, then leading the Labour oppos- 
sition, fell into the trap of making an 
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election issue of it, then naturally 
Menzies, thus pressed, drove the moral 
home. 

For people in Britain and America 
the chapters on Pacific policiesand the 
material under the heading of looking 
forward should prove enlightening, if 
at times contentious. Some may regard 
him as being pessimistic about the 
future of the Commonwealth ; others 
will use his opinions to reinforce their 
own doubts. His chapter on apartheid 
and sport should be read in conjunction 
with these. He is openly critical of the 
Wilson government’s pressure on the 
Marylebone Cricket Club to cancel the 
South Africa-England matches this 
year. 

Fascinating in many respects as this 
book is, it is not above criticism. One 
has a feeling that too much has been 
attempted in one volume. In choosing 
such a variety of subjects, it is a pity 
that Sir Robert did not expand them 
more fully. He always has so much to 
say, but frequently he leaves you with 
a feeling that he is holding back. And 
perhaps he succumbs too readily to the 
journalist’s style of often employing one 
sentence paragraphs. In a book of this 
kind it is unnecessary, and occasionally 
distracting. But these are minor criti¬ 
cisms when set against the substance of 
what is told. As with his previous 
memoirs the book sharpens, rather than 
satisfies, the appetite. Please, Sir 
Robert, give us more. 


The Long Fellow 

EAMON DE VALERA 
By Frank Longford and 
Thojmas P. O'Neill. 

Hutchinson . 522 pages . 80s . 

Two men rose to dominate the troubles 
in Ireland, on the Irish side ; nick¬ 
named by the men who worked under 
them the Big Fellow and the Long 
Fellow. The first, the burly Michael 
Collins, seemed to be in seven places 
at once, he did so much and moved 
so fast : organising and arming the 
clandestine guerrillas of the Irish 
Republican Army, securing and evalua¬ 
ting intelligence for them, and leading 
them at last to victory over their 
secular enemy the British. All this time 
the second, the Long Fellow, Eamon 
de Valera, supported him from the 
background, as nominal president of 
the nascent Irish republic. For many 
months de Valera was absent fromthe 
front line, touring America in search 
of funds; but his backing for the 
revolution remained solid as a rock. 
Gradually they established control over 
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Dev: present and president still 

the countryside, over the small towns, 
over the ports, and at last control 
enough over the capital to threaten 
the invaders’ hold ; a truce was 
called ; and they were summoned to 
Westminster to negotiate a peace. 
Collins crossed the water ; de Valera, 
by his own casting vote in a divided 
cabinet, stayed in Ireland to watch 
what peace would come. 

There has often seemed to be a 
special curse on the politics of the Irish 
that compels them to split from each 
other when most they need each other’s 
help. Chance, accident, and more bale¬ 
ful pressures now combined again ; 
Collins, for reasons that seemed excel¬ 
lent to him, signed a treaty de Valera’s 
inflexible conscience could not 
approve ; and the war of liberation was 
followed by a civil war, shorter, but 
more heartbreaking still. Collins’s side 
won ; by a strange irony, he and de 
Valera only missed meeting each other 
in west Cork by an hour on the day 
before the Big Fellow was killed. De 
Valera, who did not accept defeat 
lightly, was soon in prison—not of 
course for the first time ; but emerged 
in the end, and lives still, aged and 
austere, with never a principle com¬ 
promised, president of the Irish 
republic. 

This new life of him is based on full 
access to such papers as he has kept, 
and to his extensive spoken reminis¬ 
cences. One author is fully a fellow- 
countryman. The other is an Anglo- 
Irish peer who served in Wilson’s 
cabinet and under his former name of 
Frank Pakenham wrote “ Peace by 
Ordeal,” which—in spite of a few cor¬ 
rections here—remains the standard 
work on the Anglo-Irish treaty of 1921. 
Both are warmly sympathetic to their 
subject, and, appreciate his durable 


faith in God and Ireland ; they have 
added usefully both to history and to 
literature, and depict one of those rare 
men who is at once adamantine and 
likeable. 


Half an aye 

NO HAIL, NO FAREWELL 

By Louis Heren. 

Weidenfold and Nicolson. 277 pages. 
55s. 


We had all had enough to drink, and 
he came over and asked me why Britain 
had not sent troops to Vietnam. He knew 
weM enough, but rather lamely I began 
to repeat the obvious. He cut me short 
and said, “ All we needed was one 
regiment. The Black Watch would have 
done. Just one regiment, but you 
wouldn’t. WeM, don’t expect us to save 
you again. They can Invade Sussex, and 
we wouldn’t do a damned thing about 
it.’* 

Rightly or wrongly, that is the kind 
of thing that books by now-it-can-be- 
told repatriated correspondents are 
expected to contain, the pungent 
anecdote, preferably about secretaries 
of state (in this case Dean Rusk) or 
their equivalent, narrated for the first 
time and lighting up a whole area of 
politics or personality. Mr Heren’s 
reminiscent narrative of the Johnson 
years contains a few such graphic 
vignettes but not very many. For all 
the forthrightness of his opinions, he 
has preferred to eschew the eye¬ 
witness low-down in favour of a 
historical analysis of the sad progress 
of Lyndon Johnson from Dallas, Texas 
in November, 1963, to Pedemales, 
Texas, in January, 1969. It is a good 
account, clear and balanced, recognis¬ 
ing the achievements as well as the 
failures of this most extraordinary of 
twentieth century presidents and 
earnestly striving to do justice to a 
man whom it seems impossible to like 
and only too easy to depreciate. One 
of the great assets which Mr Heren 
brings to this task is his firm refusal 
to be dazzled by the glamour of the 
Kennedy court or the richness of the 
Kennedy legacy, as Mr Sorensen 
calls it. While cognisant of John 
Kennedy’s remarkable gifts of political 
leadership, Mr Heren keeps an open 
mind about the performance he might 
have put up had he remained in the 
White House for the whole of his two 
presidential terms and gravely doubts 
the ability of Robert Kennedy to have 
given the country the leadership it 
needed. Taking Johnson out of the 
Kennedy after-glow enables Mr Heren 
to depict him in his true light and to 
absolve him from the primary respoi)- 


Queen of the 
Headhunters sos 

Sylvia Brooke 

‘like an Kvelyn Waugh novel’ 
SUNDAY EXPRESS 

4 a delightful book’ 

TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 

Dublin Castle 
and the 
1916 Rising sos 

Leon O'Broin 

‘a valuable addition to the 
extensive literature on the 
subject’ ECONOMIST 

‘no self-respecting history 
library can afford to.be 
without the book’ 

THE OBSERVER 

Corsairs of 
Malta 

and Barbary 60s 

Peter Earle 

‘an excellent book’ 

ECONOMIST 

The story is told with 
immense verve ... moving 
along with the pace of an 
adventure story, yet... 
substantiated and buttressed 
by research* 
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Some customs and 
conventions of the stage 
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The Literary Thesis: 

A GUIDE TO RESEARCH 
George Watson 

“ This is an exoeilieait and often 
acute 'guide to what actually 
happens during research into 
English literature.” Faculty. 
Cased €2.00 (40s) net. Paper 
£1.00 (20s) net. 

Diplomatic Handbook 

R. G. Feltham 

”... a plain guide to the various 
aspects of diplomacy—the struc¬ 
ture and functions of Ministries 
of Foreign Affairs, the work of 
a diplomatic mission, diplomatic 
privileges and immunities.” The 
Guardian. Cased £2.00 (40s) net. 

THREE NEW TITLES IN THE 
SERIES 

Aspects of Modern 
Sociology 

Edited by J. B. Mays and 
M. Craft 
An analysis of our contemporary 
society through the study of 
basic demographic, ideological 
and structural features, and Of 
some of its major institutions. 

Crime and its 
Treatment 

J. B. Mays 

Cased £1.50 (30s) net. Paper 
75p.(15s) net. 

Leisure 

K. Roberts 

Cased £1.50 (30s) net. Paper 
75p (15s) net. 

The Welfare State 

D. C. Marsh 
Cased £1.50 (30s) 


75p (15s) net 


net. Paper 


Family, Class aid 
Edacation 

M. Craft 

” As an introduction to the sub¬ 
ject 1 can think of few better 
books.” Tribune. Cased £2.50 
(50s) net. Paper £1.25 (25s) net. 

ragman Group, Burnt Mill, 
Harlow, Essex 

BBB 


Longman 



1968 was the last of the Johnson years 


sibility for bringing America to the 
sorry pass it had reached by the time 
he left office. Mr Heren has some 
favourite whipping boys, as readers of 
his despatches are well aware—the 
“ arrogant liberals ” and the “ whiz 
kids ” of the Pentagon in particular. 
But he also recognises that America 
has been caught in forces too great for 
any single administration to master, a 
whirlwind of social and technological 
change. Which is not to say that 
Johnson was blameless. Very accur¬ 
ately Mr Heren pinpoints the failure 
of Johnsonian wheeling and dealing: 
M The natural gifts which made him 
the most successful Senate majority 
leader in history rendered him unfit 
to lead the nation in times of crisis.” 

With so much that is sensible and 
perceptive about Mr Heren’s story 
one is driven to ask, as one puts the 
book down, why it seems to add so 
little to one’s understanding of these 
years. His picture is excellently in 
focus, but it is a familiar picture. The 
explanation seems to be that Mr Heren 
has told his story too briefly or too 
hastily, or both. There is very little 
here, either of facts or analysis, that 
will be unfamiliar to any regular 
reader of The Times. Novelty, in the 
sense of a change of view, no one 
would wish to find^ within these pages, 
but it is too bad that Mr Heren has 
denied his readers access to that wealth 
of illustrative detail which he must 
have accumulated in his Washington 
years. What a 0ity that he has not been 
content to leave history to the 
historians and give, like the perceptive 
journalist that he is, the precise images 
that fell upon that well-placed ^retm*. 


Major Beatrice 

DEAR MISS WEAVES: HARRIET SHAW 
WEAVER 10784961 

By Jane Lidderdale and Mary 
Nicholson. 

Faber 509 pages . 90s . 


The names of Sylvia Beach and Paris, 
rather than Harriet Shaw Weaver 
and London, are likely to spring 
to mind in connection with James 
Joyce and the problems involved (and 
involved in every sense of the word 
they were) in publishing his work. The 
authors of this comprehensive 
biography are fair to the efforts of 
Miss Beach, yet, as they plod pains¬ 
takingly through the maze of com¬ 
plicated details, difficulties and 
obstructions, official and otherwise, 
that had to be overcome before Joyce’s 
work could reach even a limited 
public, the labour and dedication of 
Miss Weaver, this reserved, well-off, 
upper-middle class English spinster, 
become ever more apparent and 
astonishing. 

Shaw wrote that St Joan was “ the 
queerest fish among the eccentric 
worthies of the Middle Ages,” and 
certainly Miss Weaver was one of the 
queer fish of the early twentieth 
century. She is, incidentally, some¬ 
thing of a Shavian character herself ; 
there is a faint suggestion of Major 
Barbara about her, especially in her 
later days when she took an active 
part in the Communist movement, 
and, although not given to eloquence, 
she might well have proved more 
effective against Undershaft than the 
Major herself. 

This fundamental paradox in her 
was not dramatic; rather was it 
inherent in the passive contrast 
between her lady-likeness of manner 
and her revolutionary operations on 
the literary and political fronts in 
which she was engaged. Virginia 
Woolf found her, when she came to 
tea in April, 1918. bringing that piece 
of dynamite, “ Ulysses,” in a brown 
paper parcel, “ unalterably modest, 
judicious and decorous,” and com¬ 
mented that “the indecent pages 
looked so incongruous: she was 
spinsterly, buttoned-up, ...” 

And so indeed she was, but admira¬ 
tion for her grows as the story so 
carefully, almost primly, told, unfolds. 
Joyce received sums running into 
thousands of pounds from her, and, 
while the gulf between them naturally 
was wide, he recognised her quality 
and, when illness and worries over his 
eyesight and his daughter’s mental 
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Tha Story off tho 

Blcydo John Woodford® 

Feature reviews everywhere for this 
tremendously entertaining social history. 
John Woodforde recounts the story of the 
bigycle from the sprain-inducing eighteenth 
century hobby-horse to the small-wheeler 
of today, and shows how much bicycling 
has changed the pattern of life. 

95 line illustrations £1 12s 


Tho Atlantic Islands 

KENNETH WILLIAMSON Foreword by 
Eric Linklater and an additional chapter on 
0 The Faeroes Today 0 by Einar KaUsberg 
The Faeroe Islands are peopled by a 
vigorous, hard-working community who 
make their living from the immense natural 
resources of the isles. This study of the 
land, its people and wild life has been 
out of print for many years and is now 
reissued with an important additional 
chapter on modern developments in the 
islands. Pen and ink drawings by the 
author, 35 photographs , 4 maps , £3 5s 

Leva, Morals and tho 
feminists 

CONSTANCE ROVER. ' An intelligent and 
informative study of the ambiguity in 
women's drive for greater freedom. Dr. 
Rover has intelligently documented the 
social attitudes which, as much as 
anatomy, have wpmen either in the home 
or on the streets — The Economist 

12 pp plates , £2 5s 

Witchcraft In Tudor 
and Stuart England 

A Regional and Comparative Study 
ALAN MACFARLANE. 'A book of quite 
outstanding quality—-a truly pioneering 
work, and by far the most original study 
in the history of witchcraft to be published 
for many years past.*—NORMAN COHN, 
Observer 8 pp plates , maps and tables 

£4 10s 

Scionco In 
Managomont 

Some Applications of Operational 
Research and Computer Science 
Edited by C. S. CHEDZEY. Outlines the 
methods used by a consulting firm special¬ 
izing in operational research and computer 
science and describes numerous case 
examples taken from a wide range of 
industries and from the public sector. The 
aim of the twenty contributors has been to 
explain some of the more important 
techniques and to illustrate the wide scope 
of the management science approach. 
British Library of Business Studies £5 

ROUTLEDGE & KEGAN PAUL 


RUSSIAN 

SPEAKERS 

can obtain original source material 
in history, economics, geography 
and many other subjects from our 
bookshop. 

Large selection of titles end new 
ones added every month. We send 
out lists on request. 

RECENT ARRIVALS 

Liberman: GOSUDARSTVENNYI 
BYUDZHET SSSR V NOVYKH 
OSLOVIYAKH KHOZYAIST- 
VOVANIYA 16s. 

DOKUMENTY VNESHNEI POUTIKI 
SSSR Vol. 14 20s (Vols. 1-13 also 
available: 15-22 forthcoming) 

DOKUMENTY VELIKOGO OKTYA- 
BRYA. 

Folder with 24 facsimile documents 
illustrating ithe progress of the 
October revolution. 

Description in Russian and English. 

£19.10.0. 


The Political 
Year 1970 


39 Mumm Sum, 
LONDON, WCI 
Open Saturdays 10-4 


ROBIN OAKLEY AND PETER ROSE 

. . presents in concise and 
convenient form everything of more 
than ephemeral Interest . 

Dally Telegraph. 

"... ahows that Parliament and 
British polities ere not dead yat" 
Guardian. 

SO# (£1.60) net 


The Peace to 
End Peace 

GEORGE GOLDBERG 

The tragic farce that began at 
Sarajevo did not and with the 
Armistice. While bickering over the 
spoils of the German Empire the 
world's leader* attempted to create 
a new order. They failed miserably 
and tragically. 

25a (£1.25) net 

The Youngest 
Revolution 

ELIZABETH SUTHERLAND 

What’s K Ilka to live a reel revolu¬ 
tion ? Elisabeth Sutherland travailed 
the campo and raw new towns of 
Cuba to find out exactly what it 
means to the Cubans themselves. 
35s (£1.75) net . Superb photographs. 

PITMAN PUBLISHING 


The M University Prana editor* and researcher*, under the guidance of Professor P. 
Ford, Professor BmarlSna, 8oattuunpton University, and Mn U. Ford, have grouped into 
■eta of voUunas the baste source material on a wide range of slialflaot subject arena from 
We whole of the nineteenth-century British Partlamentary Pagers. Below are She details 
of 8 subject seta In the areas of monetary policy, national economic* and pubtte finance. 


Monetary Policy 

GENERAL 8 volumes $679 net 

19 volumes $793 net 6,106 VP 59 folding eharte 

7,986 PP 7 folding eharte {17 coloured) 

An excellent guide to British financial policy. The operation of the Royal Mint. bflmetalllam, 

financial! institutions and banking techniques the adoption of the gold standard, Alter- 

la the nineteenth century. national monetary affairs. 

National Finance 

DECIMAL COINAGE GENERAL 

9 volumes $196 net 8 ^lurne s $668 net 

h 1 ? 0 fp . . 1 feedtog diagram 6180 pp (approx.) 9 mope (l coloured) 

Extensive reviews of currency decimalisaUon j folding plan 

from 1850 to 1880. The major inquiries on free trade, public 

COMMUtCI/M. DISTRESS ZSSBaZLSZSSR. ST AAJR 

f tfPpp* ** 77 imperial and regional finance, etc. 

The cyclical recurrence of Inflation and INCOME TAX 

depression, central banking policy and the * .X?*™* 09 . 

health of the industrial sector, the emer- JUS6 pp 6 diagrams <3 coloured) 

genes of mo der n techniques of economic The development of income tax ae a major 

aSStment 1TOa ” 11 eeononuc * revenue, expenditure and wealth 

taxes, succession duties, taxation and bunl- 
SAVXNG6 BANKS inoentlve, 

6 volumes $961 net NEWSPAPERS 

8,848 pp 1 folding table 9 vohtmee $286 net 

The origin, development and reorganisation 1,176 pp 

of the savings banks movement, tbe relation- Two volumes on the newspaper Industry 

ship between the banka and the Treasury, and newspaper duties with extensive statla- 

and the Introduction of official auditing. tics on circulation. 

Publicity and Information material available free includee a leaflet outlining the content of 
sock volume, a catalogue for each subject set and a very readable monograph on r Blue Booke * 
as the Parliamentary Papere are known. 

Orders and inquiries to: 81 Menton Square, Dublin 9, Intend. 

A IRISH UNIVERSITY PRESS 
9S' Shannon Ireland 


CURRENCY 
8 volumes 
6,106 PP 
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The Quest 
for 

Theseus 

A. 8. WARD 

A fascinating work 
of detection, seeking 
the legendary 
Theseus in the light 
of current archaeo¬ 
logical and historical 
knowledge. 199 
plates (23 in colour) 
s>r x#r. £3 i5s 



Abstract Expressionism 


IRVING SANDLER 

A detailed history of the flowering in 
the 1950s of the Abstract Expres¬ 
sionist movement, treating both genre 
painting and colourfleld painting and 
their main exponents. 224 illustrations 
(24 in colour) 12\ H x 704". £8 

Prints & Drawings 

A Plotmial History 
80TTFRIED UNDEMANN 


475pages, 
394 illustra¬ 
tions (2/3 in 
colour) 

UYx«\"- 


Every famous draughtsman from 
Diirer to Picasso is well represented in 
this magnificent and lavishly illustrated 
history £415s 

fiREAT DRAUGHTSMEN SERIES 

This popular, reasonably-priced new 
series deals with the artists’ work in 
pastel, bistre, chalk and watercolour. 
Evaluative texts backed up by superb 
reproductions in the original colours. 
9\* x £2 2s each. Rembrandt , 
Watteau and Delacroix arc already 
published; Claude Lor rain (26 Novem¬ 
ber). Coming in 1971— Diirer, Rouault 
Fragonard, Cizanne . 


Japan in Postwar Asia 

LAWRENOE OLSON 

The policy implications for the U.S. 
of the cultural-economic aspects of the 
Japan-Asia relationship. Published for 
the Council on Foreign Relations. 
302 pages. 8¥x 6”. £3 5s 

The Latin Americans 

VI0T0R ALBA 

A comprehensive, remarkably objec¬ 
tive and sensitively written introduc¬ 
tion to Latin America by a Latin 
American. He covers all aspects of the 
region; its history, peoples, customs, 
politics, culture and—especially—its 
aspirations for the future. 400 pages. 
9¥ % ft*- £3 5s 

'• PALL MALL 


health permitted, was not found want¬ 
ing in gratitude. The authors have 
built up a portrait with the conscien¬ 
tious attention to detail characteristic 
of their subject. Towards the end, the 
image of Major Barbara fades and 
the handsome, formidable figure of 
Beatrice Webb looms up in the 
reader’s fancy to prove that, in Miss 
Weaver, she had a sister in spirit— 
although the interests of the two ran 
on different lines and in the flesh they 
seem never to have met. 

Not quite in concert 

LORD PALMERSTON 

By Jasper Ridley. 

Constable. 702 pages. 63s. 



4 

I 

1 


Palmerston, it could lie said, made his 
reputation as foreign secretary in the 
1830s and 1840s by his skill in manipu¬ 
lating the European concert in a man¬ 
ner consistent with British interests as 
a power, and public insistence that 
British achievements justified a pie- 
rogative of moral leadership of the 
cause of progress and freedom. He 
liecame prime minister in 1855 and 
succeeded in establishing a political 
ascendancy which kept him in this 
office almost continuously until his 
death a decade later on the strength 
of his record as a medium of British 
attitudes towards the external world. 
He had a much easier task than liis 
fellow statesmen, who attempted to 
cope with domestic problems. Peel and 
Russell discredited themselves and 
Palmerston, a Ganningite lory in 
origin, a Whig by convenience and a 
Libera] merely by courtesy—and thus 
perfectly camouflaged for the purpose 
of extracting profit and avoiding loss 
—reaped the consequential advantages. 
His task was easier than theirs because 
Britain was historically at the optimum 
position with respect to the external 
world in the aftermath of Trafalgar 
and Waterloo. As soon as this situation 
of advantage began to crumble in 
the 1860s Palmerston’s achievement 
crumbled also. His political credit was 
not seriously damaged before his death 
in 1865 largely because the public did 
not appreciate the significance of what 
had happened. 

Granting this, a satisfactory study of 
Palmerston would have to show how 
he was able to manipulate the 
European concert system, playing off 
the French and the Russians, securing 
the prize of free Belgium and consti¬ 
tutional Spain and Portugal in the 
west, and an Ottoman Empire rescued 
from both French and Russian penetra- 



Pam : Europe’s conductor 


tion and stabilised in the east. It would 
have to analyse the structure of the 
British public so far as it had opinions 
on foreign policy ; it ought to indicate 
the weight of Conservative or Gob- 
denite sections as against that of the 
“ national " Whig-Liberal-Radical sec¬ 
tor which found in Palmerston its 
spokesman. It would have to show why 
British ascendancy depended upon a 
working concert and how Palmerston 
contrived to get the concert to under¬ 
write his Crimean policy. It would 
have to analyse the difficulties and 
weaknesses involved in this policy, 
especially in its fatal contradiction with 
respect to Russia. Russian weight in 
the concert was necessary in the 1830s 
against tiie French and it was equally 
necessary in the 1860s against Bismarck. 
The French would not play a 
“ Crimean ” role in the west, and 
demanded a Bonapartist price—Bel¬ 
gium and the Rhine—which Palmer¬ 
ston would not pay. I’he Russians 
would not co-operate to preserve a 
European system directed against them. 
The Austrians could not help since 
they were prisoners of their need to 
compete for German national favour 
with the Prussians. On the domestic 
side, a satisfying study of Palmerston 
would have to analyse the opportunities 
offered to him by the Conservative 
collapse in 1846 and the Whig debility 
of 1852. And what, precisely, enabled 
Palmerston so profitably to straddle the 
richly rewarding middle ground of 
politics—the profitability so envied and 
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emulated by Disraeli ? 

On the basis of these requirements, 
this book is unsatisfactory. It ignores 
most of these themes and when it does 
touch arty of them it has no assurance. 
But it has many virtues. It is a thorough 
narrative with many good pieces hi it. 
It tells us a great deal more about 
Palmerston’s private life than we knew 
before. We are even told why Tenniel 
always put a straw in Pam’s mouth in 
his Punih cartoons. Mr Ridley is good 
on Palmerston’s defects of personality: 
his hardness and insensitivity, the brisk 
and airy deceptions, the qualities that 
led Florence Nightingale to the per¬ 
ceptive judgment that “ he was a 
humbug, and knew it.” There are some 
good jokes, such as the one about 
Palmerston’s co-respondency case with 
a Mrs O’Kane in his seventy-ninth 
year: though the lady was certainly 
Kane, was Palmerston Abel ? In sum, 
the book is highly readable and valu¬ 
able on an essentially anecdotal level. 
Even here, however, it can get some 
things wrong: Metfcermich’s estate of 
Johannisberg is on the Rhine, not 
Bohemia, as any lover of hock 
knows ; his Bohemian estate was 
Konigswart. 

But in the absence of perspectives 
and coherent insight and under¬ 
standing the anecdotes tend to dissolve 
into a chronological muddle. For 
example, the issue of Moldavia and 
Wallachia in 1857 makes sense only 
when one understands what the 
Crimean system and its impli¬ 
cations were. * For Mr Ridley, it 
is simply an instance of Palmerston’s 
difficulties in dealing with Louis Napo¬ 
leon. In the same way the significance 
of Poland in 1863 is lost. No attempt 
is made to come to grips with Palmer¬ 
ston’s critics. The Cobdenites are well 
known, and easy game ; but what of 
Salisbury ? What, even, of Matthew 
Arnold ? And did not Morier, the pro¬ 
fessional expert, have a point ? There 
are, of course, dangers in over-schema- 
tisation ; but this book is a classic 
example of the danger of schematic 
feebleness. 

Privilege unabused 

IMAGES AND SHADOWS 
By Iris Origo. 

John Murray . 288 pages . 60s. _ 

It is as a biographer that the 
Marchessa Origo is best known to 
English readers ; and because she has 
pondered the problems of giving a 
truthful account of the lives of persons 
dead and gone, she is acutely aware 
that autobiography poses even more 
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intractable problems in 'the matter of 
conveying not just what is literally 
true but what is significant. The allu¬ 
sion in her title is to Plato's parable of 
the cave of this world, in which men, 
like prisoners, cannot behold the light 
of truth but only images and shadows. 
Her choice of this title suggests the 
subtlety and sensitivity that inform 
the whole book. A good many people 
brought up in Edwardian elegance 
have been able to conjure up charm¬ 
ing nostalgic memoirs ; but Iris Origo 
brings a critical, discerning intelligence 
to bear on her own past. Moreover, 
she is a practised writer. 

Her life has been a singularly privi¬ 
leged one, which is not to say that it 
has been exceptionally easy. A recur¬ 
rent note, indeed, in these reminis¬ 
cences is the wry or even sad 
recognition that aristocracy and wealth 
and intellectual distinction are isolat¬ 
ing factors. But she has so evidently 
maintained her integrity and origin¬ 
ality that the reader is led to reflect 
that here, for once, is someone on 
whom privileges have not been wasted. 

The chapters on her early childhood 
evoke an almost legendary way of life, 
whether in the wealthy New England 
home of her American grandparents, 
or in the earthly paradise, as she calls 
it, of Desart Court, the Irish home of 
her mother’s parents. Her father died 
when she was only eight, and her 
schoolroom years were spent at the 
Villa Medici at Fiesole, with her 
extremely temperamental mother. A 
fascinating chapter on reading and 
learning tells how for three years a 
brilliant Italian tutor involved her in 
the same kind of classical education as 
was given to the Gonzaga children by 
the great Renaissance teacher, Vitto- 
rino da Feltre. She might easily have 
led the life of a cosmopolitan 
dilettante, but her marriage to the 
Marchese Origo meant that Italy 
became indissolubly her home. For 46 
years she has shared with him the 
constructive enterprise of reclaiming a 
vast tract of infertile land in the Val 
d'Oncia, not far from the smiling 
regions of Tuscany, but utterly dis¬ 
similar. The fanning innovations are 
described, and the desperate anxieties 
of the war years, when refugee child¬ 
ren and partisans and prisoners of war 
were succoured at La Foce. The diffi¬ 
culties of the postwar years, too, are 
indicated, with the breakdown of the 
ancient relationships between landlord, 
agent, fanner and peasant. There is 
little discussion of political issues, and 
the book is wholly free from indiscre¬ 
tion and malice. But the natural 


Victoria Travels 

Journeys of Queen Victoria between 
1830 and 1900 with Extracts from 
her Journal by 

DAVID DUFF 

An absorbing account of the travels 
of Queen Victoria both in the United 
Kingdom and on the Continent. 

Photography was bom in the period 
covered and this fascinating work is 
ifBustrated with many unique and 
hitherto unpublished pjdfrures from the 
pewonoil albums of Quseen Victoria's 
Scottish servant, John Brown, and her 
youngest daughter Princess Beatrice, 
her constant companions. 

Bin x Sin 384 pages, 148 illustrations £5. 

Captain Cook, 

His Artists, His 
Voyages 

Edited by JIM FAGAN 

A portfolio of sketches, watercolours 
and all paintings by artists who accom¬ 
panied Cook on his 1768-76 Voyages 
of Discovery. In chronological order, 
they tell the story of the voyages. Many 
are published here for the first time. 
10\in x 8£n landscape 25s. 

Muller, 110 Fleet Street, London, 
EC4. 
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The Three Sacred Cows of 
Economics 

Alex Rubner 70s 
Shows how economics, shorn of its 
magic trills, could be restored to the 
status of a discipline with sane and 
purposeful functions. 

The American Corporation 

Richard J. Barber 45s 
An anatomy of the world of U.S. Big 
Business today. Full of facts showing 
the extent to which the enormous 
power of these corporations 
influences world events. 

The Future of Money 

Robert Hendrickson 45s 
From gold bullion to credit cards ... 
what money is actually worth and 
what it is becoming. An exciting and 
readable guide for the layman. 


MacGIbbon & Kee 

Granada Publishing 


British Foreign Policy in the 
Second World War: Volume 1 

by Sir Llewellyn Woodward 

In 1001 Her Majesty 1 * Government auiboriaed 
title publication of an abridgement, in a dmle 
volume, of tbe History of British Foreign Policy 
.n the Second World War, price if 1 17* 0d (by 
past i2 2b) written for official use. The full 
text la <to 'be published In five volumes at intervals 
during the next tiwo years. Volume 1 covers the 
period .from the Invasion of Poland on 
1 September, 1930, to the opening of the German 
attack on the USSR on 22 June, 1941. 

£3 12# 8d (by post £3 17*> 


Catalogue of the Oil Paintings 
in the London Museum 

by John Hayes 

The collection of pictures In the Museum Is a 
fascinating and uniquely valuable survey at the 
history of London since the early seventeenth 
century. In this catalogue every pointing la 
reproduced in monochrome and >the accompanying 
text provides a detailed camonerotaay on the 
content* of each picture. ‘ It to a book to delight 
all who love the incomparable city.’ TIMES 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 

£5 (by past £5 4* fid) 


Send for popular booke brochure to 
Her Majeety’e Stationery Office , P6A (SCO), 
Atlantic House, Holbom Viaduct.London 
BC1P 1BH 

Government publications can be 
bought Horn the Government 
B ooks h ops In London (post 
orders to PO Box 869. SKI), 
Edinburgh, Cardiff, Belfast. 
Manchester, Birmingham and 
Bristol, or through booksellers 


dignity that characterises Iris Origo’s 
treatment t pf personal experiences does 
not inhibit either humour or a candour 
that is sometimes very moving. 

Stage whispers 

SARAH SIDDONS 

By Roger Manvell. 

Heinemenn. 397 pages. 70s. 

Dr Roger Manvell, who has already 
written the life of Ellen Terry, here 
moves backward a century to tackle 
a woman who, however much she may 
have earned her title of the “Tragic 
Muse,’* trails well behind Miss Terry 
when it comes to charm and 
intelligence. 

That is not to deny that Sarah 
Siddons possessed those qualities, but it 
is difficult for the critic of today to 
appreciate what precisely it was in the 
players of another age—and, the bigger 
the gap in time, the more difficult it 
becomes—that moved audiences to 
transports of emotion. Certainly, in her 
heyday, whenever Mrs Siddons 
appeared she seems to have had the 
electric effect of a group at a pop 
festival, yet not even Dr Manvells 
considerable skill as a biographer can 
analyse the secret. She was obviously 
conscientious to a degree in the study of 
her profession, and was in advance of 
her time in formulating theories as to 
how individual parts (that of Lady 
Macbeth, for instance) should be 
played. 

Yet there remains something shadowy 
alxrnt her—in spite of all (and that was 
a lot) that contemporary writers and 
artists could do. And that elusiveness, 
that complexity, extends into her 
private life and so, given these circum¬ 
stances, Dr Manvell deserves every 
credit for allowing letters and docu¬ 
ments to speak for themselves. The 
most fascinating part of the book, 
indeed, consists of the unfolding of the 
criss-cross of relations between Mrs 
Siddons, her two daughters, Sally and 
Maria, and the fashionable portrait 
painter Thomas Lawrence, as told in 
the correspondence of the interested 
parties. Lawrence stood somewhere 
between the mother and her offspring 
in age, and what a tangle of feelings 
and sensibilities flutters out from 
between the lines of intimate commun¬ 
ications penned to a few selected 
friends sworn to secrecy in the best 
schoolgirl tradition. “ Circumstances 
have happened which would almost 
make a history—indeed if ours were 
known from first to last, what a 
romance it would appear," wrote* Sally, 



Mrs Siddons , speaking for herseif 


the elder daughter ; and no one could 
say fairer than that. Both the girls 
died young, which suited the formula of 
the neo-gothic movement which was 
gathering strength, while Mrs Siddons 
survived to face scandal and a 
reputation for parsimony ; although her 
husband was probably the more to 
blame. Dr Manvell has sub-titled his 
hook “ Portrait of an Actress,” but 
it is to he valued as a conversation- 
correspondence piece rather than a 
stage mirror of the times. 

Carrington tout court 

CARRINGTON: LETTERS AND 
EXTRACTS FROM HER DIARIES 

Introduced by David Garnett. 
Jonathan Cape. 514 pages. £5. 

“ Who was this woman Carrington any¬ 
way ? ” Mr David Garnett, in his intro¬ 
duction, makes an imaginary reader 
ask. The snap answer might well be, 
“Too good for Lytton Strachey, at any 
rate.” And perhaps this is a judgment 
which on a personal level (and although 
Carrington was a fine and underrated 
artist this book, consisting of a selec¬ 
tion of her letters and extracts from her 
diary, is all personality) stands—Car¬ 
rington was too good for Strachey, too 
protecting, too admiring, too indulgent. 
At all events, she created a home for 
him, in spite of the little difficulty of 
his homosexuality, at Tidmarsh; and 
out of Tidmarsh came “ Eminent Vic¬ 
torians ” and “ Queen Victoria/' 

And yet Carrington herself had so 
many faults that is is difficult to begin 
to number them. Her outpourings on 
paper to Mark Gertler, Strachey and 
Mr Garnett himself during the years 
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1914-18 show a bland insensitivity to 
suffering so astonishing as to drive Mr 
Garnett to insert an apologetic note— 
which does something to explain, if not 
to excuse. The woman is bound up with 
herself and her affairs in a way it would 
be hard to take if it were not for a 
quality it is almost impossible to define. 
Carrington was unselfconscious as a 
child is unselfconscious; and it was, 
indeed, as a child who resents being a 
woman that Carrington saw herself. 
Given that context, her indifference to 
the first world war falls into place. 

With things and people in general, 
however, Carrington lived in a state of 
total involvement. After Gertler and 
Strachey looms up the figure of her 
husband, Ralph Partridge, and then, 
forming a triangle expanded at will into 
a quadrilateral, Gerald Brcnan. She 
shows throughout a lively, humorous 
and highly intelligent mind, and, being 
on the outskirts of Bloomsbury and yet 
not part of it, her running commentary 
on the kind of life lived there during 
the first world war and in the decade 
following is as fascinating as it is idio¬ 
syncratic. She has her dislikes and the 
I). H. Lawrences—“ I took the shine 
off his Northampton noise and his 
whining 1 ingenue * accent ”—are pro¬ 
minent among them. She is truer to 
her own instincts, however, when she 
is handing out praise, and her tributes 
to Virginia Woolf—“ I am sure few 
women since the beginning of the 
world have equalled her for wit and 
charm, and a special rare kind of 
beauty ”—are generosity itself. 

If Barrie had been forced at pistol 
point to dot his sexual i’s and cross his 
t’s, Wendy might well have turned 
into Carrington, having affairs of one 
kind or another with half the lost boys 
(to say nothing of the girls) and con¬ 
stantly fretting over the welfare of the 
rest. Pbor Carrington; after Strachey’s 
death she committed suicide. Perhaps 
Aldous Huxley summed it.up best. In 


a letter to Dorothy Brett he once wrote 
of “ losing my heart to her completely 
so long as she is on the spot, but 
recovering it as soon as she is no longer 
there.” There have been worse epitaphs. 


History 


Party pris 


THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY FROM 
PEEL TO CHURCHILL 

By Robert Blake. 

Eyre & Spottiswoode . 31 7 pages. 
60s. 


Following his classic “Disraeli,” the 
provost of Queen’s College, Oxford, 
offers in these revised and extended 
Ford lectures of 1968 a general his¬ 
torical conspectus of Conservatism. 
These two books mark a decisive 
moment in historical interpretation of 
the nature and role of the Conservative 
party. Essentially they sum up the 
scholarly achievement of the post- 
Buckle era. The point of equilibrium 
is the adjustment of the claims for the 
“ reality ” of Peel with the “ myth ” of 
Disraeli. On the whole the weight of 
the academic impetus has been expli¬ 
citly or implicitly Peelite as against the 
Disraelian inertia of the professional 
partisans. When accosted by a girl 
interviewer in his campaign plane 
before the last elections, the leader of 
the Conservative party averred shame¬ 
lessly that he was at the head of an 
organisation begun by Benjamin 
Disraeli. The official myth of the 
politicians is as strong as $ver. 

This is only to be expected. Every 
political party depends for its essential 
vitality on the kind of ambrosial secre¬ 
tions of myth and emotion which 
Disraeli provided for the Conservatives. 
This gives the Disraeli side of the case 
in point a decisive advantage over the 
Peel side. The provost of Queen’s thus 
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Lenin's Childhood 

ISAAC DEUTSCHER 

Isaac Deutscher planned a 
monumental biography of tanm, 
which he did not live to complete. 
Tliis single finished chapter was 
found amongst his papers: a 
powerful, impressive study of the 
great leader’s formative years 
(25/-). An Oxford Paperbacks 
edition of Deutscher’s Trotsky 
trilogy (‘among the great political 
biographies ofour time’ - The 
Guardian) has also just been 
publishes (25/- each). 


The Oxford 
Companion to Art 

Editad by HAROLD OSBORNE 

‘A marvellous work of reference, 
quite the best and most inclusive 
of its sort on the market .’—Oxford 
Matl ‘It will fill a genuine need, 
both to provide authoritative 
definitions and help readers to 
follow art-critics’ snort-hand 
jargon.’— Sunday Telegraph 
Illustrated throughout £t 


Russell Remembered 

RUPERT 

CRAWSHAY-WILLIAMS 

‘In .Russell Remembered Mr 
Crawshay-Williams has assembled 
many details about Bertrand 
Russell’? way of life, his thinking 
and his relations with his friends 
and acquaintances—details which 
give a personal touch to die 
picture of the great man.... I hope 
many people will read this 
delightful book now, while 
Russell’s memory is fresh.’— 
Julian Huxley Frontispiece 40/- 


The Eure-Dollar 
Market 

E. WAYNE CLENDENNING 

By introducing the £uro-dollar 
market into relatively simple 
economic models, the author 
examines the mechanism through 
which it has an impact on national 
economies and on the international 
financial system, and draws con¬ 
clusions about the significance of 
the market at the present time. 

9 text-figures 42/- 


The Napoleonists 

A Study in Political 
Disaffection 1780-1980 
E. TANG YE LEAN 

Why did the Napoleonists—Fox 
and Whitbread, Queen Caroline, 
Byron, etc.—commit themselves 
to a foreign ruler ? Tangye Lean 
probes their backgrounds and 
applies brilliantly original findings 
to the political behaviour of such 
neo-Napoleonists as Lloyd 
George, Kim Philby, and others. 

‘... a strikingly original and 
impressive work of imagination 
and scholarship .’—Arthur 
Koestler 28 pages of plates (4 in 
colour) 70/- 


Crime. Police and 
Race Relations 

A Study in Birmingham 
JOHN LAMBERT 

This is a study in depth and detail 
of one police division in Birming¬ 
ham which covers areas of poor 
housing, multi-occupation, and 
few amenities. Mr Lambert 
relates the police role in race 
relations to the conditions of 
instability and insecurity that 
underlie crime and delinquency 
in immigrant areas, and calls for 
action in housing and urban 
renewal. 13 maps 60/- Institute of 
Race Relations 


Conscience and 
Politics 

The British Government end 
the Conscientious Objector to 
Military Service 1916-1919 
JOHN RAE 

Dr Rac has used all available 
sources from Cabinet Papers to 
Royal Archives and private collec¬ 
tions to record the confrontation 
between conscience and politics 
over military service in the First 
World Wat. 4 plates 70/- 


The History of 
Broadcasting in 
the United Kingdom 

Voluma III. The War of Words 
ASA BRIGGS 

The complicated, sometimes con¬ 
troversial role of the BBC inside 
and outside Britain between 1939 
and 1945 has been strangely 
neglected by historians. This book 
analyses the part played by the 
Corporation in the political and 
military history of the war, and 
the war’s impact on its structure, 
organization, and programmes. 

25 plates £6/10/- 


Transport and 
Turbans 

A Comparative Study in 
Local Politics 
DAVID BEETHAM 

Should Sikh bus conductors be 
allowed to wear their traditional 
turbgns instead of the regulation 
cap ? David Beetham analyses the 
complex political struggles that 
sprang from that issue in Man¬ 
chester and Wolverhampton. His 
book is a fascinating and at times 
amusing study of different cul¬ 
tures trying to reach accommoda¬ 
tion. Paper covers 18/- Institute 
of Race Relations 


The Oxford 
Dictionary of 
English Proverbs 

Editad by F.P. WILSON 

Tiird edition £5 


Leading Issues in 

Economic 

Development 

Studies in International Poverty 
GERALD M. MEIER 

This new edition of an important 
textbook has been extensively 
altered: the emphasis is less con¬ 
ceptual and more policy-oriented. 
More than half the readings have 
been replaced by new material, 
and there are three new chapters. 
Second edition 85/- paper covers 

de¬ 

signate for Survival 

N. TINBERGEN. H. FALKUS, 
and E. A. R. ENNION 

This book, based on the film that 
was awarded the 1969 Italia Prize 
for television documentaries, 
describes and interprets the sign- 
language of the Lesser Black- 
backedGull. Liberally illustrated 
with water-colour sketches and 
photographs. 40/- 


Mao Papers 

Anthology and Bibliography 
Edited by JEROME CH'EN 

Jerome Ch‘en has collected and 
translated a number of rare 
writings of Mao Tse-tung, includ¬ 
ing Mao’s instructions issued 
before and throughout*the Cul¬ 
tural Revolution, which are of 
great importance to the under¬ 
standing of events in China at that 
time. 4 plates 55/- 

Thomas Jefferson 
and the New Nation 

A Biography 
MERRILL D. PETERSON 

‘Professor Peterson’s merits as an 
expositor of the Jeffersonian creed 
are many: deep knowledge of the 
period; close acquaintance with 
the text; and a general if not 
uncritical sympathy with Jefferson 
himself... a biography that can 
be read with pleasure as well as 
profit.’ —Max Beloff in the 
Spectator £6/10/- 


Imperial Chemical 
Industries: A History 

Volume I. 

The Forerunners 1870-1926 
W.J.READER 

The history of ICI will be pub¬ 
lished in two volumes; the central 
theme of the first is the rise of the 
four groups of companies which in 
1926 merged to form ICI. The 
revolutionary changes in the 
chemical industry after 1870, and 
the growing interdependence of 
the explosives and armaments 
industries before the First World 
War are described, as are the 
effects of the war on the chemical 
industry. 24 half-tone plates, 

10 diagrams £6 
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will enjoy a centrality of authority 
which Professor Gash, even after the 
next volume of his equally classic 
“ Peel,” can never quite hope to 
achieve. 

The particular quality of this 
book is that it combines the best of the 
academic impetus with the best of 
professional partisanship. It is avowedly 
written from inside the party, the 
product of loyalty and affection as 
much as scholarly objectivity. Its 
author reconciles these two aspects by 
means of the historical “ act of faith.” 
On - the one hand, a version of a 
characteristically Tory interpretation of 
history 

History is not an exact science and it 
never will be. It is a good story. The 
fortunes of a political party, like those 
of an individual, make a fascinating tale, 
and that, rather than the general truths 
or lessons from the past, must be the 
justification of this survey. 

The author of “ Disraeli ” indeed 
knows how to tell a good story. What 
makes it good is the element of per¬ 
sonal commitment. Blake believes that 
“all these efforts, and struggles, these 
dramatic changes of fortune,” did 
“mean something,” He believes that 
careers devoted to politics are “ not a 
complete waste of time.” He believes 
that “ it is possible sometimes at least 


to reach the right answer.” He believes 
that “ some people are more likely to 
do this than others.” He believes that 
it “ may make a real difference which 
side prevails in the unending struggle 
for political power.” “ It is an act of 
faith to believe that these things 
matter.” 

These lectures will stand as a model 
in the art bf reconciling the claims of 
history with the claims of politics. They 
express a warmth and wholeness of 
personality and vision rare and refresh¬ 
ing in an academic era increasingly 
prone to evade the duties and 
difficulties of public testimony by 
recourse to private indulgences in 
social scientism or aesthetic auton- 
omism. 


Plenty for some 

LEISURE AND PLEASURE IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

By Stella Mangetson. 
Cassell. 222 pages . 50s. 


Many people, if asked to nominate 
their favourite century, would plump 
for the eighteenth. It glows in their 
mind's eye as the age of reason and 
taste. Miss Stella Margetson, who is 


The World's Money- 
how it works 
WILLIAM CLARKE and 
GEORGE PULAY 

A beginners guide to the complexities 
of the International monetary situation 
. . is outstanding value for anyone 
interested in financial affaire." 

The City Press 
Older end thorough " The Timss 
46s 

Acceptable Inequalities 

IAN BOWEN 

An essay on the distribution of incomes 
which gives the topic an entirely new 
look Bowen's survey brings home the 
need to open up e debate that will be 
topical at least until the end of the 
century 35i 

The Economics of 
Socialism 

J. WILCZYNSKI 

This ie a study ot the principles 
governing the opsretton of the centrally 

P lanned economist in the USSR and 
astern Europe. 

Paper 30s cloth 55s 

Studies in International 
Investment 

J. H. 'DUNNING 05s 



V 


tieorffe Allen de Unwin 




LABOUR MARKET 
ISSUES OF THE 1970s 

Edited by 0. J. Robertson and 
L C. Hunter 

The essays brought together in this 
book are of immediate and 
controversial Interest foMowing ths 
announcement of Conservative 
plane for union legislation. A 
distinguished group of contributors 
provide a balanced discussion of 
ths problems moat likely to anao 
in the field of induatrial relation! 
during the coming ytera. 

Topice diacuaeed include The 
Future Role of the Law : Dispute! 
Procedures : The Status of the 
Industrial Worker: Equality end 
Inequality : Theory end Methods 
of National Manpower Policy. 

The editors ere L. *C. Hunter, 

Professor of Applied Economics at 
Glasgow University, end D. J. 

Robertson, late Professor of 
Industrial Relations at Glasgow, 
whose tragically early death in 
August deprived induetiy of one of 
its moat experienced arbitrators 
end administrators. 

292 pages. Price £2 
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well aware of the reverse side of the 
medal, can extol English houses and 
English gardens as then possessing “ a 
grace and a loveliness never to be 
surpassed or equalled anywhere in the 
world. M 

A minor and neglected poet, Austin 
Dobson, himself a lover of those times, 
praised it as a period 

\Vhen men were leys inclined to say 

That M Time is Gold ” and overlay 

With tdil their pleasure, 

but elsewhere he noted that Walpole 
talked of “ a man and his price ” and 
that “ nobody’s virtue was over-nice.’* It 
was a century in which contrasts were 
particularly sharp and cruel. Zoffany 
was true to its spirit when he portrayed 
the pastoral prettiness of the riverside 
scene at the Garricks’ home at Hamp¬ 
ton, but then so was Hogarth when he 
was exploring the horrors of Gin Lane. 
And it is somehow in keeping that 
Beckford should be indulging in flights 
of Gothic fancy and extravagance at 
much the same time as dear Parson 
Woodforde was placidly munching his 
way through an endless procession of 
stodgy meals at his Norfolk rectory. 

The eighteenth century, like any 
other, refuses to be docketed ; it 
mocks generalisations as soon as they 
are formed. Nevertheless it has charac- 


A witty, erudite and highly 
entertaining account of the 
£ and the ups and downs of 
its purchasing power 

The Pound in 
Your Pocket 
1870-1970 

by PETER WILSHER 

Editor of the Sunday Times 
Business News 

Do you remember the distant—and 
not so distant days—when 
cigarettes were 10 for 2d, when 
petrol was 2/6 a gallon and when 
Penguin books were 6d 7 Were 
those really " the good old days ** or 
” the bad old days *' and how can 
we compare 7 Peter Wilsher examines 
the stormy history of the pound 
over this period and shows the effect 
that the changes in its purchasing 
power have had on the standard of 
living arid the quality of life. 

| >■- 65 illustrations 50/-. 
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teristics of its own and Miss Margetson 
picks an illuminating way through 
them. There is a number of character- 
sketches of key figures—how good it 
is to see Mrs Thrale receiving a 
generous measure of praise. Miss 
Margetson goes further and sees her 
marriage to Piozzi as an event of con¬ 
siderable social significance, presaging 
change to come. Her touch throughout 


Papers on Planning and 
Economic 

Management by Ely Devons 

Edited by Sir Alec CAIRNCROSS 

The views of Ely Devons, who had 
much experience of Whitehall during 
the war, are shown in this collection 
of hie essays. Together, they provide 
an anlysis and commentary of great 
originality end incisiveness. £3.00 net 

The Theory of Indicative 
Planning 
J E MEADE 

These lectures present, in a non- 
mathematical form, the many dif- 
culties of indicative planning in an 
economy such as ours, and show 
how plans for the future can beet be 
organised and co-ordinated. 

Paper covers £0.60 net 

Operational Research in 

Maintenance 

Edited by A K S JABOINE 

Comprising 12 papers presented at.a 
Symposium held at the University of 
Strathclyde, this book is the first to 
link operational research and mainten¬ 
ance on a substantial scale. £4.60 net ' 

MANCHESTER 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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is sure and delicate and her prose a 
delight to read. 

The Woronzoff road 


THE VAINGLORIOUS WAR 1864-56 

By A. J. Barker. 

Weidenfeld & Nicolson. 367 pages. 
70s . 

THE THIN RED LINE OF BALACLAVA 

By John Selby. 

Hamish Hamilton . 257 pages. 60s . 

One German comment on the British 
army in the first world war was that 
the soldiers fought like lions but were 
led by donkeys. This remark would 
also appear to be a fitting epitaph on 
the Crimean war. Both the courage! 
and stupidity there displayed are fas¬ 
cinating and may help to explain quite 
why so many books are written about 
this particular war. 

Mr John Selby weaves together sub¬ 
stantial extracts from witnesses. His 
book contains a little new material, 
none of it of any great significance. It is 
a scissors-and-pastc job. The illustra¬ 
tions are good. But what really was the 
point of publishing it ? Of no origi¬ 
nality, it repeats old, doubtful judg¬ 
ments : that, for example, the loss of 

MICHAEL 

HOWARD 

Studies in War 
and Peace 

Denis Healey (Sunday Times): 

" No man has made a greater 
contribution towards educating 
Informed opinion in Britain about 
the problems of modem defence . . 
This collection displays his qualities 
at their best... Half of them deal 
with specific episodes in war or 
the development of military theory 
. .. The second half of the book 
consists of general reflections on 
the role of military force in the 
modern world . . . Civilised and 
humane at all times, he patiently 
disentangles the psychological and 
material strands in order to explain 
rather than to praise or to condemn.* 
60s. 

maurice temple smith 

37 GREAT RUSSELL ST WC1 
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Lions ted by donkeys ? 

command of the Woronzoff road to 
the Russians in the battle of Balaclava 
contributed to the sufferings of the 
British army in the following winter. 
This excuse can be traced back to the 
historian Kinglake, if not to the British 
generals themselves. 

Colonel Barker dismisses this myth 
with the acid sentence that : “ The 
Woronzoff Road, running three miles 
north of Balaclava, by-passed the port 
and to get to it meant a trek across the 
mud of open country.” Similarly, he 
is not content to repeat all the old 
stories about what Nolan did before 
and during the charge of the Light 
Brigade at Balaclava. Instead, he 
exposes these actions to detailed and 
critical comment. In other words, he 
has written a full, analytical study of 
the war. This is a sensible book. 
Unlike many others on the Crimean 
war, it was well worth publishing. It is 
not so well illustrated as that by Mr 
Selby, but it repays reading much 
more. 

Cliometrics 


RAILWAYS AND ECONOMIC GROWTH 
IN ENGLAND AND WALES 1840-1870 

By G. R. Hawke. 

Clarendon Press . 435 pages . £6. 

This book, the first publication of a 
New Zealand scholar, is the first major 
attempt to apply the methods of the 
“ new economic history ” to a problem 
in British economic history. In the last 
decade a group of younger American 
historians nave attempted to apply the 
methods of econometrics to the study 


of the past. About their choice of 
problems there is nothing particularly 
new. Indeed, for the most part, the 
problems which have attracted atten¬ 
tion are the traditional ones, the pro¬ 
fitability of slavery, for example, or the 
social benefits of particular innovations. 
The novelty of the new economic 
history is the use of economic theory 
and modern statistical methods to 
identify, reconstruct and analyse the 
relevant quantitative data. Some of the 
best work of this kind, by Professor 
Fogel and Professor Fishlow, has tried 
to measure the impact of the railways 
on American economic development, 
and Dr Hawke has taken these 
American studies as his model. The 
major part of the work is a detailed 
estimate of the consequences of the 
reduction of transport costs brought 
about by the railways. It consists essen¬ 
tially of an estimate of the difference 
between the actual cost of transporting 
goods and passengers in 1865 and the 
hypothetical cost of shipping the same 
traffic between the same places at the 
same date if railways had not existed. 
The second part of the study consists 
of an investigation of the links between 
railway building and other sectors of 
the economy, principally the labour 
market and the iron industry, and its 
effects on the pattern of economic 
fluctuations. 

Though a study of this kind would 
have been impossible without die 
American example, Dr Hawke is no 
mere imitator. He has exploited the 
benefits of a late start and fc$s 
advantage of the '% wKkSK : 

the earlier econometric work on trail- 



CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

IK nil W FUD 

Professor RADOSLAV SELUCKY 

with an introduction by KAMIL WINTER 

An account of the economic conflict in 
Czechoslovakia which led up to the open 
quarrel with Russia. The author is a 
colleague of Professor Sik who was head 
of the team responsible for working out 
the action programme published in April 
1968. 'Selucky's treatment of the 
relationship between economic and 
political changes in Czechoslovakia is 
excellent. He develops convincingly a 
broad theoretical argument that the 
concept of the market economy is 
intimately related to that of democracy.' 
Adam Roberts New Society 
45s 

AFRICA 

CONFIDENTIAL 

This authoritative news tetter reports 
the background to political, economic 
and oommerdtel events in Africa. For 
over 10 years our correspondents in 
the African capitals and elsewhere have 
been providing a unique service for 
those who must keep abreast of 
developments in Africa. An indepen¬ 
dent publication, it is read by business¬ 
men, government officiate, academic 
experts, politicians and diplomats. 
Published fortnightly (25 issues per 
year), it is NOT for sate at bookstalls 
but fe supplied direct by the publishers. 

Annual Subscriptions: 

Overseas (including airmail postage): 
£10 10s ($25.00). 

UK: £8 IDs. 

Write to: 

Africa Confidential, 

Dept. MZ 
33 Rutland Gate. 

, London, SW7. 
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ways has been subjected. He also brings 
to the work a mastery of the sources, 
qualitative no J^ss than quantitative. 
No one can make this sort of history 
read like Macaulay or Trevor-Roper, 
but Dr Hawke does as much as anyone 
could. He is scrupulous and candid in 
his reconstruction of statistical series, 
and at intervals he provides summaries 
of his argument for the benefit of the 
non-numerate ; and, as is often- the case 
with quantitative historians, his .prose 
is exact, lucid and unambiguous. 

The conclusions contrast, on some 
points, with American experience. 
Thus the services provided by railways 
made a significantly greater economic 
impact in England and Wales than in 
America, mainly because America was 
better supplied with cheap water 
transport. The effect of railway building 
on other industries, on the other hand, 
was not much stronger in, England and 
Wales than in America, and less in 
both countries than literary accounts 
usually imply. But in this type of 
exercise the conclusions are perhaps the 
least interesting part. In the process 
of arriving at them, Dr Hawke has 
assembled a mass of data on many 
significant economic aspects of nine¬ 
teenth century railways—on the nature 
of the traffic, the productivity of the 
railways, their pricing policies, and the 
returns on railway investment. No one 
interested in England in the last cen¬ 
tury, however sceptical he may be of 
the new economic history, will fail to 
learn from the study. And it has 
implications for theories of economic 
growth.* A single innovation was capable 
of having a major impact on growth, 
and a large amount of social overhead 
capital could be provided by private 
enterprise. 

Ugly rush 

SCRAMBLE FOR AFRICA 

By Anthony Nutting. 

Constable . 454 pages . 65s. 

In the present context of British-South 
African entanglements, it is interesting 
to speculate what would have happened 
if Afrikanerdom had come firmly under 
British influence last century. Would 
the racial situation in southern Africa 
be substantially different today as a 
result of this? 

Mr Nutting’s stimulating book 
centres on British policy in South 
Africa during the crucial decades lead- 
png up to the Boer war. It has its 
ljferoes and its villains. Sir George Grey 
xtefia^hugfanks among the former. 


When he came to the Cape in 1854, 
“ it was to begin a truly remarkable 
governorship. Far more than anyone 
who came before or after him, Grey 
set out to bridge the gulf between 
Briton and Boer, both within and 
without Cape Colony.” His proposals 
for the creation of a union of the British 
colonies and Boer republics was way 
ahead of his time ; when the Imperial 
government in London finally adopted 
the idea it was too late. Rhodes, Cham¬ 
berlain and Milner are the villains, 
and the $oer war their “ deformed and 
evil brain-child.” Whether they were 
driven by a combination of ambition 
and fear to compound the errors of 
their predecessors is, of course, open to 
discussion.' The Afrikaners emerge as 
people who were misunderstood 1 ; Mr 
Nutting tells their story with some 
passion. (An interesting detail to 
emerge is that it was Rider Haggard, 
the novelist, who hoisted the Union 
Jack over Pretoria in 1877 when Britain 
annexed the Transvaal.) 

But the South African question was 
always complicated by the presence of 
other races. The book does deal with 
the Bantus, but only in so far as they 
directly affected the relationship 
between the whites. As a result, it does 
them less than justice. It is true that 
the policies of the Basuto king, 
Moshesh, did a lot to influence the 
future of South Africa, but they were 
not expansionist. Was there ever any 
real possibility of Moshesh “ mopping 
up the entire territory between the 
Orange and the Vaal and, as his appe¬ 
tite grew with conquest, later advancing 
on Cape Colony itself” ? Mr Nutting 


says that in the 1850s the balance of 
power lay more with the Bantu, who 
were equipped with arms “ every bit 
as modem as that of their white adver¬ 
saries,” and therefore a serious threat 
to the Boers. But Moshesh himself 
pointed out a few years later in a 
letter: “ If Brand (President of the 
Orange Free State) says that my people 
have not been able to cope with his 
burghers in open field, no wonder since 
they have the best rifles, the best pow¬ 
der and the best cannons,” 

Superguide 

THE ROMAN FORUM 

By Michael Grant. 

Weidenfeld & Nicolson. 240 pages . 
55s. 

TTiis excellent book looks at first sight 
as if it were designed for the coffee- 
table : lots of good pictures with an 
abbreviated text by a well-known 
author in between. It is nothing of 
the kind. There are a great many 
admirable illustrations, mostly photo¬ 
graphs by Mr Wemer Fonman ; nor 
are they bunched together, but are at 
the relevant place in the book. Buit 
the text (in comparatively small print, 
though wholly legible, and in double 
columns) is quite long and dominates 
the book. Its purpose is to describe 
and explain, with the aid of history, 
archaeology and Dr Grant’s favourite 
numismatics, the visible remains of 
the Roman forum. This phrase is 
accurately and narrowly defined as the 
jorum rurnunutn, as the ancients under- 
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Themes end 
Issues in Modern 
Sociology 

General Editors: 

John H. Goldthorpe & Jean Floud 
Nuffield College, Oxford 

Collier-Macmillan is pleased to announce a new title 
in this series on contemporary sociology—to be 
published February 1971. 

A Sociology of Work in Industry 

ALAN FOX, Lecturer in Industrial Sociology, 

University of Oxford 

A study of man's orientation to work, the social 
organization of 'industrial enterprises, end the 
interaction of the workers' aspirations within their 
work structure, the effect which the struggle for 
control between employees end management has on 
society as a whole 

35s (£1.75) 02.973600 5 cased 
18s (90p) 02.973610 2 paper 

Other titles in this senes are priced at 30s (£1 50) 
cased 16s (80p) paper 

Information from. 

Sales Division, Collier-Macmillan Ltd, 

Blue Star House, Highgate Hill, London, N19. 


Sociologists, Economists and Democracy 

BRIAN BARRY, Professor of Government, 

University of Essex i 

A detailed examination of two schools of contemporary 
political theory, one based on economic methods, and 
the other on some recent sociological tendencies. 

02.9723604 cased 02.972350.7 paper 

The Sociology of Fertility 

GEOFFREY HAWTHORN, Lecturer in Sociology, 
University of Cambridge 

A review of recent English and Amencan research 
into the social causes and effects of human fertility 
rates. 

02 974040 1 cased 02.974030.4 paper 

The Business Enterprise in Modem Industrial Society 

JOHN CHILD, Senior Research Officer, 

London Graduate School of Business Studies 
A survey of the research into the central role played by 
the business enterpnse in modern industrial society 

02 972620 4 cased 02 972630 1 paper 

Towards a Sociology of Mass Communications 

DENIS McQUAIL, Lecturer in Sociology, 

University of Southampton 
An assessment of the cultural, social and political 
consequences of mass media. 

02 974810 0 cased 02 974800 3 paper 




ISLANDS Ifr THE STREAM 

His previously unpublished novel. 
4 Here is total enthralment for all 
Hemingway devotees* sun express 
’The most interesting Hemingway 
novel to appear since 'Tor Whom the 
Bell Tolls'* * times lit. supp. ^ 






i l * J I J *, 
mill 11 k 1 


THE SOCIAL CONTRACT 

After 'African Genesis' and 'The 
Territorial Imperative* comes a thud 
philosophical landmine. 'Stunmng. 
I believe it is the most important book 
to be published this year. I urge and 
beg you to read it' sun. express 50b 


ANDREI 

LR 


INVOLUNTARY JOURNEY 
TO SIBERIA 

'Original and valuable* n. statesman 
'Revealing.. .consistently high liter¬ 
ary quality* ECONOMIST 45b 


COLLINS 
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•THE DEFINITIVE BIOGRAPHY 

EAMON DE VALERA 

The Earl of Longford 
& Thomas P. O'Neill 

...the most important biography of 
de Valera yet to appear Robert Kee 

Observer £4.00 

Ronald Hingley 

THE RUSSIAN 
SECRET POLICE 

MUSCOVITE, IMPERIAL 
RUSSIAN AND SOVIET 
SECURITY OPERATIONS, 
1565-1970 

... a model book... concise ... 
dispassionate ' New Society £3.00 

Donald Dudley 

THE ROMANS 

The latest volume in the series. The 
hpstory of Human Society, cannot 
fail to fascinate anyone interested in 
Rome's development and in its 
crucial contribution to the founding 
of civilisation. £3.00 

Simon Jenkins 

CITY AT RISK 

This critical look at London's street 
architecture is concerned with the 
entity of each street its unity, its 
evolution, and the threat to the 
distinctive characteristics of London. 
Illustrated. £2.00 
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stood the phrase, including the forum 
adjectum as far as the Arch of Titus ; 
but Dr Grant does not stray into the 
imperial fora or on to the Capitol or 
the Palatine beyond the limits of 
the forum. 

Dr Grant is ideally qualified for this 
assignment, and makes excellent sense 
of a very complicated site. One only 
hopes that he may cover the adjacent 
monuments—including those mentioned 
above and the Colosseum—in a future 
volume of the series of “ Ancient Sites,” 
of which this is the first. The concept 
is a useful One, for traveller and home- 
bound student alike, and one wishes 
the series well. Only two complaints 
and one regret. First, the colours of 
the few coloured plates are no less 
lush, artificial and unattractive than 
normal ; black-and-white is preferable 
and at least as well suited to the pur¬ 
pose of the book. Second, the plans 
are inadequate, dll-defined, unindexed, 
on too small a scale, and do not cover 
the detail of individual buildings : a 
curious lapse, which should be noted 
for future volumes in the series. The 
regret is that (inevitably, given its 
nature) the book weighs over one 
kilogram, and is therefore inconvenient 
for carrying round the forum. 

Bu mper number _ 

THE NEW CAMBRIDGE MODERN 
HISTORY, VOLUME VI: THE RISE OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND RUSSIA 

Edited by J. S. Bromley. 

Cambridge University Press . 

981 pages . 80s. 

By comparison with the preceding and 
succeeding volumes of the series, this 
is a bumper number, and is cheap at 
the price. The editor has given the 
volume more unity than some of its 
companions by making international 
relations its central theme. Other topics 
—science, music, religion, domestic 
politics—are represented, but the main 
emphasis is on the details of inter¬ 
national conflicts, the shifting balance 
of European power and the forces 
which underlie change. This is, how¬ 
ever, international history interpreted 
in a liberal sense : the social repercus¬ 
sions of war, the financial sinews of the 
competing states, the relationship 
between economic fluctuations and 
recruiting, and the r complexities^ of 
price history are given full and skilful 
treatment in the chapters by Dickson, 
Sperling, Meuvret, Mathiex, Price and 
Stoye. Inevitably there are certain gaps. 
Some of them are filled by tte neigh¬ 
bouring volume^ of the seriesp-for 
iftktahCe, volume Vll deals ^ith the 
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diplomatic history of the years 1713- 
25. One or two subjects seem to nave 
been omitted from all three volumes : 
there is apparently nothing on the 
internal history after 1688 of either the 
Dutch Republic or of the German 
states outside the Habsburg and 
Hohenzollem territories. But with 
these few exceptions the coverage is 
good. 

The length, complexity and sophisti¬ 
cation are such that the reader needs 
some preliminary knowledge and 
understanding to give him buoyancy. 
But equipped with these he will find 
useful repositories of detail in the 
narrative chapters and some fine expo¬ 
sitions of scholarship elsewhere, knit 
skilfully together by the editor’s intro¬ 
duction. The heart of the volume lies 
in Andrew Lossky's general chapter on 
international relations, which analyses 
brilliantly the nature of the European 
conflicts : he concludes that, in spite 
of the increased attention given by 
statesmen to commerce, “ economic 
measures were instruments of policy, 
never its aim.” He is surely right. Peter 
Dickson and John Sperling provide an 
invaluable account of the principal of 
these instruments, the financial man¬ 
agement of governments. It was, as 
they say, the capacity to raise money, 
rather than the economic resources of 
a country, which determined its 
ability to wage war. The economic 
consequences of war are much less 
easily determined. Dickson and Sperling 
propose that government spending may 
have stimulated economic growth in 
England, but are rightly cautious about 
the rest of Europe. However, the excel¬ 
lent chapters by Jean Meuvret on 
France and John Stoye on the Habs¬ 
burg lands support their suggestion 
that war enabled nobles, financiers and 
civil servants to prosper, while depres¬ 
sing the fortunes of smaller landowners 
and peasants. But the consequences of 
war could sometimes be surprising : the 
perceptive chapter on the Mediter¬ 
ranean by Jean Mathiex shows that 
France, outgunned and outmanoeuvred 
in naval warfare, yet emerged as the 
leading power in the inland sea. 

One other chapter, perhaps the 
most exciting of all, must be men¬ 
tioned. In a brilliant summary of her 
book on Charles XII of Sweden, 
Ragnild Hatton destroys th£ textbook 
image of Charles as a premature and 
miniature Napoleon, supplying us 
instead with the portrait of an intelli¬ 
gent and devoted servant of his 
country. This reversal of the more 
common process of debunking is grati- 
fyingly And completely convincing. 
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Fiction 


Islands in the river 

LAST THINGS 
ByC. P. Snow. 

Macmillan. 346 pages. 35s. 

Sir Lewis? Elliot has laid down his pen. 
"Last Things'' concludes the 
" Strangers and Brothers ” sequence. By 
any reckoning the fleuve is a consider¬ 
able achievement : 11 novels, 

covering more than 60 years of 
experience and history, from 1914 to 
1968. C, P. Snow published the first 
novel in the sequence, " Time of 
Hope,” in 1940. “ Last Things ” 

comes to us 30 years later. Not 
surprisingly the critics are turning to 
the whole oeuvre seeking for a grand 
theme, a universal message, or a cen¬ 
tral key, uniting the whole. 

Perhaps Lord Snow gives us one or 
two clues in the final novel. Like the 
previous ones, he takes a set of con¬ 
temporary events, familiar to his 
readers, and uses them as a backcloth 
to explore one of his overriding themes, 
human relationships. In 41 The Sleep 
of Reason ” the backcloth was the 
moors murder trial. In “ Last Things ” 
it is student revolution and the genera- 
tion gap. Eliot’s son Charles, now at 
Cambridge and highly talented, to judge 
by Lewis Elliot’s hints, spurns the nor¬ 
mal rewards which could be expected 
for one of his abilities and connections. 
He chooses instead to ally himself with 
student revolutionaries. He helps to 



organise a sit-in, and takes part iki a 
violent demonstration against a Minis¬ 
try of Defence project. Apart from the 
expected confrontation with the auth¬ 
orities, there is the confrontation 
between father and son. Yet the latter 
is an oddly civilised affair. Sir Lewis 
keeps many of his worries and private 
thoughts to himself. His son moves 
out, installing himself with the divorced 
wife of hiis own cousin, a woman older 
and much more experienced than him¬ 
self. 

At the end of the novel, young 
Charles Eliot makes it clear that he 
intends to decide for himself what he 
will do with his life. Not the life of 
the mind, not some safe niche in a pro¬ 
fession, but the world of action. He 
departs for the Middle East, deter¬ 
mined to make a name for himself— 
as quickly as he can—as a foreign 
correspondent. In short, Charles Eliot 
wishes to be “where the action is,” 
although Sir I^ewis does not use the 
phrase. In this, Charles Eliot shows 
himself to be very much a child of 
his times. His father does not blame 
him for that: indeed, he is oddly 
happy about his son's decision, and 
puts him in touch with the well con¬ 
nected men he knows in Middle East 
affairs. Charles Eliot accepts his 
father's offer. At the Cromwell Road 
air terminal they part good friends. 

What then, is the underlying theme 
of 44 Last Things,”—indeed of the 
whole sequence of novels? Perhaps 
it developed gradually, despite Snow’s 
claim that he saw the whole internal 
structure as early as 1935. In 44 Last 
Things” Lewis Eliot suffers a cardiac 
arrest during an operation for a 
detached retina. This brings intima¬ 
tions of mortality, and death confronts 
him elsewhere in the loss of friends and 
contemporaries. Towards the end of 
the book there is a good deal on the 
loneliness of the individual, and per¬ 
haps this gives us a clue to the grand 
theme. Indeed, Snow has indicated it 
in the title to the whole sequence: 
44 Strangers and Brothers.” Each man 
is an island unto himself. As Lewis 
Eliot walks home from the air terminal 
he sees the windows of his house : 

44 No lights inside, no sun to burnish 
them. There was no one at home.” 
Yet he feels no anxiety. He knows his 
wife will be back shortly from another 
family errand. His son has departed, 
but Eliot repeats to himself, twice, 
44 This wasn't an end.” He is content. 
There are partings and there are home¬ 
comings. The life cycle gives them an 
organic unity. The individual human 
being cannot hope for more. Lewis 
Eliot is serene. 


The Politics 
of Money 

BRIAN JOHNSON 

The dominant theme of this highly 
readable book is the interrelation of 
finance and politics, both national 
and ’international. ’ Set out with 
zest and clarity. It is his commitment 
to development and economic 
growth as well as his scholarship 
that gives this book its edge.' 

Times Educational Supplement 
illustrated 70s net 

The Law of 


Delay 


2nd printing 


C. NORTHCOTE PARKINSON 

A summary of the situation since 
Parkinson's Law. 

' Managing directors and others of 
our rulers would chuckle at some 
of these essays, nod sagaciously 
at others and even wince once 
or twice.' The Scotsman 
Illustrations by Osbert Lancaster 

30s net 

John Murray 


A FABER CHECKLIST 

Canada and the 
Canadians 

GEORGE WOODCOCK 

With 48 pages of plates 

and 5 maps. 50/- 

A History of the 
African People 

ROBERT W. JULY 

With 63 plates and 26 

pages of maps. £4 

Marxist Sociology 
in Action 

A Sociological Critique 
of the Marxist Approach to 
Industrial Relations. 

J. A. BANKS 70/- 

Puzzles and 
Teasers 

NICHOLAS E. SCRIPTURE 1B/- 

FABER ft FABER 


Snow on the campus 
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America Adopts the 
Automobile, 1895-1910 

JamM J. Flink 

In America Adopts the Automobile , 7895- 
7970, James J. Flink examines the forma¬ 
tion of an American automobile culture 
during the period from the introduction 
of the motor vehicle into the country to 
the opening of the Ford Motor Company's 
first assembly line. 

117s illua. 

A Model of the Joint Venture 
Process in International 
Business 

British Joint Ventures in India and Pakistan 
J. W. C. Tomlinson 

In this study, J. W. C. Tomlinson of the 
Manchester Business School sets up a 
framework for a model of the decisions 
and dimensions involved in establishing 
and operating joint ventures in inter*- 
national business, with particular reference 
to India and Pakistan. 93s. 


Beyond the Melting Pot 

The Negroes, Puerto Rkans, Jews, 

Italians and Irish of New York City 
Second Edition, revised. 

Nathan Glazor and 
Daniol Patrick Moyrrihan 
This second edition of one of the most 
influential studies of minority ethnic 
groups ever published includes a new 90- 
page introduction, in which the authors 
examine the turn of events since 1963, 
when the book first appeared. 

93s, paper 18s. 

Selected Readings on 
Anarchism and Revolution 

P. A. Kropotkin 

This anthology contains selected essays 
and correspondence of Peter Alexseevich 
Kropotkin, who, after Bakunin's death in 
1873, was unquestionably the most widely 
read and respected theorist of anarchism 
in modern history. In his introduction, 
Martin A. Miller surveys and analyses the 
most significant aspects of Kropotkin's life 
end thought. T17» December. _ 

The International 
Corporation 

A Symposium 

Charles P. Kindleberger, editor 
'There is a great deal atiil to be learnt 
about the complexities of international 
commercial operation. A useful move in 
this direction has been made in a sym¬ 
posium just published which is the result 
of a seminar given last year by experts in 
the field . . . The book provides an excel¬ 
lent account of what international firms are 
gll about.'—Joe Roeber, The Times. 

140s. 


THE M.l.T. PRESS 

lUtucklngham Palace Road 

@®.swi 
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Not so nice 

BABI YAR 

By A. Anatoli. 

Jonathan Cape . 478 pages . 48s. 

When Mr Kuznetsov’s “Babi Yar ” 
first appeared in a Russian literary 
magazine in ig66 and in numerous 
foreign language translations (includ¬ 
ing one in English) soon after, nobody 
realised the book had been heavily cut 
by the Soviet censor. Fortunately, the 
author carefully preserved all the cut 
bits, added some new ones, photo¬ 
graphed the complete text on micro¬ 
film and buried it in a safe place. When 
the time came for his escape to Eng¬ 
land in 1969, he dug up his films and 
brought them over with him. 

Mr Kuznetsov (who now calls him¬ 
self Anatoli to emphasise his break 
with the Soviet regime and his own 
past) was fully justified in publishing 
the full version. This powerful half- 
documentary and half-autobiographical 
account of life in German-occupied 
Kiev during the second world war 
makes an even greater impact on the 
reader now that it has ceased to be the 
purely anti-German tract that the 
Soviet censor had deliberately turned 
it into. None of the crimes committed 
by the Nazis in the Babi Yar ravine 
on the outskirts of Kiev, where they 
murdered several hundred thousand 
of its inhabitants (beginning with 
70,000 Jews), appears any less repre¬ 
hensible now that Mr Anatoli has put 
back a few references to rare acts of 
mercy by individual Germans. The 
picture is all the more convincing. 
Similarly, little was gained by covering 
up the fact that there were acts of 
Soviet cowardice and stupidity at the 
time of the German invasion and that 
not all the Soviet citizens behaved 
blamelessly under the German occupa¬ 
tion. This was more than compensated 
for by other acts of courage and 
humanity abundantly described else¬ 
where. But it is possible to understand 
the censor reaching for his blue pencil 
when he read passages on the activities 
of the Soviet secret police before the 
war, or on the sight of human flesh in 
peasant cooking pots during the great 
famine in the Ukraine which followed 
Stalin’s collectivisation of 1929-31. 

Mr Anatoli tried to get some other 
pretty explosive things past the censor, 
like a very human description of 
General Vlasov’s Russian soldiers who 
were fighting on the side of the Ger¬ 
mans. This of course he could not 
swallow ; nor did he let pass various 
religious and philosophical statements 
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Anatoli at large 


about freedom and humanism. But he 
did not try merely to eradicate from 
the 'book all that could contribute to a 
dangerously objective view of life in 
the Soviet Union. He clearly found 
Mr Anatoli’s naturalistic style of writ¬ 
ing too much at times. So, in the inter¬ 
ests of good taste and of his own 
digestion, he just removed descriptions 
of gassed prisoners’ bodies with 
excreta and urine over them, or shot 
prisoners’ naked bodies. And he duti¬ 
fully crossed out all four-letter words. 
Fighting the political narrow minded¬ 
ness and moral prudery of the Soviet 
establishment must clearly be one of 
the most frustrating things in the 
Soviet Union. No wonder that Mr 
Sinyavsky and Mr Daniel preferred 
the risk of heavy prison sentences in 
order to have full versions of their 
works published in the west. And that 
the more fortunate Mr Anatoli decided 
to abandon a successful literary career 
to do the same. 


Literature & Art 


In praise of posterity 

THE DIARY OF SAMUEL PEPYS: 
VOLS Mil 

Edited by Robert Lethem and 
WiHiam Matthews. 

Ban. 348. 266' and 328 pages. 
£10 10s a.set. 


The issue of the first three volumes 
of the definitive edition of Pepys’s diary 
is a major publishing event. For the 
first time, the cohiplete unexpurgated 
text is being made public,, together 
with a systematic and. scholarly com¬ 
mentary. There will eventually be 
11 volumes, the final one being an 
index to the entire diary, and the 
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Pepys perfected 

tenth a work of reference called “ The 
Companion,” designed to be read 
alongside the individual instalments. 
Because one of the aims of the editors 
has been to present the work in a 
way attractive to a wide range of 
readers, they are relegating to “The 
Companion ” information that would 
otherwise have cluttered up the pages 
with footnotes. The primary editorial 
aim, however, has been to do justice 
to a work of great historical and 
literary importance. 

The care lavished over many years 
on this task a is made manifest in the 
massive introduction to the first 
volume. Associate editors have been 
responsible for elucidating and ampli¬ 
fying the references to the theatre, 
music, works of art and the topography 
of London. Each volume is amply 
annotated, and provided with a 
reader’s guide, a list of persons men¬ 
tioned in the text and a select 
glossary. The format is good, and 
the spelling conventions adopted by 
the editors preserve the seventeenth 
century flavour of the text without 
reproducing all Pepys's idiosyncrasies. 
Altogether, it is a fine achievement, 
for which the publishers as well as 
the scholars concerned deserve the 
warmest congratulations. 

The volumes cannot be purchased 
singly, so the edition is well beyond 
the reach of the typical reader of 
Pepys, who tends to treat the diary 
as a bedside book. Pepys becomes a 
personal friend ; one listens for a while 
to his absorbing monologue, then puts 
the book aside when a sense of surfeit 


threatens. But Samuel Pepys was not a 
only a man with a singular gift for ” 
recording the trivia of everyday life ; 
he was also an important naval 
administrator, at the centre of public 
affairs, and his comments on the pro¬ 
gress of events from 1660 to 1669 are 
of outstanding interest to students of 
the history of the restoration period. 

His diary therefore has a double value. 

It is a trustworthy chronicle of his 
times as well a* a delightfully readable 
account of his doings. He must have 
had a shrewd notion that he was 
engaged on an enterprise that would 
interest posterity, for though he used 
secretive methods, employing short¬ 
hand and sometimes dog-latin or a 
jumble of foreign words to disguise the 
more indecent passages, he took great 
pains to expand his rough notes into 
a fair copy. He bequeathed the diary 
to Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
along with the rest of his library, 
specifically for the benefit of scholars. 

It has had to wait a very long time 
for a truly scholarly treatment. 


Art catalogue 



The brotherhood's best— Millais's Ophelia 


The Pre-Raphaelites by Timothy 
Hilton (Thames and Hudson, 42s 
clothbound ; 25s paperbound). The 
first history of pre-Raphaelism for 70 
years to concentrate on painting 
itself, so the author claims. One soon 
sees why: by the second page Mr 
Hilton is immersed in the movement 
as a whole. However, with 157 illus¬ 
trations, he describes nearly every 
major pre-Raphaelite painting and 
their combined importance to the art 
of the English industrial revolution. 

The Great Age of Fresco by Millard 
Meiss (Phaidon Press, £11). Professor 
Meiss’s admirably illustrated book 
follows his excellent catalogue of the 
exhibition of the same title held in 
New York, London and other European 
cities. The authorwas recently director 
of Harvard University’s centre at 
Bernard Berenson’s, old,,, Florentine ▼" 


- ♦ 

We can give you the 
Earth, the Moon, the Sk% 
a little bit of Britain, 
some inside information, 
and a divine new way 
to stuff a turkey. 

The Times Publications give you 
everything you want. For your own 
reference, or pleasure... or to give away 
to friends and relations, at home and 
abroad, to show them you think they’re 
special. Because these are special, t<x>. 

The Timet Atlas of the World 

The most authoritative, detailed, 
practical and up-to-date work of its 
kind in the world today. Bound in 
gold-blocked green 'Times Caxton’ 
cloth with silk headbands. 

15 ff ns (&(> inc. packing and despatch). 

The Times Atlas of the Moon 

The first complete and accurate 
cartographic atlas of the Moon's 
surface - and likely to be the only one 
for a very considerable time. 

£6 (£fi 4s inc. packing and despatch). 

The Night Sky 

Shows every star visible to the naked 
eye for each month during 1971; filled 
with information on the planets, the 
stars, eclipses. 

5s (6s inc. packing and despatch). 

The Times Calendar 1971 

Send a piece of home to friends 
abroad. Full colour views for every 
month to remind them of the country 
they love, and miss. 

12s (13s inc. packing and despatch). 

The Tunes 1000 

The inside information on 1000 
top companies in the UK, the top 300 
companies in Europe, largest mergers^ 
latest acquisitions - the big guide to big 
business. 

£1 (£1 2S inc. packing and despatch). 

Cook’s Calendar No. 2 

Prepared by cooking queen Katie 
Stewart. Dozens of recipe ideas from 
Marrow Soup to Lemon Syllabub, and 
every course in between. The kind of 
calendar that’s always up to date. 

10s 6d (us 6d inc. packing and despatch). 


You’ll find The Times publication 
you want in your bookshop, or direct from 
Times Publications, Printing House Square, 
London EC4. 

(Packing and despatch prices in UK only. 
Overseas rates on application.) 

4 
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villa, I Tatti. He includes illustrations 
of sinopie —the drawings beneath the 
frescoes, many of which were revealed 
in the rush of restoration after the 
flood in Florence. 


The Impressionists by William Gaunt 
(Thames & Hudson, £5 5s to Decem¬ 
ber 31st, £6 6s afterwards). The works 
illustrated are, for the most part, well- 
known favourites, a big proportion 
being in the Louvre. Mr Gaunt also 
includes some pre-impressionists and 
post-impressionists, but does not stray 
too far ; not sufficiently to include, 
for instance, either Dufy or Rouault. 

The French Impressionists and their 
Century by Diane Kelder (Pall Mall 
Press, 50s). This book originally 
appeared in Germany in 1967 and this 
English edition is again printed in Ger¬ 
many ; it hat a new text based on “ Die 
Maler des grossen Lichtes ” by Hans 
Platte. The author casts her story rather 
wider than Mr Gaunt; her book is less 
lavish, with only 40 colour plates (some 
overlap with Mr Gaunt’s choice) backed 
up by a considerable number of black- 
and-white illustrations. 


The Redemption of the Robot by 
Herbert Read (Faber, 40s). First pub¬ 
lished in New York in 1966, two years 
before Sir Herbert’s death, these essays 
sum up his philosophy towards art and 
education—his belief that it is a mis¬ 
take to try to isolate a world of art or 
to confine the teaching of it to appre¬ 
ciation only. For art to be appreciated, 
he says, it must be practised and must 
be taught in “ intimate apprenticeship.” 
Leonardo and the Age of the Eye by 
Ritchie Calder (Heinemann, 84s). An 
account mainly of Leonardo’s scientific 
wdrLfQpt just the famous aviation and 
offtiBory designs, but anatomy experi- 
frieHts, optics, swing bridges, brothels, 
Jfethrooms, filled out with some Floren- 
Hy chit-chat. Well written, well illus¬ 


trated, not too awe-struck, with some 
neat ideas such as the juxtaposition 
of a drooling account of the Mona Lisa 
with Leonardo’s own anatomy notes 
on the motions and muscles of the lips. 

Rue Grub 


A LITERARY HISTORY OF FRANCE: 

THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 1715-1789 

By Robert Niklaus. 

London: Ernest Benn ; New York: 
Barnes & Noble. 455 pages. 70s. 

No one but a conscientious reviewer 
would read a textbook of the usual 
type, however excellent, right through. 
There is a curse of dullness on such 
volumes, and the vaster the erudition 
of the author, the surer his knowledge' 
and taste, the heavier the curse will 
lie. For to such a man (that is, to 
Professor Niklaus, who gives us the 
benefit of a lifetime’s scholarship) it 
will be unthinkable to be inaccurate 
by omitting any significant detail, or 
by failing to make any critical point 
necessary to a complete picture or a 
correct understanding. The result, as 
in this case, will be totally indigestible. 
The wise reader who consults the 
20-page index will be directed 
invariably to the information he 
requires ; and will not uncommonly fall 
on paragraphs and pages of sagacious 
commentary, clearly, strongly, and 
sometimes wittily expressed. The 
reviewer, forced by his trade to read 
unwisely, can only envy and sigh. 

Consideration shows that Professor 
Niklaus is not to be blamed, that the 
defect is inherent in this unhappily 
necessary genre. A true history— 
whether of French literature in the 
eighteenth century, or of France 


itself, as literary sources depict the 
country—necessarily selects, argues, 
emphasises. A textbook must be 
inclusive and unemphatic, preferably 
uncontroversial. It cannot be laid out 
as a dictionary, or all coherence would 
be lost. It must be written, or students 
would be left without trustworthy 
guidance. It is an ungracious necessity. 

Nevertheless, even if this is a book 
that will only reveal its full utility 
during the repeated consultation it 
deserves, and will get, some of the 
wisdom—the reward of his learning— 
which Professor Niklaus offers us 
comes across at first reading. He carries 
us, for example, through all the intri¬ 
cacies of the French Grub Street, 
which seems to have been a far less 
desperate thoroughfare than its English 
equivalent, though many French 
writers, too, ended in poverty (Pro¬ 
fessor Niklaus is good on death: his 
best specimen is the hedonist La 
Mettrie, who died of eating tainted 
pheasant pate). Devotees will enjoy 
his chapter on Voltaire. He is less 
satisfying on Rousseau. But his empha¬ 
sis on the central greatness and impor¬ 
tance of Diderot—a theme pursued 
through chapter after chapter—is a 
real contribution to understanding, 
one which, no doubt, teachers will 
instruct their pupils to look out for. 

Diderot is Professor Niklaus’s hero, 
whether for his far-ranging, and 
astonishingly prescient, inquiries into 
science ; or for his humane and intelli¬ 
gent presentations of humanity, as in 
“ Le Neveu de Rameau ” ; or (above 
all) for his creation of the “ Encyclo¬ 
pedic,” which is presented not only as 
an immensely important and fruitful 
intellectual achievement, which 
brought modern knowledge home to 


A NOTE ON THREE SERIES 


How They Live and Work 

For businessmen, schools, those gene¬ 
rally interested in the anatomy of 
countries and topics such as education, 
health, financial administration, tele¬ 
vision and entertainment. 

JUST OUT: The Austrians by Eric 
Whelpton, 40s. 

Already published: The French 35s, 
The Italians 36s The Spaniards 40s, The 
Swedes 40s, The West Germans 40s. 

Industrial Britain 

For industrialists, planners and geo¬ 
graphers. Regional geography et its 
contemporary best. 

JUST OUT: The Humberside Region 
by Philip N. Jones & Peter Lewis, 95s 
Already published : The North East and 
The North West, 95s each. 


Islands 

Purposeful escapism, thoroughly factual 
close-ups on small worlds. 

JUST OUT: The Isle of Mull by P. A. 
Macnab, 50s. 

Already published: Harris and Lewis 
45a, The Isle of Arran 50s, Lundy 46s, 
The Maltese Islands 40s and St Kilda 
and Other Hebridean Outliers 46s. 


David & Charles now publish 200 non- 
fiction titles annually. If you are not on 
our malting list send a card to us at 
South Devon House , Newton Abbot , 
Devon. 

(T\ DAVID & 
CHARLES 
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countless readers, but as a major 
capitalistic enterprise, whose turnover 
of 7,650,000 livres eclipsed that of the 
entire French trade with the East and 
West Indies. This sort of valuable 
aside occurs repeatedly in the b^ok; 
together with the author’s warm 
appreciation of all varieties of authors 
(except perhaps memoir writers) it 
sums up its critical excellence.. Its 
learning is unquestionable. It is a 
model textbook. Let us hope the 
author will next time give us a history. 

The Dickens of a year 

This year is the centenary off the death 
of Ohairles Dickens. It is also die cen¬ 
tenary of the outbreak of the Franco- 
Prusdan war. English publishers, 
usually eager to seize upon the obvious 
occasion, have ignored the latter, 
sensing perhaps that Professor Michael 
Howard had already written a defini¬ 
tive history. But, with the former, they 
have made 1970 a very Dickens of a 
year, reallising perhaps that a definitive 
critical study of Dickens has still to be 
written. 

So the flood of books about his books 
has risen. Some have been so trifling 
that it can only be assumed that the 
publishers simply wanted to show the 
flag. Some are ephemeral, but have 
pretensions of being something else. It 
is pleasing to note, therefore, that Mr 
Fitzsimons’s The Charles Dickens 
Show (Bles, 36s), a detailed account of 
the “ readings ” by Dickens, makes no 
pretensions to be something else. It 
does a minor job well. It emphasises 
yet again Dickens’s need to be in 
intimate touch with his audience 
(for great a novelist as he knew 
himself to be, Dickens also recog¬ 
nised himself as the great enter¬ 
tainer). Some of the books are 
scholarly, with little appeal to even the 
most devoted reader of Dickens. In 
that mode, however, Dr Sucksmith’s 
The Narrative Art of Charles Dickens 
(Oxford University Press : Clarendon 
Press, 60s), based on a PhD thesis, 
commends itself rather more widely. 
Through a careful analysis of manu¬ 
scripts, proof copies and the like, it 
seeks to establish how Dickens achieved 
his effects. 

Most of the books have, of course, 
been concerned with a re-assessment 
of Dickens’s literary genius. Dickens 
and the Art of Analogy by Dr Daleski 
(Faber & Faber, 55s) is predominantly 
concerned with the themes of money 
and love withfin the novels and, 
unusually, arrives at the conclusion 
that “Our Mutual Friend” is the 
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Dickens: this year's literary bait 


greatest of these. His comments are 
particularly telling on the structure of 
the novels and the use of analogies and 
what Dickens himself preferred to call 
emblems ; but Dr Daleski does not fall 
into the symbolist trap that has enticed 
earlier critics. His book, however, is 
somewhat ponderous. The Melancholy 
Man by Dr Lucas (Methuen, 60s cloth- 
bound, 28s paperbound) is more 
spritely. It is primarily concerned with 
Dickens’s views on the “ rottenness ” 
of Victorian society, the money nexus 
and class. It is a book self-confessedly 
written out of love for Dickens and it 
is this which makes it attractive. 

But of all the books on Dickens 
published this year the most significant 
is undoubtedly Dickens the Novelist 
by Dr and Mrs Leaves (Chatto & 
Windus, 50s). To say that is to recog¬ 
nise their particular niche in contem¬ 
porary literary criticism. But, even if 
that were not true, it would be right 
to aigue that the two most important 
books on Dickens published this year 
are the critical biography by Mr Angus 
Wilson (The Economist , June 20th), 
for its style and its art in establishing 
what manner of a man Dickens was, 
and this analysis by Dr and Mrs 
Leavis. 

In a sense, their book is a recanta¬ 
tion: Dickens is the “ Shakespeare of 
the novel,” firmly established once and 
for all in the great, moral tradition of 
the English novel. It was Dr Leavis 
who wrote in “ The Great Tradition ” 
that Dickens’s genius was “that of a 
great entertainer, and he had for the 
most part no profounder responsibility 
as a creative artist than this description 
suggests.” It was then that Dr Leavis 
elevated one of the least complex of 
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Dickens’s novels, “Hard Times,” into 
a place of supremacy. 

At the time this appeared to be a 
monstrous piece of critical perversity, 
not for what it said about “Hard 
Times” but for what it left unsaid 
about other and greater novels. Now 
all of Dickens’s great novels (with the 
exception of “Our Mutual Friend”) 
have been given their rightful 
accolade. (Dr Leavis's brilliant study 
of “ Litde Dorrit ” lies at the heart of 
their book.) One is thankful that it 
should be so, but it still leaves 
unanswered the question why one of 
the most creative, though not by any 
means the most stylish, of literary 
critics should have taken so long to 
appreciate Dickens’s own creative 
eneigy and worth. There Ks, however, 
one revealing and typical comment: 
“Resistances and reluctances, then, in 
the way of the serious re-treading of 
many, at any rate, of Dickens’s novels 
(that an exceptional kind of strength, 
challenging a mature appreciation, is 
to be found in certain of them is 
generally recognised) have been, I 
think, a common experience.” Dr and 
Mrs Leavis have now put us all to 
rights, but with a myopic stringency 
about other critics of Dickens which 
is both unpleasing and unnecessary. 

Dickens’s greatness as a novelist has 
been established by the work of a 
large number of critics over a good 
number of years. Their insights have 
differed, but this is reflection of the 
sheer complexity of Dickens’s art. It 
has been a gradual process. It is still 
uncompleted. But, once despite Dr 
Leavis and now because of him, 
Dickens is placed, critically. That leaves 
one small, nagging question : is he still 
read by many ordinary people, not 
with appreciation of his subtleties but 
with love of his humanity? 


Money 


Sparks fly upwards 

THE JEWS IN BUSINESS 
By Stephen Aris. 

Cape. 255 pages . 55a. 

THE MEMOIRS OF ISRAEL SIEFF 

Weidenfeld & Nicolson. 

214 pages . 50s. 

Why are so many sectors of the British 
financial market dominated by success¬ 
ful Jewish businessmen and Jewish 
inspired firms, when the Jews form so 
small a proportion of the population? 
Mr Aris answers this question didacti¬ 
cally. He traces the .progress of the 
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The University 
of Chicago Press 


Government Patronage of the 
Arte In Great Britain 

John S. Harris 

* H» haa written the kind of detailed account 
which will be very useful for reference, with 
chapters on the development and organisation 
of the Arts Council, retfonal arts 
associations, festivals, methods of support in 
different arte, local authority support, and 
so on, with nine useful tables.’—The 
Guardian 

‘ ▲ thorough and valuable book, a useful 
work of reterenoe for many years to come.' 

—Sunday Times 
Me, 


The Drawings 
of the Florentine Painters 
in three volumes, slipcased 
Bernard Berenson 

Out of print for over a quarter of a century, 
this unique publication la once again 
available hi three volume*—Illustrations, 
Catalogue and Text, each handsomely 
reproduced with gold tooled covers. The 
folio volume contains over 1.000 black-and* 
white half-tons drawings, all catalogued In 
detail. The text provides an Illuminating 
analysis of each artist's work, life and 
artistic tradition. 

200b until December 31, 1070; 320e thereafter 


Workers and Wages In an Urban 
Labour Market 

Albert Rees and George P. Shultz 

In this book two of the most distinguished 
labour economists in the United States 
analyse the factors that determine wage 
differentials within occupations. One of the 
first labour market studies to cover a major 
American metropolitan area, it la also the 
first to deal with professional workers, 
clerical workers and manual workers, using 
the same methodology. 

90s. 


Enrico Fermi, Physicist 

Emilio Segrfe 

Enric o Fermi (1901-1954) waa on* or the 

pSJSoK^ 

biography, hr * close friend and eminent 
colleague, places the man and his 
achievements wlthm the framework of 
contemporary science. 

'This book Is of the greatest value not only 
for the p r e sent , but for many generations to 
come.'—I. 1. Rabi 


The University of Chicago Press 
126 Buckinglharn Palace Road 
London SW1 

* 
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Jewish immigrants, driven from the 
Russian empire in die 1880 s and 1890 s 
by a series of appalling laws—“ a third 
Will emigrate, a third will be assimi¬ 
lated, a third will die,” said the minister 
responsible, commenting on the effect 
of the May laws. He follows them into 
the ghettos of the East End and the 
poorest parts of the cities of Britain, 
ahd the rise of same through small 
businesses to success. He contrasts their 
efforts and achievements with those of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuiy 
immigrants, the already established 
Jewish aristocracy, including the Roth¬ 
schilds and Montagus, who had been 
absorbed into British ways of life. 

Mr Aris concludes that these immi¬ 
grants came just at the right time with 
the right background. Britain was 
poised on the brink of a tremendous 
expansion of consumer services, such 
as multiple food stores and mass-tailor¬ 
ing. The Jews, trained by the rigours 
of survival in the Polish ghettos in the 
arts of salesmanship and individual 
enterprise, were ideally equipped to 
contend with this. Their intellectual 
training, the support of a cohesive min¬ 
ority and the ambition to free them¬ 
selves from inter-dependence helped 
them on their way. 

Mr Aris illustrates his points with a 
very entertaining dissection of various 
prominent millionaires* careers. But 
discretion has obviously played a large 
part in the success of these tycoons. In 
the discussions there is a lack of detail 
of the actual financial operations; it is 
rather the characteristics of the various 
Jews in business that are analysed. 

This lack of financial detail is a fea¬ 
ture too of Lord Sieffs memoirs. In 
these he describes most sensitively his 
upbringing as the son of a successful 
Jewish emigr6 in Manchester, his 
mother and father and their assimila¬ 
tion into English society, their home 
and his meeting with his neighbours 
Simon and Rebecca Maries—whom he 
married. His involvement with Marks 
and Spencer as such plays a minor 
part in his life compared with the 
affection and support which he gave to 
his brother-in-law personally in build¬ 
ing up and perfecting, and planning 
for the future of, what he regards as a 
family business. 

The other main commitment of his 
life has been to the Zionist cause. In 
this he was inspired by Chaim Weiz- 
mann, a remarkable man to whose 
career much of the book is devoted. 
What becomes clear from Lord SiefFs 
book is the point made by Mr Aris, 
that once given a degree of success the 
Jew will turn from business to a pas¬ 
sionate involvement with some charit¬ 



Sieff: from commerce to commitment 


able or intellectual pursuit into which 
he diverts much of his effort and assets 
—with the security provided by com¬ 
parative wealth and the opportunities 
open to him by his acceptance by the 
community he is no longer under the 
same pressure to enter commerce to 
survive. 

Bossmanship—art or 
science? 


MANAGEMENT BY OBJECTIVES 
IN ACTION 

Edited by John Humble. 

McGraw-Hill . 294 pages . 75s. 

THE ARTS OF TOP MANAGEMENT 
Edited by Roland Mann. 
McGraw-Hill, 415 pages. 85s. 

For those who find management books 
boring or even unreadable, one solu¬ 
tion is to dip into an anthology of 
writings by different people. Both of 
these books qualify on this criterion. 

John Humble, a partner in the 
management consultants Urwick Orr, is 
well known, not as the discoverer of 
management by objectives, but as the 
man who packaged it so that it caught 
the imagination of British middle man¬ 
agement in a way that has never been 
true of many more pretentious and high 
falutin* management techniques. Apart 
from various films, booklets and other 
material, the one book that enshrines 
die management by objectives doctrine 
so far has been his “ Improving Busi- 
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ness' Results.” This new book contains 
four case studies of MbO in practice, 
including the now famous Colt Heat¬ 
ing case (The Economist April 25th), 
plus two other case studies showing 
how MbO can be applied to particular 
functional areas of the business: 'mar¬ 
keting and selling, and research and 
development. The rest of the book 
consists mainly of a study of problem 
areas: training MbO advisers and 
generally introducing MbO into a 
firm ; tying MbO into the company’s 
system of long-range planning; and 
applying it to the company’s manage¬ 
ment development programme. Mr 
Humble, apart from editing the book, 
has contributed the preface, the intro¬ 
ductory section, the two concluding 
articles and five other introductory 
articles for the various sections; there 
are 11 articles by other people. This 
book should do much to help managers 
and, more important perhaps, manag¬ 
ing directors, to understand and 
imagine what MbO would mean in 
practice if applied in their own firm. 

In the twentieth century man has 
produced something new : the art and 
science of management. Or so says 
Mr Hugh Parker, head of the British 
branch of McKinsey’s. In his intro¬ 
duction to the second book he soars 
to a falirly high philosophical level, in 
his attempt to establish the importance 
of his subject. He concedes that now¬ 
adays the image of management as a 
career is becoming less attractive to 
young people, supposedly because of 
its lack of humanity. He argues, 
rightly probably, that quite apart from 
this image problem, in the decades to 
come human qualities of managers 
(vision, leadership, judgment, social 
values, moral standards) will grow in 
relative importance. It is with this 


thought in mind that this collection 
of 32 paper? by McKinsey men (mainly 
American McKinsey men) has been put 
together, with the title reflecting Mr 
Parker’s intention of stressing .the 
“ art ” (human) aspect of management 
rather than the “ science ” (inhuman) 
one. Unfortunately articles like 
“ Management information : the myth 
of total systems ” and “ Strategies for 
a technology-based business’* do not 
make it easier to humanise the man¬ 
agement image. But the bulk of the 
writing, based as it is on thoughts 
provoked by brainy people engaged in 
consultancy work, has a vividness, rele¬ 
vance and comprehensibility not found 
in all management books, although in 
places it is too long-winded ; it does 
not always have the conciseness of the 
more specialised “The Will to Man¬ 
age,” by the head of American 
McKmsey’s, Marvin Bower, published 
in 1966. 

Sterling qualities _ 

THE POUND IN YOUR POCKET 
1870-1970 

By Peter Wilsher. 

Cassell . 243 pages . 50s . 

As the title tells us, Mr Wilsher is not 
concerned with the world’s money but 
with the good old pound sterling and 
how its value in the home market has 
changed over the past hundred years. 
The pound, as he says, “ is not what it 
was,” despite Mr Harold Wilson’s 
attempts to reassure us ; its purchasing 
power has slumped by four-fifths since 
1870, when Britain was at the height 
of its Victorian power. This book is, in 
effect, a history of a century of infla¬ 
tion, which is to say a history of all 
the aspects of British economic life in 




Transnational Business 
Collaboration among 
Common Market Countries: 

ItsImplloatlenfor Political Integration 

Werner J. Feld 

Foreword by J. Robert Schaetzel 
The growing trend toward transnational 
business collaboration in the EEC and 
its geographical and functional patterns 
are analysed in this study. Drawing on 
in-depth interviews with executives, nat¬ 
ional leaders and international admini¬ 
strators, it explores the objectives and 
legal forms of transnational collabora¬ 
ting enterprises. 152 pp., tables, hibliog. 

March ISBN 0275 28088 8 £5.5s. 

LC 78-131947 $12.50 

New Technology A Marine 
Resource Development: 

A Study In Sovurnmant-BualueM 
Cooperation 

Miller B. Spangler 
Introduction by Gerhard Colm 

An analysis of the issues raised by 
government-business cooperation in 
marine resource development and of the 
potential for further research. Specific 
sectors examined include marine oil and 
mineral mining, the extraction of chemi¬ 
cals from sea water, fishing and aqua¬ 
culture, and coastal zone development. 
Published in cooperation with the Nat¬ 
ional Planning Association. 642 pp . 9 
tables , figures , appendixes. 

January ISBN 0 275 28064 0 £9.10s. 

LC 74-124864 $22.50 

Africa in the Seventies 
A Eighties: lasuai lu Devalopoiant 

Edited by Frederick S. Arkhurst 
This handbook for long-range develop¬ 
ment planning, projects African trends in 
the next two decades, in the fields of 
economics, politics, law, rural develop¬ 
ment, education, trade and aid, and 
economic integration. A Nigerian case 
study in agricultural development is an- 

Published in co-operation with the Adlai 
Stevenson Institute of International 
Affairs. 420 pp., tables , appendix. 

February ISBN 0 275 28067 5 £6.5*. 

LC 70-129137 $15.00 


The Evolution of Enorgy 
Policy In Western Europe: 

The Reluotant Retreat frem Oeal 

Richard L. Gordon 


A review of the effort of the coal- 
producing countries of Western Europe 
to adjust to competitive fuels. The study 
provides basic data on the energy market, 
and an assessment of policy trends and 
proposals. 362 pp., tables, figures, bibliog . 

March ISBN 0 275 26092 6 c £7.5*. 

LC 71-134765 C$17.50 
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whith money plays the major part— 
prices, wages, taxes, credit and so on. 

Plenty of facts, charts, and amusing 
reproductions of advertisements (ice 
safes in 1870, the penny farthing, dust 
extractors and so on) lead Mr Wilsher 
to his final thoughts ; the last devalua¬ 
tion of the pound should have occur¬ 
red sooner than it did, but not all that 
• much .sooner, he says : not in October, 
1964, nor in the crisis month of June, 
1966, but in the spring of 1967. At 
least that would have saved Britain 
those last hectic weeks and the “ extra¬ 
ordinary bungling at Parliamentary 
question time which set off the last 
two days of foreign-exchange mad¬ 
ness.” Understandably, Mr Wilsher 
does not spare Mr Callaghan. 

World accounts _ 

These new books join the pile of litera¬ 
ture which has attempted to let the 
laymen into the secrets of the workings 
of the international financial system. 
A freshness and up-to-dateness is no 
small recommendation in a world 
which has seen so many monetary 
crises in the past few years. 

By two former financial journalists 
now turned director-consultants, The 
World’s Money (Allen & Unwin, 45s) 
is an excellent straightforward intro¬ 
duction to the workings of this 
mysterious system, its technical jargon, 
and the reasons why, despite consider¬ 
able safeguards, crises can still occur. 
Mr William Olarke and Mr George 
Pulay do not predict, but they believe 
that although the adoption of the 
scheme for special drawing rights in 
the International Monetary Fund is a 
major step forward, gold is likely to 
continue in the system for some time. 
Taking a longer view, however, they 
do not dismiss the ultimate possibility 
that artificial reserve units will replace 
much of the gold in central banking 
vaults. 

Again, in The Gold War (Seeker & 
Warburg, 45$) Mr Ian Davidson and 
Mr Gordon Weil see developments 
through journalists’ eyes. They con¬ 
tend right at the beginning of their 
book that the story of the world's 
monetary system is one of a “ steady 
decline in confidence ” since its 
creation at Bretton Woods in 1944. But 
this is too sweeping a statement, for it 
was not until 1959 that the creakings 
in the system really began to make 
themselves heard. Theirs is a racy 
account which may leave the layman 
in soiq$thing of a whirl. 

| Mr Brian-* Johnson, who has worked 
(^-^mncial matters at the United 


Nations, hits a more historical note. 
In The Politics of Money (John 
Murray, 70s) sterling’s problems get a 
lot of attention. The mistakes of 
Montagu Norman, in his 24 years as 
governor of the Bank of England, are 
not allowed to absolve the British 
Treasury from some share of the blame 
for deciding to return sterling to the 
gold standard at the old parity of $4.86 
in 1925, which undoubtedly represented 
an overvaluation of the pound. Mr 
Johnson proceeds from there to the 
wartime financial summit, the postwar 
history, the continental caveats and 
Anglo-Saxon attitudes, the role of the 
French as financial mavericks, and so 
on until the present day. The narra¬ 
tive flows well and yet this is a serious 
work. He puts in a plea for the devel¬ 
oping world and discusses the choices 
for Britain as it seeks entry to the 
common market. He shows some lack 
of realism in suggesting that Britain 
might play a slippery hand by sup¬ 
porting a Nafta arrangement which, 
he says, 14 might encourage even the 
French Patronat to warm to the idea 
of taking Britain in.” But again Mr 
Johnson finds it easier to pose the 
problems rather than offer an 
immediate solution. And no wonder 
really, because in the end, however the 
story is written, the dominance of 
present-day nationalistic thinking is an 
obstacle to most reforms. 



Animal grab 


The ladies who, in the last century, 
travelled with sketch pad and camp 
stool to romantically inaccessible parts 
of the earth would have recognised 
in Mrs Jane van Lawick-Goodall (n6e 
Jane Goodall, born London, educated 
Bournemouth), a true daughter of 
their old school. What they did on 
mule-back in button-boots she does (in 
some style) by Land-Rover in shorts, 
but across the century or so that 
separates them, the link persists. It 
gives an engaging flavour to her 
research in The Innocent Killers 
(Collins, 45s) that many of the current 
batch of nature books lack. 

It is worth considering why this is ; 
the airlines, with their package tours, 
have effectively killed off the tradi¬ 
tional travel books, and their place has 
been taken by accounts of wild life 
and wilder islands where Hilton and 
Intercontinental hotels have not yet 
penetrated. This sort of writing re¬ 
quires more academic qualifications 


than describing natives in their bazaars 
ever did, as well as the ability to use 
a camera ; the Duke of Edinburgh, in 
an otherwise routine book Wildlife 
Crisis (Hamish Hamilton, 84s) written 
with the late James Fisher about 
various threatened species, is dis¬ 
armingly honest about the staggering 
mileage of film he has used in fruit¬ 
less attempts at photography. That’s 
something the other writers keep quiet 
about, although Eric Hosking, as one 
of the outstanding bird watchers of 
the generation, has inevitably a good 
deal to say about camera technique in 
his near-autobiography. An Eye for a 
Bird (Hutchinson, 65s). The irony lies 
in the title ; an owl blinded him in 
one eye 35 years ago. 

The successful nature book is one 
that goes beyond straight description 
and actually adds to knowledge; 
writers who are already experts in 
their field therefore get off to a head 
start. Remy Chauvin on The World of 
Ants (Gollanz, 48s) is impossible to put 
down, which shows that you don’t 
necessarily have to go to foreign parts. 
But one of the particular appeals of 
ants is their elaborate social structure 
—M. Chauvin is still mildly surprised 
that they never evolved into men. And 
it is the social pattern in animal life 
that is attracting increasing scientific 
interest, partly just in order to under¬ 
stand it, partly to see what it can add 
to the understanding of human society. 
Most of these studies have been carried 
out on apes of various shapes and 
sizes; Michael Chance and Clifford 
Jolly have produced one such book, 
Social Groups of Monkeys, Apes and 
Men (Jonathan Cape, 55s), a bit 
academic but a good introduction to 
the subject, while roughly a year ago 
the manuscript of The Soul of the Ape 
(Anthony Blond, 40s) written by the 
remarkable Eug&ne Marais in 1922 on 
the theme of (mainly) apes and bush- 
men was rediscovered and reprinted 
and deserves to be more widely Known. 
But it is this particular field that Jane 
van Lawick-Goodall stands out in a 
class on her own. Her reputation as an 
observer was made with a study of 
chimpanzees, but since her marriage, 
she and her husband have switched 
to other social animals—in this par¬ 
ticular study, jackals, hyenas and wild 
hunting dogs. The nice thing about 
this husband-and-wife team is that, 
while their approach is scrupulously 
scientific, they do appreciate that it is 
a lot easier to follow what they are 
talking about if the participants have 
names that give some clue to their 
characters : Ghengis, the old leader of 
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the* wild dogs ; Jason and Jewel, the 
golden jackals with their cubs Rufus, 
Nugget, Amba and Cinda ; Lady A3tor, 
the rather grand hyena, and one-eyed 
Nelson. It isn’t anthropomorphic ; it 
helps identification ; it conveys also a 
sense of fun just as the photographs 
all convey a rare sense of movement, 
with animals leaping, washing, playing, 
collecting toys, hunting, killing and 
being killed until ultimately even their 
common practice of killing by disem¬ 
bowelling begins to seem normal and 
even humane. At least half the breeds 
of domestic dog are thought to have 
descended from jackals ; by the end 
of this book that, too, is quite easy to 
believe, particularly for anyone who 
has ever kept a low, mean, calculating, 
fleet-footed hound dog. 

It takes a certain dottiness to follow 
a pack of hyenas week upon week, and 
mile upon mile, and the same 
obsessional quality is what struck Tony 
Beamish when he set-out for Aldabra 
island in the company of a young 
American professor whose consuming 
interest was turtles, and who 
approached Aldabra as a man upon a 
pilgrimage. This extraordinary, un¬ 
comfortable, dangerous island, where 
the turtles come huge and fearless, and 
so do the frigate birds, was the subject 
of a remarkable scientific campaign 
when the Royal Society fought the 
Ministry of Defence for its possession 
and the Royal Society won. Tony 
Beamish and his television films had a 
lot to do with that fight ; Aldabra 
Alone (Allen & Unwin, 50s) explains 
why he thought it worth fighting and 
he points out that The Economist was 
the only newspaper publicly to support 
the official Ministry of Defence line, 
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that Aldabra would make an excellent 
site for an RAF staging post. 

Aldabra is probably now saved for 
the turtles for a long time to come, but 
with the best intentions, preserving the 
habitat of wild life can be difficult. The 
efforts that African governments are 
making to recruit. and train game 
wardens for their national parks, and 
the extent to which these men risk 
their lives is the one useful piece of in¬ 
information to emerge from an other¬ 
wise lamentably superficial book The 
Ebony Ark (Barrie & Jenkins, 35s) by 
Eric Robins, a member of the Time- 
Life staff. The Duke of Edinburgh and 
James Fisher both accept that some 
species will eventually be found only 
in zoos but even that has its problems. 
Oliver Graham-Jones, the author of 
First Catch Your Tiger (Collins, 36s), 
has been the vet at the London Zoo 
since 1951 and it has not been an easy 
life. For a real, ripe belly-laugh, read 
his account of the great Sir Benjamin 
Rycroft descending, with full theatre 
staff, to operate on the eye of a very 
large, difficult-to-anaesthetise tiger. 
Here too is the insider’s story of the 
attempt to mate Chi-Chi with the 
Russian’s panda. The Russians bear a 
share of the blame for its failure ; poor 
Chi-Chi had a horrid time in Moscow. 
And since vanishing species really are 
vanishing, Collins has brought out its 
Field Guide to The Butterflies of 
Britain and Europe (42s) just in time. 
Not as easy to use as some of the other 
field guides in the Collins series because 
the language of lepidopterists takes a 
bit of getting * used to. But useful if 
you want to see a red admiral or a 
gatekeeper on the wing before the 
sprays get it. 


xxv 

How does yours grow? 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
GARDEN FLOWERS 

By Richard Gorer. 

Eyre & Spottiswoode. 254 pages. 
63s . 

COLLINS GUIDE TO TREE 
PLANTING AND CULTIVATION 

By H. L. Edlin. 

Collins . 349 pages . 42s . 

These are not gardening books although 
the Collins guide does tell you how to 
move a full-grown forest tree—if you 
must. There is, incidentally, nothing 
new in the technique ; the first Lord 
Oowdray shifted mature cedars a few 
yards this way and with the aplomb 
of a woman moving the furniture 
around. Mr Gorer’s is a work of 
scholarship, a painstaking reconstruc¬ 
tion of the chain of heredity that runs 
from the original wild flower to today’s 
pride of the border. As he himself com¬ 
ments with some surprise, no one has 
attempted this before. Shirley poppies 
all trace their origin back to a wild 
scarlet poppy with a white frill that a 
sharp-eyed vicar of Shirley spotted in 
a com field ; the modem floribunda 
rose has at least six, and possibly eight, 
distinct and separate parents. There’s 
rather a bit of : 

Dr Legro now had the brilliant idea of 
crossing Dd. nudicaule and cardinale on 
the one hand, Dd. zalil and cardinale on 
the other, 

all in the pursuit—eventually success¬ 
ful—of a red delphinium, but the 
painstaking patience that plant 
breeding takes comes over very well. 
Animal breeders see results in a matter 
of months, unless their speciality 
happens to be elephants. Plant breed¬ 
ers, crossing and recrossing shrubs that 
can take several years to flower, are 
often lucky to get what they want 
within 15 years. Which is a warning 
point that Mr EdMn makes very well 
about trees. Dear little saplings have an 
inconvenient habit of growing in 60 
years or so into forest giants that are 
either an ornament to the landscape or 
a pain in the neck. They are, and 
should be planned as, permanent struc¬ 
tures outliving several generations and 
sometimes several centuries, and this (is 
the kind of book that ought to be read 
before they are chosen. The shape of 
the tree is specially important—-how 
important, the pictures show. Both 
books are better illustrated than usual ; 
Mr Gorer’s in particular, is almost 
worth buying for the illustrations alone. 
Both well out of the usual rut of 
garden books. 



innocent killer , caught in the act 
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Medicine for the many 

A DICTIONARY OF SYMPTOMS 

By Joan Gomez. 

Paladin. 496 pages. 12s. 
UNDERSTANDING MEDICINE 

By Roger Ja.mes. 

Penguin. 280 pages. 9s. 

Dr Gomez's book should become a 
bestseller now that it is in paperback. 
It is a rare person who is not pas¬ 
sionately interested in his symptoms, 
whether or not he consults a doctor 
about them. Dr Gomez describes them 
for him, gives them a name, identifies 
the various possible causes and indi¬ 
cates when medical advice should be 
sought. A main purpose of her book 
is to allay anxiety, to point out that 
many, if not most, symptoms disappear 
of their own accord and that at atiy 
rate one can learn to live with them. 
But she makes it quite clear when a 
doctor should be summoned or con¬ 
sulted urgently, even to the extent of 
occasionally printing the exhortation 
in capitals. 

Her book first gives a table of symp¬ 
toms, set down alphabetically under 
headings for the different parts of the 
body, and with special sections for 
different age-groups. Then, under the 
same headings, she writes brief notes 
on the symptoms and their causes. This 
arrangement leads to some overlap¬ 
ping. For instance, asthma appears 
under chest symptoms, crops up again 
in the discussion of allergy in the 
general section and is also referred to, 
together with a repetition of some of 
the allergy description, under the 
“ wheezy child." A useful bonus in the 
book is the table of desirable adult 
weights according to height (in lb and 
kg), dietary advice, up-to-date first aid 
rules, a glossary of medical terms and a 
list of common causes of confusion in 
English and American terminology. 

Dr James may not altogether approve 
of Dr Gomez. Like her he is anxious 
that medicine should not be a closed 
book, but he thinks, with some justice, 
that a little knowledge, if not a dan¬ 
gerous thing, can be pretty annoying 
for doctors. So he sets out to provide 
more knowledge: of how the body 
works, of what can go wrong with it, 
of how it protects and cures itself, of 
the rationale of modem medicine—why 
drugs are given in one case and not 
in another, why sometimes speed is of 
the essence in treatment while some¬ 
time^ doctors wait and see. He speci¬ 
fically dbes not want to provide a 
diagnose-yourself handbook. And as for 


symptoms, because of the power of 
auto-suggestion he refrains from des¬ 
cribing the symptoms of angina, 
whereas Dr Gomez spells them out. 

Though very well written and com¬ 
prehensive, Dr James's book is not 
always easy reading for anyone without 
a scientific education. He seems, in 
fact, to have aimed it at the highly 
literate—perhaps it is among these that 
he finds a little knowledge particularly 
tiresome. They should certainly benefit 
from reading this book and should take 
to heart his homilies on, for instance, 
patients' relatives, mstant diagnosis and 
the limitations of screening for disease. 


Old Tokyo hand _ 

THE JAPANESE CHALLENGE 

By Robert Guillain. 

Hamish Hamilton. 352 pages. 50s. 

M. Guillain has lived in Japan for the 
past 30 momentous years, as Far 
East correspondent of Le Monde. His 
views on the reasons for Japan’s post¬ 
war economic miracle coincide broadly 
with The Economist's, from which he 
extensively quotes ; this is most satis¬ 
fying. He is almost certainly right in 
his rosy prophecies of Japanese tech¬ 
nical achievements to come: such as 
that the Japanese will beat the world 
towards having a marketable television 
set that will not only supply the viewer 
with a coloured picture, but also with 
a printed newspaper that the set itself 
will produce right there in the house 
by telephotography. He is cautiously 
optimistic, but less decisive, in his 
judgments about how Japan’s extra¬ 
ordinary society will stand up to the 
strains of generation and sex gaps, 
modem suburban and urban living. 
Possibly because of his long exile, he 
tends to ignore too many of the sound 
warnings that the swiftly changing 
west holds out for the even more 
swiftly changing east. Nevertheless, 
this is as good a description of resur¬ 
gent Japan as can be found in book 
form for the visitor who needs an 
introduction to it, although iit says 
little that is new ; and sometimes says 
it in a style which is yet another re¬ 
minder of how difficult it is to trans¬ 
late elegant French'* journalese into any 
but the most roundabout English. 

Plane chant ___ 

Leap in the Dark by David Gordon 
(Hodder & Stoughton, 30s). The air¬ 
craft industry is going to hate this 



The Cordiale sounds awfully like this 

novel. Not because it is about pilots 
who become impotent during the 
proving trials of a supersonic airliner, 
the Cordiale, that eventually sinks like 
a tired white swan among die reeds of 
the Canadian arctic (now, what does 
that description remind you of ?) but 
because of the continued nagging 
throughout the story on the airliner’s 
narrow fuel reserves and die hair-rais¬ 
ing situations the pilots can find them¬ 
selves in as a result. Nowhere near the 
same class of the classic Neville Shute 
wrote around the dangers of metal 
fatigue, but topicality makes up for a 
lot of other shortcomings. 

The Great Planes by James Gilbert 
(Hamlyn, 84s). Big, bumper (and very 
pricey) picture book foi gjown-ups 
that is going to cause a lot of argu¬ 
ments. Ask any aircraft specialist to 
name the world’s 26 top aircraft and 
he won’t necessarily come up with the 
same selection as James Gilbert, whose 
choice is biased partly by whether he 
has br has not flown them. The 
Wrights, DC3, Spitfire, and possibly 
even the F86 are all fairly obvious. But 
not the Meteor, the first successful jet 
fighter? None of the British jets of the 
1940s, which were in a class no British 
aircraft has touched since? But that’s 
half the interest of a personal selection. 
Uneven commentary, outstandingly 
good in some cases, rather less than 
passable in others. , 

From Kittyhawk to Concorde edited 
by T. W. R. Taylor and H. F. King 
(BPG : Jane’s Yearbooks, 45s). The 
same sort of thing has also been pro¬ 
duced as a special supplement to this 
year's Jane’s All the World’s Aircraft ; 
100 significant aircraft for half the 
price, but none of the colour. 
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From A to Z 


Antiques 



Chippendale birdcage—not for a song 


Dictionary of Antiques by George 
Savage (Barrie & Jenkins, 80s). 
This is almost a picture book ; the 
1,500 entries are accompanied by 
nearly 700 illustrations, many in 
colour. Collectors and dealers, at least 
those in England and America, are 
likely to find most terms they come 
across dealt with shordy but usefully. 
The author does not go in for tipping 
which antiques to buy ; but the book 
itself is good value. 

Dictionary of English Antique Furni¬ 
ture by Douglas Ash (Frederick 
Muller, 42s). This small book is not 
really comprehensive enough to claim 
to be a dictionary. Perhaps by stick¬ 
ing strictly to the definition of an 
antique, it can be excused the omission 
of (terms like balloon-back, bentwood 
and turned leg, but it does not do 
justice to the variety of, for instance, 
tables made in the eighteenth and eariy 
nineteenth centuries. And it is a pity 
not to have included some modem 
dealers 1 descriptions like country Chip¬ 
pendale. But it is a simple introduction 
which may meet amateur needs. 

The Antique Buyer’s Dictionary of 
Names by A. W. Coysh (David & 
Charles, 63®). The idea behind this 
book seems to be to provide some 
check on the names of designers and 
craftsmen who crop up frequently in 
sale catalogues and dealers’ advertise¬ 
ments. Whether this lakes you much 
farther in knowledge is another 
matter. The section on bronzes (the 
book is divided by subject) is probably 
the least satisfactory. Prices given for 


works recently sold by the artist or 
craftsman could prove helpful. 

Africa 


Africa Contemporary Record 1969-70, 
edited by Colin Legum and John 
Dryfedale. (Africa Research Ltd, 9 gns). 
This year’s edition—quite different 
from last year’s—contains not only a 
country by country review but a host 
of essays, tables, documents and 
articles. Beside the predictable pieces 
on the activities of the great powers, 
one finds at last an assessment of those 
of China, Canada, Israel and even 
Italy. And there is even a review of 
the Algerian cinema and four excel¬ 
lent pages on recent developments in 
African pop music. 

Archaeology _ 

A Dictionary of Archaeology by 
Warwick Bray and David Trump 
(Allen Lane, 45s). A workmanlike job 
aimed at the armchair archaeologist 
as well as the serious student. As with 
all dictionaries, space is a problem 
(even though no attempt is made to 
cover classical, medieval or industrial 
archaeology), particularly with a sub¬ 
ject so full of unsolved problems. 
Technical terms, sites, notable archaeo¬ 
logists, cultures, ancient peoples a 
mine of information in 1,600 entries, 
a fair proportion illustrated. 

Art 


The Oxford Companion to Art edited 
by Harold Osborne (Clarendon Press, 
£6). Only now has art been added to 
the Oxford companions, the seventh 
of its kind. The scope of the subject is 
certainly daunting, even when limited, 
as here, to the fine arts—except when 
architecture or domestic crafts bulked 
large in general artistic development. 
There is an impressive list of contri¬ 
butors, some 3,000 entries, many of 
them illustrated, and a lazge selective 
bibliography. Even so, it will not be 
up-to-date enough for everyone : Lich¬ 
tenstein makes it, but not cybernetics, 
kinetics, Peter Blake, Kitaj, Vasarely 
or Riley. 

Commerce 


The Penguin Dictionary of Commerce 
by Michael Greener (Adam & Charles 
Black, 38s). This hardback purports 
to "concentrate on [mainly British] 
terms which concern the man in the 
street in his dealings with the business 
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world.” Jerque is in (“to examine a 
ship's papers . . . ”) and so are 19 
pages on the post office. But there is 
nothing about the Eurodollar, the 
offshore fund, the property bond or 
trustee status. Some definitions, such 
as that of earnings yield (“the rela¬ 
tionship between profits and capital 
.. .”) do not tell the reader quite what 
he needs to know ; others, including 
some 65 words on the British Overseas 
Engineering Services Bureau, give him 
rather more. 


Food 



Hotel d la Ronay 


Egon Ronay’s 1971 Guide to Hotels, 
Restaurants, Pubs and Inns (Hutchin¬ 
son, 30s). Ever so decimal (new pence 
only) ; pungent criticism of 110-speaka 
foreign staff (suggested solution : more 
West Indian waiters) ; a plea for pro¬ 
secutions under the Trade Descriptions 
Act based on some menus—why don’t 
the guide’s inspectors get these going 
by reporting restaurants ? The Auto¬ 
mobile Association gets a share of the 
blame for over-ambitious menus ; but 
the guide itself, which does not mourn 
the fact that Italian is now the basic 
British style of cooking, gives a push 
in the same, debatable, direction. The 
grading is sometimes confusing ; Lon¬ 
don’s Inn on the Park is hotel of the 
year (well, it is new) but is still marked 
below the Savoy and only level with 
the Dorchester. The Gas Council, as 
usual, has helped ; oil also gets a look 
in <this time with the addition of town 
maps supplied by Esso. 

A Dictionary of Gastronomy by Andre 
L. Simon and Robin Howe (Nelson, 
90s) is based on the “original . . . 
gastronomic truths ” of M. Simon’s 
first dictionary published just after the 
second world war, with a wealth of 
new entries and a rather more prac¬ 
tical approach. From abalone, Bur¬ 
gundy wines, caviar, egg coddlers 
through colonial geese, Huntingdon 
Fidgett, mangosteen, Wensleydale 
cheese to zwieback the reader is 
entertained and enlightened. Copious 
h line drawings and colour illustrations 
.^jmglete a reference work Arche- 
cna Yatvift himself would have been proud 


Literature _ 

Longman Companion to Twentieth 
Century Literature (65s). No, really 
—this is too ludicrous a mixture. 
Maybe James Bond will live, but 
surely not Biggies and the Saint ? And 
what is A. J. P. Taylor doing in a 
dictionary of literature ? Informative 
little entries on the National Book 
League, the British Council, scathing 
remarks on book reviewers (“It is 
not now generally apparent that a 
high standard of competence is 
required ”) but such a hilariously wide 
range, in 593 pages, has meant that 
entries for important writers are 
rather too brief. Useful for helping 
Rip Van Winkle to understand the 
conversation of the 1930s or perhaps 
even the 1960s ; as a literary refer¬ 
ence book Hutchinson’s Concise 
Encyclopedia of Modern World 
Literature (45s) with longer and far 
fewer entries is a better bet; or, 
ranging right through history with 
considerable scholarship but confining 
itself to writers in one language, a 
second, revised edition of The Concise 
Oxford Dictionary of English Litera¬ 
ture (Oxford University Press, 40s 
clothbound, 20s paperbound) is pub¬ 
lished this month. 

The Oxford Dictionary of English 
Proverbs compiled by William George 
Smith (Clarendon Press, £5). Wise 
men, so a cannabalistic proverb goes, 
make proverbs, and fools repeat them. 
A dictionary of current provcrlbs must 
therefore be the quintessence of folly ; 
but then this (the third edition) is 
really a piece of literary history, with 
a few mid-twentieth century addenda 
—eg : “ If it works, it's obsolete.” 

Music _ 

The Harvard Dictionary of Music 

edited by Willi Apel (Heinemann, £6). 
A misnomer; this is much more like an 
encyclopedia, with articles by 89 con¬ 
tributors. The brief, dictionary-style 
entries interspersed among these are 
the least satisfactory (eg, subito: sud¬ 
denly). Like all revisions, this second 
edition, replacing the 25-year-old 
original, is swollen in size—by, for 
example, over a page on the ethno- 
mu si oology of Vietnam. 

Places _ 

The Names of Towns and Cities in 
Britain by W. F. H. Nicolaisen, 
Margaret Gelling and Melville 
Richards (Battford, 50s).-A place- 
name dictionary which provides the 


layman for the first time with a handy 
guide to the name-history of most 
places he is likely to be concerned 
with. The introduction by Dr Nicol¬ 
aisen, who is head of the Scottish 
place name survey at the University 
of Edinburgh, is a brilliant summary 
of the onomastics (study of names) of 
Britain. The individual entries are well 
cross-referenced. Thus Nottingham, 
“village of the followers of Snot,” 
leads the reader via Gillingham to 
the section in the introduction which 
discusses the historical significance 
of this characteristic Anglo-Saxon 
formation. 

Records 



The world's fattest cat ? 

Guinness Book of Records edited and 
compiled by Norris and Ross 
McWhirter (Guinness Superlatives, 
20s). There’s been an edition a year 
since the first three in 1955 ; Guinness 
claims to have now produced nearly 
5 million copies in a total of 12 
languages. Hot news for 1970 includes 
the information that the fattest cat (at 
three stone) is British ; that the top tax 
rate in Burma is 99 per cent; that in 
May a frog called Corrosion leapt 36 
times its own length ; and that after a 
bit of remeasurement the Amazon has 
replaced the Nile as the longest river 
in the world. 


Space 

The Language of Space by Reginald 
Turnill (Cassell, 42s). A good deal 
more than a dictionary, closer in many 
ways to a potted reference book, rang¬ 
ing all the way from classic definitions 
of solar corona and mascons to trans¬ 
lations of space jargon like, bootstrap 
photography, eyeballs-out and what 
spacemen mean when they refer to a 
rumble. Very good for preparing your¬ 
self for the next moon landing, due at 
the end of January ; also for brushing 
up on past moon flights. Enntigh back¬ 
ground detail for a good read but no 
illustrations. Diagrams would have 
helped. 


Whether it’s neurophysiology in Germany 



or astronomy in France, 
IBM makes the job easier: 


Not necessarily by utilising the same 
data processing programs. Or the same 
IBM industry specialist. Or the same spe¬ 
cific equipment. 

But by utilising the same world-wide 
fund of experience in problem-solving. 
Knowledge that's available to IBM indus¬ 
try specialists around the world. 

That's how our industry specialist in 
Germany was able to help a group of 
German scientists. By helping them to 
adapt IBM programs and to use the ap¬ 
propriate IBM equipment from other 


countries, he helped scientists develop 
a solution to their particular problem: a 
computer system that not only helps 
analyse test results instantly, but which 
also operates the research equipment. 

In the same way, a french IBM indus¬ 
try specialist helped astronomers find new 
and faster ways to speed their study of 
the stars. 

In Germany, France and Britain, our 
people can utilise IBM's fund of world¬ 
wide experience to make jobs easier. 

Your job too. 
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themselves in the end. 

scale and paint dales. We simply fit automatic painting and dryi ng plants along 

Our li gh twei ght power tools drip away at the awkward bits, the normal conveyor belt. 

Then our one-man spraying gear goes over the whole show And isn’t the best wayof solving a problem JhiaaCopeo 

with protective paint. to stop it ever becoming one? ■■■■■§ 

(At a pinch, it can coyer5,ooo square feet an hour.) 

To spare you even this routine, we’ve ways of protecting 
raw metal before it leaves the mill. 
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Long fingers are a sign of patience, and 
love of detail; short fingers indicate impatience 
and reliance on intuition. 

Thick fingers have a taste for "worldy 
pleasures” and luxury, whilst thin fingers tend 
to be more removed from die world, more 
"idealistic”. Knotty fingers, as I observed 
earlier, confer exactness of method to under¬ 
standing, whilst smooth fingers suggest a 
highly developed intuitive ability. 

From "The book of the hand”, by Fred Gettings 


That is the wonder of human hands. 

They are all different and yet, are created alike. 

They all speak different languages. 

They all reflect different characters, tempera¬ 
ments, customs and environments. 

But they are created alike. 

Then shouldn’t they all be able to accomplish 
just as much and do just as well—if they were just given 
the same opportunities? 

There you have the big Idea behind Addo. 

Almost 30 years ago, we designed a keyboard 


to suit all human hands. 

It became the renowned symmetrical keyboard. 

It is adapted to the hand’s unique capacity to 
work quickly and accurately. 

We have improved it during successive years 
but we have never changed the basic principle. 

There are simple and sophisticated Addo 
machines in 130 different countries of the world 
but they all have the same keyboard. 

It is adapted to humans, whoever they may be 
and wherever they may live. 

They can accomplish the same amount, if they 
are just given the same opportunity. 



Addo House. 85 Great North Road, Hatfield, Herts, Hatfield 63511. 


Malmo Sweden 

Sales and service in 130 countries. 
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RHOWIIQ thot JOU flOHNtlQSB 

If you want to make a serious proposal to the business tforidyou 
might try to reach it via the national dailies on a week day when mental 
barriers may be raised against everything but that day's essential tasks. 

Or you can reach it via THE ECONOMIST, the Friday. 

Saturday and Sunday paper - the newspaper many businessmen buy at the 
office and then take home with them to enjoy in a calmer atmosphere. 

THE ECONOMIST stimulates minds most when, released from 
the urgency of the working day, they have a chance to think and assess 
issues peacefully. 

There is, however, an urgency about THE ECONOMIST 
because it is, after all, a newspaper. When THE ECONOMIST goes to 
press on Thursday night its editorial has been revised - rewritten - to 
include the latest of the important events that have happened at home and 
overseas throughout that day, the latest thoughtscn what may happen 
tomorrow. The 40 or more pagm of iinfepth coverage and omimenton 
current warid affair* and businraecontained in THE ECONOMIST every 
week are all uptotheminuteaaidwcB worth reading. 

Tlwt’swhy the chaps with the big decisions to make start and end 
the weekraading THE ECONOMIST. 

And* 

Jftenot) youcculdbejw^ 
iweptiveaudiatkoft. €$&wWyoualdt<rf 

PutTffiTECONOMfSTtoworkforyouwbileyouplay and 
know that you cannot lose. 
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It’S 

finally 

registered! 


From October 1st Sim-Chem became no longer 
an abbreviation but the registered name of one 
of Britain’s leading chemical engineering 
contractors. After all, it is 23 letters shorter 
than Simon-Carves Chemical Engineering and we are 
all for getting to the point—quickly. 


Sim-Chem Limited, Stockport, England SK3 ORZ Telephone: 061-428 3600 Telex: 668878 
London Office: Simon House, Dover Street, Wl. Telephone: 01-493 8191 
And at Calcutta, Johannesburg, Madrid, Sydney, Tokyo, Toronto 




In1920skirts went up. 

So did Queensland and NorthemSmltory Aerial Services. 

It was the era of the dare and the daredevil, and Ihe 
vast northern areas of Australia needed opening up. 

Enter Queensland and Northern Territwy'Aeriat Services, 
with a bit of cash, two biplanes, thi 
They started with joyrides. And by 
they'd flown one million miles. 

Today the name is shorter, the 
flights are longer. Skirts can’t 
go much hfghdr. But Qdhtas can. 
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Thi oriental economic imperialist 


The Japanese economy is 
twice the size of all the other 
economies of Pacific Asia 
together, including Australia 
and New Zealand. Pro¬ 
jections by the Japan 
Economic Research Centre 
suggest that the outflow of 
long-term capital from Japan 
in 1975 could be anything 
from $2,500 mn to three times 
that figure, compared with 
$666 mn in 1969. 

4 But there has already been 
an * enormous increase in 
Japan's latent influence in 
south-east Asia in the past 
few years. The Japanese 
have—as a matter of foreign 
policy—singled out south-east 
Asia for special attention; and 
so there has been a kind of 
“ natural ’’ economic impulse 
into that part of Asia plus a 
good deal of deliberate policy¬ 
making intended to increase 
Japan’s influence in the area. 
It has all added up to a for¬ 
midable change in the balance 
of economic power in the 
area—in which one should 
include Taiwan and South 
Korea, in addition . to 
Indonesia, the Philippines, 
Malaysia, Singapore, Hong¬ 
kong, Thailand and South 
Vietnam, plus Cambodia, 
Laos and Burma. 

The countries where Japan 
has had the biggest impact so 
far are probably South Korea 
and Taiwan. The explanation 
is partly a geographical one: 


they are much closer to Japan 
than south-east Asia proper. 
It is also partly historical: 
both countries were Japanese 
colonies until 1945. Japan’s 
weight in South Korea is a 
direct result of die treaty 
which “ normalised ” relations 
between the two countries only 
five years ago; this afforded 
the Koreans $500 mn in aid!, 
and opened the Korean 
market wide to Japan. Today 
the trade flows between the 
two countries are more than 
five to one in Japan’s favour. 
The situation is not quite so 
extreme iin the case of Taiwan, 
but there too the Japanese 
have trade riding in their 
favour. In both cases, in other 
words, the Japanese have a 
trade surplus which they have 
not hesitated to draw on to 
build up investments locally. 
In South Korea for example 
Japan now accounts for 
$44 mn of all foreign invest¬ 
ments (with the USA providing 
$116 mn out of a total of 
$183 mn), and with a proposed* 
new petrochemical complex* 
and other projects Japan is fast 
catching up with America. 

The story is similar in the 
rfest of south-east Asia. Japan 
has a big trade surplus with 
Thailand, and is also the 
biggest foreign investor in that 
country; the Japanese have a 
highly visible presence m 
Bangkok too—with the de¬ 
partment stores and! most of 


the imported motor car 
business in Japanese hands. 
But their real love in southern 
south-east Asia is Indonesia, 
whose vast natural resources-*- 
not least oil—are a lure; and 
whose population of more than 
100 mn is much the largest in 
the area. Hence the heavy 
flow of Japanese aid and 
investment to Indonesia in the 
past year or two. 

The range of Japanese 
activities in south-east Asia— 
by way of trading, aiding and 
investing—is great. The types 
of industries which the 
Japanese like most are: 

(a) Industries that take 
advantage of cheaper labour 
costs, as in Korea and Taiwan. 

(b) Mining and oil, as in 
Indonesia—and! other natural 
resource industries, such as 
lumber. 

The Japanese, ait the same 
time, have invested a great 
deal of time and money in 
getting into local economies on 
quite a humble level—in 
joint manufacturing ventures. 
Figures for direct investment 
overseas show Japan involved 
in many smallish projects in 
south-east Asia, in sharp 
contrast to the one or two 
major investments in natural 
resources Japan has made 
elsewhere in the woricl (eg 
Arabian oil in the Gulf, and 
Alaskan pulp). 

Backed by aid 

The Japanese preference for 
investing in natural resources 
in south-east Asia is pro¬ 
nounced. In the case of 
Indonesia, Japan last year had 
built up investments in Borneo 
lumber, Celebes mining, 
Sumatra oil and Javan 
agriculture—all backed by 
government aid funds, chan¬ 
nelled through the Overseas 
Economic .Co-operation Fund 


(OECF). The map shows how 
these schemes are scattered far 
and wide through the area— 
mostly tied to the supply of 
Japanese equipment and plant, 
and intended to help supply 
Japan’s ever-ready industries 
with raw materials. 

Has this ceaseless economic 
penetration involved Japan in 
local politics ? There is 
no snap answer. So far 
Japanese businessmen have 
preferred to keep their heads 
down at the slightest sign of 
trouble. In Manila, for 
instance, when an anti- 
Japanese politician had some 
leading trading companies 
from Japan thrown out of -the 
city, no very loud cries of 
pain were heard either in the 
Philippines or in Tokyo. The 
Japanese businessmen did 
what they were asked, and did 
not try to use influence with 
the government. Nor can one 
find examples of the Japanese 
swinging political weight at a 
high level on regional 
economic questions; they have 
tried to do this a bit at the 
annual economic development 
conferences which they 
sponsor, but with little obvious 
effect. 

lit is plainly not a coin¬ 
cidence that two of the 
world’s most rapidly growing 
developing economies— 

Taiwan and Korea—are close 
to Japan, the fastest-growing 
industrial niaition. The con¬ 
nections between the Japanese 
and the closest developing 
economies have been sufficient 
to ensure this kind of spill¬ 
over : by way of large 
quantities of cheap industrial 
products, machinery and pliant 
on the best credit terms 
available. The only sad thing 
from the point of view of 
neighbours is tihait Japan 
insists on keeping checks on 



SUN AND SATELLITES 

Estimated/GNPs in 1970 
(US $ billion at 1967 pr ices) 

Total GNP in non communist 
Pacific Asia (excluding Japan) 
$102 bn 


NEW TAIWAN I fflUTH PHILIPPINES INDQNESA AUSTRALIA 
ZEALAND THAILAND KOREA • Oth*.$TWM_ 
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imports (even Taiwan bananas 
and Korean seaweed). 

What are Japan’s reasons 
for foreign investment ? The 
most obvious has been the 
need to secure natural 
resources—as from Indonesia. 
The Japanese have almost no 
natural resources of their own, 
apart from a little coal and the 
coastal waters where the 
Japanese still—despite reports 
of nationwide pollution— 
grow vast quantities of fish 
and edible weed. 

This is why the Japanese 
have roamed the world in 
search of raw materials; the 
quest has led , them to 
Australia (coal, iron ore, 
bauxite), to possible oilfields 
everywhere, and all over Latin 
America. Fairly recent events, 
however, have made it 
possible for the Japanese to 
focus more on south-east Asia ; 
the main one was the restora¬ 
tion of comparative calm in 
Jakarta after the displace¬ 
ment of the late Dr Sukarno, 
which led to the arrival both 
of the Wodd Bank and a large 
posse of Japanese aid officials 
—the two are now co¬ 
operating in the field. 

A second factor promoting 
Japanese activity overseas in 
Asia is that wages are lower 
than at home. In Korea for 
instance the Japanese have to 
pay labour rates one-quarter 
to one-third of those in Japan. 
Meanwhile, Japanese wage 
rates are racing up at little 
short of 20% a year. Often 
this does not matter too much 
to the Japanese in terms of 
costs, as productivity increases 
are rather similar; but there 
are certain industries where 



the scope for productivity 
improvements is so small that 
exporting capital and a couple 
of managers makes sense. 
Such an industry is textiles, 
including synthetic textiles, in 
which field Japan has made 
big investments in Thailand, 
with still bigger ones d\ic in 
Indonesia. 

It is not only labour that 
is growing scarce in Japan; 
there is also the apparent 
shortage of other factors of 
production—not least land 
and fin a polluted age) air. 
The Japanese have gone 
through a basic rethink on 
industrial location policy in 
the past few months. The 
tentative conclusion is that 


the most smelly, most horrid of 
their industrial plants had 
better be exported to perfume 
t he tropical ain. 

If the Japanese are proving 
so tough m their own part of 
the world, where may (they 
next be showing theiT full 
economic muscle ? Maybe in 
Australia and Russia, people 
say. The mining companies 
in Tokyo are predicting the 
start of a big investment flow 
to Australia. And the Ruarians 
are for ever trying to badger 
the Japanese to Join in ithe 
economic development of 
Siberia; but this is a poker 

r e which has been going on 
ten years, with precious 
little concrete result so far, bar 
one big lumber development 
deal. The Japanese are also 
hoping to do a lot more in 
Latin America: in Brazil, in 
the central American republics 
and in those countries like 
Chile whose aniti-Yankeeism 
has now been institutionalised 
—but where there are no 
special feelings pro or con 
the Japanese. 

Go anywhere 

The game of guessing where 
the Japanese will jump to 
next is only worth playing if 
one remembers that the 
Japanese will compete any¬ 
where, and continue their 
search for stable sources of 
raw materials. True, with their 
dislike of the Russians it 
scorns improbable that they 
will evaluate offers of Tyumen 
oil with 100% objectivity. 


Even so Siberian coal is now 
to be imported on a test basis. 
And recent major Japanese 
investment schemes have been 
as far-flung as: Abakan North 
Slope oil, Congo copper, 
London banking, and so on. 
Earlier this month came news 
of a likely investment of 
$50 mn in Peruvian copper. 

What, so far, has been the 
effect of Japanese activity in 
south-east Ada—-in terms of 
relations between boat govern¬ 
ments and Japanese 
companies ? Plainly, all these 
countries need investment. 
They are simply forced to 
industrialise. 

If a Japanese company has 
a serious proposal to make, it 
is likely to be heard—and 
given favourable treatment if 
die whole thing is sufficiently 
attractive (as is, for instance, 
the $80 ran petrochemical 

J oint venture which Thai and 
apanese interests are 
negotiating at the moment). 

At the same time the 
Japanese are not particularly 
loved . by south-east Asian 
people. Part of the reason is 
that they are such profoundly 
serious businessmen; if they 
see a weakness in the other 
side in negotiations they will 
exploit it to the hilt. 

But nobody can convincingly 
argue that the political and 
economic freedom and 
independence of these 
recipient countries has suffered 
from Japan's economic 
invasion. So far all of them 
have gained. 
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Problems? 



Foreign Exchange 

Euro-Currency Deposits 

Dollar Certificates 
of Deposit 

Short and 

Medium-Term Finance 
International Financing 

International 
Banking Division 
The Chartered Bank 

38 Bishopsgate, E.C.2. Telephone 588 3688 
Telex 28955 and 883088 


The Chartered Bank is a member of Standard and Chartered Banking Croup Limited. 
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Are the hems going up again ? 

A handful of determined Paris designers are trying to raise them. This new uncertainty 
could be a disaster for the textile industry 


This is the time of year when designers in Paris and 
elsewhere begin to show sketches of their spring clothes : 
not the models costing several hundred pounds that are 
sold to a few private customers or, in the form of drawings 
and patterns, to the mass clothing industry, but the ones 
that they retail, ready to wear, under their own names. 
This is a relatively easy way of taking the temperature of 
the market without too much risk to reputation. This year 
the temperature is very hot. First the Dior business and 
now Yves St. Laurent, in both his London and Paris 
shops, have included groups of dresses that by current 
standards have relatively short skirts. The drawings below 
show that " short ” means in this context an area some¬ 
where round the knee. The mini-skirt, as known and loved 
in Britain, really is a thing of the past ; in any case it 
reached its most abbreviated flowering only in this 
country. But Paris is trying to reverse the drop to midi 
length. 

The textile industries of Britain and the United States 
are now in a stade of mounting neurosis, and this latest 
move is enough to send them to the psychiatrists 5 couch. 
It caps a dreadful 12 months for anyone who has 
anything to do with women’s clothing. As British women 
alone spent £1 billion a year on dressing themselves when 
the mini fashion was at its height (which meant that 
prices were low), this really is a major business. A change 
of hemline on the scale anticipated for this winter (‘an 
add anything up to a third on to the demand for textiles 
right along the line, from wholesaler, to weaver to spinner, 
to yarn producer—and from top clothes to underwear. 
That hems were coming down has been clear for at least 
12 months. The first intimations came as long as three 
years ago, but not on a scale that then needed to concern 
the mass market. This has been the first real winter of 
the midi. But it was preceded by a frost. 

Last spring, when they should have been placing their 
orders for this winter’s stocks, retail buyers were faced 
with a bewildering variety of hemlines ; one designer’s 
midi can be anything up to 12 inches longer than 
another’s, equivalent to well over half a yard of fabric. 
The stores had so few pointers to public taste to guide 
them that they simply lost their nerve. If they ordered, 
the orders were small and timid, the entire manufacturing 
cycle was thrown out. This worked back down through 
the textile industry, which cut back on yam and cloth 


production during a slack summer. 

With the start of winter, midis have been walking out 
of the shops. Buyers who tried to re-order found that 
manufacturers had run out of stock, and they in turn 
arc having trouble getting fabric in the weaves and 
colours that go with the midi shape. Looms have had to 
be switched to softer and more flexible weaves, like crepe 
de chine, voile and light wool. Knitters are going to have 
a wonderful time. Mail order houses that choose their 
models six to nine months in advance have been particu¬ 
larly badly hit. In the rush to re-stock the shops, some 
manufacturers are cutting down on quality and finish. 
As the price of midis is substantially higher than the minis 



Straws to psxt spring's wind: a short skirt among tha St 
Laurent ratoflr * - * 
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they replace, this is like cutting their own throats. 

This question of price has a big bearing on the volume 
of sales. Clothing manufacturers have had to absorb three 
wage increases this year. They are having to put a third 
more cloth into every midi garment they make. Sleeves 
liave come down as well as hems. In the furore over 
hemlines, the fact that almost every woman’s dress sold 
now has wrist-length sleeves has gone more or less 
unnoticed—although a long sleeve can itself require up 
to another yard of cloth. AH this fabric takes longer to 
cut and sew ; requires more thread, fastenings, linings ; 
and pushes up costs above the cost of merely the extra 
yardage. So wholesale prices are running between a fifth 
and a sixth above last year. On these wholesale prices, 
retailers then pay purchase tax of nearly 14 per cent, 
something that many minis escaped (being so short, they 
fell into the children’s category and were tax exempt). 

The result is that retail prices of dresses are anything 
up to 35 per cent higher than they were a year ago. A 
woman who invests even modestly in a midi wardrobe 
will need to spend around £45. This is obviously beyond 
the reach of large numbers. Many women appear to have 
a fixed sum which they aUocate' out of their budget for 
clothes, and which they rarely exceed. The presumption 
in the British clothing industry is that the “ young under- 
thirties,” who used to be the driving force in the fashion 
market, may pass up the midi this coming summer, but 
only in order to have enough in hand to meet the new 
prices next winter. If so, it would be sensible for the 
industry to plan that two-thirds of all dresses coming out 
of factories next year should be midi. As they are turned 
out at the rate of 60 million a year, this could be equiva¬ 
lent to an extra 43 million yards of dress fabrics. 

This would be fine for the industry if it could assume 
that the midi in its present form is here to stay for the 
normal five year cycle of any basic fashion. But what 
will happen if Messrs DiQr and St. Laurent successfully 
buck the trend ? Their knee-length experiments would 
not be so significant were it not for the fact that they 
may be shots in a Franco-American trade war. More than 
one major French designer has said publicly that he 


loathes the midi length, considers it a nasty one to work 
to, and has only adopted it under pressure from that 
powerful American publication. Women’s Wear Daily — 
which staked its reputation on the midi, and is rarely 
wrong. M. Andr6 Courreges has been particularly bitter ; 
saying that, as he had a workroom to employ, he had 
no option but to go along with the trend. It is not often 
that men who are supposed to fiU the role of creative 
designers make this sort of admission. They may be 
speaking out more boldly in public since the news came 
back from America that a lot of the midis ordered by 
American shops on the advice of Women’s Wear Daily 
were either hanging there unsold or had been sent back to 
the manufacturers. 

Tqere is some controversy about quite why this should 
be. Americans do not take quickly to new fashions. There 
are reports that American manufacturers found the midi 
style difficult to cut. And there are repeated claims by 
Women’s Wear Daily that, at last, midis are now beginning 
to seU.- But in the meanwhile, more than 60 American 
fashion firms have gone out of business, and sales are in 
some cases 50 per cent down. 

The last thing anyone in the British trade wants is a 
reopening of the hemline controversy. Britain’s clothing 
exports amounted to over £go million in 1968, which 
was a good year ; but they suffered from the uncertainty 
among buyers this summer. Another winter of doubts is 
not going to help at all. Over in Paris, midis accoun¬ 
ted for a fifth of sales last spring ; by this autumn the 
proportion had dropped right down to 5 per cent. The 
reason may have been mainly economic ; there was a 
general slump in consumer spending that hit clothing 
sales specially hard. But it is a worry to all in textiles. 
Although lower hemlines are best for the trade, everybody 
agrees that it matters comparatively little where the 
hemline settles provided that women buy clothes. But 
women are unwilling to buy if they are unclear where 
fashion is going to go. Up to a point, they can mark time 
by compromising with outfits like trouser suits and— 
who knows ?—perhaps even with shorts. You cannot 
keep a £1 billion a year industry going on shorts. 


External Trade 

In surplus by £27 million. Backlog 
from dock strike still helped 
exports. 

Industrial Production 

i per cent up on August but rise 
restricted by strikes in metal, 
shipbuilding and motor industries. 

Unemployment 
No material change 

Wage Rates 

Up again in October. 


tish economy 


Month 

Index 

1983=100 

Percentage change on 
previous three 

month months 

one 

year 

Industrial 






production* 

September 

124.9 

+ 0.5 

+1.5 

+1.2 

employment* 

September 

m 2 

—0.6 

—0.6 

-2.3 

productivity* 

September 

131.2 

+1.2 

+2.2 

+3.6 

Export trade** 

October 

158 

+2 

+7 

+7 

Eng'g. orders on hand*tt 

August 

128 

+ 1 * 

+8 

+9i 

Retail trade* 

September 

110 

-1 

-1 

+1 

Unemployment* 

November 

115.3 

+ 0.5 

-2.4 

+7.7 

Retail prices 

September 

136.5 

+0.5 

+ 1.1 

+7.0 

Export prices 

September 

132 

+1 

+H 

+7 

Import prices 

September 

128 

+1 

ml 

+3 

Wage rates (weekly) 

October 

149.2 

+0.6 

+2.2 

+11.2 


Export trade, retail trade, engineering order books: in volume terms (value at 
constant prices). Unemployment; whoHy unemployed excluding school-leavers: 
latest rate 2.5 per cent. 

* Seasonally adjusted t End of p eriod * Provisional _ 
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Europe's monetary union 

Next Monday ministers of the Six are meeting to discuss the first stage of new steps 
towards monetary and economic union. Will it mean much ? 


One coipmon market subject takes more time in Europe 
than the talks about British entry. It is the abstruse 
but politically potent scheme for the members of the 
Europear Economic Community to advance towards a 
monetary and economic union, leading possibly to a 
common currency for them. Together with British 
membership, this issue has brought much other business 
in Brussels almost to a standstill. Next Monday the foreign 
and finance ministers of the Six will meet to discuss—and 
in the first instance possibly to sharply disagree about— 
how much monetary union the common market should 
commit itself to during the next few years. 

Two years ago M. Raymond Barre, a French com¬ 
missioner of the EEC, produced a paper in which he 
argued that the trade and the economies of the Six 
now depended on each other as they never had done 
before the EEC existed ; intra-community trade, for 
instance, had gone up from one-third to nearly a half 
of the six countries’ exports and imports. Thus, he argued, 
the economy of one member could be badly rocked by 
events in another. To remedy this he suggested (a) more 
harmonisation of taxes ; (b) joint economic planning ; 
and (c) “ mutually consistent ” short-term economic 
policies to avoid ‘‘ the contagious effect on the whole 
community” of imbalance in any one member. This 
M. Barre report, like many other community documents, 
pottered about from government to government and back 
to Brussels with little effect. But in 1969 France devalued 


and Germany upvalued their currencies. The common 
farm policy almost died from the shock. Then, in what 
can only be regarded as a political fluke, the French 
president at the now famous summit meeting at The 
Hague a year ago picked up the ball of monetary union 
and ran like a bull with it for the line. 

There is good reason to believe that President 
Pompidou would not have done what he did if he had 
realised where it might lead. Under orders from The 
Hague, reports big and small, public and secret, have 
flown about Europe ever since. In an ocean of words 
the “ ad hoc ” Werner committee recommended most of 
the ideas from a second Barre plan. In addition to tax 
and capital market harmonisation, economic and 
monetary co-operation should be enshrined in regular 
meetings between finance ministers and the central 
bankers of the Six. The timing of national budgets should 
be aligned, and their size and methods of financing 
should be vetted by a panoply of EEC institutions includ¬ 
ing eventually an elected parliament. 

These ideas are broadly supported by Germany, 
which is unwilling to go along the road to monetary 
union if it cannot exercise some control over French 
economic policies as well. The French are keener on 
monetary union, or at least a monetary co-operation. 
Here the central bankers have already arranged a short¬ 
term unconditional swap pool of $ 1 billion shares 
between them, with a further $1 billion available 


Europe takes the tube 


WHAT HAPPENS TODAY -AND NEXT YEAR 



At present all members of the International 
Monetary Fund are bound to maintain 
their currencies 1% either side of their 
parity with the dollar. In practice, moot 
countries set their Intervention points 
about 0.75% either side of the dollar. This 
means that any currency can fluctuate by 
1.5% against the dollar. But all currencies 
are quoted only against the dollar, not 
against each other. Thus if the Deutsche- 
mark fluctuates up from the bottom by 
1.5%, and the Italian lira falls from the top 
by 1.5%, the two have fluctuated against 
each other by 3%. This is inconvenient 
for trade and the EEC's common farm 
policy, and the Six don't like it. 

So they may decide next year (see 
middle chart) to get together and inter¬ 
vene in the markets to keep all six 
currencies within a range of 1% of each 
other's value against the dollar. So if the 
lira is 0.5% below the dollar, the merit will 


not be allowed to go more than 0.5% 
above the dollar. Thus the maximum swing 
that any two common market currencies 
will experience against each other will 
be reduced from 3% to 2% in 
a single shot. The margins might be 
reduced more later. This will mean that 
the central banks will have to agree 
regularly, perhaps weekly, where they 
should pitch their common centre spot 
against the dollar. This, and the iwhole 
tube inside which the six currencies will 
rattle about, will shift up and down. 

Most foreign exchange operators make 
their profits in the forward markets, where 
rates are broadly determined by interest 
rates and the likelihood of parity changes. 
They say the narrower bands will affect 
only spot rates and not them. They may 
prove wrong, because concerted central 
bank action among the Six will actually 
affect the future level of all their 


♦ 16 %J 

.. .WHAT ABOUT AFTER THAT? 

New IMF 



- 15 % 


currencies. 

The narrower band will allow all Six 
currencies less latitude, so forward 
calculations will have to take account of 
uncertain end more frequent central bank 
intervention in Europe. This shows 
dramatically in the last chart where it is 
assumed that the IMF permitted bands 
have been expanded (as many would 
like) to 1,5% either side of the dollar 
parity. Say the lira is very weak, so weak 
that the five central bankers of the Six 
decide they will have to let it fall mors 
than 1% below its official dollar parity if 
they are to avoid losing massive dollar 
rssewea. This would pull the mark below 
parity too (aae chart), even though the 
German balance of payments might be 
in heavy surplus and the market in marks 
vary strong. 
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medium term and subject to conditions. Neither facility 
has been used, although there have been at least two 
occasions when it could easily have been. 

To get things going the six countries will probably 
agree &at from January ist next they will concert their 
actions in the foreign exchange markets, in order to 
narrow the margins of fluctuation between the six cur¬ 
rencies. These “ narrower bands ” are explained by the 
previous chart. If it works, the scheme could have 
vast implications. It would be tried experimentally at 
first. Next the bands would be formally announced. They 
might later be narrowed further. The eventual aim would 
be to freeze them altogether against one another, leading 
logically to a single currency. Even in the interim, any 
member wishing to devalue would necessarily have to 
consult its partners before doing so ; this may not matter 
much because nobody is quite sure what “ consultation ” 
means and at what stage the requirement to “ consult ” 
would turn into having to get “ permission ” to devalue. 
From the beginning, however, the maintenance of narrow 
margins would require a degree of central bank 
co-operation which might start with each central bank 
intervening in its own currency against the dollar, but 
would end with the central banks intervening in one 
another’s currencies as well. The need to intervene more 
often would lead automatically to a common reserve 
fund in which the Six would have tp pool a growing 
amount of their foreign exchange reserves ; this is a 
major road along which a federal reserve system for 
Europe could be approached. 

Deserted escalators in Brussels underground railway 
stations are stationary until one steps on to the bottom 
step ; then they start to move and there is no going back. 
It was this typically common market method of coaxing 
power from the governments which M. Pompidou almost 
certainly did not appreciate when he stepped on to the 
bottom step of an apparently stationary monetary union 
last year. The Werner and Barre reports have carefully, 
if a bit woollily, described the proposed process in 
separate stages. The first stage of Werner is modest— 
three finance minister conferences a year about 
harmonising budgets, two central bankers’ conferences 
on monetary policy, an attempt at narrower bands, a 
lot of window-dressing. But Werner also suggested that 
before the end of 1973 a governmental conference should 


meet to change the Treaty of Rome, and create the new 
institutions that might enable monetary union go the 
whole hog by 1980. 

This mild afterthought has caused uproar in Paris 
among gaullists led by M. Debr6, a former finance 
minister and awkwardly still in the government. 
M. Pompidou and the present minister of finance, 
M. Giscard d’Estaing, have retreated hastily. It is quite 
likely that the laborious Werner report will never 
officially be considered by the French cabinet; a com¬ 
mission proposal which avoids all reference to an 
agreement to change institutions may be discussed instead. 
Meanwhile, Germany is still officially calling for W T erncr 
lock, stock and barrel. 

Even if the commission proposal is adopted rather 
than Werner, it would still be enough to set the escalator 
moving at least slowly. The Hague communique talks 
of monetary union by the end of the decade. So does 
the commission’s proposal. Even M. Barre, with all his 
gaullist contacts, talks about 1982 as a possible date for 
frozen exchange rates or even a single currency in the 
EEC. Even the gaullists support a major reason for 
monetary union, the reluctance of all Europe to hold 
their reserves in dollars and to finance the balance of 
payments deficit of the United States. 

Any real progress towards reaching union will have 
radical effects on British entry into Europe. There is 
not a member of the commission’s negotiating team who 
does not point out that a British economy out of step 
with the rest could not be fitted into a community 
practising economic and monetary union. They say that 
the pegging of sterling to the currencies of its major 
trading partners would itself enforce financial discipline 
that British governments will not relish unless they can, 
by joining, get Britain’s growth rate up. Some of them 
also suggest that the sterling balances, unless the Basle 
guarantees up for renewal by next autumn are rolled 
over, could threaten the whole idea of binding European 
currencies narrowly together in the foreign exchange 
markets ; in the long term, they regard the notion of 
sinking the balance into a European reserve currency as 
most attractive for Britain and for the Six. But before 
that, and before Britain can get into Europe, some 
extremely sensitive monetary negotiations are going to 
have to take place. 


What's wrong with business education? 


There is now a very wide gulf between what 
what industry thinks they ought to do 

This week the Queen set the royal seal of respectability 
on the London Business School by formally opening its 
new building in Regent’s Park. But even her presence 
will not bridge the divisions of opinion about what it 
ought to be doing. Industry’s view was set out again last 
week by Mr John Partridge, who is the current president 
of the Confederation of British Industry and has also 
for the past three years beat chairman of the Council 
of Industry for Management Education (CIME), a joint 


British business schools want to do and 

venture between the CBI, the British Institute of 
Management and others. He concentrated his lire on the 
three familiar problem areas : relations between business 
schools and industry, business school teachers, and the 
role of the Government. 

Industrialists and academics, he said with polite 
circumlocution, do not agree about where British 
management education is going. In fact, industry is apt to 
see management education as a giant processing machine. 
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The problems we set you are child’s 
play compared with some of the 
problems our clients set us. But then, 
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into which should be fed run-of-the-mill executives— 
and out of which, after no more than three months, 
please, should come super-managers, who, however, 
should be sent back to do the same jobs as they were 
doing three months before. 

The academic world, on the whole, docs not want to 
know about industry’s needs. It is more concerned to 
establish management as a top rank academic subject, 
and to expand the quantity of research, higher degree 
work and other forms of academic activity—including, 
of course, teaching. Teaching this new subject of 
management is not the same thing as putting the 
divisional deputy chief accountant through a crash 
refresher course. The objectives are irreconcilable. 

As a result, arguments are constantly breaking out over 
a wide variety of other issues. Take two of them. One 
is the business schools’ preference for expanding post¬ 
graduate business studies : one- or two-year courses for 
men in their twenties—not at all the sort of thing 
industry cares about—rather than.shorter courses for 
middle managers. A second is industry’s complaints about 
the irrelevance of many of the middle manager courses 
now in progress, particularly for managers of middling 
capacity, who will never be managing directors. 

The core of the problem can be. stated in one sentence. 
Business education and management training are two 
quite different things. The first is a postgraduate 
exercise, in need of steady, but not (despite what the 
academics say) astronomic, expansion. The second needs 
reorganising altogether. Middle manager courses have not 
been a stunning success ; and companies will simply have 
to take over more responsibility for rethinking them. 

On the second problem area, teachers, companies 
complain that too many business teachers have little or 
no business experience, let alone a successful business 
career as the heads of the London and Manchester business 
schools have had. The academics arc right to claim that 
what matters is teaching ability. But is it frankly doubtful 
if the ace teacher is in fact the man most likely to succeed 
in a business school today. As in so many academic 
subjects, another way to get on can be to wangle as 
many projects into existence as you can, to write 
abstruse textbooks with layers of footnotes and to get 
yourself generally known. Business schools, in their search 
for new staff, arc too ready to recruit from other 
faculties that are expanding less rapidly than business 
studies, and too prickly about recruiting significantly 
from the ranks of middle managers aged, say, 30 to 45 
with useful experience to offer. But the business school’s 
problem here is the crippling shortage of most typ£s of 
teachers ; and this, in turn, leads to the third problem 
area, the Government’s role, particularly its financial one. 

Mr Partridge wants the Government to take ovef 
teacher training for management education. He pointed 
out that the French government is paying for 150 
would-be management teachers to be trained in America; 
artd repeated the argument that “ investment ” in 
management education by the Government will yield 
a “ quicker return ” than the same sum spent in other 
fields, which seems a rather difficult thing to prove. 
In '^bolder terms, Mr Partridge was simply asking for the 



London got its royal opening, but some of the other schools 
are more controversial 


Government for more money. He has a point, just. In 
the past the Social Science Research Council and the 
Science Research Council, which between them award 
postgraduate grants to business students, have failed to 
keep pace with the Department of Education and 
Science, which finances the business schools and mainly 
finances the university management centres. But this has 
now improved. The Social Science Research Council is 
giving 470 bursaries this year, compared with its original 
measly offer of 170 last year (later raised to 300 after a 
loud outcry). 

In all other respects, Mr Partridge’s arguments for 
much more taxpayers’ aid for management education 
will not hold water. The French government is paying for 
management teacher training on a once-and-for-all basis, 
because it has so far done nothing about setting up 
business schools in France. If British industry does gel as 
good a return from management education as Mr 
Partridge says, it ought to be prepared to contribute 
much more towards it and would then expect to have a 
bigger say in the way business courses are run. The 
Government’s function should be to see this influence 
did not turn the schools purely into cramming centres. 

At present, industry is two thirds of the way towards 
raising £7^ million to finance its share of the 1971-78 
phase of business school development. The Government 
is due to spend £29^ million in this period, and the local 
authorities will raise their spending on management 
education in technical colleges above their present 
£2 million a year. The bulk of the Government's 
contribution will continue to go to the universities. The 
costs of the London and Manchester business schools arc 
split equally between Government and industry. Two 
“ business school growth points ” arc to be set up, one in 
the Midlands-Yorkshire region, the other in Scotland 
based on existing university business departments. The 
universities of Glasgow, Edinburgh and Strathclyde have 
already set up their “ business school ” on a tripartite 
basis. This Scottish business school will need to be watched 
pretty carefully. There is much to be said for the current 
view, shared by Government and industry (though not by 
the London and Manchester schools), that the next two 
business schools should have closer links with universities 
than the present two do. But can a business school have 
effective? finks with scattered and distant universities ? 
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It’s not that we're particularly uppish in 
our choice of computer customers. But we do 
seem to attract more than our fair share of 
blue chip names. 

Names like SpiUers, whose giant Burroughs 
B 6500 computer system will, among many other 
tasks, shortly be helping the famous Homepride 
flour graders in their production and quality 
control work. 
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A sigh of relief and a belly 
laugh 



The Chancellor's happy too 

Ministers must have greeted October’s 
overseas trade figures with a sigh of 
relief and a belly laugh. The belly 
laugh arises from the suggestion that 
they may have \yon the general elec¬ 
tion through some civil servant’s statis¬ 
tical mistake. Three days before poll¬ 
ing day the Wilson government’s 
image was badly dented by the an¬ 
nouncement of a £31 million trade 
deficit for May. An incredulous Chan¬ 
cellor Roy Jenkins is known to have 
asked the Board of Trade if this was 
really right, and the board repeated 
that it was. In fact it was about double 
the true figure, because it has now 
been discovered that exports have 
been underestimated this year by 
around £15 million a month. The 
famous under-recording of exports, 
which the Board of Trade thought it 
had checked by a foolproof system last 
November, has reappeared since about 
January. The Department, of Trade 
and Industry is therefore introducing 
another foolproof system, which will 
give exporters even more trouble and 
may actually cause sotne shipments to 
be delayed. 

The *igh of relief comes out because 
October's trade is now recorded (on the 
old system) as having been £a7 million 
in surplus. Even before adding in the 


missing £15 million, this sounds al¬ 
most too good to be true, and in one 
sense it probably is. Some of the ex¬ 
ports thwarted by July’s dock strike 
were probably still going out in early 
October, although by the end of the 
month the statisticians believe any 
remaining backlog of delayed exports 
and imports was small. Perhaps the 
most apposite calculation is that in the 
four months affected by the dock strike, 
July-October, the average trade deficit 
was £15 million, which can be taken 
as roughly the underlying trend. The 
monthly average for the whole of this 
year is running at much the same 
level. The newly discovered under¬ 
recording very nearly cancels out this 
trade deficit, which leaves Britain with 
the full benefit of its surplus on in¬ 
visibles, currently running at over £40 
million a month. A surplus of £500 
million a year on current account is 
rather more than almost everyone, ex¬ 
cept Mr Barber, dared to hope for, 
and leaves Britain relatively free from 
short-term concern on this front. r 

But the kmgeftterm trend could be¬ 
come much more worrying. While 
Britain’s exports are growing healthily 
—at an annual rate of mote than 3 
per cent between the second half of 
last year and the first half of this year— 


the bulk of this growth was due to 
higher prices, not greater volume. For 
imports, which have grown roughly in 
line with exports, precisely the oppo¬ 
site is true. The volume of manufac¬ 
tured imports is sharply up, but a fall 
in some raw material prices—which is 
likely to be reversed now that America 
is pulling out of its recession—has kept 
total payments for imports down. 

Mr Heath suggested at the Guildhall 
on Monday night that the Govern¬ 
ment still has no policy for containing 
inflation, and the backroom pundits of 
the OECD have been censored by 
delegates from their 22 member 
governments from recommending too 
brutally that Britain and some others 
should follow a classical policy (causing 
unemployment to rise). The Treasury 
says the rapid rate of expansion 
of Britain’s money supply in April- 
June (a dreadful 17 per cent a year) 
did not continue in June-September ; 
so one should hope. The Treasury also 
thinks that recent movements in 
unemployment (a tiny rise in Novem¬ 
ber) show no clear trend ; but 
up to October there had been a con¬ 
tinuing “ decline in the indices relating 
to the labour market in manufacturing, 
including employment and overtime 
working.” Industrial production did 
edge up in September, suggesting an 
annual rate of growth of 3^ per cent 
between April-June and June-Septem- 
ber ; but the indications are that it is 
still not increasing by as much as 
productive capacity would allow. 

Nevertheless, the average rate of 
wage settlements between June and 
September was about 1 1 per cent, and 
it has risen since then. This weekend 
the Government will be announcing its 
wage offer to national health service 
employees, who have usually got the 
same rise as council manual workers ; 
they have already been offered the 
original 14 per cent held out to the 
council workers before the Scamp 
report, and the question now is 
whether the Government—in a case 
where it is the direct paymaster—will 
meekly add the Scamp inflation on 
top. It will be a total abdication from 
economic responsibility if it does. 
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The ports 

Lame docks 


First Rolls-Royce, next the Mersey 
Docks and Harbour Board. At least 
that is what people expect to happen, 
which indicates the climate of opinion 
created by making one exception to 
the Government rule that lame ducks 
will not be given financial crutches. 
Already other sick industries are 
wondering how Rolls-Royce and 
Mersey can be turned into profitable 
precedents for themselves. So it is all 
the more important that Rolls-Royce 
is the only exception. 

Each week it becomes clearer that 
the port of Liverpool will be unable to 
raise on the market the £6 million it 
needs to repay bondholders on January 
i st. No decision has been taken on 
what happens then. Each year 15,000 
ships use Liverpool. If the port were 
to go bankrupt, there would be dis¬ 
location. But not chaos. Capacity 
could be created elsewhere. The 
Government has just approved a £12.5 
million dock development for Bristol. 
But without giving anv Government 
money for it. At Southampton Docks, 
a further 3,900 feet of quayside is 
under construction, and there is pro¬ 
vision for another 6,000 feet after that. 
Inmiirigham, on Humberside, has 
expanded its traffic 270 per cent in 
five years, showing what can be done, 
and there is a host of sites around the 
country which could he developed as 
ports, avoiding the road congestion 
created by Liverpool and London. 
Even in the short-term there is slack 
capacity waiting to take up Liver¬ 
pool’s trade. One of the south Wales 
harbours belonging to the British 
Transport Docks Board has been 
completely closed for six months while 
a leak is repaired, and the trade has 
been entirely absorbed by its four 
other ports in the area. 

A caretaker management could be 
appointed to make sure the port of 
Liverpool continues to function while 
the board is liquidated, technically a 
complicated procedure. Alternatively, 
a bidder might be found, prepared to 
take on the board's debts in return for 
purchasing its assets at a nominal sum. 
This is what is happening at Harland 
and Wolff. 

No one would suggest dock work 
should stop at Liverpool altogether, 
though some of the existing docks at 
Liverpool will have to be closed, as 
should hav£ happened long ago. 


the American government's biggest 
defence contractor would be in ruins. 
Quite a lot of British taxpayers could 
probably not care less, but politically 
the bankrupting of Lockheed would 
have been a near-impossible thing for 
a British government to do. 

There is, however, nothing to stop 
a British government that has invested 
so much in Rolls-Royce from putting 
pressure on Lockheed to revise the 
terms of the engine contract on which 
Rolls-Royce currently expects to lose 
£35 million over 600 engines, which 
means over the first 200 Tristars sold. 
Lockheed has not sold anything like 
that number yet. Current orders 
stand at 178. Nothing can be done 
about the prices at which these air¬ 
craft have been sold, but it is reason¬ 
able to insist that further Tristar sales 
should not be made at prices that 
show such a huge loss to the British 
taxpayer. It is too expensive a way 
of buying dollars. 

Lockheed has put the blame for its 
slow sales on the sick state of 
most of the American domestic air¬ 
lines, but that does not explain why it 
has failed to sell any Tristars at all 
in Europe, where McDonnell- 
Douglas's DC 10 air bus has made all 
the running. DC 10 sales stand at 
nearly 240 (although these are 
counted on a different basis from 
Lockheed's sales). Lockheed has not 
sold a big civil aircraft for something 
The most pressing reason why Rolls- like 15 years and this is telling as it 

Royer bad to have a £60 million tries to get back into the market. Its 

advance from the Government and sales team has had to be built again 

City last week, got airborne in from scratch and for the past year has 

California on Monday when Lock- contended with doubts about Lock¬ 
heed’s Tristar air bus made its first heed's financial stability, and whether 

flight. Rolls-Royce stands to lose on it was going to be able to find the 

the engines for every' Tristar that money to complete and then to 

Lockheed has so far sold ; under the develop the Tristar. Even now, when 

circumstances, it is difficult to know thanks to a settlement with * the 

whether to be sad or sorry' that sales Administration over disputed military 

have been relatively disappointing to contracts, Lockheed has more cash 

date. But if Rolls-Royce stops work on than it has had for some time, the 

the engines, then Lockheed, whose Tristar’s future depends to a large 

finances have been balancing on a extent on whether Rolls-Royce can 

knife's edge, goes hanknipt and give the company a big, developed 



Tristar: up and away with tha taxpayers' money 



Mersey's masters: director-general 
Edwards, chairman Taylor 


Meanwhile, troubles are mounting 
at the Port of London over the intro¬ 
duction of stage two of the decasual- 
isation of dock work, a problem which 
Liverpool has yet to face. Product¬ 
ivity has dropped by between 25 and 
35 per cent since the new scheme 
started to operate in September, and, 
for the first time, shipowners have put 
a surcharge on cargo using London, 
a black mark normally reserved for 
the worst African and Asian ports. 

Rolls-Royce 

Why that £60 
million was 
necessary 
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Three African hotels 
with the best the 
country has to offer 
and everything the 
modem businessman 
requires? 
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I presume. 
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engine. 

That, in its turn, rests on the good¬ 
will of the British Government. What 
Mr Frederick Corfield at the Ministry 
of Aviation Supply should instruct 
Rolls-Royce to do is to explore the 
scope for developing the Tristar’s 
current engine. 7'his is designed to give 
40,000 pounds of thrust, which could 
probably be stretched to 47,000 
pounds or thereabouts. What he 
should stop Rolls-Royce from attempt¬ 
ing is the almost completely new 
engine of 50,000 pounds thrust and 
upwards which the company has been 
offering both to Lockheed arid for the 
British Aircraft Corporation’s notional 
Three Eleven air bus. Rolls-Royce is 
in no position to start another new 
engine, when so much is going wrong 
with those on its plate already. The 
airlines might grumble at being asked 
to accept a smaller engine—they 
always do. But in the end they and 
Lockheed would accept it. Unless the 
Government makes a move on these 
lines fairly quickly, it may find that 
Lockheed has been talking to other 
suppliers like Pratt and Whitney, 
whose engines do not quite fit the bill 
either, but at least they do exist. In 
that case, Rolls-Royce will have lost 
more than £35 million for nothing 
at all. 


Rather more explicit doubts came 
from Sir Richard Way, one of the 
directors of the British Overseas Air¬ 
ways Corporation strongly, tipped to 
succeed the current chairman. In an 
unscripted radio programme last 
month. He said : 

I worry very much indeed about 
whether in fact the airlines that fly it 
will do so other than with a thumping 
loss. I think there’s a great danger that 
Concorde will be a very uneconomic 
aircraft to fly. . . . My own view is that 
Concorde is so dubious economically 
that if one is looking at it as an economic 
success, it ought to be stopped. 

As an cx-permanent secretary of the 
old Ministry of Aviation, Sir Richard 
knew Concorde from both sides of the 
fence and he did not, on that particu¬ 
lar occasion, add BOAC’s voice to the 
general airline pressure for a more 
developed version of Concorde, bigger 
and possibly cheaper to fly. This is 
what Mr Halaby of Pan American 
asked for, and he has recently been 
backed by the head of Trans World 
Airlines, who described Concorde as 
“ not conceived as the world's long 
term viable transport.” M However,” 
added Mr Wiser kindly “ new aircraft 
are usually followed by second genera¬ 
tion versions, and the British and 
French could produce a second gene¬ 
ration model.” 


Cars 

A small silver 
lining 

With Ford the only profitable carmaker 
in Britain—Chrysler (UK) managed to 
lose nearly £11 million in 1969-70— 
a small break in the gloom has come 
this week from British Leyland. Of 
course, there are no more profits 
around in Lord Stokes’s office than 
there are at the headquarters of 
Chrysler (UK), but there is now some 
reason for the optimism on which 
British Leyland insists. 

On Monday of this week, the first 
production model of the new car on 
which Leyland’s regeneration depends 
made its way slowly down the produc¬ 
tion line of Oxford’s Cowley complex. 
True, bits of the car were not there, 
and no one was pretending that the 
vehicle was moving at anything like 
full production pace, but the miracle, 
like Dr Johnson’s lady preacher, was 
that the thing was done at all. The 
shop stewards at Cowley (it is the 
amalgamation of the former Morris 
Motors factory and the old Pressed 
Steel Fisher body works) have been 
against starting up production of the 
new car, still rather frustratingly code- 


And what of 
Concorde ? _ 

The load on Rolls-Royce will begin 
to look very different if, by any chance, 
work is stopped on Concorde after the 
crucial review in March when, Mr 
Corfield told Parliament, the Govern¬ 
ment will have the data to decide 
whether to go ahead with it or not. 
There is still very little known about 
the aircraft’s progress. The only really 
informed criticism of it takes place 
behind closed doors, although recently 
airline executives have been growing 
rather more openly caustic about its 
economics. The comments still tend to 
be off-the-cuff rather than the carefully 
planned criticism of the kind that the 
head of Pan American allowed himself 
earlier this year, but last weekend the 
secretary-general of the International 
Air Transport Association told a 
questioner who asked him if he 
expected Concorde to fly commercially : 

I do not kn wq b yft the international air 
trainapoitjAlcv has never before man- 
~rr \two new generations of, 
Laircmlt yfSc tttber being , the jumbo) in 
.**' single dtaditfe* 


So we very probably could, but 
who’d pay for it, Mr Wiser ? 

"How much for your 
money ? " 

Gross annual investment yields for a standard rate 
taxpayer 

BUILDING SOCIETIES-INSURANCE-LINKED A IB’S 
BONDS(Syean) T 

% 


SAVE-AS-YOU-EARN(Sysars) Ql2 3 


SAVINGS CERTIFICATES (dacimal issiMysan) { 

BUILDING SOCIETY SHARES § , 
FINANCE HOUSE DEPOSITS (8 months) I 

NATIONAL SAVINGS BANK(inv 0 SUnent ( 


BANK DEPOSITS Q S-0 
NATIONAL SAVINGS BANK ft TRUSTEE SAVINGS X *21 
BANKlordMry dipt, on tint £800) w , 

A look at available returns oh money 
invested explains why building ebo- 
ioties have been raking in the. money 
this year; and why the new deoimei 
issue savings certificHfei have given 
such a boost to Nroboal Savings. 

Next April, when 6d cornea off ,, 
the income tax, tax-free $r tax-pftid ' 
interest payments will bfCOtaf slightly 1 
less attractive. * ' n '■ 


named as the ADO28. 

This week, the Cowley men rejected 
the shop stewards and started the 
ADO28, which meant accepting British 
Leyland’s much-needed move away 
from payment by piece work, to a flat- 
rate payment of 18s 6d an hour. Only 
100 of the 1,200 assembly shop men 
who voted to go over to the flat-rate 
system, now functioning at their three 
rivals, Ford, Chrysler (UK), and 
General Motors (formerly known as 
Vauxhall), are actually needed on the 
ADO28 line. But agreement to accept 
the measured-day rate of £37 for a 
£4Q-hour week is the grail which Lord 
Stokes’s labour director, Mr Pat Lowry, 
has been desperately seeking for. It 
will be May, 1971, before the csfr- 
buying public lays eyes on the first 
ADO28—which oy then will have a 
more manageable name. This means 
not only that the Leyland sales organi- 
. sation win have time to build up a 
sizeable stockpile, but r also that die 
management will have a chance to 
spread the change of . pay system 
through die 176,000-worker ^>ey)and 
combine, *, ’;, 'V * ■ .. 

The good news from ^CSbwley Can* 
not, however*- obscure LeylgndT 'bum 
financial proems, about whi^H Lc@rd 
Stokesis cjuite property keeping quiet. 




If i|ou start off being bobber, 
gou’re bound bo end up being bigger 


Starting from scratch was a good idea 

When we started out in 1950 we didn't even 
have a blast furnace of our own. But that 
turned out to be a blessing in disguise. Be¬ 
cause we were able to install in our new 
Chiba Works the most modern equipment 
and the latest technological concepts in the 
world. One result: Chiba's basic oxygen fur¬ 
nace shop has the world's largest capacity 
of 5,500,000 tons per year. 

For efficiency's sake, we decided to 
computerize 

In 1964 we became the first steel company 
in the world to computerize. High-speed 
data processing enabled us to guarantee 
delivery dates, reduce production cost, and 
offer the product mix best suited to our 
customers' changing requirements. With 
annual raw steel capacity of 6.5 million 
tons, Chiba is only the world's eleventh 
largest steel plant. But it is widely con¬ 
sidered the most efficient. 

2nd integrated plant makes its debut 
In 1967 Mizushima, our second fully in¬ 
tegrated steel* plant, went into operation. 
It boasts the most modern equipment 
in the world, including a wharf capa¬ 
ble of accommodating carriers up 
to 135,000 OWT. Annual raw 
steel capacity is now 4.5 
million tons and 12.0 


million tons anticipated in 1972 


Growth of raw steel 
production in 
millions of tons 

World's largest blast furnace com¬ 
pleted 10.572j 

Mizushima's No. 3 blast furnace was blown 
in on October 14th. With a rated capacity of 
7,300 tons of pig iron per day and an inner 
volume of 118,800 cu. ft., it dwarfs all other 
iron-making units in the world. The new 
blast furnace, along with Nos. 4 and 5 
basic oxygen furnaces, boosted Mizu¬ 
shima Works'annual raw steel capacity 
to 8 million tons. 

Figures like these paint a beau¬ 
tiful picture of growth 
Kawasaki now produces 
21.3 times as much 
steel as it did in 1951. 

Now you know 
why we call 
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until he has to report in January how 
his company did in 1969-70. No one 
expects anything like the Chrysler 
losses. To be fair, Chrysler itself is 
not running away from the implications 
of its accounts. Chrysler s problem, is 
that only some £2.6 million of the 
£11 million losses can be attributed 
to strikes: of the 12 months which 
ended on July 31st, only April and 
May were profitable. The sadness of 
this is that these losses were chalked 
up at a time when Chrysler’s new 
Avenger car was mopping up a larger 
market share than its rivals. 

Now Chrysler’s competitors are say¬ 
ing, probably correctly, that the com¬ 
pany is, in effect, handing a £20 
cheque to each new Avenger owner. 
Chrysler denies this, and emphasises 
that it is now commanding a useful 
part of the family car market, 
abandoned by the latest Ford Cortina 
because of a considerable increase in 
overall price which came in with the 
new model. There is, also, the unions* 
claim that Chrysler is paying at Ryton, 
Coventry, the highest hourly-rate in the 
industry. Chrysler says that other com¬ 
panies pay as much, 19s id an hour, 
hut does not say where. Shop stewards 
in non-Chrysler plants, at Cowley and 
elsewhere, will probably exploit the 
desire for the “ Ryton-rate ” to reassert 
their control. 

With this unhappy year for the car¬ 
makers drawing to a close, some of 
the individual companies, including 
the Chrysler subsidiaries, are hoping 
for better time* in 1971. But a 
grimmer view, was that of the executive, 
whose “ realistic pessimism ” tells him 
that the car factories will be lucky if 
they can get away in 1971 with doing 
as well as they have done in 1970. It 
would be pleasant, but surprising, if 
time should prove him wrong. 

Colour television 

Beware Japan 

By the end of this year, there will be 
approximately half a million colour 
television sets in British homes, out of 
a total of 17 million. Sales have been 
slow, in some areas because of a 
shortage of sets, but when they cost 
around £250 to buy, or 35s a week to 
rent, price is the main and obvious 
barrier. 'And British manufactuiers 
may soon have more cause to fear 
Japanese competition. 

A recent round of price cutting in 
the Japanese colour television market 
(the supennarket chain, Dale, is the 
latest to slash prices by nearly half, 
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down to $166 for a 13-inch set) has 
hurt sellers of colour TV in Japan, 
whose stocks now stand at i£ million 
sets. Big Japanese electrical companies 
have been badly hit by the price war, 
exports have reached a total of only 
420,000 sets, and home demand is 
cagey as consumers wait for further 
cuts. All that, plus a dumping charge 
made against it by the American 
treasury, has accelerated Japan’s 
desire to switch some production from 
the American NTSC system to Europe’s 
PAL technology. The difficulty until 
now has been to get hold of a licence 
from Germany’s Telefunken company, 
the PAL patent holder. But recently 
Telefunkem has relented and allowed 
Japan to purchase knowhow—at the 
same time protecting its own domestic 
market and the potential Italian one. 
This leaves the United Kingdom, 
Switzerland and Scandinavia as targets 
for Japanese exports. 

Telefunken’s British agent, EMI, has 
agreed to sales of Japanese colour tele¬ 
visions in the United Kingdom, but 
these are not expected until next year. 
If the Japanese do find a way into 
Britain, it should stimulate the colour 
market, but British manufacturers, 
tunning out 60,000 sets a month against 
Japan’s 400,000 and desperately trying 
to recoup their research and develop¬ 
ment costs, cannot compete. 

Lloyd’s _ 

And now your life 

Lloyd’s has at last decided to enter the 
long-term life assurance business. This 
is by far the most important sort of in¬ 
surance that it will not touch at pre¬ 
sent. Why has it taken Lloyd’s 
282 years to discover the most con¬ 
sistently profitable and buoyant form 
of the business ? 

The answer is that Lloyd’s, despite 
its name, is not really a corporation 
but a market. Not only do its under¬ 
writing members act independently for 
their account (or the account of their 
syndicate); but, as an inevitable conse¬ 
quence, there is no continuity. Every 1 
year the membership of an underwrit¬ 
ing syndicate changes, or can do. No 
funds can be built up ; no long-term 
liabilities accepted. Only short term 
life risks can therefore be written, 
usually up to five years. 

However, Lloyd’s brokers have long 
been pressing for Lloyd’s to provide 
long-term life assurance on some basis 
or other. This prompted them to set 
up Lifeguard Assurance in 1964, with 
the shares held by several Lloyd’s 
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broking firms. But, even with this, they 
could still not tell their clients that 
Lloyd’s gives all sorts of insurance 
including life. So the committee has 
been persuaded to propose the setting 
up of a life office. 

Roads _ 

Another one to tax 

The caravan industry is a remarkably 
successful one, every year adding 
something like 30,000 touring 
caravans to the 200,000 already 
estimated to be on the overcrowded 
British roads. That means an ever 
increasing number of mobile frustra¬ 
tions for other motorists. This is 
compounded by the knowledge that 
there is no revenue coming in from 
what amounts to an extra vehicle on 
the roads. In fact, trailers of all sorts, 
such as horse boxes and boats, escaped 
the Transport Act of 1968, which 
sought to charge according to road use. 

Caravan enthusiasts say that at least 
some of the congestion problem should 
be cased if the speed limit for caravans 
is increased to 50 miles an hour. A 
proposal covering this is before the 
Government now. But it is taking its 
time to appear, mainly because of fears 
about safety. Caravans are not notably 
accident prone, but the Government 
is moving towards the idea of plating 
rules, which would control the relation¬ 
ship between the weights of caravan 
and towing vehicle. 

Such a move would open the way 
towards registration of caravans and 
other trailers—and to their paying 
suitable road tax. Plating would also 
allow testing to be introduced, as now 
happens with older cars The fear of 
passing an elderly, zig-zagging trailer 
is one of the main reasons why the long 
queues of cars build up behind them in 
country lanes. Old caravans can swing 
horribly on tow, scaring the daylights 
out of the motorists behind. 



Just try passing one 
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Careful how you land . . . Chug, chug , chug, and mind that crack ... and down to work 


Lunar 17: Kilroyevich was here 


The Russians are not cleverer than the 
Americans, it is important to keep a 
correct perspective on what they have 
both done in space to date. There is a 
quantum difference between landing 
men and landing robots on the moon. 
But if the Russians are going to land 
robots at the rate of one every other 
month, while the Americans are going 
to put a man on the moon perhaps 
only once a year, that difference will 
soon cease to look so impressive, 
merely because in a very short space 
of time, the Russians will know more 
about the moon, and have explored 
more places on its surface, than the 
Americans will have done. The tortoise 
will have won another race. 

At the moment, the Russian robots 
are not getting anything like the 
results the American astronauts have 
done. Lunar 16 brought back only a 
few ounces of moon dust and Lun¬ 
okhod will have to be fairly careful 
about the sort of terrain over which it 
trundles. And the Americans them¬ 
selves, with their Surveyor robots, did 
a good deal of picture taking and 
actual soil analysing on the moon 
itself, quite a few years ago. So what 
the Russians are doing is all well 
within the stage of the art; they are 
not making technical breakthroughs 
on the scale they were doing when the 


first sputniks were launched, and after 
them the first dogs and men in space. 
However, this is not the decade for 
technical breakthroughs. That be¬ 
longed to the 1950s and 1960s. The 
1970s are the time for getting dug in, 
and this is precisely what the 
American Administration has failed 
to understand. 

The Americans could, if they 
wished, be planning now for small 
manned moon stations. And if they 
felt this was pushing too fast, they 
could at least be planning more 
regular moon flights. But in fact, they 
are thinking, when the chips are really 
down, of perhaps only three or four 
more and then the moon will be wide 
open for Moscow. The moon is not 
a hostile place. And it has more 
of the resources for supporting 
life than appear on the surface. At 
Houston now, a prototype machine is 
being constructed that would trundle 
across the lunar plains scooping up 
soil, and using quite simple magnetic 
separation techniques to get oxygen 
out of the large quantities of 
titanium-bearing ilmenite, throwing 
out the waste material as it goes along. 
That machine would have been a 
robot, too. 

The strength of the Russian space 
programme is that its planned are 


prepared to think in terms of 25 years 
and more, while the Americans are 
hard put to think in terms of more 
than a decade. At the moment, the 
Americans are Bored with space and 
not prepared to fund it. The men 
who put America on the moon have 
one by one left; Dr George Mueller, 
then Dr Thomas Paine, respectively 
head of the manned space effort and 
of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration itself. If they are not 
very careful the Americans will find 
that within a few years, the place where 
people know about the moon will not 
be Houston, but Moscow. 


France _ 

Only some news 
is good 

France, like Germany, is now suffering 
from an embarrassing inflow of hot 
money. Some $200 million has come 
across the exchanges since the begin¬ 
ning of the month, when reserves were 
already standing at a comfortable 
$4.16 billion. And the trade figures 
published this week are pointing in 
the same direction. Exports are now 
16 per cent over the level of a year 
ago, compared to a modest 1.7 per 
cent climb in imports. Admittedly, the 
surplus publicised by the French 
government is on the meaningless, 
unadjusted figures, On the govern¬ 
ment’s own adjusted figures, the 
coverage of imports by exports for 
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You can get our teeth into Your 
African business problems 
by contacting us in London 


You’ll save yourself a lot of time and effort. 

Standard Bank has been close to the ground 
in Africa for over a century, laying down a 
network of more than 1,200 offices throughout 
East, West, Central and South Africa. Our local 
know-how could be of immense value to you. 

It must mean quicker, smoother operation— 
whatever details your African plans involve—to 
have the same banking organisation working 


for you at both ends. And with a British bank 
like Standard the nerve-centre is here in 
London. 

You don’t even need to leave your desk. 
Just telephone our Business Development 
Division at Head Office, 10 Clements Lane, 
London, E.C.4. (Telephone 01-623 7500). We 
will call on you and help you work out a plan 
of campaign. 


Standard Bank 


The Standard Bank Limited The bank that builds business 


A member of Standard and Chartered Banking Qroup 
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Future expansion rests on outstanding techniques. 
We at IHI are working on them today. 


Our IHI Chemical Plants include Japan’s largest 
lube oil plant. It is the Idemitsu Kosan plant in 
Chiba, Japan. It produces a whopping 240,000 
kiloliters per year. And in Indonesia we are con¬ 
structing a 100,000-barrels-per-day oil refinery 
plant. It will be completed by 1971 for the state 
operated petroleum company, PERTAMINA. Plus 
for both plants the multi-talented technology of 
the U.S.A.'s Foster Wheeler Corporation is entwined 




Our IHI Unloaders unload in a big way. Two 1,600- 
tons-per-hour bucket wheel types unload at the 
Port of Kobe, Japan. Plus a 1,800-tons-per-hour 
unloader works for Japan's Nippon Steel Corp. 
Three giant 2,500-tons-per-hour unloaders are now 
being built for them also. They will be the biggest 
and most up-to-date unloaders in the business. 
We made two of the world's largest shiploaders 
(8,000-tons-per-hour), too. You will find one in 
Australia at the Mt. Newman Mining Pty, Company. 
And one boosting production in Brazil for Compan- 
hia Vale do Rio Doce. Wherever you are, whatever 
you have to load or unload, our technology can 
help you. In a big way. 


TTTT ■•hlkawailM-HarliM Hwy Industries Co., Ltd., Tokyo, Japan 

■ W*M I Cable Address IHtCOTOKYO Tele* TK22U<MfCO Tel T«*ye<270 Sill . 

LONDON OFFICE M /0 Mark Lane London tC 3 ENGLAND Tel 01-4111 1822 01481 1823 Tomb 24287 27903 1HICOf.ONOONj Cable Address HUGO L0ND0NIC3 
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trade outside the franc area was onlv 
90.7 per cent, compared with the 93 
pei cent required for the trade account 
to be in balance. But the important 
point is that, for the year as a whole, 
France is likely to show a trade surplus 
of around $300 million when the 
figures are put on to a balance of pay¬ 
ments bads (which accounts for exports 
being f.o.b. and imports e.i.f. and 
includes military transactions'. 

So the devaluation of last year has 
worked wonderfully well. Or has it ? 
In fact, the main impact of the change 
in franc and D-mark parities must still 
be to come. The astonishing turn 
around from August, iq6q, to this June 
must be due partly to the anticipation 
of devaluation, which distorted the 
trade figures before that August : parth 
to the fact, which became evident when 
the economy was brought under con¬ 
trol again bv M. Oiscard d'Estaing's 
stabilisation programme of last autumn, 
that it was the capital not the trade 
side that needed devaluation in the 
first place. The volume of imports was 
stagnant in the first half of the year 
because home demand responded 
pretty swiftly to the credit squeeze 
and to the government sector swinging 
from deficit into surplus. And exports 
have never been in trouble anyway. 
In terms of real resources, M. Giscard 
d'Estaing has done rather more than 
needed, with the growth target of 6.2 
per cent for gnp relying considerably 
on buoyant exports. The economy is 
now growing at rather less than 
capacity. Unemployment, up to 
283,000 in September, or over 2 per 
cent of the labour force, is rising at a 
worrying rate. The government has 
responded with a steady but cautious 
relaxation of credit controls since the 
summer. This has already led to a 
jump in consumer demand in October. 
And, for both internal and foreign 
exchange reasons, a further cut in 


bank rate, already down 1 per cent to 
7 per cent since the end of September, 
seems likely. Money market rates in 
Paris are pushing hard against the 7 
per cent bank rate, and in the foreign 
exchange market the franc is locked at 
its dollar ceiling. 

But the government still has its 
economic worries. Since the events of 
May, 1968, the unemployment figures 
have become the key political indica¬ 
tor. But at the same time, France, like 
its neighbours, is suffering from the 
wage-price snowball. The government’s 
target for price increases this year of 
5 per cent is almost certain to be 
exceeded. Industrial wages are rising 
at an annual 10 pei cent, and it seems 
pretty unlikely that inflation will be 
kept to 3 per cent next year. In the 
current inflation stakes this is not verv 
drastic. But it seriously limits the 
options in coping with unemployment. 


Half a per cent off 

Hamburg 

Herr Karl Klasen, the president of the 
Bundesbank, wa^ at pains to explain 
on Tuesday that the lowering of the 
German hank rate by ^ per cent to 
per cent must not be mistaken as 
a signal for an expansionist monetary 
policy. The decision had not come 
out of the blue. Funds from abroad 
had been flooding the domestic money 
market and increasing the banks' 
liquidity ratio to the point where the 
Bundesbank's policy of tightening the 
money supply and keeping credits to 
the business world expensive had 
become unworkable. Already back in 
March the Bundesbank had raised the 
bank rate to the unusually high level 
of 7^ per cent. It reduced it to 7 per 
cent in July when it became clear that 
the high German interest rates attracted 
money from the Eurodollar market, 
partly as credits for big German com¬ 
panies, partly for speculative reasons. 


The reduction in July did not really 
work because interest rates in the Euro¬ 
dollar market came down at the same 
time. The second and even more 
painful weapon—the commercial batiks’ 
special deposits with the Bundes¬ 
bank—were more effective, particularly 
after the rules had been tightened 
several times, making credit not only 
expensive but also hard to get. But the 
big companies still managed to borrow 
in the cheaper Eurodollar market, so 
the currency inflow went on. 

Even on domestic policy grounds, a 
cut in interest rates no longer seemed 
frivolous. The boom now definitely 
seems to be cooling down. Order books 
have been getting thinner: for the first 
time incoming orders in October were 
smaller than sales over the same 
period. Middle-sized and small com¬ 
panies are postponing their plans for 
new capital investment and pressure 
on the labour market is easing for the 
first time in years. There are still 
5I times as many vacancies as un¬ 
employed, but the ratio used to be 
8 to 1. Meanwhile wages still soar 
ahead. Net earnings have risen by 
11 per cent on a year ago. This is why 
prices are still rising at the unGerman 
rate of alxmt 4 per cent a year. 
The Bundesbank might have liked to 
wait until inflation had cooled, but 
the inflow of foreign money combined 
with fears of recession to force its hand. 
Further relaxations will depend on how 
much domestic demand is stimulated 
by further wage claims. The public 
employees are next in line for putting 
in their claims. Their settlement will 
set the course for the months to come. 


Irish banking _ 

The longest day 

After the long night of the six-months’ 
strike has come the long day for the 
Irish banks. It is literally going to 
be one long banking day until they 


Key indicators: world commodity prices 


No copper cure 

Cash copper fell to £442 a ton this 
week; a two year low. Brokers around 
the London Metal Exchange are 
remaining pessimistic, with vast stocks 
on the market and no buyers around. 
Anxious producers meet soon in 
Paris to present prices falling to levels 
that would make mining unprofitable. 
But the rumoured resumption of 
Chinese buying may make this 
unnecessary. 


Percentage 
change on 

one one 

Nov Nov month year 

11 18 ago ago 

All Items 120.6 120.2* + 0.2 - 0.8 

Food 135.7 135.5* - 1.0 +11.3 

Fibres 76.9 77.0* + 3.9 - 3.5 

Metals 194.3 189.5 - 1.6 -29.4 

Miscel. 110.4 111.0* + 3.4 - 1.6 


*Provisional 


Index 

1963=100 
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Hanagan, Flanagan, Flaherty, Slattery , and Uncle Tom Cobbleigh's probably there too 


reach the end of the “ delayed value 
dating" period they have allowed 
themselves so as to get the measuie 
of their problems. That could be 
another fortnight. In this period cash 
transactions aie back to normal but 
all other entries in customers' ledgers 
aie being posted (as fast as banking 
staffs can catch up with the backlog) 
without any balance l>eing stiuck. 

When this phase is over there will 
still be several weeks of catching up 
to come. Theie are estimated to be 
about 15 million pieces of papei with 
a face value of £3 billion in the pipe¬ 
line, much of it still to reach the banks 
which opened to the public foi the 
first time this week. So far they have 
only made up for time lost during the 
work-to-rule last March and April. 
Apart from sheer volume, from which 
they have protected themselves by 
restricted opening hours for the time 
being, some other complications have 
already arisen, for instance, in the dis¬ 
co very that some people who issued 
homemade cheques during the strike 
omitted to state the branches at which 
the accounts were kept. 

There is also the certainty that a 
number of those cast in the role of 
l>eing their own bank managers (a 
fair description of all bank customers) 
succumbed to a temptation to be over- 
generous in their credit terms. The 
unofficial estimate is that dud checks 
may tot up to £3 million. And finally 
there has been a tendency to worry at 
last about the possible losers. Evidently 
these have not significantly been the 
banks themselves, despite a drawing 
down of external balances and some 
loss of business to American bank 
branches in Dublin which were not 
strikebound. At any rate the banks have 
already been declaring unchanged divi¬ 
dends, hardly a panic signal. At the 
same time those who have created their 


own overdrafts are up to this moment 
stifle very happilv enjoying them 



Iran 

Oil to the rescue 

Teheran 

In spite of acclamations in the Teheran 
press about a major victory over the 
western oil consortium, it is thought 
that the tax and price increases Iran 
secured this week arc part of a policy 
by the major oil companies to concede 
higher payments to Persian Gulf states 
generally following their acceptance of 
Libya’s demands. The consortium, 
whose members include BP, Shell and 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, came 
prepared to settle on comparable terms 
with Iran allowing for differences of 
oil and geography. So Kuwait and 
Saudi Arabia, which are also pressing 
for increases can now expect similar 
revisions. 

The Teheran agreement will mean an 
extra $100 million for Iran and is close 
to what the Shah was asking for. The 
oil tax rate has been raised by 5 per 
cent, to 55 per cent, which is a breach 
of the 1954 50-50 profit sharing agree¬ 
ment, but is broadly in line with what 
the major companies accepted in Libya. 
The posted price of heavy crude, which 
accounts for about 42 per cent of 
Iranian production, has also been raised 
by 9 cents a barrel to 172 cents, with 
both charges taking effect from 
November 14th. Iran’s revenue from oil 
production this year should now 
approach the $1,155 million target set 
out in its current development plan. 

The Shah took the occasion of the 
opening of parliament last month to 
make it clear that Iran was not going 
to be left behind and warned that 
failure to meet Iran’s claims would be 
m£t by legislation, or in effect appro¬ 
priation of part of the concession. 
Whether this threat could ever be car¬ 
ried out depends on the success of 
National Iranian Oil Company market¬ 
ing Iranian oil. So far NIOC has only 
sold a small fraction of the 25^ million 


tons a year which it is entitled to 
under the various offshore agreements. 
By insisting on stiff terms it let slip 
a deal with Occidental Oil in the sum¬ 
mer and now looks like losing another 
with west Germany for almost 20 
million tons a year. 

Another result of the new agreement 
with the consortium is that all of the 
offshore companies which are still 
negotiating a posted price with NIOC, 
have been asked to revise their offer, 
though the sums involved are smaller 
than the $100 million bonus from IOC. 

Welcome relief from pressure on the 
balance of payments and foreign 
exchange reserves must be the major 
consequence of the higher oil payments. 
The net balance of payments deficit 
rose in the first six months of the 
present financial year, which runs from 
March 21st to March 20th, from $73 
million to an estimated $250 million. At 
the same time, the failure to realise two 
loans on the Eurodollar market for 
about $180 million has shown that for 
the moment Iran cannot rely on raising 
long term credit on the international 
money market. Mr Mehdi Samii, the 
governor of the Central Bank, warned 
the other day that “ it is necessary as 
far as possible to avoid using foreign 
exchange on objectives other than 
development and production/’ He 
would have done well to add military 
expenditure. His remarks and those of 
other bankers and economists attending 
a private conference have caused 
speculation that the government may 
be planning to restrict the use of foreign 
exchange for non-productive purposes 
including possibly unnecessary foreign 
travel. Though the underlying strength 
of the economy is not in doubt, Iran’s 
difficulty in that over the next few 
years it faces heavv debt repayments, 
together with a large outlay on arms 
and essential imports; extra oil revenue 
may not always he the answer. 

Shipping 

It hurts _ 

Trade in primary products faces a 
worsening shipping problem. Furness 
Withy’s decision to get rid of a fifth 
of its ships, mostly general cargo liners, 
is merely symptomatic of a long term 
decline in these trades: many of the 
company’s shareholders had wanted to 
get out some time ago. If these trades 
die, which seems to be happening, 
their death will hit developing coun¬ 
tries who are heavily dependent on 
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Glaxo Group 

Record Sales Exceed £122 Million—70% Overseas 

"The effect of our investment programme should 
be highly favourable to the future prospects of 

the Group" From Sir Alan Wilson's Report 1969/70 


The Accounts 

Group trading profit 1969-70, at £23.9 
million is £2.2 million or 10 per cent higher. 
Sales, excluding wholesaling, rose by 
13.6 per cent to a total of £122.1 million. 

Home sales expanded to £36.2 million 
and show an increase of 7.6 per cent. 
This is a good result for a market leader, 
but overseas operations were again 
mainly responsible for this year's record 
growth. Exports to external customers 
rose by £2.8 million to £21.5 million, and 
sales by our oversea subsidiaries by 
£9.2 million to f64.4 million. Ten years 
ago, 60 per cent of the Group's sales were 
made to customers in oversea markets, 
and by this year the proportion had risen to 
70 percent. 

During the financial year, large in¬ 
creases in costs in nearly all the countries 
in which we operate, affected our margins 
for only a portion of the year, and were 
partially offset by the substantial increase 
in sales. During 1970-71, the full effect 
will be felt. 

Exports 

Exports by the U.K. companies to external 
customers anti consolidated subsidiaries 
overseas . continued to increase, and 
reached a total of £34.1 million in 1969-70, 
as compared with £27.7 million in 1968- 
69. 

The Company's Investment 
Programme 

During the year we launched a new broad 
spectrum antibiotic of the cephalosporin 
family, Ceporex, which is orally absorbed 
and therefore has considerable advantages 
In certain markets. However, the produc¬ 
tion of Ceporex on a massive scale 
requires the building of an entirely new 
specialised plant, and until this is com¬ 
pleted and commissioned we shall only be 
able to introduce Ceporex into a limited 
number of markets. 


During 1969-70 the Company invested 
about £20 million in fixed assets and during 
the next few years, capital expenditure will 
remain unusually high. This is due to 
various causes which have operated simul¬ 
taneously. In the first place, we are in the 
middle of transferring a large portion of our 
activities from the south-east to other 
locations where labour is in more plentiful 
supply. When completed, these moves 
will have cost us over £6 million and should 
eventually result in a substantial saving in 
operating costs. 

Secondly, we have decided to double 
our expenditure on research during the 
next five years or so, and, before we can do 
this, large extensions estimated to cost 
about £5 million are required to the 
laboratories of Glaxo Research and of 
Allen & Hanburys. 

Our third major expenditure is devoted 
to the manufacture of the cephalosporin 
antibiotics Ceporin and Ceporex . To meet 
prospective demand both at home and 
abroad we have had to make large 
extensions to our factories at Ulverston 
and Montrose. These and other extensions 
at these factories are likely to cost some 
£10 million. In addition, we decided to 
devote a substantial part of the existing 
fermentation capacity at Ulverston to the 
production of cephalosporiris instead of 
penicillin, and transfer the latter to a new 
mass production factory at Cambois, 
Northumberland. Our present commit¬ 
ment at Cambois amounts to about £8 
million. 

These major projects, together with 


expenditure of a more normal character in 
all our factories, account for about two- 
thirds of our capital expenditure in 1969- 
70 and of that anticipated in 1970-71. The 
remainder is required for the expansion of 
our activities overseas. 

The rights issue in 1968 meant that we 
had large cash balances available both in 
1968-69 and 1969-70 which earned very 
high rates of interest while our develop¬ 
ment plans were maturing. The effect of 
this expansion programme will be to 
diminish considerably our investment 
income next year. We see, however, no 
reason why we should not be able to 
finance the massive expenditure of the 
next few years without raising fresh capital. 

The Future 

The effect of this investment programme 
should of course be highly favourable to 
the future prospects of the Group. But it 
is more than usually difficult to estimate 
when its contribution to profits will start 
materialising. None of the projects men¬ 
tioned above can be completed in less than 
two or three years from the time con¬ 
struction begins, and some projects 
already in hand are behind schedule. In the 
more immediate future we expect the sales 
of our older products to continue to 
increase, but the sales of our newer 
products may be temporarily limited by our 
productive capacity. In view of all these 
factors, it is likely that the year 1970-71 
will see a slowing down in the high rate of 
increase of profits that has been achieved 
in recent years. 


Five year summary of results (in millions of £s) 


Year to 30th June 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

Sales (excluding wholesaling) 

63.6 

69.8 

96.5 

107.5 

122.1 

Profit after Taxation earned on 
Stockholders' Funds 

6.4 

7.5 

9.6 

10.9 

12.4 


An international group of companies 
which conducts research end 
develops, manufactures and sells 
pharmaceuticals, (including antibiotics, 
vaccines. Vitamins and veterinary 
products), fine chemicals, foods, 
surgical instruments, 
hospital equipment, 
agricultural and garden chemicals. 



Glaxo Group Limited 

CLARGES HOUSE, CLARGES STREET, 
LONDON, W1Y8DH , 


A 

1M7/8/8/70 


For a copy of the Chairman'* full statement and the Report and Accounts, please apply to the Secretary. 


The Product Names in italics mentioned above are REGISTERED TRADEMARKS OF GLAXO LABORATORIES LTD. 
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AU these securities having been sold, this advertisement appears as a matter of record only. 


$150,000,000 

The Equitable Life Mortgage 
and Realty Investors 

Units Consisting of 

3,000,000 Shares of Beneficial Interest 

and 

$75,000,000 6%% Convertible Subordinated Debentures Due 1990 

These securities are being offered only in Units, each consisting of four Sham of Beneficial 
Interest, $1 par value, and $100 principal amount of Debentures, which may not be trans¬ 
ferred separately until a date (not later than January 27,1971) designated by the 1Vust» 


Goldman, Sacks & Co. 

Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. The First Boston Corporation Kuhn, Loeb ft Co. Laxard Freres ft Co. 
dnPont Glore Fergan Eastman Dillon, Union Securities ft Co. Hornblower ft Weeks-Hemphill, Noyes 

Incorporated 

Kidder, Peabody ft Co. Lodi, Rhoades ft Co. Paine, Webber, Jackson ft Curtis Smith, Barney ft Co. 

Incorporated Incorporated 

Stone ft Webster Securities Corporation Wertbeim ft Co. White, Weld ft Co. Dean Witter ft Co. 

Incorpor ate d 

Bacbe ft Co. Credit Lyonnais Kleinwort, Benson Paribas Corporation Reynolds ft Co. Bear, Stearns ft Co. 

In c or p ora t ed Corpor a tion Incorporated 

CBWL-Hayden, Stone Inc. Clark, Dodge ft Co. Dominick ft Dominick, Shelby Cnliom Daris ft Co. 

Incorporated Incorporated 

F. Eberstadt ft Co* Inc. Harris, Upham ft Co. E. F. Hatton ft Company Inc. 

In c orporated 

] W. E. Hatton ft Co. La d onbnrg, Tk a h na im ft Co. F. S, Moseley ft Co. John Nnveen ft Co. 

■(Lifutl. (Incorporated) 

r^per, Jaffray ft Hopwood R. W. Pressprkh ft Co. L F. Rothschild ft Co. Sbearsoa, Hammill ft Co. 

1 Incorporated Incorporated 

Skidds ft Company G. H. Walker ft Co. Wood, Strothers ft Winthrop Inc. 


November, 1970. 
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Going, going, Andes's gone 


them. If they survive, the rates they 
charge will have to rise dramatically, 
which will kill some cargoes, and in 
turn kill the cargo liners anyway. 

The cost of operating cargo liners 
is rising faster than shipping costs 
generally. They offer a unique flexi- 
bilitv of service, especially for smaller 
parcels, but attract high handling 
charges, which sometimes amount to 
half the total operating costs. This is 
one reason whv shipowners are switch* 
ing to containers. But container ships 
require a massive scale of investment, 
such as cannot be justified on mam of 
the developing countries' routes, 
furthermore, these nations have a high 
transport content in their export 
prices, and are unable to pass cost 
increases 011, since the prices of primary 
products reflect demand and supply on 
world markets, rather than current pro¬ 
duction costs. Recent freight cost 
increases, when passed on. are likely to 
add at least 5 per cent to developing 
countries' export prices. 

Traders who have refused to ship 
in bulk, such as tea growers, will now 
have to do so. This includes many 
trades which should have organised 
themselves to charter ships long ago. 
Whereas liner freight rates have risen 
bv more than half in the past 15 years, 
charter rates, except in the present 
boom, have fallen considerably. This 
need for chartering applies to industry 
in developed countries as well as the 
underdeveloped. 

Shipowner* must give more atten¬ 
tion to the type of vessel they should 
build, instead of sticking to the main 
types. Ships that carry their cargo in 
barges are becoming increasingly 
economic, especially where local ports 
do not have container facilities. Some 
ships will have to carry container 
cranes on board, as the Johnson Line 
is already doing. Another way of 
cutting handling costs is by increasing 
the amount of space available for 
manoeuvring on board. Shipowners 
used to allow for 40 cubic feet per 
ton of cargo, but some roll-on, roll-off 
ships now have joo cubic feet per ton. 
There is also plenty of scope for 
improving the old-fashioned general 
cargo liner, which is better than all 
other types of ship in nearly every 
respect except the vital one of hand¬ 
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ling charges. 

Lastly, the doubling of fuel charges 
this year, which shipowners expected 
to be permanent (previously they were 
in a privileged position), will have two 
effects on the type of ship built. It will 
make some faster ships uneconomic, 
such as the 33-knot vessels being built 
by Sealand, and intensify the search 
for alternatives to oil as a fuel. 

European steel ^ _ 

Cooling it— 
Russian style 

Paris 

The Russians are coming to Fos-sur- 
mer, the giant steel complex the French 
will build near Marseilles. Financing 
for what would be one of the world’s 
largest coastal steel works* (7.5 million 
tons of capacity by 1980) has just 
been arranged after long negotia¬ 
tions between steelmakers and the 
French government. Soviet participa¬ 
tion is guaranteed, though the precise 
details have \et to be worked out, 
after the French-Soviet protocol 
signed on November 12th committing 
both governments to “ assure full 
success" of the steel co-operative 
venture. 

For the Russians this represents a 
major breakthrough. In the first stages 
of construction they are expected to 
supply about $2 million worth of 
specialised blastfurnace cooling equip¬ 
ment, in which their technology is 
rated high. Soviet participation would 
increase as the plant expanded. This 
is one of the rare times when the 
Russians have sold high-technology 
goods to a western industrialised state. 

The French government has exerted 
a lot of pressure on the steelmakers 
to buy Russian, seeing this as an 
important step towards much larger 
trade exchanges between the two 
countries. Though the steelmakers were 
impressed by Russian advances in 
steelmaking technology, they insisted 
on getting long-term credits of the 
type the Russians get when thev buy 
western technology. That was finally 
agreed to bv the two governments. 
The steelmakers are worried about 
delivery schedules being met by the 
Russians, hut if, as it appears, the 
Soviet Union is out to make a show¬ 
piece at Fos these worries may be 
exaggerated. 

The $1.25 billion steel complex 
would be the nucleus of what the 
French hope to turn into the greatest 
industrial centre on Mediterranean. 
ICI’s projected petrochemical plant 
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would figure in the development. The 
steel works is to be constructed by the 
Society Lorraine de Laminage Continu 
(Sollac). Freely translated, the name 
means the Lorraine company which 
makes steel by the continuous rolling 
process, Sollac is owned by the major, 
newly rationalised steel group, Wendel- 
Sidelor. 

Nearly one-third of the cost of the 
project—$350 million—would come 
from public funds, according to the 
agreement reached between finance 
minister Valery Giscard d’Estaing and 
the steelmakers. The balance would be 
derived from self-retained earnings of 
the parent companies, some equity 
financing, and a large chunk of hank 
credits. Present plans are to get the 
first steel rolling by 1973, building up 
output to around 3 million tons a 
year by 1975. The project figures 
centrally in President Pompidou's 
designs for pepping up the French 
industrial sector over the next decade. 

Trade talks _ 

Sato is serious 

Both the American Administration and 
the Japanese government are doing 
their best to reach agreement on the 
limitation of Japan’s textile exports. 
The prime minister, Mr Eisaku Sato, 
is taking direct charge of the matter 
and is facing open revolt bv the textile 
industry’ and its supporters in the 
ruling Liberal Democratic party ; 
whether agreement will arrest 
America's protectionist legislation has 
yet to he seen (page 45). 

The industry is prepared to put up 
with restrictions for the two and a half 
years which are common ground 
between the two governments (give or 
take three months), but does not 
accept the principle of splitting woollen 
and man-made fibre exports into 
groups each with its own quota levels 
and permitted growth rate. The two 
negotiators, Japan’s Washington 
ambassador Mr Nobuhiko Ushida and 
White House aide Peter Flanigan, are 
settling the number of groups and items 
covered, presumably on the basis of a 
sector bv sector examination of import 
penetration. The industry wants aggre¬ 
gate controls and has threatened not 
to co-operate in any other sort of 
arrangement. In the last resort, the 
Bank of Japan as well as the ministry 
of international trade and industry 
have the weapons necessary to ensure 
compliance with any “voluntary'’ 
agreement, but the internal political 
ructions will be considerable. 
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Investment 


The Bank's not squeezing 


With Wall Street no help this week, 
British equities were left to flounder as 
best they might. In fact, as measured 
by the Financial Times industrial 
ordinary index, they dropped only a 
few more points on balance. That was 
fairly remarkable in the light of the 
extreme gloominess of much weekend 
press comment on both the outlook for 
the economy and the adequacy of the 
Government’s prescription for dealing 
with inflation. No doubt the day was 
saved by the publication on Monday 
of the unexpectedly good foreign trade 
returns for October. There was also 
the Prime Minister’s restatement of 
the Government’s strategy, given at the 
Lord Mayors banquet on Monday 
night. But this got another poor press, 
so probably the most that could be 
said was that the stock market was 
relieved that the domestic price spiral 
had not already begun to make 
appreciable inroads into the surplus on 
current transactions in the balance of 
payments. 

The other underpinning factor noted 
by brokers was that the index needed 
to go no lower in order to signal distress. 
Thursday afternoon’s index figure of 


330.1, in addition to being within 15 
points of the years low, has only been 
beaten on the down side a handful of 
times in the past three and a half years. 
The omens are hardly propitious for 
the Pilkington issue next week, much 
the biggest for some time (5.7 mn 
shares, or about 10% of the equity, to 
be offered at 34s). But the glass-maker’s 
foreign earnings must strike some 
people as an attraction. 

The gilt-edged market has been 
equally dull, though mostly from 
neglect. With £1,7 bn of stock coming 
up for redemption in the next 12 
months, the Bank of England appears 
to be more concerned to maintain a 
good market than to bring in the 
actively disinflationary monetary policy 
which economists say is needed. Some 
brokers even say that it is easy to sell 
large blocks of stock to the government 
broker, and not quite so easy to buy 
them back. Nevertheless, the market 
itself is not short of stock. With ner¬ 
vousness about inflation balanced by 
some confusion about the effects of 
falling international interest rates, there 
is not much conviction either way as to 
the direction in which gilt-edged prices 



will go. Logically, it should be down. 

This week business in gilts has been 
very slight, with perhaps some switching 
by the life funds from long-dated stocks 
to irredeemables. But traders are 
fundamentally bearish. Such trade as 
there is consists of small bear or bear¬ 
covering operations. The banks and 
discount houses have been selling gilts 
for some time now 1 ; the liquidity of 
British banks is therefore getting on 
for over 30%. 

On American exchanges, writes our 
Wall Street correspondent, investors 
appeared to be guided by an old adage : 
buy on rumour, sell on news (in this 
case of the General Motors settlement 
and the latest interest rate cuts). But, 
in fairness, the news did not come quite 
up to expectations. In addition, the 
widely-watched industrial production 
index fell 2.3% in October—the 
sharpest drop in 11 years—and not all 
of it traceable to the General Motors 
strike. As a result, the Dow Jones 
industrial average dropped 3%. to 
754.24 over the week to Wednesday's 
close. Some analysts on Wall Street 
believed that institutional buyers would 
opt out until it had fallen to the 710- 
720 range. 

Star (Great Britain) 

Canadian spread 

Star’s latest deal—if it goes through— 
looks a good one. The Trizec Corpora¬ 
tion, Star’s 60% -owned Canadian 
property company, is to take over 
Cummings Properties for $Can44 mn, 
nearly half in cash, a fifth in 7% 
convertible notes and the rest in 
Trizec paper. To maintain its control 
over Trizec, Star is subscribing for 
new shares and the cash will be used 
by Trizec for the Cummings purchase. 
In its turn, Star is raising $20 mn on 
the Eurodollar market. For a change, 
Star is making an acquisition without 
any direct dilution. 

The Cummings brothers, Robert and 
Jack, will become executive director 
of Trizec and Star and will run the 
North American operation. Trizec is 
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NORTH BROKEN Highlights of 

HILL LIMITED Annual Meetin s 


The Annuel Meeting of shareholders of North Broken Hitt Limited 
was held in Melbourne on October 29,1970 . The Chairman of Director?, 
Mr. M. L. Battttm,presided. 

Shareholders passed a resolution that the Authorised Capital of 
the Company be increased from thirty million dollars (A $30,000,000) 
to one hundred million dollars (A $100,000,000) by the creation of 
seventy million new shares of one dollar each thus clearing the way 
for directors to make a Bonus Issue of three fully paid $J shares for 
each ordinary share of $ l held by shareholders on November 6 t 1970. 
Highlights of Mr. Baillieu ’s address were: 

FINANCIAL 

The twelve monihs under review had been a record year for the 
Company. Metal prices had been very good and the net return from 
investments $518,000 better than the previous year. This result 
had been achieved after providing $3,900,000 for New South Wales 
Government Royalty, $2,520,000 for income tax on opeiations and 
$6,302,000 for wages and lead bonus of which approximately 
$1,300,000 was paid by employees as Income Tax. After costs which 
included $934,000 for exploration away from Broken Hill and all 
company charges, there was an operating profit of $5,109,000. 

Out of this operating profit, plus the investment income of $3,350,000, 
a total of $5,460,000 had been paid or provided for dividends, from 
which it may be assumed a further 30% would be paid by shareholders 
as taxation to the Commonwealth Government. In addition $1,285,000 
was paid Lo the South Australian Railways for the transportation 
of mine products. Directors regarded approximately half of this 
amount as a charge over and above a fair remuneration for services 
provided: in effect, a South Australian Government levy upon the 
Broken Hill Mining Industry. Demonstrating the magnitude of the 
contribution which the Company's operations made to the States of 
New South Wales and South Australia and to the Nation, it was pointed 
out that those Governments received over $10 million in respect of the 
year ended June 30, 1970, or 40% of the gross value of the Company's 
production at Broken Hill. 

EXPLORATION 

The most important exploration effort by the Company is directed 
at the Mine's extensive areas in the Broken Hill district. A further 
42,000 feet were drilled during the year and an exploratory shaft is 
being sunk at Silver Peak. 

The Company was also conducting an exploration campaign throughout 
Australia both on its own account and with associates. 

It is felt that, when history looks back on mining and its development 
in the 1960-70 decade, it will be seen to be an age not only of 
spectacular discoveries but, almost equally important, will appear 
the fact that a great demand for minerals world-wide prompted the 
efforts which led to the discoveries. 

INVESTMENTS 

The Company's investment income should grow substantially and 
could soon provide over 50% of its net income. 

• Alcoa of Australia Ltd., one of North Broken Hill's investments, 
earned a consolidated net profit of $10,400,000 in 1969, compared 
with $5,800,000 in 1968, and paid its first dividend. 

It is the largest integrated aluminium company in the Southern Hemi¬ 
sphere and is continuing to improve its position in the fast growing 
market for aluminium in Australia. It also plans a tremendous future for 
itself as an alumina producer. Development planned for the 70’s includes 


expansion of the Kwinana alumina refinery and the establishment of a 
second refinery at Pinjarra, Western Australia, with an initial capacity of 
420,000 metric tons. This will result in the Company becoming one of 
the major alumina producers of the world. 

• The Broken Hill Associated Smelters Pty. Ltd., one of North’s 
most important investments, had a satisfactory year, although produc¬ 
tion of zinc had suffered as a result of difficulties in rectifier equipment 
and transformers. These difficulties have been resolved and slag fuming 
and conversion of the resultant fume to electrolytic zinc is contributing 
significantly to the Company’s results. 

Its lead smelter operated without interruption and production of both 
lead and silver was higher than in the previous year. 

B.H.A.S.* wholly owned subsidiary, Kembla Coal & Coke Pty. Ltd., had 
a successful year and plans to double its output of coal by 1972. 

• Electrolytic Refining and Smelting Company of Australia Ltd. 
experienced lower earnings for the year ended June 30, 1970, but the 
dividend received by North would be unchanged. 

The Company has continued to develop its smelter and refinery at Port 
Kembla but rising labour costs have tended to offset savings expected 
from plant improvement. 

• Metal Manufactures Ltd. increased consolidated profits by 13.3% 
to $7,610,000 for the year ended December, 1969. North participated 
in a 1 for 5 bonus issue by Metal Manufactures. Notwithstanding the 
large decline in the price of copper and the adverse effects of strikes 
both at Port Kembla and Alexandria it is expected that the Company 
will have a satisfactory year and, by reason of new plant brought into 
operation during the year, will have appreciably strengthened its 
position in the industry. 

• North took up its entitlement to a 19y% interest in Kanmantoo 
Mines Ltd., formed to conduct an open-pit copper mining operation 
at Kanmantoo, South Australia, following success in exploration in the 
Commonwealth Wide Joint Venture. Production from the open-pit is 
planned at the rate of 750,000 tons of ore per annum over 8 years, with 
a head grade of 1% copper. Production of concentrate is scheduled 
to commence in the second half of 1971. 

LEAD AND ZINC 

The problems of the late I950’s in changing from organised buying 
and stockpile purchasing to open market trading have resulted in 
an appreciation in responsible quarters of the effect of intense 
competition for limited markets. It is hoped that the sense of reality and 
co-operation by major producers - which has prevailed since that time 
will continue in the future. The European statistical position for both 
lead and zinc appears satisfactory but stocks of lead are beginning to 
appear in the United States and the lead price in the U.S.A. has been 
reduced during the last six months from US 16.50 cents to US 14.50 
cents per pound. The situation is well appreciated by major producers 
and North's sales may not be as buoyant as in recent years. 

SILVER 

The price of silver, of which North is a large producer, has fluctuated 
over the last few years. However, it is felt that the future of silver 
as a contributor to the Company's earnings can be regarded 
optimistically. 

CONCLUSION 

The North Mine has large reserves of lead, zinc and silver—metals 
essential in the economies of modem developing countries—and in 
the long term these metals must maintain prices commensurate with 
the world economy. 
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Cummings brothers, R. and J.: Star assets 


heavily geared with short-term money, 
is in management rather than develop¬ 
ment, and is concentrated in the 
French-speaking areas. Cummings adds 
balance. One quarter of its $Can 
100 inn property portfolio consists of 
developments at cost and most of the 
$(*11170 inn debt is long term. 
Canadian property companies are not 
allowed to revalue their properties in 
the way that British companies are, 
and the net asset value per share of 
$Cani2£ is, therefore, at l>ook value. 
It compares with the issue price of 
$Cani;j when the company went 
public last February (70% of the shares 
are still in Cummings hands), and the 
purchase price of $Cani8. 

The market continues to have reser- 
\ations about Star, in spite of, or per¬ 
haps because of, the flow of deals and 
developments emanating from Gros- 
venor Street. In the past few months 
there have been announcements about 
14 one of the larger and more impor¬ 
tant ” office blocks outside London, in 
Leeds ; Australia's largest commercial 
development, in Melbourne ; one of the 
“ largest office developments ever 
undertaken in France/’ at Le Plessis 
Robinson, rivalled only by Star's 
redevelopment of a central site in Nice. 
This admirable enthusiasm and enter¬ 
prise has not yet convinced the sceptics, 
who reckon to have seen fast-growing, 
multi-national property development 
companies come a cropper before—like 
Mr William Zeckendorf’s Webb and 
Knapp and Mr Jack Cotton’s City 
Centre Properties. The sceptics may be 
proved wrong. In any case, there 
could perhaps be something to go for 
in the short term ; at 22s lod, die dis¬ 
count is a reasonable 25% of the fully 
diluted net asset value. But as has 
recently been shown, even the older 
and more staid .property companies 
seem able to bump net asset values up 
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by leaps and bounds—witness the 
revaluation of the Metropolitan Estates 
Property Corporation. 


Swinging from the 
rubber tree 

Plantation Holdings lost nothing from 
the shock of being bid for by Mr 
Reginald Rowland’s International 
Securities early last year. Since then, its 
Malaysian rubber income has increased 
from £430,000 to £750,000 in 1969. 
And diversification into Britain has 
brought in Charles Wright, a car 
number plate firm with 40% of the 
market, a finance company, Helmet, 
which began trading in July last year, 
and a scientific instruments group. 
Southern Instruments Holdings, which 
this week bought Shandon Scientific 
Industries from the Industrial and 
Commercial Finance Corporation. 

Southern Instruments Holdings 
(SIH) was itself 25% owned by ICFC, 
and the new deal increases the latter’s 
participation to 45?f>. With a turnover 
of £2^ nin, the company will l>e sub¬ 
stantial in a field of small specialist 
firms, and clearly the nursery of ICFC 
companies will provide further addi¬ 
tions in due time. Certainly executives 
within the company speak of this as 
only a matter of time, and despite the 
small scale of present profits (£96,000 
pre-tax for Southern, £75,000 for 
Shandon), expectations of £250,000 
for the current year are not thought 
unduly optimistic. 

For Plantation the vagaries of a vola¬ 
tile rubber price (poor this year) may 
mean little increase on last year's 
possibly exceptional figures. But the 
three major subsidiaries, Hills (Patents), 
Charles Wright, and Southern, should 
together produce something like 
£400,000. Considering that Hills only 
made £27,000 last year, and that the 
motor business has been in the 
doldrums, that looks a very respectable 
figure. It could mean group profits for 
the year of £1 mn or over, giving a 
projected p/e at 3s 4d of 7. The trouble 
is that until the diversification pro¬ 
gramme has come up with £300,000 
•more profits, reducing the rubber con¬ 
tribution to less than half, the stock 
will still be bought as a high (12% 
yield) income stock. So the p/e calcula¬ 
tion is probably a little academic. It 
should really be regarded as a rather 
interesting convertible stock. 
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Brooke Bond Liebig 

Fair do 


The extremes of Brooke Bond Liebig’s 
stock market fluctuations lielie its latter- 
day status as a weII-diversified food 
company. Apart from tea and coffee, 
its products include Oxo and Fray 
Bentos and, while the home market is 
still the largest single contributor to 
earnings, it has useful growth points in 
several parts of the world. They also 
fail to give full credit for a successful 
merger, the link up lietween Brooke 
Bond and Liebig in the first half of 
1968, the benefits of which had not 
been seen a year ago hut are now clearly 
visible in a 19% rise in pre-tax profits 
to £13.7 mn. 

The market began to get the mes¬ 
sage at the halfway vnark this past 
year, since when indeed the share price 
has beaten the index. At the moment 
this fails to appear on the yardstick of 
earnings multiples : the p/c is 12 on 
earnings of is 3d a share, against more 
like 14 for components of the Financial 
Times industrial ordinary index and 
the average food manufacturer, too. 
But this is only because earnings, fully 
diluted, have just been declared at 
13% higher than last time ; while 
simultaneously any inclination to adjust 
upwards has been discouraged by a 
bleak forecast for the current half-year 
(a decline in profits attributable to 
stiff competition in the domestic tea 
trade, rising costs, and high cattle 
prices in South America). 

In the next six months, however, 
the group expects “ a marked improve¬ 
ment.” The betting must also be that 
it is still a long way from the end of 
diversification, in particular the hunt¬ 
ing out of high margin variations on 
some old themes. On that reckoning 
the share price ought to be safely 
undeipinned at current levels. 
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Jessel Securities 

More for Oliver 

Despite its performance, Jessel 
Securities keeps running into resistance 
from institutional investors. Of course 
• it suffers from its industrial holding 
company image and, worse, from its 
securities dealing image. In bear 
markets investors are nervous of 
companies which could find themselves 
with a sudden disaster on their hands. 
But Jessel has grown up. Last year it 
earned £1.3 mn net, against a fore¬ 
cast £1 inn. And this included only 
three months of Falks and 5J months 
from Parnell Electrical Industries, the 
latter since sold to Jessel’s industrial 
associate, Leeds Assets. That brought 
in £2.2 mn in cash. As for Falks, bought 
expensively for £7.5 mn in March this 
year, £2$ mn has been released from 
the sale or expected sale of unwanted 
assets. The rump of the company, 
mainly Stoves (making gas cookers), 
should turn in £1 mn a year pre-tax. 
This would fall to £400,000 after 
financing the loan stock issued in the 
bid. An additional nine months of 
Falks therefore would raise net earn¬ 
ings by £130,000. 

In the past 2$ years, Jessel Securities 
has made four major acquisitions: 
France Fenwick (insurance and ship 
broking), Demerara (sugar), Stevinson 
Hardy (shipping and oil merchanting) 
and Falks (now mainly gas cooker 
manufacture). They cost £19.4 mn. 
But Mr Oliver Jessel claims to have 
liberated some £8 mn through cutting 
out unprofitable assets, leaving an 
investment of £11.4 mn currently 
earning profits at an annual rate of 
£3 mn. Interest charges on these deals 
total £700,000, and though there is a 
theoretical offset on the investment of 
cash raised, this will largely have gone 
into low yielding stocks. Jessel, after all, 
is interested in the poorly run asset 
situation. 

Another leg of the Jessel strategy 
appears to be to build up effective 
controlling stakes in associate com¬ 
panies. It controls 26% of Macowards, 
the Cardiff based retail stores group, 
40% of Leeds Assets into which the 
industrial interests of the group will be 
injected and which will be used as a 
take-over associate of the parent 
company, 22% of the controversial pop 
and film star company, Constellation 
Investments, 40% of Eastern Produce, 
a commodities and trading group, and 
of West Vlakfontein, whose 
decision to bid for the Corlett Drive 



property company has raised some 
eyebrows in South Africa. These, and 
the fully owned insurance and unit 
trust activities, make up a wide spread 
of interests. Consolidated, they would 
provide the external size which institu¬ 
tional investors are interested in. As 
it is, Jessel’s £12 mn market capitalisa¬ 
tion, while sufficiently large to make 
a market in 50,000 shares, is still not 
quite acceptable as a solid financial 
chip. Dealing profits, after all, did total 
£650,000. 

Last year earnings, excluding the 
deferred shares (because they are con¬ 
vertible in 1982 when London 
Indemnity should begin to pay 
dividends and so balance out dilution), 
doubled to 3s 7d. Including the 
deferred the figure is 2s 6d. On the 
latter basis, the stock at 31s 4d is on 
a p/e of 12^. Not much for a company 
whose purpose in life is to increase its 
share price. 

Commercial paper 

When the whistle 
blew 

An echo of the year’s liquidity troubles 
is being heard in $25 mn legal pro¬ 
ceedings against Gk>ldman, Sachs & 
Co, the well-respected Wall Street 
securities firm and foremost under¬ 
writer of short-term corporate 
promissory notes (the ubiquitous 
instrument known as commercial 
paper). The firm is being sued by 
Fundamental Investors, a large mutual 
fund, and four other companies in 
connection with its sale of commercial 
paper on behalf of the bankrupt Penn 
Central Transportation. 

The claimants, including an insurance 
subsidiary of American Express, are 
seeking to recover bn defaulted notes 


(of which, the mutual fund alone holds 
$20 mn) on the grounds that Gold¬ 
man, Sachs practised “fraud, decep¬ 
tion, concealment, suppression and 
false pretence ” in the sale of the 
paper: 

The securities firm refutes the 
charges. It said in a statement that 
while it regretted “ that anyone is 
facing a potential financial loss as a 
result of unforeseen circumstances,” 
it believed the action had c< no basis in 
fact ” and would be resisted 
“ vigorously.” It added that through¬ 
out the period it was offering the Penn 
Central notes it was “confident that 
the company was creditworthy.” 

Penn Central Transportation de¬ 
faulted on more than $80 mn of its 
commercial paper last June when its 
efforts to refinance its obligations 
failed and it was obliged to file for 
reorganisation under the bankruptcy 
law. Although the collapse has 
triggered a great deal of litigation, the 
Fundamental Investors’ action is 
believed to be the first to be related 
to commercial paper. The effect on 
this market has already been profound 
—no less than a 15% decline in the 
amount of commercial paper in use 
over the past five months. Neverthe¬ 
less, there were still some $34 bn in 
corporate IOUs outstanding at the 
end of October, compared with some 
$20 bn at the start of 1969. About 
a third of it is sold by dealers on 
behalf of manufacturing, railroad and 
utility companies as well as small loan 
companies. But most continues to be 
placed directly by large finance 
companies and, more recently, by 
banking organisations as well. Com¬ 
mercial paper as a rule is not issued for 
longer than 270 days. Accordingly, 
full disclosure provisions requiring 
registration with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission do not apply. 

amon Press 

Bid up, Mr Maxwell 

Leaaco has, with the consent of 
Pergamon, the takeover panel, and the 
institutional shareholders with whom 
it agreed to make a bid for the 
company within two months of the 
Price Waterhouse report, withdrawn 
from the fray and cut its losses. By how 
much will be of great interest to Leasco 
shareholders who have seen their 
shares come down from $57 in last 
year’s heyday to the piesent $10, and 
who appreciate that the 38% invest¬ 
ment in Pergamon is in the balance 
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sheet at $23.5 mn, or nearly 10% of 
the net assets. They will probably find 
out in a month when Leasco’s profit 
for the year to September is published ; 
at the third quarter stage, earnings 
were $1.38 per share compared to last 
year’s $2^3, 

They may have to wait rather longer. 
It is impossible to value Pergamon 
until the outstanding disputes between 
the company and Mr Robert Maxwell 
are settled. Leasco must have decided 
that there would be a greater chance 
of settlement once its back was turned. 
Leasco could have made a nominal bid 
—but this might have involved it in 
further losses. 

On a balance sheet basis, Pergamon 
is worth at most about £1.2 
mn. The revised accounts for last year 
show net assets of £2.5 mn at 
September, 1969. The loss for the year 
to September, 1970, is £1.3 mn. Chief 
among worriers must be the National 
Westminster bank. It has been fuelling 
the overdraft which already stood at 
£3.3 mn in the 1969 accounts. The 
threat of bankruptcy is real. It is, 
therefore, very' much in the interest of 
Mr Maxwell, who still owns 27% of 
the company, to come to terms over 
Maxwell Scientific International and 
the American subsidiary, Pergamon 
Press Inc, over which British Peiga- 
mon has not been able to establish 
control. 

One solution would be for him to 
make a cash bid for his old company 
at the 1 os to 12s he was expecting 
Leasco to bid. All the areas under 
dispute relate to Pergamon claims and 
profits arising from trading with com¬ 
panies under Mr Maxwell’s de facto 
or de jure control. However, being 
realistic, it is unlikely that Mr Maxwell 
could raise the £5 mn or so necessary 
and further money to fund the short¬ 
term debt. 

Investors Overseas Se rvices _ 

Grappling _ 

Since he became president and chief 
executive of Investors Overseas Services 
last month, Mr Robert Slater has wisely 
kept his own counsel. Mere bromides 
are not going to improve the situation 
now, so there would be no point in 
talking for its own sake. Stull, with 
the share price slipping from bad to 
worse (to $1.30 against the year’s high 
of more than $13), the case for report¬ 
ing material changes as soon as they 
oeeur does not need to be argued, 
eHtyier. '■* v * ‘ 

/Fhih impression has begun to get 
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Slater: a matter of backing 


about that Mr Slater has the reforming 
zeal to want to make drastic alterations 
to the structure and mode of operation 
of the group. Already he has set up 
a so-called office of the president, 
which, hopefully, should help to con¬ 
centrate authority in the hands of the 
chief executive. Other fundamentals 
might include: resumption of talks 
with the Securities and Exchange Com¬ 
mission in a bid to open up the 
American market ; modification of the 
stock option system of rewarding 
salesmen, at the, same time breathing 
some enthusiasm into the sales force 
again ; lightening the existing burden 
of debt, possibly by hiving off certain 
assets ; getting rid of the controversial 
Arctic oil rights ; re-registering some 
or all of the offshore funds in Europe 
to blunt the criticism that they are 
unregulated ; subscribing to a code of 
conduct for international fund manage¬ 
ment and to a panel that would 
provide surveillance ; and/or arranging 
for custodian banks to keep tabs on 
the holdings of the several funds. 

The main difficulty about being 
impressed by all this, apart from the 
quite reasonable fear that it may come 
too late to save a sinking ship, is that 
nobody yet knows how much of it Mr 
Slater will be able to pull off. It is 
a question of where the real power 
lies as between Mr Bernard Cornfeld, 
much the biggest shareholder and a 
member of the executive committee of 
the board, Mr Robert Vesco, the major 
creditor who has a big say over 
development plans through representa¬ 
tion on the specially constituted finance 
committee ; and the board itself, which 
its critics have described as being com¬ 
posed of men of straw, but which 
none the less proved capable of assert* 
ing itself over Mr Cornfeld while Sir 
Eric Wyndham White was chief exe¬ 
cutive (he is still Chairman). 

It is one thin$ for Mr Slater to 
propose to be his own man ; it is 
another whether he will be allowed to 
be. It has yet to be explained how 
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and why he came to IOS, at the age 
of 54 and having parted company a 
year earlier from John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance, of which he 
had been chief executive. Quite pos¬ 
sibly it is now as much Mr . Slater’s 
priority as it has ever been anybody 
else’s to introduce new capital (not 
implying that it would be his own) to 
ensure support for the needed reforms. 
It could be a compensation of the 
dwindling market capitalisation that 
this could prove easier to accomplish. 

Inflation _ 

Unbalanced 
sheets _ 

Replacement cost accounting, or some¬ 
thing akin to it, is practised by 
only 9 out of 300 major companies 
covered in a recent survey, which is 
becoming a serious matter for inves¬ 
tors. To all outward appearances, 
company profits have been rising 
faster than the rate of inflation, but 
increasingly, the real position is 
masked by conventional accounting 
methods. Balance sheets record historic 
costs, but the cost of replacing assets 
on them is continually increasing, 
spurred on by inflation. Unless 
accounts reflect (a) the expected cost 
of replacing assets and (b) gains and 
losses of holding liabilities and assets 
in money form, then they are at the 
very least unhelpful, and in some 
cases something much worse. The next 
big accounting poser is going to be 
how to deal with this. 

The companies that are now using 
replacement cost accounting add some¬ 
thing on to normal depreciation to 
cover what is likely to be the 
price of replacements, when replace¬ 
ment time comes around. Some deduct 
this little bit extra before striking 
profits, and thus decrease earnings per 
share; the rest appropriate it below the 
line, but in a special reserve to make 
it clear to shareholders that it is not 
available for distribution. As a guide 
as to how much extra to set aside 
they may jise the catalogue prices of 
their capital equipment suppliers, or 
the retail price index. Thus they are 
prudently ensuring that resources 
needed for producing future profits are 
kept in the business, and not given 
away to shareholders. By this yard¬ 
stick most British, and for that matter 
world, companies are not prudent 
enough. Notable exceptions are Shell 
and Philips. 

Price level accounting is different 



In the limousine clots—Triumph t$oo 


Triumph have another success off their hands: Newlriumph 150a 


You’ll be hearing people talking soon about 
the ‘1J litre limousine’. 

It’s the new Triumph 1500. Developed 
irom Triumph’s biggest success—the 1300. 

Inside its new, svelte shape you get all the 
generous, spacious advantages of limousine- 
type comfort. 

Yet, when it comes to parking, you aren’t 
stuck with unmanageable length. 

The wide seats are every bit as comfort¬ 
able as they look. And they stay that way 
throughout the longest journeys. 

A simple, column-mounted clamp makes 
steering wheel adjustments quick and easy, 
which in combination with a possible 81 driv¬ 
ing seat positions, makes the 1500 the nearest 
you’ll get to a made to measure car. 

The plug-in box which anchors the seat 
j*lts is so convenient and comfortable even 
hardened harness-haters will be converted. 


The 1500 ’s controls require no more 
effort than finger-flexing, even when belted- 
in. Instrumentation, which includes the 
Triumph 8 -light warning system, on a non¬ 
reflecting fascia is easy to read at all times. 

There’s a new ‘dial your lights' switch on 
the column. And only the British weather can 
rival the permutations of‘climate’ available to 
you from the heating and ventilation system. 

Walnut veneered door cappings, deep- 
pile carpet, arm-rests on all doors and in the 
centre of the rear seat, cigar lighter, and 
courtesy lights that operate on all four doors, 
are some of the limousine-type refinements 
that put the Triumph 1500 ahead of its class. 

On the open road, you’ll find die 1500 
eagerly responsive, and in town traffic elegant¬ 
ly nimble. 0-50 takes 12.5 seconds, 30-50 in 
top takes xi.3 seconds. 

Frontwheeldriveplussophisticatedfront 


suspension is the secret of its super-stability 
when cornering. At the rear, a newly developed 
4-link suspension system is coupled with a 
tubular beam axle. 

Brakes (discs at the front and self-adjust- 
ingdrumsattherear)are servo-assisted. So you 
can be very sure of the stopping power under 
your foot. 

If you fancy running a limousine, with¬ 
out limousine-size penalties, runyour eye over 
the Triumph 1500 this week. 

Initial demand for the Triumph 1500 is 
bound to exceed supply, so the wisest move 
you can make is to order early. 

Thepriceis£i,ii36s.5d.(£i,ii3*32)ex- 
works including purchase tax. 
Standard-Triumph Sales Ltd, 

Coventry. Tel: 020 3-75511, 

U^pvtiniilMtteoAnlMwont 







UOP IS WINNING ns WINGS WITH THE AIRLINES. 



Who do the major airlin 
to help them with the can 
feeding: of millions of pass. 
Universal Oil Products Coi 
UOP’s Skygalley* kitche. 
Skychair T seats are found < 
type of major aircraft, inc 
spectacular 747. And after 
UOP will be engineering f< 
supersonic transports. 

UOP Aerospace enginee 
experts in weight/design/ 
ratios. Within a decade th< 
earned for the company a 
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and more thorough-going. The aim is 
to convert all assets and liabilities from 
historic into current pounds. The bur¬ 
den of overdraft and long term debt 
at the end of the year of inflation is 
less than at the beginning ; but chsh 
in hand is worth less, too. After con¬ 
version the highly geared company 
should show a plus after adjustments, 
reflected by an increase in the share¬ 
holders’ equity value. 

The theoretical and practical diffi¬ 
culties of this sort of accounting are 
great and much basic research has to 
be completed first. The Institute of 
Chartered Accountants in England and 
Wales has this near the bottom of its 
list of 20 topics under examination. 
Most companies find it too esoteric to 
bother about. 

There is another possible solution : 
to produce radicalK different 
accounts which deal only in cash flows, 
and are therefore automatically’ infla¬ 
tion adjusted—the sort of accounts 
produced by the Government depart¬ 
ments. But this is a step back and loses 
in usefulness what is gained in cer¬ 
tainty At current rates of inflation, 
the problem is becoming urgent. 


Bahamas 


Look before you 

fiy 

Property salesmen have a. licence to 
print sunshine, especially if their 
clients are several thousand miles from 
the property for sale. At first sight 
therefore anything that tempts the 
purchaser to see for himself before he 


BUSINESS : INVESTMENT 

signs a contract is welcome : such as 
the full-page advertisement in the 
Sunday Times last week proclaiming 
“ how to see Treasure Cay for yourself 
—at our expense.” Unfortunately it is 
not quite so simple. 

Treasure Cay is in the Bahamas, 
where the tourist season is just begin¬ 
ning. Englishmen taken by property 
companies to the Bahamas in the winter 
sometimes find ^it hard to keep their 
objectivity about land investment. 
In this case that could be whether or 
not they will have read the full details 
of the Treasure Cay advertisement, 
which points out that if you do not 
buy you are billed for £175. This, how¬ 
ever, is the natural and normal practice 
of Bahamas property groups ; no sale, 
no ticket. 

The men who started Treasure Cay 
swam ashore when they , first visited 
the island, and now there are two 
airstrips. They ran into financing prob¬ 
lems, and sold out to Deltec Banking, 
which has poured in a great deal of 
finance, helped by hazards, Guinness 
Mahon, and Morgan Grenfell. As the 
advertisement says, these merchant 
banks hold interests on behalf of 
clients. But, as one of them explained, 
it has had the benefit of buying the 
land in bulk. It might not have 
purchased it otherwise. By the time 
the land has been split up into the 
small parcels the readers of last 
Sunday’s advertisement would be 
likelv to buy, there has been a big 
retail mark-up, and the investment 
could be a lot less attractive. The truth 
is that there is a drive to expand sales, 
and Mr Bill Hurlock, who had had 
great success in selling Great Harbour 
Cay for Roberts Realty, has been 
brought in to do some professional 
marketing. 
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Nomura Securities 

How does your 
broker rate ? 

Tokyo 

The foreign fund managers who have 
been trooping to Tokyo lately 
have largely been looked after and 
escorted about by one or other of 
Japan’s Big Four securities companies. 
For many it is the first time they have 
been face to face with publicly quoted 
stockbrokers—something of a tempta¬ 
tion to turn their attention from indus¬ 
trial companies to the affairs of their 
prosperous hosts. One of these, Nomura 
Securities, recently produced its 
results : middling to fair, with adjusted 
earnings up 3% to Y30. The attraction, 
if any, is in the p/e, a seemingly rock- 
bottom 6 at the midweek price of Y181. 

The results, covering the year to 
September, encompass a number of 
significant changes, though in aggre¬ 
gate operating income is little different 
at Y45.6 bn ($128 inn), a yardstick 
by which Nomura is about a quarter 
the size of Merrill Lynch (with opera¬ 
ting income running at an annual rate 
of $442 inn). Underwriting and other 
new issue commissions were up by more 
than Y3 bn from the 1969 total of 
Y7 bn ; but there was also a 12.7% 
leap in general and administrative 
expenses to Y25.5 bn. This is partly 
explained by a change in accounting 
practice and by expenses connected 
with two big Uni vac computers, 
needed as they may be by Japan’s 
largest broking-cum-underwriting-cum- 
jobbing-cum-investment-trust-managing 
house, with over 5,000 employees. The 
main source of income is brokerage 
commissions, worth an annual Y29 bn. 

Nomura, in fact, has not looked too 
beautiful in the eyes of local investors, 
whose selling has accounted for much 
of the 20% fall in the stock in the past 
six months. There is no longer the 
prospect of the kind of giant leap in 
earnings which occurred between 1965 
and 1966 and again between 1967 and 
1968—with another comfortable rise in 
1969. This year there should be some 
all round increases, provided, in respect 
of brokerage, that turnover on the 
Tokyo market stays near an average of 
150 mn shares a day. There are not 
expected to be large rises in earnings, 
however—even now that depreciation 
on the computers is tailing off a little. 
Tfhis is a good reason why, to Japanese 
{investors at any rate, Nomura and 
other security houses do ‘ not look 
dazzlingly cheap. 


Key indicators: world bourses 


London 

Confused 

unhappy. 


and 


New York 
Anti-climactic 
selling 
continues. 

Milan 

Touching a new 
low ahead of 
brokers' 8-day 
strike. 


Stock price indices 


Percentage change on 



Nov 

18 

1970 

high 

low 

one 

week 

one 

month 

one 

year 

record 

high 

London 

331.6 

423.4 

315.6 

- 1.8 

-10.2 

-15.3 

-36.6 

New York 764.2 

811.3 

631.1 

- 3.2 

- 0.7 

-10.2 

-24.2 

prance 

74.2 

86.1 

70.6 

n/a 

- 1.2 

- 6.0 

-13.8 

Germany 

• 

129.5 

94.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Holland 

117.1 

133.8 

108.3 

- 0.8 

- 5.8 

- 7.1 

-12.4 

Italy ' 

57.8 

76.4 

66.8 

- 1.6 

- s:9 

-21.5 

-60.4 

Canada 

166.2 

186.9 

142.2 

- 1,1 

- 1.8 

-12.2 

-193 

Belgium 

89.7 

92.9 

84.5 

n/a 

- 1.4 

- 3:7 

-16* 

Australia 

526.7 

663.5 

474.0 

+ 1.3 

- 6.1 

-12.9 

—203 

SwCdon 

246.3 

337.0 

231.1 

- 2.2 

+ 2.8 . 

-253 

-34.4 

Japan 

164.0 

185.7 

148.8 

- 14) 

* 0.6 

- 7 .3 

-17,1 


Stock prices and yields are on pages 113 and JW 
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RCM review 


The following are extracts from the annual 
statement to shareholders, dated October 23.1970. 
by the Chairman of Roan Consolidated Mines 
Limited. Mr. A. S. Sardanis. 

This statement accompanies the 1970 report and accounts 
of Roan Consolidated Mines Limited. It marks an 
historic landmark in the development of the Zambian 
copper mining industry, and it covers a period in which 
control over the exploitation of the nation's most 
valuable natural resource passed from the hands of the 
private companies which developed the industry into the 
control of the Government of the Republic of Zambia. 
Tragically, it must also record the worst disaster ever to 
afflict the Zambian copper mining industry in more than 
forty years of its existence. 

In the early hours of the morning ot Friday. September 25. 
a massive cave-in occurred in the underground workings 
of Mufulira mine in the area of the Selkirk and Peterson 
shafts. With terrible speed and effect, over a million 
tonnes of sand, mud and water engulfed a large part of 
the mine. 

Despite the efforts of skilled and courageous rescue 
teams from all over the Copperbelt. the last hopes of 
saving 89 men known to be missing were abandoned on 
Sunday. September 27. 

On behalf of the employees, directors, and myself. I 
offer sincere condolences to the families of the victims. 
Change of ownership. In his address to the National 
Council of the United National Independence Party at 
Mulungushi in April 1968, His Excellency the President, 

Or. K. D. Kaunda, laid the foundations of the 'economic 
revolution' in Zambia, of which the changes in the 
ownership of the mining industry from a central part. 

The 'Mulungushi Reforms', as it has come to be widely 
known, invited 24 companies to offer 51 per cent of their' 
shares to the State. This set the pattern of ownership 
later to be applied to the mining industry. The Industrial 
Development Corporation of Zambia Limited, which 
since Independence in 1964 had played a leading part in 
the development of certain basic industries which were 
an integral part of the First National Development Plan, 
was charged with rationalizing and directing the new 
companies. 

On August 11.1969, in a speech to the National Council of 
the United National Independence Party at Matero Hall. 
Lusaka (the 'Matero Reforms'), His Excellency 
annuunced further measures "to give the people of 
Zambia greater control of their economy and to give 
effect to the nation's determination to become truly 
independent". 

Of these, the most important relating to the mining 
industry were:- 

(a) A proclamation that all rights of ownership or partial 
ownership of minerals must revert to the State, and the 
introduction of mining leases of up to 25 years for 
existing mines, and a system of prospecting and 
exploration licences which carries definite development 
programme obligations. 

(b) The cancellation of the royalty and export tax system 
based on the selling price of copper on the London * 

Metal Exchange. 

{c) The introduction of a mineral tax. assessable at the > 
of 51 per cent of taxable profits. 


(d) An invitation to the owners of the operating mines to 
offer 51 per cent of their shares to the State at a fair 
value based on book value. 

On October 18.1969, His Excellency was able to report 
that fundamental agreement had been reached in 
principle on the method and terms of payment, the 
reorganization of the mining companies, and the 
arrangements for management and consultancy, sales and 
marketing contracts. It was further agreed that when 
these arrangements had been completed in detail they 
would become effective from January 1,1970. A formal 
agreement embodying the main conditions was signed on 
December 24.1969. 

On January 29.1970. His Excellency the President 
announced the creation of a new State company. 

'Zambia Industrial and Mining Corporation Limited' 
(ZIMCO), of which he himself would become chairman. 

The Industrial Development Corporation of Zambia 
Limited was to continue to hold the State's industrial 
investment, but was to be renamed Indeco Limited and 
would become a wholly-owned subsidiary of ZIMCO. The 
mining investment would be administered by another new 
ZIMCO subsidiary to be called Mindeco Limited which 
would hold 51 per cent of the shares of the mining 
companies and the options to participate attaching to new 
prospecting licences. 

On March 6,1970. Roan Selection Trust Limited (RST) 
and American Metal Climax, Inc. (Amax) announced that 
an agreement in principle had been reached between the 
two groups for a reorganization of RST involving an 
amalgamation of Amax, which owned about 42.3 per 
cent of the RST share capital, with part of the RST 
group. Proposals covering this agreement and the 
acquisition of a majority interest in the operating 
companies by the Government of Zambia were approved at 
meetings of RST shareholders on August 6. and confirmed 
by the High Court for Zambia on August 14.1970. On 
the following day, the agreements became legally 
effective. 

The operating companies have been formed into a single 
company (Roan Consolidated Mines Limited) of which 
Mindeco Limited holds 51 per cent. Anglo American 
Corporation holds 12.25 per cent through ZarabiaXepper 
Investments Limited, RST International, Inc. (a wholly- 
owned subsidiary of Amax) holds 20 per cent, and 
16.75 per cent is held by the public. 

OPERATING RESULTS 

Production. Finished production in the year ended 
June 30,1970. was 342 663 tonnes (metric tons of 
2204*.6 lb), which was 8 686 tonnes more than in the 
previous year. This total included about 21 000 tonnes of 
copper produced from thejremainder’of the concentrates 
stock piled during the fuel shortages of 1966-67. 

New production from individual mines was as follows: 
Mufulira 166 262 tonnes; Luanshya 101 864 tonnai ; 
Chibuluma 24 973 tonnes; Chambishi 24.412 tonnes and 
Kdlengwa 4154 tonnes. 

Silas. Deliveries to customers were without intirroption 
during the year, and sales increased liy 18 883 tonnes to 
355 428 tonnes. The price realized averaged K1129.39 
per tonne. 

Financial. The.amalgamation of the mine auratuig 


companies into Roan Consolidated Mines Limited 
(previously Mufulira Copper Mines Limited) and the 
Government's 51 per cent share in the profits of RCM 
were made effective from January 1,1970. 

The financial year of RCM will be July to June and the 
accounts accompanying this statement have therefore 
been prepared to cover the six-month period January 1 to 
June 30,1970. 

The net after-tax profit of the company for the six-month 
period amounted to K39 million. Out of this the board 
declared a dividend in respect of the March quarter of 
K0.90 gross per share (K0.495 net) costing K15 million. 
The Mufulira mine disaster will have a serious effect 
upon the production and earnings of the company in the 
current financial year. A dividend in respect of the June 
quarter’s results would normally have been declared at 
the board meeting held on October 8. but the board 
considered that until the full effects.could be more 
accurately determined than was possible at that time it 
was inappropriate to declare a dividend. As more 
information becomes available on the costs of 
rehabilitating the mine and the duration of loss of 
production, the board will review the matter and an 
announcement will be made to shareholders. 

An amount of K245.000 has been transferred to debenture 
stock redemption reserve in accordance with the provisions 
of the debenture stock trust deed and the balance of K23.5 
million is being carried forward as unappropriated profit 
pending review by the board as already mentioned. 

COPPER MARKET 

Following the Mufulira disaster it was necessary to 
declare force ma/eure on all our sales contracts. A 
run-down of our process and pipeline stocks is enabling 
us to moot October commitments, but for the rest of the 
year deliveries will have to be severely curtailed. Our 
sales for 1971 will have to be reduced to an initial rate of 
about 18 000 tonnes per month, at least for the first few 
months, compared with 29 000 tonnes which we had 
hoped to achieve. 

DEVELOPMENT AND EXPLORATION 

Mufulira. The disaster which struck Mufulira Oivision on 
September 25 is now tbe subject «f a Commission of 
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Inquiry appointed by His Excellency the President of 
Zambia. The terms of reference of this Commission are to 
inquire into the events and circumstances at the mine 
prior to the accident; to establish the facts as they 
happened on the morning of the disaster and identify the 
causes of the cave-in; and to make recommendations bn 
the future working at Mufulira and other mines with a 
view to avoiding similar disasters. 

The in rush of mud appears to have occurred 
simultaneously through several openings on and between 
the 1650 and 1 BOO levels and was preceded, according to 
survivors, by a strong rush of air. Thousands of metres of 
haulages, cross cuts, ramp raises and two of the three 
inclined Peterson shafts were blocked or partly blocked by 
tailings, rocks and other debris. 

It is estimated that it will take several months to clear up 
the mine and more than a year to gradually return to full 
production, depending on the actual damage caused to 
equipment, installations and workings, which is not yet 
known. 

First production on any scale will come with the 
commissioning of the new rock winder that was in the 
process of being installed in Pram shaft at the western 
end of the mine as part of the overall expansion scheme. 
This will have a capacity of 200 000 tonnes per month 
(compared with 620 000 tonnes per month for the whole 
mine at the time of the disaster) and should be ready by 
mid-November Every effort is being made to prepare 
extra stope faces in this part of the mine to use this 
hoisting capacity to the full. 

While the work of recovery continues to be the first 
priority at Mufulira, every effort will be made to complete 
the plant additions and modifications which form part of 
the programme announced in May 1967, for an increase in 
capacity of 25 000 tonnes to a total of 190 000 tonnes. 

This extension was scheduled to be completed by 1971, 
but it is inevitable now that there will be delays of 
uncertain duration in bringing it into full use. 

Luanshya. Luanshya, the oldest operating mine on the 
Copperbelt, has milled 150 million tonnes of ore and 
produced 3 million tonnes of copper in its 40 year history. 
As the orebody is further depleted, it is planned to 
supplement production with ore from Baluba. which has 
ore reserves of 65.8 millionjbnnes at 2.71 per cent 
copper. Baluba. which is only a few kilometres from 
Luanshya, is not at present part cf RCM, but it is expected 
that negotiations will soon take place with RST with a 
view to its acquisition. Baluba should be in production 
during 1973. and combined production from the two mines 
would rise to 120 000 tonnes a year. 

Chibuluma. Chibuluma mine, Chambishi mine and 
Kalengwa mine are now included in the Chibuluma 
Division of RCM. 

At Chibuluma, the changeover to mechanized mining 
methods in the Norrie shaft section was introduced 
according to plan and extraction by trackless methods 



began in the second quarter of the year. 

Plans are not yet complete, but it is expected that the 
board will soon consider a proposal to double the output 
from Chambishi by the early part of T973. 

At Kalengwa, with the completion of the new road from 
the Copperbelt, full-scale production has started and fs 
now running at an annual rate of about 13 000 tonnes. 
Construction of the concentrator is well advanced and 
should be in operation in 1971. when it is planned to 
increase the annual production to about 17 000 tonnes. 
Exploration. In addition to the mining leases at the 
operating mines mentioned above. RCM has acquired 
since the beginning of 1970 a prospecting area of 
456 000 hectares adjacent to Kalengwa mine, and 
twelve exploration areas, eight of which are on the 
Copperbelt, and four near Kalengwa. In August, the 
board approved a capital expenditure of K1.4 million for 
the further exploration of these areas. 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 

There have been only minor interruptions of work from 
industrial disputes over the past 12 months, and indeed 
since January 1.1970 lost time maybe expressed at the 
remarkably low level of less than one-thousandth part of 
one per cent. Another industrial relations indicator is that 
the annual turnover of employees on local conditions is 
less than 4 per cent. The annual rate for expatriates since 
January 1.1970 is 24 per cent. 

CONCLUSION 

The year under review has been one of profound 
significance to Zambia and its mining industry and but for 
the tragedy at Mufulira we would look back on it with a 
sense of satisfaction and of achievement. 

The prospects for the coming year are unfortunately not so 



bright. The price of copper is unlikely to reach the levels it 
did during the year under review. In fact, it is almost 
certain to remain at substantially lower levels. The loss 
of the Mufulira production is bound tq have a severe effect 
on the finances of the company. 

The importance of mineral production to the welfare of 
Zambia places upon us a heavy responsibility, and the 
serious loss of production we are now enduring only 
emphasizes it. In the face of this responsibility we are 
bound to continue to devote special attention to the 
problems of rising costs. Not all these are entirely within 
our own ability to control, but there must be 
unremitting effort to ensure that they rise as slowly as 
possible. At the same time we shall be looking into the 
possibility of making up at least part of the Mufulira lost 
production through increases in our other mines. This will 
go a little way towards ameliorating the financial blow 
the company has suffered as a result of the disaster. 

I would have liked to have been able to make a more 
accurate assessment of our financial prospects, 
particularly in view of the comments in the Press 
connecting our earnings with the ability of the Zambia 
Industrial and Mining Corporation Limited (ZIMCO) to 
meet its bond repayments. Unfortunately, it is too early 
after the disaster to be more specific but I feel confident 
that our earnings will provide ZIMCO with sufficient 
funds to meet its bond repayments and it will not therefore 
need to look for finance from other sources as the 
pessimists imply. 

In conclusion, let me say once again how deeply I regret 
the unprecedented tragedy which has marred our entry 
into this new era in the history of the Zambian mining 
industry. To the restoration of those losses which can be 
made good, we must now devote our energy and 
resources. 

Roan Consolidated Mines Limited is incorporated in 
Zambia. Copies of the full text of the Chairman’s 
statement, together with copies of the annual report 
and accounts, can be obtained from its London 
representatives, the Secretary, RST International 
Metals Limited, One Noble Street, London, E.C 2. 
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Manufacturers Hanover Trust Company 

has acquired 

Banque d’Escompte et de Travaux 


The undersigned assisted in the negotiations leading to this transaction. 


The First Boston Corporation 

November IJ, W70 


Peterbroeck, Van Campenhout & Cie 


SMITHS INDUSTRIES 

1870 


Results for the year ended 1 August 1970: 
Turnover 

Trading Profit before Interest Payable 
Net Profit before Tax 
Net Profit after Tax 


1369 

£66,900,000 

£5,578,000 

£4,760,000 

£2,604,000 


1870 

£72,950,000 

£5,231,000 

£4,162,000 

£2,377,000 


Of the fourteen principal trading activities of Smiths Industries in the U.K. and overseas, 
eleven achieved improvements in both turnover and trading profit in 1969/70. The low profit 
derived from the supply of original equipment to the motor industry in the U.K. was the main 
adverse factor during the year. 


Details are contained in the Report and Accounts for 1970, copies of which may be obtained 
from The Secretary:— , 


SMITHS INDUSTRIES LIMITED 

CRICKLEWOOD LONDON NWS SJN 




TMf QUEfNSMNMDTO 
INDUSTRY INI 1H’ 1M* 


MANUFACTURERS OF VEHICLE, AVIONICS, MARINE, MEDICAL, SUILDtNO, AIR MOVING, # HYDRAULIC EQUIPMENT; CLOCKS, WATCHES, CAR 
Rmqii APPLIANCE CONTROLS, CERAMICS A INDUSTRIAL INSTRUMENTS. PIS^SUTOR^AND RETAILERS OF MOTOR PARTS A ACCESSORIES. 
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G. A. KERANIS S.A. 

39 Athens Street, Piraeus, Greece 
Cigarette Manufacturers 
Established 1926 

34th Balance Sheet at 31st December, 1969 
ASSETS 

I 'FIXED ASSETS Dr. Dr. 

Buildings, equipment, 
etc. 152.707.835.— 

Other fixed assets 8.839.739,60 

- 161.547.574,60 

II CURRENT 

Raw material, materials 553.501.467,90 
Inventory 17.922.987/25 

Accounts receivable 83.656.970,80 

- 655.081.425,95 

III LIQUID ASSETS 

Cash 9.676.695,60 


LIABILITIES 
I Capital and Reserves 
II Liabilities 
Long-term 
Short-term 

Balance brought forward 


826.305.696,15 


a *593*497» I1 

153178 . 776,45 

413.760.672,80 

16 . 535,90 


826.305.696,15 


INCOME STATEMENT 

Sales 1.979.642.658,25 

Cost of goods sold, and expenditure 1.912.466.576,10 


Profit 


67.176.082*13 


NMA COMPANY 
OF NEW ZEALAND 

Extracts from the circulated 
review by Mr J. M. Ritchie, 
the Chairman : 

Due mainly to a reduction 
in sheep numbers in the 
autumn of 1969, but accen¬ 
tuated by drought, wool 
production fell by 1.2% to 
723.1 million tbs. A drop 'in 
the average weight of lambs 
over the 1969/70 season has 
more than offset an increase in 
killings. However, beef produc¬ 
tion shows a substantial 
increase. With an increased 
turnover and high prices in all 
classes of livestock, commission 
earnings improved, while there 
was a substantial increase in 
sales of general farm 
merchandise and seeds. 

After reviewing the Manu¬ 
facturing and Trading 
Activities the Chairman con¬ 
tinued : Group taxed profit 
was £724,067 (£642,224), an 
increase of roughly i2j%. 
Group turnover of £89,813,753 
again shows a worthwhile 
increase of £11,386,175. 

We are endeavouring to 
minimise the effects of'the 2% 
payroll tax, introduced in this 
year’s budget, and of rising 
overheads while not taring right 
of opportunities to develop our 
turnover and expand our 
activities. 


SOClfiTfi INTERNATIONAL 
PIRELLI S.A. 


Basle, Switzerland 

The Annual General Meeting 
of the Company was held in 
Basle on October 6, 1970, and 
the following is a summary of 
the Board’s report for the 
financial year ended June 30, 
*970. 

Subsidiaries and Associated 
Companies 

Sales in 1969 advanced by 
22 per cent to Frs. 2,300m., 
hut profit margins deteriorated. 
Capital investments in asso¬ 
ciated companies totalled Frs. 
380m. In Spain turnover 
expanded by 25 per cent and 
in Greece by 20 per cent whilst 
in Turkey the results were 
satisfactory despite the un¬ 
settled situation. Expansion of 
the Company’s activities in 
Canada was retarded by the 
impact of anti-inflationary 
measures. 

Pirelli Limited maintained 
their sales at the same level as 


the previous one but an im¬ 
provement in trade and 
margins occurred in 1970 due 
also to tyre exports. The 
results attained by Pirelli 
General Cable Works Limited 
were inadequate and this des¬ 
pite a 10 per cent increase in 
turnover. Plans for greater pro¬ 
ductivity are being pursued, 
and the division producing Post 
Office telephone cables is work¬ 
ing to capacity. 

Turnover and trading results 
improved appreciably in 
Mexico, Brazil and Argentina, 
but the Peruvian Company was 
adversely affected by local 
economic difficulties. The 
Italian Company, Pirelli S.p.A., 
had a disappointing year due 
chiefly to industrial disputes 
and higher wage costs, but the 
latter months saw a progressive 
improvement in the situation. 
The Pirelli U.S.A. Representa¬ 
tive Office is developing its 
business in step with the 
growth of the associated com¬ 
panies. 


Pirelli/Dunlop Link-up 

The projected association 
with Dunlop Company Limited 
of London is a venture of parti¬ 
cular significance. Negotiations 
are in progress and the conclu¬ 
sion of the deal by January 1, 
1971 looks promising. 

Results 

The financial year closed 
with a net profit of Frs. 
24,141,895.61 which, together 
with Frs. 2,808,500.56 brought 
forward from the previous 
year, produced a sum of Frs. 
26,950,396.17 available for dis¬ 
tribution. Accordingly, it is 
produced to allocate Frs. am. 
to the legal reserve, to distri¬ 
bute Fn. 18m. as a dividend 
of Frs. 12 per share (un¬ 
changed), to allocate Frs. 5m. 
to tne extraordinary general 
reserve, and to cany forward 
a balance of Ftp. f ,£64,526.17. 

The report and accounts, and 
the proposals submitted by the 
Board were adopted. 


JOHANNESBURG 

CONSOLIDATED 

INVESTMENT 

COMPANY, 

LIMITED 

(Incorporated in the Republic 
of South Africa) 

Extract from the Speech by 
the Chairman, Mr. D. A. B. 
Watson, at the Annual General 
Meeting of the Company held 
in Johannesburg on Tuesday, 
17th November, 1970: 

The major constituent of our 
profit is the income from invest¬ 
ments, which amounted this 
year to R.13.8M, an increase 
of 17 % over the figure for 1969, 
as compared with the 10% 
increase forecast. The addi¬ 
tional income was due mainly 
to the early receipt of dividends 
from certain of our investments, 
and to a special dividend 
distribution from Zambian 
Copper Companies prior to the 
acquisition by the Zambian 
Government vi 51% of their 
equity. Taking into considera¬ 
tion the effect of these addi¬ 
tional and non-recurring 
accruals in the past year, 
dividend income for the current 
year will probably remain more 
or less unchanged. 

About 50% of our new cash 
investment during the year was 
in non-mining activities, that is, 
in industry, finance and 
property. The balance was 
directed almost entirely towards 
those base metal and platinum 
mining companies with which 
we are closely associated. 

The Company’s long-term 
policy with regard to industrial 
activities has frequently been 
outlined, and is based on the 
belief that although mining in 
its various forms will un¬ 
doubtedly continue to be of 
major importance for a very 
long time, nevertheless the 
emphasis in South Africa will 
gradually be more and more 
directed towards major in¬ 
dustrial and manufacturing 
developments. These are already 
taking place and in order that 
we, as a company, may orientate 
our thinking and train ourselves 
along lines which will enable us 
to take proper advantage of 
them, we shall continue to 
expand our present relatively 
small scale of operations in this 
field. 

We continue actively to 
investigate various areas over 
which we hold prospecting 
rights. About 9,200 square 
miles in Mocvqbique finally 
became available to us during 
the year and our fieldl parties 
are already engaged actively in 
mapping and in preparatory 
and preliminary geological 
exploration. During the v year 
we were granted prospecting 
rights over 6,800 square miles 
m an area in the North of 
South West Africa. 
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Progress In South Africa 

Our interests in South Africa contributed £14.8 million to Group 
revenue. Approximately half came from dividends from mines 
under our administration. Gold output of our mines rose substantially 
amounting to 20 per cent of South Africa's production and 15 per cent 
of the free world's output. East Onefontein's shaft sinking programme 
has been brought forward and is making good progress. Extensive 
exploration programmes in the Deelkraal and Boskop areas west of 
the West Wits Line continued In the former area 4 of the 13 bore¬ 
holes completed have disclosed payable gold values. 

In the short term, gold sales by speculators may limit the rate at 
which the free market price will rise,, but in our view the future 
demand for gold is strong and assured. 

Rooiberg Minerals and Union Tin increased their profits and 
Zwartkloof Fluorspar mine commenced production on schedule 
at the end of June. 

Record Revenue from Australian interests 

Revenue from Australian interests rose to the record level 
of £ 13.7 million representing 37 per cent of Group revenue 
before allowing for minority interests. Mount Lyell had an 
exceptionally good year and more than doubled its profits. Mount 
Goldsworthy shipments of iron ore rose and plans are in hand 
for increasing to 8 million tons per annum in two years' time. 

Value of outstanding contracts with Japan is now approximately 
£300 million. The metallurgical problems of the Remson tin 
mines are steadily being resolved and a continuation 
of good profits recorded last year is expected provrded the price 
of tin remains firm. Associated Minerals again had a very profitable 
year and increased its production of both rutile and zircon. 

Activities in North America 

In Canada, Newconex Holdings' operating income compared favourably 
with that of the previous year, but due to fewer opportunities for realising 
profits on investments, net earnings declined Our principal interest in 
the United States, American Zinc, again made a heavy loss, for the 
fourth year in succession, and we wrote £2.2 million off this investment. 
Although there was an improvement in operating profits, these were 
more than offset by higher interest and other overhead charges, and by 
an increase in the stock of unsold metal 
due to the down-turn in the United States' 
economy in the second half of the year. 

Despite improved plant metallurgy in the 
manufacturing division and good results 
from the mines m Tennessee, these factors 
were not sufficient to counter the effects 
of continuing inflation on both wages 
and supplies. Matters beyond the control 
of management including the General 
Motors strike and wild-cat strikes in 
the company's own mines have each 
had an affect on the financial position 
of American Zinc. While every 
effort has been made to cut costs, 
the company is still running at a loss 
and, in conjunction with the American 
Zinc management, we have come to the 
conclusion that we are not justified in 
pursuing any further those operations which 
are uneconomic at the present price of zinc, 
or have slender hopes for the future. These 
matters are therefore the subject of close 
investigation at this time, and while some 
activities and operations have already been 
discontinued further appropriate action is 
now being considered. In addition, under the 


terms of certain of its bank loans, American Zinc has to maintain its 
working capital at a level which the company does not anticipate it 
will be able to meet. American Zinc is therefore now having 
discussions on its overall financial position with its bank creditors 
and its future will, to a considerable extent, depend on the outcome 
of these negotiations. 

U.K. Interests 

Group interests in the United Kingdom contributed £6 million, 

16 per cent of total revenue. Amalgamated Roadstone increased its 
profits in a year when conditions were not particularly favourable. 
Alumasc's results were also most satisfactory and its outlook for 
the current year again is promising. Tennants, the Group's principal 
commercial company in the United Kingdom, had a successful year 
and recorded higher profits. At Wheal Jane tin mine in Cornwall 
underground development and surface construction are up to 
schedule. The recent withdrawal by Government of Investment Grants 
is a fundamental change and Wheal Jane will have to raise additional 
capital which will only be partly recouped from tax allowances in 
subsequent years. Together with Rio Tmto-Zinc the Group has begun 
a prospecting programme in the north-east of Scotland where we 
believe favourable geological formations may be found. If areas of 
economic mineralisation exist they are likely to be limited in extent 
and the regional search now under way is first aimed at detecting 
zones with potential, and discarding unpromising ground. Provided 
proper and reasonable safeguards are secured from the many 
landowners the programme drawn up would be on a scale 
unique in the history of mining in the United Kingdom. 

The Longer Term 

Whereas metal prices in general are below those for 1969, and in some 
cases may fall further from today's levels, the spread of our interests 
and investments give us a fair measure of security. As I have indicated 
the American Zinc Company is faced with serious problems, but overall 
we have very substantial reservos of minerals for which world demand 
in the long term must continue to increase, and with the strength of our 
organisation I believe we are fully justified in looking forward with 
confidence. 


Salient Features from the Accounts of the Group 

YEAR ENDED 30TH JUNE 

1970 

1909 


£000 

£000 

Group operating profit 

27,775 

23.344 

Toxatlon 

10,479 

8,678 

Not profit for the yoor after tax and outsido shareholders' interests 

12,717 

11.086 

par St. share 

2e lid 

2s10d 

Ordinary dividends— cost to the company 

6,284 

8,602 

per 5s. shore 

Is 5%d 

Is 5%d 

Shareholders' funds— Issued capital and reserves 

87.000 

74.500 

Capital smploysd— Shareholders' funds, outside shareholders' 
interests and debentures and loans 

171,000 

158,500 

Fixed assets 

82,100 

74.000 

Net current assets " 

37,900 

27.800 

Quoted investments— at book value 

54,500 

57,100 

at stock exchange value 

147,000 

169.000 


Consolidated Gold Fields Limited W 

Copies of the Report and Accounts and the full text of the Chairman's Speech maybe obtained 
£ttm the Company's Registered Office, 4S Moorgate, London, EC2R 6BQ. 
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GOLDEN HOPE PLANTATIONS 

LIMITED 

Issued Captori'.. . £3,631,305 in 2s. shares 

Secret a rie s and Agents 
Harrisons & Crosfield, Limited 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND Year Ended 31st May 1970 
Profit after tax £1,596,355 

Dividend for year 35 per cent. £1,216,148 

CROPS Harvested Estimate 

1969/70 1970/71 

Rubber—lb. , 25,910,833 24,850,000 

Palm oil and kernels—tons 36,028 37,000 

Copra—tons 5,746 6,000 

PLANTED ACREAGE 

Rubber, Oil Palms, Coconuts and Cocoa 63,063 acres 


Annual General Meeting. 11 am. on 11th December 1970. 


- BSA - 

"the financial results for the year in no 
way reflect the progress made." 

Eric Turner 

Motor Cycles Extensive reorganisation in the 
U.K. and U.S.A. completed to plan. Largest 
number of new models ever introduced by any 
manufacturer anywhere just announced. Value 
of exports expected to increase over 9 times in 
9 years from 1961-62. 

Metal Components Division resumed its 
normal growth pattern and its prospects are 
encouraging. 

Central Heating Our new company jointly 
owned with Shell-Mex & B.P. Limited should 
achieve rapid growth. Production and sales run¬ 
ning at record levels. 

General Engineering Companies had a satis¬ 
factory year and further expansion is expected. 

Prospects Future profits should show pro¬ 
gressive improvement. 

. C tf ht efpit Mepwt Mi AcetiMs i»T tin Chikmtu's Slrlimtat 
• Jrv sfeHaMs from Tks Sscntsry. 

* IBs Bimissksm Stuff I Arms Csmgesf Limit**. Armoury Rotf, B/miogtom ft. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Lancashire County 
Council - 

Assistant Planntnt Offyer 

required for research in the 
PUnnlng Department at 
Preaton. Salary within scale 
xs.oai-ca.7Di per annum. 



University of York 

INSTITUTE OP SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC RESEARCH 

Senior Research 
Fellowship/Research 
Fellowships in 
Economics 

The Department of Economies 
and Related Studies is under¬ 
taking a programme of 
. research, financed by the Social 
Science Research Council, in 
the Held of public sector 
studies. Incorporating public 
expenditure and taxation, fiscal 
policy and human resources. 
The research wilt be located 
at the Institute of Social and 
Economic Research, and will 
employ a research staff of one 
•enter research fellow and four 
research fellows. some of 
whom have already been 
appointed. 

Applications are Invited for 
a senior research fellowship 
and for research fellowships. 
The senior appointment Carnes 
some general responsibilities 
for the academic co-ordination 
of ,the various research pro* 
tecta within the programme, 
fenalderatton Will Mven 
to graduates in Economic*, or 
Statistics with intersat tn tfia 
general field of public sector 
studies and to graduates In 
other disciplines with closely 
related interests such as opera¬ 
tional research in relevant 
fields. Experience or training 
In the use of econometric 
procedures and quantitative 
analysis would be valuable. 
Those appointed will be given 
the opportunity to pursue their 
own research Interests within 
the programme field. 

Appointments will be for fip 
to three years. Salary scalea: 
Senior Research Fellow X3.37D 
to £4.000 with FS 8 U; Research 
Fellow £1,005 to £3,090. Start¬ 
ing salary tn either case 
according to qualifications and 
experience. 

The starting date lor the 
appointment Is as soon as 
possible. 

Six copies of applications. 

nMSUSRMti! 


University of 
Belfast 

Department of 
Social Studies 

The Senate of The Queen's 
University of Belfast invites 
applications for a Lectureship 
in the Department of Social 
Studies from October 1, 1971. 
Candidates should have quali¬ 
fications and lntereata in 
SOCIOLOGY. Preference may 
be given to candidates with 
Interests and competence in 
comparative sociology with 
special reference to European 
societies. Salary range is 
£1,730 to £3,105 plua con¬ 
tributory pension rights under 
the raSU. Initial placing on 
the salary soale will depend on 
qualifications and experience. 

Applications should be re¬ 
ceived by December 15, 1970 
Further particulars may be 
obtained from The Secretary. 
The Queen’s University of 
Belfast. BT7 INN, Northern 
Ireland. 


East Suffolk County 
Council 

Research and Development 
Assistant 

1 The, Vacant post is in the management 
section of the County Treasurer's 
Department and la concerned with 
poncy planning and appraisal, 
resources allocation, financial planning 
and management generally. The 
successful applicant will be a member 
of several Inter-departmental working 
groups assessing different projects and 
will work closely with Senior Officers 
of the County Council. 

Applicants should preferably have 
been trained in Economics, at-"-**— 


Applicants should preferably have 
been trained in Economics, Statistics. 
Business Management, Public 
Administration or other appropriate 
discipline and should have experience 
In a Public Service. The starting 
salary will be negotiable up to £2,750 
per annum. 

Further particulars may be obtained 
from the County Treasurer, reference 
p/B, P.O. Box 38, County Hall, 
Ipswich, IF4 2JP, to whom 
applications quoting the names of two 
referees should be sent by December 
7, 1970- 



University of Kent 
at Canterbury 

Faculty of Social Sciences 

Applications are invited for 
two pSu of LECTURER IN 
SOCIAL WORK, with effect 
from September 1. 1971. Salary 
according to experience and 

S salifications in the range i 
,365 x £125-£3,106. 

The Lecturers will share In 
the teaching and organisation 

tushttvs. flies 

Work. (The Course is Intended 
for graduates Who do not have 
a Social Science qualification). 
Candidates must have a profes¬ 
sional qualification and should 
normally be graduates. Experi¬ 
ence of the Probation and 
After-Care Service, previous 
teaching enerlenoe and an 
interest in rrtearch would be 
advantages, but none of them 
Is essential. 

Further particulars and forms 
of application can be obtained 
from Mr J. E. Reilly. Corn¬ 
wallis Building, The University. 
Canterbury, Kent. Completed 
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London Graduate School of Bittiness Studies 

SECOND BUSINESS 
ECONOMICS PROGRAMME 


The London Business School is running a two-week apacialist 
programme for economists in industry, com mores, finance and the 
Government services from February 1-February 12, 1971. 

The programme is designed to provide an opportunity for practising 
economists to review the recent developmenta of ideas and techniques 
in their profession and to prepare themselves for wider responsibilities 

The course is residential and full-time for the two weeks concerned 
It will take place in the new building rn Regent's Park. 

Application forms and prospectuses may be obtained by writing to 

" . . 1 The Registrar (Business Economics Programme), 

London Business School, 

Sussex Place, 

L J Regent’s Pork, 

London. NW1 48A. 

_ 1 Telephone 01-282 6080. 

The closing date for applications is December 1st 



The Economics Department of the Gas Council, responsible for advising on all matters of economic 
concern to the Council and, m particular on the Gas Industry's longer term planning, is seeking a 
Senior Economist and two Economists 


m 


not less than 


£4,500 


A Senior Economist is required to head the General Economics Section which studies and reports 
on current economic developments and their implications for the industry. He will initiate resource 
cost studies and' similar projects and provide guidance on the economic assumptions for investment 
programmes and longer term planning. 

Applicants should have a good honours degree in economics and be familiar with current developments 
in economic thinking. They should also have had several years' experience as economic advisers, 
preferably with some experience in competitive business. (Ref : EP/EC/573). 




£3,000-£4,000 

One Economist will work with the Senior Economist in the General Economics Section; the other is 
required to join the team working on the studies on which the Gas Industry's longer term business 
strategy is based. The work will provide excellent experience in corporate modelling techniques but 
staff are encouraged to develop and use their existing knowledge and skills. 

Applicants should possess a good degree in economics or a related numerate discipline. (Ref: EP/EC/ 
574). 


Application forms can be obtained from The Appointments and Establishments Officer, The Gee 
Council, 59 Bryanston Street Marble Arch, London, W1A 2AZ, quoting the relevant reference. 

The dosing dots for eppl/cet/on is 7th December . 


TRENT POLYTECHNIC 

Burton Street Nottingham, NG1 4BU 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER OR 
SENIOR LECTURER IN 
MANAGEMENT ECONOMICS 
LECTURER II IN ACCOUNTING 

Salary Scales: 

Principal Lecturer: £2 f 802-£3,142 per annum 
Senior Lecturer: £2.537-£2.R72 per annum 

Lecturer Grade II: £1,947^2,537 per annum 

Further particulars and form of application may be 
obtained from the Director. An addressed envelope 
should be enclosed with the inquiry and the completed 
form should be returned not later than December 10, 
1970. 


University of Natal 

Department of Business 
Administration 


Application* are Invited from 
suitably qualified persons for 
appointment to the post of 
Senior lecturer or 

LECTURER IN BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION. Pietermar¬ 
itzburg 

A good degree in Bualneas 
Administration or Commerce la 
required Teaching experience 
In Applied Economics or 
Management 8tudles will be 
a recommendation. 

The salary ecalea attached to 
the posta are: 

Senior Lecturer : R6.T00 x K300 
—R7.200 

Lecturer : R4.3Q0 x RIM— 

R4.B00 x R300—R6.000. 

A vacation savings bonus (up 
to R260 for married men. up 
to R130 for women and tingle 
men) 1* payable subject to 
Treasury regulations. 

Application forma and further 
particulars of the post and of 
the concomitant amenities Much 
at travelling expenses on fint 
appointment, pension, 

ImC staff bursary and assisted 

hnmlrig whiimii |iyn | 

leave conditions, etc, are 
obtainable from the Registrar, 
University of Natal. King 
Oeorce V Avenue. Durban, or 
from the Association of Com¬ 
monwealth Universities (Appts). 
36 Oordon Square, London, 

worn opf. 


Applications on 
need form must 
4 later fnan Bee 


scribed fi 
not later 
19 76 - 
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Exceptional Opportunity 
in Insurance 


The British insurance industry, throwing off its erstwhile 
reputation for staidness, is now undergoing an 
invigorating period of self-examination and change. 

The British insurance Association is concerned with 
research on industry productivity and needs a young 
graduate, preferably with some business experience, to help 
with its continually expanding activities. 

For a man or woman with a good honours degree (not 
necessarily in economics) the starting salary is between 
£1,200 and £1,700 p.a., plus fringe benefits. 

Application forms and further details are available from: 


mu 


The Secretary General, 

British Insurance Association, 

Aldermary House, 

Queen Street, London E.C.4. 


For further announcements 
see pages 5, 105 to 110 


ECONOMIST 

FOR 

TREASURER’S 

DEPARTMENT 


As a result of a promotion Esso Petroleum has a vacancy 
for an Economist in the Economics Division of its 
Treasurer's Department 

The work of the Division is largely concerned with 
predicting conditions in the Company's business environ¬ 
ment, that is business conditions generally and the 
outlook for the energy and oil markets 

The successful candidate will probably be aged between 
22 and 25 and already working as a Business Economist 

The Company's management development policy offers 
excellent career opportunities for economists 

Applications should be tent to Heed of 
Recruitment, (Ref. 3730A). Esso Petroleum 
Company Limited, Victoria $tieet. London. S.W.1. 


<2E) 




the Republic 
of Uganda 


EXPORT AND IMPORT 
CORPORATION 

CHIEF ACCOUNTANT 

VACANCY 

Applications are invited from suitably qualified 
persons for the post of CHIEF ACCOUNTANT. 
Applications stating age, qualifications, experience, 
nationalities and names and addresses of three 
refer e es Should be addressed to the Secretary, 
Export and Import Corporation, P.O. Box 6877, 
Kampala, Uganda, not later than December ?, 
1970. 

The Export and Import Corporation has recently 
been established by Statute having the sole tight 
to Import and export goods of any class or descrip¬ 
tion for purposes of trade. It will be operated on 
business lines. _ . 

Candidates should have a professional qualification 
(ACA, ACCA, ACWA or sUmtiar qualifica¬ 
tions) with several years exp e ri ence as a Senior 
Accountant In a commercial o r g anisa tion dealing 
with a variety of merchandise. Oandfdaites should 
be within the age range of 35 to 55 yean. Hie 
appointment will be on a contract of three years 
with an option to renew by mutual agreement at a 
salary range of £4,000-£4,500 Stealing pa. and a 
gratuity of 20 per cent on termination of oontmct 
Other terms of service are negotiable, but will 
include 30 days leave a year, a hard furnished 
house at a nominal rent of £96 pa., free medical 
and dental facilities to include wife and children, 
Free passages wW be provided for the family and 
personal effects at the beginning and end of the 
service. 
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Lincoln College 

(UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OP 
AGRICULTURE) 

CHRISTCHURCH, NEW ZEALAND 

Leaturer/Senior Lecturer in. 
Farm Management 

The Council of Lincoln Collet* invite* 
Application* for appointment ae Senior 
ucturer or Lecturer in the 
Department of Farm Management and 
Rural Valuation at Lincoln College. > 

Applicant* should hold a good degree 
In Agricultural Science, Agricultural 1 , 
Economics, or Economics, with 
teaching, research, and operational 
experience in Farm Management. They 
mould be qualified to teach 
management science to final year 
undergraduates and to graduates in . 
both Agricultural Science and 
Agricultural Commerce degrees. 

The Department has a major 
teaching programme, active research 
interests, and is engaged In farm 
management advisory work. There la 


or Agricultural Economics ana 
Marketing and with the Agricultural 
Economies Research Unit which will 
he directed by the Profeieof of Farm 
Management from Deotmber 1 , 1970. 
AnfBM 1130 Computer with extended 
core fetocage is available at the 
iMItge and it is expected that In 
the near future on-lines access to a 
; much larger computer will be 
available. 

The successful applicant will be 

and experience. The prevent , eealee 
are ; . r >. 

Lecturer: $NZ4,300-$N^B,600 J>e* 
annum. Senior Lecturer 1 : iNZMOO- 
f NZ6.6Q0, per annum (bar) |rfZ6.800- 
{NZ7.200 per annum. New Zealand 
Government.Superannuation available. 


plications close on January IS, 


The University of 
Warwick 

School of Sociology 

Applications are invited to* 
TWO LECTURESHIPS in 
SOCIOLOGY from July 1. 1971. 
One of those appointed witt he 
required to teach courses In 
Sociological Theory, the other 
will be responsible for the 
teaching of Social Statistics and 
Research Methods. Appoint¬ 
ment will be within the 
following scale, with placement 
according to age, experience 
and qualifications : £1,355 x 

£125-£2,230 (bar) X £125-£3,105 
per annum. Further partlou- 


K r annum. Further partlou- 
rs and application forms may 
be obtained from the Registrar. 
University of Warwick, Coventry, 
CV4 7AL, quoting reference 
15/A/70. Cloalnir date for 
abdications is Deoember 4. 


Graduate Centre for 
Management Studies 

A JOINT INSTITUTION OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
AND THE UNIVERSITY OF ASTON 
IN BIRMINGHAM 

Applications are invited for the post of 
Research Associate in 
Applied Economics 
Preference will be given to candidates 
with good knowledge of quantitative 
techniques. Salary within the scale 
£1,090 to fl.OOB per annum. 

Applications giving details of age, 
qualifications and experience together 
with the names of three referees 
should be sent by November 30, 1070 
fau the Secretary, Graduate Centre for 
Management Btudles, 36 Wake Green 
Rood. Birmingham. B13 9PD. 



COMPTROLLER 


UNIT TRUST 


ROME 


ITT's Financial Services Division has a variety of insurance and mutual fund interests 
in Europe. The vacancy for a comptroller is in Rome, where ITT’s Italian insurance 
company, ‘Intercontinentale’, is launching anew unit trust fund. 

The Fund Controller will cover two main areas: ■ _ 

maintaining daily reports and accounts of the Fund Portfolio, and ail accounting 
activitiesfor the Fund's management and sales companies, as well asforthe Fund itself. 

These activities include internal controls, preparation of financial statements, 
budgets, and business plans. He is likely to be aged 30-35, speak Italian and must be 
qualified (C.A. preferred). His background add experience will have covered com¬ 
puterised systems, familiarity with U.S. accounting practices, auditing and O & M. He 
must be able to offer 2-5 years' experience at a supervisory level in a company 
employing sophisticated management techniques. 

For administrative pbrposes the comptroller will report to the Fund Director and will 
have functional responsibility to the Comptroller of ITT Financial Services in London. 

He will participate in a planned career development programme and enjoy un¬ 
usually good company benefits. This appointment will interest those currently earning 
substantial salaries now wishing to progress their career on an international scale. 
Interviews will be held in London and full resumes should be sent, quoting ref. F/C, to: 


P. A. Advertising Ltd., 2 Albert Gate, London, S.W.1. 


ITT FINANCIAL SERVICES - EUROPE 


ITT 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Laurentian 

University 

SUDBURY. ONTARIO. 

CANADA 

Academic Vacancies 

Application* are inn ted from 
persons interested in teaching 
undergraduate in 

economics $nd In research- 
several vacancies to be filled 
September. 1971. One position 
may be available In January. 
1971- Salary and rank appro¬ 
priate to qualifications, write 
to the Chairman. Department 
ot Boonomlcs, as soon as 
possible. 


For further 
announcements 
see pages 5, 105 to 110 


Royal Institute of 
British Architects 

A Senior Research Assistant is 
required lor a new Intelligence 
unit being formed by the RIBA. 
The Unit will be concerned 
with general problems affecting 
the future development ot the 
architectural profession and 
with monitoring changes which 
are currently taking place. 

The post will be on a scale 
of £1.500-f 2,025 and will be 
mainly concerned with research 
into earnings, costs and related 
questions. A good unlveislty 
degree and two or three years' 
working experience are required. 
Familiarity with questionnaire 
surveys or accountancy methods 
would be an advantage 

Application forms from The 
Secretary <SCP), Royal 
Institute of British Architects. 
66 Portland Place. London, 
WIN SAD. 


City of Salford 

Social Scientist 

A graduate Social Scientist Is 
required, with some post- 
qualification experience, perfer- 
ably In the Housing field, as a 
key member of an inter¬ 
disciplinary group engaged In 
a general improvement area 
scheme. 

Salary within scale £1.776 to 
£2,268 per annum. 

Further particulars (including 
details of fringe benefits) ana 
application forms from the 
Chief Executive and Town 
Clerk, Town Hall. Salford, 
Lancs, M60 6HN. dosing date 
December 4, 1970. 


Research in Economics 
and Finance 

Houblon-Norman Awards 

THE TRU8 TEES OF THE HOUBLON- 
NORMAN fund invite applications 
for AWARD8 in aid of RESEARCH 
into the working of Industry ana 
finance In Great Britain and elsewhere 
and the economic conditions affecting 
them. 

Although in exceptional circumstances 
awards may be made to support 
full-time research or cover the 
expenses of a full-time research 
assistant, they are normally Intended 
to meet ancillary research expenses 
such as travel, interviews and 
questionnaires, computer time. etc. 
Awards will take effect from July 1. 
1971 

Applicants should be British subjects 
normally resident In the United 
Kingdom. 

Application forms and further 
details about awards may be 
obtained from the Secretary of the 
Fund, c/o Bank of England. London. 
EC2R BAH, to whom application 
forms should be returned not later 
than March 1. 1971 




COUNTY COUNCIL 
OF ESSEX 


STATISTICIAN 

Salary Seal* Madam £2,949 

Statisticians with an appropriate honours degree and 
a minimum of two years' experience in a financial 
environment are invited to apply for this post. 

The person appointed will be a member of a small 
financial planning and research unit whose work 
includes the design and presentation of financial and 
other numeric data relating to the Council's services, 
the further development of output budgeting, project 
appraisal and resource utilisation, and embraces cost 
benefit, cost effectiveness and other ad hoc research 
studies/The Council has a Honeywell 3200 computer. 
Commencing salary, within the scale £2,106 to £2,949, 
will depend on qualifications and experience. Generous 
removal end other allowances. Staff club, restaurant 
and sports facilities. 

Aopfiostiona, naming two referees, should be received 
wtSwCounty Itaaeiinr, County Halt, ChaAmsford 
cam 1JZ.by November 30,1970. 


Dean of 
Business 


Ryerson Polytechnical Institute invites applica¬ 
tions for the position of Dean of the Business 
Division. With an enrolment of some 2,000 
students this Division is one of the major areas 
of the Institute and has exciting plans for its 
future. 

Preferred candidates will have had teaching 
and academic administrative experience. They 
will also have had business management 
experience. 

Ryerson's evolving development plana 
require a proven leader, capable of innovation, 
who can work successfully with people both 
within and without the Institute as well as jn 
the business world, and who can enhance the 
contributions in teaching and applied research 
that Ryerson has already demonstrated. 

Salary and other conditions will be negoti¬ 
ated. For further information or to make appli¬ 
cation (before December 31, 1970), please 
write to: 

The President, 

Ryerson Polytechnical Institute, 

50 Gould Street, 

Toronto 2, Ontario, Canada 
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APPOINTMENTS 


University of 
Strathclyde 


University of Otago 

DUNEDIN. NEW ZEALAND 


University of 
London 


DEPARTMENT OP 
ECONOMICS 


Senior Research Fellow 
or 

Research Fellow 



Salary aooordl'ng to quiaUAca- 
tdons and axpenwice, within 
the range £1.800-0,000 per 
annum with FSSU. 


Further particulars and 
aipplicallon forma (quoting 
R21/70) can be obtained from 
the Registrar, University of 
Strathclyde. George Street, 
Glasgow, Cl The closing date 
for receipt of aipplteiStixms it 
December 7. 1970. 


University of the 
South Pacific 


FIJI 

Applications are Invited for the CHAIR 
IN ECONOMICS from suiihahdy quali¬ 
fied candidates In any field of 
economics, although preference will be 
given to applicants with special 
Interests In economic development 
problems and policy. The appointee 
will be considered for appointment as 
Head of the School of Social and 
■Genomic Development. Salary in 
range $F9,700-$F10,800 pa. (IF2.09 
= £1 Sterling). Allowance on appoint¬ 
ment : superannuation scheme : 10 per 
cent gratuity for contract appointees : 
passages on appointment on biennial 
overseas leave and on termination ; 
education allowance and visit passages 
for children. Detailed applications (six 
copies naming three referees by De¬ 
cember 15, 1970, to Inter-University 

Council, 90-91 Tottenham Court Road, 
London. W1P ODT, from whom parti¬ 
culars are available. 


University of 
Strathclyde 

DEPARTMENT OF 
ECONOMICS 

Research Assistant 

Applications are Invited for 
the above post from graduates 
in economics, preferably with 
some interviewing experience. 
The successful candidate will 
portlnipate In a study of the 
diffusion of technological 
" know-how ” from foreignw 
ownsd firms operating in the 
UK. The appointment will be 
for two yean, commencing 
January 1, 1971, and is financed 
by on BGRC grant The 
Research Assistant mav be 
eligible for registration for a 
higher degree 

Salary, according to quold- 
floalttons and eMeri«n©e. within 
the range £900-£1, AGO per 
annum with FSSU. 

■Further particulars and 
application form* (quoting 
R22/701 can be obteiiwd/from 
the Registrar, ‘ UniVessHte of 
Strathclyde Oeorge . Street. 
, Glasgow, Cl. The closing date 
Llpr receipt of applications U 
feSsember 7. 1070. 


Lecturer or Senior 
Lecturer in Marketing 
Management 


Applications are lnvl'ted tot. the 

K t of Lecturer or Senior 
turer in Marketing Man¬ 
agement, preferably with 
special interests in the appli¬ 
cation of Quantitative Methods 
at Marketing. Teaching occurs 
at both undergraduate and 
postgraduate levels and both 
consultancy work and personal 
research are encouraged. 


Salary hf-a l ts : 

Lecturer : INZ4.300 x 9NZ200- 

INZ5.500 per annum. 

Senior Lecturer : 4NZS.600 x 
$NZ200-$NZ7,200 per annum, 
with a .bar alt 9NZ6.600 per 
anmim. 

(Note : 9NZ100 equals 

£40 13s 4d Stg. 2US112, SA100). 


A particularly well-qualified 
candidate could be appointed 
oft the grade of Associate Pro- 
feaaor • ait a salary within the 
range of INzf.OOO-INZB^OO 
pa. 


Further parUioulaTs are avail¬ 
able from the Secretary-Gme- 
ral, Assodoltion of Common - 
wealth Urdverattles (Appte), 36 
Gordon Square, London, WC1 
DPF, or from the Registrar of 
the University. 


Applications close in New 
Zealand and London on January 
31. 1971. 


For further 
announcements 
see pages 5, 105 to 109 


University of 
Birmingham 

Lecturer or Senior 
Lecturer in the 
Department of 
Accounting 

Application*; are invited tor a 
new post established In co¬ 
operation with the Inter- 
UnLveralty Council and In 
anodiaUon with Ahmadu Bello 
University, Zorn, Nigeria. The 
poet is one of a number of 
activities being pursued In 
North and West Africa by the 
Department In which the per¬ 
manent staff are also engaged. 
The appointment la for five 
years and for four of these 
the holder of the post (or 
possibly at times a substitute 
from the Department) will be 
seconded to Ahmadu Bello 
Unlveratty. 

The successful applicant will 
be expected to contribute to 
both Graduate end Under¬ 
graduate teaching and also 
undertake research in both 
Universities. 

UK Salary : Senior Lecturer 
£2,970-£4,000. Lecturer £1,3511 x 
£125-£3,105. 

Appropriate local salary and 
overseas allowances would be 
received In Nigeria ; these 
would not be less than the 
home salary and would norm¬ 
ally Include an element of in¬ 
ducement to serve overs ea s. 


AppKoO’tibns (three copies) 
naming three referees, should 
he sent by December 1. 1970 
to the Assistant Registrar 
<C>. VntowtVhy of Birming¬ 
ham. Box <303, Birmingham, 
B15 2TT, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 

Please quote raf C/llB/O. 


Institute of 

Latin American Studies 


Applications are invited for 
TWO RESEARCH FELLOW¬ 
SHIPS. tenable for the academic 
year 1971-72 at the above 
Institute, in any Held of Latin 
American Studies, though pre¬ 
ference will be given to 
candidates with qualifications 
in one of the following 
disciplines : Anthropology, 

Economics, Politics, Sociology. 

The salary will be within the 
range fil.355-n.990 (Scale : 
£1,355 x £125-£1,980), depending 
on qualifications and experience. 


Fellows are required to pursue 
an approved programme of 
research and to assist in the 
academic work of the Institute. 


Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Secretary, 
Institute of Latin American 
Studies, 31 Tavistock Square, 
London, WC1H 9HA, to whom 
applications (two copies), slat¬ 
ing age, qualifications and 
experience, together with the 
names of three referees, should 
be sent not later than 
December 15, 1970. 


University College 

CORK 

Professorship of Social 
Theory and Institutions 

The Governing Body Invites 
applications for the above 
vacant office. 

Salary (under review) £3,475 
x £135-14,150 p a plus a child 
allowance of £65 p a Incre¬ 
ments for special professional 
experience. Nun-contributory 
pension. 

Before submitting applications 
intending candidates should first 
obtain from thn undersigned 
particulars as to the require¬ 
ments for the filling of the 
post. 


Latest dale lor receipt of 
applications is 3 p m on Frl - 
day, January 18. 1971. 


a* 

UltTVTV 


University of 
London 

Institute of 

Latin American Studies 

Applications are Invited for 
a TEACHING FELLOWSHIP, 
tenable lor the academic year 
1971-72 at the above Institute, 
in any field of Latin American 
Studies, though preference will 
be given to candidates with 
qualifications in one of the 
following disciplines ; Anthro¬ 
pology. Economies, Politics, 
Sociology. 

The salary will be within 
the range £l,605-£2.355 (Scale : 
£1,355 x £125-£2,355), depending 
on qualifications and experience. 

The Fellow will be required 
to play an active part In the 
academic work of the Institute, 
an contribute to the teaching 
programme of the MA degree 
fn Area Studies (Latin America) 
of the Unlveriity. 

Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Secretary, 
Institute of Latin American 
Studies, 31 Tavistock Square, 
London. WC1H 9HA, to whom 
apllcations (two Copies), sfcat- 
' lng age, qualifications and 
experience, together with the 
names of three referees, should 
be sent not later than 
Decembe|. 15, 1970. 



LECTURER/TUTOR. working from 
home, seeks academic work in Business 
Subjects. Box No. 2401. 



BANKING APPOINTMENTS : Wld 
choice, all levels—we are the 
specialists. 

Tel : 01-240 2777 (details posted). 
Absolutely confidential. 


Recent 

Developments in 
Your Field 

Group of Harvard 8tudent. Re¬ 
searchers will compile and 
forward articles relating to 
your field of Interest. Compre¬ 
hensive service covering Ameri¬ 
can news publications, business 
and professional Journals. For 


full Information please reply 
to: American Reading Re¬ 

search. Leverett House F/44, 
Cambridge. Mass. 02138, USA. 


SPEND CHRISTMAS EXPLORING 
HUMAN CONTACT. Residential 
groups course In sensitivity, education 
of the emotions and alternative 
behaviour, December 24th-27th. Also 
New Year residential, December 31st- 
January, 3rd. Day conference, London 
December 12th. Personal liberation 
and professional insight for people 
involved with people. Details s.a.e. 
Anne Elphlck, 20 Frobisher Court, 
Sydenham Rise, SE23. 


EUROTEC (Investigators Extra¬ 
ordinary) World-wide secret service. 
01-437 4618, or WTlte B-C.M. Eurotec, 
London, WC1, England. 


ECONOMIC RESEARCH, Investment 
Appraisal, Market Location and 
Labour Studies undertaken by amall 
firm of economists, combining business 
and academic experience, and based 
In Edinburgh. Write Box 2400. 


EDUCATION 


Read for a 
Degree at Home 

Foetal tuition for London University 
External degrees and Diplomas 
OOE “ O *’ and “ A ” (all Boards) 
Teachers' and other professional 
exams, Business Studies and " Gate¬ 
way" courses for the Open Unlvertity 
Individually planned programmes : 

S ldanoe by graduate tutors : moderate 
n—Instalment!. FRJ 
from W. M M Mill 
Principal, Dept. OA2, 

Wolsey Hall, 

Oxford, OX2 OPR. 

Home Study Tuition 
BSc (Econ) LL.B. 

and other external degrees of the 
University of 'London. Speolally 
prepared courses for the Federation 
of Stock Exchanges, for Accountancy, 
Company Secretaryship, Law, Coating, 
Banking, Insurance Marketing, OCX. 
Also many thoroughly useful (non* 
exam) courses In Business Subjects. 

Write today for details or advice, 
stating subjeote in which Interested 

Met 

(D*t 


Metropolitan College 

London, BC4. Tel. 0l4R« 6574! 


(Founded 1910.) 
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Japanese Companies 
of Interest? 

And have you found it difficult to 
follow their results and activities? 


Not any longer: EXTEL announces that, in 
collaboration with NOMURA RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE of Tokyo, the acknowledged 
leader in Japanese Stock Exchange informa¬ 
tion on computer, it expects to have available 
on 1st January 1971 a new Japanese Com¬ 
panies Card Service, covering approximately 
100 of the most important companies. EXTEL 
and NOMURA plan to extend the coverage to 
250 companies by mid-1971 

Details from Financial Sarvicas Sales 
Manager, Extol Statistical Sarvicas Limited, Extol House, 
East Harding Street, London, E.C.4. 'Phono: 01-353 1080. 


SILVER SPOT PRICES 


AMML-MAY IMO-Oor oowUHwrf heart* visor 
Wrinf Aprtt Mif on aUvat woo due prism rtif flo 
our MfltaUpoflfon or pa nlefty proepo ete for WaU 
S treat. Wa an pnpand to pro v ide the font 


i m iai « 


O hpt 1117-continue view major trond up 
—anothor major buying opportunity. 

0 May MS-expect major top around 2.60 
September '68 N.Y. futura followed by major prtca 
decline. 

0 Jaa. 1IH- expect substantially lower prices. 

0 Jooa MB-expect price recovery last days of 
June and early part of July. Buy* After soma hesitation 
-renewed price recovery by around September, 

This may continue until November 

0 Oet IBBB-no sustained advance over 1.90-2.00. 

For over a quarter of a century, this is how 
our basic research has enabled us to anticipate 
well in advance a major reversal in the price 
trend. It is indicative of the commodity work 
performed by us for many large corporations 
in industrial and agricultural commodities. 
Your inquiry on your corporation letterhead 
is requested addressed to: 

37tb Year Wsvld Wide Sendee 

J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

Subsidlory of Industrial Commodity Corp. 

122 East 42nd $t. ( New York, N.Y. 10017 

CoMct ICOeOMAM Todphnii I1M9MMI 





NEW YORK’S 


HOTEL 

ARLYLE 


e Q '/rrvmmof/afonl 
fir Sf// fain lien/ 
uni/ if/entia/ 
wrtt/ianty. 

wifaipan/\ 


MADISON AVLNUl AT 76th SI 
NEW YORK, N Y 10021 
CABIE THECARLYLE 
NEWYORK 
TELEX 620692 

7®?VftijF 








on Demand Opposite whan Compeuntfad Quartarly 
(Hlghtr ratva for fixed dipositt on reeueat) ^ 


Chartorad and Llcanaad by Law undtr 
Bahamas Qovammant a 


mi rawest) 000. 


ABSOLUTE SAFETY IN TAX FBEI 
POLITICALLY STABLE BAHAMAS 

Brltbh-Amirlcan 

No rapart to any gevammant. dart aide ^ 

Prlvati Mail Oag 70 

U.S. dollar aaeoiinta tarn Interest Nosuil Oatemai 

■nV art v*M in dtllan. A l. 

Conservative, experienced, .0 _ 

sound management. WnddattHte^ 


- m 

Oanservatlva, axperianoad, 0 _ ^ 
sound managamant. 

mmedlate rapaymant inferwwtlte 

of dapasita 

an demand, __"* ** 

C o nfi de nti al a/Gt Name 
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Business in 
(East Africa? 


Super VC10 

Nine flights a week from 
London Airport-Heathrow. 
to East Africa. 

Consult your Travel Agent or 

FAST AFRICAN 

International AiHme of'Africa 

29 New Bond Street, W.1 Tel: 01.493.8973. 


A hearty Guten Tag 
and everything else 
a modern 

businessman needs. 


Canada’s 
first bank, 
first 


If you ever consider looking for a 
piece of one of the world’s rich- 
i^HH estpies-the vast Canadian mar- 
ket-the best starting point is in Thread- 
needle Street, London. 

The Bank of Montreal has a friendly, 
personal advisory service that can steer 
you into the big profits in every corner of 
Canada. 

A chat with us costs you nothing, but 
could pay you handsomely. If you think 
about Canada, remember the special¬ 
ists. 

Our service starts by return post 

Drop us a line and we’ll send you a free folder containing 
a couple of extremely useful booklets: Your Guide to 
Establishing a Business in Canada, and Taxation in 
Canada. Plus our monthly Business Review, reporting 
the latest developments on the commercial scene in the 
world's second largest country. 


!,!' Ill, 


BERLIN HILTON 




Bank of Montreal 

The First Canadian Bank 


London Offices: 47 Threadneedle St. EC2Tel; 01-5881561 
9 Waterloo Place, SW1 Tel: 01-9303081 


Registered &a a Newspaper, Authorised os Second Oui M&U, Post Office Dept, Ottawa. Composed by Electrical Press Ltd (Web-Offset Division), Walthamstow, 
London, and printed in England by Haxells Offeet Ltd, Slough. Cover and colour section lithographed by St Clements Fosh & Grose Ltd, London. Published 
by The Economist Newspaper Ltd, SB St James’s Street, London SWl. Telephone 01-630 BIBO. Postage on this Issue : UK lOd ; Overseas Od. 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 



Prices. 1970 

High Low 

Ordinary 

stock* 

Price, 

Nov. 18. 
1970 

l.i 

Yield 

Nov. 

18 



Banka A other financial 



265*i 

215 

Algemene Bk. 

91.230*1 

-3 1 

7-4 

59 

48 7 

Amsterdam-Rot. 

FI .52 

-0-6 

6 1 

67/3 

40/- 

Aust. A N.Z. Bk. 

52/6 

- 1/6 

'3-8 

3000 

2595 

B. de Soc. Gen. 

Fr.B.2950 

-30 

4-4 

64“i 

48*4 

B. of America 

$57S 

-1*4 

3-2 

96/3 

67/6 

B. of Ireland 

67/6 

-3/9 

4-2 

191/3 

124/- 

B. of Montreal 

153/6 

+ 1/6 

41 

105 

98*4 

B. Nac. de Mexico 

P.IWk 

- 1 

... 

92/3 

53/3 

B. of N.S. Wales 

58/-* 

+6d 

3 2 

78/- 

58/3 

B. of Scotland 

69/- 

- •/- 

5-5 

2400 

2100 

B. Bruxelles 

Fr.B.2310 

-80 

4-7 

294 9 

221 

B. de Paris P.B. 

Fr.241-2 

.,0 8 

4-0 

82/9 

53/6 

Barclays 

64/9 

+ 1/- 

4-6 

68/- 

43/- 

Barclays DCO 

53/6 

-3 h 

4-7 

57/3 

35/9 

BOLSA 

41/- 

+6d 

4-8 

240/- 

152/- 

Can. Imp. Com. 

194/6 

-5/6 

2 8 

I5?7'i 

10/- 

Charterhouse Grp. 

n/a 

-Pad 

6-7 

54*« 

37*. 

Chase Manhattan 

S46*. 

— *4 

3 9 

345 

179 

Commerzbank 

D.2I4 

+ 1 

4-0 

187 

155 3 

Credit Comdal. 

Fr. I62*i 

-Pi 

2 6 

536 

442 

Credit Fonder 

Fr.512 

-17 

3-8 

3560 

2550 

Credit Suisse 

Fr.S.2900 

-10 

2 8 

251 

213 

Creditanstalt 


-1 

4-1 

426 

246 

Deutsche Bank 

6.295*. 

+ ’• 

3-0 

327 

186 

Dresdner Bank 

D.224 

+ 1 

4-0 

74*i 

56 

First Nai. City 

163 


3-5 

52/- 

33/6 

Hambros 

44/6 

-2/- 

3-1 

27/6 

15/9 

Hill, Samuel 

21/3 

.. 

3 5 

13 95 

1 3 

IOS Ltd. 

SI-3 

-0-2 

... 

39 3 

4 

IOS Mgnt. 

S4 

-0*6 

... 

£10 

£7 

HongkV A Sh. 

£9*b 

fk 

3-3 

95/- 

50/- 

Keyser Ullmann 

63/6 

"i? 

4 3 

41/- 

24/6 

Klelnwort Ben. 

33/6 

9d 

3 6 

6090 

5470 

Kredletbenk 

Fr.B.5660 

140 

2 9 

337 

220 

Kundenkredlt 

D.257 


3*9 

1800 

1492 

Lambert L'lnd. 

Fr.B.I630 


4 6 

67/6 

51/3 

Lloyds 

62/6 

-1/- 

4 0 

70'i 

52 

ManuTs Hanover T'st.S66 

+*• 

... 

91.400 

67.800 

Mediobanca 

L.75,450 

1400 

13 


Mercantile Cred. 
Mercury Sues. 
Midland 
Minster Asset. 
Montagu Trust 
Morgen J.P. 

Net. A Grlndlays 
Nat. Austra. 

Nat. Com. Grp. 
Nat. West. 

Norsk. Credltbk. 
Royal Canada 
Schroders 
Slater Walker Sec. 
Soclete General 
Standard A Chart. 
Sue* 

Swiss Bank 
' Union Bank 
Union Discount 
Utd. Dom. Tst. 


Fr.B.13,100 -275 
39/3 - 9d 

Fr.320 -12-9 

Fr.S.2835 — IQ 
Fr.S.36B0 +30 
55/- -1/3 

27/3 —6d 


Ineurnnce 

Allianz Varslch. 

DJ5I 

-14 

2-6 

Ass. Generali 

L. 59430 

-1170 

09 

Comm. Union 

58/6 

-6d 

5-1 

Eagle Star 

56/- 

- 6d 

39 

Eqult. A Lew Life 

46/6 

+9d 

2-9 

Gen. Accident 

1 

+6d 

4-4 

Gda. Ravel Exch. 
Legal A General 

+3d 

4-2 

17 

Net. Nedrlandn. 

FI,74-1 

-2-6 

2-7 

Pearl 

Pnoenix 

44/- 

35/- 

+ >/- 

4 2 
4-3 

Prudential 

29/9 

+3d 

3-5 

Royal 

50/6 

+*d 

4 5 

Sun Alliance 

58/-* 

-M 

5-3 

Telshe Mer. A F. 

Y.I37 

-4 

4-0 

Toklo Merine 

Y.2B7 , 

-6 

1-9 

Vohlde A.Gen. 

ny» _ 


ft 

Zurich Ins. 

Fr.S.4875 

J-4 


Prices. 1970 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield . 



stocks 

Nov. 18. 

on 

Nov. 

High 

Low 


1970 

week 

18 

19/3 

19/Pa 

I4/I0>i 

15/l'a 

Breweries, etc. 
Allied Breweries 

18/IS 


4*6 

Bass, Charrington 

18/6 

i-4*id 

4-3 

147 

100 

Bob N.V. 

FI.I32 8 

+4*3 

2*7 

I8/I0*i 

12/3 

Courage, B. A S. 

17/3 

+ l*ed 

4-3 

27/3 

I9/I0*. 

Distillers 

24/4*i 

+ l’«d 

5*0 

51 

Distill. Seagrams 
Dortmund Union 

$46 T i 

k 

2 6 

440 

353 

D.38I 

-4*. 

... 

30/6 

22/9 

Guinness 

28/? 

3d 

4 1 

229 3 

170-8 

Helneken 

Ff.218-2 

i 

1-6 

15/4*1 

11/9 

IDV 

12/3*. 

-6d 

4-9 

204 

166 

Kirin Breweries 

Y.I8I 

2 

4 1 

18 

I4*i 

Nat. Distillers 

$14*4 

.,*■ 

6 1 

61/6 

46/- 

Scottish A Newc. 

59/6 

15/Pi 

+6d 

4 0 

19/6 

14- 

Sth. African Br. 

-1 /- 

4-2 

36/- 

28/- 

Truman, Hanbry. 

35/6 

l9/7'i 

IO/4*i 

H-3d 

4 2 

20/3 

'4/9 

Watney, Mann 

f 4*sd 

4-3 

ll/4*i 

B/7'i 

Whitbread ‘A’ 

fl*id 

5-3 



Building A building materials 


49/3 

35/9 

22/4*i 

Assoc Portland 

42/9 

"1/- 

4-0 

26/9 

BPB Industries 

22/9 

-6d 

5 3 

271 

229-1 

Clmants Lafarge 

Fr. 230*i 

-2 

4-2 

1906 

1570 

Clmenterles Brlq. 

Fr.B.I725 

-20 

6 4 

31/6 

15/9 

R. Costaln 

27/3 

-9d 

3 7 

27/6 

18/6 

Eng. China Clays 

2I/I0*i 

+38 

2-1 

41/6 

24/6 

Int. Paint Co. 

30/- 

-1/9 

9-3 

30,100 

21,000 

Italce menu 

L.il,000 

-1110 

2*4 

30/- 

11/4*1 

19/6 

7/4't 

7/1 *i 

J. Lelng 'A' 

25/1 

-9d 

2f 

London Brick 

9/- 

7/P. 

- I0*id 

6*9 

14/6 

Marley 

7*sd 

(*) 

I4/I0*t 

8/4’i 

Red land 

9/- 

- 10’id 

5-6 

26/IO*i 

21/3 

Rugby Portland 

22/6 

-kd 

2-8 

39/6 

24/6 

Tarmac Derby 
Teylor Woodrow 

29/6 

- 9d 

5-8 

39/6 

29/- 

35/3 

-1 /- 

3*2 

6/4 

4/Pi 

Venesta 

46 

-3d 

80 

74/6 

51/6 

G. Wlmpey 

«/- 

-3/3 

1-5 



Catering, hotels, etc 


5*6 

29/- 

16/9 

ATV *A' 

25/3 

+«d 

4/1 

2/10 

fiutlln's 

3/2 

l*4d 

10*2 


25*i 

CBS 

125*4 

-2k 

5 5 

49/- 

31/- 

Granada 'A' 

5/4*. 

—6d 

4-5 

33/3 

23/- 

Grand Metrop. 
Lyons ’A’ 

-Pid 

2 3 

91/9 

63/6 

jJijvt 

-3d 

3*1 

36/3 

21/9 

Trust Houses>Forte 

h6d 

3*2 



Chemicals 



4-9 

109 2 

72-3 

AKZO 

FI.72-3 

-4-6 

1229 

958 

ANIC 

L.958 

-22 

5*2 

14/3 

5/6 

Albright A W. 

5/6 

-6d 

6-4 

32*4 

22*i 

Amer, Cyanamld. 

I30k 

1-k 

4-1 

215 

140 

Badlsche Anllln 

D. 1404 

-1 3 

7*8 

I78*i 

Il9*i 

CI^A-GEIGY 

D.I20 

-0-2 

6*7 

2425 

2210 

Fr.S.2,220 


0 9 

73*i 

59*i 

Dow 

863*4 

-1*4 

4-1 

128 

92's 

Dupont 

SI 17k 

-6*4 

4-3 

59/4 

33/6 

Flsona 

42/- 

-3d 

5*0 

16? 

7*. 

General Aniline 

5*. 

-k 

4*4 

260*i 

154*4 

Hoeehst 

D.I59 

• Pi 

6-3 

178,000 

126,750 

Hoffmn Genuss 

Fr.S. 161000 -3000 

0*5 

58/- 


ICI 

44* 

"i? 

6 1 

K 


Laporte Inds. 
Mdnunto 

24/- 

831 

-ft 

5*6 , 

1129 

845 

Monteatlni-Edls. 

L84S 

-36*i 

S* 5 . 

500 

227*t 

Norsk Hydro. 

Kr/445 

-5 

2*4 . 

36 7 a 

27 

Pfizer 

835*4 

-k 

4*0 : 

263 

214*1 

Rhone Poulenc 

FrJ2Pi 

-Ik 

2900 

2550 

Solvey ‘A’ 

Fr.B.2650 

...50 

5-5 

159 

131 

St. Gobeln 

fr.146-2 

-■ 1 -3 

4-3 . 

420 


Tklteds Chemical 

Y.28B 

-6 

J'0 ' 



Coal Aeteel 



$7 

4460 

30*i 

« 

Arbed 

Bethlehem 

fr.B.4060 

-110 

-k 

17*60 

F 

Brakan HIM Pty. 


+0*-OR 

if ; 

fo . 

IS 

Dentin Ingwy.' 
FlnUder 

tWs 

-8 

{50-1 

123 

Fried. Krupp 

D.1t9*8 

-0^2 

7*7 

£20 

£1) 

Grange* berg 

£18 


$■0 : 



1 a._a Ctw-It. YtMirhi WurteiM Gri.: and The first Boston Corporation. Yield inbrackets Isb* forecast dividend. 

°°T£ rigSs. | *>) rf) flu yield. W After Ztmblen tax. « MOTo latest date. (Martm Unc. n 

§ The net redemption yields ellow for tax at 8s. 6d. In £. 
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Prlca, Chaim Ylald 

Nov. II on Nov. 

1970 week II 


OrAnoiy 


Price, Change Yield 

Nov. II. on Nov. 

1970 walk II 


Wollman Eng. 
Wolr Group 


r plMVIWMMfltlCftto 

AHIed Suppliers 45/1* 

An. Irk. Foods 9/(* 

Asaoc Fisheries 8/1* 

Avon Products $7P< 

Bea che m Group 44/7 1 

laghin Fr.U 

lovrll 33/6 

Brooke Bond 'B' 14/4' 

Cadbury Schweppes 12/- 
Co(g.-Palmollve 
Col. Sugar Ref. SA.6 

Rtch Lovoll 10/3 

Gonortl Foods $79 

Gonornl Hills $32 

Glam 66/3 

Holm 134*1 

Kraftco Corp. $38*. 

L'Or«al Fr.ll 


Proctor Gambia 
Ranki-Hovls 
Reckltt $ Coin. 
Sendee 
Splllars 


27/10*. 

19/1* 

Tore fa Lyle 

3/f'. 

-l«sd 

8 7 

17/Ps 

12/8*4 

Unlgate 

Unilever 

Unilever NV. 
United Biscuits 

15/11'. 

-*d 

4-8 

62/6 

3r 

SB. 

12/(0* 

$ 

—9d 

“if 

3- 9 

4- 6 

5- 7 

17/6 

10 /- 

Melon, aircraft 
Assoc. Englnrg. 

11/9 

- Med 

6 9 

•3/6 . 

5/1* 

BLMC 

5/fo* 

+6d 

9-4 

31* 

12*4 

Boeing 

$13* 

-*• 

... 

44* 

30*4 

Caterpillar Tract 
Chrysler 

$36 

-* 

3-3 

35* 

16* 


-1* 

2-4 


Chrysler (UK) ‘A* 
Citroen 


430 

316 

Daimler-Benz 

D366 

3 

2 3 

£2 

14/6 

26/1* 

Dowty Group 

17/7*. 

6d 

60 

36/9 

Dunlop 


- I*sd 

5 6 

3546 

2611 

Flat 

-61 

4-5 

29/9 

19/6 

Ford fBDR) 

26/3 

-1 /- 

3-9 

30 

45/- 

16* 

29/9 

Gen. Dynamics 

Gen. Mts. (Un.) 

$16* 

38/9 

1* 

-1/- 

4-4 

31* 

21* 

Goodyear 

$27* 

-2* 

31 

45/9 

32/- 

27/3 

21/- 

Hawker Slddeley 
Honda (EDR) 

32/7*. 

22/9 

-7*d 

8-0 

4-6 

370 

161 

Komatsu 

yTI62 

-4 

5 2 

21 

7 

Lockheed 

$9 

-* 

|M 

73/6 

40/- 

J. Lucas 

40/6* 

-2/3 

4-4 

16* 

8* 

Massey Ferguson 
McDonnell Douglas 

•2.9* 

-* 

... 

27*. 

13 

$16*4 

2* 

... 

1700 

1064 

Mlchelln ’B’ 

Fr.l3l2 

-23 

1-2 

200 

140 

Nissan Motor 

Y.I40 

... 

5-7 

284-4 

232 

Pougeot 

PlralH-Spa 

Fr. 251 

+ 1-2 

2-8 

3500 

2321 

L2528 

63 

... 

25/1 *a 

7/3 

Rolla-Royce 

9/- 

+ 1/1* 

10-6 

28/4* 

iff 

Smiths Indust. 

II/-* 

+M 

6-1 

245 

Stayr^Dmler-Pch. 

pit 

+ 1 

3-5 

39B 

25p 

Toyota Motors 

TJ250 

-1 

3-2 

40*4 

H 

unviM Aircfui 

$29 

-1*4 

... 

299*. 

194 

Volkawagen 

D. 194 

-2 

4-7 

265 

13(7 

Volvo 

Kr.150 

-1 

2 0 

9/7*. 

Sfc 

Westland 

5/10* 

-4*d 

9 7 

li/6 


M/ilrtiftf Priodfan 

PTlVVflBi IllliUlll 

9/3* 

-l*ad 

6-5 


560 290 

84 57* 

656 430 

1750 1352 

T ST 

3300 2340 

36/- 25/- 

III* 46* 


st £ 

ft $T 

31 * 21 * 

55*4 II* 

29/9 21/- 

ft si 

ft ft 1 

23/6 11/9 


Oflka qb oIq l. ohoto. 

qSSSSmw P YJ45 -I 

Eastman Kodak $67* -I* 

Full Photo Y.450 -I 

Gevaart Photo. Fr.B.I605 >40 

Gastatfier ‘A* 23/9* 

Nippon Optical Y.4II >5 

Olivetti Priv. L2J90 -II 


L2J90 -II 

& 


Paper fa p^ ifvtilng 
Bewatar ftpar 31/9 

British Printing 5/6 

Burnet Pulp I P. 14/- 

Crown Zeller. $29 

DKG 23/10* 

InwraA hp®r 4/vi 

HacHlttan RI.P. |C23< 

McGrow Hid $16 

News of the Wld. 22/9 

Paaraon Long. 17/6 

PongumPub. 4w- 

£3 Inti. J6/3* 

W, H, Smkh ‘A* 64/- 

Thomaon Organ. 11/9 






i jjjft 

199 ISO-9 

If/10* 11/6 

477-9 344 

S i 


ac 

m s- 


Boots Pure Drug 26/7* 

Brit. Home Strs. 34/6 

IfifUh - 11/11. 

IBff l|Rn iMM *1/1 I 

Burton Group 28/6 

Dubonhams 33/3 

Celeries Lafayette Fr.165- 

Galerles Precdos %34B 

Grattan Ware. 46/- 

G.T.A.AP. $25*4 

GUS 'A' 60/- 

House of Fraser 25/7** 

Innovation Fr.B.2l 

Int. Stores 10/1* 

Karstadt D.340 

Kaufhof D246 

Le Redoute Fr.503 

La Rlnascante L.297 

Marks R Spencer 60/6 

Mltaukoshl Y.326 

Montgomery W. Old’s 

Myer Emporium 9A.2-K 

Neckerman D.9I* 

Nouvelles Gals. Fr.160- 

O.K. Bazaars ‘A* 75/- 

Prtntemps Fr.146 

Provld. Clothg. 36/3 

Sears Roebuck OH'S 

Tesco Stores II/- 

Unlted Drapery 19/6* 

Wool worth I5/4 *i 

Textiles, clothing 
Burlington $39* 

Carpets International 17/9 
Carrington Vlyalla 4/11* 

Coats, Pens. 8/1* 

Courtaulds 21/9 

Genasco $20* 

Eng. Calico 6/4*a 

Snla Vlacosa Priv. 47/- 

Stervens, J. P. $27*4 

Tallin Y.74 

Toraylnd Y.II3 

West Riding W. 6/3 

Woolcombars B/7*e 


Brit. Amor. Tob. 
Carreras 'B* 
GiUihir 
Imperial Tobacc. 
Rembrandt 


UtHMea/rnlls 
Canadian Pacific 
Chubu 
Chugoku 
Cons. Edison 
E.B.ES. 

Intercom. 

Kansal Elec P. 
R.W.E. 

Tokyo Elec Power 
Tokyo Gas 

hmk. trusts 
Alliance Trust 
Atlas Elec 
B.E.T. Defd. 

Brltlah Assets 
Obit fa Wireless 
Foreign fa Col. 
Globe Inv. 
Industrial fa Gen. 


SC61* ... 

Y.634 -I 
Y.738 4-3 

$ 22 * -* 

Fr.B2425 +15 

Fr.B.1740 -30 
Y.658 -I 

D.I92* -S 

Y.623 +2 

Y.04 +3 


Br l tlah Oxygen 


Capa A tt men 
DeLaRue 

Hudson* Bay 



Monty markot tndteaton 

Internet rates full In moat marketa. the major change boing 
the i per cent cut to Bf par cent in Gormony'o Bonk rate. Tho 
American Traoaury bill rate woo markedly lower again, to tho 
lowest oinoo October, 1968. On tho foreign exchanges starling 
Improved on the trade figures. 


7% (from 7*%, 15/4/70) 


iimMnini wpovivv |»n nmj 

2 days* notion Ps 
5 3 months* 7*4 


7 days' nodes: 
Clearing banka 
Discount houses 
Local authorities 
3 month* /Imd: 
Local authorities 
Finance houses 


Naw York 

TieMiiryMIla 5-2$ 
Curia, of dapo att 6*38 
Starllngi Spot rate $2 3906 


(3 months') 


















Another earth-shaking story 


The world’s largest sugar silo, in 
Durban, was the cause of it. 

Contractors Grinaker Construction 
called in Cementation to use 
Vibroflotation to shake die sandy earth 
into something worth building on. 

Over 200,000 tons of sugar need some 
pretty solid foundations. Cementation, 
with a vast fund of experience gained on 
contracts around the world, was able 


to provide them. 

We're doing some pretty remarkable 
things in other places, too. 

Because we’re experts under the 

ground. Mining. Exploration. Site 

Investigation. Drilling. Vibroflotation. 
Diaphragm walling. Piling. Pipe Jacking. 
Auger boring. Chemical grouting. 

And they’re only our hidden assets. 
Above the ground we’re Just as busy 


building. Schools. Libraries. Roads. 
Offices. Bridges. Harbours. Hotels. 
Practically anything you care to name. 
Just about anywhere you can think of. 

So if you want earth-shaking 
experience, and experience in any type 
of construction, come to Cementation. 


Cementation 


Surrey (01-684-6955) ^ 


The Cementation Company Limited, 

International Civil, Building, Mining and Specialist Engineering v^n 




r i 
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A bright new plant. Never produced before. 

Pollution-free. By anyone. 

Some four big city blocks long. Iron-nickel pellets. 

Over 10 storeys high.- About 300,000 tons a year. 

In central Canada's Sudbury district. For the world's hungry steelmakers. 
Costing $35 million. To help make nickel alloy steels. 

To make unique pellets. Nickel stainless steels. 


Special nickel steels. 

And very special nickel steels. 

Iron-nickel pellets. 

A technical breakthrough product 
Unique. Tested. Proved. 

From Falconbridge, only. 

FALCONBRIDGE 

Toronto Canada 



Falconbridge is the growing hub of an international 
mining and industrial group of companies producing—besides 
nickel—many ores, minerals, metals and other basic products. 


iw* 



Contents 


Time to stop 

Inflation in Britain has now 
entered a very serious stage, 
and it is time to discuss in 
detailed terms die minimum 
policy that is needed to check 
it, page 11, Politically, Mr 
Heath's Government is also 
punning into trouble, page 17. 


The danger in Berlin 

Heir Brandt’s anxiety to get a 
Berlin deal tied up by the end 
of the winter could lead him 
into making some dangerous 
concessions, page 13. The 
Bavarian election helped 
Frattz-Josef Strauss more than 
it hurt the Bonn government, 
PW 34- • 


Air and post 

It looks if the Government 
will take The Economist’s 
recent advice to meige the 
two nationalised airlines, and 
probably rightly, page 69. It 
is certainly right to sack 
Lord Hall, if it thinks the 
Post Office can be run more 
efficiently without him, page 
75- 



Back to the hills 

The Americans' sallies into 
North Vietnam, despite the 
prison camp bungle, are one 
sign that they now hold the 
initiative in the Indochina 
war. The communists are 
pulling back into a highland 
fief—temporarily, anyway, 

page 14. 
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14 Back to the hills 
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Education on the rates 
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ceed, page 16. 
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Half forgotten army 

There is a amaill comer of 
Britain tucked away in 
■ northern Germany, in the 
shape of the British Army of 
the Rhine and supporting 
RAF units. They represent 
Britain's- most vital defence 
commitment, but receive less 
public attention than they 
Should. A special survey after 
page 60. 
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De Gaulle 

Sir —Your editorial (November 14th) 
. grudging] y pays tribute to the achievements 
of Genera] de Gaulle but it leaves much 
unsaid. You mention high taxation, a 
housing system which you call “ a national 
disgrace,” but you fail to mention the large 
increase in family allowances and social 
security spending during dc Gaulle’s years 
in power, the fact that direct taxation in 
France is among the lowest and salaries 
among the highest in Europe, and the fact 
that the housing problems were partly 
due to the influx of a large Algerian 
population on a scale which lew European 
countries have had! to face. 

You speak of European integration “as 
far as it suited France,” but you ignore 
the fact that the development of the 
common market and the abolition of 
internal tariffs between member countries 
coincided with the general’s reign. You 
speak of de Gaulle’s ethnocentric view of 
the world but do not mention his opening 
to the east. You even appear to question 
the genuineness of Franco-German recon¬ 
ciliation, and ignore the genuine gratitude 
and veneration of French African leaders 
whose countries were granted independence 
and financial solidarity. 

To anyone who compares the realities 
of France today with the France of 
pre-1958, talk of a static society or of the 
resurgence of political parties does not 
make sense. The newly found dynamism 
of French society and industry, the fact 
that French industry and the economy 
can now stand up to their German or 
British counterparts, are not factors that 
emerged miraculously since the general 
resigned last year; rather, they are due 
to the dynamic forces of transformation 
happening throughout de Gaulle’s years at 
the head of the French nation.—Yours 
faithfully, M. Hardy 

London , SWig 

Rhodesia 

Sir —After six years of somewhat lonely 
dissent in both party and Parliament over 
Rhodesia, it was gratifying to 'find myself 
in almost total agreement with your latest 
article (“ No deal with Smith ? ”, on 
November 14th). Had I been called by 
the Speaker in the debate on November 
gth, I should have advocated almost 
exactly your policy number (3)—“ To aim 
for a settlement with Mr Smith that would 
leave Rhodesia under white dictatorship, 
but that could make it marginally less 
likely that it would relapse into South 
African style apartheid.” It was precisely 
because of the unreality which seems to 
me inherent in the present approach—and 
td~which you call attention—that I and 


tuy colleagues decided to divide the House 
.of 

ThbW 'A'fty jHgho have consistently 
oppose^ the RhooSlan policy of the British 
' - , «gOMtmment since UDI have often been 
pilloried as extremists. Nothing could be 
less fair—all we sought and are seeking is 
to substitute attainable aims for what seems 
to us to be a totally unreal, if fashionable, 
dialectic. The trouble is the longer the 
ideologues dominate the discussion the less 
there is left to salvage. I explored the 
position as best as I could in Salisbury last 
September and I believe your assessment 
of the possibility of an agreement “ below 
the five principles ” to be realistic. My 
conclusions on return were naturally 
offered to the Government, but they have 
chosen another course. 

Motives for the Rhodesians to reach 
agreement undoubtedly exist, as you point 
out, and it may be that the Foreign Secre¬ 
tary will achieve what I, and clearly your 
journal, regard as virtually impossible. If 
he does I for one will cheerfully eat my 
hat in public. If the negotiations fail there 
will be a heavy responsibility on the British 
Government should Rhodesia finally choose 
the South African road.—Yours faithfully, 
House of Commons , Stephen Hastings 
London , SWi 

Middle East 

Sir— Sir Alec Douglas-Home’s recent 
speech on the Middle East enunciated a 
lofty principle, “ the inadmissibility of the 
acquisition of territory by war,” a principle 
never previously applied in this conflict (or 
else how did Jordan acquire Jerusalem and 
the West Bank in 1948 ?), or elsewhere. It 
is our impression that we have in the past 
accepted an entirely different principle— 
namely, that countries and victims of 
aggression have a right to territorial adjust¬ 
ment after a war in order to protect 
themselves in the future (and, in doing so, 
we have recognised that a refugee problem 
is thereby created) 

In the 22 years since Israels inde¬ 
pendence Egypt has committed fiequent 
and flagrant acts of aggression against it, 
culminating in the six-day war of 1967. 
Even the ceasefire agreement which saved 
Egypt and its leaders from further 
humiliation was deliberately violated by 
President Nasser, when in 1969 he declared 
the war of attrition, which in turn led to 
the destruction of two of Egypt’s main 
cities, Suez and Ismailia. 

This war was halted by the 90-day 
ceasefire agreement, a document signed by 
both sides containing specific undertakings. 
But this agreement in its turn has been 
broken by the movement of the missiles. 
What hope therefore is there of reaching 
a meaningful and durable peace agreement 
if the Egyptian government, following the 
precedent of Hitler, regards signed agree¬ 
ments and undertakings as pieces of paper 
to be ignored arid to be tom up ? 

In the light of the events of the past 
three years, is it surprising that “ Israel’s 
interpretation of withdrawal has slipped a 
long way ? ” It is surprising that the 
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Foreign Secretary’s attempts h*vfr ,Caused 
intense angpr $hOld^s€g|Merdhgeir tore 
at home that the Foreign Office, under the 
leadership of one of the men of Munich, 
is still pursuing a policy of appeasing the 
aggressor.—Yours faithfully, 

Elizabeth Harris 
Kew Gardens, Surrey A nsel Z. Harris 

Iran 

Sir—I n your Otherwise largely admirable 
survey of Iran (October 31st) you per¬ 
petuate a weary old canard which seems, 
alas, to have the stamina of the phoetaix. 

Sir, it is categorically not the case that 
“ the Arabic script . . . cannot absoib 
technical terms and formulae.” The Pteno- 
Arabic script (the distinction is relevant) 
can and does do so (although formulae are 
more usually presented in Latin character 
sensibly to conform to international usage). 

While the magnificent and supple Persian 
language is healthily enough in a state of 
flux, vigorously coining, borrowing, and 
hacking at new concepts (abetted by a 
wise policy of what might be called 
linguistic Friedmanism), there is no real 
problem in writing down that which gains 
currency. The script—a wonderful thing 
in its own right—is but the mirror of the 
language, not the language itself. 

Consider, as examples, two recent 
scholarly works which have crossed my desk 
(I give a fair but deliberately bald trans¬ 
literation beside the original): p— 

mtabolism giahi % which is Plant Metabo¬ 
lism ; and o na rsaf 1 

andis viskoziteh, Shortcomings of the 
Viscosity Index . You arc doubtless already 
aware of your sister journal, I oj # 

tehran akonomist, for which no translation 
seems necessary. 

Of course, the unsophisticated may not 
always know what these titles mean, but 
if they read to a secondary school standard, 
they will be in no doubt as to what they 
say.—Yours faithfully, 

William Kay Archer 
University of Teheran 

Hongkong 

Sir —You say (November 14th) that 
Hongkong is meant to be handed back 
to become part of communist China 
in 28 years’ time. This is not entirely 
correct. In the treaty of Nanking, signed 
between the British and Chinese (Ching 
dynasty) governments, the Hongkong 
island itself and the peninsula joining to 
the mainland, called Kowloon, arc ceded 
permanently to Britain. Only the northern 
part of the colony, called the New Terri¬ 
tories, is to be given back to China by 
* 999 - 

It is true that Hongkong “ owes its 
daily existence to the whim of Peking.” 
But it is highly unlikely that Peking would 
take it back in the next two decades. 
Hongkong is the chief means for Chinese 
exports to the rest of the world (except 
Japan). Besides this, the Hongkong govern¬ 
ment pays £i2.j million per annum for 


BBOOMD CLASS .POWAOB SOB THt pCQNOMlB P MO AT HIW TOME, N.Y. 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £6000 PA AHO ovtH 


Ttpltkin 


i;hii "Trirrm 


AFRICA 

General Manager 

is required for Zambia's largest distributive 
organisation, the Consumer Buying 
Corporation of Zambia (ZCBC). 

The present General Manager will be 
retiring shortly. 

ZCBC has a turnover of nearly £16 million 
and operates department stores and shops 
and wholesale, agency and travel 
businesses. It is a partnership between the 
Industrial Development Corporation of 
Zambia (Indeco) who own 51 % of the 
shares and the Booker Group who own 
49% of the shares and are managing agents. 
The successful applicant is likely to be 
between 35 and 45 and to have already 
run a distributive business of comparable 
size and extensive geographical spread. In 
addition to being a practical and effective 
operations man with the qualities to lead 
a management team of Zambians and 
expatriates, he will also need to think, 
plan and communicate clearly in complex 
situations. 

He should be earning more than 
£6,000 per annum in his present job. 

A University degree and a business school 
training and/or experience in 
consultancy would make an applicant 
particularly attractive if his other 
experience and qualities were right. A 
background in business in a developing 
country would be a further asset. 

The head office of the company is at 
Ndola, a Copperbelttown with good 
amenities. 

The salary and the fringe benefits will be 
appropriate to a very senior and 
responsible overseas appointment. 

Apply in writing to M. H. Caine. 

Chairman . 

Bookers Shopkeeping 
Holdings Limited. 

Buckiersbury House. 

63. Cannon Street. 

London. EC4NQEJ. 


Personnel Director 


for a major international corporation in the 
forefront of industry. 

• RtsPONsnmii y covers the entire personnel 
function. The emphasis will be on the top 
management structural and resourcing role; 
manpower planning; and industrial relations 

• broadly based experience in personnel 
management in the top echelon of a large 
industrial enterprise is essential. 

• A(,c under fifty. Remuneration will be geared 
to attract outstanding attainment and could be 
between £ i o,ooo and £ i >,ooo. 

Write in complete confidence to K. R C. Slater 
as adviser to the group. 


JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS 

LIMITED 

lO II A 1 1 A M STRUT • LONDON WIN bl)| 


Group Financial 
Controller 


This is a new appointment, based m the Citv. 

It is central to the business of a growing 
British Group with wide interests, 
ranging from food merchanting and processing 
to the design and manufacture of a range of 
technically advanced capital equipment. 

The Controller is to be responsible to the 
Financial Director for all group accounts, for the 
management of cash and financing, and, 
in the longer term, for designing and 
implementing control information systems 
throughout the group. 

He must be a qualified accountant with 
experience in a professionally managed business. 
Prospects will be explained at the interview. They 
will attract men now earning up to £ 5 , 000 . Age 
about 40 . A car will be provided, and a 
bonus payable on results. 


THE Letters u/ill be handled personally and in confidence 

FACULTIES by the consultant; Dr. A. G. Roach 

PARTNERSHIP 26 Gro 8 venor Ga ^^ n SW} 


For further management appointment* 
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water supply from the mainland 
much to lose.—Youn faithfully, 
Godaiming, Surrey Mark C. S. T?e 


Copyright chaos 

Sir—M ight I suggest that the deal between 
Doubleday and Novosti is more likely to 
perpetuate copyright chaos than end it ? 
Perhaps you implied this (November 14th) 
but it needs further emphasis. 

Doubleday, by paying Novosti a five- 
figure advance against royalties to rise from 
10 per cent to 15 per cent, will be paying 
the Russians handsomely while at the same 
time giving them a copyright protection 
which they do not give us. In return, 
I^ovosti are to pay Doublcdhy $1 (yes, a 
single dollar) in return for all Russian and 
eastern European rights. Thus the Russians 
are literally getting the best of both worlds. 

While, as you point out, Doubleday, by 
publishing this particular work first, may 
not have to fear that some other American 
or British publisher will issue a translation 
first (although if they wish to be certain 
of this they will need to publish their 
Russian edition more colourably than 
American reports suggest to be their inten¬ 
tion), they are doing nothing to improve 
copyright relations between the Soviet 
Union and the rest of the world. If the 
Russians can be given the benefit of inter¬ 
national copyright protection without 
themselves undertaking any obligations 
whatever, then, obviously, there can be little 
inducement to them to face up to their 
proper responsibilities as a highly literate, 
supremely technologically developed 
country and sign one or other of the 
international copyright conventions.—Yours 
faithfully, Ronald E. Barker 

The Publishers Association 

London, WCi 


Brick by brick 

Sir —Your article on housing (November 
7th) highlighted one of the unfairnesses in 
the new housing policy, namely that only 
owner occupiers, purchasing houses on 
mortgages, would be subsidised, through the 
tax relief on interest. Surely, it is hard to 
justify this relief on what is in fact a 
consumption industry. If one is going to 
give tax relief anywhere it should wally be 
used to encourage investment. 

The present absurd starting point for 
surtax, combined with the sheer penal 
rates, are indeed a serious disincentive to 
productivity and investment. However, 
taxes can be relieved by buying a very 
large and very expensive - house on 
mortgage where the interest payments will 
be substantial. These interest payments are 
of course tax allowable. Thus the high tax 
payer is encouraged to invest in more 
property than 'he needs, just to enable him 
to build up capital on a form of tax 
relief. 

There should be a limit to the amount 
of interest relief that is available to 
^^dhasers of residential property. In 
^ j y ^y jie rhaps the saving to the Exchequer 
^ rambursed to the surtax payer 


in the form of a reduction in surtax., 

As you so rightly mention, it woidd be 
politically impossible for any government 
to abolish tax relief on mortgages, 
however fair and just such a policy would 
be. —Yours faithfully, Peter R. French 
London , W4 


Museums and galleries 

Sir —May I add a comment to the 
interesting point raised by Ann George 
(Letters, November 14th), when she look 
exception to your statement that museums 
and art-galleries are ignored by many just 
because they are free. 

I am sure you aire not guilty of, as Miss 
George puts it, “ culture snobbery"; but 
I think your statement was inaccurate. 
No dbubt we have all, till now, taken for 
granted the privilege of free entry to our 
museums and galleries; but surely those 
who ignore these places do so because they 
are not specially interested in art or relics, 
even though they might see them for 
nothing. The factor operating here is an 
attitude of mind rather than an economic 
consideration. Similarly with the health 
service: apart from the unfortunate ones 
who suffer chronic ill-health and therefore 
have no option in the matter, there will 
always be some who are more prone to 
visit their doctors, and on slighter pre¬ 
texts, than others, whatever the rate of 
the prescription charge. 

Having said that, it does seem worthy 
of remark that nothing, in fact, Is free. 
Somewhere along the line, indirectly and 
collectively, we subsidise from our own 
pockets every single “ free” commodity 
that we enjoy. The introduction of an 
admission fee to museums etc. is simply 
one instance of this Government’s policy 
of converting some hidden charges into 
direct ones; and, provided that they arc 
able to follow it up with the logical con¬ 
sequence of reduced taxation, as promised, 
we should ultimately be none the worse 
off.—You're faithfully, Margaret Curtis 
London. Wi. 


Wool 

Sir, —Your Sydney correspondent writes 
(November 14th) that the new Australian 
Wool Commission’s reserve price scheme 
will not solve the problems of keeping 
wool competitive with man-made fibres. 

Looking over his shoulder for past 
industry errors, he misses the fact that it 
was never intended to do so—at least, not 
on its own. The reserve price scheme is 
just one part of the very much more 
comprehensive package which needs to be 
viewed as a whole. This programme, 
already being implemented, includes im¬ 
proved farm productivity ; more effective 
clip preparation; a revolution in packag¬ 
ing, handling and transportation at every 
point from farm to mill; the. development 
of sale by objectively-measured sample to 
minimise auction costs; and new perform¬ 
ance characteristics of real commercial 
significance for the end product.. ^ 


Your corrcsp , 
exaggerated * tffe sitbatibir % i6 
quoting an increase of synthetic fibre 
penetration in clothing at 38 per cent a 
year, a fantasy figure. The increase in 
consumption of man-made fibres by the 
wool textile industry in . seven major 
consuming countries has been: 3.2 per 
cent in 1966-67 ; 21.6 per cent in 1967-68 ; 
10 per cent in 1968-69 ; ind 04 per cent in 
1969-70. (These figures exclude Japan, 
where statistics do not separate consump¬ 
tion of man-made fibres in the wool textile 
industry from usage in other types of 
textiles). 

Elsewhere in the same issue you talk of 
“ the terrible tumble ” taken by nylon 
prices and the profitability problems of 
other syntheses recently. On the evidence 
of one recession year, we think it absurd 
to conclude for wool that “ the product 
just cannot compete with man-made fibres.” 
—Yours faithfully, J. Wilcox 

International Wool Secretariat 
London , SWi 


Widowed 

Sir —Even though I am a banker rather 
than a linguist, I dare take exception to 
the cover caption of your issue of November 
14th, “ France is a widow.” 

This translation of President Pompidou’s 
exclamation, “ La France est veuve,” is, in 
my opinion, wrong, though, admittedly, 
much of the German-speaking press also 
translated it with “ Frankreich ist einc 
Witwe.” The correct and colloquial trans¬ 
lation should, in my judgment, be, “ France 
has been widowed ” (verwitwet), because 
only this version implies the whole mean¬ 
ing of Pompidou’s saying that France is 
now alone, abandoned, and deprived of 
the general. Had Pompidou wanted to say 
anything else, he would have had to say, 
“ La France est unc ve\ive.”—Yours faith¬ 
fully, Hans J. Bar 

Bahnhofstrasse, Zurich 


PAPER 

BULLETIN 

The three Special Reports featured in 
issue No. 63 , November 1970 are: 

PAPER AND PAPER PRODUCTS 
INDUSTRIAL TRAINING BOARDv 

RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE 
PAPER AND PULP INDUSTRY 
IN THE PHILIPPINES 

PAPER PRODUCTION AND 
CONSUMPTION IN CEYLON 

Year's subscription £45 (US$120) . 
Single copies £15 (US$45) ea&fa 
Details from: 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE 
UNIT LTD * tl ; 
Spencer House 27 Sf. Jarhbs's PJaci I 
London SWI Tel. 07-493 SflfExtZf 
€33 Third ^vwWrA^^k NY 10017 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £6000 PA AND oven 


CJA 


RECRUITMENT 

CONSULTANTS 


35 N 


■ W B ! 


■cl SLrc»-(., London. t.C <. Tt: I. 0 I -Still 358o 


A challenging, pioneering appointment—opportunity for Equity participation 


MJUMGERS/CONSULTANTS - COMPUTING 


£ 9 , 000 -£ 15,000 


BENELUX FRANCE GERMANY/SWTIZERLAND SCANDINAVIA 

WELL ESTABLISHED MAJOR BRITISH COMPUTING GROUP 

As part of Group expansion our clients plan a major computing enterprise in each of the above 
geographical areas and they are now seeking applicants to investigate thoroughly each of those 
areas prior to establishing a business. The requirement is for candidates aged 28-45 with a minimum 
of 4 years' practical experience of business systems as well as at least two years in general computing 
and who have well established broad business connections in the areas. Successful candidates 
will report to the Board, heed up- the business development of his essigned country/countries, 
investigate the markets and progress top level negotietions for the installation of advanced real 
time processing systems. Candidates must be able to write and apeak English fluently as well as 
the language of the country of operation and must have the ability to take total control of projects. 
Remuneration negotiable £9,000-C15,000; contributory pension scheme; free life assurance; assistance 
with removal expenses if necessary. Applications in strict confidence should be written in English 
to the Managing Director, under reference C3077/E for Benelux, C3078/E for France, C3079/E for 
Germany/Switzerland, C3080/E for Scandinavia. 

CAMPBELL-JOHNSTON ASSOCIATES (MANAGEMENT RECRUITMENT CONSULTANTS) LIMITED, 
35 NEW BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. Tel: 01-588 3588. . 


Group 

Financial 

Director 


£5,000p.a. plus 


MANAGING 

DIRECTOR 


Clothing 


Midlands 


A well known, profitable and expanding Group of Engineering 
Companies is m the process of strengthening its top organisation 
as part of its plans for further development through organic 
and acquisitive growth 

Applications are invited for the position of Group Financial 
Director The purpose of this job is to ensure that assets end 
financial resources are fully and profitably utilised and controlled, 
and key tasks include — 

■ Responsibility for the formulation of financial policy 
and its implementation. 

■ Participation in the development of corporate plana. 

■ Further development of existing management controls 
and information systems. 

■ Control of Group cash flow and liquidity. 

Applicants should be members of the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants They should have a proven record of appropriate 
experience, demonstrating initiative and experience of City 
institutions Age range 35-45 years. 

Salary will be negotiable, but in excess of £5,000 per annum, 
with appropriate benefits. 

Please write to us stating currant salary and how you meet our 
Client's requirements, quoting reference PD 13046IE on both 
envelope and letter. No Information wlU be disclosed to our 
Client without permission. 


Urwick,0rr&Partners Limited | 


Nnopnll MuctionDIvWmi, 2 Caxtun Strutt, Uutfun Stiff 


for a fast growing company within a Group 
structure, selling to women throughout Britain. 
Company sales have increased by too per cent per 
annum over the past three years and are approach¬ 
ing £5 million. Order processing is by computer 
and the warehouse despatches 120,000 items per 
week. Expansion of Group activity has created a 
vacancy for a Managing Director who will be profit 
responsible for company operations. Previous experi¬ 
ence could have been acquired as a Brand Manager 
responsible for a simitar sales volume; as an 
Accountant or General Manager in a growth com¬ 
pany ; as a Management Consultant; or as a 
Group Merchandise Controller in the clothing 
section of a mail order company. Preference will 
be given to a qualified manager with a successful 
record in a fast growing company. Business School 
Graduates could be of special interest. Age 30-40 
years. Minimum earnings £7,000. 

Reference: 26903/E (P. Egerton). 

all letters wtU 50 treated In strictest confidence and should 
m addressed to the consultant quoting the reference number 


AMO 


Executive Selection Division 

OU) COURTHOUSE* OLD COURT PLACE-LONDON W8 


For further management appointments see page 5 
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The day we kept our cooL 


You may know that if you 
take a bottle of sparkling wine 
and warm it over 70’F, the cork 
will pop spectacularly. We knew 
that, when we shipped - among 
other things—600 cartons of 
Australian sparkling wine from 
Down Under to London, last 
year in our insulated containers. 

The bubbly was for a famous 
firm of wine shippers in the City. 

And us? We’re Associated 
Container Transportation, ACT. 


We gave this to our client 

1. A perfect out-turn of bubbly, 
every bottle unbroached. 

2. A large saving on transit 
damage. 

3. A delivery bang on time. 

4. A considerable saving on 
unloading time. 

5. A handsome saving on 
handling costs. 

6. The use of ACT’s distinctively 
bright, light Containers. 

7. Not a single bubbly bottle 
popped en route. 


Our City friendgave 
something to ACTin return. 

A regular monthly Container 
order. 

Give us a ring. And name 
your day. 


Associated Container 
Transportation Ltd. 

136 Fenchurch Street, London ECS. 
Telephone: 01 -431 2567 . 


LONDON RIOION Orsett Depot. Brentwood Rood. Oreett. Essex. Tel: 0375 6181 Telex: 27802. MIDLAND REGION I College.Hoed. Berr, 

Birmingham 22B. Tel: 021-366 7631 Telex: 338094, N.W. REGION BartonDockRoed. Urmeton. Manchester.Tel:061-7480121 Telex:868423. LIVipfOOL 
Orrell Lane. Bootle. Liverpool L20 6NR. Tel: 061-625 6266 Telex: 62866. NjEs REGION Wakefield Road. Stourton. Leeds. 10. Tel: 0632/72211 Telex: 667336 
GCOTWGH REGION Gertaharris Road. Gartsbenie. Coatbridge, Lanarkshire. Tel: 0238 2*626 Telex: 77862. BRISTOL 1J_^rfc9tmet. Bristol BS1 6NF 
Tel: 0272 24713. BELFAST Lawther & Harvey Limited. 16-20 North Howard Street. Belfast BT13 2LT. Tel- 0232 70244 Telex: 74482 DUBLlNThe British & Irish 
Steam Packet Co. Ltd., P.0. Box 19A. 12 North Wall Dublin 1. Tel: Dublin 41621 Telex: 5358. 
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EURO DOLLAR F1JNANCIN6 
PARTICIPATIONS OR 
UNDERWRITING WANTED 
FOR AMERICAN LAND 
DEVELOPMENTS 

High Yields and Participations Available 
Contact 

U.S. LAND FINANCING, N.V. 

(nUfcty US. Uad 4 Wife Co.) 

Zeldin & Aaron 

120 Adelaide St, W.,-Suite 810 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


Our Institutional and pension 
fund clients have a continuing 
demand for real property 
investments. 

We are able to discuss any 
propositions from Commercial 
Companies for the purchase of 
their properties by our Clients 
and the subsequent leasing 
back of them to the vendor 
company. 



$nrt«i*d 5urv.y.t» 

18 Pall Mall, London, SW1 01-930 0951 


Hampton & Sons 


LEICESTERSHIRE/ 
WARWICKSHIRE BORDER 

BETWEEN LEICESTER, BIRMINGHAM AND COVENTRY 
■Eaay reach M.1, M.6 Midland Link and A. 5 . 

A SUPERB EDUCATIONAL 
TRAINING CENTRE 

Wtth untold potentiftl lor General Scholastlc/Instittttlonal use. 

Complex of modem one- and twcnaDorey brick and tiled 
Buttotags. Total uaxunmiodaitton tacluding about 100 bedrooms, 
ample communal rooms, theatre, etc Detached chapel. 

3 Stall Cottages and Bungalow. 

Formal gardens and grounds of just over 23 ACRES. 
FREEHOLD EARLY VACANT POSSESSION 
OFFERS INVITED 
Hampton A Sons. (PBH/TFOR.) 

6 ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES'S, SW1 
01-493 8222 Telex 25341 


AUCTION SALE 
SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 

DEVELDPMENT SITE 
ICINGS CROSS 

Vacant possession site comprising 36,800 sq ft 
in the heart of the most highly populated and 
fastest developing area of Sydney. 

Ideal for shopping, motel, parking etc. 4 street 
frontages. 

AUCTION DECEMBER 1,1970 
For full details contact agents: 

LAING & SIMMONS PTY LTD 
3 Roslyn Street 
Kings Cross, Sydney 
Phono 35 1733 
or Auctioneers: 

L. J. HOOKER LIMITED 
Village Centre 
Springfield Avenue 

Potts Point 2011, Sydney, Australia 
Offices in all capital cities of Australia 













are the same people whose experience of materials handling in industry has shown 



•Buy a Lansing Bagnall and you get the whole works 


jjU 

Torinr 


* Europe's largest maker of electnc lift trucks, 

Lansing Bagnall Limited Basingstoke Hampshire Tel Basingstoke 3131 
Rent or buy from Sales and service depots throughout the British Isles Subsidiaries 
in Australia, Canada, Germany and Switzerland, and distributors in 71 countries 


I (onomist 


November 28, igyo 


Time to stop inflation 


Inflation in Britain has now taken off frighteningly, with 
average earnings 14 per cent higher than a year ago 
and industrial production only ij per cent higher. 
Consumer prices are so far only 7 per cent up on the 
year, but a full 1 per cent rise took place* in October 
alone. This is already bringing with it some of the 
early symptoms of hyper-inflation, including a speeding 
up of price rises by some businesses to cover next year’s 
expected rises in costs, and a general assumption even by 
moderate trade unions that they had better pitch their 
wage claims at over 20 per cent. When an inflation on 
this scale is stopped, as it has to be eventually, the process 
is bound to become much more painful the longer it is 
delayed. The only real question for British economic 
policy now is how it can be stopped most promptly and 
effectively. 

The disagreement between economists about how to 
stop inflation is less wide than economists themselves 
like to pretend. The urgent need now is for a consensus, 
and this article will strive to suggest one. This will require 
every school of economic thought and political emotion 
to agree to a small modification of its favourite nostrums. 
The opening plea should be to those who oppose even the 
minimum case for some incomes policy. 

Is it not right, ask the extreme monetarists on the 
right wing of the Conservative party, that all inflations 
are preceded and wholly caused by a rise in money 
supply, so that incomes policies are superfluous ? No, 
in Bri tain it really is not quite right—and for an orthodox 
reason of economic theory that now seems to be as 
evident as an open bam door. The record shows bluntly 
that Britain’s present wage inflation took off, with a 
10 per cent annual rate of rise in seasonally-adjusted 
ea rnings in the last months of 1969, at a time when 
money supply had just been kept under tighter control 
than for many years, and when unemployment was 
quite hi gh In the six months before that September of 
1969 the broadest measure of money supply (the 
seasonally-adjusted Mg) had not risen at all, and in the 
year to September it had risen by less than 4 per coat 

The reason why monetary policy could not be 


immediately effective was that the breakthrough to 
quicker inflation occurred originally in wages in the 
public sector, starting with the 'surrender to dustmen 
and other local council workers in October of 1969. 
The banks were willing to lend to finance this increased 
wage bill, despite the shortage of money, becau t *' jans 
to the public sector are government guaranteed. True, 
this initial rise in lending helped to lead to a rise in 
money supply even in that September-December quarter 
of 1969 ; but only by an annual rate of under 7 per 
cent in M3, which was not a major sin. The real break¬ 
down in monetary policy came a full six months after 
the break in incomes policy. In the early summer of 
this year, after the pace of wage inflation that had been 
set in the public sector had spread in the usual rising 
spiral through private industry, the banks really started 
to sell gilt-edged to finance their loans. The Bank of 
England, meekly and weakly, bought those gilt-edged. The 
consequence was that money supply (as measured by 
M3) rose at an appalling annual rate of 17$ per cent 
in the March-June quarter of 1970. 

It is important to realise that exactly the same break¬ 
through in public sector wages has occurred this autumn, 
admittedly fuelled- and made worse by the exorbitant 
rise in money supply last June. The commercial banks 
will again w illing ly lend to finance even the 12 per cent 
wage rise which the deficit-running coal board has 
offered to miners and which the miners have decided • 
to accept, because loans to the coal board are government 
guaranteed. This year, because of their high liquidity 
ratios fed by that expansion in money supply up to 
June, the banks may not even have to sell gilts to raise 
the funds in this last quarter of 1970, so that Mr Barber 
may be prattling even in early 1971 about how well 
he has kept money supply under control. But by about 
next March, after wage inflation has spread through 
the private sector in mounting contagion from the public 
sector, the banks will be flocking to the Bank of England 
to ask it to buy their gilts and expand .money supply. 
And—here supporters purely of monetary policy and 
supporters of an incomes policy join hands—** P going 





id 

to be absolutely essential that the Bank of England does no 
such thing. It is going to be crucial that the Bank still keeps 
the increase in money supply down to an annual rate of 
5 per cent, even though this means that some 
firms which have promised wage increases of over 10 
per cent will then go bust. 

Monetarists can rightly say that this will be the crunch, 
and may say that this is all they mean in thcii <!ra 
that only monetary control really matters. But supp- tins 
of an incomes policy must reply that the fact th.>: <'m- 
Government has allowed public sector wage inflation 
to become a two figure word means (a) that more 
private firms will try to follow it and will now go 
bankrupt if money supply really is kept down to 5 per 
cent annual growth in my liquidity squeeze next spring ; 
and (b) that the Bank of England is going to be so 
frightened of the prospect of those bankruptcies that it 
may not keep as tight a grip on money supply as it 
should. Both (a) and (b) are undesirable, and that is 
the inescapable case for at least some incomes policy of 
some sort. 


The minimum incomes policy required is that the 
Government should insist on keeping wage increases in 
the pi 3 lic sector down to the level that the market 
would inancc if the government guarantee on borrowing 
did not exist. In each of the three main confrontations 
so far, the Heath Government has run away from this. 
There could still be some saving features from the first 
of its surrenders, which came with Mr Robert Carr’s 
egregious expressions of gratitude for Lord Pearson’s 
inflationary settlement in the docks—the lending to 
which has turned out, much to some docks’ surprise, 
not to be government-guaranteed after all. The port of 
Liverpool may have to default on some of its loans and 
close down some- uneconomic docks on the Mersey. It is 
very important that the Government should remorselessly 
allow this to happen, and that the resulting unemployment 
should be recognised as the first fruit of what will befall 
other industries that accept Pearson-like inflation. 

In the mines, the Government at first sat silently by 
as Lord Robens raised his wage offer to 12 per cent ; 
and only then began to mutter about the nameless 
revenges it might exact upon coal, like allowing imports 
in future. Lord Robens responded by going over to 
violent verbal assault on some of his unofficial strikers, 
calling them toughs, bullies and reds. Every conventional 
newspaper commentator said that this was very provoca¬ 
tive and would prolong the strikes; but, as usual, it 
signalled to waverers that the end of concessions had pre¬ 
sumably at last been reached and therefore helped quickly 
to end them. In the council dispute, there have been no 
saving features ; last weekend, the central Government 
itself inexcusably gave the Scamp terms (a rise of over 
15 per cent) to national health service workers, muttering 
that these people 'usually got the same as council workers. 
This provides no basis of confidence for the next stage of 
the Government’s strategy, which is to get the electricity 
supply industry to stand form on a wage offer of “ only ” 
4#*per cent, and to insist on an offer of just under 10 per 
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cent to gas workers (who, afto: aHygot & H per ceti£rise 
earlier this year). But rises of br^ypnnearto to per pent 
are still far too high, and the unions confidently expect to 
get at least 12 per cent. 


Because of these surrenders, there is bound to be a 
sharp increase in bankruptcies and unemployment next 
spnv.T if the Bank of England really does stand firm and 
•1 ! ”.v ,aly a 5 per cent annual rate of rise in the money 
.supply at the time when this publicly generated wage 
inflation is working through into private industry’s wage 
payments. Will the Bank stand firm ? Officialdom is at 
present intimating that it will not do so, and is talking 
of the £1,700 million of gilt-edged due to come up for 
redemption in the next 12 months—with the implication 
that all of this might have to be handed out in newly 
created money if “ confidence is lost in the gilt-edged 
market because of the withdrawal of Bank of England 
support from it.” 

This is nonsense. First, the way to persuade people 
to hold more gilt-edged is . to give them higher interest 
rates, not to “ support ” gilts m a way designed to keep 
interest rates unduly low ; at a time when inflation is 
probably rising to 9 per cent a year the present yield of 
under 10 per cent on long-term gilt-edged is unduly low. 
Secondly, one way to avoid large cash payments at 
redemption times is to add a bait to the maturing stock 
by saying that holders of it can convert into a new stock 
on discriminately favourable terms ; people will then 
rush to get into the maturing stock by selling out other 
gilts, and the Bank of England must merely determine 
not to buy them. Thirdly, as the Bank needs to mop 
up money supply by selling government securities most 
particularly at times when inflation is making it difficult 
to sell fixed interest securities, there is an obvious case 
for selling some government securities of a non-fixed- 
interest type (such as a government security, which we 
have long recommended, with a dividend pool that would 
rise in line with money national income). If all three 
of these steps were taken, it would be reasonably easy 
to issue an order to the Bank of England that money 
supply should not be allowed to rise at an annual rate 
of more than 5 per cent in any of the three-month 
periods between now' and December, 1971. And that 
is what the Government should do. 

Indeed The Economist —which thinks that Britain is 
still over-taxed but still over-flooded with money—would 
really prefer monetary policy to be pushed to slightly 
tighter limits still. We would like there to be a rather 
lower taiget for money supply, together with a ban on 
cartel arrangements at the clearing banks (so that they 
would lend their scarce money to those who bid most 
for it, instead of queuing to lend to respectable govern¬ 
ment pensioners like the deficit-running nationalised 
industries). The Chancellor could then make up for this 
excessive -monetary disinflation by reducing taxation, so 
that expanding firms could re-employ some of the labour 
that bankrupt firms laid off. 

Except for the mix between monetary and fiscal policy, 
most of the things said in this article have been either 
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uncontroversial or matters of recorded fact. There are 
a lot of economists, including this newspaper, who would 
prefer a tighter incomes policy than the one called for here. 
We would agree with Lord Roberthall, who was chief 
economic adviser to the government in the 1950s (until 
Sir Alec Caimcross in the 1960s advised governments 
not to believe in monetary policy) ; Lord Roberthall told 
the House of Lords last week that he favoured an 
incomes policy with “ a norm or guidelines . . . some 
machinery for exceptions and for differentials . . . and in 
the end some form of sanctions.” There are a lot of 
other economists who think that the sort of minimum 
incomes policy adumbrated here is the only one that 
would work, and who would therefore ideally prefer a 


still greater disinflation of demand, including by putting 
up taxes as well as by keeping down money supply. But 
that Britain would benefit if it moved from present policy 
to the minimum policy discussed in this aitide—namely, 
to an incomes policy that kept down wage inflation in 
the public sector to what would be the free market level, 
and to a monetary policy that forbad the Bank of 
England to expand money supply by an annual rate 
over 5 per cent in any quarter—is an argument that 
would be denied by very few who are concerned with 
economic science, as distinct from by those who are 
concerned with playing politics with it. The greater is 
the tragedy that a Conservative Government is refusing 
to face the responsibility. 



The deadline for Brandt 

The danger is that by the end of the winter he will want a Berlin deal 
so badly that he will be ready to pay an unacceptable price for it 


If Willy Brandt was looking to Bavaria to tell him what 
to do, or what not to do, he has had a dusty answer. The 
foreign ministers of the six common market countries 
met in Bavaria’s capital on November 19th, supposedly 
to grope towards a united policy on such things as how 
to deal with Russia. The French look upon these six- 
country meetings as a useful way of making sure that 
Herr Brandt’s eastern policy does not make too many 
concessions to Mr Brezhnev ; but on this occasion the 
ministers seem to have done nothing more than decide 
to go on meeting every six months, and to send the 
same instructions to their six lots of ambassadors around 
the world if and when they themselves happen to agree 
on something. There is not much guidance for Herr 
Brandt and his Ostpolitik in that. And the Bavarian elec¬ 
tions three days later (sec page 34) were no help either. 

Certainly the vote in Bavaria on Sunday will keep 
the Free Democrats, and the Brandt coalition in which 
they are the junior partner, alive until the spring. But 
Herr Brandt has to reckon with the unpalatable fact 
that the six state elections which have been held in 
Germany this year, with three-quarters of the German 
electorate voting in them, have pushed the total vote 
of the opposition Christian Democrats up by a quarter 
compared with the last time these states elected their 
parliaments during the last economic mini-recession, 
while the Free Democrats’ vote has gone down by 8 per 
cent and his own Social Democrats have only just held 
their own. It would be wrong to interpret that swing 
entirely, or even mainly, as a popular judgment on what 
he has been doing with the Russians. No doubt rising 
prices have cost Herr Brandt more votes than his foreign 
policy has; the Christian Democrats were going through 
an unpopular patch four years ago, anyway ; and this 
time they have been busily mopping up the votes of the 
crumbling far-right National Democrats. But the very 
least that has to be said is that a lot of extra people have 
turned out to vote this year, and they have not voted for 


Herr Brandt. It means that 'by the time the next two 
state elections are held, in the spring, he will want to 
have something good to offer the voters. Above all, he 
wants a Russian signature on an agreement about Berlin. 

And that is the danger. Herr Brandt may have painted 
himself into a comer in his policy towards the Soviet 
Union. He gave the Russians a large part of what they 
wanted in the treaty he signed with them in August. The 
German text of that treaty says that the frontiers of 
Europe (including the frontier which keeps east Germany 
separate from west Germany) are “inviolable,” which 
means they cannot be Changed by force. But the Russian 
text uses the word nyerushimi, which means something 
much more like “ unchangeable ” or u everlasting ” ; and 
it is their text the Russians will point to when they want 
to claim that what Herr Brandt says is just a non¬ 
aggression treaty is in fact the recognition of a per¬ 
manently separate communist east Germany. This 
month Herr Brandt has agreed to a treaty with the Poles 
which acceps the Oder-Neisse line as the frontier between 
Poland and Germany. There is a lot to be said for doing 
that, but he has not yet secured the things he is hoping to 
get from the Poles in return: an exchange of ambassa¬ 
dors and the release of some or all of the 200,000 people 
of German origin who are kept in Poland by the Polish 
government but have told the Red Cross they would 
rather live in Germany. 

It takes two to make a reconciliation ; and so far, 
in his dealings with the communist half of Europe, Herr 
Brandt has been doing all the giving and none of the 
getting. That might not matter if he had unlimited time 
to go on negotiating. But the deadline that his trouble 
with the German voters is probably imposing on him 
means that he does not have unlimited time. And that 
means that he has given the Russians the sort of advan¬ 
tage every negotiator longs to have. They can sit tight on 
what they have got, and ask for more, in the 
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reasonable expectation that Herr Brandt’s approaching 
deadline will squeeze some more concessions out of him. 

The specific danger is that, in his anxiety to get a 
Berlin agreement signed by next February or March, 
he will settle for terms that could in the long run under¬ 
mine the safety erf west Berlin. It looks as if the Russians 
may yet be persuaded to put their signature on a docu¬ 
ment guaranteeing the routes which physically connect 
Berlin with the western world. That is the one really 
hopeful sign of progress that has come out o 1 those 
interminable four-power talks. But, in return, the 
Russians want to cut some of the city’s psychological 
links with the west. In particular, they want to reduce 
the “ federal presence ”—the 20,000 west German civil 
servants, and the rest of it—which symbolises the city’s 
connection with non-communist Germany. There are 
some minor concessions that could be made about that. 
But any major cuts in the federal presence could wipe out 
the advantages that would be gained by a Russian 
guarantee of the access routes. Berlin is a place that lives, 
or dies, on people’s expectations about its future. If most 
people’s conclusion is that the west is losing interest in 
it, the result will be less investment going into the city, 
and more young people coming out of it; and in the 
end those admirably guaranteed access routes would 
lead nowhere except to an old people’s home waiting 
for the moment when the east German government, 
secure in its nyerushimi frontiers, would decide to shut 
it down. No doubt it is a relatively distant prospect. But 
that is precisely the point. The temptation for Herr 
Brandt is to accept a deal over Berlin in which the 
shine on the surface of the apple conceals the worm eating 
it away inside. 

That is the price that may be paid, if things go 
wrong, for Herr Brandt’s decision to sign the non¬ 
aggression treaty with Russia before the Berlin negotiations 
got down to brass tacks. If he had kept the two sets of 
talks running side by side, he might have got better 
terms for Berlin. Of course, he has got to persuade the 


Bundestag to accept whatever is eventually proposed far 
Berlin. Of course, it is the American, French and British 
governments that are doing most of the actual negotiating 
about Berlin, not Herr Brandt’s men. But it is Herr 
Brandt who in the end will have to judge what is, and 
is not, acceptable; and if he decides to accept an apple 
with a worm in it, rather than risk seeing his whole 
eastern policy come crashing to the ground, the western 
allies, the Bundestag too, may be tempted to go along 
with him. If that happens, the historians’ judgment on 
his Ostpotitik is not likely to be a kindly one. The result 
of that experiment may be to have poured concrete over 
the status quo in eastern Europe—Brezhnev doctrine and 
all—in return for a hollow deal on Berlin and the token 
pleasure of sending a west German ambassador to sit 
alongside the French and British envoys in a handful 
of east European capitals. And what would that achieve ? 

Maybe it will not go like that. Herr Brandt may stick 
to his principles, and to the federal presence, in Berlin. 
The process of reconciliation he is hoping for may indeed 
set changes in train in eastern Europe which will eventu¬ 
ally improve the conditions in which the east Europeans 
have to live. It could happen. If it does, Herr Brandt will 
have his statue in a lot of places. But it would have been 
more likely to happen if those six foreign ministers who 
met in Munich on November 19th had really had a 
united foreign policy to work on. If they had, they would 
have been able to say that western Europe ought to 
look a bit higher than the status quo in its dealings with 
the communist governments to the east; and that at 
least, if the Russians insist on formalising “ the situation 
as it is,” they must be made to accept the implications 
of that on our side of the dividing line—Berlin included 
—as well as on their own. The machinery for formulating 
a west European foreign policy does not yet exist. This 
winter, as Herr Brandt carries so many other people’s 
hopes and fears towards the make-or-break point of his 
eastern policy, all of free Europe may have cause to wish 
that it did. 



Back to the hills 


Those raids into North Vietnam are a sign of the new shape 
of the Indochina war 


The American raid on the prisoner-of-war camp at Son 
Tay last weekend looked a bit like a Hollywood war 
film in which someone foigot to hire the extras for the 
big scene. If it had succeeded, Colonel Simons mid his 
men would have pulled off one of the few glamorous 
coups in an unglamorous war. It was not their fault 
that, after they had slipped through the North Vietnamese 
air defences without losing a man, they found that the 
camp had been empty for several weeks. But someone, 
somewhere, should have learned about that. Colonel 
Simons assured reporters that the North Vietnamese 
hfcd not been tipped off. “No, sir, we took them by 
•Ifjkise.” Well, maybe. But if the rescue team had 


really been rehearsing the operation in a dummy camp 
somewhere in the region for as long as Colonel Simonds 
hinted on television, someone not entirely sympathetic 
may have whispered in the wrong ears. Mr Ron Ziegler, 
the White House press secretary, gave the whole issue 
a surrealistic twist when he said on Tuesday that 
American intelligence had been well aware that the camp 
might be empty. If that were so, Colonel Simons and 
his men were taking a big risk at some very long odds. 

It is possible that the lives of the 400-odd American 
soldiers and airmen whom North Vietnam is holding in 
unmarked jails are now more in danger than ever. The 
North. Vietnamese may be thinking about taking 
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murderous reprisals for the raid despite Mr Nixon’s 
warning that he will hold their leaders personally 
responsible. If that happens, it will drive home the fact 
that North Vietnam has always refused to accept the 
Geneva convention on the treatment of prisoners-of-war. 
It has turned down all American* offers to exchange 
prisoners. There is now a very real danger that, if the 
Paris talks break down, there will be no way of 
negotiating the release of the American prisoners. 
Perhaps the Simons expedition was not the best way 
of responding to that danger. But it was a sign to 
Americans that President Nixon has not forgotten the 
men left in North Vietnam, and a warning to Hanoi 
that he is still prepared to use 1 the weapons in the 
American arsenal. 

The same applies to the weekend bombing strikes, 
across the demilitarised zone and near the Laotian 
border, which also stirred up a nest of familiar hornets 
in the American Senate. Officially, the bombing was 
described as “ protective reaction.” The pretext was that 
the North Vietnamese had shot down an unarmed 
American reconnaissance plane some ten days earlier, 
despite an informal understanding—dating from 1968— 
that they would not fire at spotter planes. But there was 
a bit more to it than that. As Mr Laird recalled this 
week, the communists originally agreed to talk in Paris 
in return for President Johnson’s decision to end the 
bombing of North Vietnam. But the end of the bombing 
has brought virtually nothing from the communists 
except their physical presence at the table. The Faris 
talks have got nowhere-despite the series of offers made 
by Mr Nixon. Of course, it has never really looked as 
if this war could be wound down at the conference table. 
But there is some logic in Mr Laird’s argument that 
the “ bargain ” which kept the Americans out of the 
North Vietnamese skies in return for an attempt at 
compromise in Paris has broken down. 

That does not mean that the alarmists in the United 
States were right when they said that the weekend’s 
raids have taken things back to 1968. It looks more 
as if the Americans were catching hold of a limited 
tactical opportunity to knock out a few anti-aircraft 
batteries and, more important, to disrupt the communist 
build-up that is said to be going on around the Laotian 
frontier. The raids were just one more day in the war. 
But they could be the prelude to something bigger : 
not the renewed bombing of North Vietnam, but a 
systematic bombardment of the hilly uplands of southern 
Laos, north-east Cambodia and the adjacent bits of 
western South Vietnam which the North Vietnamese 
have been pulling together into a highland fief where they 
hope to hold out through their present difficulties. 

This area has always been of vital importance to the 
communists. It lies near the exit from the Ho Chi Minh 
trail, and it provides a swing-door into South Vietnam. 
So long as the demilitarised zone between the two 
Vietnams is effectively blocked, it is their only means 
of access to South Vietnam. And of course the Cambodia 
operation earlier this year made it more important than 
ever. The, old sanctuary areas, farther ^outh, are held 
by the South Vietnamese, and jthe “ Sihanouk trail u 


along the metalled highways from the port of Kompong 
Son is closed to the communists permanently. 

This tri-border region—the area where Laos, 
Cambodia and South Vietnam meet—has now become 
the focal point of the whole Indochina war. That is 
the most striking long-term effect of the Cambodia 
operation and of the success of the pacification programme 
in South Vietnam. North Vietnam’s regular army units 
have been edged out of the populous regions of South 
Vietnam, dragging a train of Vietcong cadres behind 
them, and have fallen back into the uplands. On the 
Cambodian side of the border, the communists have 
tightened their grip over the four north-eastern provinces 
of Mondolkiri, Rattanakiri, Stung Treng and Kratie, 
setting up a puppet administration and a communist 
party cell structure. In Laos, they are the unchallenged 
masters of the Plateau des Bolovens and have been 
making flanking moves over the past month to make 
their chunk of real estate more secure. The upshot is 
that there are now an estimated 60,000 North 
Vietnamese and Vietcong massed in: the tri-border region. 
This has become their biggest stronghold and base area 
outside North Vietnam itself, and it looks as if they are 
bent on turning it into a gigantic fortified encampment. 


So have the communists gone away into the hills ? 
They have certainly been on the recoil in South Vietnam. 
Their reverses there since the Tct offensive in 1968 have 
posed a host of new problems for Hanoi’s strategists 
and set off a heated debate between the local 
hawks and doves that is probably far from ended. The 
point is that life has become very hard indeed for North 
Vietnamese regulars in most parts of South Vietnam. 
One strategy that the North Vietnamese may be contem¬ 
plating is to lie low in the highlands until the bulk of 
the American fighting troops have gone. That may even 
involve reaching a temporary “ understanding ” with the 
non-communist forces by which the communists will not 
be attacked in the uplands provided they keep their 
big units out of the populated areas. That idea might 
give them the chance to make some political capita} in 
Saigon. It is conceivable, for example, that Hanoi’s 
envoys will approach General Minh, the most serious 
likely rival of President Thieu in next year’s presidential 
election, and give him the chance to present himself 
to the electorate as the man who can do an acceptable 
deal with the communists. That might give him a stick 
to beat President Thieu with—unless the president, in 
his own slow but supple way, picks it up himself. 

The North Vietnamese will have to gamble on South 
Vietnam's internal political instability to give them the 
chance to recover the initiative they have lost. That 
will mean trying to give extra leverage to the men 
who might combine to remove President Thieu from 
power. It m$y be a, reason why—despite their momentary 
huffing and puffing—they may decide it is worth contin¬ 
uing .the Paris talks as a propaganda vehicle. But they 
still have some military options left. If they are willing 
to put the necessary extra manpower into the war, they 
might be able to inflict a series of, defeats on the. 
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Cambodian army which could lead to a political crisis 
in Pnom Penh. Or they might choose to attempt some¬ 
thing spectacular in South Vietnam, like the occupation 
of a northern town such as Danang. 

This is a moment when the North Vietnamese are 
groping for a way out of the dark. It is also a moment 
when the South Vietnamese, with their new thrust into 
the north-east of Cambodia, and the Americans, with 
their sallies into North Vietnam, are showing that they 
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have more strings to their bows than a lot of people 
imagined. It is even possible that the generals in Saigon 
who have been urging an offensive into Laos are about 
to be given the green light. The Indochina war has 
entered a new phase. It is becoming a war between high¬ 
lands and lowlands. When the war has finally run its 
course, that is how Indochina could be carved up. 
For the moment, it looks as if the plainsmen are in a 
position to make most of the running. 



At a rate of knots 

There is no decision that matters more to Mrs Thatcher's education service 
than this week's relatively mild trimming of the rate of increase in the 
rate support grant—except the battle which is being 
fought inside the Burnham committee 


There is a short list of statistics that should be found 
engraven upon the heart of every secretary of state for 
education. Educating nearly 13 million people lands the 
state with a bill of around £2,500 million a year: 
larger than for any other government job except social 
security. Three-quarten of this huge sum are spent by 
local authorities. Nearly half of that bill is met out of 
rates. And well over half of it is spent on teachers’ 
salaries. 

However long it takes them to discover this fact, the 
most important event in education spokesmen’s calendar 
is the moment at which the rate support grant for the 
next two years is fixed. There is no other decision that 
will so directly and immediately affect the quality of 
education the average child at school is going to get. 
Last month, after rumours of a savage cutback in 
education expenditure had rumbled round the common 
rooms, whipping up a fever of nervous anticipation like 
a roll of drums, the Government announced a series of 
measures that snipped 0.8 per cent off the education 
budget. Some children will go without milk ; others, 
more seriously, may go without lunch. These are not 
trivia. But the sums involved are very small in com¬ 
parison with the vast aggregates for an overall permitted 
rate of increase in local authority expenditure. Mr 
Edward Short, who has learned the lesson the hard 
way, was able to play Cassandra by pointing to the 
grant negotiations, then unfinished. 

They have been finished now. At this year’s negotia¬ 
tions a government committed to restraining public 
expenditure was trying to wrestle with its fastest grow¬ 
ing sector without repeating the mistakes of the previous 
government in like circumstances. After the 1967 
devaluation, the rate of increase in local government 
expenditure was fixed, in real terms, at 3 per cent a year. 
With the number of children staying on beyond school- 
leaving - age then increasing at between 6 per cent and 
8 pencent and the numbers in higher education 

growing evoTraster, this was a very savage swinging 
of the akfe. The sorts of cuts were then made which 
were impossible to aggregate into a national scandal, 
but which were in many cases the most harmful: no new 


equipment to brighten up a slum school, no extra teacher 
to split up an overlarge class. For 1970-71, expendi¬ 
ture was allowed to increase by 5 per cent. Mr Heath’s 
Government then had to juggle with the figures for 
1971 - 73 - 

Last month, the overall rate of increase of public 
expenditure was fixed, for the period 1971-72 to 1974-75, 
at 2.8 per cent a year. The Government has rightly 
not demanded the same economy from the local authori¬ 
ties. The chosen figure for the increase in their expenditure 
for 1971-73 was announced on Thursday, at 1970 prices, 
as 4.2 per cent a year. 

During this period the number of children in school 
is expected to grow by only some 2 per cent a year ; 
the real brunt of raising the school leaving age will 
be borne in 1973-75. The numbers in further and higher 
education will increase very much faster ; although the 
government finances the universities themselves, the local 
authorities have to pay the student grants. But, on 
balance, a 4.2 per cent increase will allow for a reason¬ 
able expansion in post-school education and some 
improvement in pupil-teacher ratios, during what is 
essentially a breathing-space. It will also allow for an 
increased school building programme to do away with 
a sizeable proportion of the pre-1903 primary schools 
on which Mrs Thatcher has trained her sights. The 
only snag is that in money terms—which is what rate¬ 
payers are going to be thinking about—they mean 
absolutely nothing. 

Over this year’s negotiating table was suspended the 
threat of a pay dispute about the largest ever demand 
put in by the teachers’ unions. The bill, if they got their 
way, would be an extra £225 million a year—rather 
more than 12 per cent of the local authorities’ total 
expenditure on education. Local authorities would 
actually meet rather less than half of it—since there is, 
inevitably, an order made each year by which the 
government takes account of cost increases since the 
original rate support grant order was made. This year 
provides a depressing example of how this works out. 
At the same time as the rate support grant order for the 
next two yean was published, the increase order for 
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this year appeared. Because of rises in pay and prices, 
there has been an increase in local authorities’ education 
costs during this year of £i 10 million. 

Just how much the local authorities will have to 
meet out of the rates does, of course, depend on what 
proportion the Government agrees, to shoulder itself. 
The proportion has been increasing yearly : 54, 55, 56, 
57 per cent. This Government is not going to continue 
to load itself up at such a lavish rate. For the next two 
years its proportion of the bill will increase by only 
\ per cent a year. This means that the cushion to 
domestic ratepayers will get thicker, but not very much 
thicker. In 1967-68 ratepayers were saved 5d in the £ 
by taxpayers. By this year this had risen to is 8d ; 
for the next two years it will grow by only about 2$d (ie, 
1 p) a year. 

In consequence, any settlement of the teachers’ pay 
demand will bear more hardily upon ratepayers than 
it would have done at any time during the past few 
years. Local authorities should therefore be considerably 
less keen to give an inflationary increase. This is not 
going to discourage the teachers. But with any luck, 
after their disastrous experience last year, their opponents 
in the Burnham committee should manage to avoid a 
clash until the last possible moment—until, that is, they 


can tell what sort of rate of inflation will be prevailing 
in April next year. 

This decision will be crucially important. Education 
has been taking up a constantly increasing proportion of 
gnp, and should continue to do so. Britain still lags well 
behind the rest of the advanced countries in the propor¬ 
tion of its teenagers receiving full-time education. And 
the quality of education depends almost entirely upon 
the quality of teachers. But it is in the enormous bill for 
this enormous service that inflation can have the most 
electric effect upon public spending. It is only marginally 
useful for the Government to demand a cut in local 
authority spending, of the order of £25 million for 
1 972-73, through increased efficiency. It is even less use¬ 
ful to make predictions about the increase in the rates 
that will be necessary to achieve the real increases m 
the quality of local authority services laid down in this 
week’s report on the rate support grant. It is of 
relatively little moment how much the Government 
succeeds in saving from its cuts on school meals and milk. 
The real question is : after the inflation of teachers’ 
salaries and other pay awards, what figure is going 
to be substituted this time next year for the present 
forecast of a local authority bill for education of £1,891 
million in 1971-72 ? 




The Government has not been 
brilliant in Parliament either 


Although it would be an absurd exag¬ 
geration to say that Mr Heath’s 
Government is already in political 
trouble, the fact remains that, in 
Parliament, some important ministers 
have not been doing too brilliantly in 
the month since it reassembled, and, in 
the country, the more or less traditional 
honeymoon period granted to a new 
Government seems to be over. If Mr 
Heath is privately worried by such 
disconcertions, he shows no sign of it 
publicly; his public performances 
generally grow in competence. But is 
that enough ? 

The two ministers, besides himself, 
central to Mr Heath’s political and 
economic strategy are the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Mr Barber, and the 
Secretary of State for Trade and 
Industry, Mr Davies. Mr Barber did 
extremely well, in parliamentary terms, 


when he introduced his mini-budget on 
October 27th ; since then he has not 
helped the country to recognise in him¬ 
self all the intellectual qualities which 
it hopes to find in a Chancellor. Mr 
Barber starts with the unlucky handi¬ 
cap of appearing, physically, to lack 
• weight, so perhaps he would serve his 
own cause better if he were to fight 
the temptation to score the sort of off- 
the-cuff political points which came 
so readily to him as chairman of the 
Tory party. In the Commons on Tues¬ 
day, for example, he could not resist 
needling Mr Jenkins for allowing the 
money supply to increase in the quarter 
preceding the general election, but 
when Mr Jenkins cited the September 
issue of the Bank of England quarterly 
review in his own (partial) defence, Mr 
Barber gave every impression of net 
being aware of what the Bank had 


been saying. 

As Mr Barber has already displayed 
his parliamentary capacity, it could 
well be that he is simply going through 
the kind of bad patch that everyone 
suffers occasionally. Mr Davies is 
another matter. The speech Mr Davies 
made to the Tory party conference at 
Blackpool in October stilled many of 
his own colleagues’ doubts about Mr 
Heath’s wisdom in appointing, to such 
an important cabinet post, a man who 
had precious little political experience, 
and no parliamentary experience at all. 
In his two major speeches in the 
Commons since then, he has reopened 
many of those doubt*. His speech on 
Monday, justifying the Government’s 
further subvention to Rolls^ltoyce, was 
an improvement on his earlier disaster, 
but he is clearly going to have an 
unhappy time before he persuades the 
Commons to listen to his arguments 
rather than judge his performance. 

These episodes may well be forgotten, 
and forgiven, within a few weeks, hut 
they do highlight Mr Heath’s main 
pqhtkSal problem, which > how to sell 
the country the new idea of adopting 
a long range strategy to solve what most 
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people regard as an immediate problem. 
Mr Heath and his colleagues are 
convinced that the balance of payments 
surplus gives them time to cure the 
fundamental problem of inflation by 
such a strategy ; but, in order to retain 
enough time to give the strategy even 
a chance to work, they must first con¬ 
vince the country that the strategy is 
viable. They are not being particularly 
successful at that so far, and the 
unpalatable main reason for that is that 
the Conservative to whom the country 
listens most attentively after Mr Heath 
himself is Mr Enoch Powell. And Mr 
Powell, not surprisingly, is being no 
help at all. 

These are early days in the life of 
the Government, and there is no reason 
for Conservatives to be too despondent 
that the latest Gallup poll in the Daily 
Telegraph showed a Labour lead of 
4£ points, or that there was a minute 
swing to Labour in the by-election in 
the late Mr Macleod’s seat of Enfield 
West. Such swings are not unusual. But 
Mr Heath’s colleagues will not be doing 
•themselves or the country any service 
if they do not regard such figures as 
a serious warning that their political 
performance leaves a good deal of 
room for improvement. 

Industrial relations _ 

Wilson on the 
high wire _ 

The Labour party managed to decide, 
in advance, on an acceptable line for 
Thursday’s debate on Mr Carr’s con¬ 
sultative document on which the 
industrial relations bill will be based. 
The price of unity was, inevitably, 
compromise, and compromise of a kind 
which could prove expensive to Mr 
Wilson in the long run. But then it was 
always predictable that trade union 
pressure and its own internal traumas 
would ensure that Labour would get 


itself into a mess over the Government’s 
proposals. 

The first embarrassment was that Mrs 
Castle would lead the castigation 
against the Tories for doing something 
which she and Mr Wilson had tried 
to do last year and failed. Then there 
was the comic episode of Mr Harold 
Walker, formerly one of Mrs Castle’s 
junior ministers at the Department of 
Employment and Productivity, resign¬ 
ing from his front bench position 
within hours of his appointment, 
because it was not evident that he had 
been given a more important job in 
opposing the bill than Mr Eric Heffer, 
who did so much to sabotage Mrs 
Castle’s own cherished proposals for 
union reform. After soothing words 
from Mr Wilson and Mrs Castle, Mr 
Walker graciously relented and agreed 
to rejoin the team. So a job is retained 
for one of the most untalented 
junior ministers in Mr Wilson’s last 
administration and everyone i*s happy. 
Mrs Castle is nothing if not loyal to the 
undistinguished. 

Then, on Monday, Mr Wilson 
addressed the trade union group. It 
was an accomplished performance, 
acted out in front of the men who 
brought him low just over a year ago. 
Not surprisingly, -therefore, proposals 
which were part of the Labour govern¬ 
ment’s own trade union reform plan 
were denounced in unsparing terms. 
And later the same evening the shadow 
cabinet decided to reject unequivocally 
“ any legislation ” based upon Mr 
Carr’s document. That might be 
splendid as a means of presenting a 
semblance of togetherness in the 
Labour party, but it gave the Tories a 
welcome stick with which to beat the 
opposition. For there is no doubt that 
the Government has overwhelming pub¬ 
lic support for its proposals—including 
that of most trade unionists and their 
wives. The combination of Mr Jones 
and Mr Scanlon and all the grey old 
conservatives of the Trades Union 



Congress has devised a policy which 
represents the precise antithesis of pub¬ 
lic feeling on this issue ; and this time 
there is little risk that the Government 
will back down. 

Mr Wilson, of course, knows all this 
just as much as anyone. That is why 
he is doing his best to avoid succumb¬ 
ing to his militants’ pressure to commit 
himself to repeal Mr Carr’s bill if 
Labour wins the next election. He 
knows that his chances of winning that 
election will be severely diminished if 
he appears as the champion of two 
union leader whose views are opposed 
by the vast majority of British public 
opinion. So Mr Wilson is suggesting 
instead that Labour commits itself to 
repealing only the “ anti-trade union ” 
sections of the bill, leaving in his own 
hands the decision on what precisely 
that means. 

Mr Wilson has a more immediate 
problem, however, with the call by the 
usual militant factions for a 24-hour 
strike on December 8th to protest 
against the Government’s proposals. 
Both he and the TUG know that if 
this strike is not the predicted abject 
failure, it will intensify public hostility 
against the trade unions. So on this, 
at least, Mr Wilson will be uncom¬ 
promising. But there is a lot more 
embarrassment for him and his col¬ 
leagues in store before Mr Carr’s bill 
reaches the statute book. 


Monsters _ 

How do you know 
they aren't real ? 

The Loch Ness monster got a serious 
rival this week. A team which spent 
six weeks this summer surveying Loch 
Morar—the deepest freshwater lake in 
Europe—thought the idea that the 
loch might contain a monster similar 
to Nessie was “ getting very feasible.” 
It wouldn’t be wise to write Scot¬ 
land’s latest monster off as a figment 
of the local tourist industry. Just 
because monster-spotting has grown 
into a sizeable Highland sport, it does 
not follow that monsters don’t exist. 
There is a growing volume of docu¬ 
mentation -to show that they probably 
do, and that they are relatively plenti¬ 
ful in and around the waters of the 
British Isles. Recorded sightings run 
through the folklore of the Highlands, 
but Pliny had heard of them, and so 
had the Norsemen, and it is auite clear 
that what they were talking about were 
not whales, or rotted shark carcases, or 
any other form of identifiable sea debris 
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"Rapid communication today can move 
people and nations closer together. 

But speed isn't everything. To be 
effective^ a communication must be 
understood It should be transmitted 
speedily of course^ but with clarity and 
precision. It is this that I have symbolised 
in my tapestry." 


FRENCH ARTIST YVES MILLECAMPS 


If you need a telephone system to 
handle both internal and external calls 
quickly clearly and precisely-come 
to ITT. France did, for a 4000-line 
system at the Paris headquarters of 
ORTF-Of fice de Radiodtf fusion 
l€l€vision Fran^aise. 


In France and 125 other countries ITT provides products and services 
ranging from home television sets to computer-based, electronic telephone sy st e m s 
Principal ITT telecommunications and electronics companies In the UK are 
Standard Telephones and Cables, Standard t ele commu nication Laboratories, 

rTT Se m iconductors, ITT Creed, ITT KB 

International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation E ur ope an Headquarters, 
ITT Europe Inc., Boulevard da I’Empereur 11, B-1000 Brussels. Belgium 
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Is Ms what Has at loch bottom ? 

like, for example, trails of seaweed. 
Within the last hundred years, as com¬ 
munications got better and as observers 
became more literate, reports of sea 
monsters have become more frequent, 
accurate and detailed. 

The Dutch Mr Bernard Heuvelmans, 
who has made a speciality of collecting 
and classifying monster reports for as 
far back as he can go in recorded time, 
thinks the evidence does suggest the 
existence of several species of very big, 
and so far unidentified, sea beasts, by 
which he means upwards of 60 foot 
long, and not necessarily prehistoric 
survivals. Huge land beasts died out, 
but •the blue whales, 'bulking out at a 
good 150 tons each, are living evidence 
of the way that water can support vast 
creatures without strain. It is question¬ 
able whether sailors’ reports of whales 
would have been believed if the need 
for air did not force them regularly 
to the surface for all to see. 

Mr Heuvelmans’s records divide sea 
monsters into perhaps as many as nine 
separate categories, ranging all the way 
from giant serpent through to giant 
otter; the humpy, bumpy type 
reported in Loch Ness and Loch Morar 
is one of the commonest, if you con¬ 
fine the breakdown to recorded sight¬ 
ings that look as if they could stand up 
under cross-examination. Mr Heuvel¬ 
mans lists just under 360 of these. He 
is now working on reports of freshwater 
monsters. The news, it appears, has 
already reached Loch Morar. 


Students 



The National Union of Students is a 
glutton for publicity: it actually has 
two annual conferences a year. If it can 
titillate each of these by unearthing 
some skeleton in an academic cup¬ 


board, so much the better. So much the 
better, in particular, for Mr Jack Straw, 
the union’s president, who has to pro¬ 
duce some novel exhibit to distract the 
conference from extremist assaults on 
his leadership. 

At Margate last weekend, there was 
not much capital to be made out of 
lobbing abuse at Mrs Thatcher, because 
the Government’s cuts did not include 
the predicted substitution of student 
loans for student grants, even for post¬ 
graduates. Had it not been for what 
the credulous might suppose to be the 
merely coincidental good fortune of the 
very recent discovery of a secret 
document rallying dons to defend their 
control of universities, Mr Straw would 
have been in trouble. At best, he would 
have been stuck with rehashing the 
Warwick affair, and tamely echoing 
the teachers’ complaints to the com¬ 
mittee on privacy about personal files 
in the education department. 

How fortunate, then, that some busy 
ombudstudent “ found ” a copy of that 
circular letter, which decried sit-ins, 
voiced doubt about students on univer¬ 
sity committees, advocated university 
codes of discipline to which students 
would have to subscribe on entry, and 
was organised by that target for the 
new left, Professor Cox, of Manchester 
University and black paper fame. 
Only the most sceptical would be 
unkind enough to point out that the 
letter was circulating in draft form in 
July and received a certain amount of 
publicity then. It is difficult to believe, 
though, that Mr Straw, who is old in 
university politics, had forgotten all 
about it. 

A sceptic, too, might point out that, 
however much this might be described 
as a confidential letter, it was obviously 
planned for general release—as the 
publication of the full list of 150 
signatories by The Times on Monday 
showed. That list contained a few more 
easy targets—Warden Sparrow of All 
Souls’ and Professor Max Beloff, 



propagandist for an independent 
university among them—but it was 
neither as Oxbridge nor as homo¬ 
geneously reactionary as the NUS might 
like to suppose. Dons might have found 
it quite a useful standard around which 
to rally, if it had been published during 
one of the periodic bouts of student 
ferment—say, next term. As it is, from 
the signatories’ point of view, the 
timing could hardly have been worse. 

For a start, the universities were, 
momentarily, reasonably quiescent. 
And Professor Cox was cast in another 
starring role this week with the 
publication of yet another (the third) 
black paper. The first of these papers 
was a Collection of assaults on what 
are labelled the progressive trends in 
education; many of the essays verged 
on hysteria. Even Mr Edward Short 
founa it easy game. The second con¬ 
tained some rather meatier criticisms of 
present educational standards. The 
third, published on Thursday, pro¬ 
vides the most profound backing yet for 
what Mrs Thatcher is endeavouring to 
develop into a coherent education 
policy : support for direct grant schools, 
grammar schools co-existing with com- 
prehensives, independent schools and 
so on. This is the most serious and 
detailed factual case against universal 
comprehensive education that its sup¬ 
porters have had to meet, and it will 
do them and their cause good to have 
to answer it. Its destruction of the 
exam statistics most commonly used by 
them is masterly. 

But the source of the criticisms is 
suspect. The histrionics of the first 
of the black papers established their 
reputation for intemperance, and the 
damage has been done. Which only 
goes to show, once more, that Professor 
Cox cannot hold a candle to Mr Straw 
when it comes to education politics. 

Armed services _ 

Chance to repent 

“ Sell the pig and buy me out.” This, 
traditionally, is the cry of the dis¬ 
gruntled regular serviceman. There 
are still too many of them for the 
armed services’ good: just over 7,000 
men purchased their discharge in 
1969. The services have tried the 
remedy of “ catching ’em young ”: 
about 43 per cent of the 310,000 
other ranks in the armed forces joined 
as boys. But that, too, has caused pain, 
for these boys often signed on fdr 
tong periods of enlistment with no 
break-clause at the age of 18, before 
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passing into adult service, although by 
then, with some, the original boyish 
enthusiasm had given place to dis¬ 
illusionment. They had no choice, 
however, but to soldier on, unhappy 
misfits of little use to the armed forces. 
The problem was most acute in the 
Royal Navy, with its 9 or 12 years’ 
enlistments. 

Following a sensible, compassionate 
report from the Donaldson committee 
(Cmnd 4509), the Government is now 
trying to put matters right. With a 
minor but equitable adjustment for 
boy apprentices, it has accepted the 
committee’s recommendations. IThe 
Government had to reconcile the need 
to get some adult service—in return 
for the money spent on training the 
boy—with the plain fact that a man 
kept >in the forces against his will 
makes a bad serviceman. 

Broadly, it has succeeded in doing 
so. As before, a boy will be able to 
leave six months after he has signed 
on (though now he will not be 
required to find £20 to purchase his 
discharge). Then, at 18, he will have 
the right either to confirm his original 
engagement, or choose to leave three 
years after his 18th birthday or com¬ 
pletion of training, whichever is the 
later. For an adult the cost of 
purchasing a discharge will be 
related not, as in the past, to his 
length of service, but to the extra pay 
He receives for committing himself to 
a long engagement. The details have 
worked out, but the costs of 


buying oneself out will not, apparently, 
be going up. 

The effect of the new arrangements 
is to introduce the option of three 
years’ enlistments in all three services 
for those joining up as boys. Logically, 
then, the option of three years’ enlist¬ 
ments for adult recruits should be 
extended from the army (where they 
have been recently introduced for the 
combat arms) to the others. That step 
is being considered at the moment. It 
cannot come too quickly if the armed 
forces are to recruit enough men. 

Probation service _ 

Of good intent 

Overwork and underpay are the per¬ 
sistent complaints of a probation officer 
—and rightly so. To begin to tackle 
their present workload at all satisfac¬ 
torily, an enormous increase in their 
numbers is necessary. So the Govern¬ 
ment’s announcement, made on 
Tuesday by Mr Mark Carlisle, Under¬ 
secretary at the Home Office, that it 
would increase the present number 
from 3,400 to 4,400, and possibly 4,700, 
by *975* was music to the ears of his 
audience, the Howard League for 
Penal Reform. 

The plight of the probation officer 
is but one aspect of a mounting crisis 
in the penal system. Only 12 months 
ago, the white paper, People in Prison > 
reckoned on the prison population 
reaching 40,000 by “ the ea^ly 1970s ” 


which meant around 1973 or 1974. I* 1 
fact, it could be nearer 50,000 by then: 
the 40,000 mark was reached this July. 
The surprise increase has forced around 
14,000 men to live and sleep two or 
three to a cell, and the prison services 
are kept far too busy to pay much 
attention to the reformatory side of 
their work. The crisis, however, has 
given some imaginative reformers an 
opportunity to vent their views on con¬ 
structive alternatives to imprisonment 
which, had the situation been less 
urgent, might have been rejected as 
too outlandish. As it is, without the 
support of a strong probation service, 
these schemes can never leave the 
drawing board. 

What Mr Carlisle failed to mention 
was any plan to increase the salaries 
of probation officers—a must if the 
service is to attract more good quality 
recruits. At present, a graduate with 
two years’ additional training earns 
£1,215, an d the highest salary in the 
service is under £5,000. At a time when 
the probation service has most need 
of them, many of the high quality 
officers are being drawn by the brighter 
prospects, being created following the 
Seebohm report, of becoming directors 
of social work. 

The Howard League for Penal Re¬ 
form is particularly interested in the 
ideas of Mr Philip Pnesdey, who sug¬ 
gests that short-term prisoners, most of 
whom are petty thieves, drunks or 
debtors, and who account for about 
half the population of local prisons, 
should be sent instead to community 
training centres as part of their proba¬ 
tion orders Attendance would be 
compulsory but flexible ; someone 
working during the day could go in 
the evenings and at weekends. 

Mr Carlisle made no mention of 
Mr Priesdey’s suggestions, which have 
been sent to the Home Office, but he 
did comment on the less dramatic 
recommendations of the Wootton com¬ 
mittee to make offenders participate in 
voluntary community work. He also 
referred to the methods of extensive, 
intensive supervision outside prison 
developed in California, whose proba¬ 
tion service, surprising as it might seem, 
is highly thought erf by many British 
probation officers. Mr Carlisle said such 
changes would depend a lot on the 
climate of opinion, but if it did favour 
more community treatment, the proba¬ 
tion service would increase to 4,700. 
But then if such treatment were ac¬ 
cepted as a viable alternative to 
imprisonment, an extra 300 probation 
officers would be Only a drop in the 
bucket. 
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TECHNICAL LEADERS 


SNAM PROGETTI s Engineers leading protagonists of new realities, have left their mark 
all over the world with works in the field of pipelines, petrochemical, refining and many 
other types of plants SNAM PROGETTI a men and ideas have developed the new technique 
of large projects thus giving an original contribution to the research and plans resulting 
now in 25 000 kilometers of gas and oil pipelines, 

m hundreds of refining and petrochemical plants and in 180 kilometers of submarine piping 
SNAM PROGETn a. rieervolr of men and brains serving the times 



CMOIMKMNO AMO SUPPLY OF fUFIf^WS 
PETROCHEMICAL AND NUCLEAR PLANTS 
OIL ANO OAS PIPELINES CONSL&TlNO 
TECHNICAL AND SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 




The plane nobody wanted. 

When in (km airlines 'irst saw ‘c- 
Boeing 747 they thought only c people 
At Lufthansa we thought of alf L;nos 
of things Lmge industrial machinery 
Electro,ai! components. Flowers 
You name it 

So we talked to Boeing And pine. . Am 
order for th" world s first 74 7 t-n ghter. 
We believe it's going to be the 
perfec: ca, 'element to our aM Bo' -iag pat 
treightei nt’work. The worlc a longest. 
Likr all our jet freighters, the 7-4 7- F 
will use om tact through-palette .m;;: vice 
and advanced container systems 
Ye Tout in addition it will have' a load 

7 capacity of 23.690 cubic tec. 

oi cengo (670 cubic meters' 

That's the equivalent of 12 railway 
box cars traveling at close 
to the speed o: sou no 
Sc. vou needn't feel sorry far the plane 
nooody wanted 

We have a feeling it’s going to be very 
popular 

Someday maybe even with all the 
ether an lines 
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Two weeks after the greet disaster ; relief at fast gets through to the Ganges delta 


What went wrong ? 


The great cyclone of the night of 
November i ath- 13th did not catch 
Pakistan’s weathermen unaware. The 
day before it devastated a 250-mile 
coastal swathe.along the Bay of Bengal, 
observatories and radar stations at 
Cox’s Bazar, Chittagong and Dacca 
were doing their job. Our Pakistan 
correspondent reports that meteorolo¬ 
gists issued a “ hurricane danger ” 
warning 16 hours in advance and a 
“hurricane great danger” warning 
eight hours later. Why didn’t anybody 
listen ? 

Partly it was the story of the boy who 
cried wolf. Three weeks earlier, on 
October 23rd, a cyclone of lesser 
intensity had hit the same region. It 
was preceded by storm warnings inter¬ 
rupting radio broadcasts and the 
evacuation of coastal residents to higher 
ground. In the event die cyclone 
affected only a small area ; the number 
of people killed, 300, was small by 
the standards of past local disasters. 
Wien the warnings were given on 
November 12th, the people who had 
left their homes the previous time 
decided not to be bothered again. 

-But there was also official com¬ 
placency and neglect. After a satellite 


picture showed the storm approaching 
from 250 miles away, warnings went 
out in two forms: signals to ships giving 
the force number of the cyclone—10, 
the maximum, at Qbalna and g at 
Chittagong—and a description to 
the population. But as the tidal wave 
was surging towards the offshore islands 
the force number erf the cyclone was 
dropped from broadcasts on the 
assumption that ships had already taken 
shelter. Warnings were restricted to 
normal weather reports and regular 
programmes were not interrupted. The 
result was that many East Pakistanis 
did not take them seriously. 

The speed of the cyclone was 
unprecedented ; after changing direc¬ 
tion and gathering strength, it hit the 
East Bengal coast 24 hours earlier than 
expected. But even given this element 
of surprise, there is no explanation for 
the meteorologists’ failure to cal c u l at e 
die height and intensity of die tidal 
wave which accompanied, it ; the 
seismographic station at Chittagong is 
equipped to record signals produced 
by surface waves. If die tidal wave hail 
been forecast, the casual t ies might have 
been reduced, according to one 
Pakistani estimate, by half. 


Twelve hours after the wave struck, 
when huge numbers of people were 
already dead, weather experts at Dacca 
and Chittagong dismissed a wireless 
description of the catastrophe from the 
flooded island of Hatia as “a fabrica¬ 
tion.” They were under the erroneous 
impression that low tide had set in by 
nightfall. The fact was that the full 
moon had pulled a high tide into the 
Bay of Bengal. 

Now everybody is trying to pass the 
buck—'the meteorologists to the provin¬ 
cial government, the government to 
local agencies and local agencies to the 
observatories. At least some of those 
guilty of dereliction of duty seem to be 
sheltering behind the pretext that they 
were absent in the hour before the 
cyclone struck because it was time for 
diem to break their day-long Ramadan 
fast. 

Only 24 hours after the cyclone 
hit, the scale of the disaster was 
known. On Saturday morning one 
Dacca newspaper called it “the wont 
disaster of the century.” Guesses put 
the death toll as high as 200,000 even 
on the 14th. But confirmation and veri¬ 
fication of the death tolls took a long 
time. On the 13th the official figure 
was 50. From then on k mounted 
rapidly to the current official estimate 
erf 175,000 deaths. As the official 
figure slowly came to reflect reality. 
West Pakistan and the rest of the world 
slowly realised the enormity of what 
had happened. 

The initial gift from the British 
government was a mere £30,000. This 
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was later raised to £1 million: A pub¬ 
lic appeal is expected to bring in 
another £ 1 million, making it the most 
successful relief drive ever held in 
Britain. Once Pakistan had appealed 
to the League of Red Cross Societies 
and the United Nations, the response 
was generous, particularly from the 
United States, China and India. The 
first problem was getting the aid to 
East Pakistan fast enough. The aid has 
mostly been of the right sort ; and a 
great deal of it is already in Dacca, the 
capital of East Pakistan. But it was a 
long time getting there partly because 
of landing delays at Dacca airport. The 
Pakistan authorities at first refused to 
cancel commercial flights. 

There is enough in Dacca now to 
feed, clothe and care for all the sur¬ 
viving victims. But so little of it has 
been getting out to them that «the 
Red Cross held up supplies last week-* 
end until the bottleneck was cleared. 
Distribution of relief to the stricken 
delta has been die big headache. The 
few roads that did exist are now covered 
with soft silt, and almost all the boats 
diat used to ply the waterways of the 
delta were smashed by the cyclone. The 
great need has been for helicopters and 
shallow-draught boats—neither of 
which the Pakistani army or air force 
seems to have had available. 

A military regime should have one 
great advantage in such a crisis: it 
should be able to get trained men, and 
their transport, moving quickly. But 
for a whole week the five infantry 
divisions in East Pakistan were only 
partly mobilised. When the army did 
receive orders to move, on November 
16th, 5,000 men went into action 
inoculating survivors against cholera 
and typhoid, burying the dead, and 
establishing communications. 

But co-ordination between the army 
and the civil authorities, and the 
Pakistan Red Cross, seems to have 
been bad. Some British rescue vessels 
9pent several idle days in Dacca while 
the Red Cross and the army argued 
about who should man them. On Tues¬ 
day this week there was an attempt to 
give the army a bigger role by replacing 
the civilian relief commissioner by a 
soldier. That should help. 

What has puzzled many people is 
why, though the Pakistan air force 
has 25 helicopters, only one has been 
airlifting supplies to the victims. 
Admittedly most of them can take only 
light loads. But they still could have 
beln ^Useful. The East Pakistan relief 
commissioner has claimed that the 
wttuK would not give clearance for 
to fl V over India from 
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West Pakistan, where most of the 
Pakistani air force is stationed. The 
Indians say they were never asked for 
clearance. The probable answer is that, 
because the Pakistani helicopters are 
military ones, the Pakistanis did not 
want to let them land on Indian terri¬ 
tory—as they would have had to do. 

Now that British helicopters and 
assault boats are operating from ships 
in the Bay of Bengal, and American 
helicopters have begun to arrive, the 
relief distribution should at last get 
under way. One can only hope that 
a substantial number of the survivors 
did not die of hunger, disease or cold 
before relief reached them. 

President Yahya Khan arrived in 
Dacca on Wednesday for a two-day 
helicopter tour of the delta. With an 
election due in less than two weeks, the 
government in Rawalpindi must be 
seen to be doing as much as it can for 
the east wing of the country. Increased 
autonomy for East Pakistan was a 
major election issue before the cyclone. 
Now East Pakistani political leaders 
are accusing the government of incom¬ 
petence in relief distribution and 
“sinister attempts to play down . . . 
the single greatest havoc in human 
history.” Eleven parties are demanding 
a postponement of the eleotions. 

The Awami League, which is 
expected to win a majority of votes in 
East Pakistan, has not yet committed 
itself on the timing of the election. But 
the pro-Peking National Awami party 
has told its candidates to pull out. A 
postponement of the election could 
mean disaster for some parties which 
are on the verge of bankruptcy. But 
nobody is thinking very clearly in East 
Pakistan today. 


India _ 

Murder is a 
two-way street 

FROM OUR INDIA CORRESPONDENT 

An industrial suburb to the north of 
Calcutta awoke last Friday to find 
eight bullet-riddled bodies on its roads. 
These were later identified as Naxalites, 
members of an extremist maoist group. 
The Naxalites themselves are guilty of 
many cold-blooded murders, but a 
chill of dismay has swept through 
West Bengal on the suspicion that 
policemen engaged in a massive 
counter-offensive against them may 
now be going berserk. Mrs Gandhi, who 
is directly responsible for West Bengal 
in its present phase of president’s rule, 
has conceded a demand for an inquiry. 

Naxalites have already killed 37 
policemen and injured more. They 
are now turning from hit-and-run 
bombing raids to indiscriminate killing 
of individual policemen with the clear 
intent of breaking the morale of the 
force. In the past three weeks the 
murder campaign has been stepped up 
to include government officials and 
businessmen. The Naxalites always had 
a well-advertised programme of anni¬ 
hilating “ class enemies ”—their clan¬ 
destine bulletin claimed 180 killed up 
to the end of September—but the new 
phase seems aimed at spreading terror 
in general. This week India’s parlia¬ 
ment was told that 226 political 
murders had been committed in West 
Bengal this year. 

Faced with this challenge no govern¬ 
ment can afford to be too pernickety 
about its methods of fighting it. 
Police in Calcutta have organised them¬ 
selves into small plain-clothes squads 
with instructions to be quick on the 
draw. But a line has still to be drawn 
between shooting in self-defence and 
reprisal killings. The Statesman news¬ 
paper reported claims last week that 
the police had killed five suspected 
Naxalites at a lonely spot near a 
Calcutta housing estate. Stories like 
this arc building up the mood of 
general dismay. The main beneficiaries 
of it will almost certainly be the left- 
wing communist party, the Marxists, 
who are now- leading a campaign 
against the police—although leading 
Marxists themselves need heavy police 
guards. 

The Naxalites splintered qff from 
the Marxists several years ago and now 
regard them as their main enemy. The 
Marxists for their part make no secret 
of their plans for revenge. In some 
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places they have killed several Naxalites 
for each party member murdered or 
maimed. 

The Marxists were the first to adopt 
violence as a political weapon, when 
they took advantage of their control 
of the police ministry in successive 
coalition governments. Their strong- 
arm tactics alienated them from the 
other members of the coalition and led 
to its collapse last March. 

Today the Marxists are virtually 
isolated and Mrs Gandhi means to keep 
things that way. She is hoping to adopt 
in West Bengal the electoral tactics 
which paid off in Kerala’s mid-term 
poll in September, when she formed 
an alliance with the pro-Moscow com¬ 
munists and several other parties based 
on a shared sense of grievance against 
the Marxists. But the West Bengal 
parties have much greater reservations 
about allying with her Congress party 
than the Keralans did ; and a clever 
Marxist campaign against the police 
could well scuttle the whole idea. 

The central government’s best bet at 
the moment is to make effective use of 
the new powers of preventive arrest 
given ! to the West Bengal police this 
week. This should enable them to pick 
up the known hoodlums and criminals 
who are operating with the Naxalites 
and doing a good deal of their dirty 
work. Teenage students, newly inducted 
into Naxalite ranks, as well as a few 
top leaders who operate from hideouts 
will still be at large, but their capacity 
for mischief is limited. Detention should 
also have a salutary effect on the gang 
warfare now going On between Marxist 
toughs and those of other parties. The 
left-wing parties in parliament have 
been opposing these special police 
powers for months. But all others now 
agree that preventive detention is 
preferable to murder. 

Indian Ocean _ 

One good toe 
deserves another 

To protesting noises from India's 
foreign minister, the United States is 
dabbling a tentative toe in the Indian 
Ocean. Congress is being asked for 
funds to buiia a communications base 
on the British island of Diego Garcia 
—but not until a full-scale review, of 
American strategic aims in the Indian 
Ocean is completed. These projected 
facilities, which would have to be 
accompanied by an anchorage and an 
airstrip, are apparently being planned 
as an alternative to the communications 


base the United States already has in 
Ethiopia. 

A Diego Garcia base would not be 
of much additional use to the British 
if they decided to institute air patrols 
above the Gape shipping route since 
it is only just over 400 miles south 
of the existing air base on Gan. But 
the proposal is a faint signal that the 
Americans, like the British, are con¬ 
cerned about Russian naval activities 
in the Indian Ocean. In last week’s 
defence debate in:,the House of Com¬ 
mons Lord Balniel, Minister of State 
for Defence, said that this year the 
Russians had deployed “ seven surface 
warships, at least four submarines and 
nine auxiliaries” there. This was the 
biggest deployment yet, coinciding with 
a world-wide Russian naval exercise 
and a changeover in their ships. At 
other times the Russians deploy, on 
average, one or two submarines, three 
or four surface warships and seven 
or eight auxiliaries. 

But Lord Balniel’s figures show the 
speed with which they can expand their 
normal force. It makes our own esti¬ 
mate last week of £45 million to £65 
million a year as the cost of a purely 
British naval deterrent—as an alter¬ 
native to selling arms to South Africa 
—look if anything on the low side. 


The pope 


On the road to 
Hongkong 


Paul VI, the globe-trotting pope, who 
set off on the longest journey of his 
reign on Thursday, will have to traverse 
a political minefield. He stops in 
cyclone-stricken East Pakistan and 
then flies on to Manila, where demon¬ 
strators will be out protesting against 
the Church’s alliance with the Philippine 
government. On Radio Manila and in 
Hongkong he will make disconcerting 
overtures to China. He will exhaust his 
aged suite and keep cigar-chomping 
Archbishop Marrinkus from Chicago, 
impresario of these trips, on edge. 

Pope Paul, who is by training more 
a diplomat than a theologian, attaches 
the highest importance to the Vatican’s 
international role. In January, 1966, he 
said that the alternatives facing the 
world were total destruction or diplo¬ 
macy. He offered his services to the 
world as mediator ; but so far no one 
has taken him up. 

Not that the diplomat always shows 
a sure diplomatic touch. He chose the 
very Sunday last January on which all 
was lost for the Biafrans to speak from 
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his window in St Peter’s Square of the 
danger of “genocide.” The banners 
came out in Lagos, “ Hell is too hot 
for the pope.” One reason for speaking 
out on that occasion was a haunting 
fear of being blamed for silence like his 
venerable predecessor, Pius XII. 

It could be argued that the papacy, 
having lost all temporal power, is now 
seeking to recoup by playing a part on 
the international scene. Whatever the 
motivation, this is certainly the main 
inspiration of his pontificate. The para¬ 
dox is that the pope is more often 
listened to by those who stand outside 
his jurisdiction. 

The pope’s main efforts have been 
directed towards reconciliation with 
communist eastern Europe and 
impassioned advocacy of justice, not 
merely charity, for the third world. 
Special papal envoys have been to 
Warsaw and to Budapest. But the only 
concrete success to date has been the 
resumption of full diplomatic relations 
with President Tito, last August, and a 
modus vivendi with his regime which 
has not always been welcomed by its 
intended Catholic beneficiaries. 

If the pope’s dealings with eastern 
Europe have been fairly traditional, 
designed to secure the maximum free¬ 
dom of action for the church, his 
policy towards the developing countries 
has been more novel. In 1967 he issued 
“ Populorum Progressio,” an encyclical 
on fighting world poverty which the 
Wall Street Journal found “maixist.” 

This year he received African 
rebels and in spite of Portuguese 
protests stuck to his right to do so. In 
October, after long hesitation and 
sifting of evidence, he condemned the 
use of “cruel and inhuman tortures” 
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in Brazil and carefully closed the 
escape hatch of shuffling off responsi¬ 
bility on to lower ranks. The next day 
it was announced that the president of 
the Brazilian bishops' conference, 
Cardinal Rossi, who had claimed that 
the Brazilian government had been 
“misunderstood," had been removed 
from his post. 

There are three difficulties which 
miake the pope's grand design of recon¬ 
ciliation hard to realise. The first is the 
unruliness of the troops behind him, 
the malaise of the clergy expressed in 
numerous defections and the very real 
crisis of faith. The second is the 
theological principle of " collegiality," 
which demands increasing consultation 
with the world's bishops and no longer 
expects initiatives solely from the pope. 
The pope may well “embody the 
institution,” but he is not an Atlas on 
whom all its problems rest. And, 
third, the kind of liberal gradualism 
which he advocates seems inadequate 
to many—in Latin America for 
instance. They see the pope as con¬ 
stantly torn between diplomacy and 
prophecy. That is indeed his dilemma. 

Philippines _ 

The dog with 
a different collar 

FROM A MANILA CORRESPONDENT 

Pope Paul’s visit to Manila this week¬ 
end will be warmly hailed by a new 
third force in Filipino politics. Its first 
success was scored in last week’s elec¬ 
tion of delegates to the 1971 constitu¬ 
tional convention. About 50 of the 320 
seats went to supporters of Sr Raul 
Manglapus's Christian Socialist Move¬ 
ment—an oddly assorted alliance of 
extreme leftists, politicking priests and 
idealistic nationalists. It is now only a 
matter of time, according to Sr 
Manglapus, before the movement takes 
form as an official party. But the 
Christian Socialists could achieve their 
greatest victory before then by Radi¬ 
cally changing the constitution at the 
convention next year. If they can 
manage that, they would strip the two 
traditional parties (the ruling Nation¬ 
alists and die opposition Liberals) of 
much of their power. 

President Marcos is plainly alarmed 
at their successful attempt to slip in 
by the back door. Without naming the 
movement as sudi, he attacked radical 
priests as “ clerico-fascists ” and at the 
same time declared that the communists 
were trying to win power by “legal 
means.” Three dkys before the elec- 
ttons, General Manuel Yan, the army 
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chief of staff, took out a 1 ^-column 
advertisement in the Manila dailies to 
warn the public of this new commu¬ 
nist menace. The operations against 
the rebel Huks in Central Luzon last 
month helped to underline his warning. 

But the government has also been 
talking about conspiracies of <( right- 
wing activists.” On the eve of the 
elections, the official organ, Government 
Report, came out with an envenomed 
attack on the Filipino church, which 
it described as the “ single biggest 
obstacle to progress ” in the country. It 
claimed that the church had amassed 
its riches by grabbing land from poor 
Filipinos. And it added that the church 
leaders were no better than the politi¬ 
cians they condemned : “ same dog, 
different collar.” 

The attack on the church, coming 
uncomfortably dose to the arrival of 
Pope Paul, blew up a storm of protest 
and Sr Marcos promptly disowned the 
article. But, according to sources close 
to the president, he has been far more 
concerned about the activities of the 
Filipino church and the Christian 
Socialists over the past year than about 
the communists. The angry student 
riots at the beginning of die year are 
now thought to have been engineered 
by Christian Socialists and Jesuit priests. 

The Christian Socialist delegates to 
the constitutional convention are 
expected to be more influential than 
their numbers might suggest because 
they have the power to bring demon¬ 
strators into the streets to support them. 
The “parliament of the streets” may 
be as decisive in reforming the con¬ 
stitution as the delegates themselves. 

The former Hukbalahap leader, Sr 
Luis Tarve, is one of the Christian 
Socialists’ foremost theoreticians, and 
has already given a glimpse of what 
their programme is likely to be. He 
wants to curb the powers of the 
president, reform the constitution to 
eliminate the opportunities for bribery 
and intimidation, and force the big 
landowners to put their money into 
labour-intensive industries. But Sr 
Manglapus has warned his followers of 
the difficulties that may lie ahead in 
the constitutional convention. He says 
that the president is scheming to win 
control of the convention and alter 
the constitution to allow himself a third 
term of office. And a lot of the delegates 
to the convention are already said to 
have pledged to support the president. 

Whether the movement can develop 
into an effective political party is still 
in doubt. Its disparate components 
make this seem chancy—but its staying- 
power and actual composition are still 
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largely unknown. A great deal will 
depend on whether the Christian 
Socialists can convince people that they 
are genuine reformists ; a recent survey 
showed that over 70 per cent of the 
adult population believes that all 
Filipino politicians are corrupt. 

The Filipino revolution of 1896 was 
largely a movement against the excesses 
of the Catholic church and friars. 
Today the church has changed little 
in its attitudes. But the demonstrating 
priests and students who have forced 
Cardinal Santos and Sr Marcos to 
modify their policies several times over 
the past year may have found support 
in an unexpected quarter. Two weeks 
before Pope Paul was due to arrive 
in the Philippines, a leading columnist 
announced the imminent resignation of 
Cardinal Santos, apparently under 
pressure from Rome. There is an old 
antipathy between the Vatican hier¬ 
archy and the Filipino government— 
and many Christian Socialists believe 
that the papal visit could be a major 
political event. 

Australia _ 

No, neither of you 

FROM OUR CANBERRA CORRESPONDENT 

John Gorton’s government suffered a 
humiliating defeat in Australia’s Senate 
elections on Saturday. It is now plainly 
a minority government. The defeat was 
reflected in only a slight change of 
seats in the Senate ; the government 
will probably have only one seat fewer 
than before. It was in a minority in 
the upper honv then ; it will be in 
even more of a minority now. The 
important thing is that its share of the 
total vote declined sharply, and it is 
more dependent than ever upon the 
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Democratic Labor party. 

Voting is obligatory in Australia, and 
Australians have to turn out for their 
state parliaments and the federal 
House of Representatives every three 
years and in between times for the 
Senate. This may have had something 
to do with the vote against the govern¬ 
ment. But not much. Mr Gorton’s 
men got 38 per cent of the total 
vote compared with 43 per cent in 
the House election last year. 

The votes lost were not transferred 
to the Labor party, which got 43 per 
cent this time as against 47 per cent 
in 1969. Instead, there was a sub¬ 
stantial increase in the Democratic 
Labor party’s vote—it got 11 per cent 
overall, including a phenomenal 19 per 
cent in the state of Victoria—and 
significant totals for independent candi¬ 
dates. It was in fact an Orpington man 
election. 

The government will probably be 
even less happy now under Mr Gorton’s 
restless rule than it was before. This 
is the lowest percentage it has polled 
since 1943. Yet there is no obvious 
successor to Mr Gorton—certainly no 
one who could be fully run in before 
the 1972 House of Representatives 
election—and it can be argued that 
the DLP, while often bad-tempered 
with the government, supports it on 
major issues and cannot afford to 
break away from it. 

The Labor party sees no immediate 
joy in the situation either. It polled 
even less well in Victoria, the key state, 
than in the two previous elections. Its 
local troubles there have now been 
compounded by troubles in New South 
Wales. It sees electoral success in 1972 
as still possible, but still impeded by the 
presence of the DLP. 

The DLP is cockahoop. Apart from 
getting its secretary, Mr Jack Kane, in 
as a New South Wales senator, it sees 
that it will hold the balance of power 
in the Senate and be able to dictate 
more insistently to the government 
than before. Whether this will mean a 
more hawkish Australian line in foreign 
and defence policy, as the DLP would 
wish, is another matter. Its campaign 
stressed increased pensions much more 
than Australian nuclear weapons, 
though both are included in its policy. 
Mr Gorton is determined that it should 
not be allowed to call the tune. But 
for the moment it is the piper. Will it 
pipe in vain ? If it could be sure 
of winning any House seats in 1972 
the answer would be no. But different 
counting methods, and the geographical 
spread of its supporters, suggest it will 
be yes. 
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Guinea 

Tora Tora Tour6 


The invasion of Guinea by “ hundreds 
and hundreds ” of European and 
African mercenaries landed by Portu¬ 
guese warships, announced to the 
world on Sunday morning by Guinea’s 
President Sekou Tour£, looked less and 
less credible by tfyp end of the week. It 
was not for lack of effort on the presi¬ 
dent’s part. He claimed in broadcasts 
over Conakry radio that three separate 
landings were made between Sunday 
and Tuesday and that the attackers 
were repulsed in heavy fighting in the 
capital by the Guinean people. 

President Toure called on African 
leaders to denounce “ this Portuguese 
imperialist aggression.” Egypt and 
Nigeria rushed in with promises of 
military aid, the Organisation of 
African Unity called for full support of 
Guinea, the Tanzanian government 
granted Guinea £60,000 to defeat the 
invaders, China promised £800,000 
and the Soviet Union accused Portugal 
of a “ criminal act of armed aggres¬ 
sion.” The Security Council heard a 
formal accusation by the Guinean 
delegate that Portugal had organised 
the invasion. It ordered all foreign 
troops and mercenaries to leave, but 
named no names and declined the 
president’s request for a United Nations 
force. On Wednesday a five man UN 
inquiry mission arrived in Conakry. 

The Portuguese government denied 
allegations that Portugal or Portuguese 
forces were in any way involved in the 
affair. The foreign minister, Mr 
Patricio, in Brussels for the opening of 
negotiations about Portugal’s associa¬ 
tion with the European Economic 
Community, called the accusations 
incredible and ridiculous. The 
governor-general of Portuguese Guinea, 
Guinea’s northern neighbour, expressed 
similar surprise. 

Since no western journalists are per¬ 
mitted to work in Guinea, almost the 
only reports of what has been happen¬ 
ing have come from Conakry radio. 
But travellers who: left Guinea since 
Sufrday have confirmed that a small 
number of ships appeared off shore and , 
armed men landed ; that there was 
heavy firing, in the capital and a 
number of people, including an east 
German diplomat and two west 
Gentians, were, killed. There has not 
yet been an independestt report Shat, 
any white 
invaders. 
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So many enemies, and only one Tour4 


A correspondent reports: 

The pattern of the raid indicates that 
it had a limited objective and was 
probably not an attempt to overthrow 
President Sekou Toure’s government. 
The raiders, who disembarked from at 
least three small, unmarked ships and 
one landing craft, apparently made no 
attempt to take the airport or the 
radio station—two imperatives for a 
successful coup d’etat. Instead, they 
concentrated on the prison in Conakry 
and it seems they succeeded in freeing 
a number of Guinean political prisoners 
and several Portuguese soldiers cap¬ 
tured in raids on Portuguese Guinea. 

The second objective was the head¬ 
quarters of the African Party for the 
Independence of Guinea and Cape 
Verde Islands (PAIGC). This office, 
it is reported, was sacked but there 
is no word about whether the move¬ 
ment’s formidable leader, Amilcar 
Cabral, was there or not. The raiders 
left dead and living members of their 
force behind ; one Conakry hospital 
is said to hold 25 dead u mercenaries ” 
—all African. 

There are enough disgruntled and 
exiled Guineans in Portuguese Guinea 
and in other neighbouring states to 
launch such a attack, but it ,is dpubt r 
ful whether they could have misedjSie 
money without outside 
Portuguese have every* feaison tp jgeK- 
come a blow, against PAIGC. 3 |ne 
movement controls part of Portuguese 
Guinea and works put of Conakry. 
The attack on its headquarters tends 
to suggest that the invaders, if not 
Portuguese, at least wanted to dothe 
Portuguese a good turrt. But last year 
the Guinean, president saW th^ hsurtds 
of Frtffltte, Mali, Senegal aqd As lvory 
/CtiSast Ixi plots against, fsify T m 
field for speculation is ^ridfe open. 
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Rhodesia 

Cold comfort for 
togetherness 

Full apartheid will not be long in 
coming to Rhodesia’s suburbs. On 
Thursday details of the new Property 
Owners’ bill were made public. Aimed 
particularly at. Asians and those of 
mixed blood, it will legalise their 
eviction from areas where it can be 
proved that their presence has caused 
property values to drop. 

Just beyond the suburbs of Salis¬ 
bury, in land that has been declared 
virginal white, is Cold Comfort Farm, 
a multiracial agricultural co-operative. 
Surprisingly, the farm flourishes, 
though under Rhodesia’s constitution 
it can be shut down at the whim of the 
minister of lands. But its future looks, 
increasingly uncertain. Since Novem¬ 
ber 18th, when it was raided by 
security police, it has been without its 
chairman, Mr Didymus Mutasa, who 
has been served with a detention order. 
Unless Mr Mutasa’s appeal is success¬ 
ful, he will soon join Rhodesia’s 144 
other detainees for an indefinite period 
of time. No charge has been made 
against him. His only ostensible crime 
has been to lead a life that defies the 
principles upon which Mr Ian Smith’s 
state is constructed. 

Coming just as Britain and Rhodesia 
are once again holding tentative dis¬ 
cussions, these two events can be inter- 
reted only as an idication of Mr 
mith’s determinedly inflexible posi¬ 
tion. The chances of agreement have 
probably diminished almost to vanish¬ 
ing point. 


The EEC 

The queue grows 

PROM OUR BRUSSELS CORRESPONDENT 

Three very different applicants have 
knocked this week at the door of the 
European Economic Community. The 
council of ministers received in rapid 
succession ministers from Portugal, 
Finland and Iceland. The European 
commission has a mandate for explora¬ 
tory talks to see what settlement could 
be reached between all these countries 
and the enlarged community, ideally 
on the day that Britain and the others 
join. 

Portugal, which had never before 
made clear its wishes, has now plumped 
for an association in accordance with 
die rules of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (Gatt). It is 
asking for free right of establishment, 
which would allow an inflow of foreign 
capital to set up companies in Portugal 
with trading links inside the Six. 
Portugal even wants to play a part 
in the common farm policy, but has 
made no mention of free movement of 
labour. In asking for a lot, the Portu¬ 
guese are pretending to ignore die 
political difficulties that have so far 
blocked such full association for Spain. 
But they have asked that the question 
of their overseas territories should be 
dealt with separately. 

The Finns rushed to Brussels last 
year with a request for a trade agree¬ 
ment, after they had pulled out of 
the plan for a Nordic economic union 
and thereby sunk it. They have 
managed to avoid giving a clear 
definition of what they want now. But 
the substance of what they will need 


is clear enough : free trade in industrial 
goods without any involvement with 
community institutions. As usual 
Russia, which persuaded Finland out 
of Nordek, has yet to reveal its hand ; 
but the Finns know enough to insist 
that no settlement with the com¬ 
munity can be allowed to affect Fin¬ 
land’s political neutrality. 

Mr Gylfi Gislason, minister of trade 
from Iceland, was clear about what his 
country wanted: a satisfactory deal 
on fish and fisheries. For that it is not 
worth requesting full membership. 
Duty-free entry into the community 
for Iceland’s fish and fish products 
would suffice and would also avoid 
giving the Six’s fishermen (or Britain’s) 
the right to enter Iceland’s territorial 
waters. Iceland would accept the same 
free-trading arrangements with the 
community as it now has with the 
European Free 7 'radc Association. 

Germany 

There'll always be 
a Bavaria _ 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

Until they change the system, west 
Germans will continue to deplore the 
disturbing frequency of their parlia¬ 
mentary elections while keenly weigh¬ 
ing the results. Bavaria’s Landtag 
election on November 22nd was the 
sixth of its kind this year. The result 
was an undisputed victory for the 
Christian Social Union, the singular 
Bavarian incarnation of the conserva¬ 
tive Christian Democratic Union, led 
by Herr Franz-Josef Strauss. 

Nearly 10 million people live in 
Bavaria. Some 7 million of them— 
roughly a sixth of the total west 
German electorate—are qualified to 
vote and 79 per cent of them did so. 
Some 56.4 per cent of them voted for 
the Christian Social Union. With 124 
seats (an increase of 14) out of the 204 
in the Landtag, the party can expect to 
govern Bavaria for the next four years 
as it has done already for the past 
eight. The Social Democrats and the 
Free Democrats, who form the national 
coalition government, will be in opposi¬ 
tion in Bavaria with 70 seats and 10 
seats respectively. The extreme right- 
wing National Democrats lost all the 15 
seats they won four years ago. The 
reconstituted Communist party, stand¬ 
ing for the first time, polled a barren 
0,4 per cent. 

The Free Democrats are delighted. 
They were unrepicsented in the last 
Bavarian Landtag, despite having won 
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WeU Moe to seM you some fresh afc 


For more than a hundred years Britain has take advantage of this efficient, economical 

been trying hard to asphyxiate itself. new fuel the fresher the air will become. 

With smog it nearly succeeded. Now at last And the less disfigured our countryside, because 
comes a sovereign remedy for cleaning up the air natural gas flows underground, 
of this other Eden. Natural High Speed Gas. It's the civilised fuel. 

There is no ‘cleaner’ fuel in all the world. What a relief to be sure for once that our 

When it burns it puts virtually children are inheriting something good, 

no waste products into the air. So the more we ii—i f;— tliBurl fimJ 
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5 per cent of the vote in 1966, because 
they did not win 10 per cent in at least 
one of the state’s seven administrative 
districts. On Sunday they duly per¬ 
formed this feat in Central Franconia. 
This, plus their surprisingly good 
performance in Hesse on November 
8th, means that further desertions from 
the party look less likely than they did 
a few weeks ago, and the national 
coalition, with its precarious majority 
of six, can be expected to hold on for 
quite a bit longer yet. 

This aspect of the Bavarian election 
is naturally pleasing to the Social 
Democrats. There was little else to 
please them. Their 11 candidates were 
returned in socialist-governed Munich, 
including Herr Rudolf Schofberger, the 
chairman of Bavaria’s radical Young 
Socialists. But in the country districts, 
inveterately Catholic and conservative, 
they did poorly. Rural Bavaria views 
with deep misgivings the young left¬ 
wingers in the party, the risks of 
Ostpolitik , the plans for educational 
reform and regional development. The 
Social Democrat vote dropped from 
35.8 per cent in 1966 to 33.3 per cent. 

The triumph belongs to Herr Strauss. 
Every inch an earthy Bavarian, accent 
and all, he is robust, acutely intelligent 
and not over-scrupulous. As a member 
of the Bundestag, where his party holds 
50 seats, he was not himself a candidate 
for the Landtag. Yet he addressed 90 
pre-election rallies up and down the 
state. He spoke of national issues, par¬ 
ticularly the risks of dealing too 
accommodatingly with the Soviet 
Union. But he also skilfully exploited 
regional fears of socialist interference, 
of urbanisation, of change merely for 
the sake of change. Bavaria, he 
claimed, was a nucleus of stability amid 
bewildering disintegration. And so, he 
said, it must stay. 

Italy _ 

One wav to stop a 
filibuster 

FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 

This Sunday, November 29th, could 
be decisive for the future of Signor 
Colombo’s government The coalition 
has decided that by then the chamber 
of deputies must vote on the finance 
decredyKbill that has been struggling 
througttf^ljrliament for three months. 
After unsuccessful efforts to stop a fili¬ 
buster by tHttetekyist left, the cham¬ 
ber agree^wiWU a non-stop sitting 
on both thff^nance bill and the divorce 
bill, whoMf progress is linked to the 
finance bUl by agreement. Since Tues- 



Love me, love my decree, says Colombo 


day night deputies have been working 
eight-hour shifts. If the filibuster cannot 
be stopped by Sunday, the government 
has reluctantly decided that it will 
overrule the objections raised by the 
president of the chamber and call for 
a vote of confidence on the decree. 

The crisis stems from the fact that 
the finance decree has a deadline : 
it has to be ratified by both chambers 
within 60 days. It was the first act of 
Signor Colombo’s government when it 
took office in August. Intended to 
restrain consumption and encourage 
investment, the bill contains a number 
of unpopular measures, including a 
sharp increase in petrol tax. The 
government miscalculated the time 
needed to get them approved. So the 
day before the decree’s 60-day time 
limit expired, the government withdrew 
it and presented a new one. The second 
version was almost the same as the first 
plus some amendments approved by 
the senate. But it then appeared that 
the revised version too might miss its 
deadline in December—it has yet to go 
back to the senate for approval. 

At least two of the parties in the 
four-party coalition—the Socialists and 
the Christian Democrats—are unwilling 
to cut short discussion by calling for 
a vote of confidence. They are playing 
with the idea of a new relationship with 
the Communists—or at least trying to 
get Communist support for their can¬ 
didate for the presidential election 
next year. The Communists themselves 
are carefully avoiding any involvement 
with the far left wing’s filibuster and 
assiduously cultivating the idea of a 
“dialogue” with the government. But 
Signor Forlani, the Christian Democrat 
party secretary, is not having it. 


HmgWy 

Try it this way, 
Husak 

FROM OUR EAST EUROPE (CORRESPONDENT 
The tenth congress of Hungary’s 
communist party this week provided a 
twin platform : for a realignment of 
Soviet-inspired ideology in the light of 
the new agreements reached by 
Moscow and Warsaw with Bonn ; and 
for a report on the constitutional and 
social changes being made to match 
Hungary’s successful economic reform. 
The first of these propositions probably 
explains Herr Ulbricht’s decision not 
only to absent himself from Budapest 
but to send a representative who ranks 
well down in the party hierarchy. 

Mr Brezhnev, the star guest at the 
congress, could hardly have been more 
fulsome in his praise for Hungarian 
developments under Mr Kadar. For his 
part Mr Kadar was at great pains to 
allay any Soviet suspicions about his 
future programme. He went to some 
lengths to assure Mr Brezhnev, almost 
literally breathing down his neck 
during his four-hour speech, that the 
search for creative freedom and more 
democracy within the party would not 
lead to any sort of liberalisation that 
would loosen ties with the Soviet Union 
or shake the framework of the Warsaw 
pact. 

It is almost three years since 
Hungary’s economic reform was intro¬ 
duced. Although beset by hazards, it 
has made the country’s economy by far 
the most adventuresome in the commu¬ 
nist world outside Jugoslavia. 
But recent experience has shown that 
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London^ Nal terminal... to 

t You're looking at the No. 1 Passenger Terminal 

at London Airport. Certainly the most modern 
passenger terminal in Britain, probably in Europe, 
and possibly in the world. 

It was specially built for BEA passengers by the British Airports Authority. Tailor-made 
to suit our requirements—and yours. (The same way we had the Trident built—the 
world's only made-to-measure passenger plane. You can afford this kind ofj 

perfectionism when you're as big as BEA) 
So in No. 1 Terminal you can count on the smoothest possible service. A fully 



Juropefc Nal airline...naturally 

computerised reservation and check-in system. An automatic baggage system, 
fnonitored through closed-circuit television, to get your luggage through to you 
[quickly. A loudspeaker system that actually lets you hear the flight 
Announcements. Full soundproofing and air-conditioning. A comprehensive 
topping arcade. Transfers to Inter-Britain flights within the terminal. All in 
spacious, comfortable relaxed environment. ^___ 

Andhere'sthecatch-we'rekeepingitalltoourselves.Onlyifyoufly ^ TD m M 
0 or from the Continent with BEA will you getto use No.1 Terminal, , j wtm MKk I 

How unfair can you get? 

Nal in Europe 
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Corridor politicking couldn't got China in this time 
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the new system cannot 'function 
effectively unless matched by certain 
political and sociological changes. A 
number of laws have already been 
drafted to this end and some of them 
have been enacted by parliament. 

Central to Mr Kadar’s concept is a 
certain controlled decentralisation of 
responsibility. As he put it, “ under 
socialist conditions, the oppressive role 
of the state gradually diminishes while 
its political, economic and cultural 
activities increase.” A new electoral law 
does not promise free elections in any 
western sense, but it does give voters 
a choice of candidates* some of whom 
can be locally known and respected 
citizens and not necessarily members of 
the communist party. Parliament has 
already gained a larger voice in affairs, 
and will be given broader powers of 
legislation. Bills to increase activity in 
the scientific field, improve the social 
position of women and give youth a 
squarer deal are being prepared. There 
are promises of a reform of the 
judiciary ; more powers are to be vested 
in local and regional authorities ; and 
trade unions already have a bigger 
role in industrial decision-making. 

An interesting aspect of the central 
committee report presented by Mr 
Kadar was its tough criticism not only 
of “ right-wing deviationists ” but also 
of left-wing “ dogmatists.” Czecho¬ 
slovakia's Mr Husak had a thing or two 
to say on this subject and, as a man 
fighting to hold the middle ground in 
the political arena, he ought to know. 
The problems confronting Husak and 
Kadar are not entirely dissimilar, 
except that Hungary is not bedevilled 
by such monumental economic prob¬ 
lems. Both want to create a political 
atmosphere that is sufficiently con¬ 
genial to encourage people to be 
co-operative and to work hard, while 
remaining rigid enough to preserve the 
monopoly of the communist party. 

With a complicated system of decen¬ 
tralised management, delegated respon¬ 
sibility and production bonuses, Mr 
Kadar’s aim is a better political climate 
that will enable the economic reforms 
to shift out of low gear. But he has to 
move with caution to avoid incurring 
the Russians' censure of trends which 
they certainly would not allow in their 
own country. Although Mr Brezhnev 
praised Hungarian achievements this 
week, the Russians have repeatedly 
expressed their reservations about the 
Hungarian reforms. But this attitude 
may now be under review in the light 
of the Russians’ desk* for detente in 
Europe and better relations with west 
Germany. 


China 

Musical chair 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Peking radio has hailed the United 
Nations' latest vote on the China seat as 
“ a grave defeat for American imperial¬ 
ism,” and the State Department has 
announced that “ all the implications 
of this new situation ” will be exam¬ 
ined “ in consultation with our friends 
and allies.” After a debate that had 
generated more real interest than the 
somewhat ritualised proceedings of 
earlier years, the Assembly recorded its 
first majority in favour of transferring 
China’s UN seat from the government 
in Taiwan to the one in Peking. 

The swing was not massive and 
Peking is still a long way from its goal. 
Only 51 of the 127 members voted 
for the transfer, while 49 opposed it 
and 27 abstained or absented them¬ 
selves. Earlier on the same day, 
November 20th, the assembly had 
adopted by a vote of 66 to 52 the 
customary American-sponsored resolu¬ 
tion stipulating that a change in 
China's representation would require 
approval by a two-thirds majority. 
This procedural decision means that 
a “ blocking third ” of no more than 
43 members could prevent a change. 

But the writing that was already on 
the assembly's wall before its mech¬ 
anical voting scoreboard lit up is now 
even plainer to read. Canada and Italy 
have recognised Peking and Austria and 
Belgium have indicated that they mean 
to do the same. Washington has— 
belatedly, in many eyes—switched its 


emphasis from the exclusion of Peking 
to the retention of a place in the UN 
for Taiwan. Peking itself has ceased 
to condemn the UN wholesale and 
demand its radical reconstruction. 

But despite China's new eagerness 
for membership (and for a veto- 
wielding permanent seat in the 
Security Council), it still denounces 
the idea of separate representation for 
Taiwan. Last week a Tunisian move to 
ask U Thant to explore the possibilities 
of compromise was frustrated. There 
followed the switching of votes (in 
most cases only halfway—that is, from 
support of one side to abstention, or 
from abstention to support of the 
other) in which the balance was tipped 
in Peking’s favour by the unexpected 
shifts to abstention made, after much 
French urging, by Cameroon, Senegal 
and the Central African Republic. 

The likeliest outlook now is that, 
though Peking may not win the seat 
next year, support for the two-thirds 
requirement will then be so eroded 
as to give Peking the prospect of out¬ 
right victory in 1972—which would 
be an uncomfortable election-year cir¬ 
cumstance for Mr Nixon. The chances 
of securing any continued representa¬ 
tion of the Taiwan government, already 
slim, were further reduced by last 
week’s voting. Conceivably an agree¬ 
ment to admit the two German govern¬ 
ments to the UN might improve the 
context for some accommodation of 
the two Chinese ones. But meanwhile 
the one immediate gainer in last week's 
tussle seemed to be Britain, which 
found Canada, Austria and Italy join¬ 
ing it in its formerly lonely position of 
voting both for the two-thirds require¬ 
ment and for China's admission* 
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Insecurity in the securities 
industry 

FROM A SPECIAL COmBSPONDENtr 


Suddenly, all sorts of long-term 
disputes and problems seem to be 
rushing to a head in the American 
securities industry. The problems are 
not, at least not in the immediate 
sense, the result of any decline in the 
prices of shares. These have been 
wandering around indifferently since 
their partial recovery, during the 
summer and early autumn, from the 
dramatic downward slide of last winter 
and spring. The underlying problem 
is, however, just as serious as would 
be a large drop in share prices— 
possibly more so. For it involves nothing 
less than the fundamental solvency— 
present and future—of the firms that 
make up the securities industry. 

The rapid developments of the past 
few weeks have included these events : 

1. The president of the New York 
Stock Exchange, Mr Robert Haack, 
led up with his inability to move the 
exchange’s members toward what he 


believes are more sensible positions, has 
proposed changes in the economic 
structure of the securities business that 
are so fundamental and so controver¬ 
sial that they jeopardise his ability to 
continue as the exchange’s president. 

2. The chairman of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, Mr Hamer 
Budge, having rolled up an impressive 
record of non-accomplishment during 
his nearly two years as head of this 
government regulatory agency, sud¬ 
denly took steps to resolve a couple of 
basic questions and then announced 
that he was resigning. 

3. Five brokerage firms, including 
two very large ones, have become 
insolvent, requiring liquidation or 
rescue by emergency merger with a 
stronger competitor, all five since the 
New York Stock Exchange first began 
giving public assurances, in August, 


Most of those involved in the 
brokerage business like to say that the 
industry’s present problems stem from 
the big break in the stock market earlier 
this year and the low volume of 
business and small margins of profit 
—or even actual losses—that followed. 
But the argument appears to be little 
more than a half truth. For clearly 
most of today’s problems have their 
roots in the speculative period of 1968, 
and earlier, when all sorts of unsound 
practices were permitted to grow up 
in the industry. Nearly all the rest have 
roots that are even more ancient, going 
back to practices that were established 
with the very creation of the New York 
Stock Exchange, in the late eighteenth 
century, and modified, but never 
fundamentally altered, since then. 

Chief among these practices is the 
simple one of price-fixing. The commis¬ 
sions that are charged by brokers on 
share transactions are fixed by the New 
York Stock Exchange, subject to the 
approval of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. Such price¬ 
fixing would clearly be illegal in most 
industries—a violation of the anti-trust 
laws. Whether it is also illegal in the 
securities industry is not clear ; the 
one Supreme Court decision on the 
issue is inconclusive. But that court 
decision did make plain that, if immu¬ 
nity from anti-trust prosecution were 
to be conferred on this particular area 
of price-fixing, the SEC would have to 
find that the fixed commissions were 
reasonable. 

The attempt of the SEC to work 
out, with the securities industry, a 
“ reasonable ” schedule of commissions 
has now occupied two-and-a-half 
years. In the meantime, inflation has 
made the handling of small orders 
for individual investors less and less 
profitable for many stockbrokers. On 
the other hand, economies of size have 
made it more and more profitable for 
brokers to handle large orders from 
institutional investors such as mutual 
funds, pension funds, insurance 
companies and banks. These orders are 
an ever-grOwing proportion of the total. 
They have, in fact, become so very 
profitable as to give rise to all sorts of 


that no more failures were imminent 
so far as it knew. 



Haock points to tho individuals sorvod by his growth industry 
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fee-splitting and kick-backs, which 
erode the very idea of a fixed price. 

What Mr Budge did, just before 
announcing his resignation, was to lead 
the SEC to a decision that the fixed 
commission charges should be elimina¬ 
ted on orcfers of more than $100,000— 
an intermediate, rather than a huge, 
size as institutional stock trades go 
Nowadays. The commission’s decision 
was not embodied in an official order, 
but just in a letter making a suggestion 
to the New York Stock Exchange. But 
the letter said that fixed sales commis¬ 
sions on orders of more than $100,000 
were M unreasonable ”—a word that 
struck terror to the hearts of those in 
the securities business who understand 
the interaction of the securities laws 
and the anti-trust laws. Mr Haack, 
the exchange’s president, unlike a great 
many of his members, understood. He 
had some other reasons, as well, for 
wanting to see an end to the fixing of 
commission charges. Among them, as 
he -noted last week in >his now 
notorious speech on the matter, was 
that price-fixing was driving business 
away from the NYSE to other 
exchanges where the rules against kick- 
backs were even looser. 

All that the most vocal section of 
the exchange’s members could see was 
that Mr Haack had proposed something 
that, so they feared, would reduce their 
income drastically. They failed to 
observe that he had called for only a 
very gradual end to price-fixing. They 
also failed completely to note his 
argument that the industry might be in 
much better financial shape now if it 
had been free to let the forces of 
competition adjust its prices (the 
adjustment would have been upward, 
in the current inflationary period, on 
small and! middle-sized orders) instead 
of having to wait and wait for a 
government agency to reach a decision. 

Mr Haack’s speech won him wide 
praise in Washington for the realistic 
approach that it reflected, in the 
opinion of officials, so far as brokerage 
commissions were concerned. However, 
the staff of the SEC and some impor¬ 
tant members of Congress continued to 
criticise him, and the rest 1 of the 
exchange’s membership, on other 
grounds. jwhat i^alowly becoming 
clear as brokerage t films continue to 
go bankrupti|s ^lhk^ the exchange has 
not lived up ti.jts cKvn rules in policing 
its members. Shortages of stocks are 
being discovered at Goodbody and 
' which is to be merged 
witholhft largest of all the brokerage 
firms, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
and'gfjftfiMth. Elsewhere it has been 
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discovered that funds and securities 
have been used improperly ; this had 
been obscured previously by the inade¬ 
quate record-keeping that was permitted 
to grow up during the boom. 

The exchange’s own rules for calcula¬ 
ting the ratio of capital to debt in 
brokerage firms have not been 
followed ; nor has the SEC done 
anything beyond private talk to ensure 
that they are followed, in spite of the 
fact that it uncovered the violations 
months ago and in spite of the impor¬ 
tance of the ratio in ensuring solvency. 
Partners in brokerage firms have, in 
some cases, invested much of the firm’s 
underlying capital in risky securities, 
whose value plummeted, even more 
than share values generally, in the big 
stock market break m April and May. 
That was all perfectly legal then, 
however unwise, and is still legal now. 
Nor has much been done to minimise 
another problem that has led to some 
of the failures : the outright withdrawal 
of capital from a tottering firm by its 
partners. In all of these areas the 
exchange has scarcely moved and the 
SEC has scarcely prodded it. 

A new chairman of the commission 
might, conceivably, do a lot more 
prodding, if that is the kind of chair¬ 
man President Nixon wants. (It is worth 
noting, in this connection, that there 
was little in Mr Budge’s record as a 
member of the commission to indicate, 
in advance, that he would become a 
lackadaisical chairman.) The staff of 
the commission has a pretty good idea, 
for example, of what it would like to 
do on such matters as enforcement of 
the debt-to-capital ratio. 

But perhaps as great as the prospect 
for improvement is the likelihood of 
setbacks more drastic than anything 
seen so far—setbacks that could really 
shake investors’ confidence in the 
securities industry as it has not been 
shaken in years. One such possibility 
that is widely rumoured is that another 
major brokerage firm may go bankrupt. 
Another would be a new, sharp decline 
in share prices, which could certainly 
happen if the recovery from the present 
mini-recession becomes more and more 
delayed ; this would inevitably bring in 
its wake more bankruptcies. Still other 
events that could le$d to a loss of public 
confidence and severe financial conse¬ 
quences would be the ouster of Mr 
Haack (peaceably or otherwise) and 
his replacement with a man pledged to 
give the firms belonging to the 
exchange what they want, or the 
appointment of a man who was inex¬ 
perienced and/or against regulation as 
chairman of the SEC. \ 
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First man out 

Why President Nixon chose to sack 
Mr Walter Hickel, his vigorous and 
outspoken Secretary of the Interior, at 
Thanksgiving instead of waiting a few 
weeks for the expected new year 
reshuffle of the Cabinet, when his going 
would have been less noticeable, is so 
far a mystery. A companion question 
is why Mr Hickel has not gone before 
now. His departure has been expected 
ever since the Cambodian invasion last 
spring when a letter which he wrote 
to the President, drawing unwelcome 
attention to the gulf between the 
Administration and America’s young 
people, reached the newspapers before 
it reached Mr Nixon. Even then Mr 
Hickel was complaining of the Presi¬ 
dent’s inaccessibility and isolation and 
noting that he himself had not seen him 
except on public occasions for months. 
Since then Mr Hickel has stoically 
endured some pointed snubs. The 
recent hints that he should resign he 
refused to take, forcing Mr Nixon to 
fire him. 

The “ lack of mutual confidence ” to 
which the White House spokesman 
referred is thus of long standing. But 
the White House may well have held 
its fire until after the election because 
of the high regard which Mr Hickel 
has earned among people who care 
about the environment. This was a 
remarkable achievement for the former 
Governor of Alaska, whose appointment 
they fought bitterly. 

Mr Hickel's successor, announced 
with great speed, is Mr Rogers Morton, 
the genial and popular chairman of the 
Republican National Committee, who 
has made no secret of his ambition to 
become Secretary of the Interior. He 
has no outstanding qualifications for 
the job and no cabinet experience, but 
at least he does not start under a cloud, 
as Mr Hickel did. Both industry and 
the environmentalists will eagerly await 
signs of where his sympathies lie. 



Hickel stood op to Nixon 


ARCO worked every trick 
in the book to give Tom and 
Susie Perris a honeymoon 
they'd temember all their 
life. After the wedding 
breakfast, ARCO booked 
them on to an Alitalia 
flight from J.F. Kennedy 
airport. They flew off on a 
pink cloud. 


On board, ARCO gave 
them the red carpet 
treatment. And i rdered 
them a special “Eat-Up”. 
Tom indulged his passion 
for Lobster Thermidor. 



ARCO ordered Susie, who 
loved to eat and keep slim, 
one of our think thin 
vegetarian feasts. 



They barely touched down 
on Rome, than ARCO 
whisked them off to 
Nairobi. 




At Tree tops AkCO booked 
them up for a fortnight of 
wild life. 
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In true Safari fashion, 

A RCO ordered a landrover 
to meet them and drive 
them out to the hotel at 
Tree tops. 


On the way home ARCO 
arranged a whirlwind tour 
of Rome. 


They lived Rke true Romans 
for a day. From the Hotel 
, Flora on Via Veneto. They 
did Gucci in the afternoon. 
And had a great evening 
on the town with us. 


In the morning we picked 
the happy couple up after 
breakfast and put them on 
the plane to New York. 

A RCO laid on the 
champagne. 


As honeymooners, 
ARCO asked everybody 
along the line to treat them 
like Royalty. 

The pleasure of a 
ranger's company was 
requested by ARCO to take 
the happy couple on a tour 
of Ngorongoro. ARCO also 
arranged the whole tour. 


Alitalia's fun processing system. 


Introducing ARCO, Alitalia Reservation and 
Communication System. 

Our fun creator. 

On the screen at the moment you see a 
reservation program. Coming from one of our 450 
agent sets. 

The brains behind the organisation are three 
computers 360/65 IBM of the third generation. 

Some of the most intelligent for their age. 

There’s more brain power gathered at Alitalia 
than anywhere else in Europe. 

And owned by Alitalia. 

ARCO is our 25 , 000,000 dollar brain. Every 
advance we make adds another 1,000,000 dollars or 
so to the value. 

ARCO handles all the booking throughout the 
world. Every day it answers 300,000 requests that 
come from all over the world. It does everything there 
is to do when you’re planning a trip. And grants any 
special requests you might have. 


All this information is stored for the check-in, 
along with your name. So when you come to the 
check-in point ARCO automatically knows your name 
and everything about you and wastes no time in 
showing you your seat. 

Another computer keeps Alitalia under control 
generally and takes all our aircraft under its wing. 

It controls all the maintenance and is the brains 
behind AIDS, our Aircraft Integrated Data System: 
our mine of flight information. 

Automatically it records instrument readings 
while the plane is airborne, onto tape. 

We have computers that record everything, from 
your wishes to flying data. 

Alitalia takes your fun very seriously. 
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for the art of 
business efficiency 

Hand-made Mack hide attache 
cafe with 3 number combination 
lock* In gilt flnhh. Fitted with 
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MELLI 

SHOE COMPANY 

A member of Melli Industrial Group 



SHOES FOR ALLTHE FAMILY 

One of the largest shoe manufacturers in the Middle East, producing over 
30,000 pairs a day. makes shoes for all the family and for all purposes. 

Baby bootees, safety boots for industry, beach sandals. Wellingtons, 
sports shoes and ladies' fashion models—you name it, we make it in our 
large and modern factory complex on the outskirts of Teheran. 

And we export, too. Last year, export sales amounted to over 2 million 

pairs. Enquiries from anywhere in the world will be welcomed at: 

PO. Box 2380. 

Teheran. Iran 
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Nixon aid 

WashingtQn Q C 

Implicit in the Nixon doctrine is a 
change in the primary meaning of 
foreign aid, as the President’s request 
to Congress last week for an extra 
$1,035 million shows. Of this total, 
$840 million is for plain military 
assistance, whether in grants or credits: 
and the remaining $195 million, while 
it takes the form of economic assist¬ 
ance, is required for exclusively mili¬ 
tary reasons. The biggest item, $500 
million for purchase credits to Israel, 
is in the circumstances of the day the 
least controversial. 

When Congress passed the big 
defence procurement authorisation bill 
in September it granted a very general 
authority to the Defence Department 
to transfer aircraft and equipment to 
Israel. The Administration has used 
this authority to help the Israelis 
replace their losses and make good 
any disadvantages that they have suf¬ 
fered through Soviet and Egyptian 
misuse of the ceasefire. Now Mr Nixon 
is asking Congress for the money to 
pay for transfers that Congress had 
authorised already. If there is any 
surprise it is in the size of the bill ; 
but he will get the money. 

The other items have not been 
authorised and they, unlike the money 
for Israel, will have to undergo scru¬ 
tiny by the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee—an unfriendly scrutiny, to 
judge by the initiaj reactions of some 
influential Senators. Except for modest 
grants to Jordan, Lebanon and Indo¬ 
nesia these remaining items, almost 
half the President’s new “ foreign aid ” 
request, represent the financial needs 
of the Nixon doctrine in the Far East. 
Mr Nixon wants $155 million in mili¬ 
tary and economic assistance for 
Cambodia, $150 million in military 
assistance for Korea and an extra 
$65 million for the biggest client of 
all, South Vietnam. In addition he 
asks for $60 million for Taiwan 
(Formosa), Greece and Turkey, 
explaining that Cambodia, because its 
need was so urgent, has been getting 
funds intended for those countries 
and provision for them must therefore 
be made for a second time. 

The theory is that Cambodia’s 
ability to defend itself against the 
communists is “ a vital element in the 
continued success of Vietnamisation” 
of the war in Vietnam. Thus it is one 
°f several things that enable President 
Nixon to go on withdrawing American 
troops from Vietnam, a policy that 


produces substantial savings for the 
American budget. Similarly, Mr 
Nixon explained in his message to 
Congress, the withdrawal of American 
troops means a loss of dollars to the 
South Vietnamese economy 11 and these 
dollars have been an essential factor 
in that country’s economic stability ” ; 
the $65 million for Vietnam is to help 
it to keep its economy on an even keel. 
In Korea Mr Nixon has ordered a 
reduction of 20,000 in the American 
forces there, to the great annoyance 
of the South Korean government. To 
enable it to bear the burden, its forces 
have to be modernised and the extra 
$150 million is for this. 

To the extent that the Nixon doc¬ 
trine works at all, it can indeed be 
expected to save some money. The fact 
that defence costs are rising inexorably 
in other ways does not invalidate the 
claims made for the doctrine, though 
sadly it does make the savings less 
than self-evident. Against the savings 
there must be some extra costs to be 
charged up and they make their first 
explicit appearance in Mr Nixon’s 
request for “ supplemental aid.” 

Congress, however, has to be got to 
agree that what is saved on American 
forces and American campaigns, or 
some of it, should be spent on main¬ 
taining the forces and financing the 
operations of south-east Asian govern¬ 
ments. The Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, to mention the most not¬ 
able centre of congressional dissent, 
gets a new chance to question the. 
whole policy in south-east Asia. That 
it would not let the opportunity pass 
was apparent even before the heat and 
excitement about the Administration’s 
conduct of the war in Vietnam were 
stirred up again by the operations of 
the weekend—the retaliatory bombing 
in southern North Vietnam, the 
special operation against the prisoner- 
of-war camp near Hanoi and the 
various diversionary operations con¬ 
ducted as cover for that raid, with the 
crop of reports, denials and disclosures 
which followed early this week; 

The tedium characteristic of the 
Senate’s proceedings broke and the 
President's defenders got into heated 
exchanges with his critics. As a rule, 
when the - management of foreign 
policy is in question, tedium works 
greatly to the President’s advantage. 
The present Congress has only a few 
weeks of life left. President Nixon’s, 
chances of getting from It the money 
that he requires for his south-east, 
Asian policy do not now low high. 
But if he fails, h$ can come back for 
it to the new Cox^ss next yc«r. 1 


Allied aid 


Even though Vietnamisation is going 
to save the American taxpayer money, 
estimates of military spending seem 
almost certain to go up next year—or 
at least not to go down as they have 
done for the past two years. Inflation 
means that just to keep the services at 
their present level costs more, especially 
to feed and equip the men ; higher pay 
is probably necessary if the call-up of 
conscripts is to end, as the President 
intends, by mid-1972 ; and urgent 
needs for more spending on research 
and modernisation can no longer be 
deferred, in the opinion of the Depart¬ 
ment of Defence, although maybe not 
in that of the Bureau of the Budget. On 
top of all this, unless the talks with the 
Russians on die limitation of strategic 
arms produce some agreement, “ costly 
new deterrent systems” will have to 
be developed. 

But many members of Congress and 
in particular some influential Senators, 
headed by Mr Mansfield, the leader 
of the Democratic majority, have long 
contended that substantial savings 
could safely be made by reducing the 
American contribution to the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation. This 
would in effect mean treating the 
Europeans as the South Vietnamese are 
now being treated, forcing them to do 
more to defend themselves. When faced 
with this challenge from the Senate, 
however, the Administration shows an 
unusually united front ; it will be sur¬ 
prising if more than a token reduction 
in the strength of the American forces 
in Europe—300,000 men at present— 
is proposed in the budget for the year 
beginning next July, which Mr Nixon 
is now drawing up. 
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He himself is reported to be opposed 
to any cuts at all, unless they are made 
in agreement with the Warsaw pact 
countries and matched by them. The 
President fears that any withdrawal of 
American forces might upset the 
stability that has been achieved in 
Europe and might lead to such a 
weakening of Nato’s conventional 
‘military strength that a communist 
move could only be checked by the 
use of nuclear weapons. Mr Nixon does 
hope that in Europe more of the 
financial burden will be taken over by 
America’s allies and that this will be 
enough to satisfy Congress. (What one 
of the allies, Britain, is doing is dis¬ 
cussed in a special survey after page 56.) 
But the almost unbridgable width of the 
differences between certain Senators 
and the Administration on this subject 
was revealed this week with the publica¬ 
tion—much censored—of congressional* 
hearings held last summer. 

Down they go! 

New York 

Short-term interest rates have dropped 
with unbelievable speed on the 
money market in the past week. At 
last Monday's weekly government 
auction of American Treasury 
securities, for example, an onrush of 
idle cash seeking investment pushed 
down the average yield on the bell¬ 
wether 13-week Treasury bill issue to 
4.76 per cent, a drop of more than half 
a percentage point from the week 
before and the lowest level in more 
than three years. Yet as recently as 
the first week in November the 
comparable rate stood at 5.65 per cent. 
Such marked changes in rates on the 
very high quality bills have a strong 
influence on the patterns of interest 
rates in the country generally. 

The reasons for the precipitous drop 
in short-term rates, and a somewhat 
narrower, though no less dramatic, 
decline in yields on longer-term bonds, 
have been essentially twofold : slack¬ 
ened demands for credit from business 
reflect both the sluggish economy and 
the special dislocations caused by the 
strike at the General Motors Corpora¬ 
tion ; secondly, there have been increas¬ 
ingly noticeable efforts on the part of 
the monetary authorities to give the 
banking system, a concentrated injection 
of additional funds and to nudge the, 
banks to lower interest charges in other 
ways. Under these circumstances, 
moreover, dealers and other profes¬ 
sionals have been building up stocks 
0 ‘^rmey market obligations before 


yields go lower, to be resold later at a 
profit; this heavy anticipatory buying 
has bid up the prices of the obligations. 

The recent drop in market rates has 
been most evident in the commercial 
paper market where corporations 
requiring cash sell IOUs to other 
corporations, thus bypassing the bank¬ 
ing system. This in turn has been 
placing pressure on the commercial 
banks to reduce their lending rates 
competitively to attract more loans. 
In November alone the banks cut their 
minimum, or prime, rates twice in ten 
days. The Chase Manhattan Bank, New 
York City’s second largest but by far 
the biggest lender to corporations in 
the country, took the lead in reducing 
its prime rate (on loans to its most 
credit-worthy customers) by a quarter 
point on each occasion to 7J per cent 
on November 12th and to 7 per cent 
on November 20th. Other major 
American banks quickly followed suit. 
All told this was die fourth cut in the 
prime rate this year and there was 
speculation that still another one might 

Inflation inflated 

The latest depressing economic 
statistic will hardly suggest to the 
Federal Reserve Board that the time 
for reflation has come, although it will 
stimulate the conviction, growing at the 
central bank as elsewhere, that the 
Administration must overcome its 
prejudice against an incomes policy. 
Unemployment may have risen again, 
to 5.6 per cent of the labour force, in 
October; industrial production may 
have fallen by 2.3 per cent—it is now 
7 per cent below its peak in mid-1969 ; 
and neither figure can be fully 
explained by the strike in the motor 
industry. But from the consumer iprice 
index—up by .6 per cent after rising 
by .4 per cent in Septembei^it appears 
that inflation may have got its second 
wind instead of being at its last gasp, 
as the Administration had hoped. The 
optimists can, however, take comfort 
from the wholesale price index, which 
fell slightly in November. 


Consumer prices 



be in the offing before the end of 
1970 or early next year, especially if 
the Federal Reserve System should 
signal by means of another reduction in 
its discount rate that a reflationary 
approach was necessary. 

As short-term rates of interest 
plummet investors have been commit¬ 
ting more funds at longer term, thus 
exerting downward pressure on longer 
yields as well. A dramatic example in 
recent days was the issue of $150 
million worth of bonds by a Bell 
Telephone operating company to yield 
8.26 per cent; only three weeks before 
a similar issue by another Bell System 
company had fetched 8.66 per cent. 
While it was fully expected that corpor¬ 
ate yields would give more ground it 
was considered likely that the decline 
in longer-term yields would be limited 
by the urgent desire of many corpora¬ 
tions to rebuild liquidity as well as by 
the need to finance a variety of 
state and local projects, many of which 
have been postponed from tight money 
days. 

Labour's love lost 

Mr Meany, the head of America’s large 
trade union federation, was full of 
praise for the International Labour 
Organisation when it received the 
Nobel Peace Prize last year. This year 
he changed his tune and persuaded 
Congress to cut off the $3.7 million 
which America contributes in half 
yearly instalments to this United 
Nations organisation. Mr Meany’s 
apparent change of heart was in fact 
very much in keeping with his long- 
held, anti-communist prejudices. What 
tipped him against the ILO and 
sparked off the action in Congress was 
the appointment of a Russian for the 
first time to one of the top posts by the 
new British Director General, Mr 
Wilfred Jenks. Mr Meany, who has 
always fought hard to keep Russians 
and communists out of office, was 
convinced that the appointment would 
transform the whole organisation into 
a vehicle for pro-communist and anti- 
American propaganda. What was par¬ 
ticularly galling for Mr Meany and his 
followers was that they had helped 
secure the election of Mr Jenks by a 
narrow majority because they thought 
that he would hold out against further 
encroachment by what they believed to 
be sinister red infiltrators. 

The cut in funds came as a serious 
blow to the ILO, which receives a 
quarter of its income from America. 
But there is a glimmer of hope. Now 
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When ft cranes to moving 

your money round the worid 
we really do move 


It’s not just that Standard Bank are 
naturally quick workers. The very shape of our 
organisation helps us cut hours, perhaps days, 
off a transfer operation. 

For a start, it’s easy to trigger us off. 

Just ring our Business Development Division at 
10 Oemehts Lane, London, E.C.4 on 01-623 7500. 


When you are doing business with any of the 
fifty-five countries where Standard and Chartered 
Banking Group operates you will find it a great 
advantage to have the same organisation working for 
you at both ends. We can save you money in the 
speedy transfer of funds wherever they are needed. 

For fast-action financing, call in Standard Bank. 


Standard Bank 


The Standard Bank Limited The bank that builds business 


A member of Standard and Chartered Banking Group 
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Future expansion rests on outstanding techniques. 
We at IHI are working on them today. 



Our IHI bridges are based upon 90 years of experi¬ 
ence and new ways to apply advanced technology. For 
example, we added four extra lanes to New Zealand’s 
Auckland Harbour Bridge without stopping traffic. What 
we did was to prefabricate the main parts in Japan, ship 
them to New Zealand in our own boats and then hoist 
them into place with our own floating cranes. Our IHI 
innovating bridge technology has helped to build 
bridges in India, Thailand and Indonesia, too._ 



Our IHI Hot and Cold Steel Mills are "mother" ma¬ 
chines. They give birth to steel plates, beams, and other 
shapes. This newborn steel is then used to make other 
machines such as ships and automobiles. What’s more, 
our hot and cold mills boost production, cut down on 
costs, maintain top quality and precision, too. In fact, 
our hot and cold mills are working around the world... 
to help the people of the world. 



Iahlk«wa|lm«-Hcuiana Hoavy Industrial Co., Ltd., Tokyo, Japan 

Cable Address "IHICO TOKYO" Telex TK 2232IIHICO) Tel Tokyo (270/9111 

LONDON OFFICE M 70 Merit lent London EC 3 ENOLANO Tel 01-4811K8 01481 IKS Telex 2437.27900 (IHICO LOfCOfe Coble Address IHICO LONDON* C3 
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that the elections are over and Presi- 
dent Nixon does not have to pay so 
much attention to the labour vote, the 
Administration has promised that it 
will ask Congress to restore the $3.7 
million some time in the new year. This 
would at least legitimise America's 
position as a member of this United 
Nations organisation. Under a World 
Court ruling which, ironically, was 
initiated bv America, all members of 
an agency are liable for financial 
contributions regardless of whether or 
not they agree with its policies. 
Congress may still stick to its guns 
whatever President Nixon may recom¬ 
mend and it seems that there is now 
far more at stake than money. The 
American delegates to the ILO appear 
to be so alarmed by the growing 
Russian influence that Washington 
may consider leaving the agency. 


Great untouchable 


It is said that the first thing that John 
Kennedy did as President was to ask 
Mr J. Edgar Hoover to stay on as head 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
which he created in the 1920s. He has 
now staved on into the administration 
of his eighth President. None has 
seemed capable of inquiring when Mr 
Hoover, now 75, plans to retire. He 
has demonstrated great ability and 
dedication to his job but there seems 
to be a belief, in addition, that he is 
so revered by most Americans that he 
is untouchable. Certainly Congress did 
not demur when he asked for over 
$100 million for a new FBI building 
or funds to add 1,000 new agents to 
the 7,350 which he has already. 

Untouchable or not, Mr Hoover is 
certainly touchy. FBI clerks and agents 
attending classes at a nearby university 
and a college were recently ordered 
to withdraw until an apology had been 
received from instructors who had 
made slighting references to Mr Hoover 
and the FBI. Then Mr Ramsey Clark, 
President Johnson’s Attorney General 
and thus Mr Hoover’s one-time boss, 
remarked in the course of his just 
published book, “Crime in America,” 
that the FBI considered its own credit 
more vital even than an effective war 
on organised crime and that 

this«, has been a petty and costly 
characteristic caused by the excessive 
. domination of a single person, J. Edgar 
Hoover, and his self-concerned concern 
fyr his reputation. 

At this Mr Hoover flew off the 
handle and granted the Washington 
Post (of ail newspapers) an unprece¬ 
dented two-hour interview in which he 



FBI's autocrat 


called Mr Clark a “softie,” a “jelly¬ 
fish ” and a worse Attorney General 
even than Robert Kennedy (whose 
crime was to prtss for more Negroes in 
the FBI, even if they lacked university 
degrees). Mr Clark is a temperate, com¬ 
passionate man with a great concern 
for civil liberties and a profound res¬ 
pect for the dignity , of the individual, 
as different as possible from the veteran 
crime-fighter. President Nixon cynically 
singled Mr Clark out for steady fire 
during the election campaign but some 
people, perhaps not very practical poli¬ 
ticians, think highly enough of him 
to support him as a presidential candi¬ 
date for 1972. 

If Mr Clark is a jellyfish, he is a 
man o’ war. Questioned at a press 
conference (suitably for the launching 
of a Committee for Public Justice), Mr 
Clark declared that the FBI had two 
shortcomings at present: a lack of 
objectivity in establishing facts and an 
intolerance of internal criticism. In its 
pursuit of communists it had wasted 
great resources because its director 
clung to an “ideology of a different 
time.” New leadership was needed. On 
this occasion Mr Hoover refused com¬ 
ment ; he would have been wiser to 
do so the first time. 


Sail American 

Foreign shipowners had better look 
to their laurels. The Americans are 
setting out to replace their largely 
obsolescent merchant marine with 
modem ships and to recapture much 
of the American trade now carried by 
foreign lines. Just before the election 
President Nixon signed the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1970 which had been 
passed by Cotigress with only a single 
objector in each house. It authorises 
subsidies and mortgage finance to build 
300 new ships during the coming decade 
—not simple one-for-one replacement^ 
but vessels embodying the latest tech¬ 


nology ; each will be able to carry, 
it is said, three to five times as much 
as the ship it replaces. 

In the bill there is something for 
almost everyone. Construction subsidies 
are to be paid directly to shipyards to 
encourage their creativity, but bulk 
carriers, as well as cargo liners, will 
benefit. All shipowners in the foreign 
trades (and these are defined to 
include for the first time services to 
the Great Lakes and routes to Alaska 
and Hawaii) are to be granted tax- 
exemption on money placed in a fund 
to pay for new vessels. In the past 
only subsidised carriers (at present n 
lines) enjoyed this highly useful 
privilege. The operating costs of bulk 
cargo carriers are to be subsidised for 
the first time. The law that at least 
one-half of government-generated 
cargoes must be carried in American 
ships will be enforced more strictly. 

There are those who fear that the 
money will be spread too thin, but it 
is a lot of money over ten years— 
about $2 billion in all for construction 
subsidies and, it is said, up to $6 billion 
in other aids. The New York Times 
crossly dredged up the old-fashioned 
word “ boon-doggle ” and drew unkind 
attention to the conviction of two major 
shipping companies for illegal contribu¬ 
tions to the campaign expenses of 
influential members of Congress. But 
President Nixon, whose scheme this is, 
basically, is a careful man with a 
dollar. What does he expect to 
achieve ? 

For one thing, if the American 
merchant marine really can take over 
the carriage of as much as one-half of 
America’s foreign trade, compared 
with about 5 per cent today, the 
country’s balance of international pay¬ 
ments would benefit. For another, the 
navy counts on some of the subsidy 
money being spent to make the 
merchant marine useful in time of war. 
Finally, the President hopes to bully 
and bribe the whole industry into 
greater efficiency so that subsidies 
can be reduced. High volume and 
standardisation of designs for ships 
should hold prices down and the 
maximum construction subsidy is to 
fell from 50 per cent this year to 35 per 
cent in six years’ time. Operating 
subsidies are to be squeezed as well. 
How the venture goes depends on the 
shipping industry, which is called on 
for a large capital investment ; on the 
co-operation of the previously unco¬ 
operative maritime trade unions ; and 
on the willingness of American business¬ 
men to allow themselves to be pressured 
into “ sailing American.” 
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The sage of Aquarius 

A FIRE ON THE MOON 

By Norman Mailer. 

Weiderrfeld and Nicolson. 381 
pages. 65$. 

There’s no bore like a trendy bore, 
and when he rounds on one of his 
foul-mouthed drinking friends at the 
very end of the book, it begins to look 
as if Mr Mailer sensed that this is 
what he and they had become, with 
their boozing, womanising and obscene 
home movies. For the Mailer ego had 
just had the experience of lieang cut 
down to size by the National Aero¬ 
nautics and Space Administration. 

When Mr Mailer took on a com¬ 
mission to report on the first moon 
landing of Apollo 11 in July last year, 
he did so because, as he rudely says, 
he was in debt. Fie had the advantage 
of four years’ engineering study behind 
him, which is more than could be said 
of many of the other reporters on the 
job, and the disadvantage of never, up 
to that moment, having given the space 
programme a second thought. So, so 
far as Nasa was concerned, he was a 
complete pushover. The astronauts, 
when they were feeling kindly, called 
him Norm. Fie, for no particularly good 
reason, calls himself Aquarius. They 
appear to have given him an inferiority 
complex and this book reads like an 
attempt to psychoanalyse it away. 

It was an unusual position for Mr 
Mailer to find himself in. The entire 
space administration was steeped in 
what he most disliked of American 
society, WASP-dom, white, Anglo- 
Saxon and Protestant, Respecting 
American technology and the American 
flag in that order. He had to admit 
that it got results. But Nasa was also 
something more than merely the 
epitome of WASP-ish efficiency. It was 
a closed society that kept outsiders at 
arm’s length with a bland and faceless 
courtesy, through which no hint of 
inner feelings was allowed to leak. 

The astronauts were as adept at this 
as anyone ; they had not the slightest 
intention of baring their souls to Mr 
Mailer or to anyone else, nor of 
explaining what made them tick, 
although Neil Armstrong came close to 
being goaded into this at his last press 
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conference before the flight to the 
moon, when he said that men are driven 
to go there by the same impulse that 
sends a salmon upstream. Mr Mailer 
was keenly aware he was being deprived 
of precisely the sort of material his type 
of journalism feeds on, and which came 
through so well when he was covering 
the run-up to the last presidential 
election. He stops short of describing 
the astronauts as zombies because he 
knows very well this is just what they 
are not ; indeed he picks up a greater 
sense of power of brain and body from 
them than almost any other com¬ 
mentator ; the men he writes about 
are not the all-American .nice guys of 
the excruciating Life magazine version. 
They are loners, a bit grim and more 
than a bit frightening. 

This made it all the more difficult 
to find what he was looking for, some 
interface between moon flight and 
ordinary life. Some of the answers he 
found in the rocket itself. If one can 
bear with Mr Mailer’s technique of 
conveying size and complexity by piling 
on the words until jumbo-size sen¬ 
tences cover whole pages with never 
a full stop, therf some of the best 
descriptions in the book deal with 
Apollo technology and engineering. 
This struck a more responsive chord 
in Mr Mailer than the moon walk 
itself, which he found disappointing 
until, at last, he saw a piece of the moon 
that Neil Armstrong had brought back. 
End of scepticism. End, at t‘last, of 
book. * 


Strong poison 

WITH MALICE TOWARD NONE 

By Cecil King. 

Sidgwick and Jackson. 343 pages. 
65s. 

Readers of Mr Cecil King’s auto¬ 
biography “ Strictly Personal’’ may be 
forgiven the thought that his edited 
war diary has been given the most 
misleading book title since Mr 
Emmanuel Shinwell displayed his 
political scalps in “ Conflict without 
Malice.” Certainly few politicians 
holding high office during the war 
escape Mr King’s venom. Churchill is 
seen as an ageing and querulous figure 
out of touch with the modern world 
and unable to realise what Hitler is 
about. He is placed below Campbell- 
Bannerman in Mr King’s quixotic 
prime ministerial ratings. Attlee is of 
no significance. “ If one heard he was 
getting £6 a week in the service of the 
East Ham corporation, one would be 
surprised that he was earning so much ” 
is a characteristic King comment on the 
future Labour prime minister. Nor is 
there much good to be said for 
Morrison at the Home Office or Bevin 
at the Ministry of Labour. 

The Tories come off slightly better. 
Lord Woolton and Sir John Anderson 
are given posthumous prizes as the 
successes of the wartime coalition. But 
Beaverbrook is seen as the malignant 
arch-intriguer, even ready to contem¬ 
plate a negotiated peace with the 
Germans in 1940, while Eden is merely 
“ a very small straw on the current of 
events with no ambition to be anything 
else.” Of course Chamberlain—“ die old 
menace ”—and his supporters are quite 
beyond the pale. It seems this country 
was ruled between 1940 and 1945 by 
“a small bunch of elderly self-seeking 
men quite out of touch with modern 
trends.” 

Despite his hypercritical assessment 
of Britain’s wartime leaders, Mr King 
was in a better position than most to 
record the gossip of the political world. 
Declared unfit to serve in the armed 
services and thwarted from joining the 
Ministry of Information, he spent his 
war behind a desk in Fleet Street as a 
director of the popular tabloids— 
the Daily Mirror and Sunday Pictorial. 
Mr King is exaggerating when he talks 
of Nye Bevan and his papers being the 
only opposition to the government 
during the war but this has a kernel 
of truth. The Mirror's brash mixture 
of sensation-mongering and left-wing 
politics went down well with the troops 
at the front as much a* with the 
workers in the factories, although the 
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daily cartoon of stripper Jane had 
probably more devoted readers than 
the thunderings of Cassandra about 
red tape in the government and too 
much bull in the army. Nevertheless 
Churchill crossed swords with King a 
number of times during the difficult 
years of 1940-42 over the Mirror's more 
petulant outbursts. There were even 
many who blamed the Mirror for 
Labour’s 1945 election victory because 
it had spent the war undermining 
authority. 

These clashes are well told in the 
diary, but what emerges more clearly 
is how Mr King’s,own opinions were 
often at variance with those of his 
papers. He questioned the value of the 
parliamentary system, was occasionally 
extremely anti-American and worried 
over the declining moral standards of 
the British people. It seems that the 
“ Woolworth age,” dreaded so much by 
Victoria Sackville-West, was just as 
abhorrent to Mr King. The irony is 
that his papers had spent most of their 
time in bringing it about. 

Strategist in action 

CLAUSEWITZ 
By Roger Parkinson. 

Wayland. 352 pages. 70s . 

Everyone knows of Clausewitz. “War 
is nothing more than the continuation 
of politics by other means” is the 
most well-worn quotation in strategic 
studies. Some people then misquote 
him, to bolster or to refute this or that 
military theory. Few bother to read 
him. Fewer still know anything of his 
career. To most he is a book, “On 
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War,” rather than a man. Yet, of all 
the military writers, he has been the 
most influential—even when, as has 
happened often, he has been misinter¬ 
preted. His * thinking has shaped 
strategies, wars and battles. When these 
resulted in the slaughter of thousands, 
even millions, Clausewitz as much as 
the commanders concerned has been 
castigated. This happened because his 
interpreters seized, upon his dictum that 
the destruction pf the enemy’s armed 
forces is the leading principle of war 
without taking note of his qualifications, 
which include the statement that “ the 
complete subjugation of the enemy is 
not essential in every case.” It was an 
odd fate for a good staff officer, a brave 
soldier, a careful theoretician and a 
mild and, in some senses, unhappy man. 
That he was an opium-eater points to 
hidden dissatisfaction and disquiet. 

This is his first serious biography in 
English. It is altogether admirable, 
being calm, ordered, thorough and 
thoughtful. In explaining the man, it 
makes clear how his theories were born. 
In detailing his career, it effectively 
traces the history of the Prussian army 
in the Napoleonic wars. Clausewitz was 
one of the reformers of that army and, 
in 1812, he deserted his emperor to 
fight alongside the Russians against 
Napoleon. This was an inescapable and 
just decision. It affected his future 
career adversely. More than that, it 
shaped his mind, for Borodino and the 
Berezina inform his writings as much 
as Jena. Clausewitz was a nationalist 
and a patriot. Yet, throughout his 
career, the desire for efficiency appears 
to be more the spur for his actions and 
thoughts than liberal enthusiasm. Like 
some of his contemporaries in the 
Prussian army, he was a conservative 
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reformer. 

These contemporaries included 
Schamhorst and Gneisenau, who were 
Clausewitz's mentors—and, in some 
ways, his protectors. Clausewitz cannot 
be understood without understanding 
them—and, again, among the other 
good qualities of his biography, Mr 
Parkinson illuminates that understand¬ 
ing. It is perhaps in his relationship 
with these two men that the key to 
Clausewitz’s character can be found. He 
needed the support of more dominant 
personalities who were prepared to 
shoulder the last, crucial ounce of 
responsibility. There was something 
feminine in Clausewitz’s character. This 
is not so uncommon in military history 
and affairs as it may sound : it crops 
up, time and again, in brilliant subor¬ 
dinates, whether in command or on the 
staff. But Clausewitz was also an 
intellectual in uniform. He could 
possibly be described as a military blue¬ 
stocking, sensitive to his own 
experiences and. those of others but 
capable of elaborating a synthesis from 
them. From that his power and 
influence as a military philosopher 
stems, and it has survived even to this 
day. 

English Alcibiades? 

BOUNQBROKE ” 

By H. T. Dickinson. 

Constable. 424 pages . 90s. 

There are a number of considerations 
which make it a daunting task to write 
a full scale biography of Bolingbroke, 
which is perhaps why it has not been 
attempted for nearly 70 years. There 
is the problem of balance in dealing 
with his broken-backed career. 
Fourteen almost continuous years of 
hectic participation at the centre of 
public affairs, culminating in high 
responsibilities and extravagant hopes 
in the critical years 1711-14, were 
followed by no fewer than 37 long, 
dragging years of exile, failure, 
exclusion from Parliament, and anti¬ 
climax. The temptation to concentrate 
on the first period and to neglect the 
second must be very great. Then there 
is the difficulty that much of his fame 
derived from qualities of which 
posterity can know little directly. The 
splendid speeches have been lost (and 
in any event he had no opportunity for 
oratory after 1715, as he was excluded 
from the House of Lords). He was 
loved and admired for his wit and high 
spirits, delightful companionship, good 
looks and social charm—but these all 
come to us necessarily at secondhand. 
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And there is the problem of his 
writings. These were often intelligent, 
spirited, and sometimes eloquent : his 
occasional journalism in The Craftsman 
was highly effective : but as a whole 
they deserved the devastating comment 
of Burke in “ Reflections on the Revo¬ 
lution in France ” : “ Who now reads 
Bolingbrokc, who ever read him 
. through ? ” 

It must be said at once that Mr 
Dickinson has faced his forbidding 
assignment with resolution and success. 
He has produced a book of fine scholar¬ 
ship, which is judicious, well-balanced, 
and readable. It is perhaps a little too 
long. The seven chapters dealing with 
Bolingbroke’s life after 1715 and with 
his writings do not altogether escape 
tedium. But it is certainly right, in any 
general assessment of him, for space to 
be given to the courage and sheer 
intellectual agility of his long and' 
ultimately hopeless campaign against 
Walpole, too often leading ungrateful 
men who never really trusted him. 

What helps to make Mr Dickinson’s 
book impressive is that basically he is 
cool about Bolingbroke. Bolingbroke 
often deceived himself (and others) : 
he does not deceive his biographer. Mr 
Dickinson constantly emphasises the 
glaring defects which so often nullified 
the splendid gifts : the high intelligence 
and shrewd insight ruined by lack of 
judgment, lack of patience, lack of 
character : the fated propensity to seek 
quick success and to cheat in doing so. 
In his analysis of the crucial long 
struggle with Harley, Mr Dickinson 
brings out clearly the basic weakness of 
Bolingbroke’s position and pretensions. 
He was deceived by himself and by his 
friends. Swift’s well-known judgment 
of 1712, “The Secretary is much the 
greatest commoner in England and 
turns the whole Parliament, who can 
do nothing without him,” was 
essentially wide of the mark. Mr 
Dickinson makes devastatingly clear 
how unsure and superficial Boling¬ 
broke’s political judgment was as 
compared with that of Harley, how 
much of die true credit for the 
achievements of the government, 
particularly in diplomacy and finance, 
was due to Harley : and how utterly 
second-rate, at the end of the day, 
Bolingbroke’s following was. 

It is tempting, if futile, to consider 
what Bolingbroke might have achieved 
had he kept his nerve in 1715 and had 
not committed the fatal blunders (as 
they turned out to be) of going abroad 
and of then joining the Pretender. It is 
perhaps a pity that the book does not 
dedlyfct somewhat greater length with 


these particular events, especially as 
there is perhaps more to be said in 
justification of Bolingbroke’s action 
than Mr Dickinson will admit. Had he 
stayed in England and escaped the 
initial wrath of the Whigs, Bolingbroke 
might have succeeded in throwing off 
the taint of Jacobitism which Walpole 
was able to exploit so ruthlessly ; and, 
operating within Parliament, might 
have brought into being an alternative 
administration to that of the Whigs. 
But it is difficult to believe, particularly 
in the light of Mr Dickinson’s dis¬ 
passionate analysis, that he would have 
got very far. In a famous passage in his 
“ Robert Walpole,” Professor Plumb 
wrote of Bolingbroke that “ loyalty was 
as alien to his nature as honesty of 
purpose : neither is important in the 
diagnosis of politics : both are essential 
for the acquisition of power.” Every¬ 
thing that Mr Dickinson has written 
confirms that damning magisterial 
judgment. 

Harping on the military 
—on land... 


THE MAKING OF ISRAEL'S ARMY 
By Yigal Allon. 

Valentine, Mitchell. 274 pages. 50s . 

In the beginning there were some armed 
settlement guards. After the Balfour 
Declaration of 1917 there was 
Haganah, illegal but active, eventually 
with an underground civil high com¬ 
mand, and finally possessing a striking 
force, Palmach, which Mr Allon did 
much to form and then led. All this 
was “fully authorised by the Jewish 
community’s legal political institutions,” 
for whatever the British authorities 
were thinking in Palestine or politicians 
were thinking in London, there was no 
doubt that the Jews of Palestine and 
the world Zionist movement were 
determined that their national home 
was going to be a state, come hell or 
high water. Thus in 1948, when Israel 
came into existence, the army was 
already there : small, mobile, efficient, 
dedicated and a little under-armed— 
though not for long. 

No one can fail to admire the single- 
mindedness with which the purpose 
was pursued. From the days when 
Captain Orde Wingate, “in his abso¬ 
lute and uncompromising integrity, 
. . . dedicated himself without reserve 
to the taslt of co-operating with the 
Jewish underground army” against the 
British authorities he yvras there to serve, 
to the advanced application of Liddell 
Hart’s concepts of mobile warfare, 
there was carefully calculated Advance 
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towards the defeat of the Arabs. The 
Arabs threw away their numerical 
superiority and should read this book 
to discover what went wrong on their 
side of the conflict. It is, as Mr Allon 
would admit, hastily put together ; but 
it is one of the most interesting books 
about Israel in recent years. 

After the 1948 war the Israelis con¬ 
tinued to make much, even among 
themselves, of their embattled position, 
but they never doubted their military 
superiority. Although Mr Allon is self- 
effacing in his account of the Palestine 
wars in which he took a leading part, 
there is something disturbing ir, his 
repetition of the intrinsic virtues and 
heroism of the Jewish people. Of their 
heroism he comments : “ Speaking 

without vainglory but also without 
false modesty, one may observe that 
this is nothing new in the history of 
the Jews.” There is no doubt in Mr 
Allon’s mind that his people are a 
special people. 

This would simply be a matter of 
justifiable pride in a victorious nation 
were it not that the attitude of mind 
bodes ill for the possibility of an Arab- 
Israeli settlement. Mr Allon is, after all, 
the deputy prime minister. 

Yet there is an inner contradiction. 
The principles on which the military 
and strategic needs of the state are 
based all come down, in the end, to 
military superiority. But Mr Allon 
admits that there is no such thing as 
perpetual military superiority. One 
would deduce from this that not only 
peace but also goudwill are required. 
Arab enmity is hardly likely to be 
overcome by predetermined concepts 
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of a settlement. A genuine peace 
achieved under these conditions would 
indeed be a peace that passeth all 
understanding. 

... and in the air _ 

THE ISRAELI AIR FORCE STORY 
By Robert Jackson. 

Tom Stacey. 256 pages. 50s. 

In defence matters the Israelis have to 
get their priorities right. They do : 
air superiority lies at the centre of all 
their thinking. The short history of 
Israel as an independent state rests, in 
a sense, on a continuing demonstration 
of the potency of air power. All the 
Israeli armed forces are of a very high 
quality but, understandably, the Israeli 
air force is the corps d’ilite. 

This book by Mr Robert Jackson, 
which traces the history of the IAF 
from its inception in 1948 up to the 
early part of this year, is therefore 
welcome. It is written, as it should be, 
from the Israeli point of view but it 
also pays a good deal of attention, as 
again it should, to the air forces of the 
Arab world. It is written by a man who 
understands what war in the air is all 
about. It is extraordinarily detailed— 
so much so that its readers can only 
assume that all the facts have been 
checked and double-checked. If it has 
a weakness, it is to be found in the 
warmth with which the admittedly 
brilliant exploits of the IAF are set 
down. There is one regrettable lack : 
there are no maps. b 

What emerges from its pages is that 
the strength of an air foree has to be 
measured by something more than the 
number and kind of aircraft it has and 
by the sort of men who pilot and 
navigate them. What matter as well are 
its organisation, its training and the 
speed with which it can service, refuel 
and rearm its aircraft. Above all else, 
it has to have a belief in its own worth 
and the ability to translate such a belief 
into flexible tactics. 

Renaissance reborn 

DRAWINGS OF THE FLORENTINE 
PAINTERS 

By Bernard Berenson. 

University of Chicago Press. 

3 volumes. £14 the set until 
December 31st, £16 thereafter. 


Four thousand copies of this great and 
unclaasic book are being reprinted in 
new bindings by the Chicago Univer¬ 
sity Press. Berenson’s monumental 
study of Florentine drawings was 
first published, with only 180 plates, 


in 1903 in England. The Chicago 
edition first published in 1938 has 
over 1,000 illustrations and until 
Christmas it costs nearly £2 less than 
the English edition of 67 years ago. 

Bernard Berenson was the first of 
the modem scholars of renaissance 
painting. Most of those since Berenson 
who have shown up his copious 
mistakes owe it to him that they could 
do so. Only a few scholars today, such 
as Professor Edgar Wind, can claim 
that they start from entirely different 
sources from Berenson’s. The main¬ 
stream of scholars such as Kenneth 
Clark (described by Berenson as 
“youthful, keen and eager”) follow 
the master's methods to this day. 

How is it then that the reputation 
of Berenson, to whom the memory of 
renaissance painting owes more than 
any man since Vasari, should some¬ 
how be in eclipse ? The artistic 
infighting of Florence can, perhaps, 
leave no man unscathed—the ex¬ 
patriate rivalries between Settignano 
and Bellosguardo, the jealousy of 
Italian scholars confronted by the 
wordly ways of foreigners like Berenson, 
James, Harold Acton, and Auden. 
These contests of scholarship and 
literature leap from the pages of these 
volumes, refreshed and vivid for the 
years they have spent out of print. The 


zest with which Berenson tracks down 
his scholarly antagonists is matched 
only by the supreme knowledge and 
sensitivity with which he pursues die 
drawings themselves, attributes them, 
and invents new artists to draw them, 
such as M Alunno di Domenico 
Alunno for short—when he cannot find 
the real authors. Nor is this exotic stuff 
for the specialist only. The average 
museum-goer might try, for example, 
investing the few minutes necessary to 
read Berenson’s analysis of drawings 
usually attributed to Michelangelo but 
more probably by the poor, plagiarising 
hands of Silvio Falconi, bombastic 
Baccio BandineUi or die wretched and 
semi-literate Antonio Mini. “ That 
scrawls such as these,” said Berenson, 
“ should have been admixed by people 
like Ottley and Robinson tells a singular 
tale of eyes hypnotised by a name.” 

Berenson admitted that attribution 
of a drawing could not be " strictly 
scientific,” but could only come from 
the feeling that “ it was created by the 
same spirit thait we find in a series of 
paintings or sculptures well known to 
us.” The plates in this edition almost 
make one want to dispense with the 
finished works. Here is the sheer beauty 
and mystery of Florentine art, the more 
striking for its near absence of power 
and emotional significance. 


The Price of Economic Freedom 

A Guide to Flexible Rates 
Samuel Brittan 

' It is a feiat of economic journalism of the highest order end any 
reader who has the faintest interest in our monetary and exchange 
rate problems will receive ample Instruction and much 
enjoyment/—Harold Lever, Financial Timas. 

. . a superbly taut, lean and clear exposition for the layman/— 
Peter Jay, The Timas. 

. . contains a superb exposition of the illogicality of 
“defending the pound."'—Anthony Harris, Guardian. 

£2 


Economic Development in South Asia 

Proceeding* of a Conference held by the International Economic 
Association at Kandy in 1969 

Edited by E. A. G. Robinson and Michael Kidron 

A record of the firat academic conference to be hold between 
Indian and Pakistani economists since partition in 1947 in 
which the similar problems of developing their respective 
economies ware discussed. 

£6 


Regional Economics: A Reader 

Edited by Harry W- Richardson 

A selection of mainly recant articles on regional econo mice 
and policy and planning, with a substantial introduction 
surveying the development of economic thought on locational 
and regional problems. 

£3 Pepermac 25s 
MacmHIan 
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Amiable eclectics _ 

THE ACADEMY AND FRENCH 
PAINTING IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 

By Albert Boime. 

Phaidon. 330 pages . £8. 

The Acad£mie des Beaux Arts was 
-reconstituted in 1816 and made, in a 
number of ways, a very positive 
contribution to French art in the 
nineteenth century. The author places 
the discussions about the academy and 
the principles established by it in the 
forefront of his study and is thereby 
able to examine the totality of French 
art. He is particularly interested in the 
period after 1830, when a new style 
develops which has been called “ juste- 
milieu.” Politically speaking the 
monarch, Louis-Philippe, was in a 
position of authority, but he was also 
obliged to defer to the bourgeoisie and 
the chamber of deputies. There is thus 
a period of compromise, in which 
administrative centralisation has to 
combine with more democratic pro¬ 
cedures. Culturally speaking there is a 
similar phenomenon in that there 
was a conscious attempt to combine 
the antagonistic artistic trends of the 
period. Baudelaire was able to speak 
about artists who were “ amiable 
eclectics/' who tried to find the best 
qualities of different forms of painting 
and who enjoyed official patronage and 
popular approval. Professor Boime sees 
the “ juste-milieu ” school of artists as 
stretching into the Third Republic, 
when they gratified the public taste for 
modernism whilst remaining tradi¬ 
tionalist. He quotes a contemporary as 
noting, in 1882, that Impressionism 
earned every form of sarcasm when it 
took the names of Manet, Monet, 
Renoir, Caillebotte, Degas, but it 
earned every honour when it was called 
Bastien-Lepage, Duez, Gervex, Bom- 
pard, etc. It is suggested that in this 
way the aesthetic viewpoint of the 
French public expanded, and the 
general conclusion of this book is that 
die academy contributed, if uninten¬ 
tionally, to the evolution of independent 
tendencies in French art. 

The text is not alwavs easy to read 
and it can, at times, be confusing. 
There is some repetition and it is 
annoying to find that some of the most 
interesting material has been relegated 
to the notes. But the illustrations arc 
clear and the real interest of the 
volume is to be found in its treatment 
of vaHft s historical details. There is 
an^y^JOf *0 establish what the atelier 
PUL** u a P«re and to analyse the 
^° m Sf tfre ateliers. Individual 



Academic Impressionism , by 
Bastien-Lepage 


ateliers are described, such as those of 
Drolling, of Delaroche (which was 
probably the most successful) and that 
of Couture (the author suggests that the 
stories which Manet and Proust told 
about this atelier were exaggerated). In 
a chapter on the aesthetics of the sketch, 
the discussion of artistic originality is 
linked with an examination of the 
academy's administrative measures and 
principles. 

Be reasonable _ 

RATIONALITY 

Edited by Bryan Wilson. 

Blackwell . 293 pages. 55s . 

Are men rational beings ? The question 
is particularly important in an age of 
galloping technology. Philosophers 
have occasionally addressed themselves 
to the question, but their answers have 
been linguistic or semantic, not social. 
Dr Bryan Wilson helps to fill an 
important gap with this collection of 
papers which he introduces with a 
penetrating discussion from the point 
of view of the sociologist. 

This important book provides a 
valuable bridge between the work of 
social anthropologists and those whose 
writings have been largely confined to 
treatments of western society. Dr 
Wilson thus unites those whom 
scholarly refinement too often keeps 
asunder. The contributors take the dis¬ 
cussion well beyond the more old- 
fashioned controversies on functional¬ 
ism, and though some of the papers are 
slightly technical, 'they are free of the 
jargon which social scientists often 
affect. The editor has selected his con¬ 
tributors with an eye for literary grace 
as well as professional competence. 
Peter Winch and Alasdair MacIntyre 
discuss “ The Idea of a Social Science,” 
and Martin Hollis contributes two 
valuable discussions, one on irrational¬ 
ity, and one on reason and ritual. 


Steven Lukes explores the ambiguities 
of the term “rational.” A concluding 
paper by John Beattie, together with 
the editor’s lucid introduction, helps to 
give the book an order and a unity so 
often lacking in published symposia. 
This book gives a learned and a timely 
scrutiny to a concept vital to organised 
society, but which educated people too 
easily take for granted. Yet our so- 
called civilised society is currently 
showing an unusual obsession with the 
irrational, such as the near anarchy of 
contemporary art forms, and an almost 
morbid interest in the occult. Dr 
Wilson’s book has a much wider and 
a more vital urgency than it may 
comfort us to admit. 

Short list 


Protest and Power in Black Africa 

edited by Robert I. Rotberg and Ali 
Mazrui (Oxford University Press, 
£10 15s). The dearth of authoritative 
African material in the past, and the 
demand for it since African countries 
attained independence in the 1960s, 
may have convinced some publishers 
that anything written on the subject is 
worth “ collecting,” particularly if it is 
attached to names which have gained 
international reputations. This book 
contains some exceedingly valuable 
material; unfortunately, this may be 
lost in the generalised framework of 
the volume which carries the addi¬ 
tional deterrent of a price that few 
students of African affairs will be able 
to afford. 

The Cambridge Book of English Verse 
1900-1939 edited by Allen Freer and 
John Andrew (Cambridge University 
Press, 60s). Why, it may be asked, 
should a university press put on the 
market a ^lender, highly priced antho¬ 
logy of poems by 11 thoroughly 
well established writers ? Could it be 
the prospect of students at the Open 
University, who might buy the paper¬ 
back edition? (Available at 14s, though 
the book-jacket doesn’t say so.) The 
editors have provided good notes and 
some highly intelligent pieces of 
exegesis, but the plan of the volume is 
not at all original. A similar compila¬ 
tion, featuring ten twentieth century 
poets, is already much used for 
examination purposes. The teams 
differ, of course, but six poets are 
common to both selections. It seems 
regrettable that a specifically Cam¬ 
bridge book should not have set some 
Empson beside that Oxford worthy, 
Auden. And is D. H. Lawrence, as a 
poet, really superior to Robert Graves, 
who is not represented at all ? 
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In global telecommunications 
experience makes a difference. 


ERICSSON 


customers in 100 countries know why 




Bid 


We think we have come up against 
just about every problem in the field 
of telecommunications. 

That’s not surprising. We were 
founded in 1876, the same year 
Alexander Graham Bell received 
his first patents on a telephone. We 
have grown up with the industry. 
Whether a problem involves large 
intercontinental switching centers 
or Intercom installations for small 
offices, we know from experience 
what can be done to give the cus¬ 
tomer the best possible equipment 
at reasonable cost 

From Iceland to Saudi Arabia, from 
Brazil to Burma, from France to the 
Fiji Islands, experience-proved 
Ericsson equipment is meeting the 
particular requirements of the most 
demanding customers. In large and 
small telephohe exchanges. In mine 
installations. Aboard ship. In aircraft. 
In many other applications. 

When we introduce new systems 
and products, customers know they 
can rely on Ericsson research and 
technology. Pioneering always in¬ 
volves risks—tout experience mini¬ 
mizes them. Customers know, from 
their experience, what a difference 
our experience makes. 


■, LM ERICSSON 

telephone company 


STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN 



TELEPHONE 

4 * 
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* % r f ■ it 


Only National Airlines flies daily non-stops to Miami with movies.* And from Miami to Houston. To California. 
To all of Florida. Great connections to the Caribbean, Central and South America. No crowded New York air¬ 
ports. Leave London any day at the civilized hour of 10:40 and be in Miami by 14:10. Time for a sip, a dip, or a 
great connection to any place in the New World. And National flies the only 747’s between Miami and! Los An¬ 
geles and Miami and New York. For reservations, call your travel agent, or National Airlines at 01-629-8272. 

National honour§ American Exprese , Barelaytard, Carlo Blanche, Dmere' Club , UATP, oar oum card, a/ad each * Available at nominal charge 
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NEW 

3 function 

adding machine 

model 2383 


Decimalisation is more than changing from 
£. s. d. to £p. - Model 2383 helps you to 
enjoy the greater benefits of Metrication . 

Let us show you this logical, inexpensive 
new model today. 




ADDO LTD ADDO HOUSE 
85 GREAT NORTH ROAD HATFIELD • HERTS 
TEL HATFIELD 63511 



Hi MtWfltdwr 
kntm dhurr IIk 


Please send me further details of ADDO 2383 


Name 


Company 



Address 
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Rolex watches: guaranteed 
touched by human hand. 


The only hands placed on 
many watches today are the 
two that tell you the time. 

Which very often means 
they don’t tell the time as well 
as they should. 

We at Rolex, on the other 
hand, believe that men - 
craftsmen - put watches to¬ 
gether better than machines. 

So we use machines where 
precision engineering is call¬ 
ed for. 

And where craftsmanship 
is called for, we use craftsmen. 

It’s because so much of the 
work is done by hand that 
each Rolex takes over a year 
to make. 

And, at the end of that year, most 
of them aren’t watches at all. 

They’re Chronometers 

But, before we areallowedtocall 
one of our watches a'chronometer,’ 
we pay for it to undergo 15 days and 
nights of punishment at the hands 
of one of the Official Swiss Insti¬ 
tutes for Chronometer Tests. 

Here, they lock it in an oven, 
clamp it in a refrigerator, suspend 
it in iron racks in various wrist 
positions: testingits accuracy each 
day, searching for the slightest 
deviation. 

(Rolex have won nearly half 
the chronometer certificates ever 
awarded, even though we make 
only a fraction of the annual pro¬ 
duction of Swiss watches.) 

To protect this superb Perpetual 
rotor self-winding movement, we 
carve a virtually indestructible 
Oyster case out of one solid block 
of hardened Swedish stainless 



steel, or 18 ct. gold. 

Then after 162 separate opera¬ 
tions have made this seamless case 
complete, we fit into it a Rolex- 
PatentedTwinlock Winding Crown. 

The Twinlock Crown works ex¬ 
actly likeasubmarine hatch—actu¬ 
ally screwing down onto the Oyster 
case. To make this possible, we 
have to perform 38 minutely pre¬ 
cise operations. 

Apart from allowing us to guar¬ 
antee our watches waterproof to 
incredible depths, the formidable 
combination of seamless Oyster 
case and Twinlock Crown have 
also kept Oyster Perpetual move¬ 
ments safe under the most trying 
circumstances. 

Here, for example, isaquote from 



just one of the hundreds of 
letters we have on file in 
Geneva, “... recently an 
accident happened and my 
Rolex fell into a gas furnace 
in our factory. The average 
temperature in that oven 
was about 650° Celsius. I did 
not expect very much of the 
watch when I managed to 
get it out of the furnace. To 
my great surprise, however, 
it was still running and the 
only damage done was a 
slight deformation of the 
glass window.” 

Weevenmakeeach watch 
bracelet mostly by hand. 
You’ll recognise theRolex 
Crown on the clasp. 

So will other people. 

They’ll also recognise the dis¬ 
tinctive shape of the Oyster case 
itself. 

Maybe now you begin to realise 
exactly how much craftsmanship 
goes into aRolex, which is why our 
watches are worn by so many of 
the world’s leading Heads of State. 

And by racing driver Jackie 
Stewart 

And by the divers of many ofthe 
world’s navies. And by explorer 
Haroun Tazieff, both inside and 
outside of volcanoes. 

And we hope that, having heard 
how they’re made, you ’ll agree that 
each Rolex earns the recognition 
it enjoys. 

Each Rolex earns the 
recognition it enjoys. 

Ifou know the feeling. 

ROLEX 

ofGemaa 

Pictured the Rolex Day-Date. Available m 

gold or platinum, with matching bracelet 


'mmv 
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means... 


IVEEJJBEfFJE means the three-nation company which is building 
Europe's next-generation multi-role combat aircraft. 


means a multi-project alliance between three of Europe's 
largest and most experienced aerospace companies. 


means fulfilling European military requirements 
from within European resources. 


KWBUJEffJB means three countries sharing research and development costs and 
increasing production runs to achieve maximum cost-effectiveness. 


KJEBFJEEfFJE means harnessing the skills and experience 

of the aerospace leaders of three European nations. 


KEMOEtflJJ means the combined resources of 

Messarschmitt-Bttlkow-Blohm, Fiat and Briti8h Aircraft Corporation. 


ntNJnftJf builds MRCA 

Europe's solution to Europe's defence 


PANAVIA AIRCRAFT GMBH, Miinchen, Arabe/Iastrasse 16-22, Germany 
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The watch beyond the Rhine 


Defence abounds in initials. Within the 
British armed services the most familiar 
are BAOR. They have, perhaps, 
become too familiar^ trio much taken 
for granted. The British Army of the 
Rhine and its sister service, die RAF 
Germany, have been in northern 
Germany for 25 yean. They seem set 
to stay there another 25. Like Nato, 
BAOR has become an institution. Both 
get immersed, as all institutions do, in 
the executive chores of existence. Both 
have to generate enthusiasm for 
improvement and reform largely from 
within. Both at times appear to be slow 
movers. Indeed, as part of the most 
forward and most exposed of Nato’s 
deterrent forces, BAOR seems to be 
stuck in an endless (political rut 
It is not, however, in a military back¬ 
water. In one sense, this army is the 
most sophisticated and accomplished of 
all Britain's land forces: it has the full 
range of modern weapons at its com* 
tnand. It is a forcing house of 
technological change. In another sense 
tt is the least versatile of Britain's 
fortes: it is designed simply to fight in 
Germany. As a garrison army it lacks 
charisma. Deterrence can be boring, as 
much for foe public in Britain as for 


the soldiers and airmen in Germany. 
BAOR is not quite a forgotten army. 
But, in many ways, it exists on foe 
margin of political consciousness and 
active debate in Britain. It is an 
administrative task for civil servants, not 
a live issue for politicians. 

Yet British Forces Germany, as the 
official and ugly title has it, represent 
Britain's most vital defence commitment, 
the security of western Europe. The Con¬ 
servatives ate not forgetting that as they 
go inarching down the common market 
trail. One of their first acts in govern¬ 
ment was to add to Britain's contribu¬ 
tion to Nato, notably in the provision 
of more dose-support aircraft. But, 
immediately, foe other eye-catching 
decisions on defence concern other 
places, other matters—Malaysia, Singa¬ 
pore, the Gulf, arms for South Africa 
and aircraft carriers. 

The Tories are making a timely 
break with foe Little European attitude 
that was being imposed on Britain's 
defence policies. But they have had to 
balance their extra-European ambitions 
against foe long standing and super¬ 
ficially less glamorous claims of BAOR 
and foe RAF Germany. They have not 
found it easy. There is no extra moony 


around. There is nothing to spare in 
Britain’s manpower larder. In deciding, 
for instance, what troops are to be 
stationed east of Suez, the Secretary of 
State for Defence, Lord Carrington, 
has already recognised that limited 
manpower resources will be stretched 
that much further: it is to be nothing 
more than a battalion group for 
Singapore. 

Already Lord Carrington has an 
example of overstretch on his doorstep. 
Two of BAOR's 14 infantry battalions 
are on internal security duties in Ulster. 
In July and August there were three. 
These battalions could be flown back 
to Germany in next to no tune. But a 
four months’ tour in Ulster means that 
training is effectively interrupted for six 
months and foe battalions are not on 
foe spot where foe Supreme Allied 
Commander Europe (Saceur) would like 
them to be. Deterrence in Ulster exacts 
a price from deterrence in Germany. 

At foe same time, Lord Carrington 
is carrying out foe pledge of his prede¬ 
cessor, Mr Denis Healey, to return 6fo 
Brigade to Germany. This move amply 
alters foe location of (his brigade. It 
does not add a single soldier to BAOR's 
strength. And foe fact remains that the 
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strong Canadian brigade has dis¬ 
appeared, apparently for good, from the 
flank of BAOR and from Northern 
Army Group (with its rump now 
coming under the command of Central 
\rmy Group, farther south)* 

It is also plain that the Government 
will have to continue to look upon 38 
Group, RAF, and 3rd Division of Army 
Strategic Command as the source of 
reinforcement in an emergency east of 
Suez. But, equally plainly, it could not 
reverse the decision to earmark these 
formations (which include the Parachute 
Brigade) for assignment to Saceur. 
Like its predecessor, the government 
is juggling with a limited number of 
men. Nor, at die moment, is it prepared 
to spend more on defence. 

It might, therefore, have been 
tempted to regard expensive and 
sophisticated pieces of equipment as a 
substitute for men. It could, for 
example, have considered stationing a 
squadron of Phantoms in Singapore, 
instead of relying on their ability in the 
event of trouble to fly out there in a 
matter of hours. But, fortunately, no 
British strike aircraft are to be stationed 
there. This is a sensible decison, for, 
otherwise, the government would have 
been turning its back on Nato’s greatest 
weakness on the central front the 
inferiority m the air which hangs like a 
black doud over all military thinking 
and planning m northern Germany 

There, the soldiers would be expected 
to fight an armoured battle against 
numerically superior forces, not least in 
tanks; but, in view of Russia's air 
superiority, it is doubtful whether they 
could in fact move in large numbers 
except at night. This is not a battle¬ 
field formula that inspires any great 
confidence. Hence it is essential that 
what combat aircraft there are should 
be kept close at hand in the European 
theatre. Recognition of this need 
obviously lies behind the recent decision 
to add substantially to the number of 
operational squadrons of Jaguars in 
Britain and Germany. 

There are no cheap short-cuts in 
defence, for the Tories or anyone else. 
So, right from the outset, the Tories 
will have to recognise that the best 
value for money m pursuing a policy of 
deterrence m Europe and east of Suez 
is to be found in ground troops. Always 
uch troops need air support and often 
naval support. But, at or near the 
moment of crunch, it is the sight of 
those men in khaki, green or, for that 
matter, sky-blue-pink, on patrol on the 
ground that stops conflict exploding. 
Those who doubt that simple, psycho- 
logkiidact should have been out on the 
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the world's 

finest 

armoured 

reconnaissance 

vehicles 

Wheeled 

The Saladin, establ ished world 
wide as the ideal in climatic and 
terrain conditions demanding 
high mileages at high sustained 
speeds and where tracked vehicles 
are unsuitable. 

Tracked 

Introducing Scorpion, now in 
production for the British Army 
for use in conditions demanding 

I high power/weight ratio—low 
ground pressure and positive 
^ traction over bog, swamp and 
, snow. 
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Part of the Army's 
new training area. 



Because of the new problems and 
complexities involved in modern 
defence, the Army is now looking for 
a new kind of Officer. 

Which is why the country’s 
Universities are now, more than ever 
before, a part of the Army’s training 
area. 

So if you are thinking of making 
die Army your career, ana you are 
likely to qualify for a place at University 
(or have already got one) this should 
interest you. 

It doesn't matter whether you 
are reading Arts or Sciences. If 
you can prove to us that you have the 
quaUt^hat make a good Officer, you 
couldmoify for the Army University 
Scheme. 



In this scheme, while you’re 
studying, you hold the provisional rank 
of 2nd Lieutenant. And you’re paid over 
£1000 a year, as well as all your fees. 

When you* ve got your degree, 
your Commission is Confirmed, and you 
then join your Regiment. You are now 
required to serve a minimum of 5 years. 
But of course the longer you spend in 
the Army, the better your chances are 
of putting all your training to good use. 

So think about it Andjabout a 
career as an Army Officer. " 

Because, as we said, your trainihg 
can now begin with a degree at Oxford, 
Cambridge, Sussex, Liverpool, the 
Royal Military College of Silence at 
Shrivenham, andmany otherUnivfersitiefc. 
throughout the country. 


Post the coupon and we’ll send 
you more facts. "! 

r To: Col. G A. Noble. M.C, B.A., 

Dept. 824, Ministry of Defence, Lansdowne 
| House, Berkeley Square, London WiX 6AA. 
Please send me details of the University 
Cadetship Scheme. 


Address 


Age 

(Max. 23) 


I am at/abotit to go to University at 

Degree Course 1 . 

Graduation t)ate 


* 
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streets of Belfast on July 13th. 

So the very first of the non-nuclear 
priorities is to ensure, not merely for 
BAOR’s sake, that Britain’s volunteer 
army is fully recruited and, if possible, 
expanded. This is a manpower problem 
—a matter of pay, better resettlement 
training and grants and even, if needs 
must, re-engagement bounties. It is also 
a matter of public relations. The army 
will have to be seen as doing a worth¬ 
while job, as least as much in Germany 
as in Ulster or east of Suez. Because 
of their traditions and wider strategic 
instincts, the Tories should find this a 
slightly easier and more rewarding task 
than their predecessors. They have a 
foundation on which to build—a profes¬ 
sional army which is at a fine pitch of 
training and efficiency and for which 
recruiting has improved (though to 
nothing like the extent which is needed). 
But, unfortunately, they too are bound 
by self-imposed financial constraints. 
Effectively, the rundown of the army is 
not being halted. In a few years’ time 
it will not number much more than 
150,000 men, about 20,000 men too few. 

The next priority, especially for 
Europe, is to see to it that the ground 
forces are adequately supported from 
the air. With the cost of aircraft—and 
the ambitions of some airmen—so high, 
this means buying within a limited 


Five squared 

At any one time nearly a third of the 
British army is assigned to duty in Ger¬ 
many, including most of its armoured 
regiments. With the exception of India, 
this is the largest force ever stationed 
abroad in peacetime by Britain. Indeed, 
Germany has taken the place of India, 
which after the Mutiny absorbed one- 
third of the Victorian army. BAOR’s 
current strength is around 52,000 officers 
and men and, in addition, 3,000 form 
the brigade in west Berlin. Between 
6,000 and 7,000 are in the rear area west 
of the Rhine around the army head¬ 
quarters at Rheindahlen. The remainder 
make up 1st British Corps, split into 
three divisions of two brigades each and 
posted well east of the Rhine. The split 
into three divisions, rather than two, 
appears to be dictated more by political 
than military considerations. Alongside 
German, Dutch and Belgian brigades, 
the British corps forms part of Nato’s 
Northern Army Group wnich up to now 
has always been commanded by the 
commander of BAOR. The officers and 
men have 57,500 wives and children 


BAOR 

financial budget the right planes in the 
right number. But this theme is so 
important that it will have to be dis¬ 
cussed separately later in this survey. 

The last of the priorities is for the 
Tories to avoid being seduced by their 
own pre-election rhetoric about a mari¬ 
time strategy. Instead they will have to 
decide how best to reshape the Royal 
Navy—and,, still suffering a little from 
an imperial hangover, it needs reshaping 
—so that it can work comfortably in 
harness, largely in a political, deterrent 
role, with the most powerful fleet in the 
world, the American, and with other 
allied navies. Russia’s maritime power 
is growing, but it will be best countered 
and contained by active political and 
naval co-operation. The government’s 
decision to retain the aircraft carrier, Ark 
Royal , in service until the late 1970s. 
rather than spending more money on 
hunter-killer submarines and maritime 
reconnaissance aircraft is not, in this 
respect, altogether a happy augury. 

The trouble with listing defence 
priorities in this manner is that it upsets 
the traditional order which ruled in the 
days of empire and which is still dear to 
the hearts of older Tories. Then, the 
Royal Navy came first. Those days are 
gone. Now the needs of the army must 
be placed first. The heart of that army 
beats in northern Germany. 


with them. There is a small corner of 
Britain tucked away in northern 
Germany—enough, as one politically 
minded sergeant urged, to justify at least 
one member of parliament of its own. 

In its peacetime routine BAOR is 
helped by 1,900 civilians from Britain 
and 27,500 local employees. The latter 
provide, in effect, the peacetime logistic 
support in transport, repairs, mainten¬ 
ance and the like. On full mobilisation 
for war, BAOR would become much 
more self reliant. Then its size would 
more than double. Regular reservists 
would be used to flesh out the active 
formations (adding, for instance, a fourth 
riffle company to some of the infantry 
battalions). The Territorial and Army 
Volunteer Reserve (T & AVR) forces 
from Britain would be used largely to 
thicken die tail, taking over in many 
instances from local civilian employees, 
and to perform other duties in die rear 
areas. 

Without these, reservists BAOR 
would, indeed, feck proper # logistic 
support for war. But that, in tturto, 
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means that Britain would be practically 
denuded of reserve forces (though not, 
it needs to be remembered, of the 
regular battalions and units grouped in 
5th Division). The Tories have always 
been worried about this. Now, the 
Government is doing something about it. 
It has turned its back on the original 
idea that some amateur soldiers should 
be recruited simply for home defence. 
Instead, it is hoping to provide an un¬ 
committed reserve for service at home 
and abroad by expanding the T & AVR 
forces initially by 10,000 men. Further, 
it intends to raise another T & AVR 
armoured car regiment that could be 
sent to BAOR in the event of an 
emergency. 

Another immediate source of rein¬ 
forcement for BAOR is 3rd Division 
(which includes the Parachute Brigade), 
on which, of course, also falls the task 
of reinforcement or deployment out¬ 
side Europe. It would be a waste of 
good, if lightly armed, troops to break 
these formations up and feed them piece¬ 
meal into existing units in BAOR. 
Rather, they are seen to have a job to 
do as blocking, defensive and so- 
called “ counter-penetration ” groups, 
especially in areas away from the main 
armoured battlefield. These troops, 
however, are earmarked for assignment 
to Saceur and not to BAOR. And, 
indeed, being lightly equipped they 
would seem better suited for operations 
on the northern and southern flanks of 
Nato than on the central front. Saceur 
might therefore choose to deploy them 
outside Northern Army Group. This is 
right, as only Saceur can or should 
arbitrate between threats developing on 
the flanks or on the central front. But, 
in turn, this means that while the 
commander of Northern Army Group 
can—and does—make plans which in¬ 
clude the use of these troops, he can 
never assume that in fact they will be 
made available to him. 

To improve their effectiveness, it 
has been urged by some influential 
and thoughtful officers that one 
brigade of 3rd Division should become 
helicopter-borne (using the Wessexes 
of 38 Group). If there were enough heli¬ 
copters to go round, this proposal would 
have a great deal to be said for it. 
Unfortunately there are not, not even 
for straightforward logistic support tasks 
within BAOR. So, if a few more heli¬ 
copters were to become available, their 
direct assignment to BAOR would 
probably be more fruitful than the 
creation of an air cavalry brigade, though 
this is no excuse for stultifying thinking 

I Thta survey was written by Gordon lee. 
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and experiments in that direction. 

In any event, Britain’s allies measure 
its contnbution to Nato far more by the 
troops it stations on the central front 
than by the reinforcements it can feed 
in. The six brijgades of ist British Corps 
are the showpiece, the active symbol of 
participation. One of these brigades is 
the 6th y which even when it was 
stationed in Britain remained under the 
direct command of BAOR. Now it is on 
the move back to Germany, where it 
properly belongs. 

When that move is over, five of the 
six brigades will be squared. That is, 
each will have two armoured regiments 
and two infantry battalions. Only rath 
Brigade will be left with three infantry 
battalions and one armoured regiment. 
Even to get this far, BAOR has had to 
convert one of its armoured car regiments 
to tanks. So it is left with only two 
regular armoured car regiments for 
forward reconnaissance and the decision 
to raise another T & AVR armoured 
car regiment is obviously designed to 
plug this particular gap. If the run¬ 
down of the army were to be reversed, 
BAOR would have a very strong 
claim indeed for another armoured 
regiment so as to be able to square 12th 
Brigade. If the men could be recruited, 
this would make logical as well as 
symmetrical sense. But* if the money 
for more men ever became available, 
calls from Ulster and Malaysia would 
seem likely to turn the Government’s 
thoughts more in the direction of extra 
infantry battalions. Ideally, a few more 
infantry battalions for general service 
and one more armoured regiment for 
BAOR would provide*the right balance; 
but this is to cry for the moon while 
defence spending remains on so tight a 
rein. 

So far, Britain is the only Nato country 
to have square brigades. To some extent 
they make a virtue out of necessity, being 
designed to get the best possible use out 
of a limited number of highly trained 
professional troops who in battle would 
be well out-matched in number by tanks. 
The basic idea is to provide each of 
the square brigades with its own integral 
armoured counter-punch. Moreover, each 
of the brigades can be split into four 
battle groups (two heavy'in infantry and 
two heavy in tanks), each with some 
artillery support on call .(secured by 
adding one divisional medium battery to 
the three field batteries of the brigade). 
This is a very flexible form of organisa¬ 
tion and already it can be seen to be 
working well. 

The frontage to be covered by each 
brigade is, however, extremely wide— 


BAOR 

so wide, indeed, as to make any com¬ 
parison with brigade frontages in the 
second world war pointless. So, in theory 
at least, the ability to break down the 
brigade into more or less self-contained 
battle groups carries with it the latent 
danger of dispersal into penny packets. 
Dispersal of this kind cost the British 
dear in the Western Desert in the last 
war. But the present day commanders 
know their history and, with a really fine 
system of communication at their com¬ 
mand, they can keep a firm grip on the 
battle groups and stop any tendency for 
them to swan off into the blue, out of 
touch and unsupported. 

At the same time, these commanders 
are fully aware that each brigade would 
be stretdied to the limit. Indeed, they 
would be required to do more against 
heavier opposition in battle conditions of 
much more intense firepower than, say, 
a brigade in Normandy in 1944 was 
asked to do—and without the soldier’s 
best friend, air supremacy. So, per¬ 
petually, the commanders have to keep 
training the troops for a battle that 
everyone hopes will never be fought. 
Tours in Ulster do not help the infantry 
battalions in this respect. But the 
principal worry is that the brigades are 
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under-strength. There are never quite 
enough men. There are three reasons for 
this. First, battalion and regimental 
establishments have been cut down to 
the bone. Second, peacetime soldiering 
always tends to sop men up in 
administrative duties and training 
courses. Third, and most important, the 
army is under-recruited and, as a result, 
many of the teeth arms are under 
establishment 

So, in the end, it all comes back to 
recruiting and re-engagement Nineteen 
men can be expected to do the job of 
20, but only for a short time. This 
is why, in looking at BAOR or farther 
afield, the Government has to tackle the 
army’s manpower problem vigorously. 
Lord Carrington recognises this, just as 
he recognises that there is every reason, 
political and military, for sticking to 
professionalism. But he and his ministry 
must see to it, possibly at the expense 
of other ambitions, that when an 
armoured personnel carrier drives up 
to a position, more than one or two 
highly trained riflemen get out. And, 
ultimately, that could well mean fight¬ 
ing in the cabinet for more money for 
defence than is currently being 
allocated. 


The battle moves east 


On the surface BAOR’s decision to 
square its brigades is simply a structural, 
organisational change. But, in fact, it 
can be directly associated with the 
change in Nato’s strategic doctrine 
away from the tripwire philosophy of 
massive retaliation to flexible response, 
for it recognises the greater emphasis 
on the conventional phase of fighting 
which the new strategy requires. Under 
it, none of Nato’s soldiers will, initially 
at least, feel free to use nuclear weapons 
to get themselves out of a tactical mess 
on the battlefield. Tac-nukes have, in 
effect, become political weapons (to be 
used to try to stop the fighting and 
produce negotiations) far more than 
military weapons (to be used to 
redress the balance of conventional 
inferiority and to produce a tactical 
stalemate on the battlefield, if not out¬ 
right victory). 

This change was long overdue. It 
recognises that hundreds of square miles 
of ground devastated by nuclear 
explosions in the heart of Europe were 
a military as well as a political non¬ 
sense. But it creates a new environment 
for BAOR and the otherNato armies: 
against a massed, heavily reinforced 


thrust from the east they would have to 
win a few days’ grace for the politicians 
by the use of conventional weapons 
alone. And, against such a thrust, it is 
usually and realistically reckoned that 
it is only a matter of days, not weeks, 
before they suffered defeat. 

From the Russians’ point of view, this 
change in Nato’s doctrine means that 
in an initial conventional assault they 
could run the risk of bunching their 
armour and men at the breakthrough 
points. For the Nato allies it means that 
they must be prepared to engage 
immediately, pell mell, in an armoured 
battle. They can no longer seek to 
channel the invading forces into nuclear 
kilting grounds as soon as the battle 
opens. Hence, for example, a classical 
attack along the Kassel autobahn would 
make even more sense now than it did 
in the past, posing a double threat first 
against the southern flank of BAOR and, 
second, against the political objective 
of the Ruhr. 

In such a battle it is likely that tire 
formations of the opposing armies would 
quickly get locked together so that, 
even when permission to use tac-nukes 
was {avert, there would be only a few 
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Exercising command 

fleeting opportunities for the use of the 
shorter-ranging nuclear weapons. This 
helps to explain why BAOR and other 
Nato armies are anxious to secure a 
longer-ranging replacement for the 
Honest John surface-to-surface missiles. 
It also helps to explain why the initial 
job of using tac-nukes, however spar¬ 
ingly, would be likely to fall upon the 
air forces as they sought targets (such as 
airfields, troop concentrations and the 
like) well away from the battlefield. 
Military logic as much as political con¬ 
siderations defines the targets against 
which tac-nukes might be used. 

Incorporated in the strategy of flexible 
response is the idea of forward defence, 
for the plain and natural reason that the 
Germans would want to cede as little of 
their territory as possible. This doctrine 
moves the battleground farther and 
farther to the east, closer and closer to the 
border. Once, before the German army 
was re-constituted, the plan was simply 
to fight minor delaying actions east of 
the Rhine and to make the major stand 
on that river crossing. Later, the holding 
line was moved east to the Weser. Now 
current 'thinking would appear to require 
that the first principal engagement 
should take place between the Weser and 
the border. Again, the need for restraint 
in the initial use of tac-nukes seems to 
have played a part in bringing this 
change of plan about, for it points to 
an immediate armoured engagement 
rather than tactics designed to shepherd 
the attacking forces into nuclear killing 
areas. But, though this policy of forward 
defence is politically understandable and 
possibly, in a military sense, unavoidable, 
the new imperative it has imposed on 
the deployment of the Northern Army 
Group, so that BAOR might now be 
forced to fight with a major river cross¬ 
ing at jts beck, is questionable. 


Moreover, it gives rise to a substantial 
logistic problem. In accordance with the 
old plan, most of BAOR’s major supply 
dumps are west of the Rhine. They are 
in fact too far west for a battle so far 
east. The lines of communication would 
be so long and so vulnerable as to lap 
up practically all Britain’s T & AVR 
reserves in any attempt to keep them 
open. Something like ten new opera¬ 
tional supply dumps are required east 
of the Rhine to satisfy the new plans. 
But each of these dumps costs around 
£1 million and, for some time, there 
has been an argument going on whether 
the cost should be borne by Britain alone 
or by Nato. Some dumps are being 
moved east (at Britain’s expense) but 
there are strong grounds for saying that 
more should be done more quickly, not 
least because capital expenditure on 
these dumps would release part of 
Britain’s reserve forces for other duties. 


This logistic problem is associated with 
another: the adequate provision of 
spares. Bigger orders and longer produc¬ 
tion runs for weapons would crack this 
problem. But that costs a good deal of 
money, especially when each of the Nato 
allies sticks to its own chosen, domestic¬ 
ally produced weapons and seeks to 
protect its own domestic armaments 
industry, making sure, it is hoped, that 
that industry remains in the techno¬ 
logical forefront. The ultimate answer 
lies, of course, in common armament 
procurement programmes in western 
£urope. But, as needs emphasising time 
and time again, common weapons arise 
from common operational concepts, 
doctrines and tactics. Within Nato, these 
are simply not as common as they 
should be, though now it is plain that 
Britain is stepping up its efforts to 
promote greater collaboration on arma¬ 
ments with its European allies. 

Even so, a choice between the shop- 
window and the shop still exists. A 
policy of deterrence, the assumption 
that in a nuclear age a long war in 
Europe is highly improbable and the 
knowledge that, in practically every con¬ 
ceivable circumstance, any conventional 
phase of the fighting would be short, 
all incline politicians (with their tax¬ 
payers at their back) to pursue the 
easier and most economic course—to 
dress the window in preference to piling 
up stuff on the shelves in the stockroom 
at the back. But the politicians must 
recognise that, once they have setded on 
a policy of flexible response and forward 
defence, the length of the lines of com¬ 
munication will inevitably dictate the 
need for men and materials in the right 
proportions. Over time, the shortcomings 
must be put right. 



Keeping the supplies flowing 
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Riding a bicycle 

The most popular simile in BAOR runs 
as follows: “ Deterrence is like riding a 
bicycle. If you stop pedalling, you fall 
off.” This is why the armed services keep 
niggling at the politicians to find the 
money to effect this or that improvement 
in equipment. Hie armed services are 
not unrealistically ambitious, though 
they will stretch a point here and there 
in. argument. They know that the money 
is limited. They realise that their ideal 
world of far more tanks, far more air¬ 
craft and far more anti-tank and anti¬ 
aircraft weapons is unattainable, for even 
if the money were to be found there 
would not be enough men to man the 
enlarged divisions. They would be happy 
to settle for just a little more. Naturally, 
they 9ee it as being one of their jobs 
to present their political masters with a 
list of shortages and failings so that at 
least some of them will be partly put 
right as this decade passes. Then, they 
feel that though the bicycle may wobble 
it will not crash to the ground. 

Pedalling along in this fashion is a 
slow business. But, within BAOR, the 
bicycle appears to be trundling in the 
right direction—towards improvements 
in conventional weapons in keeping with 
the change in strategic philosophy. The 
need to replace the Honest John nuclear 
missiles does rank high among BAOR’s 
priorities. But, broadly, almost all the 
thinking, the enthusiasm and the niggles 
are focused upon changes in conven¬ 
tional weapons designed for armoured 
warfare. This is as it should be, for 
it is already plain that the improvement 
m the quality of such weapons is still 
swinging the balance of war at this 
highly technical and sophisticated level 
in favour of the defence. How long this 
will last is anyone’s guess, for so far 
the whole history of warfare has been 
characterised by swings in the balance 
of advantage -between defensive and 
offensive weapons and tactics, This 
article will, therefore, be concerned with 
the present and foreseeable changes in 
equipment and weapons which will, or 
could, make BAOR an even more effec¬ 
tive foroe than it is. ' 

King or prince ? 

The king of a war in Europe is the tank. 
[Hie Russians have masses of them: 3I5 
in each of their tank divisions, 180 in 
each of their motor rifle tfivispns. In 
tanks, Nato’s armies are heavily out¬ 
numbered. In the Chieftain, however, 
BAOR possesses the most heavily arm¬ 
oured and best-gunned tank of all. 


Compared with the more vulnerable 
German Leopard, the Chieftain is slow 
on the roads, though the quality of its 
transmission and suspension systems 
reduces this disparity when it comes to 
cross-country movement. It is currently 
a little under-powered for its size and 
weight. But this is being put right in the 
later marks. The Chieftain’s gun carries 
a heavy punch over a long range, but 
while tne system of ranging (through the 
use of a machine gun) is effective with 
a well-trained tank crew, it is not as 
good as it sometimes is cracked up to be. 
The answer lies in laser-beam (ranging. 
This appears to be well on its way for 
the next generation of Chieftains. It 
should fulfil the dream of all soldiers— 
the certainty, for all practical purposes, 
of a very quick hit with the first round. 

So modified, the Chieftain will last a 
good few years yet. The real problem 
will arise over the design of its eventual 
replacement. Now that the co-operative 
venture between the Americans and the 
Germans on a main battle tank has 
collapsed through an excess of elabora¬ 
tion, the way would appear to be open 
for Anglo-German collaboration. But, 
currently, in the Chieftain and the 
Leopard, the two countries are pursuing 
two different armoured philosophies (the 
one growing out of experience in North 
Africa and Normandy, the other out of 
experience in Russia). These will have to 
be reconciled if the two of them are ever 
to produce a worthwhile tank. But it is 
a matter of rational calculation based on 
the number of Russian tanks and not 
national sentiment or tradition that sug¬ 
gests survivability on the battlefield (as 
pushed by the British) is more important 
in defensive warfare than speed over the 
roads. 

Any tank crewman will tell you that 


the best anti-tank weapon ever invented 
is the tank itself. That's as it may be. In 
any case, it it* already plain that the 
great thrust in development over the 
next few yean will not be so much in 
the tanks themselves as in other types of 
anti-tank weapons of all kinds and all 
ranges. With the hand-held, short-ranged 
weapons used by the infantry, the future 
seems to lie with the further develop¬ 
ment of the light, disposable rocket 
launchers already produced by the 
Americans. At longer ranges much will 
turn on the success of the British wire- 
guided missile, the Swingfire, and its 
possible successors. 

As is inevitable in the first generation 
of any new weapon, the first of the wire- 
guided anti-tank missile^ the Vigilant, 
had its problems (not least in accurate 
guidance by its operator over a compara¬ 
tively short range). Disappointingly, the 
next generation, the Swingfire, had 
teething troubles as it came into service. 
But the latest batch of firing results 
shows that these have now been put 
right and steadily the armoured regi¬ 
ments are being equipped with these 
weapons on a fairly modest scale. Later, 
it will be the turn of the infantry 
battalions to have them. But, for some 
time at least, these battalions will keep 
some of their recoilless guns, the 
Wombats, as well. That decision opens 
up another area of debate. Should the 
army plump solely for wire-guided— 
and later possibly homing—anti-tank 
weapons or should it (for the infantry 
at least) combine them with weapons 
of a different type ? And if so, what— 
another recoilless gun like the Wombat 
(whose first shot, because of the back 
blast, gives away its position) or a high 
velocity gun (as mounted on the German 
tank destroyer) ? Manning and training 
considerations will influence the resolu¬ 
tion of this debate, which at the 
moment, however, appears to be veering 
slightly in favour of the gun. 
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We took the ease of handling of a bazooka, 
crossed it with a full-blooded missile system, and 
came up with Blowpipe. 

The first effective man-portable supersonic 
guided missile. 

There’s never been an infantry weapon like 
Blowpipe. 

It weighs a mere 401b (18kg). 

And although it’s not much bigger than an 
automatic rifle, it’s no pop gun. 

It can intercept and destroy supersonic 
fighters over a range of about three kilometres. 

It will destroy light armour and small naval 
vessels. Knock out tanks and armoured personnel 
carriers. 

And yet the rawest recruit can learn how to 
use it in a matter of hours. 

There’s nothing complicated about Blowpipe. 

Basically* it consists of a sealed canister that 
holds the missile, and an aiming unit. 


When it’s fired, the missile is blasted out of the 
canister by a charge that bums for a fraction of a 
second. 


And unlike the target, the operatorwon’t feel a 
thing.There’snorecoD.Sonodislocated shoulders. 

Then, when it’s clear of the operator, it auto¬ 
matically re-ignites and takes off towards the 
target at supersonic speed, guided by a radio link. 

A feedback system between the missile and 
the aiming unit keeps it bang on the line of sight 
for the first few seconds. 

And usually, that’s all the time it needs at 
short range. 

But not all targets 
present themselves that 
close. So for longer range ac-^ 
curacy, there’s a simple visual/ 
manual control operated 
by your thumb. 

By keeping a dot in the aiming unit 
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lined up with the target, the missile will be guided 
all the way to it 

In fact it’s precisely the same method used by 
Blowpipe’s bigger brothers, Seacat and Tigercat. 

Which also happen to be the world’s most 
widely used missile systems. 

After it’s been fired, reloading couldn’t be 
simpler. The aiming unit just has to be unclipped 
from the spent canister, and clipped onto a fresh 
one. 

Just in case of near misses, the Blowpipe 
carries a proximity fuze. 

When it’s within a few feet of the target, it 
detonates the warhead. 

And that way, near misses needn’t be. 

But Blowpipe isn’t only a lethal infantry 
weapon. 

Thanks to a whole range of different 
launchers, it can be fired horn surface 
vessels, landvehicles,helicopters, 
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and even submerged submarines. 

In the case of submarines, it’s fired from a 
retractable launcher that extends above the 
surface. A TV camera provides the picture for 
guidance below decks. 

As you can see, Blowpipe has enormous 
possibilities. 

Consider it seriously. A highly sophisticated 
supersonic missile, extremely light and easy to 
handle, simple to use, extremelyaccurate and with 
great stopping power. 

Infantry units can be trained to use Blowpipe 
in next to no time, and it gives them a high degree 
of defensive versatility under all conditions. 

Against ground as well as air targets. 

Blowpipe and Blowpipe trainers will be ready 
for delivery by the middle of 1971. 

But ask us about it now. 

We’ve got a lot more we could tell you about 
this and other guided missile systems. 

SHORTS 

Missile Systems Division 

t Brothers & Harland Ltd, Belfast, Northern Ireland 
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Swingfire, even more useful et long ones 

Wire-guided anti-tank missiles, in the 
shape of the well-tried French SS ns, 
are also being fitted to BAOR’s light 
helicopters. (And, presumably, when the 
new helicopters come into service they 
will he fitted with Swingfire missiles^ 
This is a useful extra facility for the 
helicopters to have. Ground-hugging, 
hedge-hopping tactics are Being 
developed for this tank-killing role. But 
helicopters are very vulnerable to ground 
fire, even from small arms. So, while the 
Army Air'Corps’s enthusiasm for turning 
its helicopters into self-defending gun 
buses ,as well as tank-killers is under¬ 
standable, and infectious and while 
experiments in this direction should be 
kept alive (with an eye more on the 
1980s than the 1970s), it would be wrong 
for the moment to pin too much hope, 
or money, on this development. 

Rather, the money should be directed 
towards surface weapons which can 
engage tanks beyond the range of the 
tank’s own guns. The RAF has already 
brouflfet into service "duster bombs" 
wi^^hgiteraying out bombf&a after 
th 9 HMp the ground, seek to destroy 


tanks in much the same way as grape- 
shot and shrapnel were once used against 
inianitry. This method appears to be*at 
least as effective as the use of napalm 
against tanks. But the real breakthrough 
will come if and when surface-to-surface 
rockets can engage tanks in their form- 
ing-up areas in the same way. Such a 
weapon system is certainly conceivable. 
Whether it is practical, and whether it 
will absorb too much money and man¬ 
power, only time will tell. But, if it does 
come towards, say, the end of this 
decade, a powerful weapon will be added 
to the defensive armoury and the king 
of the European battlefield, the tank, 
may find itself only a prince after all. 

Cannons for the infantry 

Tanks still need the infantry as much as 
the infantry needs them. But, to move 
anywhere on a European battlefield, the 
infantry must have the light protection 
afforded by armoured personnel carriers 
(APCs). Up to now the British have been 
surprisingly slow and reluctant to put a 
turret on their APCs and to aftn them 


with a machine gun or a light cannon. 
Their major allies—and the Russians— 
have been doing so for some time. Per¬ 
haps the British were waiting for the 
right gun. 

Now, after a comparatively short span 
of development, they have got it, in the 
Rarden. Using a 30 mm round of 
ammunition, this gun looks a certain 
winner, out-ranging and out-hitting any 
other in this category of infantry guns 
(though at the moment its ammunition 
makes it much more effective against 
vehicles than dug-in infantry). It will be 
fitted to the new Fox armoured cars and 
the present intention appears to be to fit 
it to about half of BAOR’s APCs (with 
the other half getting turreted instead 
of pinnacle-mounted and hence exposed 
machine guns). This will take some time 
and eventually it will mean that a new 
generation of APCs with a lower silhou¬ 
ette than the present ones will have to 
be produced ; but this, too, appears to 
be on its way in the shape of the Scor¬ 
pion series of armoured fighting vehicles 
(in the production of which the Belgians 
have recently decided to collaborate 
with the British). 

Among infantrymen, it is only fair to 
add, there are still a few who are 
sceptical about the value of arming 
APCs with a light cannon. First, they 
fear that it will add yet another burden 
of skill to the already over-worked 
infantry and thus make further inroads 
into the number df ordinary riflemen. 
Their second fear is that the APCs will 
be mishandled tactically and used as if 
they were light tanks. This fear looks to 
be unjustified. But it does drive home 
the point that the Rarden is not an anti¬ 
tank gun. It is designed simply to knock 
out APCs, light vehicles and, much more 
optimistically, low flying aircraft. 

Bridging the gap 

In the supporting arms, too, this story 
of new equipment is being maintained. 
In signalling, by adapting die principles 
of trunk-dialling to the military use of 
wireless in the field and by iniproving 
more conventional systems, die British 
have rvohfed a net of communications 
right down to battalions and regiments 
which is the envy of their allies. 
The British and Americans are 
now working joindy on the further 
refinement and development of these 
systems. It has to be hoped that this 
joint venture does not mil as others 
have ip die past. 

The engineers, too, have season for 
feeling happier. For pm km& BACK his 
had to put up with fhe Jfeqvy Girder 
Bridge (the immediate successor to .the 
Bailey) and a Heavy Ferry. How, for the 
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This vehicle is a bridge: the M2 amphibious rig 


wider river crossings, it is bringing into 
service the German M 2 amphibious 
bridge (which, in effect, is a vehicle that 
is driven into the water and then 
becomes part of a bridge). This means 
that, first, in deploying to make a 
crossing the engineers will be less open 
to attack than before and, second, the 
actual bridging operation will be much 
quicker. The M 2 amphibious rigs are 
costly. But, rightly, the British are going 
the whole hog and have placed a big 
order for them. For shorter gaps, BAOR 
will rely, in addition to its bridging 
tanks, on the British-designed Medium 
Girder Bridge, which, being made of a 
light alloy, is easy and quick to lay. So, 
not before time, BAOR will get bridging 
equipment comparable in speed and 
efficiency to that used by the Russians. 

Just as important as. bridging is the 
ability to lay anti-tank mines in large 
numbers quickly. The mechanical layer 
for the round, dish mines has been in 
service for many years. Now the 
British have developed a bar mine, which 
is more effective than the old dish mine 
and quicker to lay mechanically. It looks 
like a long, thin, shallow box. In its 
development there have been difficulties 
in making the fuses conform with safety 
regulations and it may well be quite 
some time before the bar mines come 
properly into service ; and, in any case, 
there are still laige stocks of the old dish 
mines around. 

Forward the guns 

With greater emphasis being placed 
upon the conventional phase of fighting 
in Europe, the artillery is coming, into 
its own again. Caught, as it were, 
between the big nuclear bangs and the 
small extra-European wars of infantry 
patrols and single pack-howitzer detach¬ 


ments, ordinary field gunnery has not 
had a very happy time of it in recent 
years. One sign of this to be found in 
BAOR is the fact that the good but 
light-calibre gun, the self-propelled 
105 mm Abbot, outranges the heavier, 
American 155 mm gun, with which 
BAOR’s medium batteries are equipped. 
The gunners have, in effect, had to 
make do. Now they can sense a tide 
flowing for them. 

Two currents in this tide are a 
replacement for the Honest John nuclear 
missiles and the possibility of some form 
of anti-tank missiles. The third is the 
joint Anglo-German development of a 
towed and self-propelled 155 mm gun 
(in which the Italians have now joined). 
If this development is successful—and 
at the moment it shows every sign of 
being so—there can be no doubt that 
BAOR will standardise all its artillery 
on this gun. Within the same time-span 
in this decade, it is also possible that 
through the further development of 
computers (following on the extremely 
successful introduction and further 
refinement of the FACE computer) the 
guns will be able to go for fire-for- 
effect without ranging rounds—the 
dream that has lured gunners on ever 
since they established indirect fire 
techniques. 

Before that happens, yet another 
major change will affect both the 
gunners in BAOR and the RAF in 
Germany. This is the replacement of the 
antiquated Bofors anti-aircraft guns, by 
Tigercat and Rapier missiles for use 
against low-flying aircraft. Supplemented 
by the hand-held Blowpipe anti-aircraft 
missiles, Rapier will appreciably improve 
air defences in northern Germany, 
especially when it is linked with radar 
so as to enable the missiles to engage 


targets m the dark or in poor visibility. 
But this qualitative' improvement will 
not in itself anything like negate Russia’s 
numerical superiority in aircraft, not 
least because die army does not have 
enough men to increase the number of 
anti-aircraft batteries in Germany. 

Finding the target 

The inability 41 to get the enemy’s air 
off its back ” is BAOR’s—and Nato's— 
major weakness on the central front. 
This points unmistakably to the need 
to improve night-fighting tactics and 
equipment. The beginnings can already 
be seen in the infra-red searchlights and 
detectors mounted on tanks. But the 
Russians have them too and there is 
still a good way to go. 

This, in turn, is linked with another, 
broader task for this decade. What is 
happening at present is that the hitting 
power and range of practically all 
weapons other than small arms are 
taking another jump forward. But for 
these weapons to be effective, targets 
have to be spotted (by night as well as 
by day) and accurately plotted. As the 
army puts it, the problem will be to 
“acquire” the targets. Hence, the new 
weapons will produce another round of 
development in radar, electronic equip¬ 
ment, laser beams and the like for 
surveillance and target acquisition pur¬ 
poses. And that, in turn, means that 
attention will have to be paid to jam¬ 
ming and other methods of electronic 
counter-warfare. Riding the bicycle of 
deterrence is an endless as well as a slow 
business. 

New engines of war 

Everything said in this article points to 
the growing sophistication and complica¬ 
tion of modem conventional war in 
Europe. Numerically inferior, BAOR 
and the other Nato armies must always 
seek to preserve the edge they have m 
the quality of their weapons. Fortunately 
for them, current trends in weapon 
technology are working more in favour 
of the defence than of the attack. But 
certain other consequences follow. 

The first relates to the defence indus¬ 
tries. Often, they are asked to work to 
the limit of modern technology. They 
therefore have the right to expect abso¬ 
lutely plain operational requirements 
from the services. They do not always 
get them. But, in their turn, they should 
not promise what they cannot deliver. 
There are too many ocamples in BAOR 
and the RAF Germany of various pieces 
of equipment which were not quite right 
when they first came into service to 
suggest that there is any cause for com- 
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placency. Persistent teething troubles 
produce nothing but jawache. 

The second moral is that there must 
be far more international co-operation 
in the design, development and produc¬ 
tion of weapons in western Europe. But 
that requires common tactical doctrines 
even more than a common strategic 
philosophy. So far, Nato’s Military Com¬ 
mittee has largely failed to impose that 
point on its member-allies. 

'Hurd, sophistication in modem war¬ 
fare is out-pacing the ability of short- 
service conscripts to handle the new 
weapons effectively. So, if the Nato allies 
are not willing to match the Warsaw 


pact armies and air forces in number 
(as, politically, they are not and as, 
strategically, they might be unwise even 
to try to do), they must seek to provide 
the right men for these new engines of 
war. That in itself is a signpost pointing 
towards volunteer, professional forces in 
western Europe. When Britain’s allies 
admire the quality of BAOR, as openly 
they do, they might consider taking the 
step forward from flattery—imitation. 
Then, of course, they would be faced 
with the most intractable problem of all: 
recruitment. BAOR has had a lot of 
experience, not all of it by any means 
happy, in that line too. 


The central blue 

Nothing in the whole range of weapons 
is so sophisticated, or so expensive, as 
the modem combat aircraft. Nowhere 
has the doctrine of flexible response 
caused such a violent upheaval as it 
has in the RAF Germany. Nowhere 
does the numerical superiority of the 
Russians cast such a shadow on military 
thinking as it does in the air. Nowhere, 
for these three reasons, does the debate 
rage hotter on what is the right tactical 
course to pursue. The natural centre 
of this debate is what planes, in what 
numbers, should be brought into service. 

The debate rises to its highest pitch 
within the RAF Germany. Not because 
of its size, for, at the moment, the RAF 
is the smallest contributor to the and 
Tactical Air Force (2 ATAF) which 
supports Northern Army Group. But 
because the RAF Germany, having as 
it were missed out in the i§6os, is faced, 
in successive phases, with a decade of 
re-equipment. That decade opened in 
June when the first two Rolls-Royce 
engined Phantoms flew into Germany. 

Up to that point the RAF Germany 


was showing its age, badly. Its principal 
component was four squadrons of 
Canberras (three for nuclear strike 
missions and one for reconnaissance). 
These were splendid planes in their day, 
but that day was in the 1950s. Then 
there were two squadrons of Hunters 
(for attack and recce missions), two 
squadrons of Lightnings (for air defence) 
and one squadron of Wessex helicopters 
(posted back to Britain with 6th Brigade 
and only now on the point of being 
returned to Germany). For a strategy of 
flexible response, which shifts the 
emphasis away from tactical nuclear 
strikes to conventional air support foF 
the ground forces, this deployment, in 
view of the age and performance of the 
aircraft, was a suicidal nonsense. 

It had to be scrapped. The Canberras 
and Hunters will go, being replaced by 
three squadrons of jump-jet Harriers 
(for close ground support), four squad¬ 
rons of Phantoms (initially for nuclear 
strike, conventional attack and recce 
missions) and two squadrons of 
Buccaneers (which, carrying Martel 


missiles, will largely concentrate upon 
a nuclear strike role). The two squadrons 
of Lightnings will be retained in an air 
defence role for die time being. It is 
costing over £3 million simply to adapt 
the airfields in northern Germany for 
the servicing of this new generation of 
aircraft. 

In addition, these airfields are to be 
provided over the next five years with 
hardened shelters for the aircraft (die 
Russians already have diem). The cost 
of these shelters will be borne by Nato 
but Saceur has sensibly decreed that 
Nato will stump up the money only if 
the national governments provide the 
airfields with their own integral air 
defence. This is why the air defence 
squadrons are now busily installing their 
Bloodhound missiles and Bofors guns 
(soon to be replaced by Rapier and 
Tigercat missiles) around the RAF air¬ 
fields in Germany—though only at the 
expense of air defence in Britain. 

By the middle of this decade, the 
Anglo-French Jaguars will take over 
from the Phantoms in the strike/attack 
role and the Phantoms will replace the 
Lightnings as air defence planes. The 
number of Jaguar operational squadrons 
in Germany and in Britain is now, under 
the Tory Government’s new dispensation, 
going to be bigger than was originally 
planned. Then will come the Anglo- 
German swing-wing multiple-role com¬ 
bat aircraft (MRCA) which, among 
other things, will replace the Buccaneers. 

This new deployment will add sub¬ 
stantially to the RAF’s contribution to 
the defence of the central front, not 
least through the highly effective 
“recce pods” of the Phantoms, in 
reconnaissance missions. The Harners 
have, for example, come through their 
concealment trials brilliantly (the num¬ 
ber of “ finds ” by recce planes being so 
low to be almost unbelievable) and now 
the RAF and the aimy are getting down 
to the essential business of command 
and control of these aircraft. The 
Phantoms constitute a less happy story 
A great number of airmen believe it 
would have been better and cheaper 
to buy these planes off the shelf from 
the Americans. Certainly, the RAF 
would then have got them into service 
quicker and at less cost. Despite 
the new engines, the British modifica¬ 
tions taken as a whole have not, 
apparently, improved the performance 
of the Phantoms rignificantiy and 
initially the British'designed electronic 
equipment was not giving the tune in 
service it should. But, to balance the 
argument, the Government had to set 
against the immediate claims of the 
RAF the longer-term need to keep 
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Officer careers far mew a nd women with degrees or professions! qu a McsHon a 

If you are a graduate or an undergraduate in any discipline, or if you are planning to go 
to University, the RAF would be interested to heat from you. 

As well as receiving Direct Entry Graduates to its officer ranks, the RAF is now spon¬ 
soring nearly 400 men on degree courses at some 70 Universities, Polytechnics and Colleges 
throughout the United Kingdom. It is planned, in the next few years, to increase this figure to 
about 800. , 

The RAF is a major employer of graduates; and has vacancies for 250 a year. 


How dots the RAF recognise degrees, 
degree-level qualifications and 
practical, professional experience? 

By the award of extra seniority, which 
carries with it faster promotion through 
the junior ranks and, in consequence, 
higher pay. 

It is also expected that about 8o 6 <, of 
graduates will be promoted to senior rank 
at a stage which will qualify them for 
‘Career Stream* employment, which 
leads to the highest ranks in the Service. 
The military salary: bow does it work out? 
Here are three examples of officers* 
incomes: * 

Age 24. Logistics specialist. Flight 
Lieutenant, stationed in Scotland. 

^Squadron Leader, 
stationed in Germany. £3,468 p.a. 
plusoverseas allowances. 

Age 55. Engineer, Wing Commander, 
two children at boarding school, 
stationed in London. £4,0890^, plus 
£669 (net) boarding school allowance. 

What are the entry opportunities open 
to graduates? 

There is a scheme for graduates called 
Direct Entry which would give you an 
immedistfecommisnonwith 
Jfyou have already taken your degree you 
can apply at once. If you are planning to 
take your degree within twelve months, 
there is a system of Provisional Selection 
which can ‘book your place* as 4 Direct 
Entry Graduate. 

W® Urn RAF sponsor undergraduates 
through University ? 

Yes. This is called the University 
Cadetship scheme. It is open to women as 
well as men. When your cadetship comes 
into effect you are paid as an RAF officer 



and you become a member of a 
University Air Squadron (where pilots 
receive preliminary flying tiaining) 
Otherwise, you live the noi mal 
undergraduate lrfe 

A University Qidetship is worth £1,059 a 
year (£566 pay, plus £493 educational 
grant). The Ministry of Defence also pays 
tuition and examination fees 
For men, a University Cadetship can 
cover the whole period of a degree course. 
Yoy ean apply when you make your 
UCGA application, or at any time after 
that. For women, University 
Cadetships cover only the final year at 
University ; you should apply early in 
your penultimate year. 

What Is the Selection Process for 
commissioning hi Hie RAF? 

You go to the Officers and Aircrew 
Selection Centre at Biggin Hill, in Kent. 
This will not commit you m any way. 
The process takes about three 
days, to allow you time 
to give a true impression 
of yourself. It is objective 
and very thorough. 

How do I find out more? 
Send for the special pull-out 
RAF feature, just reprinted 
from The Times Situational 
Supplement. It expljtins the 
new career structure, and gives 
a full, dimimstantial account of 
the work thtt you might do- 
flying or 4 n 8 k grtHUlg. 

If you are enquiring on your own, behalf, 
it would be helpfiiOf ycu could State your 
present or Opected 
ncatiom Hie address is 
Group Captain E. Batchelar.KAF, Adsstnl 
House (775 VHI), London WC 1 X 8 RU. 
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Every single military 
and civil airfield 
in the world is known, 
and targeted 
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British industry in this business of tech¬ 
nological development and innovation. 

Nevertheless, despite the occasional 
grumble, the RAF Germany is far 
happier than it has been for some yean 
past. Moreover, as it can now be seen 
to have a more direct role to play in 
support.of the ground troops, and to 
have a much greater ability to do so, 
its relationships with the army have 
taken a decided turn for the better. 
This has also had something to do with 
the personalities of the men at the top— 
Sir Desmond Fitzpatrick, who com¬ 
manded BAOR and Northern Army 
Group, and Sir Christopher Foxley- 
Norns, who commanded the RAF 
Germany and 2 ATAF. Both of them 
are now moving on to higher things, 
with an infantryman. Sir Peter Hunt, 
taking over from the cavalryman, Sir 
Desmond, and an ex-bomber pilot, Air 
Marshal Harold Martin, from Sir 
Christopher. 

Both the army and the RAF are, of 
course, fully aware how heavily they 
would be out-matched in the air if it 
ever came to a battle. At the best, the 
RAF and other allied air forces in day¬ 
time, would have only fleeting, local 
opportunities to operate immediately 
above the battlefield (which serves to 
underline the importance attached to the 
introduction of the Harriers and Jaguars 
operating in close support and close inter¬ 
diction roles). There are just not enough 
planes to go round. 

One solution, favoured by some, 
would simply be to build up the number 
of squadrons, equipping them with 
c heaper, lower-performance aircraft 
which would be almost entirely confined 
to the battlefield and its immediate 
vicinity. But, apart from the question of 
money, where are the men to pilot, to 
navigate and to service such a large 
number of planes to come from ? 

Another solution is to accept numerical 
inferiority as a given, immovable fact 
and to design a high-performance and 
expensive two-seater aircraft which can 
be used in a large number of roles— 
reconnaissance, nuclear strike, conven¬ 
tional attack and air defence—at night 
as well as by day and in all kinds of 
weather. This, to a large extent, is the 
philosophy behind the MRGA. But it 
will be brought into service with such 
close-support aircraft as the Hander and 
the Jaguar and their possible successors, 
the intention being to maintain a proper 
mix of aircraft and not to rely on the 
versatility of the MRGA alone. 

For the moment, after the tribulations 

the F hi, the idea that a swing-wing 
plane can fulfil so many roles is an 
unproven assumption. Moreover, it is 



Out of the past ; tha Canberra 



Phantom 



Harrier 



Jaguar 



Into tha future: tha MRCA 


becoming increasingly dear that, funda¬ 
mentally, the MRCA is being designed 
to accord with the RAF's cherished 
doctrine of airfield strikes and other 
foxms of interdiction beyond the battle¬ 
field in all sorts of weather conditions. 
This, of course, is what will help to make 
the MRCA so costly, because of the 
sheer complexity of electronic equipment 
it will have to carry. 

As in the tactical nuclear phase of 
any European war the responsibility for 
delivering tac-nukes would fall largely 
on the air forces, the decision to go, 
above all else, for comparatively long- 
ranging penetration was probably 
unavoidable. But it has certainly been 
compounded by the RAF's belief thait, 
in conditions of air inferiority over the 
battlefield, an essential way of supporting 
the army is to strike by conventional 
bombs and missiles at airfields particu¬ 
larly but also at tank and troop con¬ 
centrations and the like well behind the 
immediate battle. To clobber the 
enemy’s air forces before they can get 
into the sky appears to be as much the 
RAF’s aim as Israel’s. 

Senior officers in BAOR loyally sup¬ 
port the RAF in this view and that by 
no means can be attributed to inter¬ 
service brain-washing. The real sceptics 
are to be found in Germany rather than 
in Britain. Historically, this difference in 
attitude can be traced back as least as 
far as the Battle of Britain. Then the 
Luftwaffe saw its plan to knock out 
British airfields frustrated ; but the RAF 
is conscious of how close a run thing it 
really was. The Luftwaffe notes the 
failure, the RAF the near-success. 

It is, however, today or rather the 
late 1970s, when the MRCA should be 
in service, which matter. As one looks 
forward, the difficulties associated with 
tactics of airfield strikes and interdiction 
begin «to become more apparent. First, 
air defences against low-flying aircraft 
(as exemplified in the Rapier missiles) 
are being improved, just as the air 
defences against high-flying aircraft have 
already been improved. In its penetra¬ 
tion role the MRCA would have to fly 
low to get below the radar screens. 

Second, there will be some attempt 
by at least the Americans and the 
Russians (though not apparently in a 
separate development by the west 
Europeans, as the RAF would have liked) 
to close the radar gap in their defences 
against low-flying aircraft. This will 
presumably take the form of an airborne 
early warning system, associated with a 
flock of fighters armed with a new 
generation of homing air-to-air missiles. 
The latter are already coming into 
service and the real technical problem 
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Aerial reconnaissance the same airfield taken at different heights by, from left to right, camera, infra-red line-scan and sideways-looking 
radar. 


will be to clear the airborne radars of 
14 ground clutter ” so thait the trace of a 
low-flying aircraft can be accurately 
plotted. Hence, any aircraft seeking out 
targets well beyond the battlefield 
requires a very high degree of sophistica¬ 
tion : it is with this in mind that the 
MRCA and its equipment are being 
designed. 

On both these counts, the present 
state of the art is such that it is a fair 
guess that in this decade at least enough 
low-flying aircraft, particularly those 
capable of operating at night and in bad 
weather, would reach their targets as to 
make the tactic of penetration credible. 
But this raises the third point : even if 
the aircraft can still get to the target will 
they find anything worthwhile to hit ? 
By definition, a limited number of planes 
means a limited number of strikes by 
bombs and missiles. Already, the Russians 
have provided their aircraft with hard¬ 
ened shelters and, by designing their air¬ 
craft to operate off treated grass, they 
have secured some measure of dispersal. 
So methods are being developed, such 
as the cluster bomb, to aim the attacks 
more at the airfields themselves than at 
individual aircraft. But then, like the 
allies, the Russians may well try to secure 
an even greater measure of dispersal and 
concealment through the use of short 
take-off techniques. Airfield attacks 
may be all very well for the time being, 
with miles of concrete runways and the 
clutter of airfield buildings. But what 
will be left to hit later on—radar dishes 
and aerials and nothing else ? 

The argument thus comes full circle : 
perhaps, after all, the solution does lie 
in a small number of aircraft for recon¬ 
naissance and for hitting vital targets, 
either by conventional or nuclear 
weapons, well behind the battlefields and 
a,good nun^r of cheaper aircraft which 
can hit opposing ground forces as 
they cohcmtrate for a conventional 
assault. This certainly seems to be the 
view which is informing the blend of 


aircraft that the RAF will be deploying 
in Germany in this decade. 

Looking beyond the MRCA, the argu¬ 
ments about the proper mix of aircraft 
(and/or missiles ?) will still be relevant 
in the 1980s. By then, some airmen 
hope, electronic equipment will be a 
mighty sight cheaper than it is now. 


But when it comes to aircraft that story 
of cheaper pie in the sky tomorrow has 
a familiar, ominous ring about it. In the 
meantime, the MRCA is a vital element 
in air tactics. So, for better or worse, 
the RAF and the German air force in 
the late 1970s will be coming in on a 
swing-wing and a prayer. 


Down Marlborough Road 


An army or an air fence does not live 
by war, or (training for it, alone. For 
BAOR, the deterrent function means 
peacetime, garrison soldiering. The 
thought of war is never, of course, far 
away. After dinner, for instance, some 
senior officers will invite their guests to 
play (three-dimensional, four-layered 
noughts and crosses: it contains the 
simpler elements of war-gaming. But, 
inevitably, much of the army’s time is 
spent in housekeeping and administra¬ 
tion. 

This is a married, marrying army. 
Hence, its biggest concern in peacetime 
is with quarters. The accommodation 
for married families is good. So are the 
schooling, hopping, hospital and recrea¬ 
tional facilities (though here, it is worth 
noting, the modem soldier prefers and 
is encouraged to take part in such indi¬ 
vidual pursuits as skiing or sailing rather 
than, say, organised athletic meetings). 
As one drives down Marlborough Road 
or turns up Oxford Walk, it might 
almost be Aldershot. But it never will 
be, quite. It is not, in fact, the standards 
of amenity, nor the need to get by in a 
strange land in a strange language, 
which irks the serviceman. Rather, it is 
the simple doubt whether he can bring 
his home abroad with him by getting a 
quarter or a hiring for his family. 

There are not enough quarters. 
Throughout the area of 1st British 
Corps, about 15 per cent of the married 


personnel are unhoused. (Much the 
same statistics apply to the RAF Ger¬ 
many as well.) This estimate is based 
simply on those who are entitled to a 
quarter and who have applied for one. 
Many do not apply because they know 
they stand no chance of getting a house. 
So 15 per cent is an under-estimate. 
The shortage, inevitably, bears hardest 
on junior officers and rankers. Some 
seek private accommodation, not 
always of an adequate standard. The 
quarters and hirings are scattered, so that 
a good number of men have to com¬ 
mute (to parade (and, where they are in 
privately hired accommodation, they get 
no official transport to help them). 

Some new quarters are being built, 
but the programme Stretches over a 
number of years. Others are being (taken 
over from the Canadians, so as to ease 
•the problem created by the return of 
6th Brigade. Eventually, it is hoped, that 
the shortage will be cut down to around 
9*per cent. That looks better. But it 
still means that nearly one in ten 
married men will remain unhoused, with 
their families back in Britain, This, in 
turn, could well affect recruiting and 
re-enlidtment. 

Sites and builders are difficult to 
obtain. But, as always, the real problem 
is money. Everyone, from top to bottom, 
in BAOR argues that the Government 
should provide more money for quarters* 
And, indeed, if it is to recruit the army 
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Plessey is firmly entrenched in the field of 
defence electronics because it commands 
the necessary resources of powerful 
technology and technical manpower. 

Plessey defence systems are in service 
at sea, in the air and on land — 
performing a multitude of roles. 

At sea—surveillance and weapon 


control radars and displays; Action 
Information Organisation systems; 
shipborne satellite terminals; IFF; 
sonars; mine-hunting systems; 
communications systems; complete 
electronics refits. 

In the air—UHF/VHF communic¬ 
ations ; IFF transponders and in¬ 
terrogators; weapon control systems. 


On land—fixed or transportable 
tactical air control systems; 
automated data processing and 
display systems; military meteoro¬ 
logical systems; ground-to-ground 
and ground-to-air radio communic¬ 
ations; gun sound-ranging systems; 
antenna systems; man-pack and 
fighting vehicle radios. 



PLESSEY ELECTRONICS 


The Plessey Company Limited, Electronics Group, Surrey House, Temple Place, London, W.Ga, England. 
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up to full strength, the Government will Yeft, however good the barracks and from (the bar through 4 he guard-room to 
have to revise its ideas. Today, its ideas quarters are, garrison duty and the end- eventual dischaige. But they are the 
are based on an anachronism, with its less mill of training can be tedious, exceptions. For diem, there is no pro¬ 
estimates for the provision of quarters Particularly abroad, it can create^XRg- motion either this side or that side of 
fixed on the assumption that only a gerated dissatisfactions and tension*. In the ocean. 

quarter of the junior ranks will be fact, the crime rate in BAOR is no It is, therefore, worth asking why the 

married. That was true some years ago. higher than in Britain, once the motor- whole tone of the British army (as so 

It is not true today and, indeed, at the ing offences handed over by the Ger- clcariy exemplified in BAOR) has 
moment another statistical survey is mans to die military authorities are left improved so significantly since those 
bfcing carried out. Inevitably, such sur- out of account. Nevertheless, it is freely dieary years immediately after the war. 
veys have to take account of the world- admitted that there is too much drink- The switch-over to professionalism has 
wide circumstances of the army. But, ing and too much drunkenness in had a lot to do with it: with long- 
despite all die statistics on which the B AOR, especially among the young, service soldiers, there is much less chura- 
vanous calculations are made, the fact unmarried soldiers. This is no new prob- ing within the battalions and regiments, 
remains that BAOR is the worst case lem for any army. But, in its acutest Through the proliferation of instruc- 
in the sense that more servicemen would form, BAOR is faced with the task of tional schools and courses, profession- 
choose to have dieir families with them reconciling the problems of unmarried ^)i«rp has produced an army which in a 
in Germany than on more distant, pos- soldiers (best dealt with not by 41 bull ” military sense is certainly the best 
sibly less agreeable, stations elsewhere, but by realistic training exercises) with educated and probably the best trained 
The government assumes that 10 per 'those of the married men (who, quite that Britain has ever put in the field, 
cent of the married junior ranks will not naturally, want to get off parade early Professionalism has also sharpened the 
bring their families with them. Expen- and back to their families). competitive edge: command of a baitta- 

ence in BAOR suggests 'that, in fact, * Then there are the young wives lion or a regiment is now dearly won. 

only 2^ per cent wirii to serve out there themselves, many of 'them out of their The rundown in numbers has sharpened 

unaccompanied. Deterrence in Germany own country and away from their mums that edge still more: there are far fewer 
implies domesticity. To ensure the first, f or (the first 'time. Often they fed dis- good jobs around, though, at the 
the Government cannot ignore the oriented. The Colonel’s lady and Judy moment, the top end of the pyramid of 
second. The present Government seems O’Grady may be sisters under their the Army List still looks somewhat top- 
to be aware of this and does not appear skins but, when a battalion goes off to heavy until, retirement takes its natural 
to be including married quarters in Ulster for four months, the Colonel’s toll. 

Germany in die list of suggested long- lady has a big welfare job on her hands The selective process begins early. The 
term economies on defence announced with .the Judy O’Gradys who have been traditional alternation between staff and 
recently in its white paper. left behind. The way to make the men command duties keeps the pressure on. 

Quarters are not the only domestic and their wives and children feel more And, as a whole, the best men do rise 
problem. Another is ^ the barracks them- at ease, it is often argued in 'BAOR, is to the top. None of them at the 
selves. A few are “Kaiser” barracks to bring home to them in some form of moment is just a Whitehall warrior, 
built before 1914. But most of the troops relayed television from Britain. The fo r the series of wars in which Britain 
live in 44 Hitler ” barracks built in the American forces in Germany already do has been engaged in the past 25 years 
1 93 os - Others are in what are called 90 and the guesstimate is that it would has tested the servicemen, at every level, 

44 Ophumane ” barracks—huts which, cost Britain £1 million to follow suit. It in command and obedience where it 
were built quickly in 1952 at the tinui might well be worth the cost. matters most, in combat. This is where 

of the sudden reinforcement of BAOR j, t would be fake, however to end this the real winnowing has occurred. This 
following the outbreak of the Korean article upon the peacetime appearance of is what gives BAOR and the rest of the 
war in Operation Humane (hence, BAOR simply with a plea for a few British army a patina of skill and experi- 
JP a typically army fashion, mQ re home comforts. Rather, one must ence which few other armies can match. 

Ophumane ). m which the aim was look at the men themselves. Senior, If the Russians ever were to come, some 
to get the men into decent accommoda- ra ther stuffy majors looking after, say, in BAOR like to brag, they' would much 
tion before the bad weather set m But lt fo e regimental sports are still to be prefer to cut round the flanks of I9t 
that was nearly 20 years ago. And, in found. So, too, are junior staff officers British Corps rather than engage it 
fact, the -average standard of barrack going through the paper-shuffling head-on. That is not an empty boast, 
accommodation is below that Britain, motions. So, too, in the ranks are there It has the look of a rational, military 
where there has been a substantial spate disgruntled misfits making their way calculation, 
of rebuilding m> recent years. Many m 
BAOR therefore see the need for a 
rebuilding programme in Germany, 

ZfizssxxsA'ZZi Soldiers who do not fight 

tional case for saying that this pro¬ 
gramme should be got under way, for a So far the combination of the nuclear the shifting world of international 
resiting of the barracks would make the deterrent and allied forces in west politics, it has become to be treated by 
concentration of the British brigades for Germany has kept the peace and pre- most as an immutable fact. Security 
war all that much easier. The Govern- served the political status quo in Europe has become a topic for a minority of 
ment has already indicated that there for over a quarter of a century. In vieiv specialists. 

may well be cuts or postponements in of Europe's earlier history, that in itself Yet at no time since the creation of 
the long-term barrack-building pro- is an extraordinary achievement. Just as Nato would its armies have been capable 
gramme, but here apparently it is the British have done with BAOR, the of defeating a massed, heavily reinforced 
thinking 'much more in terms of Britain Europeans have come to take this invasion by the armies and air forces of 
VSehnany. achievement too much for granted. In the Warsaw Pact countries. What has 
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deterred and still deters such an invasion 
is the existence of nuclear weapons : the 
political prize has never seemed to be 
worth the destructive risk. More than 
once, this method of defending western 
Europe has been described as immoral 
and incredible. The Only answer to that 
is to say that so far it has worked. And, 
because it has worked, western 'Europe 
will not be prepared to adopt another 
method, by matching the power of the 
armed forces of the Warsaw Pact coun¬ 
tries with equivalent forces of its own. 

Against a deliberate, massively rein¬ 
forced attack the Nato armies and air 
forces could not hope to delay the 
invaders for more than a few days. In 
such circumstances, the Nato forces are 
there to demonstrate that such an 
invasion would not simply be a military 
promenade. In their present strength, 
they demonstrate just that. But on 
Liddell Hart’s ratio—that the attack 
must be three times as strong as the 
defence to ensure success—these forces 
are capable of dealing with a surprise, 
unreinforced thrust from the east unless 
the surprise were so complete that 
the Nato forces had no time to deploy 
into their battle positions. The complete 
absence of any military, let alone politi¬ 
cal, warning time is improbable in the 
extreme. So, as they are constituted at 
the moment, Nato’s forces on the central 
front could seal off a surprise raid or 
an accidental overspill of Russian forces. 

It is impossible to fix with any great 
accuracy the minimum number of Nato 
divisions which would make this part of 
the deterrent as credible as it is now, 
not least because .of the almost certain 
but unpredictable shifts in political cir¬ 
cumstances. But, granted other changes 
which will be discussed later, the number 
is probably smaller than the present paper 
strength of 22 divisions (equivalent in 
reality to about 20) on the central front. 

What faces western Europe in this 
decade is not the prospect that there will 
be the political will (or, for that matter, 
the strategic necessity) to increase the 
number of those divisions but the virtual 
certainty that their number will be 
eroded. The Russians and the west Ger¬ 
mans have now signed their non-aggres¬ 
sion treaty. Conscription is growing 
in unpopularity in west Germany.* 
French divisions remain in Germany, but 
are not part of Nato. Many Americans 
would like to end the draft—it may, 
ndeed, end in die middle of 1973— 
and, beginning a year or so from now, 
he American Administration may. pos¬ 
sibly cut back the number of troops it 
tetions in Germany. The Canadians and 
he Belgians have already reduce^ *be 
°rces they maintain there. Western 



Honest John ; the other line of defence 


Europe is letting its defences slip without 
actively discussing what military means 
could be devised to maintain the present 
force of the deterrent with a smaller 
number of men in uniform. 

The answer lies at hand. As has been 
argued in these columns before, it lies 
in accepting the tide making for pro¬ 
fessional armed forces and swimming 
with it, by establishing highly mechan¬ 
ised, lavishly equipped professional 
armies and air forces for Europe plus, 
for the time being, a conscript citizen 
militia in Germany for local area defence. 

This survey may help to suggest what 
other nations in western Europe would 
be likely to get and what problems they 
would encounter if they followed 
Britain's example. The most important 
thing they would get is the professional 
competence and high standards of train¬ 
ing that the growing sophistication of 
modem weapons requires. The next most 
important benefit is the probability 
that with professional forces the western 
European nations would find it easier to 
establish common tactical doctrines and 
hence to agree on common weapon pro¬ 
curement policies. 

They would face a crop of problems 
too. The most significant is a legacy of 
the past : continued inferiority in the 
ttir. As an earlier article showed, there 
is no short, sharp answer to this (though 
the ability of militia forces to act in 
small, blocking “ counter-penetration ,v 
groups would certainly help to dissipate 
the opposition’s air resources). Then, 
possibly in an even more acute form 
than nbw, western Europe would be 
faced with the decision of where the real 


weight of development money in weapon 
technology should be placed. Experience 
in BAOR suggests it should go on all 
forms of anti-tank weapons (especially 
the longer-ranging ones), anti-aircraft 
weapons (particularly of the lighter, 
simpler kind) and taiget acquisition 
equipment (for basically Nato’s armies 
would have to move and to fight 
largely by night). On a more domestic 
level, professional soldiers and airmen 
cannot be denied a life with their 
families (as short-service conscripts 
largely are). As the example of BAOR 
shows, this involves the lavish provision 
of housing. 

The greatest task of all would, of 
course, be to recruit long-service, volun¬ 
teer forces up to their full strength. What 
the present British Government does in 
this respect with the army will have a 
considerable influence on the judgment 
of its Nato allies about how far any move 
away from conscription is feasible. Here, 
the Government is undoubtedly display¬ 
ing admirable intentions. But the proof 
of the pudding is in the eating. If the 
money is not made available, will enough 
men join up ? Probably not. Recruiting 
is a matter of pay and working condi¬ 
tions. It also requires, as Lord Carring¬ 
ton and the cabinet recognise, the foster¬ 
ing of a climate of opinion favourable 
to the armed forces. More broadly still, 
it is also a matter of public attitudes. 
Britain will be doing itself and its Nato 
allies a disservice if it treats BAOR and 
the RAF Germany, as somehow remote 
and separate from its society. They are 
not, these soldiers and airmen who do 
not fight. But it is so easy to half-forget 
them. 



But deterrence begins here 


XXIV 
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In three more years well 
have been in the army 
long enough for a medal. 


You have to do 18 years to get a Long Service and Good 
Conduct medal. We've done a good 15. 

Since 1955, we’ve been supplying the M.O.D. with Pye 
Radiotelephones. They’re the most reliable and rugged means 
of split-second contact between people otherwise out of touch 
with each other. 

That’s why the army have been calling on us so long - in 
tanks, lorries, gun-carriers, motorcycles, all types of military 
vehicles. They know there's no substitute for Pye. ' 

We just hope that in 1973 they’ll remember our medal. 

„For full .details about Pye Radiotelephones, please contact: 
Pye Telecommunications Ltd., Dept. 43, 

Newmarket Road, Cambridge CB5 8PD. 

Telex: 81166. 



Rely on Pye-ift professional 
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Makes impossible missions 

possible. 



Infantrymen can take on impossible 
missions when they have the means of 
transportation. The proven technology of 
STOL aircraft is a vital asset fpr them. 
Operations are no place for trial and error. 

Today, there’s some confusion about the 
new planes on or off the drawing board. 

The proven reliability of STOL and 
the assessment of what’s going tp happen 
in the 70 s underscore the long- term 
value of the Series 300 Twin Otter 
STOL aircraft. 

It can land 19 combat-equipped men on 
any 1,000 feet of level surface from a 
ploughed field to a mountain plateau. Or, 
it can drop 14 paratroops to the right spot 
at the right time and follow up with supply 
drops. A Twin Otter converts from troop 
carrier to a 5 , 300 -lb. payload cargo plane 
in 15 minutes. For special missions, it can 
carry cargo pods. 

The Twin Otter is powered by PT 6 A -27 . 
engines or optional PT 6 A -29 for hot 


and high operations. It cruises at 200 
m.p.h., at 10,000 feet. 

Ruggedly constructed and easily 
maintained, it has a proven record of 
performance in a variety of roles. 

Among its many roles are photo 
reconnaissance, ambulance service, search 
and rescue and radar picket. 

For the impossible mission, it’s the 
can-do Twin Otter with proven 
technology. 


STOL / Twin Otter 

The de Havilland Aircraft of Canada 
Limited, Downsview, Ontario 
World Leaders in STOL 
A Hawker Siddeley Company 
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The Unit Load concept has proved its value to thousands of manufacturers, carriers and consignees all 
over the world. Independent of complicated or expensive equipment, independent of specialised labour 
and complex transport systems, The Unit Load can be moved economically by land, sea or air. Most kinds 
of goods can be unitized (either on skids or bundled), from timber to gold ingots. There are substantial 
savings in The Unit Load. 

The Unit Load Council offers authoritative advice and information about every aspect of unitization. The council represents many 
of Europe's major shipping and transport firms, and draws upon the knowledge of transport experts all over Europe. For further 
information, please write to: 


< 9 > 


14 Aslakvelen, Oslo 7, Norway. 


MEMBERS: ALIBERIA-NEPTUN-V.8.N.A. CONCORDIA LINE. FINNUNES. FRED. OLSEN LINES. INDEPENDENT GULF LINE. 



LANCING 











4|TVL SAA7600/tni 
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Our. 
service 


London 



The welcome on a Ghana Airways 
flight is traditional. As you step into the 
plane you feel as relaxed as though you were 
at home. 

Those small extra attentions lavished 
on our passengers by the warm and friendly 
Ghanaian hostesses make all the difference 
to your flight. 

When this quality and service is 
added to the smooth, effortless luxury of a 
V CIO, the 6J hour journey from London to 
Accra passes with surprising speed. 

Good connecting flights from Accra 



In a88oriatwn with B.O.A.C. 


For full aB|MnprtioB contact your travel agent or 
Ghana Old Bond Street, London, W.l. 



[ (oimmisi 


Brief 

Books 



The series of 28-page illustrated booklets looks at some current world 
problems, isolating the real issues and giving indispensable back¬ 
ground information so easily lost sight of. The booklets are illustrated 
with maps, charts and photographs wherever appropriate and give 
some basic statistics. There is also a short bibliography. 

The Brief Book box The first fifteen titles are packaged in an 
attractive black slip-case (see illustration), printed in two colours. 
The booklets cover the following topicsVietnam, Europe, 
devaluation, communications, race relations. China, Canada, gold, 
road safety, trade unions, technological forecasting, life assurance, 
taxation, communism, and the Middle East. A number of the earlier 
titles have been revised and up-dated. Further titles are listed in the 
coupon. 

Rates (including postage): The Brief Book box, inland and surface 
mail 45/-,airmail 75/- (US$9) Single titles4/-each, airmail 6/- (75c). 


Please send me The Economist Brief Book box (Briefs 1 to 15) □ 
Also send me the following Briefs: 


16: Student revolt 
17: The Common Market 
18: Prisons 
19: Education (Dec) 

20: Ideologies 
21: Management 


22: Election 1970 _ 1 

(July) - 

23: Defence (Oot) - 

24: Greece (Dec)| - 

and the next 
6 booklets - 


Name 


Address 


I enclose a cheque/postal order for 
(please enclose payment) 

The Economist The Publications Department. 26 St. James's 
Street. London SW1 Te/epAon* .01-930 6155 Te/ex; 24344 
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r May I introduce-him and me- 
umm-us?Anyway we’re SIA’s Expertise. 
Would you like to say a few 
words on what we do? 


Certainly. 

We help people solve problems 
'-me re usually aided and-abetted by S/A’ 
Hardware and Software. 

Managers and planners consult us, 
engineers and scientists involve us, 
and computer people work with us. 


Yes, but tell them about 
our depot location, vehicle routing, 
r t* scheduling and optimisation expertise. 
Tell them all about the models we build to help 
1 managers plan more accurately and take 
the best possible decisions. 


Yes, and our aids to 
scientific marketing-by helping 
with survey analysis, segmentation 
and forecasting. 


But once I start that I’ll havctogo* 
on about our traffic planning expertise- 
1 t0 help with ncic road systems. 

Our stress and structural analysis, 
plotting and contouring services for 
civil engineers. Our numerical 
control postprocessors. Pipestressing. 
^Simulation-both discrete and continuous 
-and so on... 


r Then we mustn’t forget 

Telecomputing, Business Data 
Processing, Contract Programming, 
Project Consultancy, 
Education and Training. 


In fact you could just 
say that besides the two 

of us there are more than fifty . , 

consultants, analysts and programmers 

S, -all here to help clients. / Or-just ask cveiyone to ring 

t Bill M usker at or -730 4 5 44. 
He ll tell them all about our Expertise. 
Or they could write to him at 
SI A Limited, 23 Lower Belgrave St. 
London S.W.r. 


SIA is a member of Metra International 
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Commonwealth and common 
market: the Issues 



The Commonwealth's protector Rippon; 

New Zealand's lobbier-in-chief deputy Prime Minister Marshall 


When Britain tried to get 
into the common market in 
1962-63, its negotiator Mr 
Edward Heath constantly ran 
foul of the Commonwealth. 
Canada even made a fuss 
about the danger of lost 
Commonwealth preferences 
for its exports of files, rasps 
and ecclesiastical vestments. 
Opinion in Britain nowadays 
is not so easily agitated by 
threats to the Commonwealth. 
Wartime memories of the 
Commonwealth have faded. 
Above all, trade links are less 
close than they were. 

Britain’s own trade has 
grown faster With the common 
market than with anywhere 
else (70% in real terms between 
1958 and 1969) as the top 
chart shows. Trade with the 
Commonwealth has stagnated. 
And year by year the Com¬ 
monwealth’s interest in the 
sluggish British market has 
slackened (despite Common¬ 
wealth preferences on tariffs 
and generous quotas). 

Faster growing outlets like 
Japan and the United States 
(see middle chart), have taken 
an expanding share of the 
Commonwealth countries’ 
trade. By the time Britain has 
transferred fully to the rules 
aind common tariffs of the Six 
in, say, January, 1978, a full 
16 years will have passed since 
the Commonwealth countries 
were given formal notice that 
Britain intended! to seek mem¬ 
bership of the EEC. But three 
major problems (Now Zealand, 
Commonwealth sugar and 
Hongkong) still survive from 
earlier negotiations with the 
Six; and the first two of them 
are readily conceded as 
possible trouble spots by the 
Six. 

New Zealand is a wealthy 
place; its 2.8 mn people have 
one of the higher average per¬ 
sonal incomes in the world, 
as common market politicians 
are not slow to point out. But 
New .Zealand’s high standard 
of Uytfng depends on two 
on imports of capital 


to build up its manufacturing 
industry; and on a pheno¬ 
menal 43% of farm gross 
national product being earned 
by farming exports. The make¬ 
up of New Zealand’s total 
exports has changed over the 
years (see bottom chart). But 
the figures reflect both a con¬ 
scious though weak effort by 
New Zealand to geit out of 
unwanted wool and butter and 
into meat, and also difficult 
markets for wool itself. British 
entry into the common market 
will not add to New Zealand’s 
problems with wool; there is 
no EEC tariff against wool. 
But the import levies imposed 
by the Six’s common farm 
policy spell trouble for New 
Zealand’s butter and oheese. 
Some 40% of Britain’s butter 
comes from New Zealand, in 
contrast to the Six whose high, 
protected prices create surplus 
production of butter every 
year. Virtually all of New 
Zealand’s dairy exports go to 
Britain. 

Special deal 

Britain has asked that New 
Zealand be given a special 
deal to protect this market. 
It suggests that during Britain’s 
own transition period New 
Zealand be allowed to export 
to the community under a 
special levy nearly 5 mn metric 
tons a year of milk products 
(equal to its present butter 
and cheese imports into 
Britain). One year before the 
transition period is up, says 
Britain, the arrangement 
should be reviewed!. 

To this, the EEC's reply Has 
been hesitant. The reason is 
that nobody in Brussels dares 
to forecast what might happen 
when Britain, Denmark, Nor¬ 
way and Ireland are members 
of the EEC. Together with 
France they might vote the 
price of butter downwards. 
Otherwise, as Britain’s butter 

g rice rises, to* the EEC level, 
ritish consumption would fall. 
High consumption would allow 


room in Britain for both New 
Zealand butter and! the EEC’s 
present butter surplus, although 
outsiders like Australia would 
be cut out. But to talk too soon 
of lowering the EEC butter 
price would produce uproar 
among EEC fanners. 

Instead the commission has 
to show the Six governments 
it is being stern. It objects to 
the “ permanent ” look of 
Britain’s proposal. It suggests 
that New Zealand’s cheese 
^exports to Britain be phased 
out altogether and that 
butter exports be considerably 
reduced during the transition 
period in return for the contra¬ 
dictory—but typically Brussels 
—inducement of allowing New 
Zealand a higher price on what 
little butter it may still sell 
(perhaps by charging a lower 
import levy on it). When the 
transition period is over, the 
EEC would call a world butter 
conference (which New Zea¬ 
land has long wanted), a sug¬ 
gestion that offers scope for 
compromise. One thing that 
has prevented New Zealand 
diversifying its butter markets 
has been the constant dumping 
of butter at knockdown prices 
by the Six. There is no problem 
yet over New Zealand’s mutton 
and lamb exports. The com¬ 
mon market does not eat much 
of either and so far has not 
included “ sheepmeat ” in its 
protected farming policy. 
However France keeps threat¬ 
ening to get it put in, and 
may yet succeed. 

The table at the foot of 
the next page shows the prob¬ 
lem of British entry for 
Commonwealth growers of 
sugar. Again, Britain has a 
large deficit which it satisfies 
mostly by imports from small 
Commonwealth countries 
(Mauritius*and the Caribbean) 


for which, under the Common¬ 
wealth Sugar Agreement, it 
pays more than the present 
world price. Britain’s sugar 
market is stagnant. In the 
EEC, sugar consumption per 
head is (except in Holland) 
much lower than in Britain. 
It is growing. But production 
seems to be growing faster. It 
is encouraged by a high inter¬ 
vention price but is not signifi¬ 
cantly discouraged 1 by the 
common market’s system of 
production quotas. Britain is 
suggesting that when its com¬ 
mitment to the CSA runs out 
at the end of 1974, the Six 
should take up its contracts 
with all the Commonwealth 
sugar producers except Austra¬ 
lia (which would be left to 
fight for quotas under the 
International Sugar Agree¬ 
ment). Here too the commis¬ 
sion’s recent suggestions show 
how distasteful it finds any 
“ permanent ” arrangement. It 
has merely hinted that by end- 
1974 (by which time Britain 
will presumably be a voting 
member) it should be possible 
to find “ reasonable room ” for 
Commonwealth imports in a 
future sugar policy in the 
enlarged EEC. 

Hongkong is an industrial 
neurosis in the community 
mind. Its textile prowess 
largely caused the original 
cotton textile agreement which 
has limited textile exports to 
the developed world from all 
less developed countries. Its 
ability to jump tariff walls 
against domestic competition, 
in almost anything it turns its 
many busy hands to, has made 
it an awkward negotiating 
problem which was described 
in detail in The Economist of 
November 14th. As a depen¬ 
dent territory of a new member 
Hongkong ought to be entitled 
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to associated status automatic¬ 
ally. Because its indusjtiy is so 
competitive, the Six will not 
allow this. But because Hong¬ 
kong is a dependent territory, 
nor will they include Hong¬ 
kong on their list of countries 
to be eligible for generalised 
preferences now being dis¬ 
cussed in Geneva. Nor will 
Japan and the United States. 
Vet all include Taiwan and 
South Korea, whose goods 
directly threaten the crucial 
export earnings of Hongkong’s 
3 mn restless people. 

Hongkong is like a gaggle 
of other Commonwealth prob¬ 
lems which nobody yet has 
time to think properly about, 
and which could therefore 
very easily become the pretext 
or occasion for pulling up the 
talks just as they reach the 
home stretch. 

Gibraltar is a European 
territory “for whose external 
relations a member state is 
responsible.” Under Article 
227 (4) of the Treaty of 

Rome it will probably qualify 
for full membership with 
Britain ; this prospect could 
just possibly be upset by its 
status as a free port and 
Spain’s likely fury that 
Britain’s claim should be 
recognised in Brussels. 

Most of Britain’s other 
dependent territories are tiny. 
Some sell tropical products 
which could upset the Six’s 
own uneven arrangements for 
some tropical products, like 
bananas, with other tropical 
countries. Such territories are 
the Pitcairns, St Helena, St 
Kitts (and Anguilla), the 
Virgin, Ellis mid Falkland 
Islands, the Bahamas, Ber¬ 
muda. Malta is in the 
Mediterranean and so will 
shortly complete an asso¬ 
ciation deal with the EEC as 
Greece, Morocco, Tunisia and 
Turkey have already done. 
Cyprus can too. 

Extending Yaounde 

The African countries of the 
Commonwealth raise a differ¬ 
ent problem. Britain and the 
Six broadly agree that they 
should be put on the same 
footing as the (mostly French) 
ex-colonial countries in Africa 
which are signatories of the 
Yaounde convention: the 
renewal of this until <975 
is now awaiting ratification. 
Kenya, Uganda and Tanzania 
already have association agree¬ 
ments with "the Six. But they 


are nothing like so generous 
on aid and tropical products as 
the terms of Yaounde. 

A serious difference of view 
threatens to break out between 
Britain. and the Six over 
the Caribbean Commonwealth 
countries. The Six believe 
(wrongly) that if. the sugar 
problem can be solved then 
the Caribbean problem will 
have been solved too. They 
fear that Yaounde will become 
unwieldy and unnegotiable in 
* 973-74 if a pack of Carib¬ 
bean countries are added to 
the African Commonwealth 
countries already seeking full 
Yaounde association. The 
United States, increasingly 
uneasy about the commercial 
power of the common market, 
has made it plain that it docs 
hot want the EEC trading 
preferentially in its Caribbean 
back yard. The Six made a 
declaration of intent in 1962 
which said that association 
would be open to all Common¬ 
wealth countries with similar 
economies to the African asso¬ 
ciates of the EEC. At the time 
both sides understood that this 
included the Caribbean. But 
there are signs that the Six 
now want to limit it to Africa. 

Much of the damage that 
might be done to India, Pakis¬ 
tan, Ceylon, Malaysia and 
Singapore by the loss of 
Commonwealth preference 
will be mended by the general¬ 
ised preference schedules bring 
worked out in Geneva. Tea, 
rubber and other raw 
materials already enter the 
EEC tariff free. Britain would 
like to get these countries 
trade agreements with an 
enlarged EEC, but this does 
not seem high on the list yet. 

The losers on paper are 
Canada and Australia. The 
most important of the list of 
a dozen products which Britain 
wants to be allowed to import 
on a system of duty free 
quotas from outside the EEC 
after entry—like pulp and 
newsprint, aluminium, zinc, 
lead—-happen to come from 
Canada and Australia. Little 
else is being done for them— 
not for the cane growers of 
Queensland nor the machine 
makers of Toronto. But the 
calculation of Australia and 
Canada—and of the rest of 
the Commonwealth—is that 
historic links with a Britain 
inside the common market will 
be worth more than continu¬ 
ously rotting trade links with 
a Britain left outside. 


BRITISH EXPORTS:Less to the Commonwealth 



COMMONWEALTH EXPORTS:Less to Britain 

INDIA, 

PAKISTAN, 

NEW HONG- CEYLON & 

C ANADA AUSTRALIA ZEALAND KONG SINGAPORE REST* 



NEW ZEALAND DIVERSIFIES. *. 

NEW ZEALAND EXPORTS 
1968 1968-89 

TOTAL NZ $539mn TOTAL NZ $960mn 



... AND SUGAR'S NO EASIER 



Export quota 

t&A sugar quota production 1 

i T 

to Britain 
'000 long tons 

as% of 
exports* 

as% of all 
employment* 

West Indies & Guyana 

725,000 

26 

20 

Mauritius 

380,000 

88 

31 

Fiji 

140,000 

39 

18 

Swaziland 

85,000 

20 

18 

British Honduras 

20,500 

27 

18 


♦rough estimates 
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NEW 

ZEALAND 

The future unfolds 


'The most imaginative Industrial project yet... 
substantial contribution to overseas earnings forecast..." 

The excitement is about the aluminium smelter now under 
construction at Bluff, in the extreme south of the South Island. 

The smelter is being developed by an international 
consortium and will be the largest in the Southern Hemisphere. 
It will process Australian alumina for world markets. 

Moreover, its establishment will certainly lead to the 
development of many subsidiary industries. 

New Zealand is a developing market, future assured; and 
we are there as the future unfolds, ready to help you too. 

Why not study a copy of the latest edition of our "Review of 
the Economic Situation in New Zealand" or our booklet 
"Investing in New Zealand” ? They are yours for the asking. 

Over 200 branches 
and agencies 



TOO! 

Our Lwmn address: 8 Moorgate, EC2R 6DB. Telephone: 01*606 8311. 
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How the world’s 
busiest port works 
to your advantage. 



It anticipates you, with facilities youTl 
want tomorrow. Rotterdam/Europoort's motto 
is, Tn a good port, the quays do the waiting, not 
the ships*'. So It has been expanding and adding 
facilities for years. Right now, Rotterdam/Euro- 
poort can berth supertankers of 250,000 tons. 
And it's digging a cunai in the ocean floor to 
let them easier, throwing up new harbours to 
serve them better. Rotterdam/Europoort has a 
four-lane, unimpeded, all-weather entrance. It 
has Europe's first container marshalling yards. 
All Its harbours are served by railroads and 
highways. Its refineries are the world's largest, 
and soon It will open up a mammoth area for 
new Industry. How' did the place get to be so 
important? Location is one reason - It has direct 
access to a prime 160-million-customer market 
Free enterprise Is another - Rotterdam/Euro¬ 
poort Is municipal property but everything in 
it Is a private, competitive venture. Thousands 
of overseas firms distribute via this dynamic 
port Does yours? Write to the Rotterdam 
Municipal Port Management to learn how your 
business could profit from Rotterdam/Euro- 
poort’s advantages. 


Rotterdam/ 

Enropoort 

Rotterdam Municipal Port Management 
Pportgebouw,27 Stleltjesstraat - Rotterdam 
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Moving towards an air merger 

The Government is preparing the way for a merger of the two state air 
corporations. It is almost certainly doing the right thing 


The way the change is being planned will make it hard 
for those who sincerely oppose a merger, which means 
almost everybody in British European Airways, to get 
a fair hearing. In little more than a year, the Government 
intends to put through the necessary legislation, and to 
have set up a holding board for the two corporations 
which will then decide how far it wants to go towards 
treadng the two, in Mr Michael Noble’s words, as “ a 
single system.” All one can say is that his Department 
of Trade and Industry will be hugely surprised if the 
holding board does not come down strongly on the side 
of a merger. 

The reasons for this are all the obvious ones: a 
merger would end duplication of sales staff, of fleets, 
of engineering facilities, even of offices. The two corpora¬ 
tions are not, after all, competing. They are two comple¬ 
mentary monopolies, one on the short-haul routes in and 
out of this country, and the other on the long. Both have 
sales teams of upwards of 7,000 people. BEA spends more 
than £12 million a year on marketing ; the British Over¬ 
seas Airways Corporation spends nearly £20 million. 
Rough studies suggest there is scope for big savings here, 
rather more than there might be for savings on aircraft. 
But the buying of aircraft is the most sensitive subject. 

Very few countries outside the United States operate 
separate long-haul and short-haul airlines, and thus very 
few find themselves in the position of having to buy 
large fleets of specifically short-haul aircraft. They 
certainly use short-range aircraft ; but they also get a 
good deal of dhort-haul work out of their big jets, par¬ 
ticularly those past the first flush of youth. An airline 
like Trans-World Airlines, which spans the gamut of 
routes of both the British corporations, tends to use 
fewer, larger aircraft than either of the two corporations 
do now. Consequently it gets a lot more work per aircraft 
out of them. In an industry that is sensitive to capital 
costs, this is important. 

The British Government must also be pondering that 
a merged airline might relieve it of the obligation to 
develop short-haul aircraft, at vast cost, specifically for 
BEA’s peculiar network. It is not BEA’s fault that its 
route network makes its needs different from those 
of most other carriers, so that aircraft designed to its 
requirements are often hard to sell to anyone else. That 


network Is Parliament’s gift to the corporation which 
must fly it as best it can. But if the routes became part 
of a common system with BOAC’s, its requirements 
would probably begin to look more like those of other 
big international airlines. The -British Aircraft Corpora¬ 
tion’s Three Eleven air bus is a case in point. BEA wants 
this jet, and wants the Government to pay for its develop¬ 
ment. But BEA, according to the rather surprising 
estimate given by its chief executive in his letter to 
The Economist last week, is likely to place an initial 
order of only 20. 

Behind the scenes it has also become obvious that 
BO AC will have to buy a number of air buses of around 
Tristar size (and given the Government’s commitment 
to Lockheed, it will probably be the Tristar or nothing). 
Tristars could equally well be used on some of BEA’s 
routes. The potential fleet savings that could arise out 
of a merger might then be a good deal bigger than 
Whitehall currently thinks they arc. In Europe, where 
small and medium sized national airlines have been driven 
to seek cost savings in each other’s arms, fleet sharing is 
where they first look for economies. For years, Swissair 
and the Scandinavian SAS have had an arrangement 
under which they maintain each other’s .jets, each 
specialising in a certain model. More recently, the 
European airlines have formed consortia with a common 
buying policy, in order to get maximum savings from 
using a common aircraft. This is how McDonnell 
Douglas has managed to sell its DC 10 to almost the 
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whole of continental Europe. 

But this experience in Europe also shows that the 
airlines can reap economies without necessarily resorting 
to a full physical merger. The object of a holding board 
for the air corporations in Britain is to see whether a 
full merger, with a common name, common crews and 
common uniform, is necessary here either. Until recently, 
the case against merging the two corporations has always 
been that BOAC carried too much fat. The discipline of 
operating a short-haul airline like BEA—where the ticket 
rarely costs more than £100, is frequently well below 
£50 and occasionally is as little as £3—is that selling 
costs can never be allowed to get out of hand. There is 
a strong smack of the supermarket in BEA retailing. The 
possible loss of BEA’s selling efficiency always appeared 
to outweigh the other economies that ought to flow from 
a merger. This is still an important argument. It carried 
weight with, among other people, Sir Ronald Edwards 
and his committee when they advised the Labour govern¬ 
ment on the future of civil aviation, and suggested the 
ploy of a holding company. 

But there is now one overriding political argument in 
favour of a single state airline: that it would make pos¬ 
sible the introduction of competition. The Americans 
alone in the world have two national flag carriers on 
international routes. Both of them are losing money 
heavily now ; but then both of them have made money 
hugely in the past, and are accustomed to work on this 
sort of ten-year cycle where, because of re-equipment 
costs, a long period of profit alternates with an equally 
long period of loss. There is not room on British routes 
for BEA, BOAC, and a third private enterprise airline 
competing with them both. Individually, the two corpora¬ 
tions are not big enough to survive the check to their 


traffic growth that the homing in of a newcomer would 
demand. But together, they are. 

It is possible to argue that both airlines already 
meet plenty of foreign competition ; but, once off the 
North Atlantic, competition is more apparent than real. 
Both air corporations operate in cartels on almost every 
other route they serve. Airlines can operate efficiently 
without competition, but something is lost. The quality 
of life suffers. Anyone who can think back to the time 
when BEA faced competition on its domestic routes from 
the now-bankrupt British Eagle knows that is not an idle 
statement. The difficulty is to provide competition in this 
country without repeating that history of financial 
collapse. 

This is where the Tories’ intentions on a second-force 
airline will really be put to the test. At present, they 
are not giving the proposed private airline enough routes 
for more than an odds-on chance of survival. It is being 
promised little more than one-quarter of the traffic it 
needs to make it secure against the kind Of slump that 
sweeps small airlines away. If the two state corporations 
are meiged, then the combined British United- 
Calcdonian airline could be given more routes—to its 
great advantage and without harm to the new 
nationalised giant. The other part of the legislation Mr 
Noble promised on Monday will establish a new organisa¬ 
tion to deal with licensing arrangements for airlines, with 
air traffic control and all those activities now carried on 
by nearly 6,500 members of the Department of Trade and 
Industry. The freedom it gets to allocate routes between 
the privately owned airlines and the state holding com¬ 
pany will be a test of the Government’s good faith. And 
even of how much competition it is eventually likely to 
provide for other state industries. 


Jugoslavia protects its dinar 

The controversy over Jugoslavia's latest economic measures—which include a 

price freeze as well as a credit squeeze—show what a liberal economy it has now become 


Jugoslavia’s economic mini-crisis has now spilled over into 
the political field. Last week came the news of the 
resignation of Dr Nikola Miljanic, one of the vice- 
presidents of the federal executive council. This has not 
produced the chain reaction of resignations that some 
observers had feared. But it is no secret that the council 
is now sharply divided on how to put the Jugoslav 
economy back on course ; and it is under fire from two 
different directions. Jugoslavia’s problem is the not 
unfamiliar one of inflation, and an incipient and 
consequent weakening of its balance of payments. The 
cost of living rose 10 per cent in the first ten months' 
of this year. 

This is not the first time that Jugoslavia has faced this 
problem in recent years. Severe inflation followed. ..the 
massive economic liberalisation and dinar devaluation 
in ig65- Under that liberalisation the central government 
devolved considerable authority for taxation and public 
spenffifr to the six republican governments and to various 
q/Oiafaurohomous bodies. As a result, its main instrument 


of economic control was monetary policy, which it used 
with an almost Japanese vigour. The inflation was 
brought to heel by a squeeze on bank liquidity—but at 
the price of a temporary stagnation in output, the closure 
of several firms (especially in the more backward regions), 
and rising unemployment. Hence the one million 
Jugoslavs now working in western Europe. All of this 
was gleefully written up in the Russian press. However, 
credit was eased early in 1968 and industrial production 
rose nearly 20 per cent between mid-1967 and mid-1969. 
Even in the first half of this year it was running 9 per 
cent above 1969 levels. But by then severe overheating 
had developed, and credit was again tightened. . 

This time a simple credit squeeze did not work. At 
the end of last month the federal government imposed 
a price freeze on top of. further, measures to tighten 
credit. Consumer credit was cut. Import deposits were 
imposed. Prices of industrial goods, were frozen. This 
batch of. measures is intended to be only temporary. 
President Tito has told his economic managers to be 
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quick and map out a longer term programme for stabil¬ 
ising the economy. Interestingly, his objectives sound 
more like those of a conservative or liberal government 
in the west than of a social-democrat one. He wants 
the price freeze to be ended, because it conflicts with 
the principles of a “ socialist markfet economy.” He wants 
progress to be resumed towards Jugoslavia’s stated 
objectives of a convertible dinar, and yet another reduc¬ 
tion of the role of the central government in the economy. 

This is what the argument is now about. The Federal 
Executive Council has announced roughly what it 
intends : a cutback in private consumption and central 
government spending—with, for the longer term, “basic 
solutions” (meaning a further hiving off) of the federal 
government’s responsibilities, a reorganisation of the 
present fairly liberal systems of foreign trade and foreign 
exchange, a new tax system and a prices and incomes 
policy. 

The two northern and most highly developed provinces 
of Jugoslavia are not pleased by this. They want more 
liberal policies still. It is an open, secret in Belgrade that 
the Croats (of whom Dr Miljanic is one) would have 
preferred a straight devaluation of the dinar. Their 
industries tend to be high wage payers and net earners 
of foreign exchange. They now face the prospect of 
losing even their little freedom to use their own foreign 
exchange earnings, while wage and price controls would 
hurt them as the part of the country where incomes have 
most scope for rising. 

Devaluation of the dinar would boost the dinar value 
of their foreign exchange earnings : especially earnings 
from tourism, which Croatia, with its extensive 
Dalmatian coastline, rightly regards as its most vital and 
rapidly expanding industry. As some recompense to the 
province, the present cutback of spending by the federal 
government does, not seem to have reduced the subsidies 
that are paid .to certain of Croatia’s export-oriented indus¬ 
tries like shipbuilding and tourism itself. 

This compromise is now being furiously attacked by 

Give an inch and see 

On Monday the House of Lords will take up 
coming metrication of weights and measures 

The political controversy over Britain’s proposed metri¬ 
cation of weights- and measures blew up a week or so 
ago, with the same suddenness as the belated save-the- 
sixpence from decimals campaign did. The squabble 
arose out of a sense of frustration among backbenchers 
who felt they had not been adequately consulted about a 
change that will have an even greater effect than decimal 
currency on every man, woman and child in the British 
Isles. It, took the Government by surprise, and to smooth 
things qver a' White Paper was offered. It should 
appear m March. Because of the row, the Government 
has certainly abandoned the original intention to change 
everything from food packs to speed limits, from road 
signs to school maths, in line with industry’s target 
date of 1975. 
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the provincial government of Serbia, which is not only 
the biggest of the six Jugoslav “ republics,” but also tends 
to be backed in these disputes by small and more back¬ 
ward Macedonia and Montenegro in the south and by 
the part-Serb and part-autonomous regions of Kossovo 
(on- the border of Albania) and Voivodina (near 
Hungary). As net importing regions, all these areas are 
fiercely opposed to a dinar devaluation, which would 
make their imports dearer. But the Serbian government 
made clear last week that they do not like the present 
proposals either. If federal spending is being cut, they say, 
government subsidies should be confined in future only 
to backward regions. Why, they ask, should subsidies 
still be paid to industries like shipbuilding and tourism, 
when they are being taken away elsewhere (eg from 
agriculture, which is crucial for Voivodina) ? This sort 
of ethnic backbiting is not uncommon ; but this time it 
could blow up into an exceptionally nasty row. 

Meanwhile, other ideas for economic reform have 
been put back on to the shelf. Among these is the plan 
to set up a Jugoslav stock market, which was apparently 
seriously considered again last month. It has powerful 
economic attractions. It would drain off the excessive 
liquidity of the personal sector by allowing individuals 
to invest directly in industry. So far during Jugoslavia’s 
economic liberalisation only fixed interest bonds have 
been issued. Firms have been discouraged from tacking 
on to them any right to share in profits. And there is 
nowhere that even these bonds can be bought and sold. 
Given the need to cut private consumption, and to ensure 
that the tightening credit squeeze does not produce undue 
unemployment, many Jugoslav bankers and businessmen 
would like to find a way of channelling savings directly 
into industry. But this openly capitalist idea is unpopular 
with the more traditionalist wing of the League of Com¬ 
munists. It is already, not unnaturally, unhappy about 
the growing influence of technocrats—who, it complains, 
are taking over control of industry from the, theoretically, 
dominant workers. 


what'll happen 

the debate on Britain's 

It has long been obvious that the metric system was 
becoming dominant in world trade. Japan and the Soviet 
Union went over between the wars. Since then all 
southern Africa has adopted it, and Australasia is in 
the process of doing so. It is generally expected that 
the American Bureau of Standards study group, which 
will report to Congress next summer, will conclude 
that the adoption of the metric system is also inevitable 
in the United States. 

The attractions of the metric system to British industry 
are not only its convenience, in world trade. Metric 
measures really do offer a more rational set of yard¬ 
sticks (the Systime d’lntemational d’Unit& or SI), 
which are easier to use than the old Imperial measures. 
One proof of this is that the time needed to teach metric 
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mathematics in school should be cut by at least io per 
cent. Metrication should also provide a once-and-for-all 
opportunity for British industry to standardise on inter¬ 
nationally agreed size ranges and to rethink its stocks 
policy. In theory, industry should be doing this anyway ; 
but everyone knows that, without some such major 
upheaval, good intentions are liable never to get 
off the ground. In the British nut and bolt industry, 
current ranges cover about 14,000 different Imperial and 
“ unified measure 19 sizes (a unified inch is not the same 
as an Imperial one). If Britain goes metric, this total 
will be cut by about half; if the Americans decide to 
go metric, then the entire range of “ unified inch 99 
threads can also be dropped. 

It was obvious from the last debate in the House of 
Commons that many people were unaware just how 
far British industry has already moved towards metrics. 
Metrication got under way only three years ago ; but 
demand for metric nuts and bolts already accounts for 
between 10 per cent and 15 per cent .of total output of 
them, and is expected to reach 25 per cent by 1972. 
In machine tools, demand for metric types is running 
at 29 per cent this year and still rising. By 1975 .the vast 
majority of British manufacturing industry will have gone 
irreversibly metric. 

The cost of this change is one of the problems that the 
white paper is supposed to be examining. Nobody has 
so far made an accurate estimate of it, or of the value 
of the benefits—largely because the change is in theory 
voluntary, a convenient arrangement for the Government 
which means that the costs must lie where they fall. So 
companies are individually timing their change-over to 
coincide with the introduction of new designs or new 
tooling. The cost of metric equipment appears as part 
of their normal investment or replacement costs* It is 
suggested that this could fall hardest on small firms that 
might not have wanted to re-equip as fast as the rest of 
the industry that they form part of ; it is more difficult to 
quantify the advantages for them, yet they are more 
affected by current liquidity shortages. This is an aspect 
of metrication the white paper could usefully examine. 

It could also look at another difficulty which is 
cropping up in engineering, and which has so far not been 
adequately considered by the rather ineffective Metrica¬ 


tion Board: how to co-ordinate the rate of change in 
different sectors? The voluntary theory of metrication 
leaves certain industries, like steel, bearings, nuts and bolts, 
to face a long drawn out and expensive transition period. 
They have to wait for their customers to switch. Hie 
original timetables were drawn up by the British Stand¬ 
ards Institution, on the basis of a 15 per cent response 
to a questionnaire sent out to the trade associations. 
This really is not an adequate guide for so radical a 
change. It is probable that a similar survey conducted 
now would not only get a better response, but also show 
a greater sense of urgency. The faster the change-over, 
the less disruptive the transitional period will be. There 
is a case for saying that the industries should adopt 
devices like differential pricing to speed it up. So far, 
pressure has been very mild. Attempts are being made 
to encourage metric thinking by using metric pricing 
on contracts—the steel and transport industries both 
plan to do this—but there are no sanctions for not 
complying. 

However, the real political outcry must be expected 
over the metrication of food and consumer goods ; a lot 
of work has been done, to prepare the food packaging 
that will be required, and the quantities that will be 
introduced, for sales of things like tea, sugar, butter, 
beer and milk. At present, sales of these are controlled 
by weights and measures rules which are all laid down 
in Imperial quantities. Legislation will be needed to 
change these into packs that will, on average, be about 
10 pier cent larger and that should therefore cut the 
numbers handled. But there is still some reluctance to 
commit retailers and manufacturers to any precise size 
of pack until the outcome of the common market talks 
is known. It is quite possible that the EEC will eventually 
come out with definitions all of its own and a second 
change would drive British housewives berserk. Consider¬ 
able heat is bound to be generated even by one change. 
The disappearance of the pint of beer, the pinta milk and 
the change in speed limits will be greatly resented. But, 
eventually, everything will go metric. Even barrow boys 
occasionally have to buy a new set of scales. The Govern¬ 
ment is not going to force these to be calibrated in kilos, 
but sooner or later customers will expiect them to be. Our 
children will wonder what all the fuss was about. 


The accelerating change to metric 
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If routine work is all you expect from 
a merchant bank, there are any number 
to choose from. 

If, too, you want a complete range of 
services and facilities from just one 
organisation, with one contact-man to 
direct the team that works on your adcount, 
then you’d have far fewer banks on your list. 

But if you also want a merchant bank. 
that is itself involved in industry and which 
has, therefore, an unrivalled experience 
participating in solving the problems that 
come with growth, flotations, mergers 
and so on, then your choice would be 
limited considerably. 


To us. 


Wm. Brandt’s Sons &. Co. Ltd., 
36 Fenchurch Street, London,.B.C.3. 
Telephone: 01-626 6599 

Brandts 

The Merchant Bankers 



In places like this we’re the only company 

under the sun 


SAIPEM is never overwhelmed by the 
elements. No ocean is too deep. 

No desert is barren enough. That’s our job - 
to work where we have 
to work, under any conditions. 


Onshore and offshore drilling operations. 

Pipelines for oil and natural gas. 
Underwater pipelines and offshore works. 
Erection of petrochemical plants and refineries. 


SRIPEM 


A Company ot the ENI Group 
20097 San Donato Milanese (Italy) 


Whatever you anticipate doing on land or sea— 
Satpem can make it easier* 
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The sacking of Viscount Hall 



He got the other kind 6t handshake too 

Lord Hall is not the first chairman to 
be sacked from a nationalised industry, 
and one hopes he will not be the 
last. It would be a total surrender of 
ministerial responsibility if the Govern¬ 
ment felt it could never remove the 
head of a state corporation without 
the kind of monumentally silly fuss 
that has followed Lord Hall’s exorcism. 
A man can be judged to be the wrong 
choice for the job in hand without 
necessarily implying that he is a 
moron, a criminal or a pervert. Lord 
Hall’s show of temper after his dis¬ 
missal goes quite a long way to con' 
firm the judgment of Mr Christopher 
Chataway, Minister of Posts and Tele¬ 
communications, that he probably was 
not the most level-headed choice for 
so hot a spot as head of one of the 
most criticised public corporations, and 
a newly established corporation at that. 

The difference between this and 
eariier dismissals is that Mr Chataway 
was obviously attempting to anticipate 
and ward off trouble. When the previ¬ 


ous Tory government sacked the head 
of the British Overseas Airways 
Corporation, Sir Matthew Slattery, 
and Mrs Barbara Castle dismissed Sir 
Stanley Raymond from the chairman¬ 
ship of British Rail, both had visibly 
failed to meet their targets. It then took 
several years to pull BOAC out of the 
red : British Rail has never properly 
recovered. 

The Post Office is not in financial 
trouble on anything like this scale— 
unless there are some .nasty shocks hid¬ 
den in its accounts which are due to be 
published on Friday. But it is still pos¬ 
sible to see some rough weather ahead. 
Its relations with the public have gone 
downhill ever since the disastrously 
clumsy introduction of the two-tier 
postal charges, and there is no sign 
that anyone inside the corporation has 
yet recovered die touch that once 
made sure that even its major boobs 
were treated with tolerant public 
affection; 

Every move that it makes now, over 


postal charges, telephone directories, 
collection times or anything else is 
greeted with deep public suspicion. It 
has not been able to sell the giro 
either. Having made the initial error 
of planning it on much too ambitious a 
scale, the post office was bound to run 
the giro at a loss for several years, but 
it has failed to check the growing 
volume of rumours that it may have 
to shut it down. 

The corporation faces big wage 
claims in an industry where wages make 
up a big part of postal costs and where 
there has been little success in raising 
productivity. Its telephone network is 
suffering from a series of wrong 
technical choices made several years 
back. The idea that it should perhaps 
manufacture some of this equipment 
itself is, seen in this light, not a happy 
one. While nearly all other equiva¬ 
lent consumer durables have pene¬ 
trated into a majority of British 
households, helped by hire purchase 
and aggressive selling, the installation 
of a telephone by the post office is 
still regarded as almost a favour ; 
there is going to be need for more 
dynamism, or more competition, here. 
Not only may Lord Hall have seemed 
the wrong choice for the job in these 
particular circumstances, but some of 
his appointments may need reviewing 
too. Better, Mr Chataway, be safe 
than sorry. 


Coal _ 

Topping up losses, 
lopping off profits 

Lord Robens, chairman of the National 
Coal Board and the current front-page 
scourge of industrial communists, 
gained something and lost something 
when Sir John Eden, die Minister 
for Industry, introduced the Coal 
Industry Bill on Wednesday. How the 
help the NCB was given fits into die 
Government’s dislike of commercial 
" lame ducks ” is difficult • to see. • For 
the state coal mines are to have their 
statutory deficit raised from the pre- 
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There's more to coal than powerhouse 
smoke 


sent ceiling of £50 million to £75 mil¬ 
lion, with a possible increase to 
£100 million if needs be. 

The miners’ unofficial strikes, which 
this week have petered out after a 
month of anarchy, have lost the 
NCB £10 million. The industry was 
expecting, until the strikes and wage 
inflation came along, to balance its 
books for 1970-71. The latest round of 
coal price increases, the last one of 
which began at the beginning of this 
month, was given on the understand¬ 
ing that it would keep current NCB 
operations out of the red. The fact 
that coal has now been given head- 
room for a further £25 million in 
losses is worrying enough—without 
that other £25 million which the bill 
puts up Mr John Davies’s sleeve. True, 
it will scrap government subsidies for 
keeping bankrupt pits open and for 
reimbursing the Central Electricity 
Generating Board for burning more 
coal than it wants to. But no pits have 
been kept open at state expense since 
Mr Wilson’s notorious 16-pit postpone¬ 
ment in the 1967-68 coal year. And the 
current coal stock position is such 
that the CEGB needs no financial 
inducement to burn all the coal it can 

8 et * 

The taxpayer may, however, get 
some money back from the NCB next 
year if the other part of the Govern¬ 
ment’s plan for coal is acted on. This* 
is the denationalisation of the NCB’s 
non-coal mining activities. For clause 
six empowers Mr Davies to order a 
review of all their non-colliery activi¬ 
ties, subsidiaries, and outside companies 
in which the Coal Board has an inter¬ 
est, and “ to report to hiip within 12 
months.” It was ma^ckfue this week 
that, when the hill .0|Nt&itartfUgh Parlia¬ 
ment, Lord Robens will be) directed to 
liat the. non-mining' activities which 
the'Government would like td put on 
the market. As chance would have it, 
these hoittmining activities, which 
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account for £131 million of the 
NCB’s £840 million turnover are 
profitable. A total of £11.1 million 
came in from them last year—despite 
the fact that one of the largest subsi¬ 
diaries, brickmaking, lost £340,000 
because of the building slump. 

There are some attractive titbits in 
the NCB’s non-colliery cupboard. 
With a total capital of £122 million, 
the non-coal activities show an average 
return on capital of 33 per cent for 
the coke ovens, 10.3 per cent on pro¬ 
cessed fuel plants, 2.7 per cent on 
housing, and 13.2 per cent on “other 
activities.” The Government would be 
wrong to compel forced sales of any of 
these. The right course for public cor¬ 
porations is (a) to encourage competi¬ 
tion with them ; (b) to allow their 
frontiers either to contract or expand 
in response to genuinely commercial 
takeover bids. 

Trade _ 

No genuine 
growth _ 

Despite last week’s cheerful news. of 
a £27 million trade surplus and the 
discovery that exports have been 
under-recorded since January, it is 
hard to maintain any consistent 
optimism about Britain’s trade perfor¬ 
mance. This week, the figures for 
export orders in the engineering 
industries, an important, if difficult to 
interpret, indicator of things to come, 
showed a drop in the third quarter of 
19 per cent compared with the previous 
quarter. 

Engineering orders are always 
pretty lumpy, and the figures for the 
previous quarter were 12 per cent up 
on the year before. But the general 
gist is pretty clear. British exports are, 
and will continue to be, sluggish, and 
this at a time when world trade is still 
growing by at least 10 per cent a year. 

So far this year, the average deficit 
on a balance of payments basis has 
been £12 million a month, which turns 
into a surplus of £3 million if the 
Department of Trade and Industry’s 
figure for unrecorded exports of £15 
million a month is correct. This would 
not be bad were it not for two things. 
The economy during this period has 
(been virtually static, so there has been 
little demand pressure on imports. 
Despite this, import volume shot up 
by 8 per cent at an annual rate in the 
first five months of the year, a 
phenomenon which can be only partly 
accounted for by importers anticipat¬ 
ing July’s dock strike. 
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Secondly, and rather less well 
known, Britain has benefited consider¬ 
ably from a shift of the terms of trade 
by around 5 percentage points in its 
favour since the beginning of the year. 
This comes partly from a 5 per cent 
increase in the prices of British exports, 
so far this year: partly from a decline 
in some commodity prices, particularly 
of metals, which are now nearly a third 
cheaper, according to The Economist 
indicator, than they were a year ago. 
The shift in the terms of trade has built 
up progressively since March, to the 
point where it is now benefiting the 
trade figures by £30 million a month, 
or twice the level of unrecorded exports. 

On a volume basis, therefore, the 
British performance is disappointing. 
Exports were practically static in the 
first half of 1970. As part of the 
reason was supply difficulties, particu¬ 
larly in the largest export industry, 
the motor trade, and a fall in exports 
of ship and aircraft which could be 
reversed, the trend is now probably 
upward again—but only by a few 
percentage points. If the year-on-year 
increase in volume does reach the 
National Institute forecast of 4^ per 
cent, much of the advance will be due 
to the fact that exports started 1970 
at a high level compared with the 
beginning of 1969. 

A further year-on-year increase in 
1971 will have to come from genuine 
growth, and the hope that the con¬ 
tinued expansion of world trade will 
pull us along in its wake. Meanwhile, 
on the import side, the terms of trade 
will almost certainly be less favourable, 
and if gnp really does rise in line with 
the growth of productivity, or around 
3 per cent as the Treasury suggests, it 
is hard to see the trade account remain¬ 
ing in balance. During the 1960s 
British exports lost their market share 
at the rate of about 3 per cent a year. 
In 1969, thanks to a 16 per cent jump 
in value, the slippage was negligible. 
It is beginning, increasingly, to look as 
if this was a once and for all effort. 


Advertising 

Nothing to shout 
about _ 

Advertising agencies have been on a 
slimming cure ever since the early 
1960s, and are now finding that there 
is still no end to the lean years in sight. 
The latest figures published by the 
Institute of Practitioners in Advertising 
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What every investor needs to 
know about his broker. 

Seven vital questions and how they are answered 
by Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc, 
the world’s largest stock and commodities broker 


I What is the calibre of my 
investment representative ? 
Only one in ten of those who 
apply to Merrill Lynch are 
accepted, bach undergoes a 
rigorous 7 month training 
programme including 3A months 
at New York Headquarters. Total 
cost about $20,000.00 each. 

The result — a high degree of 
competence. 

2 Does he depend wholly 
on commission ? No. 
Every Merrill Lynch investment 
representative receives a salary. 
He may get a bonus ,but it is 
not based on a flat percentage 
of sales. If he thinks you 
shouldn't ouy he can afford to 
say so. The salary is always 
there. 


How is my account 
supervised? Each Merrill 
Lynch office has its manager 
whose job is to assist and guide 
his staff — not to sell. Except 
in a very few small offices our 
managers do not handle 
accounts. There are other checks 
too. Frequent visits by top 
management are standard policy. 
Another example is the daily 
stock watch — a computerised 
system that alerts management 
whenever an office trades more 
than 1000 shares of a particular 
stock in one day. If the stock 
in question doesn't have the 
approval of the research 
division the manager must 
explain why he felt the 
transactions were in the best 
interest of the customers. 



4 How objective is the 

advice fjftdeive ? Merrill 
Lynch separate&securities 
research from sa\$s. 
Recommehdations, are based 
strictly on the quality of a 
security, not its saleability.].^ 
Example — if Merrill LyktjfeiiA U 
investment bankers wafvrop J * 
underwrite the stock of a Vf ‘ 
company they must first receive 
approval from the research 
division. 

5 Do you make markets ? 

Merrill Lynch is a major 
international market maker and 
underwriter of investment 
securities. If wo sell you a 
security we have underwritten, 
we will buy it back at any time, 
at the market price. 


6 1s customer service 
growing or stagnant ? 
Sinf.e January 1969 Merrill 
Lynch has invested over $100m. 
in improving customer 
service. This includes $15m. 
to open new offices (including 
three in Europe).$27m. on 
training and $T0m. to develop 
new computer systems. 

7 What is your financial 
position ? The capital 
position of Merrill Lynch* 

Pierce. Eenner & Smith Inc. 
is more than double the amount 
needed to meet New York 
Stock Exchange requirements. 

^ the end of September 1970 
total assets were 
$1 ^*>6,557.035. Net capital was 
$277,159,898. Net income for 
the firsts months of the year 
$20,245,000. 


H 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & SMITH 

International Ltd. 


Associated Companies: 

London 25 Davies Street. W1Y 2BU 01 -499 8172 
Hamilton House. 1 Temple Avenue, 

EC4. (Institutional Office) 01 -363 4200 

Plantation House. Mincing Lane. EC3 01 *623 7011 
(Commodity Office) 

Peris 26 Champs ElysAes ELY 23-69 

Rome Via Lazio 26 4682 

Madrid Torre de Madrid 9-4 247-77-07 

Barcelona Generalising Franco 534 227-74-00 


Milan Via Ulrico Hoepli 7 
Frankfurt 6000 Frankfurt M-17 
Bockenheimer Landstrasse 8 
Hamburg Jungfeinstieg/Reesendamm 3 
Munich 21 Dienarstrasse 
Geneva 31 Rue du Rhdne 
Brussels 52 Rue des Colonies * 

Amsterdam Weesperstraat 107 
Beirut Starco North Building m 

Cannes Carlton Hotel 
Athens 17 Valaoritou Street 


867-761 


72-03-66 
32 14-91 , 
22 3337 
35 90-00 
19-18-10 
22-03-93 
250-770 
38-14-90 
618916/8 


Caracas Apartado 3419 
Panama P.O.B. 8065 
Tokyo CPO 1871 
Hong Kong 2 Ice House Street 
Manila A.I.U. Building. 

Ayala Avenue, Makati, Rizal 
Puerto Rico 1 Banco Popular 
Center, San Juan 
Kuwait Kuwait Investment 
Company Building. Safat Square 


32-40-31 
PA3 5200 
581 7331 
249351 

88-26-92/95 

765-9696 

24743 


Services relating to research and transmission and execution of orders discussed in this advertisement are provided by Merrill Lynch, Pierce. Fenner 8 
Smith Inc. New York and are available outside the United States through Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith-International Ltd. and its subsidiaries. 
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the economist November 2U, 1970 


BROKEN HILL 
SOUTH LIMITED 



Sir Lindesay Clark 


The Annual GeneraI Meeting of Broken Hill South Limited was held in Melbourne 
on November 6, 1970 The Chairman of Directors. Sir Lindesay Clark, presided 
and in the course of his address said: 

FINANCIAL 

The consolidated net profit of the Broken Hill South group of companies was 
$7,392,000 ($4,029,000). The higher average prices received for metals sold in the 
year were by far the largest factor in the higher net profit result. Surpluses earned 
from mining operations at Broken Hill ,and Cobnr were higher, but the trading profit 
of The Electrolytic Refining and Smelting Co. of Australia Ltd. was lower. Operating 
costs at each location continued the upward trend of recent years; a trend which was 
serious for Australian producers of non ferrous metnis whose main markets were 
overseas. World prices were tending to fall due to increasing metal supplies 
Dividend No. 130 of nine cents per stock unit, declared on September 22, 1970 was 
due for payment on November 27, 1970. 

OPERATIONS AT BROKEN HILL 

At the South Mine the company was continuing its efforts to locate minor extensions 
of ore and ore remnants, with limited success. Ore reserves at June 30, 1970 were 
570,000 tons and had declined by 125,000 tons after the extraction of 207,000 tons 
of ore last year. It was expected that the company would mine.210,000 tons of ore 
and treat 280,000 tons of residue from the Mt. Hebbard dump in the 1970-71 year. 

EXPLORATION 

In the southern area. Broken Hill District, detailed .geochemical and geophysical 
surveys were nearing completion on strong lead and* ziqf anomalies. The strength 
of these anomalies and their location in a stratigraphy^imilar to that m which the 
Broken Hill orebody was situated made the area one or prime interest. They were 
found at intervals over a strike length of some 40 miles. In the Kelly’s Creek area, 
on the southern extension of the main Broken Hill lode, a deep diamond drill hole 
was in progress to test the lode at a vertical depth of 3.000 feet. 

PHOSPHATE 

Intensive investigations into all aspects of the phosphate project continued. The 
Lady Annie-Lady Jane deposits, on account of their location, quality and the large 
tonnage of phosphate rock, were expected to be the first to be brought into produc¬ 
tion. With port facilities, transport, power, water supply and concentrating plant 
having been established at Lady Annie, the northern and the Duchess deposits could 
then be developed as needed to meet long term market requirements. 

Investigation of transport by slurry pipeline from the mine site to the Gulf of 
Carpentaria, as an alternative to a railway, indicated large savings in capital and 
working costs. A reconnaissance had located deep water adjacent to Swcers Island 
with a 42 ft. channel leading into the deeper waters of the Gulf. 

Hydrographic surveys had confirmed that Sweers Island was the most suitable site 
for a port capable of handling large vessels. A slurry pipeline from Lady Annie to 
Sweers Island was being investigated as well as a deep water island port for shipping 
of phosphate concentrates. 

Confirmation of the results of the investigations of the many aspects of the project 
were in hand. Organisations with the specialised experience needed in the various 
stages had been engaged on these studies. 

Australian imports of phosphate rock had declined from 3.3 million tons in 1967 to 
2.8 million tons in 1969, reversing the previous upward trend. The decrease in 
imports had been caused by oversupply and marketing problems in agricultural 
products. This may delay the project; however, as most Australian soils were deficient 
in phosphate, a return to an increasing demand was expected. 

Elsewhere in the western Pacific region, phosphate rock imports in the last 3 years 
increased at a rate of 8% per annum to 6 million tons in 1969. The medium to 
long term outlook for the whole western Pacific region indicated an expanding 
market. The Company's Queensland deposits were favourably located as a source 
of supply for this region. 

BEACH PETROLEUM N.L. 

The desirability of extending its search for petroleum into the younger sedimentary 
basins, from which most of the world's oil was produced, had encouraged Beach 
Petroleum to expand its activities in the south west Pacific and to acquire interests 
in south east Turkey. Drilling was being undertaken in both areas. 

KANMANltilS 

Jfefe &anmantoo Mine was being equipped to produce 750,000 tons of ore per 
ftfigurtr over 8 ycara*at an estimated metal content of 1% in the feed to the concen¬ 


trator. Diamond drilling had indicated that the mineralisation continued below the 
bottom of the designed open-pit at approximately the same size and grade. Mining 
of this ore would be investigated during the period of open pit mining. 

COBAR 

Ore treated at the C.S.A. Mine, Cobar, increased to 693,400 tons. The grade of 
copper ore improved slightly to 2.2% copper and despite a slight decrease in the 
grade of copper in copper-zinc ore, a total of 11,335 tons of copper metal in con¬ 
centrates was despatched from the mine. 

Development footage increased by 33% to 13,750 ft., the greater part being driving 
on the 1,800 ft. level where sloping operations had now begun in all known ore 
bodies. Included in this development was the extension of the eastern sloping system 
on the 1.800 ft. level which had enabled mining to commence from the newly dis 
covered copper ore zone, which is a north cast extension of the eastern ore system. 
A declined diamond drill hole from the 1,800 ft. level intersected strong mineralisa¬ 
tion in the eastern ore system at a depth of 2.500 feet below the surface. The ore 
system contained an intersection of 35 ft. assaying 2.5% copper which coincided 
with the down-dip projection of the eastern orebody proper. The drill hole also 
intersected significant copper mineralisation some 300 ft. east of the eastern ore 
system. This hole had reached the working limit of the drill and was still in 
mineralised ground. 

Since the beginning of operations at Cobar, geological exploration had been con 
tinued in the C.S.A. Mine and in the extensive titles held by the Company. It now 
appeared that the scale of mineralisation and its distribution throughout the district 
indicated a larger potential than thought earlier. The geological stafT had been 
increased and technical work would be intensified on the various indications of 
mineralisation. 

In the vicinity of both Chesney and Great Cobar Mines there had been a number of 
intersections of mineralisation in drilling below the old workings. While this drilling 
was quite inadequate to test the areas in either location, they showed strong 
mineralisation extending m depth. 

Detailed engineering studies had been made of the expansion of operations at Cobar. 
The following work would be implemented: 

• A third grinding flotation section would be installed at the C.S.A. concentrator 
to increase capacity to 90,000 tons per month by the end of 1972. Production from 
the C.S.A. Mine would be increased temporarily to provide the additional ore needed 
until the Chesney Mine was in production, which was expected to be in J974. 

• Shaft sinking would be commenced at the Chesney Mine, designed to bring this 
mine into production at a rate of approximately 350,000 tons of copper ore per 
year at an expected grade of 2% copper. The ore would be transported for treatment 
at the C.S.A. concentrator. 

• Shaft sinking would also be begun at the Great Cobar area where old mine pro¬ 
duction records and exploratory drilling results, as noted earlier, showed wide¬ 
spread mineralisation. The sinking of an exploratory shaft to 3.000 ft. below the 
surface for the purpose of exploring this mineralisation by underground development 
and drilling would also be begun. 

OTHER INTERESTS 

The net profit of The Electrolytic Refining and Smelting Company of Australia Ltd. 
was lower reflecting amounts written off stocks following the decline in the price of 
copper. Important modifications to the smelter plant introduced during the year 
ended June 30,1970 were resulting in cost benefits. 

The consolidated net profit of Alcoa of Australia Ltd., in which Broken Hill South 
JJmited had a 16.6% equity, was $10 4 million for the 1969 year. Expansion of the 
alumina refinery at Kwinana, Western Australia, to 1,250,000 metric tons per annum 
would be completed by next year. A second refinery was under construction at 
nearby Pinjarra. scheduled to come into production in 1972 at an annual capacity 
of 420,000 metric tons. 

CAPITAL 

Capital to be invested at Kanmantoo and Cobar, coupled with the Board's desire 
to maintain the existing high level of exploration and with the demands of the phos 
phate project, once it is decided to proceed, indicate the likelihood of continuing 
demand for funds within the group. It was proposed to make a second call of 75 
cents per share early in 1971 on the uncalled amount of the Company's 1968 New 
Issue. 

A copy of the full text qf the Chutnnan ‘t Address rrtav he obtained flwn The Secretary', Brtdhnt HIU South 
Limited, 360 Collins Street, Melbourne, Victoria, Australia, 3000. 


I The Bralff^il South group of companies mdudee: Cobar Minas Proprietary limited • Mims Indention Proprietary Limited 
The Electrolytic Refining and Smelting Company of Australia Limited • Kanmantoo Minas Limited 
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show a disturbing trend. Although 
member agencies’ billings were up to 
a record £395 million but year, costs 
also rose to a new peak. The net result 
was that pre-tax profit as a percentage 
of turnover at 1.8 per cent was lower 
than a year ago. And it was 
down by more than a third on the 
figure for nostalgic i960. 

Advertising has two main problems 
at die moment. One is that well over 
half of its costs are wages and salaries 


BUSINESS : BRITAIN 

which, at a time when average earnings 
are rising by 13 per cent or .more 
throughout the country, are very hard 
to keep in check. The agencies have 
drawn their own conclusions. Employ* 
ment has dropped ifaaMy hjonj a high 
point of t aOfCoo' ig tgro -to around 
17,000 this autumn, even though turn¬ 
over has gene up by over 10 per cent 
over the period. 

The other problem the advertising 
industry has in common with any other 
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business. While the economy continues 
in its current depressed state, manufac¬ 
turers just will not sink a lot of new 
cash into advertising. Rather, it the out¬ 
look is bleak, the advertising budget is 
the first to be cut. As far as results for 
this year can be assessed yet, they look 
no better than last year’s, except per¬ 
haps for a slight upturn in the last 
couple of months. Until the economy 
picks up, even this trendiest of indus¬ 
tries will suffer. 


Forecasting a /a mode 


After yean of ad hockery the 
Treasury has finally showed off this 
week a hotline to IBM's computer 
bureau, down which it will now feed 
two fully fashioned econometric fore¬ 
casting models. It has formalised its 
existing quarterly model of about 60 
equations for short-term forecasting and 
will also play around with a larger 
annual model of around 250 equations 
for medium-term assessments. The 
Treasury men will be able to talk to 
the computer via a visual display unit. 
Does the use of computerised models, 
which the Treasury has been refining 
over the past two or three years, mean, 
as critics have often suggested it would, 
that the Government will now have a 
better idea of where it is going and 
what it is doing ? The answer is mixed. 
In other parts of the world formal 
models have done no better and some- 
tunes worse than plain old intuition. 
And the Treasury mandarins will still 
be playing their hunches. But the real 
point is that the much discussed 
dichotomy between intuitive and 
formal forecasting methods is largely 
a false one. 

The chart shows the kind of frame¬ 
work which underlies most models, 
formal or informal, used in national 
income forecasting. As the arrows show, 
most of the bits of the economy 
are connected together. If one variable 
chances, a chain of simultaneous rela¬ 
tionships is set up, sometimes of an 
identity kind (components of output, 
for instance, must add to total output) 
and sometimes empirical. Forecasting 
involves, therefore, a complicated set of 
simultaneous mathematical equations. 
To set the chain in motion, assumptions 
have to be made about certain factors— 
in our examples, about the level of 
government consumption, wage rates, 
exports. 

The procedure starts with forecasting 
these independent, or exogenous 
variables. Next, a 11 first guess M is made 
for total output, quarter by quarter. 
From this are deduced forecasts for 
the various endogenous variables (i*e., 
those determined fay the system). 
Finally, all these individual foreeasts 
are added up to give a new total output. 


If this differs from the first guess, as it 
is likely to do, a revised guess is made; 
and the process has to be gone through 
again and 'again, until consistency is 
achieved. Use of a computer enormously 
shortens the time all of this takes. 

Of course, even the most complex 
model is far too simple to mirror the 
real world. A host of influences, too 
diffuse or erratic to be isolated, may 
affect the relationships laid down in the 
model (such as the consumption (unc¬ 
tion relating personal consumption to 
personal disposable income and changes 
in credit). As a result, discrepancies 
creep in, compounded by statistical 
errors, between the values which 
variables actually have and those 
suggested by the models' equations. 
For example, consumer spending 
in the first quarter of 1968, was 
much higher than normal in relation 
to incomes. The fact that consumers 
anticipated a tough budget would not 
have been predicted by an econometric 
model. On the other hand, an informed 
but intuitive commentator might well 
have got it right. Secondly, informal 
forecasting methods, surveys of invest¬ 
ment intentions, for instance, may give 
different projections and take into 
account other factors than those implied 
by the formal equation, and have to 
be bowed to by the Treasury * 
forecasters. 

But the fact that a formal model 
cannot be programmed for everything 
does not invalidate its use. It cuts the 
sheer burden of computation and the 
need for skilled forecasters (notoriously 

Building the model 


scarce) drastically. The forecasters can 
then get on with the genuine problems 
—what size the exogenous variables 
determined outside the model are 
likely to be, and the projection of the 
errors which are likely to arise during 
forecasting as a result of special factors. 

But the main attraction of using com¬ 
puterised models is to see what effects 
differing assumptions have on fore¬ 
casts. For example, what happens if 
exports turn out lower than expected ? 
Or one can juggle around with the 
results of particular equations and see 
what the effect is on the other 
equations. What Would happen if wage 
rates rose faster than the relevant 
equations suggested? New equations 
can be tested. And, perhaps most 
important, the effects ol alternative 
government policies can be explored, 
and different policy packages rapidly 
assessed. 

Attacks on the model builders come 
mainly from those who see them as 
slaves to an entirely mechanical 
approach, assuming a constancy in 
economic relationships which simply 
is not there But, of course, given the 
ease of experimenting which a com¬ 
puterised model provides, it should be 
easier, not more difficult, to see how 
the economy is changing in relation 
to past experience Because the model 
assumes regularity in the behaviour of 
the economy, any divergence should be 
spotted quickly in the difference 
between prospective and actual values. 
The model user does not have to be 
so besotted with his individual 
equations that he cannot change them 
when they are shown to be inadequate. 
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Shop horns _ 

Ope n up _ 

Another onslaught is under way on the 
weary question of shopping hours. 
After several years' inaction on this 
front, this week saw the first Commons 
* reading of a private member’s bill on 
the liberalisation of shop hours. It all 
happened rather suddenly because Mr 
Evelyn King, who is sponsoring the bill, 
came top of the private members’ 
ballot. If all goes well—and one would 
like to think the bill has at least an 
outside chance of success, with some 
support in all parties—by next spring 
British shopping hours could be a lot 
more flexible. 

The speed of the operation has 
proved too much for the Home Office, 
which recently commissioned its social 
survey division to test people's views 
on shop and licensing hours. Work 
started last month, but although the 
scheduled 3,500 interviews have now 
been completed, results will not be 
available until well into next year—by 
which time the law may have changed. 

A change is overdue. At present 
opening hours are governed by legisla¬ 
tion dating from 1950 and 1965. The 
general rule is that shops must close by 
8 pm on weekdays, with one late night 
till 9 pm and one half-day of their own 
choosing, when they have to close by 
1 pm. On Sundays they must be closed 
all day, but there are exceptions for 
tobacco, newspapers, sweets and perish¬ 
able foods. (A bill now going through 
the Lords will extend Sunday trading 
to all kinds of food.) 

The new bill will not touch Sunday 
trading, but it aims to leave traders 
to choose their own hours. As the law 



stands, any exemptions from the 
normal rules have to be specially 
granted by the local authorities. This 
is sometimes done ; London’s Oxford 
Street all-day Saturday opening is an 
example of one successful experiment, 
where extra business is claimed to have 
more than justified extra costs. 

The usual argument against extend¬ 
ing shop hours is that the staff will get 
a raw deal. But this need not happen. 
Stores like Marks and Spencer manage 
their Saturday opening with special 
Saturdays-only staff. Alternatives could 
be Monday closing, a day off in the 
week on a rota basis, or pay in lieu 
of time off where this is acceptable. 
Similar solutions could no doubt be 
found for later-evening opening. 


Small firms _ 

Little but vital 


It remains surprising just how impor¬ 
tant small firms are to the economy. 
There are 80,000 manufacturing firms 
with less than 200 employees on their 
payrolls ; they employ 2.5 million 
people producing £6,000 million worth 
of goods and services a year. 

The latest small Anns survey by the 
Industrial and Commercial Finance 
Corporation shows that the 304 small 
firms that it has backed have a higher 
average growth rate over a six-year 
period than the average for quoted 
companies. In the last three years of the 
period, which ended in 1968, ICFC- 
backed small firms averaged 13.5 per 
cent net profit before interest, com¬ 
pared with 12.3 per cent for quoted 
companies. 

Certainly, there have been moves to 
ease the small fry’s position. The 
Finance Act 1969 removed, for 
example, the tax limitation on direc¬ 
tors’ salaries in a close company. It also 
made interest allowable on loans by 
a director to the company ; where 
it is required to retain profits for future 
needs this can now be done without 
having to distribute 60 per cent of 
profits, for very small companies. 

There remains a need for more 
reliable information on small com¬ 
panies. ICFC says that the Inland 
Revenue has the information and that 
comparisons based on it would be 
more relevant since they would cover 
all firms and not just the efficient ones. 
Even the Confederation of British 
Industry’s material on small firms, 
published in 1968, is based on the 
1958 census. 


Key indicators : British economy 


Retail Prices 

Up 1.1% at October due to rent 
increases and seasonal rises in a 
number of commodities. 

Earnings 

Avenge earnings m all industries 
in September up 14% on a year 
ago* 

Engineering orders on hand 

Down 1£% in September; new 
export orders show a very sharp 
drop. j 




Month 


Percentage change on 
Index previous three 

1963=100 month months 


Industrial 

production* September 124.9 +0.5 +1.5 

employment* September 95.2 -0.6 -0.6 

productivity* _ September 131.2 +1.2 +2.2 

Export trade** October 156 +2 -t 7 

Eng'g. orders on hend September 123 —1$ nil 

Retail prices October 138.0 -H.i +1.5 

Unemployment* November 115.3 +0.5 —2.4 

Retail prices September 136.5 +0.5 +1.1 

Export prices September 132 +1 +U 

Import prices September 128 +1 nil 

Wage rates (weekly) October _ 149.2 _ +0,6 +22 

Export trxdo, retail trade, engineering ordar books: in volume terms (value at 
constant prices). Unemployment: wholly unemployed excluding school-leavers; 
latest rate 25 per a ant. 

Seasonally a djusted t End of period * Provisional 
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The 1971 Rovers. 

\ reminder of the changes 
we havent made. 


In some ways, 1971's 
Rovers are exactly the same 
as 1970's Rovers. 

We haven't dropped any of the 23 safety 
features that gave us the first gold medal for 
safety ever awarded by the A A. 

Or changed the shape of our medically 
designed seats. 

We've given you the same amazing road¬ 
holding with the de Dion rear axle. 

And the same high-performance engine. 

In fact built into our new cars are allthe 
features tnat made the Rover 2000Britain's 
most successful 2-litre saloon. 

Yet we've still managed to come up with 
some big improvements for 197L 

There are 10 new or improved safety 
features (including a hazard warning light 
system and an anti-dazzle dashboard with 
easy-to-read circular dials). 

And as you can see, our body's taken on a 
rather advanced new look. 

So 1971's Rover 2000won't look any 
more old-fashioned in seven years time than 
a seven year old Rover 2000 looks today. 




ROVER | & 


The Rovar Company Limited, Solihull, Warwickshire 

All these changes apply to the 2000TC and 3500 models. 







One- st op shopping 
for the New Europeans 


You've seen it at Esso stations in 
Scandinavia—one-stop shopping, tor 
everything from orange juice to driving 
gloves — from fan-belts to camping 
equipment. Now, you’ll find the idea 
spreading to Esso stations all over 
Europe. New kinds of stations, more like 
stores really, supplying all the needs of 
the New Europeans. 

Who are these New Europeans? 
They're people who want the most out 
of life and haven’t time to hang around 
waiting for it. People who travel across 
frontiers as casually as their parents 
went for a Sunday afternoon drive. 
People like you — setting the trends 
which Esso are catering for.... 

And catering in more and more 
ways all over Europe. You’ll find Esso 
offers you refreshments, meals, even a 
bed for the night in an increasing number 
of areas. And, of course, top-quality 
petrols and oils, tyres, batteries and 
car servicing are standard at Esso 
stations across Europe. There's a 
growing list of other products available 
as well—like the camping equipment 
and driving gloves mentioned earlier. 

So one-stop shopping isn’t unique to 
the Esso station at Guildford, England. 
You'll find the same thoughtfulness to 
your needs from the Arctic Circle to 
the nearest edge of Asia ... at 36,000 
Esso stations in 15 European countries. 
Unique stations, where the Esso sign 
means not only ‘Happy Motoring' but 
increasingly happy shopping as well— 
to you and all the other New Europeans. 



For the New Europeans, large or email, 
many Esso stations carry things to make a trip 
more fun - from sun glasses and toy steering 
wheels to camping equipment, transistor 
radios and picnic baskets. 



Another cup and plans for tomorrow — In 
the casual comfort of an Esso snack bar. The 
New Europeans find good food, from a fast 
sandwich to a grilled steak, in Esso snack bars 
and restaurants conveniently located from 
Scandinavia to Greece. 



Time for a new battery— and Esso guar¬ 
antees its life More and more Esso stations In 
Europe are carrying a full range of car products 
from high-perfomance batteries and tyres to 
seat covers and seat belts 



The most scenic route, or the quickest? 
Esso road maps clearly show the New Euro¬ 
peans the best way from where they are to 
where they want to be Esso road maps are 
multi-IIngual.They include tourlngsuggestlons 
for Individual countries and town plans with 
through roads. 


At the 1 



Esso: 


Happy Moto ri ng* sign W 
everything for the Now Europeans 




m 




Bethmannstrasse, Frankfurt am Main 

Bank of America 
has a man-on-the-spot 
in Frankfurt. 

Just recently he proved his value for a major program. And for a leading financial house 

West German pharmaceutical company. _ he arranged Deutsche Mark financing when it 

He helped the firm obtain licensing and marketing was needed most. How about you? If you 
rights to a revolutionary drug discovered by could use this kind of banking expertise in 

a newly fornied manufacturer in the U.S.A. At the Frankfurt—or any other commercial center 

same time, he helped in the financial arrange- around the world—get in touch with 

meats that brought this new medical discovery Bank of America. Our men-on-the-spot have 

to the German market. For another interna- helped make us what we are today— 

tional company he established a cash mobilization first in banking. 

m BANK OF AMERICA-SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, NEW YORK: Over 1000 full-service branches and aubsidiaries in California and around the world: Argentina • Austria 
Barba d os • Belgium • Bolivia • Chile • Colombia • Costa Rica • Dominican Republic • Ecuador • England • France • Germany • Greece • Guam ■ Guatemala * Honduras • Hong 
Kong ' India • Indonesia • Ireland • Italy (Banes d J America e d'Italia: over BS offices) • Japan • Korea •Jiebanon • Luxembourg • Malaysia • Morocco • Ike Netherlands 
Netherlands Antilles • Nicaragua • Nigeria • Okinawa • Pakistan • Panama • Paraguay • Peru • Philippines * Singapore • Svrttsedand • Taiwan • Thailand • Uruguay ■ Vietnam 
. * ~ J * a -- u-uij vw-. —a Imi*. amUhim. - u^tu. ■ n i r 
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International 


One more step and maybe 
we're there 


Brussels 



Commission’s Barre, France’s DebrS and a little matter of central banks 


A first uncertain step to establish 
economic and monetary union within 
the Six was taken by the council of 
ministers this week. In what is the most 
politically potent issue to have been 
faced by the European Economic 
Community since the founding of the 
common agricultural policy ten years 
ago, it has been decided to go ahead 
with at least some of the initial stage 
outlined by the Werner and commis¬ 
sion plans. This means that for two 
years from 1971 informal co-ordination 
will begin between central banks when 
supporting their own parities ; they 
might even help out those of fellow 
members. 

All the mechanics are still deliber¬ 
ately vague and are to be worked out 
in greater detail by December 14th 
when a package deal, typical of the 
community’s tradition for handling 
delicate issues, will be presented again 
to the council of ministers. Much 
therefore depends during the next 
fortnight on the dexterity of the 
commission’s M. Raymond Barre and 
the permanent representatives of the 
Six in. Brussels who will have to 
hammer out an acceptable package. 
They would like to get something 
through before end-December. After 


that it is France’s turn to take the 
chair at the cour*cil of ministers and 
that might spell trouble. 

Even now, the plan could still be 
castrated, with tax harmonisation and 
closer parity control being reduced for 
the sake of compromise. But the light, 
however dim, is green. 

This has not been achieved without 
a deep split in the community. The 
French, whose President Pompidou 
started the ball rolling at last year’s 
Hague conference, are eager for 
monetary union—fired perhaps by some 
old ideas of grandeur and of creating 
a European currency to rival the 
dollar, but above all by the real French 
desire for more stable foreign exchange 
management and access to Germany’s 
reserves to prevent repetition of the 
franc’s instability in 1968-69. But for 
the Germans and the Dutch this holds 
little attraction : they see monetary 
union as a convenient way of introduc¬ 
ing central economic control over the 
community and of ensuring that no 
one member lets its economy step out 
of line. This means a definite surrender 
of sovereignty to a supranational 
authority. And that is an idea abhor¬ 
rent to the French. But behind the 
scenes over the next two weeks the 


Germans will clearly be insisting that 
any step towards union and the stabili¬ 
sation of European currencies against 
the dollar must mean accepting the 
final political aim that economic 
planning will be the responsibility of 
the community and not the sole 
domain of its individual members. 
And if the goal of economic union is 
set for this decade, political union 
bound by purse strings must come 
nearer in the next. Or so Brussels hopes. 
Euphoria inside 'the commission is not 
necessarily matched by equal optim¬ 
ism outside. 

Even if the French face up to this, 
nothing will be done to establish 
supranational authorities before early 
1973 and possible British entry. A 
major question for the next meeting 
on December 14th will be whether the 
Six agree to set a definite date at all 
(Werner suggested before the end of 
1973) for a formal meeting to change 
institutions. The French are hoping 
that they will have in Britain an ally 
against any surrender of economic 
sovereignty. Some of the gaullists led by 
M. Michel Debre still resent the 
financial resources of Britain and the 
reserve role of sterling. But as the 
importance of sterling declines both 
these attributes of London have much 
attraction to M. Debre’s successor as 
French finance minister, M. Giscard 
d’Estaing. He sees them as one com¬ 
ponent of a future single European 
reserve currency. 

Italy _ 

Alfa-Leyland 

Alfa Romeo, Italy’s state-owned no 2 
carmaker, has made a deal with British- 
Leyland to take over the Innocenti 
group in Milan. Alfa, which wants to 
buy Innocenti for its machine tool 
manufacturing capability, has had to 
inherit a seven-year contract which 
Lord Stokes signed with Innocenti in 
January last year. Under this contract 
Innocenti, a family engineering firm 
which launched itself on to the postwar 
market with the Lambretta scooter, 
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Would you know he was making minis ? 


was to extend the Milan production 
bays whidh since i960 have turned out 
local variants of BMC-designed care. 
But Innocenti now wants to sell out to 
Alfa. 

With a production of 55,000 minis 
a year plus a slightly lesser number of 
British Leyland’s 1100 and 1300 family 
saloons, Innocenti is the major platform 
for British Leyland’s sales in the fast- 
growing Italian market. Following the 
death three years bade of Innocenti’s 
founder, his heirs wanted to sell. 

Alfa Romeo, dogged by strikes at its 
historic Turin plants, and behind 
schedule in opening its new factory at 
Naples, might seem in no position to 
buy Innocenti. But now Alfa and 
BLMC have came to terms not only on 
production of the hybrid Innocenti 
range, of which some 50 per cent of 
the materials originate from Britain, 
but also on their attitudes to retailing 
in Italy. Leyland stoutly denies that 
its British products are given favoured 
space in Alfa Romeo’s showrooms, but 
there are those in Italy who say the 
link-up has much more long-term 
significance than merely getting both 
companies off the Innocenti hook. 

France and Algeria _ 

Oily ground _ 

Paris 

The protracted and tortuous trade 
negotiations between France and 
Algeria are now entering their final 
stages. The current round of talks in 
Paris was broken off sharply last 
week, as France reacted strongly to 
Algeria’s arrest and detention of a 
French diplomat for spying. He has 
since&been expelled, and negotiations 
' T ‘ieing resumed at foreign minister 

tion. 
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A wide range of economic problems 
between France and its former posses¬ 
sion are involved, including the indem¬ 
nity of French interests nationalised by 
Algeria, imports of Algerian wine, and 
Algerian immigration into France. But 
the keystone of this delicate arch-in- 
the-making is, of course, oil. In July, 
Algeria unilaterally raised 'the price of 
crude oil from $2.08 to $2.85 per 
barrel, and the trade talks were broken 
off. Algeria claims that foreign ex¬ 
ploitation of Sahara oil is draining the 
country of a major resource without 
adequate compensation, and it is not 
inconceivable that it will nationalise 
the Algerian interests of Elf-Erap and 
Compagnie Frangaise des Petroles, as 
it has already done to a number of 
non-French companies, including 
Royal Dutch/Shell and Mobil Oil, both 
of which have recently signed indem¬ 
nity agreements with Algeria. How¬ 
ever, against this, Algeria must weigh 
the consequences of a trade rupture 
with France, with which it does more 
than half its foreign trade. And 
Algeria wants the most it can get 
from France to finance its four-year 
development plan. Between 1966 and 
1970, French aid in the form of loans 
and guarantees amounted to more than 
$360 million, not to mention French 
•technical and educational aid pro¬ 
grammes. 

The French delegation has been 
proceeding with considerable caution, 
and the simple passage of time has 
worked to its favour. France is heavily 
dependent now on Algerian oil, and 
agrees in principle on some rise in 
price, like the one given to Libya. 
But with a considerable increase in 
production in Iran and Iraq, and a 
possible reopening of the Suez canal, 
with its immediate effect on the cost 
of transport, the “ proximity premium ” 
that Algeria demands will lose all 
value. Iran’s effective royalties have 
risen from 50 per cent to 55 per cent, 
Libyan royalties from 50 per cent to 
54 per cent. Algeria already gets 55 
per cent, and its demand for a rise 
in price to a vertiginous $3.24 per 
barrel is considered by the French to 
be unspeakably out of line. The French 
point out that they have large interests 
elsewhere, with recent important dis¬ 
coveries in Iraq, and expectations of 
natural gas production next year in 
the North Sea. The Algerians have 
started selling natural gas to the 
Americans, but would find it much 
harder to get rid of oil. The foreign 
minister is thought to be more pro- 
French than his colleagues, but there 
still seems the basis for a de^l here. 
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Trade talks 

Cold and hot 

The talks between the American and 
Japanese governments on textiles are 
deadlocked. In spite of the concessions 
offered by the Japanese, over the objec¬ 
tions of the Japanese textile industry, 
they do not go far enough in American 
eyes. It Qould be that the Japanese no 
longer see any point in going further. 
Now that the Mills Bill has been passed 
by the House of Representatives, per¬ 
haps they regard the passage of pro¬ 
tectionist legislation through the Senate 
as inevitable. In that case, the textile 
agreement would be a useless weapon 
in the hands of American free-traders, 
and a hastily concluded one could be 
a nuisance. Once the legislation was 
in force, the President would be able to 
substitute voluntary agreements for the 
quota structure, and a future voluntary 
agreement might be more favourable. 

With restrictive trade legislation all 
but a fact of life, Europe and Japan 
have started to turn their minds to 
dealing with it. For the moment, the 
cry for retaliation, particularly by Italy 
(Europe’s largest importer of American 
soya beans), and by some members of 
the common market bureaucracy in 
Brussels, is deafening all others. Such 
threats mean little to the American 
Congress. 

Professor Dahrendorf, the Brussels 
commissioner in charge, has made it 
quite clear that the official EEC lane, 
as expounded on Thursday, is against 
retaliation, whatever the leaks may 
say. He has set up a committee to 
monitor developments in trade restric¬ 
tion, presumably so that some common 
action can be taken to protect an 
industry threatened by American legis¬ 
lation. From the membership of the 
committee, it looks as if what the 
committee is thinking of is possible 
retaliation in the politically popular 
form of curbs on American invest¬ 
ment in Europe, rather than counter¬ 
quotas and tariffs. 

Quite soon, however, it is likely 
that the British Government, and 
several in Europe, will get together 
quietly to play the whole thing down. 
They know that retaliation against the 
United States, whatever its form, 
would be a possible disaster—for 
Europe. The important thing is to 
make sure that no American president 
is tempted to use the worst anti-trade 
powers which Congress seems about to 
give him. 
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This announcement appears as a matter of record only. 



Burroughs International Company 

Guaranteed by 

Burroughs Corporation 

$100,000,000 Credit Facility 


HAMBROS BANK LIMITED 

ALLIED IRISH INVESTMENT BANK LIMITED 

AUSTRALIA & NEW ZEALAND BANKING GROUP 

BANK MEES & HOPE NY 

BANK OF MONTREAL 

BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 

BANQUE DE BRUXELLES S.A. 

BANQUE DE PARIS ET DES PAYS-BAS 

BANQUE EUROPEENNE DE CREDIT A MOYEN TER ME S.A. 

BANQUE NATIONALE DE PARIS S.A. 

CANADIAN IMPERIAL BANK OF COMMERCE 

FINCOMIT COMPANY LIMITED 

KREDIETBANK S.A. LUXEMBOURGEOISE 

MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 

MIDLAND & INTERNATIONAL BANKS LIMITED 

NATIONAL WESTMINSTER GROUP 

SOClETE GENERALE - PARIS 

STANDARD BANK LIMITED 

THE TORONTO-DOMINION BANK 

WESTERN AMERICAN BANK (EUROPE) LIMITED 
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I Continental Europe's largest international Bank- 

I ing Group, the Banque Nationale de Paris, can 
help you in 52 countries throughout the world. 

El Grupo Bancarto internacional mas grande de Europa 
Continental, el Banque Nationale de Paris, puede ayu- 
darle en 52 pai'ses a traves del mundo 

P•B*gK 

* $ « s is a-± s+z a a ? j* » 

Die giosste Internationale Bank-Gruppe auf 
deni europaischen Kontment, die Banque 
Nationale de Paris, kann Ihnen in 52 Landern in 
der ganzen welt behilflich sein 

Banque Nationale de Paris, ni Benki kuu inayo- 
julikana sana duniam, inayoweza kukusaidia katika 
nchi 52 za uhmwengu 

II piu vasto gruppo bancario del continente 
europeo, la Banque Nationale de Paris, Vi pud 
assistere in 52 paesi di tutto il mondo. 

4 o Y 4 ijL# 

O Banque Nationale de Pans, a maior orgamza(3o 
bancaria do Continente Europeu, estaasuadisposifio 
em 52 parses atravds do mundo. 

Di- grootstc Internationale Bank Grocp op hot 
Continent \an Europa, de Banque Nationale do 
Paris, kan u helpcn in 52 Ianden over de gehcle 
\eicld. 

La Banque Nationale de Paris, la plus grand banque 
Internationale de la Communaute Europeenne, est a votre 
service dans 52 pays a trovers le monde 

British and French Bank Limited 

Banque Nationcle I 9-13 King William Street I Telephones 
de Paris Group | London FC4 | 01-626 5678/5231 


SASEBO 



Now it’s No. 4's turn 

A few years ago No. 4 dock was big enough for any 
thing afloat. But not today. It barely holds a 210,000 
dwt tanker. 

So we’re doubling its capacity to the same as the 
No. 3 Repair Dock on the left and that takes 380,000 
tonners with ease. The new dock’s size is indicated by 
the white lines. And we're putting in “semi-tandem" 
system 6f construction so that the new dock can 
operate at maximum efficiency all the time. 

And while these changes are going on its business as 
usual...building, repairing, jumboizing and providing 
after delivery service for vessels of every description. 

Sasebo Heavy Industries Co., lid. 

HMD ©PMCIi Tokyo Japan Telex TK4245 SSKDOCK Cable Address SASEBODOCK TOKYO 
SAMSO SHIPYARD! Nagasaki Japan Telexi 7482 19 SASEBODOCK 5AS Cable Addresst 
SASEBODOCK SASEBO 

OVIRSMS omeui 

□ Itn^sn OfHrai Bishopsgate House 60 Bishopsgatn London EC 2N 4AU England 
Telex &59I SASEBODOCK LON UK Cable Address SASEBODOCK LONDONEC7 □ Now 
York Offlcoi 11 Broadway New York NY 10004 USA Tele* 491**4 SASEBO NEWYORK 
USA Cable Address SASEBODOCK NEWYORK □ Hone Kong Offlcoi Hong Chong 
Bldg 5 Queen s Road Central Hong Kong Cable Address SASEBODOCK HONGKONG 
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Airlines 

High in the sky 

Sydney 

The British Aircraft Corporation has 
sold a jet to a civil airline in Australia 
at last. On Wednesday night, the 
small East West Airlines, an interstate 
carrier, announced its order for a 
British Aiicraft Corporation i-ii and 
so gave the British their first civil order 
in this country since the Viscounts. 
There had been hopes for the air 
buses, for the national interstate carrier 
TAA had been thinking very much 
along the lines of a mini-jumbo for its 
next order to see it through the mid-70s 
to the early 80s. But on Tuesday, 
opposition airline boss, Sir Reginald 
Ansett, scotched all that by announc¬ 
ing that he would be buying six 
stretched Boeing 727 jets between 1972 
and 1974 and, when last seen, (the TAA 
officials were worriedly rushing around 
knowing that they must now rethink 
their plans. For Australia has a peculiar 
arrangement for its airlines which for 
the past 18 years has ensured that 
both interstate carriers should operate 
similar aircraft of similar seating 
capacity. This agreement is due to run 
out next November, and well does Sir 
Reginald know this. By making this 
announcement now, he is certain at 
least to ensure identical equipment till 
the mid-1970s even if the agreement is 
not, as he hopes it will be, extended. 
Under the two-airline agreement, pas¬ 
sengers do not matter and both Ansett 
and TAA operate identical schedules 
and serve identical centres in identical 
aircraft. Both airlines have long been 
captive Boeing markets despite minor 
incursions into Lockheed and 
Douglas-land. Fokker has sold Friend¬ 
ships and more recently, on Sir 
Reginald’s subsidiary Intra-State Air¬ 
lines, its F-28 jet. This was, therefore, 
seen as the time of breakthrough again 
for British equipment* In the past, it 
has not been technical specifications so 
much as credits that have hampered 
sales here. But the extended credits and 
aid introduced by the Wilson govern¬ 
ment put BAC and Hawker Siddeley 
back in a competitive position again. 
BAC has been rather confident that it 
might win a few important orders, 

Correction : In our table of multi¬ 
national banks on page xxii of our 
survey, November 14th, the subscribed 
capital of Rothschild Intercontinental 
was listed as £1.5 million. In addition 
to this, £3.5 million of subordinatec) 
loans have a&> been subscribed. 
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having also lost its New Zealand 
market to the Boeing 737. Ansett’s 
decision will keep wide bodied jumbos 
out of Australian skies till 1976 at the 
earliest, and possibly beyond that. The 
encouragement from the East West 
Airlines order (it works, in conjunction 
with TAA) is that it will get a BAC 
jet back into this hemisphere. Fiji Air¬ 
ways is also considering its jet require¬ 
ments and it is accepted widely now 
that it will buy the new BAC 1-11. 
There is even a prospect of EWA 
establishing a major service centre at 
its Tamworth headquarters to look after 
its and the Fiji Airways equipment. 
And TAA itself is not beyond hope. 
It is now trying to win rights to fly 
within Western Australia and link 
through to Darwin in the Northern 
Territory from Perth. At present, this 
area is given over entirely to 
MacRobertson Millar Airlines, an 
Ansett subsidiary operating Fokker 
aircraft. The leaning at present is 
strongly towards the BAC equipment. 
This does not rule out the prospects 
of a last minute stand by Boeing or 
Fokker—but their attempts with EWA 
certainly failed. Perhaps the British 
sales approach is improving as well as 
the credit facilities. It will certainly 
need to have done so judging by their 
attempts to beat Boeing in New 
Zealand with talks of ’planes for 
butter. The New Zealand government 
was very taken by this sales line but, 
under the threat of resignation by the 
National Airways Corporation board 
en bloc, yielded and let the airline buy 
what it wanted. 

Airships _ 

Castles in the air ? 

A lot of excitement has suddenly been 
stirred up about the possibility of 
reviving airships. The enthusiasts say 
that 100 mph balloons could cross the 
Adantic in a couple of days, filled 
with helium (now much cheaper since 


the space programme stimulated pro¬ 
duction) in place of the inflammable 
hydrogen which caused the Hinden- 
burg disaster in 1938. With nuclear 
engines, they could stay in the air for 
seven years without refuelling ; road 
jams and rebellious dockers would be 
eliminated by flying straight from, 
say, Cologne to Kansas City ; pollu¬ 
tion would be conquered ; and the 
airships, relying on the neglected 
principle of aerostatic lift, would over¬ 
come the major disadvantage of aero¬ 
dynamic aircraft—namely the square- 
cube principle, according to which they 
require a disproportionate amount of 
energy to increase their payload. 

Behind the renewed interest is an 
energetic journalist who used to work 
near Farnborough, Mr Max Rynish. 
He now studies airships full-time, and 
has dispelled some myths which have 
been mouldering away in the minds 
of an aeronautical world entirely 
geared to the aerodynamic principle 
of flight, and unaware of the possible 
effects on balloons of breakthroughs 
being made in other fields of tech¬ 
nology. But only the wildest guesses 
of the cost of a modern airship 
system can be made, and no commer¬ 
cial case for its development has yet 
been proved. It is significant that 
Manchester Liners, Mr Rynish's 
backer, while prepared to have a 
flutter on a few feasibility studies, 
has so far limited the size of their 
joint company to £5,000. 

The trouble with ships at sea is 
that the water gets in their way. This 
means they need enormous increases 
in power to achieve fast speeds. But 
they can move slowly very economi¬ 
cally, which is why they are so 
successful, and likely to remain so. 
Hovercraft and hydrofoils have 
achieved higher speeds at prohibitive 
costs too. And air freight, though 
very important for certain high-priced 
items, is only 1 per cent by weight 
of deep sea shipping. Air freight 
services are chiefly a by-product of 


Key indicators: world commodity prices 


Tin slides 

Tin fell £40 to £1,479 a ton this week, 
on the news that Congress was holding 
an inquiry into the American stockpile 
of 22.000 tons; no sales have been 
made from the stockpile since mid 
1968. Now that world stocks are low 
and Bolivia, which has looked to the 
United States to help support the 
price, is busily concluding „ deals with 
the Russians, pressure from domestic 
consumers is likely to prompt sales. 


Index 

1963=100 


Nov 

18 


Nov 

25 


Percentage 
change on 
one one 

month year 
ago ago 


All items 120.6 120.6* + 0.4 - 0.2 

Food 136/7 135.9* - 0.7 +12.1 

Fibres 77.8 78.0* + 5.1 - 2.4 

Metals 189.5 188.8 - 0.8 -30.7 

Misbef: 111.0 110.7* + 0.8 + 2.5 


•Provisional 
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CAN THE AIRSHIP FILL THE GAP? 
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passenger transport, and are priced 
accordingly. Whether there is a 
market for the airship between these 
existing alternatives (and, remember, 
the jumbo jet is an important advance 
in the economics of large aerodynamic 
aircraft) depends on cost. 

The airships promoted by Mr 
Rynish would be about the size of the 
QEa but would only carry around 40 
containers. Furthermore these would 
be lifted on to the airship by an expen¬ 
sive helicopter system. The safety 
hazards of a reactor poised over a 
major city will give its residents a lot 
to think about. And there are doubts, 
among many other uncertainties, about 
the future supply of helium. 

Italian strike _ 

Point taken ? 

The seven-day shutdown of the Italian 
stock exchanges may have been a sen¬ 
sible alternative to the further collapse 
of prices indicated by the latest 
political crisis in Rome and the con¬ 
tinuing spate of disappointing company 
forecasts. But it was meant for greater 
things. For as long as eight years now, 
Italy’s stockbrokers have been having 
a thin time of it. Recently, there was 
that good spurt of activity in April, 
when devaluation rumours led to a 
rush to get out of lire, but, otherwise, 
the profession has been increasingly 
unrewarding to its practitioners. 

The reasoning behind the brokers’ 
strike was that there are matters the 
government can attend to, specifically 
several of the rules and regulations 
governing the bourses. For instance, 
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the ubiquitous cedolare d’acconto . 
Usually, Italians are very proud tax- 
dodgers and are very skilled at it. But 
those who do not manage to escape 
the net have to pay the bill the others 
have been able to evade. That is where 
cedolare d 9 acconto comes in, the 
hateful system under which the tax 
authorities have to be notified of 
changes in share ownership (though 
bonds are traded on a bearer basis). 
Naturally, it means that nobody wants 
to own Italian equities, which is why 
this is high on the brokers* list of 
priorities for reform. 

Also, there are pleas for the reform 
of holding companies, the quotation 
of foreign stocks, tax allowances on 
proceeds immediately reinvested, and 
official discouragement of extramural 
dealings. Brokers point out that only 
142 companies are quoted in Milan, 
that transactions in foreign stocks are 
not allowed, and that a proposed law 
on investment trusts has been continu¬ 
ally postponed. 

The strike bore fruit to the extent 
that a deputation of stockbrokers was 
officially received on F riday of last 
week, by the governor of the Bank 
of Italy and treasury officials. How¬ 
ever, that was as far as it looked like 
getting. The popular indices have 
drifted to lows since November, 1968. 
The two main grounds for hope are 
merely that the low level of prices 
could now encourage speculative buy¬ 
ing, and that it is in everyone’s interest 
not to allow share prices to drop much 
further, in view of the imminence of 
year-end accounting. 

Spain and Portugal _ 

The case of the 
kidnapped dolls 

Barcelona 

The Portuguese like Spanish dolls. 
Sadly, though, a million pesetas’ worth 
of them (£6,000) were impounded at 
the Portuguese border in September. 
They were held up by the Portuguese 
authorities without warning or explana¬ 
tion, together with some other Spanish 
exports. Spanish newspapers assured 
their readers that the matter would 
soon be cleared up. But weeks passed, 
punctuated by protests from the toy- 
makers on the Alicante and Valencian 
coasts, and intermittent reports of the 
affair being settled (later denied), while 
the dolls went on lying at die customs 
house or in goods wagons. Various 
explanations were given. T^he dolls 
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were unduly cheap. The Portuguese 
doll market was flooded. The whole 
thing was a reaction to the persistent 
Portuguese trade deficit with Spain and 
Spain’s import deposit scheme. In the 
end, with good will on both sides, die 
dolls were allowed through. No expla¬ 
nation was ever forthcoming from the 
Portuguese authorities. 

The extraordinary feeling generated 
by the whole episode symbolised the 
mutual suspicion which surrounds 
Spanish-Portuguese trade and which is 
hindering new efforts to increase it. 
There have been talks between the 
governments. Schemes have been 
mooted for co-operation on atomic 
energy and tourism. A Spanish-Portu¬ 
guese chamber of commerce has been 
set up for the first time since the civil 
war. But progress is dow. 

The problem is that the two econo¬ 
mics are not complementary but 
parallel. Both are largely based on 
agriculture, fishing and forestry. Spain 
has recently been selling machinery, 
cars and oil—hence its trade surplus. 
But Portugal still took, in 1969, only 
3 per cent of Spain’s exports (3.7 billion 
pesetas—£22.2 million) and provided 
only 0.5 per cent of its imports. Spain 
ranks only tenth among importers to 
Portugal. So there is ample scope for 
more co-operation and exchange. Apart 
from the scheme for atomic energy— 
with Spain providing technical and 
financial backing and Portugal the 
uranium—one more promising field for 
the future is probably collaboration 
over the operation of the rivers shared 
by the two countries, including the 
construction of a bridge linking them 
over the River Guadiana. 



Can you imagine grown man fighting over 
them ? 
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anew page on 
the aluminium map 

At Anglesey, North Wales. Britain's in which Kaiser Aluminium is a partici- Kaiser also participates in the newly 

new aluminium smelter is being erected pant with Rio Tmto-Zinc and British organised Alcan-Booth Industries group 

with care and expertise by a special team Insulated Callender's Cables, is pioneer- in the U.K., and has wholly-owned or 

of Kaiser Aluminium technicians Men mg Britain's new age of aluminium. affiliate operations on five continents, 

with experience from Kaiser Aluminium's Anglesey will meet 20 per cent of Kaiser is the world's fourth largest 

affiliate and wholly-owned operations Britain's booming aluminium require- integrated aluminium producer and the 

on five continents. Men helping to put ments. assure Kaiser's commercial clients most diversified. 

Anglesey on the aluminium map. of long-term supply, and will help to Sales approach £386 million and 

The new 100.000-ton Anglesey strengthen the U.K. balance of payments earnings top £25 million. 

Aluminium Ltd. smelter, a joint venture A major ingot supplier to Britain, 

Creators in the New Age of Aluminium 

ALUMINIUM 

Kaiser Aluminium Ca Ltd. 9?ft Stn atham High Road London S.W.16 
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This notice is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these securities for sale or as a solicitation 
of offers to buy any of these securities , but appears solely for purposes of information. 

NEW ISSUE November 6,1970 

$200,000,000 

Gulf Oil Corporation 

%%% Debentures Due 1995 

Interest payable May 15 and November 15 


The First Boston Corporation 

Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. Kuhn,Loeb& Co. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Salomon Brothers 

iMWVWttoi 

Blyth & Co., Inc. Drexel Harrinun Ripley duPont Glore Forgan Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 

Incorporated Incorporated 

Goldman, Sachs & Co. Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. Hornblower & Weeks-Hemphill, Noyes 

Kidder, Peabody & Co. hazard Freres & Co. Lehman Brothers Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 

Incorporated Incorporated 

Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis Smith, Barney & Co. Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 

Incorporated 

r- 

Wertheim & Co. White, Weld & Co. Dean Witter & Co. Bache&Co. 

Incorporated Incorporated 

Cr6dit Lyonnais Corporation Paribas Corporation SoGen International Corporation 
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Wall Street loves liquidity 


New York 


Signs of still easier money gave a new 
•shot in the arm to American stock mar¬ 
kets last week. Only the week before 
prices had sagged owing to investors’ 
disappointment that the mid-Novem¬ 
ber reductions in both the discount and 
prime rates had been by only 0.25% 
instead of the expected 0.5% (to sJ% 
and 7j% respectively). But late last 
Friday some banks began to cut their 
minimum or prime lending rates by 
another 0.25% to 7%, and by the early 
part of this week most of the nation’s 
largest banks had followed suit. That 
action itself capped a spectacular week- 
long drop in short-term rates on the 
open market. It appeared to be fostered 
by a massive infusion of additional 
funds into the economy by the Federal 
Reserve system. 

At mid week the rallv had carried 
through five consecutive trading 
sessions, for a total gain of nearly 19 
points on the Dow Jones industrial 
average ; it closed on Wednesday at 
774.71. The market strengthened in 
spite of a government report that con¬ 
sumer prices in October rose at a 6% 
seasonally adjusted annual rate, match¬ 
ing the September increase and thus 
showing no headway in the Administra¬ 



tion’s fight to curb inflation. Another 
negative consideration overhanging the 
market is the expectation that the 
fourth quarter will again produce a 
batch of unfavourable corporate earn¬ 
ings reports, reflecting this year’s busi¬ 
ness slowdown. But this week it looked 
a<s if investors are willing to look across 
the valley, well into 1971 when cor¬ 
porate profits and economic growth are 
again expected to be on the up and up. 

The consensus in 'the market now is 
that the Administration is committed to 
a broadly stimulatory economic policy 
in its fight against unemployment, even 
though this may mean accepting a rate 
of inflation of at least 4%. At any rate, 
institutional investors—notably mutual 
funds—have been increasingly active 
buyers in the past few days. This in¬ 
creased level of professional participa¬ 
tion may continue to lend support to 
the market until at least the end of the 
year. Shortly after the beginning of 
1971, the expected unfavourable earn¬ 
ings reports for 'the full year will start 
to emerge. These may act as a market 
dampener then. 

With the recent resurgence of insti¬ 
tutional activity, brokers reported par¬ 
ticular interest in three groups of 
stocks. These are motors, triggered of 
course by the end of the strike against 
General Motors and its return to near 
normal production ; quality oils, such 
as Standard of New Jersey, Gulf and 
Texaco ; and in money sensitive stocks, 
notably savings and loan associations. 
The latter also stand to benefit from 
a recovery in residential construction 
activity, which is just beginning. 

Meanwhile, in the week to Wednes¬ 
day’s close, ordinary share prices in 
London drifted slightly lower for the 
seventh week in succession. For most 
of the week pundits said that London 
was waiting for two things. First, to 
see how well investors digested the 
£9.6 mn of Pilkington’s publicly offered 


Investment 


shares on Thursday ; when The 
Economist went to press, the result of 
this offer had not yet been announced. 
Secondly, to see how Imperial Chemi¬ 
cal Industries had fared in the third 
quarter of 1970; the results duly 
appeared at Thursday mid-day, and 
spread much gloom. The Financial 
Times industrial ordinary index 
dropped to 321.5, its lowest since the 
general election. 

German markets 


Blowing cool 

Hamburg 

The bull market lasted precisely 
20 minutes. It took the German bourses 
no longer to realise that last week’s 
bank rate cut was not meant to signal 
the first step towards easy money. Of 
course the commercial banks, much the 
biggest influence on the German mar¬ 
kets, knew that all along. But there had 
been a feeling there would be some 
livening of public interest for a few 
days at least. Disillusionment followed 
the discovery that even the banks them¬ 
selves are not benefiting from the 
slightly changed rules for special 
deposits, leaving equities more 
depressed than ever—in fact at the 
lowest levels since September, 1967, 
on Tuesday as measured by the Her- 
statt index of leading stocks, though 
with a modest recovery subsequently. 

It is now expected that money will 
remain tight for domestic purposes 
whatever happens to interest rates in 
the near future. There is quite likely 
to be a further cut in bank rate for 
external reasons on December 2nd. The 
level of interest rates is still held res¬ 
ponsible for the inflow of foreign funds 
which has pushed the foreign exchange 
reserves up to the level 'they reached 
before last year’s revaluation of the 
D-mark. But, seen from the inside, the 
situation is vastly different from that 
of October, 1969. The accumulation of 
foreign exchange represents borrowings, 
not earnings. Rumours of another early 
revaluation, spread by some of the mass 
circulation papers, are completely 
unfounded. 
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Procedurally speaking, winds of 
change are blowing on the bourses as a 
result of the activities of a commission 
of bankers and government officials. 
The latest offering is a code of good 
behaviour, to which companies are 
expected to subscribe voluntarily, 
designed to prevent the abuse of inside 
information. The idea is that the stock 
exchange authorities will, if petitioned, 
ask a company to investigate allegations 
of insider trading, conceivably leading 
to a situation in which the offender 
would be expected to surrender his ill- 
gotten gains. How that will work 
remains to be seen. To date the com¬ 
mission is very proud of what has been 
achieved on a voluntary basis—for 
instance the publication of daily turn¬ 
over of 40 leading stocks by the Frank¬ 
furt, Diisseldorf, Hamburg and Munich 
bourses, and the greater incidence of 
half-yearly and quarterly reporting. But 
when it is a matter of money changing 
hands it may not be so lucky. 

Imperial Chemical Industries 

As bad as expected 

The results of Britain’s fourth largest 
industrial company were fully as bad as 
the pessimists predicted. Sales for the 
nine months to September 30th are a 
little up at £1.1 bn, but pre-tax profits 
are a long way down—£105 mn com¬ 
pared to last year’s record £131 mn. 
The only terse words of explanation 
refer, inevitably, to the rise in costs 
and pressures on margins. Words are 
hardly needed : trading profits com¬ 
pared to the comparable quarters last 
year are down in each case, in a sad 
diminuendo. They were 13.6% lower 
in the first quarter, 17.0% in the second, 
and 30% now. 

The market, which had already 
marked ICI down to within 2s of the 
year’s low (14s away from the year’s 

Chemical dozen 



ICI's new chairmen Jack Callard 


high) at 44s 4d, saw no grounds for 
optimism for ICI or the market or the 
economy. ICI closed the day at 42s 9d, 
and the Financial Times index dropped 
6 points in a matter of an hour. 

What should not be forgotten is that 
ICI is the world’s second largest chemi¬ 
cal company—and, as the table shows, 
they have all had a rough ride this 
year. The table is expressed in terms of 
shareholders’ earnings, so the crushing 
trading effect is somewhat cushioned. 
What is true of chemicals need not be 
true of the rest of British industry. 
That is the optimist’s argument. But 
half ICI’s sales are made in Britain 
and the home market has been much 
worse than in other countries. Fibre 
prices, especially, have knocked a 
gaping hole in ICI’s profits (as in those 
of other chemical companies special¬ 
ising in fibres), reflecting the world 
textile downturn. So there is not 
not much hope that the slight firming 
of chemical prices will permeate to 
better fourth quarter results, usually a 
poor time of. the year anyway for ICI. 
Who buys polyethylene for Christmas? 
Or ICI shares ? Perhaps they will be 
the most appreciated of all, one day. 
On a prospective p/e of 11 they 
may qualify for the bargain basement 
of the gift market. Things can hardly 
get worse. Or can they? 


Eurobonds 

One step to 
Werner 

In the midst of all the talk of creating 
a European monetary and economic 
union, the bankers have moved a 
pace towards realising one of the 
ultimate objectives of the Werner and 
Barre reports, a common capital market. 
The significance lies in the fact that 
the central banks have allowed it. Seven 
banks, one from each of the Six plus 
an extra German one, are launching a 
largish (at least $30 mn) 15-year loan 
denominated in European Monetary 
Units, with 1 EMU equal to $1. The 
investor can subscribe in any of the 
common market currencies, and can 
receive the interest and return of capital 
back in any of them, designating which 
before each payment date. 

This very simple scheme is a straight 
extension of dual currency loans 
pioneered by S. G. Warburg, but 
straddling six currencies. Tihe investor 
is almost entirely protected from 
relative devaluations—which should be 
infrequent, ultimately non-existent 
anyway if Werner thinking is translated 
into policy. In return, he will receive 
a lower interest rate. The figure being 
talked about is 8%, but in view of the 
excellent terms of the new Siemens 
$30 mn conventional loan—9% with 
subscription at par—it may even be 
lower. This lower long-term rate is 
paralleled by the latest fixing of the 
floating ENEL loan which, reflecting 
the fall in Eurodollar rates, comes down 
from io^}% to 8% for the next six 
months. 

The borrower, however, takes the 
risk of upvaluations by any one 
country against the other five. The 
EMU could add to the speculative run 
into a currency which the markets think 
is due to be upvalued. This is what 
made central bankers wary of free 
currency interchange Euroloans, and 
it must have been the change in 
atmosphere in Brussels which influenced 
them to give this one a try. 

It is very much of an experiment, 
and the guinea pig is appropriate. The 
borrower is the European Coal and 
Steel Community, one of the first 
borrowers on the Eurobond market 
back in 1964. It is also appropriate that 
one of the bankers involved, M. Claudio 
Segrfc of Lazard Fibres, was chairman 
of the 1966 EEC Commission report 
on the development of a European 
capital market. 




Earnings quarter ended 



Sales 

September 30, 

September 30, 

% 


1969 

1969 

1970 

change 


$ mn 

$ mn 

$ mn 


Du Pont 

3,632.0 

2§S»4 

217,9 

- 4.3 

ICI 

3,252.2 

184.8 

163.2 

-11.7 

Union Carbide 

2,933.0 

144.8 

121.6 

-16.0 

Montecatini 





Edison 

2,483.2 

na 

na ' 

— 

Hoechst 

2,439.3 

80.9* 

74.1* 

- 8.3 

BASF 

2,427.5 

72.2 

72.5 

+ 0.4 

Bayer 

2,415.3 

81.3 

87.5 

—17.0 

Monsanto 

1,938.8 

92.1 

69.9 

-24.1 

Rhdne-Poulenc 

1,834.9 

na 

na 


Dow 

1,797.1 

110.0 

102.5 

- 6.8 

W. R. Grace 

1,791.7 

33.8 

37.1 

+ 9.9 

AKZO 

1,758.6 

19.3 

11.4 

-41.2 


•Eight month» to Augutt 31 tt. n««nof «t toiloblo 
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If you don’t know your way around 
tfaeUSA^ make sure your bank does. 


The high rate of return realized by 
many overseas companies that have 
invested in the U.S.—plus the tech' 
nological and marketing experience 
they’ve gained—is enough to whet 
the appetite of any businessman. 

But while the successes have been 
spectacular, so have the failures, 
when investors have moved in with' 
out adequate investment and finan¬ 
cial knowledge. 

How do you get this knowledge? 
Trust Northern. 

The Northern Trust Bank, lo- 
cated at the hub of U.S. business, 
has provided comprehensive cor¬ 
porate financial services to com¬ 
panies from coast to coast for more 
than three quarters of a century. 

With this experience and our 


business contacts, we can help you 
determine which course is best suited 
to your individual objectives. If it 
is a joint venture or an acquisition, 
we can help you locate and evaluate 
candidates .. • perhaps from among 
the many corporations whose objec¬ 
tives have already been communi¬ 
cated to us. If another course is 
indicated, we can provide thorough 
financial consultation on the alter¬ 
natives available. 

For your business or personal in¬ 
vestment management, our trust de¬ 
partment—one of the largest in the 
country—can be of great assistance. 

If the U.S. figures in your com¬ 
pany’s future, why not ask about 
The Northern Trust at your own 
bank. Or contact Kenneth?* Kinney, 


Vice President in our Chicago office, 
or W. James Armstrong, Vice Presi¬ 
dent at our London branch. 


Trust Northern.* 

AU your money matters 
matter to us. 


NORTHERN 

■ TRUST 
BANK 

60 SLA SALLE STREET AT MONROE 

iMlMi 


LONDON BRANCH • 38. LOMBARD ST., LONDON E.C.3 • THE NORTHERN TRUST INTERNATIONAL BANKING CORP. • 90 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. NX 
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These Debentures Jutve been sold outside the United States of Americp. T his announcement appears as a matter of record only. 
NEW I SSUE ■> ( j r ' , November 19,1970 

$20,060,000 

Beatrice Foods Overseas Finance N.V. 

V/*% Convertible Subordinated Guaranteed Debentures Due 1990 

Convertible on and after July 1, 1971, Into Common Stock of, and Guaranteed on a 
Subordinated Basie as to Payment of Principal, Premium, If any. Interest and Sinking Fund by 

Beatrice Foods Co. 


Kidder; Peabody & Co. N. M. Rothschild k Sons 

Incorporated UngMtd 

Banque de Bruxelles S.A. Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas Swiss Bank CoiTjoration (Overseas) 

AlaMi Bank of Kuwait K.S.G. Algemene Bank Nederland N.V. Amsterdam-Rotterdam Bank N.V. 
Andresens Bank A/S Amhold and S. Bleichroeder, Inc. Bache k Co. Baer Securities Corporation 

lomrpnratad 

Bank of London & South America Bank Mees & Hope N.V. Bankers Trust International 

Limited Umitad 

Banque Fran^aise du Commerce Extlrieur Banque Generate du Luxembourg S.A. Banque de l’lndochine 
Banque Internationale I Luxembourg S.A. Banque Lambert S.C.S. Banque Louis-Dreyfus & Ge. 
Banque Nationale de Paris Banque de Neuflize, Schlumberger, Mallet • ’ Banque Rothschild 

Banque de Sues et de 1'Union des Mines Banque de 1 Union Europfonne 

Banque de Pllnion Parisienne-C.F.CB. Banque Worms k Cie Baring Brothers k Co., 

llmltTtl 

H. Albert de Bary & Co. N.V. Bayerische Hypotheken- und Wechsel-Bank Bayerische Vereinsbank 

Berliner Handels-Gesellschaft Gunnar Bahn & Co. A/S Burkhardt k Co. James Capel & Co. 
- Frankfurter Bank - 

Cazenove & Co. Christiania Bank og Kreditkasse Commerzbank Cosmos Bank (Overseas) Limited 

AkttenftcMllMhaft 

Credit Industriel d'Alsace et de Lorraine S.A. 


Credit Gommerical de France 
Credit Suisse (Bahamas) 

Untltad 

The Del tec Banking Corporation 

Limited 

Dresdner Bank The First Boston Corporation 


Credit Lyonnais 

Creditanstalt-Bankverein Richard Daus & Co. 

Deutsche Bank Dillon, Read Overseas Corporation 

Aktlm|mllMh*rt 

First Washington Securities Corporation 
Girozentrale und Bank der osterreichischen Sparkassen A.G. 

Hambros Bank 

Limited 

I. D. Herstatt KG. a A Hill Samuel & Co. 

Limited 

The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation Kitcat k Aitken Kleinwort, Benson 

Limited 

Kredietbank S.A. Luxembourgeoise Kuhn, Loeb k Co. International Kuwait Investment Co. (S.A.K.) 
Lehman Brothers Lloyds Bank Europe Manufacturers Hanover Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner k Smith 

Limited Limited Securities Underwriter Limited 

L. Messel k Co. B. Metzler seel. Sohn k .Co. Model, Roland k Co., Inc. Samuel Montagu k Co. 


Fleming, Suez, Brown Brothers 

Limited 

Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
Handelsbank in Zurich (Overseas) 

IJmlted 


Gutzwiller, Kurz, Bungener Securities 

Limited 


Morgan k Ge International S.A. Morgan Grenfell k Co. Myers k Co. 

Limited 

New Court Securities Corporation Sal. Oppenheim jr. k Cie. Paribas Corporation 

Pier sop, Heldring & Pierson Populaire Suisse Internationale SA Rowe & Pitman Schoeller k Co. 
J. Henry Schroder Wagg k Co. Skandinaviska Banken Smith, Barney^ Co. Soci6t6 Gfnfrale 
Socitte Ginhale de Banque S.A. Stockhohns Enskilda Bank Strauss, Turnbull k Co. 

Svenska Handelsbanken C. G. Trinkaus Ultrafin International Corporation 

Union Bank of Switzerland (Underwriters) Vereinsbank in Hamburg Vermeer k Co. 

Limited 

S. G. Warburg & Co. Westdeutsche Landesbank Girozentrale Westfalenbank White, Weld k Co. 

Limited AJttlenfteeeUechuft 
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Thom Electrical Industries 

Sir Jules lays 
aside his crown 



Thorn withdrawn 


Were he a cardinal, Sir Jules Thom 
would have had another g years of 
power in front of him. As an entrepre¬ 
neur, his decision, at 71, to step down 
from the company he has created, will 
be greeted with a mixture of apprehen¬ 
sion and relief. The company he built 
up from nothing to the 41st largest in 
the land is firmly run by him. It is not 
that there is a lack of management 
talent ; it is the entrepreneurial flair 
for taking the right decision at the 
right time, the shrewdness which no 
structured management can supplant 
which may be missed at Thom House. 

His successor, Mr Jack Strowger, 
takes over at a time when the company 
is in a healthy state, and about to reap 
the advantages of the move to colour 
television. The foundations have been 
well laid. Thorn has something like 
55'% of the television rental market, 


TV SETS IN THE HOME 'ooo| 



and the cost of colour sets and service 
difficulties make them even more 
attractive to rent than black and white 
sets. Thom makes the sets too. Brokers 
W. Greenwell, in another of their well- 
researched circulars, reckon that 
profits from this source will double over 
the next year to £8mn. Thanks to the 
part share in a company with RCA of 
America, Thom has access to some¬ 
thing like half the market for colour 
television tubes. The chart shows 
Greenwell’s estimate of the growth in 
colour sets as against monochrome ones 
for the next four years. Thanks to 
colour, while the number of sets 
disposed of may remain about the same, 
the value of the market is expected to 
go up from £164 mn to £242 mn. 

Thom, at 55s 3d, is not GreenwelFs 
favourite, though it is “ reasonably ” 
priced. Robinson Rentals, Electronic 
Rentals and Granada (which owns 
71% of Robinson) have more poten¬ 
tial ; Robinson because of a boost in 
earnings following an expected depre¬ 
ciation drop and a high rate of growth. 


Amtr^im^tockexchai^^^^ 

Show of strength " 

Sydney 

The past fortnight has seen Australian 
stock exchanges beginning to show 
their muscles. First, Alliance Oil was 
suspended by Adelaide because its 
registers were not up to date. Then 
trading was halted in Poseidon because 
Mr Norman Shierlaw, the chairman, 
was alleged to have given previously 
undisclosed information to a select 
gathering. This suspension lasted for 
a day, pending a “he was misunder¬ 
stood ” explanation from the company. 
This week, it has been Gold and 
Mineral Exploration’s turn, again by 
Adelaide, and again because the share 
register is in a mess. And, like Alliance, 
Gold and Mineral will stay off the lists 
till the mess is sorted out. 

Finally, International Mining 
Corporation has been suspended by 
Sydney. Part of the reason lies in a 
transfer of 570,000 shares at par, of 
which the stock exchange was not told, 
to Milstern Exploration, a company 
owned by IMC’s chairman, Mrs Millie 
Phillips, and in accordance with an 
option agreement outlined in the pros¬ 
pectus. There is also concern that 
Mrs Phillips is behind with her reports. 
Still awaited is the one that was due at 
die end of October. 

So the exchanges have acted. They 
have also made some new rules which 


will prevent defensive share swaps, 
such as the Great Boulder-Western 
Mining deal, unless with shareholder 
approval. There will be a limitation 
on a company’s right to issue shares 
without the approval of shareholders 
in general meeting. Also, from now 
on, vendor scrip may not be issued 
with a paid up value of less than the 
paid up value of the securities offered 
to the public ; and vendor stock issued 
after quotation will not be eligible 
for quotation for another 12 months. 

No doubt, this rash of moves has to 
do with the fact that stock exchanges 
have been so much the object of atten¬ 
tion of late from state governments and 
the senate’s investigating committee. 
The stock exchanges are trying to show 
they can run their own houses. 

MEPC and CU 

Screams ol 
arrangement 

It was sensible for Metropolitan 
Estate and Property Corporation to 
buy a bank—but Hill Samuel was the 
wrong one ; it was sensible for the 
Commercial Union Assurance com¬ 
pany to buy a property company— 
but MEPC is too big for it. The 
poverty of the latest Commercial 
Union bid—28s in a rag-bag of its 
shares, Trafalgar House Investment 
shares, loan and warrants—looks very 
much like a graceful way out of a bid 
which some members of its board have 
never really liked. The whole grandiose 
affair might now die away into nothing, 
leaving a few shrunken reputations 
around. 

But the bid has not failed quite 
yet. Commercial Union could win by 
default—inertia on the part of MEPC 
shareholders. A positive vote against 
is necessary. 

And deserved, though mistakes made 
by the MEPC directors are not likely 
to win them support from shareholders. 
There were possibly good reasons for 
accepting Hill Samuel at igs and for 
rejecting Commercial Union at 10s 
more—but the money gap is as big as 
the credibility gap, and complaints are 
understandable, even when unfair. 

Another example of how directors 
let themselves in for criticism is over 
the ( controversial asset revaluation, 
leading to the revised diluted asset 
value per share of 33s. Since it is done 
by two of the largest firms of surveyors 
in the country, it must be accepted— 
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but those with a taste for semantics 
and the finer points will note that it is 
a “ review ”—not a revaluation ; and 
there is no reporting letter as there is 
from the accountants and merchant 
bank for the profit forecast (a good 
rise to £9 mn). The basis of the valua¬ 
tion would not be accepted for the 
purposes of an audited balance sheet. 
However it is common practice, and 
'rightly so, to estimate how much 
property companies are really worth, 
not just what the cautious accountants 
think they are. 

The trouble is that there is scant 
material for conclusion drawing since 
it is almost impossible to reconcile the 
new values with the old. Here is an 
attempt. Last year's value of MEPC 
properties (£151 inn) plus London 
County Freehold and Leasehold prop¬ 
erties (£64 mil) acquired in January, 
gives £215 mn. Other additions during 
the current year of £25 mn gives 
£240 mn. The latest “review” valua¬ 
tion is £310 mn; a difference of 
£70 mn. How ? Say £23 mn for the 
total value of developments (MEPC’s 
£53 mn and LCF’s £17 mn, less 
£47 mn financing cost though how 
much this is above cost is impossible to 
say) ; £15 mn for the upvalua- 

tion of residential properties, both 
MEPC’s and LCF’s, thanks to the 
buying-in of freeholds and the conse¬ 
quent value increase from the marriage 
of a freehold and leasehold interest 
and also to a change from an invest¬ 
ment to a market basis of valuation ; 
and the remaining £38 mn from the 
normal inflation in investment proper¬ 
ties. Done this way the sums look quite 
reasonable. 

However, the asset valuation is not 
going to be the clincher in this deal. 
Nothing is. 


Albright & Wilson 

Lame duck, 
unaided 

Albright & Wilson made similar mis¬ 
takes to Rolls-Royce. It took on too 
much in relation to its capital 
resources, with the result that now the 
whole house shakes when there is the 
least bit of weather. 

Short of unmitigated disaster, the 
alternatives are to hive off the 
Canadian phosphorus plant for what it 
will fetch, or to find a bidder for the 
whole group. Or to go on hoping that 
initiative and patience will be 
rewarded. So far as shareholders know, 
the directors are still wedded to this 
last course of action, the latest 
development being management 
changes in Newfoundland that bring 
the plant more directly under the 
parent board’s control. At this stage 
the temptation to try to see it 
through must be very great. It looks 
the worst possible time to think of 
selling a high-cost phosphorus pro¬ 
ducer, which in effect is what Long 
Harbour will continue to be until the 
technical problems are solved. There 
would be no need to sell if the plant 
began to operate efficiently, as it had 
been thought it might do this year. 
That hope was dashed by the chair¬ 
man’s unscheduled letter to share¬ 
holders reporting that one furnace 
had been out of commission for a time, 
and both are still beset by defects. 

It is just as dismaying to think of 
a takeover, with market capitalisation 
now a dismal £14 mn against £47 mn 
even this year, in which the share price 
has at all times been a shadow of its 
former self. With the prospect for 


the current year now one of nil earn¬ 
ings against 2d a share last year and 
lod in 1968, and with the warning 
that it will be “ some considerable 
time ” before the required technical 
improvements are effective, the share 
price may go lower than Thursday’s 
3s 1 id before the story is over. 

The best shareholders can hope for 
is that Albright & Wilson will, like 
Rolls-Royce, be identified as a recovery 
situation. It is not impossible. But of 
course, unlike Rolls-Royce, there is no 
prospect of it being underwritten, or 
of its increasingly severe cash shortage 
being relieved with public money. 

Britax-Excelsior 

Fasten all steering 
locks ? 

In its hunger for recovery stocks, 
usually meaning companies which can 
raise prices with impunity under the 
Tory dispensation, the market is likely 
to keep Britax-Excelsior in the cooking 
pot for some months to come. It liked 
the second-half profits well enough to 
push the share price from 5s to 6s, 
mostly in anticipation. 

The cap that fits in this case, how¬ 
ever, is not so much confidence in the 
trading margins (on some lines these 
are still reckoned to be threatened, as in 
the company’s determination to fight 
its way out of its own little pocket of 
stagflation. The going was outstand¬ 
ingly good in the seat belt boom of 
1967 and 1968 when earnings reached 
is id a share. In ig6g they dropped 
to6id. 

Then in <the first half of 1969-70 
they disappeared altogether, only to 
reappear in the full year’s results to the 
extent of 3.8d. At the same time it 
transpires that the group has reduced 
its dependence on seat belts to 40% of 
sales, that export and overseas sales 
(not counting sales by licencees) have 
grown to 40% of turnover and that the 
order book is the healthiest ever. 

The prospective p/e of about io does 
not seem to put much of a premium 
on adventurousness. What may hold 
the market back, however, is the lack of 
information so far on the new profit 
mix, together with the shrewd idea that 
the primary component must be steer¬ 
ing column locks (which had begun to 
feature even before the acquisition of 
Hans Kolb Munich last January). There 
is a nagging suspicion that die motor 
car manufacturers may once again 
succeed in putting the screws on, 
making for another shortlived wonder. 


Key indicators: world bourses 


Stock price indices 


Percentage change on 



Nov 

1970 

one 

one 

one 

record 


25 

high 

low 

week 

month 

year 

high 

London 

327.5 

423.4 

315.6 

- 1.2 

-10.2 

-14.5 

-37.3 

New York 774.7 

811.3 

631.1 

+ 2.7 

+ 2.5 

- 4.4 

-22.2 

France 

73.6 

86.1 

70.6 

- 0.8 

- 1.5 

- 4.9 

-14.5 

Germany 

94.3 

129.5 

93.5 

— 

- 6.8 

-30.8 

-32.8 

Holland 

113.1 

133.8 

106.3 

- 3.4 

- 8.0 

- 8.6 

-15.5 

Italy 

cl 086 d 

76.4 

56.8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Canada 

168.5 

185.9 

142.2 

+ 1.4 

+' 1.5 

- 8.9 

-18.4 

Belgium 

89.3 

92.9 

84.5 

- 0.4 

- 1.9 

- 2.8 

—16.9 

Australia 

523.5 

663.5 

474.0 

- 0.6 

- 4.0 

-11.1 

-21.1 

Sweden 

245.7 

337.0 

231.1 

- 0.2 

+ 6.0 

-24.6 

-34.6 

Japan 

152.5 

185.7 

148.8 

- 1.0 

- 1.5 

- 9.7 

-17.9 


Aimless drifting, 
drop after ICI 
results. 

New York 

Impressed by 
further money 
easing. 

Frankfurt 

Unsteady, after 
the Bank rate cut. 

'■wStack prices and yields are on pages 111 and 118 

0 * 1 0 * ■ . ■ 1 1 .. . 1 1 " ■ I ■ 

The EconomM unit trust indicator November 24, 137.99 (November 17, 138.73) 
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\\li^youbuyourgnjvvthbcMids, 
we donlt prcMniseyou a!4% return. 

Wfe guarantee it. 


CASH C 

)PTIONS £1,00< 

INITIAL INVESTMENT. | 

TERM 

PROCEEDS 

TERM 

PROCEEDS 

5 

£^,509 

13 

£ 2,914 

6 

£1,638 

14 

£3,164 

7 

£1,779 

15 

£3,435 

8 

£ 1,931 

16 

£3,730 

9 

£ 2,097 

17 

£4,050 

10 

£2,277 

18 

£4,397 

11 

£2,472 

19 

£4,774 

12 

£ 2,684 

20 

£ 5,183 


The National Mutual Life 
Assurance Society are launching a 
Guaranteed Growth Bond. 

With it, we're offering you a return 
equivalent to over 14% compound, pro¬ 
vided you pay tax at the standard rate. 

This is how it works. 

You decide to invest anything from 
£500 upwards (in multiples of £100, if 
you please). 

You must then decide how many 
years you want to Invest for. It can be 
any number from 5 to 20 years. 

Although the end of the period must 
fall between your 40th and 85th 
birthdays. 

You will now receive a return on 
your investment equivalent to a gross 
yield of over 14% a year, provided you 
pay income tax at the standard rate. 
That's despite the forthcoming cut in 
income tax, and provided this new rate 
now remains the same. 

An investment with 
the money you get back 
guaranteed 

Take a look at the table and see what 
that means in terms of cash for you. 

Over fourteen per cent is a rate of 
growth you'll find it extremely difficult 
to beat anywhere: on the stock market, 
where prices can go down as well as 
up, or with any other investment. 

As we've already said, this 
Guaranteed Growth Bond is issued by 
The National Mutual Life Assurance 
Society. 

We're a company with assets of 
over £50 millions, with a history of 
successful business that dates back to 
1830. So you can be absolutely certain 
your money is secure. 


An example. 

Let's assume you've decided to 
invest £2,000 for 10 years. 

As you’ll be able to work out from 
the table, at the end of that time, your 
guaranteed cash return will be £4,554. 

If you wish, though, you can lake 
a pension, payable for life with a 
minimum of 5 years. (You don’t have to 
make up your mind about this until the 
end of your term of saving.) Instead of 
each £1,000 cash option, a minimum 
pension of £89 a year will be paid to a 
man it the pension begins at 60. Or £101 
a year if it starts at 65. 

Women receive £73 a year if the 
pension starts at 55; £80 a year if it 
starts at 60. 

These pensions are paid monthly 
and, as you'll appreciate, are 
guaranteed. Only a part of each 
payment will be taxable. 

If you decide to opt for cash, under 
tax laws as they stand at the moment, 
you wouldn't have to pay tax, unless 
you’re a surtax payer. 

In that case, you’re liable to surtax 
on the difference between what you 
originally invested and your cash option 
at a specially reduced rate. 


What happens 
about early withdrawal? 

Or death? 

If you decide to withdraw before 
the savings period is up, you'll get 95% 
of your original investment, plus 4% a 
year Compound interest. 

if you die, your estate receives the 
same, subject to a guaranteed 
minimum of your original investment. 


Apply here. 

To apply for National Mutual 
Guaranteed Growth Bonds, simply fill in 
the application form below, and send it 
to us with your cheque; or if you prefer, 
get in touch with your insurance broker 
or professional adviser. 

It's only fair to warn you, though, 
that we reserve the right to close the 
issue of these bonds at any time, should 
they prove too popular. 

If you decide to put in an 
application, please do so as soon as 
possible. We do not want you to be 
disappointed. 


Application for National Mutual 
Guaranteed Growth Bonds. 

Surname__ . .. _ 

Mr, Mrs, Miss. 

First names___ — 

Address . 


Date of birth_ __ _ 

BLOCK CAPITALS PLEASE. 

To: The Actuary and Manager, 

The National Mutual Life Assurance 
Society, 5 Bow Churchyard, 

Off Cheapside, London EC4. 

Please find enclosed a cheque in 
payment fora National Mutual 
Guaranteed Growth Bond of 

£__ _for_years. 

I am a resident of the United Kingdom. 

Signed__ 

Date..---—-. 

- 7 ?? 
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National Group of Unit Trusts 

Sir Denys Lowson 
on 

the importance of Saving 


Sir Denys Lowson, Bt., the Chairman presided at the 35th 
Annual General Meeting of the National Group of Unit Trusts 
which was held in London E.C.2 on November 12. In the 
course of his remarks he said : 

The year which ended on December 31 1969 saw share 
prices on the London Stock Market fall by 191 per cent. This 
created an unfavourable background for sales of unit trusts 
and unit savings which could only be kept at a satisfactory 
level through a continuous campaign of advertising and sales 
promotion. New investment for the Unit Trust movement in 
this country fell from £258.5 million in 1968 to £186.2 million 
in 1969, and because of the fall in share prices the total value 
of funds invested in Unit Trusts at the end of 1969 was 
£1,412 million against £1,482 million in 1968. Figures available 
for the first 8 months of the current year show net sales of 
£75.6 million for the Unit Trust movement as a whole in 
this country; which on an annual basis is some 40 per cent 
below the figures for the previous year. 

Conversely sales of Mutual Funds in the United States of 
America have held up exceedingly well and during 1969 
Gross sales amounted to $6.7 billion against $6.8 billion in 
1968. Redemptions fell from $3.8 billion in 1968 to $3.7 billion 
and with the fall in share prices the redemption rate in the 
U.S.A. was lower at 7.3 per cent against 7.9 per cent in 1968. 
The value of the total funds invested fell from $57 billion to 
$48 billion as a result of the fall on Wall Street. The fact 
that sales were able to be maintained was no doubt due to 
the more energetic sales methods employed in the U.S.A. 
some of .which are not permitted in this country; and also 
to the higher service charges which the managements in that 
country are permitted to levy. 

The total value of funds invested with the National Group 
at the end of 1969 was just in excess of £100 million spread 
over some 200,000 separate accounts of which 43,000 investors 
have elected to have their dividends automatically re-invested 
in the purchase of further units. In addition the Group admin¬ 
isters some 8,500 Savings Plan Accounts, which provides for 
monthly subscriptions, and 51,900 Special Life Assurance 
Savings Plans which give full life cover at all times. These 
last two categories bring in an annual total between them of 
just over £3 million of new savings and is an admirable method 
of accumulating units when share prices are falling. As I 
said last year it is often the case that when share prices are 
falling repurchases tend to decrease, and this has been our 
experience in the past year when again our repurchase rate 
has been lower than the national average. The latest figures 
show that our 20 funds are still valued at around £100 million, 
and we are constantly exploring new methods of saving * 
which might prove beneficial to the Unit holders from the 
point of view of taxation and of continuous life cover. 

In Great Britain the National Savings movement has suffered 
one of its worst years for at least a decade and there has 
been a net disinvestment of £94.6 million in 1969 against the 
previous year's hew savings of £76 million. The severe credit 
squeeze was an important factor in this disappointing perform¬ 
ance which resulted in record receipts being neutralised by 
heaxy^thdfswals. Another reason has been the extremely 


low rates of interest on some forms of savings in particular 
the Post Office Savings Bank, where until January 1, 1971, 
interest allowed has only been 2 \ per cent—the same rate 
as had persisted for the previous 100 years. In addition 
National Savings Certificates with their relatively low rates of 
interest were at a disadvantage, but this situation has been 
improved by the recent issue of the new Decimal Issue 
Savings Certificates which offers a return of 5} per cent net 
equivalent to 9} per cent gross for the standard rate income 
tax payer and even more for the surtax payer. 

Inflation is still the main problem facing this country, and 
one of the greatest discouragements to savings. If potential 
savers see that the return on savings cannot keep pace with 
inflation as well as the decline in the purchasing power of 
their money they decide to spend it instead. If on the other 
hand aggregate savings were to be increased it would make 
available funds which could be invested in Plant, Machinery 
etc., thus making British Industry more competitive in the 
export field. Furthermore there would be less need on the 
part of the Government to make compulsory savings in 
the form of direct taxation. How to encourage and increase 
savings of all kinds which should include the Savings schemes 
operated in conjunction with Unit Trusts goes hand in hand 
with arresting inflation which itself hinges on increased savings. 
It is the declared intention of this Government to find ways and 
means of encouraging savings and the obvious way is to give 
some measure of tax relief on all forms of savings taking the 
Save-as-you-earn scheme as an example. This matter of savings 
is so vitally important to the economy and prosperity of this 
country that we may be sure it will rank as a priority in the 
Government's many plans for improving our standard of living. 

We in the National Group feel that in our Unit Trusts we 
have an excellent vehicle not only for saving; but also, 
over the years, to resist the erosion in the value and spending 
power of an individual's capital and money which he is 
anxious to save. Past history of the Unit Trusts in our Group, 
going back as it does for nearly 40 years, shows that we can 
more than keep pace with these unfavourable factors; and 
I do strongly recommend our different Trusts, which are 
designed to give a varying protection against these difficulties, 
as one of the best means of saving which you can have at 
the present time. 

Once again, I would like to express our warm thanks and 
appreciation to Mr. T. D. Mullins, our Managing Director, and 
the fine team working under him, to all of whom we owe 
so much. 

Mr. Mullins, like myself, has been with the Unit Trust 
Movement and with this Company since its earliest days. He 
has now completed nearly 40 years service; and I am delighted 
to know that he will be with us for some time yet. 

On behalf of all the Shareholders and the Unitholders I 
would like to say how grateful we are to him and to the 
whole of our Management team. 

The formal resolutions were carried unanimously and the 
proceedings terminated with a warm vote of thanks to the 
Chairman, Sir Denys Lowson, Directors and staff. 




Wa would like to send vou a brochure about Patek Philippa watches with blue coloured 18 ct. gold dials. Also the list ol Jeweltorato 
whornwehave enticed the dSKon ot our watchea.The address: Patek Philippe. Customer Service. P.O. Box 36, Maidenhead, Berks. 


Hitachi elevators keep up with high rise buildings 




Now under construction, Tokyo's 
tallest hotel, the 47-story Keio 
Plaza Hotel, will safely and 
serenely transport its visitors to 
the 47th floor observation tower via 
seven Hitachi elevators. 

Passengers will be speedily 
whisked to their destinations with 
minimum waiting and maximum 
comfort. While two Hitachi units 
are traveling at 1200 ft. (360m.) 
per minute to the observation 
tower, the traffic for the other 
five units will be electronically 
controlled by a directional 
zoning system. 

Safety standards for Hitachi 
elevators are always assured by 
pre-testing in the world's tallest 
testing tower—300 ft. (90m.) high. 
High safety standards are achieved 
by Hitachi's constant dedication to 
the pursuit of scientific research and 
knowledge in all fields, so that 
we may contribute to a better 
life for people everywhere. 

Hitachi elevators and escalators, 
too, are just one section of the 
vast line-up of Hitachi products 
where expert research and 
development has paid off in 
dependable performance and safe 
operation. 


RtprMMtotlvt In Londons 
Wlnchostor Homo, 77 London Wall, Ldndon £.C. 2 Tol, 
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An Excellent Achievement 

He RECORD PROFITS Group profits before taxation 
are an all time record, beating last year's previous 
best by £1 million. It is a tribute to the efficiency of 
our organisation that we have been able to produce 
such good results. 

He INCREASED DIVIDEND A total distribution of 
24% is recommended (last year 19.83%). The 
dividend cover is 1.9 (1.8). 

He SCRIP ISSUE It is proposed to make a 1-for-2 
scrip issue by a capitalisation of reserves. 

He OVERSEAS Our South African Group of Companies 
continued to show excellent growth and had a 
successful year. The New Zealand Company 
produced increased sales but profits were affected 
by the cost of commissioning new plant. 

He PROSPECTS The present outlook for 1970-71 is 
fairly good. 

From the annua/ statement of the Chairmen 
John D. MCKechnie. 



BRITISH ASSETS 
TRUST LIMITED 

The SEVENTY-THIRD ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
of BRITISH ASSETS TRUST LIMITED Will be held on 18th 
December, 1970 at the registered office of the Company, 1 
Charlotte Square, Edinburgh. 

The following is the Review of the Chairman, Sir Alastair 
Blair, K.C.V.O., W.S., which has been circulated with the 
Report and Accounts for the year ended 30th September, 
1970. 

I (indicated last year thait we could not expect any large 
increase in our income and it has, indeed, risen by only a 
small amount. The major industrialised nations are experi¬ 
encing an unsustainable level of Inflation. While the United 
States has made some progress in the fight to contain 
inflation, the United Kingdom has only just started. The 
corrective measures necessary will put considerable strain 
on the liquidity of British Companies. I am afraid that in 
these circumstances we cannot look for a large increase in 
our income this year either, but the companies in which we 
have shareholdings have been chosen for their ability to 
thrive in tougher times. 

It is clear that the two main problems facing this country 
at the present time aire the rate of inflation and the balance 
of payments. We believe that investment trusts have a 
contribution to make to the solution of both these problems. 
Investment trusts form part of the great savings movement 
and, in the long run, it is only by the encouragement of 
savings and the wise use of those savings that inflation can 
be cured. For the past five years we have operated under 
severe handicaps and we welcome the return of a Govern¬ 
ment committed to the encouragement of savings and a 
Prime Minister who has shown a determination to 
implement his pledges. 

A successful investment policy depends on intelligent 
management and -this involves changing investments as 
economic conditions change. But there are two penalties: 
Capital Gains Tax and, in respect of our dollar portfolio, 
the rules requiring the surrender of 25% of the dollar 
premium on switches. 

As to Capital Gains Tax, we look forward to the Budget 
with hope, as Mr. Heath, in moving an amendment to the 
Finance Bill in 1965, said 

"We believe, on grounds of principle as well as of 
administrative practice, that it is desirable that both 
investment trusts and unit trusts should be exempt from 
capital gains." (Hansard, May 31,1965.) 

As regards the dollar surrenders, we are hopeful that this 
Government will be prepared to devise some new way of 
drawing on past dollar savings for the benefit of the current 
account which would be less damaging to good investment 
management, and consequently the savings of the country. 

Our valuation is again down this year reflecting the 
declines of most stock markets in the world, and particu¬ 
larly in North America. As a result the asset value of our 
rdinaiy Shares is 12/7d compared with 13/1 Id last year. 
i'i ese figures have been adjusted for the 1-for-l scrip 
ssue during the year. 

Our Auditors are in the process of merging with Arthur 
Young McClelland Moores & Co., Chattered Accountants. 
We take this opportunity of expressing our appreciation 
for all the work they have done for our shareholders and 
wish them well in their new partnership. 

Turning to the future, we fed that there is still consider¬ 
able uncertainty ahead of us. However we are more confi¬ 
dent over the longer term under this Government which 
believes that enterprise 4 and hard work should have a 
proper reward. 
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BitGMAMTO 
ACQUIRE MDtMS 
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Beecham Group Limited have agreed terms for the 
100 per cent, purchase of the German and international 
interests of UHU Werke, H.u.M. Fischer of Buhl (Baden), 

West Germany. The Fischer group manufactures and sells the 
Badedas range of bath products and the UHU range of 
adhesives, which occupy leading positions in their respective 
markets in West Germany and are successful elsewhere in 
Europe and overseas. 

The purchase price is £12,750,000 (DM112 million), with 
a further sum of £340,000 (DM3 million) becoming payable 
upon the achievement of certain levels of turnover. The 
purchase price will be financed by bank loans until a suitable 
long-term funding loan can be arranged. The completion date 
is 31st December, 1970, and it is estimated that net assets 
at that date will have a book value of £3,350,000 compared 
with a book value at the end of the previous accounting year, 
31st December, 1969, of £3,153,000. 

These assets consist of fixed assets (after depreciation) of 
£1,700,000, including factories in Buhl (Baden), Milan, Italy, 
and Waterford, Ireland; and net current assets of £1,650,000, 
consisting of stocks and debtors of £1,700,000, cash.of 
£600,000 and net creditors of £650,000. 

The net profits before tax of the Fischer group are 
expected to be approximately £1,100,000 for the current year. 
This level of profit has been achieved consistently over the 
last five years. 

The acquisition of the Fischer group will provide 
Beecham with both a profitable and well-based existing 
business which is capable of considerable further develop¬ 
ment, and the foundation from which Beecham toiletry 
products can be marketed on a large scale in West 
Germany. 

To accomplish this, the Fischer organisation, which will 
continue to be based in Buhl, will be strengthened and 
expanded, thus providing increased employment opportunities 
in the Buhl area. Trading will be continued under the Fischer 
name, and the group will form pan of the Beecham Group's 
European Division. 

At present Beecham's main interests in Germany are the 
Margaret Astor business (acquired in 1964) which 
manufactures and markets a highly successful range of * 
decorative cosmetics and is located in Mainz, and Beecham 
Pharma GmbH which markets ethical pharmaceuticals - 
in particular Beecham semi-synthetic penicillins. 

Beecham Group's worldwide sales were £161,101,000 
and worldwide trading profits were £29,460,000 for the year 
ended 31st March, 1970, derived from the manufacture and 
sale of ethical and proprietary medicines, toiletries, cosmetics, 
food and drink products, veterinary products and animal 
feedstuff concentrates. 
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THE BORDER & SOUTHERN 
STOCKHOLDERS TRUST 
LIjftTED 

Managers— 

John Govett & Go. Limited 

Per Share 


Five year summary of results 


Year ended 

Per Share 

Per Share 

90th September 

Earnings 

Dividend 

% 

1966 . 

. ia -7 

10.5 

::::::::::::: 


10.5 

10.5 

>969 . 


10.5 

1970 . 


11.0 


Asset Value 
including 
ioo% Dollar 
Premium 
£ 

»7/3i 


Total Net Resources £99,826,569 
U.K. 60.2% North America 32.1% 

Points from Mr. C. W. Garnett’s Review 

—I am gad to report a further modest improvement in 
revenue. This rs mainly due to the increase in interest on 
short term deposits, which were on average fairly large 
through the year. 

—The past year has brought a sharp reminder that equity 
investment is risk investment, to a greater or lesser degree. 
No large equity portfolio, such as that of this Trust, could 
expect to escape completely unscathed from the severe falls 
which have occurred in tihe prices of certain shares, particu¬ 
larly on Wall Street. 

—A socially acceptable solution to the problem of inflation has 
yet to be found, but I believe that, : if the government delays 
taking firm action, the consequences for the nation will be 
severe. 


I hr 

1 ( onomist 


Subscription 

prices 


These subscription prices are for one year's subscription 
(52 issues). 


By surface mail throughout the world 

£10 ($24.00) 

*Air speeded —Europe 

£12 ($28.80) 

Air speeded—the world 


excluding Europe 

£16 ($38.40) 

Reduced students' rates 


By surface mail throughout the world 

£7 ($16.80) 

Air speeded—Europe 

£9 ($21.60) 

Air speeded—the world 


excluding Europe 

£13 ($31.20) 


The Economist quarterly index (four issues p.a.) 

By surface mail throughout the world £2 ($4.80) 

•Air speeded—as the quality of air freight and airmail 
services varies in different situations, we will use the best 
availably service compatible with speed and delivery for a 
particular territory. 


The Economist 
Subscription Department 
54 St Jaipes's Street 
London SW1 
T«l»phone: 01 -9305155 
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COMPANY STATEMENTS 


IO5 


YARROW 


Points from the circulated statement of Sir Eric G. Yarrow, Chairman of Yarrow ft Co. Ltd. 

For the year to 30th June, 1970 the conaoildated profit before tax wax £634,287 compared with 
£552,298 for the prevtou* year. In aU the circumstances and bearing in mind the smaUer profit 
arising from ml* of investments the result is considered by the Board to toe very satisfactory. 

Yarrow Eng i neer s (Glasgow) Ltd. 

The anticipated increase in trading and profit on engineering and boilermaking has been realised. 
New contracts for Steam generating plant worth £31 million have been obtained. Except for 
pallet handing equipment manufacture, the engineering resources of the company have been 
transferred to Yarrow (Shipbuilders) Ltd. So service the current huge throughput of ships. 
Yarrow (Africa) (Pty.) Ltd. 

The South African subsidiary has: es predicted, made a further increased contribution to group 
profits. A new 10 sere site outside Johannesburg ia being developed to extend the scope of 
engineering contracting, and a comtrdHIng Interest has been acquired in a company manufac¬ 
turing electronic components. 

Y.-AJLD. Ltd, end Associate Companies overseas 

Expansion of work on Ministry of Defence and commercial contracts by Y.-A.R.D. Ltd., has 
resulted in increased pirofits which have, however, been more than offset by initial coats 
incurred in establishing marine consultancy and research subsidiaries in Australia and South 
Africa. A substantial build-up has been necassasy in Australia to handle contracts obtained. 
The Computer Bureau at Scototoun has capacity for additional commercial work. Increased 
profits are expected from Y.-AJfc.D. Ltd. in the years ahead. 

Yarrow (Shipbuilders) Ltd. 

During the year under review this company, a subsidiary of Upper Clyde Shipbuilders Ltd., has 
experienced many difficulties. It is expected that all legal matters regarding the acquisition by 
Yarrow ft Co. Ltd. of the 51% interest held by U.C.S. wHl be completed before the end of this 
calendar year. Strenuous efforts are being made to improve productivity and restore profitability. 


EDUCATION 

Read for a 
degree at Home 

Postal tuition lor London Uhitenlty 


world, are now nearing completion and this now 
in coat. 


probably 
tow facUh 


tty should result in considerable economies 


OOi N) 1 ' and " A ” (apoarda) 
To^t ra’Md^^horprgtiUoMd ^ 

SvIdua^pSSnM' < $S5n£S?f y 

WolseyHall, 

ononi. ofa «Mt. _ 

St Paul’s Girls’ 

Sdiool 

BROOK OEEEM, 


Pouaditfaia titiaalafohii^ and 
BxhlMtlona «SSSpESg the 
holder from part or ill of 
the Tuition Fees will be 
awarded In 1971 to girls of 
outstanding academia promise 
on the results of special 
examinations, details of which 
can be obtained from the 
School Secretary- 


Home Study Tuition 
BSc (Econ) LL.B. 

and other external decrees of the 
University of London. Specially 
prepared courses for the Federation 
of Stock Saehancea, for Accountancy. 
Company B e or eta ryship , Law. Coating, 
Banking, inouranoo Markottng. QGB. 


Provided inflsition can he curbed and stability maintained for a period, the future can be faced 
with confidence. There are, however, a number of imponderables out some indication of expected 
profitahfilfty for the current year wHl be given in the interim statement next March. 


Also many thoroughly useful (non- 
exam) ooursee In Business Subjects. 

Write today for details or advice, 
statins subjects la which interested 

to : 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept. ON), St. Albans, or 


APPOINTMENTS 



call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, 
London. B04. Tel. 01-349 0874. 
(Founded 1910.) 


University of 
Oxford 

g L £jsr oKY,a 

Studentships 

Applications are invited from 
men and women graduates, and 
from undergraduates in their 
final year, who wish to work 
for higher degrees in nineteenth 
and twentieth oentury history 
and in social studies. The 
college is ready to consider 
candidates whose first degree is 
In another discipline (e.g. 
languages, literature, geog¬ 
raphy). and who now wish to 
undertake historical, social, 
political or economic studies. 

IS S^tS*.** uan 

The ooUsxe may atao award a 
few studentships, in the history 
and sociology of literature, in 
the history of ettoaee, of philo¬ 
sophy. of art and mueic, the 
&oumI Mi thronoloxv of 
aoSetteg porttraSny lh SBm 
and ■nnift-aistoni Burone. and 
in other subjeeta njrript to 
an understanding of modem 
society. 
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R Y E R S O N 

POLYTECHNICAL INSTITUTE 


Dean of 
Business 




Lancashire County 
Council 

Assistant Planning Officer 

required lor research In the 
Planning Department at 
Preston. Salary within scale 
£2,025-£2,751 per annum. 

Duties are mainly statistical 
and include designing, organis¬ 
ing and supervising surveys, 
developing systems for record¬ 
ing. analysing and monitoring 
data and applying mathematical 
modelling techniques to land 
use planning. The County 
Council is preparing structure 
plans and there Is co-operation 
with specialist teams Bet up for 
this purpose within the County 
There Is access to an ICL 
1004F computer. 

Requirements are statistical 
experience, enthusiasm for 
applying computer methods to 
data management on a large 
scale and experience of staff 
supervision. Applicants wtth 
limited practical experience will 
be considered for appointment 
in a lower grade. 

Applications giving age, quali¬ 
fications. present appointment 
and salary, experience, etc. and 
two referees to County planning 
Officer (L) East Cliff County 
Offices. Preston. PRl 3EX. by 
December 7. 1870. 


University of 
Essex 

Department of 
Government 

Applications are Invited for 
SENIOR LECTURESHIPS/ 
READERSHIPS 

(ref. O/32/E) (£3,020—£4.000) 

In any field of political 
science except international 
relations. Not more than two 
appointments may be made 

Applications are also invited 
for 

LECTURESHIPS 
(ref. 0/33/E) (£1.365—£3,106) 

In the following fields of 
political science : compara¬ 
tive politics, mathematical 

E >11 tics, political theory, psycho- 
gy of politics, local government 
and politics. 

Not more than three appoint¬ 
ments may be made 

Further particulars for all 
these posts may be obtained 
from the Registrar, Univer¬ 
sity of Essex, Wivenhoe Park, 
Colchester, Essex, to whom 
applications (six copies, quoting 
the appropriate reference) 
should be made not later than 
December 14, 1970. Candidates 
for the Lectureships should 
Indicate clearly in their appli¬ 
cations in which field they are 
applying. 


Ryerson Polytechnical Institute invites applica¬ 
tions for the position of Dean of the Business 
Division. With an enrolment of some 2.000 
students this Division is one of the major areas 
of the Institute and has exciting plans for its 
future. 

Preferred candidates will have had teaching 
and academic administrative experience. They 
will also have had business management 
experience. 

Ryerson's evolving development plans 
require a proven leader, capable of innovation, 
who can work successfully with people both 
within and without the Institute as well as in 
the business world, and who can enhance the 
contributions in teaching and applied research 
that Ryerson has already demonstrated. 

Salary and other conditions will be negoti¬ 
ated. For further information or to make appli¬ 
cation (before December 31, 1970), please 
write to: 

The President, 

Ryerson Polytechnical Institute, 

50 Gould Street, 

Toronto 2, Ontario, Canada 


■BQlitiijfll 

DHMalHfllf 


Executive Officer 

(Statistics) 

Salary within the range £ 2,6i2-£2,c)ft3 per 
annum. 

The post is based in the Commercial Director’s 
Department at Board Headquarters, 

46, New Broad Street, London, E.C.a. 

The successful applicant, who should 
preferably hold a degree in Statistics, 
Mathematics or a similar discipline, will lead 
a small staff engaged on the collection, 
processing and presentation of data relating to 
all the commercial activities of the Board. A 
knowledge of modern forecasting and 
computer techniques is necessary. 

Conditions of service will be in accordance 
with the National Joint Council Agreement 
for the Industrv. 


^ Applications should be sent to 

I The Personnel Manager, 46 , Ne 

IXIrTr Broad Street, London, E.C.2., 

” , ’quoting reference PER/V/532/EC. 
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International 

Shipping 

Conference 


The key new appointment of Director Is belnQ created by a large and important 
shipping Conference, as part of a forward plan designed to develop more 
effectively Its combined resources and potential. He will be responsible to the 
Chairman for the day to day management of Conference affairs and the control 
of a Secretariat. He wNI ensure that full account li taken of such factors as tech¬ 
nological change, costs affecting turn-round and the needs of developing 
countries, so that the Conference conducts Its affairs against a background of 
facts and from a position of understanding. The new Director will be needed to 
act, when required, as the official Conference spokesman with Governments and 
other national and International bodies. Although he Is expected to be based in 
the London area, he must be prepared for extensive travelling. 


c. £7,500 


It Is likely that the man appointed will be over 45 but he need not be British. He 
must have successful commercial experience, preferably in shipping. As In many 
respects his work will embrace a strong pioneering element, he must have had 
chief executive experience, particularly of proposing policy, and subsequently of 
Implementing It. Fluency In Spanish would be an advantage. 

A salary of about £7,500 is proposed, although a higher figure would be con¬ 
sidered for exceptionally relevant experience. Other benefits will be appropriate 
to this level of appointment. 


Please write, in confidence, to P. W. Huntsmen (Ret: P/043/96) 


For further announcements 
see pages 5, 105 to 11,2 



We require an Economics graduate with several years 
commercial experience for a new post in the Tunnel 
Group's head office. 

His main role initially will be to build up an analysis 
of the general economic conditions affecting the industry, 
utilising the forecasting and planning systems already 
established (including a Linear Programme model) and 
developing longer term planning and financial models 
on which work has already begun. 

A good knowledge of statistics is required and some 
programming experience would be an asset It is important 
that the person appointed should be able to develop this 
work on his own initiative and starting salary will depend 
to some extent on what he can offer in terms of applicable 
experience. Assistance with relocation expenses will be 
given if necessary. 

Please send career details including current salary to 
The Personnel Officer, Tunnel Cement Ltd, 17 Lansdowne 
Road, Croydon, CRg aJS, Surrey. 

Please send details to Hie Personnel Officer, Tunnel 
Cement Ltd, 17 Lansdowne Road, Croydon, C99 $JS. 


STUDENTS' UNION _ 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES *354* 

ABERYSTWYTH MMm 

Applications are invited, for the post of: 

ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 

This is a new poet, embracing 4U the trading/aidiiriM 
activities in a rapidly expanding Students 1 Union. Professional 
qualdflcaitians and experience desirable but <xf prime importance 
will be the ability to work Hn oo-operation with young people 
in a wide variety of intarestiing tasks, salary will be pccardftig 
to Lecturer scale <£2,230-£3,105) per annum; FSSU applicable; 
holidays five weeks per year. 

( Further details and application forms from; The President, 
Students’ Union, UCW, Aberystwyth, Cards, before December 
19th. 

ASSISTANT-| 

ECONOMIST 

English Calico Ltd, a major textile manufacturing and marketing 
group, ere rapidly developing their organisation, both at homo and 
overseas. Other interests include a stores' group end shops' Chains, 
paper me king, printing and packaging. 

The Group Economist now requires an ■aeretarv* Who will prepare 
r eports for Board member* in areas of group Strategy, with 
pertioutar ref er ence so commence and marketing aspects. Much 
of she work wW be of s non-repetitive nature, involving a high 
degree of anelytioal akitt. 

The successful eencffdete wtil Ideally have had two to dwee 
year* experience in this type of activity, with mhdmetl supervision. 

A first dogma in BoorramSca or a related dfacftpHne la essential. 
Growth pro spaces era etcottng from 'a flrst-claaa salary be* a. 

Pleas* write briefly in first, instance, giving basks Intofittetion to : 

Group Appokigg*wl> If rt i gtr , 

■SOUGH CALICO U M OT O, 
ft Oxford ttreefc, 

Manchester, MIO 1H4. 
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e > 


Research 

Planner 

£1776-£2025 


An opportunity has arisen for a young, enthusiastic graduate to 
join the planning group under Gordon Redfern, DipArch 
ARIBA, Chief Architect and Planning Officer to Northampton 
Development Corporation, to initiate and assist in the 
preparation of statistical analyses, forecasts and monitoring 
of a large urban expansion. The post is pensionable. Temporary 
housing is available and there are generous allowances for 
removal and other expenses. 

Applicants should state age, qualifications and experience, 
and give the names and addresses of two referees. 

Closing date 8 December 1970. 


Northampton 

Development 

Corporation 


Write to: 

General Manager 
Cromwell Street 
Northampton NN1 2JE 


DIRECTOR, 

RESEARCH/ACnON 

DMT 

World University Service, an 
international university organ¬ 
isation, is establishing a 
resesrch/action unit in 1971. 
This unit will be concerned 
with (he research, evaluation 
and follow-up of social, econ¬ 
omic and political questions 
facing and demanding the action 
of university communities in all 
ports of the world. The Director 
should be prepared to travel 
and will be responsible for all 
aspects of the work of the 
unit. Qualifications : university 
degree or equivalent, experience 
of international relations and 
public relations, knowledge of 
student affairs. Further particu¬ 
lars from General Secretary, 
World Univarsity Service, 13 
rue Calvin. 1204 Geneva. 


London School of 
Economics 

University of London 

Application! an invited for 
appointment from October 1, 
19 KT to Lectureships In 
■eonomics on the salary scale 
fl,3Mx £125-£2,230 ; efficiency 
bar ; £2.355 x £124-13,105 a 
year plus £100 a year London 
Allowance : with superannua¬ 
tion benefits. In aseeselna the 
starting salary, consideration 
will be slven to qualifications, 
ace, and experience. Then are 
five lectunships to be filled 

We an interested in appli¬ 
cants from any field of applied 
or theoretical economics. One 
appointment may be made of 
an applicant with interests in 
monetary history. 

Applications should be 
received not later than Decem¬ 
ber 31, 1010, by the Adminis¬ 
trative Secretary, Economics 
Department, The London School 
of Economics and Political 
Science, Houghton Street, 
London. W02A 2AS, from whom 
application forme may be 
obtained. 


UNIVERSITY OF STRATHCLYDE 
School of Business end Administration 

CHAIR OF OPERADOHAL 


Applications are invited for the Chair of Operational 
Research in the School of Business and Administration 
which has become vacant on the resignation of Professor 
D. J. White to taka up another appointment. 

At present Operational Research is studied to honours 
level for the degree of BA. A diploma and an MSc degree 
are offered at postgraduate level. 

The salary for the poet will be within the professorial 
range for UK universities with FSSU. 

Application forms and further particulars (quoting 64/70) 
may be obtained from the Registrar, University of Strath¬ 
clyde, George Street, Glasgow, Cl, with whom applications 
should be lodged by December 31,1970. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW ENGLAND 

Aimldato, New South Wales 

Applications in invited for tht following positions : 

LECTURER/SENIOR LECTURER IN ECONOMICS : 

No port too lor field of apeoiellsatfon is required but preference will 
be given to cendidates with interests in Microeconomics and/or 
Mathematical Economics. The position is available on either a short¬ 
term (three years) or permanent basis. In the case of a short-term 
appointment a contribution of up to SA800 will I be paid towards the 
appointee's return expenses after three years' service and a pro rata 
amount after two years' service. 

LECTURER/SENIOR LECTURER IN ECONOMIC 
HISTORY: 

Preference will be given to applicants with a teaching interact in at 
least two and a research interest in at (seat one of the following 
areas of Economic History: North (America, any country or countries 
in Asia, Asia, or Europe, Economics of Development, Socio¬ 
logical Theories of Social Change, the Application of Mathematical 
Techniques to Economic History. The position ia available on either 
a shont-asnm (three years) or permanent be eft. In the cave of a short¬ 
term appointment, a contribution of up to SA800 will ba paid towards 
the appointee's return expanses after three years' service and a pro 
rata amount after two years' service. 

LECTURER IN AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS : 

Specialised training or experience in agricultural marketing preferred. 

VISITING LECTURER IN ECONOMICS : 

Appointments of from one academic term to one year are available 
to economists wishing to spend sabbatical leave in Australia. Salary 
and conditions are subject to negotiation. Further information can ba 
obtained from Professor R. M. Pariah, Head of the Department of 
Economics, University of New England, ArmidaAe 2361, Australis. 

RESEARCH FELLOW IN AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMICS AND BUSINESS MANAGEMENT: 

Applicants should have research experience and possess a higher 
degree or other equivalent queNfteaition in Agricultural Economics, 
Economics or Agricultural Science. Positions available relate to social 
and economic adjustment within the wool industry (two poaitiona) 
and to the economics of wool production (one position). Appointees 
may work towards a higher degree. 

GENERAL CONDITIONS 
Salaries 

Senior Lecturer : 9A9/120 x $A29B — $A10,500 p.a. 

Lectursr/Reaearch Fallow: $A6,318 x SA348—8A8.406 x $A354— 

$A8,70O p.a. 

Conditions include provision for tmvel and removal expenses. In 
addition, for permanent academic appointments, superannuation ia 
available, together with assistance in buying or building • home and 
study laava. Study leave grants are available and credit may ba 
granted for oxiatlng study laava entitlement. 

Further information can ba obtained from tho Secretary-General, 
Association of Commonwealth Universities (Appts), 90 Gordon Square, 
London. WOIH OFF. 

Applications dost on Daoamber 18, 1970. 
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How to know as much about business as a businessman 


As a Tax Inspector, it's no use talking to a dia¬ 
mond merchant or the owner of a racing stableabout 
his tax liability unless you know how the business 
operates. Otherwise, you would be unable to apply 
your knowledge of thetax laws I n the way you should. 
Vou receive a valuable professional training and 
you keep on learning—not only about tax laws, but 
about new areas of commerce. 

The work of an Inspector appeals to people with 
keen minds. As an Inspector you deal with the more 
Involved cases—cases which call for considerable 
Intellectual and personal qualities as well as know¬ 
ledge. You have wide powers of discretion, and you 
are expected to use them. You get responsibility 
early. By your late twenties, you could be in charge 
of a large district. 

You become an acknowledged expert in your field 


—a valuable career asset. If you start at 21, you will, 
with normal progress in your training, be earning 
over £2,100 within 2 years and over £2,700 by the 
time you're 27; In your mid-thirties you should be 
on a scale taking you up to £4,555. By 40, a success¬ 
ful man will be on a scale rising to £5,640, and there 
are higher posts still. There is an additional allow¬ 
ance of up to £125 p.a. if you work in London. 
Qualifications. You must have or expect to obtain a 
degree with honours—at least 2nd class honours 
ability is looked for, and be aged under 32. 

Send for the booklet “In Command at 30" and an 
application form. You will then be invited by a 
nearby Tax Inspector to visit him and see for 
yourself what he does. Write to: Civil Service 
Commission, Alencon Link, Basingstoke, Hamp¬ 
shire. Please quote ref: 320/30. 




University of York 

INSTITUTE OP SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC RESEARCH 

Senior Research 
Fellowship/Research 
Fellowships in 
Economics 

The Department of Economics 
and Related Studies is under¬ 
taking a programme of 
research, financed by the Social 
Science Research Council. In 
the field of public sector 
studies, incorporating public 
expenditure and taxation, fiscal 
policy and human resources. 
The research will be located 
at the Institute of Social and 
Economic Research, and will 
employ a research stall of one 
senior research fellow and four 
research fellows. some of 
whom have already teen 
appointed. 

Applications are invited for 
a senior research fellowship 
and for research fellowships. 
Tbs senior appointment carries 
some general responsibilities 
for the academic co-ordination 
of the various research pro¬ 
jects within the programme. 
Consideration will be given 
to graduates in Economics or 
Statistics with Interest in the 
general field of public sector 
studies and to graduates in 
other disciplines with closely 
related Interests such as opera¬ 
tional research in relevant 
fields. Experience or training 
in the use of eeonometric 
procedures and . quantitative 
analysis would be valuable. 
Those appointed will be given 
the opportunity to pursue welr 
own research interests within 
the programme field. 

Appointments will be for up 
to three years. Salary scales: 
Senior Research Fellow £3,378 
to £4,000 with FSSU: Research 
Fellow £1,088 to 81,838. Start¬ 
ing salary in either case 
aooordtng to qualifications and 
experience. 

The starting date for the 
appointment Te as soon at 


Six ooples of 
laming three re 


SrfsrenV U/WUL ***** 


GRADL^t^ *' 
- Become a - 

Prafessnai Ecmeist 

In the Government Economic Service you deal first hand with matters other Economists 
learn about from the newspapers and you gain experience invaluable to you as a professional 
Economist. Government Economists forecast and assess economic developments at home 
and abroad; advise on Britain's housing, transport and power problems; and help plan the 
social services. Certainly, the work is exacting, but it can be extremely stimulating. 

The financial rewards are high. Well qualified Economic Assistants may be promoted to 
Economic Adviser (£2,945-£4,027, inner London) as early as 26 in exceptional cases, and to 
Senior Economic Adviser (£4,515-£5,765) by the time they are 34. 

Appointment may be on a permanent pensionable basis, or, initially, on a five year or 
shorter contract (with FSSU). There may be opportunities for working abroad, or of working 
temporarily in the public sector. 

Contact is maintained with academic Economists working temporarily in the Government 
Economic Service. Many University posts are held by former Government Economists. 

POSTS AS ECONOMIC ASSISTANTS 

For the post of Economic Assistant (£1,287-£2,107) candidates should be between 20 
and 30 years of age, and have, or expect to have In 1971, a degree with first or second class 
Honours, or a post-graduate degree, in Economics or a closely related subject. All salaries 
are currently under review. 

Post Graduate Courses 

Candidates under 27 and with a real interest in JBconomics, who have, or expect to have In 
1971, a degree with first or second class Honours In any subject—not necessarily Economics 
-may come into the service initially as Cadet Economists. As Cadets, they will be sponsored 
on a Univeivity post-graduate course in Economics, while receiving a salary of at least £932 
(with all fees paid). On successfully completing the course they will be appointed as Econ- 

For further details, and an application form, write to: 

CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, ALENCON LINK, BASINGSTOKE, HANTS. 
Please quote CM/7. 
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University of Otago 

DUNEDIN. NEW ZEALAND 

Lecturer or Senior 
Lecturer in Marketing 
Management 

Applications «n invited lor the 
post of LeotureT or Senior 
Lecturer In Marketing Man¬ 
agement, preferably with 
apedaJ internets Ln the appli¬ 
cation of tjmnrttteiUre Methods 
of Marketing.' TCMflUng occurs 
at boith undergraduate end 
poetfiaduete levels and both 
consultancy work ate personal 
r esearch are encouraged. 

Salary Scales : 

Lecturer: INZ4.300 x SNZ200- 

SNZ5.600 per annum. 

Senior Lecturer : 6NZ6.600 x 
INZ200-9NZ7.200 per annum, 
with a bar at 6NZ6.800 per 

(Note : INZ100 equals 

£46 13a 4d StV. IUBU2. 6A100). 

A particularly woll-quaEfied 
candidate could be appointed 
alt the grade of AssociatePro- 
femor at a Salary within the 
range of $NZT,«00-6NZ8,200 
PA 

Further particulars are avail¬ 
able- from the Secretary-Gene¬ 
ral, Association of Oommon- 
wealth Uteventttes (Appta)V_36 
Gordon Squire. Louden. WOl 
OPF, or from the Registrar of 
the University. 

Applications dose ln New 
Zealand and London on January 


University of 
London 

Institute of 

Latin American Studies 

tenable for the academic year 
1671-72 at the above Institute, 
In any field of Latin American 
Studies, though preference will 
be given to candidates with 
qualification! in one of the 
following disciplines : Anthro¬ 
pology, Economics, Politics, 


The salary will be within 
the range £l,605-£2.365 (Scale : 
£1,366 x £126-£2,36B), depending 
on qualifications and experience. 

The Fellow will be required 
to play an active part ln the 
academic work of the Institute, 
an contribute to the teaching 
programme of the MA degree 
m Area Studies (Latin America) 
of the University. 

Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Secretary, 
Institute of Latin American 
Studies, *31 Tavistock Square. 
London, WC1H BRA, to whom 
apllcatipns (two copies), stat¬ 
ing age, qualifications and 
experience, together with the 
names of three referees, should 
be sent not later than 
December 16, 1970. 


For further 
announcements 
see pages 5. 105 to 112 


The Australian National University 

Scholarships of PhD Degree Oourses 

The Institute of Advanced Studies, consisting of the John Curtin School of 
5JJSJ? 1 Re T? R ?f. h 18 ? 10 ? 1 - ° f MV***! Sciences, Social Sciences. 

Pacific Studies. Chemistry and Biological Sciences, and The School of Oenerai 
Studies, consisting of Faculties of Arts, Aslan Studies, Economics, Law and 
Bdenoe, offer a limited number of scholarships in the fields listed below to 
applicants of high scholastic calibre with capacity for research who hold, 5 
expect to hold, a good honours degree or equivalent from a recognised university 

A scholarship is swarded initially for two yean, subject to satisfactory progress 
but normally will be extended for the whole period of the SSSSvSJSlSm 
y^sThe PhD degree course of this University requires the submission of 

Ba* 10 allowance : $A2,710 per annum tax free. A married srholar without 
SSSf®? 5225* unemployed may apply for an extra A6B66 per annum. 

Married scholars with dependent children : SA825 per annum for first child, 
nnnuzp for each other child. Basic allowance for scholan legally 
quaUfled to praeiioe medicine : 6A3.900 per annum; child allowances uj to 
•A1.068 per annum only. Return fares are normally paid ; help with housing 
is given to most scholan. 

AppUcations should preferably be made in January, April or September, but 
th os e at other times will be considered. An award can us ually oe taken up 
at any time. 

The fields of research ln which scholarships an offered an : 


Computer Science 
Statistic* 

Philosophy 
History of Ideas 
Law 

Public Administration 
Public Finance 
Accounting 
Economics 
Economic Statistics 
Economic Rlstory 
Education' 

Psychology 

Sociology 

Demography 

Anthropology 

Prehistory 


Oeomorpnology 
Social and Economic 
Geography 
Urban Research 
Political Science 
International Relations 
Australian History 
Modern British History 
Par Eastern History 

TfwUa.ii firtitorV 

Pacific History 
South-East Aslan History 
Asian Ctvnisations 
Mediaeval Literature 
English Literature 
Australian Literature 


General Linguistics and 
Phonetics 

Germanic Languages and 
Literatures 

Sanskrit and Buddhist 
Studies 

Chinese Language and 
Literature 

Japanese Language and 

Literature 

Indonesian and Malaysian 
Languages and Litera¬ 
tures 

Oceanic Linguistics 


“1 L urth ? r pcrtlcuten an available from the Academic 
Regtatrv. Australian Rational University, or from the Semtary-OcncraL 
WClH^PF ° f 0omnol>WMlth Universities (Appta), 36 Oordon Square, London, 

Completed applications from overseas should be sent, direct to the University 
and not to the nearest Australian Embassy, High Commission of Consulate. 
SucgiMCjti. applicants will be notified of any requirements which they will have 
lb m int y ter entry into Auetralld as private, students. 

Artfll f Idtff rrtitelteter. 


Cambridge 

University 

Economics Research 
Past 

Applications are invited for a 
Trade PoUcy Rematch Centre 
Fellowship at the Cambridge 
University Department of Land 
Economy for a research project 
on the trade effects of UK 
agricultural policy. Candidates 
should have a good honours 
degree in economics or 
economics and statistics. Post¬ 
graduate research experience 
and evidence of written work 
an advantage. Applicants should 
have some experience or train¬ 
ing ln the use of econometric 
procedures and quantitative 
analysis. 

The appointment is for two 
years from January l, 1671, at 
a salary of up to £1,760 a year 
(with superannuation benefits) 
according to qualifications, age 
and experience. Applications 
should be sent (naming three 
referees) to the Secretary, 
Department of Land Economy, 
University of Cambridge, 16 
Silver Street, Cambridge. 


University of 
Exeter 

DEPARTMENT OF 
ECONOMIC HISTORY 

Research Assistant 

Applications are invited for a 
Research Asslatantahlp in 

Eoonomlc History. The post is 
tenable from January 1, 1671. 
A special interest ln either 

medieval or early modern 

economic history, industrial 

archaeology or the history of 
overseas trade will be an 
advantage. 

Salary : £1,026 per annum. 

Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Secretary 
of the University, Northcote 
Hbuse, The Queen’s Drive, 
Exeter, EX4 4QJ, to whom 
applications should be sent by 
December 6, 1970. 

Please quote reference 
1/33/7017. 


University of Oxford 

Research Officer or 
Junior Research Officer 
in the Economics of 
Latin America 

Candidates with a good general 
training in Economics, who 
have specialised .(or intend to ' 
do ao)Tn the economic problems 
©I Latin America are Invited 
to apply for the post of 
Research Officer or Junior 
Research Officer in the 
Economise of Latin America to 
be established with effect from 
January 1, 1971. or as Soon 
thereafter as possible. 

The euooeesful candidate 
wouM be associated with the 
Institute of Economies and 
Statistics, and would be 
required to undertake some 
graduate teaching for the 
B.FhU. la Latin American 
Studies and to participate in 
the work of the Latin 
American Centre. If the 
appointment is made in con¬ 
nection with a college come 
college teaching may also be 
required. 

Salary will be at the 

Research Officer, £1.730-92,460 
Research Officer) eDolice- 
tiontf (six ebpies) shouldteaoh 

SSSfeb.mrT *- 


City of Salford 

Social Scientist 1 ' 

A graduate Social Scientist is 
required, with seme post- 
qualification experience, perfer- 
ably in the Housing field, as a 
key member of an Inter¬ 
disciplinary group, engaged in 
a general improvement area 


Salary within seals £1,776 to 
£2,268 per annum. 

Further particulars (including 
details of fringe benefits) end 
application forms from the 
Chief Executive and Town 
Clerk, Town Hall. Salford, 
Lancs, M60 9HN. Closing date 
December 4. 1070. 


University of 
New England 

ARIODALK, NXW BOOTH 
WALES 

DEPARTMENT OF 
ACCOUNTING AND 
FINANCIAL MANAOBMENT 

FARM MANAGEMENT 
ACCOUNTS© AND 
EXTENSION PROGRAMME 

Director 

Salary: $A11,800 or 6A14.400 

Sector Asw&tarit 

Salary : 6A9.120 x SA276— 

$A10fi00. 

The Department of Accounting 
and Financial Management 
is engaged on a research 
and extension programme into 
aspects of farm management 
accounting and has been 
commissioned by the Australian 
Committee for Coding Rural 
Accounts to extend this pro- 
xramme to include research 
Into and promotion of a 
uniform naxinwi c od e of 
accounting for primary Industry 
developed by the ACCRA 
Committee and released early 
ln 1970. To undertake this 
programme the University 
wishes to augment Its present 
research team by the appoint¬ 
ment of two senior members 
with sound and 

professional qualifications and 
wide experience In a field 
related to the programme. The 
Director will, in co-operation 
with preeent staff, develop a 
three-year programme of re¬ 
search and extension, and will 
liaise with leaders of primary 
industry, professional account¬ 
ing and consulting organisations, 
Commonwealth and State 
Department!, University re¬ 
search workers and other 
groupe Interacted in the 
programme. The Senior Assis¬ 
tant will participate ln research, 
and will develop and conduct 
extension programmes in co¬ 
operation with, the accounting 
profession and government 
extension officers at major 
country and city centres 
throughout Australia. 

Interested applicants may 
regarding the proposed pro¬ 
gramme and conditions from 
P wf emor o. a.. Meredith, Head 
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the Republic 
of Uganda 


EXPORT AND IMPORT 
CORPORATION 

CHIEF ACCOUNTANT 

VACANCY 

Applications are invited from sustabiy quaked 
persons for the post of CHIEF ACCOUNTANT. 
Applications stating age, qualifications, experience, 
nationalities and names and addresses of three 
re f erees should be addressed to the Secretary, 
Export and Import Corporation, P.O. Box 6877, 
Kampala, Uganda, not later than December 7, 
1970. 

The Export and Impart Corporation, has recently 
been established by Statute waving the ante right 


to import and export goods of any class or descrip¬ 
tion for purposes of trade. It wtH he operated on 
business Ikies. 

Candidates should have a professional quahftetitten 
(ACA, ACCA, ACWA or afcnflar quaMftea- 
tlons) with several yearn expe ri ence as a Senior 
Accountant in a c ommercial organisation iWfeg 
with a variety of mer c ham tfla e . Candidates should 
be within the age range of 35 to 55 yean. The 
appoi n tment will be on a contract of three years 
wfth an option to renew by mutual agreement ait a 
salary range of £4,00044,500 Stealing P*. and a 
gratuky of 20 per cent on tenribration of contract. 
Other tanas of service are negotiable; but will 
include 30 days leave a year, a hard furnished 
house at a nominal rent of £96 p^a., free medical 
and dented feifete to include trite and cfatidnen. 
Free pa ssages writ be prov i ded for the family and 
personal effects ait the beginning and end of the 
service. 




APPOINTMENTS 


PbmtiM 
Econo mi st 


V' 




In addition to its world-wide shipping operations 
the P & O Group has extensive interests in eir freight, 
road haulage, shipping and forwarding warehousing 
distribution and packing, and retail travel A new 
company, P & O Transport Holdings, involving 60 
companies within the Group has recently been 
formed to co-ordinate these activities and to initiate 
developments in the field of freight transport both 
nationally end internationally 

Co ordination and development brings with it a 
need for a university trained economist to undertake 
studies and assist in formulating the strategy and 
tactics of the Group, liaising with the Chief 
Executive Company Secretary and Group 
Investment Analyst Our minimum requirements are 
for someone in his/her mid twenties with 2 or 3 
years postgraduate business experience, who has a 
good analytical mind and a sense of perspective 
which makes for sound judgement 

The task falls into two pBrts—analysis of the Group 
itself and of the total environment within which it 
operates The first will cover an appraisal of the 
resources of the respective member companies, this 
will lead to a determination both of the opportunities 
open to them and of the threats they should guard 
against 

The second, an analysis of the environment will 
cover the economic background, social political 
and legal considerations existing and potential 
markets, the competition and an appraisal of relevant 
technological developments Where justified, the 
Plenmng Economist will initiate further market 
investigations as well as develop methods of 
quantifying the effect* of change on the Group as 
a whole 

The salary will be within the range £2300-£3000 
and will dejaend on the individual's qualifications 
end experience 

Please send curriculum vitae or ring for an 
application form 

B J Sullivan, Personnel Services Manager, 

P & 0 Building, Leadenhall Street, London EC3 
Tel 01-283 6000 Ext 2016 




i Transport 


1 Holdings 



APPOINTMENT WANTED 


INDUSTRIAL ECONOMIST 
NEW ZEALAND 

Project Analyst : Corporate Planner with Managerial and 
Board expenence : Practical : 37 : Mamad : seeks 
appointment m New Zealand : Preblema and hard work 
welcomed. Box No. 2402. 








ne 
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BUSINESS & PERSONAL 




LECTURER/TUTOR. working from 
home, seeks academic work in Business 
Subjects. , Box No. 3401. 


ECONOMIST 1648-1959. Bound mis. 
154-110.(exc. 170). Prom: Librarian, 
Beds College, Durham. 


Wales. Dri»A RTgNT OF 
ACCOUNTING AND FINANCIAL 
MANAOnilifT. FARM 

AC COUNT ING 
RESEARCH AND EXOTNSION 
PROOIlAHaOE (a) DIRECTOR 
Salary: |A11,M0 or IA14.400. 

(b) SENIOR ASSISTANT. Sal 
• BA9.120 x IA37I—0A1O.5OO. See 


EXPORT-IMPORT firm wanted to act as export 
department of large Iranian biscuit-candy manu¬ 
facturer with world-wide opportunities to distribute 
quality foods. Encouraged by government with 
Special export concessions. Write describing 
experience, interest and facilities to 

VITANA CO LTD, 1037 Khiaban Boozarjomehri, 
TEHRAN (IRAN). 


LECTURES 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON : A 
lecture entitled “ The Income 
Expenditure Model and the 
Re-appraisal of Keynesian Economics " 
will be delivered by Professor 
A. Q. Bines (Durham) at 5_p.m. 
on December Bth at Queen Mary 
College, Mile End Road. El. 
ADMMION FREE, wrt^OUT TOJKBT 

Academic Registrar'. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON : A 
lecture entitled “ Commodity Trade 
of Developing Countries ” will be 
delivered oy Dr E. M. OJala (Rome) 
at 5 P.m. on December Bth at the 
London School of Economics and 
Po Utijn d Science, Houghton Street, 

AdSSwON FREE, WITHOUT TICKET 
M. A. BAATZ, 
Academic Registrar 


PUBLICATIONS 


Recent 

Developments in 
Your Field 

Group of Harvard Student Re¬ 
searchers will compile ami 
forward articles relating to 
your field of interest. Compre¬ 
hensive service covering Ameri¬ 
can news publications, business 
and professional Journals. For 
full information please reply 
to: American Reading Re¬ 
search, Leverett House F/44, 
Cambridge, Maas. 03138, USA. 


Japanese Companies 
of Interest? 

And have you found it difficult to 
follow their results and activities? 


Not any longer: EXTEL announces that, in 
collaboration with NOMURA RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE of Tokyo, the acknowledged 
leader in Japanese Stock Exchange informa¬ 
tion on computer, it expects to have available 
on 1st January 1971 a new Japanese Com¬ 
panies Card Service, covering approximately 
100 of the most important companies. EXTEL 
and NOMURA plan to extend the coverage to 
250 companies by mid-1971. 


Details from: Financial Services Sales 
Manager, Extel Statistical Services Limited, Extel House, 
East Herding Street, London, E.C.4. 'Phene: 01-35310M. 


FROM THE 
ATLANTIC TO 
THE GULF 
THEARAB 
BANK IS AT 
TOUR SERVICE 


If the Middle East is included in your business 
development, or if you are interested in exporting 
to this rapidly expanding market, then let the Arab 
Bank the resident bankers with the knowledge and 
forty years experience of local and international 
banking advise you. The Arab Bank has thirty-eight 
branches throughout the area, and can provide 
complete information on economic intelligence 
arid local market conditions. 

From Morocco to Abu Dhabi the Arab Bank can be 
your eyes, ears and helping hands wherever 
Arabic is spoken. 


THE ARAB RANK LTD 

Doyen of Middle Eastern Banking 

Management: Amman. Jordan. 


Jordan Dinars £ Sterling U.S. Dollars 

Capital & Reserves 14.000.000 16,000,000 39,000.000 

Deposits 107,000,000 126.000.000 300.000.000 

1 Jordan Dinar (1 J.D.) - £1.3.6. - *2.80. 

1 Brmehm of Arab Bank In 

, 

Abu Dhabi. Bahrain. Dubai. Gaza. Jordan, Lebanon. Morocco, Qatar. 

Ras Alkhaimah. Saudi Arabia. Shariah. Tunisia. 

ARAB BANK (OVERSEAS) LTD. 

ARAB BANK A.Q.. 

(Registered under Swiss Law) 

(Registered in West Germany) 

Talacker 21, Zurich. 

1 5, Grosse Gallustrasse. 

Telephone: 051/25.50.35. 

Frankfurt/Main. 

Telex: 62.279. 

Telephona: 20306. 

Capital & Reserves: S.Fr. 34.400.000 

Telex: 414249 

and at 

3. Rue du MerchB. Geneva. 

Telephone: 022/25.43.55. 

Telex: 22.038. 

Capital D.M. 6.000.0&0 

ARAB BANK (NIGERIA) LTD.. P.0 

Box 1114. Lagos. H.O. Box 318. Kano 
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The bank which has been turning 
Japan's industrial dreams into 
realities through long-term credit. 
Since 1902. 


.w .^ 


THE INDUSTRIAL BANK OF JAPAN, LTD. 

Head Office 11, Yaesu 5 chome, Chuo ku, Tokyo Telex TK 2850 
New York Office 140 Broadway, New York, N Y 10005, USA Tel (212) 943 9480 
Frankfurt Office Frankfurt am Mam, Eschersheimer Landstrasse 9, F R Germany Tel 590016 
London Office Market Buildings, 29 Mincing Lane, London E C 3, England Tel 01 626 2191 



Business in 
East Africa? 


Super VCIO 

Nine flights a week from 
London Airport-Heathrow. 
to East Africa. 

Consult your Travel Agent or 

EAST AFRICAN 

International Airline of Africa 

,r< NfVv tvv. ! AM nM 01 4 M 3 AM;-; 






SAAB and SCANIA have merged. 

Merging means resources. 

From now on you can get aircraft, avionics, marine 
automation equipment, trucks, buses, 
cars, computer and terminal -systems, pneumatic and 
electronic gauges, valves and a lot more 
from one and the same company. 

It’s all happening in Sweden. But it’s worldwide. 

We are up to something. Keep watching. 



\ Automotive Group, Computer and Electronics Group and the Nordarmatur Group 
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This magazine wBsaU them ygyr product 


STERN sells well over 1,60,0000 copies weekly. 
Each week, more than 10 million German men 
and women read this illustrated general weekly 
magazine. 10 million adults, affluent in a market 
with limited commercial television and national 
daily press. 10 million adults on the lookout 


for shoes and holidays* clothes and food, house¬ 
hold products, anything and everything. 

Look into the opportunities the buoyant German 
market offers you dr your clients' products. 
Contact the London Representatives for'com¬ 
prehensive Information about die German 


market, and full media details about the leading 
colour German Magazine that could 1 help you 
break into it. 

IntenwIioRal Gfaphic Press itri. 

2 DYERS WILMmtrHO(JBORN.MMD ON >CT 

Tsll|rtinr> 01-40* ,*S*/*0SS , 


.■ STERN is published byORUNER+JAHR GmbH & Ob- HAMBURG 1, PRES86HAUS 

pubWnsrt of CAPITAL, BRIGITTE. SCHONER WOHNEN; whose *ub*l<ll*fy Kliv»M(k Sohlsrmsysr publish** JASMIN, TWEN «nd ELTERN. 


IWftotared «a a Newspaiw, 
London, and frtrtd In Ml 
hv The Eooaomivt Noi 


by Haaella OStt, IM, 

ar ittd, as as y i m m t i 


Pont Offlon Dtp*. Ottnwm. Compound 
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STOnCK'PRICES AND YIE1DS 



last WMk'i 
print 


This wnh'i Qfwi 


Aero port de Paris 9% 
Cl^ofQuebee 9% 

Copenhagen Telephone 9% 
Courtaulds 9% 

Hill Samuel Cum Warranu 7% 
Hill Samuel Ex Warranu 7% 
Ireland 9% 

ISE 9% 

Marriott 9%% 

Occidental 9*4% 

Queensland 9% 

Trust Houses Cum Warrants 7*4% 
Trust Houses Ex Warranu 7*4% 
United Merchanu 9% 


265% 

215 

Banks ft other financial 
Algemene Bk. Fi.236■ 8 

+6-3 

59 

48-7 

Amsterdam Hot. 

FI.52-6 

+0-6 

67/3 

40/- 

Aust. ft N.Z. Bk. 

51/6 

-1 /- 

3000 

2595 

B. de Soc. Gen. 

Fr.B.2880 

?0 

64*. 

48*4 

S„ of America 

856*4 

-I*. 

96/3 

67/6 

B. of Ireland 

70/- 

+2/6 

191/3 

124/- 

B. of Montreal 

160/- 

+6/6 

105 

98*4 

B. Nac de Mexico 

P. 100*4 

92/3 

53/3 

B. of N.S. Wales 

56/6* 

-1/6 

78/- 

58/3 

B. of Scotland 

69/- 

2400 

2100 

B. Bruxelles 

Fr.B.2340 

■f 30 

294 9 

221 

B. de Paris P.B. 

Fr.238 

-3-2 


Can. Imp. Com. 

203/6 

Charterhouse Grp. 

II/- 

Chase Manhattan 

847 

Commerzbank 

D.20B*. 

Credit Comdal. 

Fr.162-2 

Credit Fonder 

Fr.527 

Credit Suisse 

Fr.S.2815 

Credlunstalt 

%249 

Deutsche Bank 

Dl288 

Dresdner Bank 

D.2I8 

First Nat. City 

863% 

Hambros 

43/6 

Hill, Samuel 

19/- 

IOS Ltd. 

81-37 

IDS Mint. 

84*4 




Keyser Tjllmann 

62/- 

1/6 

Kieinwort Sen. 

43/6 


Kredletbank 

Fr.B.557D 

90 

Kundenkredlt' 

D.254 

3 

Lambert L'lnd. 

Fr.B.1664 

+34 


Nat. Nedrlandn 



Prices. 1970 

High Low 

Ordinary 

Price. 
Nov. 25, 
1970 

Change 

on 

week 

Yield 

Nov. 

25 

19/3 

14/10*. 

Breweries, etc. 
Allied Breweries 

18/4*. 

43d 

4-5 



Bass. Charrlngton 

18/10*. 

+4'M 

4-3 

147 

100 

BolsN.V. 

H.I29 

-3-8 

2 8 

18/10*. 

12/3 

Courage. B. ft S. 

17/9 

+6d 


27/3 

sr 

Distillers 

24/10% 

+ 6d 


51 

DlstHI. Seagrams 
Dortmund Union 

847*. 

4 % 

2 5 

440 

353 

D.374 

- 7 


30/6 

?£. 

Guinness 

30/3 

+ 1/6 

3-9 

229 3 

Helneken 

FL2I46 

-3-6 


15/4*. 

ii i* 

IDV 

11/10's* 

—4%d 


204 

166 

Kirin Breweries 

Y.I80 

— | 

4 2 

18 

14% 

Net. Distillers 

814% 

+’. 


61/6 

46/- 

Scottish ft Newc 

60/- 

+6d 


19/6 

14/- 

Sth. African Br. 

15/3* 

4* Pad 


36/9 

28/- 

Truman, Hanbry. 

36/9 

1 1/3 

4 1 

20/3 

14/9 

Watney, Mann 

19/10% 

-I 3d 


11/4*. 

8/7*. 

Whitbread a A’ 

10/9 

4 4*sd 


49/3 

35/9 

Building ft building meteriela 

Assoc. Portland 43/- +3d 

4 0 

26/9 

22/4*. 

BPB Industries 

23- 

+3d 

5 2 

271 

229 1 

Clmenu Lafarge 

Fr.230% 


4-2 

1906 

1570 

Clmenterles Brlq. 

Fr.B.I725 

... 

6 4 

31/6 

15/9 

R. Costaln 

28/6 

M/J 

3-5 

27/6 

18/6 

Eng. China Clays 

22/1*. 

l3d 

2 1 

41/6 

24/6 

Int. Paint Co. 

29/- 

1 h 

9 7 

30.100 

21,000 

Italcementl 

L3I.OOO 


2 4 

30/- 

19/6 

J. Lalng 'A* 

26/3 

Vl h 

2-3 

11/4*. 

7/4*. 

London Brick 

91- 

6 9 

14/6 

7/1% 

Marley 

7/4% 

i 3d 

(") 

14/10*. 

8/4*. 

Redland 

9/9 

4 9d 

5-1 

26/10*. 

21/3 

Rugby Portland 

22/3 

-3d 

2 8 

39/6 

24/6 

Tarmac Derby 

29/3 

3d 

5 9 

39/6 

29/- 

Taylor Woodrow 

33/3 

-2/- 

3-4 

6# 

4/1*. 

Venesta 

4/4'. 

-I'M 

8 2 

37/3 

25/9 

G. Wlmpey 

30/3 

+3d 

15 

29/- 

16/9 

Catering, hotels, etc. 

ATV ‘A' 26/- 

f9d 

5 5 

4/1 

2/(0 

Butlln's 

3/2 

... 

10-2 

75 

25*4 

CBS 

820% 

1-3% 

4-9 

49/- 

31/- 

Granada ‘A’ 

47/- 

L-3/— 

4 3 

33/3 

23/- 

Grand Metrop. 

27/- 

+7'ad 

2 2 

91/9 

63/6 

Lyons ‘A* 

Trust Houses-Forte 

80/9 

+9d 

3-0 

36/3 

21/9 

28/10% 

+3d 

3 1 

109-2 

72 3 

Chemlcele 

AKZO 

H.73-8 

+ 1% 

5 4 

1229 

958 

ANIC 

L.958 


5 2 

14/3 

4/- 

Albright ft W. 

4/- 

-1/6 

(?) 

32*4 

22% 

Amer. Cyanamld. 

830% 


4-1 

215 

131 

Badlsche Anllln 

D.132-2 

-8-3 

8-3 

178*. 

114-2 

Bayer 

CIBA-GEIGY 

D.II7*s 

—2'a 

6 8 

2425 

2190 

Fr.S^205 

-IS 

0 9 

73*. 

59*. 

Dow 

862% 

-% 

4-2 

128 

92*. 

Dupont 

8122*. 

+5% 

4-1 

. 59/6 

33/6 

Flsons 

41/9 

-3d 

5 0 

16% 

7% 

General Aniline 

810% 

+ 1*. 

3-9 

260*. 

154*4 

Hoechst 

D.157% 

-1% 

63 

178.000 

126.750 

Hoffmn Genuss 

Fr^.162750+1750 

OS 

58/- 

42/1% 

ICI 

44/4% 

~4%d 

6-2 

Hl- 

3t 

Laporte kids. 

i ± 


5 6 

37*. 

Monsanto 

830% 

-% 

«e» 

1129 

845 

Montecttlnl-Edls. 

L845 

... 

65 

500 

227*s 

Norsk Hydro. 

Kr.440 

-5 

2-4 

36% 

27 

Pfizer 

835 

-V 

4-0 

263 

214-1 
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■■Good crops 
aren’t just a|i[| 
matter of chance. 
They ^^fc^must 
■■be protected. 


Mildew has always been a threat to cereals and 
responsible for reduced yields. Up to 20 96 of 

the crop can be lost. 
Now ®Calixin has changed all this. 


Since 1969 mildew effect has been 
dramatically controlled on fields of 
cereals where OCalixIn has been 
used. 

This product contains a new active 
Ingredient developed by BASF. 

It is absorbed by the plants and 
makes them resistant to mildew. 
The farmer's labour costs do not 
rise as a result of using ®Calixin 



because It can be applied with 
other crop protection products In 
one operation. 

<8>Calixln Is only one of the many 
succesful products from the comp¬ 
rehensive range of BASF crop 
protection products, to which 
(ftAlicep, (DPyramin, ®Baafltox and 
<S>Basamid also belong. Developed 
and tested In close co-operation 
with farmers. 


BA8F United Kingdom Limited, 
Knlghtsbrldge House, 

197 Knlghtsbrldge, London, S.W.7. 

St. Francis Tower. 

Qreyfriars, Ipswich, Suffolk. 


BASF 


BASF — partner for progress In all markets 
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Under siege 

Only five months after his 
general election victory, public 
opinion has swung against Mr 
Heath. He is used to that, for 
he has been under siege most 
of his political life. But he 
must not persist with the 
wrong wages policy too long 
just because it is widely 
criticised, page ix. One policy 
which is admirably right is 
the Industrial Relations bill 
which Mr Carr published on 
Thursday, page 19. 


Grounded! 

The Government has finally 
turned down proposals for an 
all-British air bus because it 
doesn't like the price, and 
doesn't believe the sales esti¬ 
mates. It’s probably right, 
page 69. It is also right to 
decide to support the huge 
new nuclear physics laboratory 
in Geneva, page 83. 
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Ulbricht* s tantrum 

The fact that Herr Ulbricht is 
against a Berlin deal on the 
west's terms doesn't mean that 
Mr Brezhnev is for it—unless 
we make him see he's got no 
choice, page 14. The lights 
turn red on the autobahn 
again, page 25. 




Let them compete 

The right way for Mr Heath 
to run a denationalising policy 
is to allow competition in all 
of the nationalised industries’ 
present domains. There is no 
need to force them to: get out 
of their present sideline 
activities, page 13. 


25 International Report: The man with the red 
light; Nato; Middle East; Algeria ; 
Turkey; Pakistan; Japan; Cambodia 
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The new Mersey sound 

The Government might not 
have needed to get so tough 
with the Mersey docks if the 
management had taken a few 
lemons from trendy Teeiside, 


Arms, anybody? 

We're all merchants of death 
nowadays. The market is 
booming, and it’s not going to 
stop booming, page 15. 


Hot dollars 

The American authorities have 
v acted to try to stop the 
embarrassing flood of dollars 
into European central banks, 
especially Germany's. If they 
yfaU. will the Europeans go on 
playing the game ?, page £ 4 . 
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Inflation 

Sm—Your issue of November 21st mocks 
Mr Heath's do-it-yourself anti-inflation kit, 
and elsewhere suggests that the Govern¬ 
ment has no policy at all for containing 
inflation. I am not inclined to believe that, 
behind the memorable headline and the 
neat but critical turns of phrase, you are 
really blind to what the Government is 
trying to achieve in this matter, still less 
that you are out of sympathy. Consistently, 
and correctly in my view, you have 
advocated much stiffer resistance to 
inflationary pay demands. Is this not 
precisely what the Prime Minister himself 
is calling for ? Is it not unmistakably the 
meaning of his message about freedom 
being in the hands of the people, to 
use aright ? Could you not have almost 
claimed some of the credit for your 
opinion-forming lead on this ? And is 
there conceivably a more straightforward, 
effective and acceptable prescription for 
dealing with the problem of runaway 
inflation ? 

Mr Heath, you say, will have to work 
very hard to put the idea across. But if 
your answers to the foregoing questions 
are all in the affirmative—as in due 
honesty and modesty they surely must be 
—could you not continue to play your 
own very influential part in this ? One 
man has pointed the way, and clearly 
enough : it is up to the rest of us now.— 
Yours faithfully, J. W. McAnuff 

Seer Green , Bucks 

Sir — The Economist has long been 
advocating use of control of money supply 
as an instrument of economic policy and 
it has suggested that the correct action at 
the present time would be for the Bank 
of England to withdraw its support from 
the gilt-edged market. There can be little 
doubt that with long-dated gilts already 
yielding almost 10 per cent, the 
consequence of such action would be to 
raise the yield on Government stocks to 
around 11 per cent. In turn this would 
mean that the cost of corporate finance 
would be in the region of 12 per cent. Yet 
of Britain’s 200 laigest companies more 
than a quarter earn less than 13 per cent 
before tax on their invested capital : 
among them are such household names as 
GEC, Cadbury Schweppes, Bass 
Charrington, Bowatex, Ranks, Hovis and 
Associated Portland Cement. In view of 
this situation, can the policy of stricter 
control of money supply really be 
reconciled with another of The 
Economutfe ohcn expressed and wholly 
admirable 'aikts, the increase of industrial 
investment ?—Yours faithfully, 

___T. S. K. Yeo 


Sir —You offer alternative courses for the 
curing of inflation. There is the " money 
supply ” theory or the “ wage freeze " 
policy. The truth of the matter is that 
neither policy is right : at best each policy 
is only half right. 

First, the faults in the money supply 
policy. The effective working of the policy 
must presuppose that there is a perfect 
market for supply and demand for labour, 
capital and other scarce resources; also 
that there is no monopoly labour baigain- 
ing power. We all know that none of these 
conditions apply. We could make such a 
policy work if there was a free trade 
and floating exchange rate policy. Then, 
a money supply system would work because 
the consequences of “ demanding more 
than the market will bear" would rapidly 
fall upon those who made the attempt. 

One of the most disturbing aspects of 
the present inflation is that it is a condi¬ 
tion of " stagflation ” and any policy based 
purely on the money supply must, in the 
short and medium term, further aggra- 
.vate the decline in the proportion of the 
gnp going into capital and industrial invest¬ 
ment. The fact must be accepted that 
labour has been taking a larger share of 
the national cake than ever, at the expense 
of capital. We all know that this situa¬ 
tion can only lead to a further turn of 
the stagflationary spiral because no invest¬ 
ment means no production increase and 
therefore higher prices. The monopoly 
power of labour, plus the frustration of 
people's hopes and expectations of a 
higher living standard, lead to further 
futile increases in money wages, leading 
to further stagnation of investment and 
output. The spiral goes on to who knows 
where ? 

Bankruptcy, unemployment, yes, but also 
to a situation where no one will be able 
to invest, have the confidence to invest, 
in the increasingly international climate 
of industrial investment and marketing. 
Britain could have suffered such a setback 
in the technological race that too many 
places would have been lost ever be abk 
to recover again. For instance it is no use 
having an aircraft industry which is ten 
years behind the times ; it must be equal 
with the leaders in the field, or right out 
of the race. If it is out of the race, the 
whole of that investment in that industry 
must be written off—-the investment in 
research, technology, equipment and labour. 

The money supply policy therefore is 
not a watertight answer. 

WhaV Qf the wages policy ? To start 
with it requires legislation. We have 
experienced the fact that legislation can 
only be effective for a short time and at 
best is unfair, or wont is- unworkable, - 
except for the limited period of, say, one 
year. 

If the Government tries to operate it 
in the public sector only, with no similar, 
restriction on the private sector, the freeze 
could lead to a substantial loss of 
neceoary labour from Government 
administration, industry And services to 


private industry and would be unfair and 
seen to be unfair. 

A wages freeze or control policy must 
cause an ossification of the maiket forces 
and prevent efficient firms from paying 
more to obtain more labour. It must 
result in discouragement of incentive 
schemes, bonuses, etc. It will be fiddled by 
employers giving false promotions. For 
The Economist to suggest such a measure 
is like a clergyman advocating sin. 

No wages policy could ever be more 
than a short-term expedient. But, worse 
still, it causes a pent up expectation of jam 
tomorrow and, if labour is denied, the 
expected jam today. It will tend to demand 
jam tomorrow “ with interest ” for waiting 
longer for it. This is one of the prime 
reasons for the recent explosive increase in 
income demands. 

The policy of wage restriction could 
have worked under Labour's term of office, 
as a short term expedient, had the wages 
"forgone" been channelled intb produc¬ 
tive industrial investment for future 
increased output, instead of being used to 
finance more Government expenditure, 
most of which was used for consumption, 
not real investment. 

What is the answer to Britain’s problems 
if neither policy is really workable ? That 
is another story, but at least this restate¬ 
ment of a few hard truths should dispel 
any illusion that there is a simple formula 
or stroke of the legislator’s pen which will 
put Britain on to the path of renewed 
greatness. 

Maybe it really is all up to ordinary 
people to realise that they must work 
harder, save more, stop hating the boss or 
shareholder, educate themselves more, 
design everything better, sell harder and 
just learn to compete. 

I wonder if the Government will manage 
to pass the necessary legislation ?—Yours 
faithfully, 

London , W4 Peter R. French 


Port of Liverpool 

Sir —You advise the Government (Nov¬ 
ember 21st) to allow the port of 
Liverpool to go bankrupt in five weeks' 
time When it is due to repay £6 million 
to bondholders. This seems to me to be 
highly irresponsible, as the proposed new 
dock systems in Bristol or Southampton 
could not be ready by January 1st next 
and involve spending many millions not 
otherwise necessary. 

Liverpool is Britain's laigest export port, 
and heaven knows wc still desperately 
need exports. It has achieved this enviable 
position by being either cheaper, speedier, 
or more convenient than the competition 
from other ports, othexwise exporters 
would not Mac Liverpool. 

The consequences of the Meney Docks 
and Harbour Board going bankrupt would 
be threefold. Fiist, and the only point you 
considered, would be for exporters to 
use other porn which at the moment they 4 
consider to be more expensive, slower or 
leap cpnvenient. Second, the economic 

N.Y. 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £5000 pa and over 


General Manager 

for the UK subsidiary of a highly successful inter¬ 
national company whose main product is excavators. 
The British marketing operation already has sales in 
excess of jC 1M > and there are over too employees. 

• responsibility is to the chief executive of the 
parent company in France for the continued expansion 
and profitability of the business, working within the 
context of an international company environment. 

• the requirement is for a measurable record of 
achievement and well rounded management experi¬ 
ence at senior level with particular emphasis on 
modem industrial marketing skills. Good written 
and spoken French is essential. 

• ace under 50. The initial salary is negotiable to 
attract those already earning not less than £5,000. 

Write in complete confidence to A. Longland as 
adviser to the company. 

JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS 

LIMITED 

10 HALLAM STREET • LONDON WIN 6DJ 


the newly constituted 

Australian Wool Commission 

wishes to appoint a 

SENIOR EXECUTIVE 

for a vital role in 

Marketing/ 
Market Intelligence 

The Australian Wool Commission has been established by 
the Commonwealth Government to control end stabilise the 
marketing of the entire Australian wool clip. One of its 
principal end most critical functions will be to set reserve 
sale prices on virtually a day-to-day as well as bug-terrrt 
basis. To do this accurately and realistically will be a difficult 
and challenging task requiring : 

# collation of market intelligence (supply, demand, 
prices, etc.) on a global basis; 

# research into a multiplicity of economic factors in 
consuming countries; 

• sophisticated forecasting techniques (possibly 
including the use of an econometric model) ; 

• blending of analytical skills with entrepreneurial , 
flair, business acumen and commercial judgment. 

The appointee, who will report to the General Manager, 
will be given supporting staff with specialist skills, e.g. 
economics, mathematics. He must be willing td travel 
extensively from his Melbourne base. 

THE EXECUTIVE sought is not necessarily one now 
engaged in the research areas indicated. Provided he is 
accustomed to practical application and utilisation of these 
skills and possesses an appropriate professional qualifica¬ 
tion, he could well currently occupy a top-level line, 
management post. Experience in the wool industry, in the 
early stages of textiles processing or in some closely related , 
field with international ramifications, is preferred. 

CONDITIONS: The Commission regards this as a key 
appointment and, to attract a manager with exceptional 
ability, will offer salary and benefits which compare most 
favourably with those of very senior executives in large 
enterprises in this country. 

SECURITY: You ere assured of the strictest confidence in 
your dealings with P.A. and that no enquiries will be made 
nor information passed to our client without your permission. 
Please direct written applications, quoting Ref. 3480, to 
address below. Urgent telephone enquiries may be made to 
Melbourne 699-1711. 

Mr E. R. Harrrsson, 

Personnel Services Division , 

P.A. MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS PTY. LTD., 

150 Albert Road, South Melbourne, Vic. 3205. 
AUSTRALIA 


EqwieKMl Setose 
tournee Cm Motor/ 
Account Executive 

Our diems are well established Lloyd’s Brokers in 
the City,operating on a world wide basis. The 
expansion of their marine business in recent years has 
been very rapid and profitable, necessitating 
increasing their team. They particularly wish to 
strengthen the Cargo Broking Division on this 
occasion from outside. 

The man appointed will report directly to the Cargo 
Director and over the next three to four years has 
every opportunity of becoming a Director assuming 
total responsibility for this function. 

The ideal man, probably aged over 30 , will have had 
extensive experience in this field and may well be a 
Director of his company now. In view of the 
importance that is attached to this position, the salary 
ana fringe benefits will be negotiable. 

Please write giving brief relevant details of 
qualifications and experience, stating any companies 
to which you do not wish your letter to be forwarded, 
to:,R. W. H. Lubbock, Managing 
Director, (Ref: 542 C),Dorland m 

Recruitment Advertising Limited, ^Mk|a^n 
KJngsboiimc Home, 229-231 / 

HighHolborn, London WCl, I Ilf 


For further management appointments see page 7 
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consequences would be felt throughout the 
north-west, already an area of high 
unemployment. Third, who would then 
lend money, at current interest rates, if at 
all, to other public bodies or local 
authorities at present considered to have 
trustee status ? 

The Government, as banker of last 
resort, should lend (1 emphasise lend) 
money to the port authority until the new 
£38 million container dock comes into 
operation next year and starts to earn 
profits. The board would use this breathing 
space to dispose of its, by then, surplus 
docks system in south Liverpool and take 
other steps to replenish its cash 
resources.—Yours faithfully, 

House of Commons, Eric Cgckeram 
London, SWi 

Transport policy 

Sir —Surely it is not -true, as Mr Taylor 
seems to imply (Letters, November 7th), 
that the key to British Rail's recovery is 
to end dishonest practices. The money is 
public whether ‘ obtained from fares or 
from taxes, and to say that “ subsidisation 
in any form only seems to make inefficient 
management into incompetent manage¬ 
ment ” is not applicable to British Rail. 
Its problem ‘ is not only running 
services, which in many instances pay for 
themselves, but also providing large 
capital for improvements to track, 
signalling and buildings. The resurgence 
of the Euston to Glasgow main line has 
shown this, and the improvements to the 
King's Cross line, in realigning curves, and 
resignalling to come, will also, it is hoped, 
be successful in winning back passengers. 

The problem which will remain is that 
of providing large sums of money for 
development and improvement of services 
throughout the system, not as selectively as 
at present. Capital is provided for motor¬ 
ways, and needs also to be given to 
British Rail.—Yours faithfully, 

Romford, Essex T. Knights 


Sir —I agree with Mr Taylor’s letter 
stressing the need for British Rail to 
cover its costs without the need for 
subsidies. 

He is correct in forecasting a rise in 
road traffic as a result of this policy and 
may I suggest that a corollary of a rapid 
increase in traffic volume will be a rise in 
accidents of all kinds. 

In another part of the budget the 
Government stresses the need for 


expenditure on the health service to be met 
more by the user (dental care and spectacle 
charges for instance). However, the rising 
toll of road casualties is already imposing 
a severe burden on an already overloaded 
hospital system. These costs will rise as a 


result of the higher level of road traffic 
expected. Surely, therefore, it is only fair 
to with its excellent safety 

t the unsafe private and 
id users should be made to 
of the additional hospital 
ley create. 


A means of doing this could, perhaps, 
be to include in the compulsory insurance 
legislation a provision whereby hospital 
charges at the private patient rate have 
to be met in road accident cases by the 
insurance company. If found admin¬ 
istratively feasible, a partial attempt 
could thus be made to correct the under¬ 
payment by road users for the state services 
they consume.—Yours faithfully, 

Lye Green, Sussex B. O’Connor 

Merging air corporations 

Sir—I f it is necessary to transfer air routes 
to the private sector (November 7th), then 
surely this second force airline should be 
required to pay a price that reflects their 
present value in terms of future profits. 
The absence of such compensation is 
equivalent to a gift of publicly owned 
capital to the private sector. On what 
grounds is this gift justified ?—Yours 
faithfully, f B. W, Forsdick 

Byfleet, Surrey 

Sir —I was surprised to see evidence of 
muddled thinking on investment matters 
in such a learned journal as yours. I refer 
to the article on the aixbus dilemma 
(November 7 th). The sentence which 
offends me, and which is similar to views 
expressed to me many times in financial 
circles, is the one which runs 11 . . . when 
a jet (aircraft) is already fully written 
down it can be far cheaper to fly than a 
new one. . . 

What, may I ask, has the act of dipping 
one’s quill into the inkpot and inscribing 
a “ writing-down ” entry into some dusty 
ledger got to do with the comparative 
economics of replacing a fleet of air¬ 
craft—or replacing an open hearth furnace 
or a mechanical digger for that matter ? 
Surely in considering the future (which is 
what investment appraisal is all about), 
the amount I paid for my existing equip¬ 
ment and how much my trusty accountant 
has written it down—or up—in red ink or 
in green—matters not one whisker in my 
bookkeeper’s grey beard. The capital 
charges on my existing equipment (like the 
poor and the accountants) will always be 
with us whether I replace or not. Since 
these charges (which should not, of course, 
include writing down a provisions or 
depreciation anyway—but that’s another 
story) will thus appear on both sides of the 
investment equation, they ’are completely 
irrelevant. 

Were the above not so, the simple and 
purely arbitrary action of writing down 
assets more quickly or more slowly could 
drastically alter the intrinsic worth of an 
investment. The decision whether to 
consider the repdacemei^t of existing assets 
by new ones will ! depend on whether the 
new assets will generate more profit— 
measured in DCF terms—during their 
comrpercial life than the existing assets 
would. This is tme whether the existing 
assets were bought yesterday or a hundred 
years ago.—Yours faithfully, 

Newcastle ~upon-Tyne Anthony A. Hogan 


Amnesty and Russia 

Sir—F urther to your note on Amnesty 
(November 21st), I should like to draw 
your readers’ attention to the following. 

The Soviet underground newspaper 
Chronicle of Current Events reported in 
its July issue this year that an article by 
an anonymous author had appeared as a 
samizdat, alleging that in the Soviet Union 
a new law was being prepared, which 
sets out new regulations governing dis¬ 
missal from work. According to the 
Chronicle —and provided its source is 
correct—the draft law lays down that in 
order to have the right to leave, a mini¬ 
mum of three years must have been 
worked at a given enterprise. The anony¬ 
mous author considers the new law to 
be the virtual restoration of the Decree of 
the Supreme Soviet of June 26, 1940, 
which forbade workers and employees to 
leave cntciprises and organisations. (This 
decree was repealed in 1953— 41 in view 
of the greater level of consciousness of the 
people.”) 

In principle the article discusses the 
problem in Soviet industry of the turn¬ 
over of personnel; the author maintains 
that this is a socio-economic problem which 
cannot be resolved by any enforced 
administrative measures. It is not the 
forced attachment of the worker to his 
place of work which can free production 
from so-called “ slackers ” and “ rolling 
stones,” but only material incentives, the 
growth of real eamings and the raising 
of workers’ standard of living. Leaving 
work at the present time is the only way 
a worker has of expressing his dissatisfac¬ 
tion with his position, and is the only 
step he can take towards changing his 
position. Only a democratisation of society 
and an associated reorganisation of 
industry on the basis of scientific and not 
bureaucratic methods of administration can 
save the situation, writes the Chronicle. 
—Yours faithfully, Trond Andersen 
Trondheim, Norway 

Marketing in Europe 

PUBLISHED MONTHLY 

As competition intensifies an Europe's 
consumer markets, so the need for 
independent and detailed assessment of 
the evolving situation becomes more 
imperative. 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £6000 PA AND OVER 


CJA 


RECRUITMENT 

CONSULTANTS 


Opportunity to advance to portfdtib manager in the abort 
term—Board prospects exist within the medium term. 

INVESTMENT ANALYST 

NORTH AMERICAN STOCK 

CITY £4,500-£S,500 

LEADING MERCHANT BANK 

The requirement is for candidates aged 27-33, qualified 
either MBA, ACA or university degree in Economics or 
mathematics, with at least two years post qualification 
training and a minimum of IB months investment analysis 
experience in American Stocks gained in either an invest¬ 
ment trust or a similar financial organisation. Responsibilities 
will cover the co-ordination and evaluation of research 
information and the formulation of reports and recommenda¬ 
tions on American Stocks for the investment committee 
and portfolio managers. Candidates must be able to 
communicate lucidly, possess a strong commercial flair and 
the capacity to progress rapidly in line management. Initial 
salary negotiable, £4,500-£5,500; contributory pension; 
health cover; widow's benefit; assistance with removal 
expenses if necessary. Applications in strict confidence, 
under reference IA3083/E to the Managing Director: 
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An Economist/Analyst 

who will be expected to study the general economic back¬ 
ground, with particular reference to investment timing, and 
to cover a number of leading companies on a semi-specialist 
basis. Applicants should have had at least five years experi¬ 
ence in the investment field and must be prepared to 
produce evidence of a successful rscord. 

A European Representative 

to service institutional clienlts on the Continent. Applicants 
should have had at least three years' stock-broking experi¬ 
ence and be able to speak two languages, preferably French 
and German. The successful applicant will be kept fully 
briefed by an expanding research team. The post is baaed 
on London, but extensive travelling ia involved. 

The preferred age for both these appointments is 30-40. 
Salaries will depend entirely on experience and ability, and 
could be up to £6,000. 

Write, giving full details of career to date, to: 

Box No. EF. 210. 

WALTER JUOD LIMITED 
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la Bow Lane, London, EC4. 

Please indicate the names of any firms to whom you do 
not wish your reply to be sent. Replies thus indicated will 
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DIRECTOR 
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Group Merchandise Controller in the clothing 
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years. Minimum earnings £7,000. 
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"Do you know a big bank in California?" 

"The Crocker Bank." 

"Is there an international bank in California?" 

"The Crocker Bank." 

"Do any Californian banks have correspondent banks throughout the world?" 

"The Crocker Bank." 

"Do any Californian banks hove an international subsidiary in New York?" 

"The Crocker Bank." 

"Do any Californian banks have a banking office in London?" 

"The Crocker Bank." 

"Do any Californian banks have more than $5 billion?" 

"The Crocker Bank." 

"Oddly enough, I need a Californian bank with offices in Brussels, 

Frankfurt, Hong Kong & Manila. Know one?" 

"The Crocker Bank." 

*'What's the name?" 

“T 1 re Crocker Sank! 
Tie Crocker Sank! 
Tie Crocker Sank!” 

"Who?" 


34 GREAT ST. HELEN'S, LONDON E.C3* 



December 5, igjo 


I (onomisi 


Under siege 

The opposition to Mr Heath is in danger of becoming 
rather hysterical. The Government sacks the head of the 
post office, and Labour immediately slams down a motion 
of censure. The Government stops subsidising the self- 
indulgence of Merseyside’s dockers and dock masters, 
and there is an emergency debate in the Commons. 
Labour has done itself little good by all this. But there 
is a mood in the air. Mr Wilson, at the weekend, makes 
a detailed and pungent personal attack on Mr Heath, 
and there is no great rush from outside the ranks of solid 
Conservatism to deny his accusation that Mr Heath shows 
an arrogance and determination to “ turn the clock back 
to an age far beyond the living memory of any of us.” 
On the contrary, stripped of its verbal excesses, Mr 
Wilson’s attack would find considerable support well 
outside the Labour party. 

So, in a few short weeks, the Prime Minister who was 
criticised for doing nothing has succeeded in making many 
people apprehensive. If these apprehensions have not 
yet pervaded the' Tory party, they are certainly growing 
in the higher reaches of the civil service. And in most 
sections of the press where previous Tory prime ministers 
would at least have expected to find themselves being 
given the benefit of the doubt, especially at the outset 
of their term of office, Mr Heath finds, at best, only 
guarded scepticism. In short, Mr Heath is under siege. 

That is far from a new experience for him. Mr Heath 
has had a singular political career: he has never had 
the luck to lead a genuinely popular cause. As chief whip 
under Eden he had to clean up the Suez business; as 
Lord Privy Seal under Macmillan he took much of the 
odium of the ’first common market negotiations; as a 
glorified President of the Board of Trade under Douglas- 
Home he endured the opposition of his own MPs over 
the abolition of resale price maintenance, and on one 
crucial vote he escaped the humiliation of a tied vote 
only because Mr Roy Jenkins preferred td put his feet 
up in the Commons library rather than go against his 
principles. As leader of the Conservative party he was, 
except for a brief initial period, constantly under siege, 
particularly from his own suspicious party membership in ‘ 



the most true-blue constituencies in the country. 

It should never be forgotten what a pummelling Mr 
Heath took from 1965 to 1970. Much of it was unfair. 
For even when he was doing pretty well in the Commons, 
and his party was way ahead iii the opinion polls and 
winning every by-election by massive swings, he was still 
not leading a popular cause. In an earlier age he would 
have been regarded as an outstandingly successful opposi¬ 
tion leader, for he would not then have been dogged by 
the opinion polls asking their crucifying questions about 
his personal popularity. Mr Heath did not need to be 
told openly what so many of his supporters thought about 
him privately to produce the polls’ findings ; but he was, 
and often. And then, to cap it all, in May and June this 
year everybody told him he was losing the general elec¬ 
tion, and nearly everybody made it clear that he would 
be held personally responsible for throwing victory away. 
Such experiences cannot leave 1 a man untouched ; if he 
comes through them, as Mr Heath has, they leave him 
with considerable contempt for what is said to be public 
opinion, informed or otherwise, and a manifest belief 
in his own star. 

In moderation, both these attributes are desirable in 
a prime minister ; in excess, they are the seeds of failure. 
By slogging on through the yean of criticism and eventu¬ 
ally winning the election, Mr Heath has demonstrated 
that he has these attributes to the degree necessary to 
bring him success. What the first year Of his premienrfiip 
is likely to prove is whether he possesses them to a fault 
If he does, that fault will be the more easily compounded 
if Mr Heath and his colleagues really do misunderstand 
the nature of the opposition Which their declared political 
and economic strategy has already produced. 

Basically, Mr Heath has a simple, perhaps even classic 
conservative philosophy. He does believe mat tlje needy 
should be helped, but that those who are' able to stand 
on their own are best served by being made to do so: 
and as with individuals, so With companies, industries 
and the country. His pojidesto implement this philosophy 
sire entirely of a ptisce, perhaps surprisingly so for a 
modem prime minister, and he would doubtless count 
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his term of office a failure if, at the end, he had not 
succeeded in reducing direct taxation, forcing industry 
to boom or bust, and withdrawing government participa¬ 
tion from those activities which could be performed more 
advantageously by private enterprise. But if that is a 
return to classic conservatism as it has not been practised 
for many decades, it is not a return, or even an attempt 
at a return, to laisser faire capitalism. Mr Wilson, what¬ 
ever spectres he conjures up to haunt the readers of 
Sunday newspapers, knows that well enough, for the 
mere existence of his own, still powerful Labour party 
always waiting in the wings ensures against that. 

Those, like The Economist, who supported Mr Heath 
for the leadership of his party in 1965 and for the 
premiership in 1970 (although we did not, last June, 
believe he would get it) have no reason now to doubt 
Mr Heath’s determination to reform industrial relations, 
reduce taxation, disengage government from propping 
up outdated industries—and join the common market. 
Much of what the Government has done so far is sen¬ 
sible and encouraging. The question that ought to be put, 
however, is whether Mr Heath is seeing his economic 
strategy as too much of a piece: that he is carrying his 
admirable determination to disengage from industry as 
far as possible to a damaging determination to stay as 
aloof from the economy as possible. Individual, industry, 
country make a nice logical progression for disengage¬ 
ment, but it is the sort of political and economic logic 
that Mr Enoch Powell indulges in. Mr Powell can afford 
to do that, but Mr Heath would do well to remember 
what Iain Madeod once said of Mr Powell’s logic: “ It 
runs straight, like a train on rails ; but I prefer to get 
off at the station before it crashes into the buffers.” 

It is towards the buffers of wage inflation that Mr 
Heath’s train is headed. The Government has, as Mr 
Wilson recognised last weekend, the balance of payments 
breathing space for trying a do-it-yourself policy to cure 
wage inflation for a while longer yet. (Mr Wilson was 
naturally, but not unjustly, claiming credit for the balance 
of payments inheritance.) Yet it is doubtful whether there 
are many outside the cabinet who really believe Mr 
Heath’s policy on wages will work ; indeed, it is doubtful 
whether every member of the cabinet believes it will 
either. For the fact is that outside the Government there 
is such wide agreement—among civil servants, economists, 
and even (privately) among Labour ex-ministers—that 
a statutory wages policy is necessary, that it lends 
credence to suspicions among both the informers and the 
informed that far from having an alternative policy on 
wage inflation the Government has no policy at all. It 
is only to be expected that while there is that doubt 
about the Government’s ability to cope with the central 
issue of the economy today, so there will be continuing 
scepticism about the rest of Mr Heath's economic strategy. 

It may be that in a year’s time an awful lot of news¬ 
print will need to be devoured by Mr Heath’s present 
critics—and stranger things than that have happened. 
The electricity workers might accept around 10 per cent 
(the university dons did this week), the gas workers 9 per 
cent; and then next year the claims could be settled 
down to 8 per cent, then 7 per cent and so on. Unfor¬ 


tunately, that is not the way trade union leaders stay 
in business even in normal times, and next year prices 
are going to rise sharply, and increased welfare and social 
service charges are going to take effect. Of course the 
union leaders recognise the seriousness of wage inflation.; 
they all know what should be done in the national 
interest. But as the last two annual conferences of the 
Labour party have so abjectly shown, they all believe 
themselves too much in the grip of their own militants 
to risk standing up and being counted on the side of 
common sense. Mr Heath can count more on the 
employers standing up to grossly inflationary wage claims 
—but not much more. What he can count on most of all 
next year is that the pressure on the union leaders to get 
their members a bigger increase than the next man, and 
certainly not a smaller one, is going to be overwhelming, 
and it could quite easily come to the point where some 
of the more moderate union leaders might start surrepti¬ 
tiously inviting the Government to impose a statutory 
wages policy. Fortunately, the chances are that the 
Government would have been forced to act long before 
that stage was reached. 

That the government is always eventually forced to 
act fairly sensibly is the saving grace of the British 
political system. If Mr Heath’s do-it-yourself policy fails, 
the country is not going to fall into an abyss. There will 
be damage, certainly, and how much will largely depend 
upon how long the Government clings to policies which 
have patently failed. There will be the dull realisation of 
yet another missed opportunity for economic growth, and 
there will be the danger that the country might eventually 
grow sick and tired of both major parties consistently 
missing such opportunities. But no government will be 
allowed to plunge the country into a .South American-type 
inflation, any more than it would be allowed to fall back 
into the heartless and ignorant attitudes of the prewar 
years. For one thing, the civil service would not let it. 

In the five weeks since Parliament reassembled, Mr 
Heath has succeeded in offending a large number of 
people. He will lose no sleep over that, nor should he, 
for the changes which he knows are necessary and which 
he is determined to bring about cannot be painless, and 
cannot be carried through without causing offence. He 
is sensibly pushing through many of his most unpopular 
measures at the beginning of his term, and if, as must 
be hoped, he does not really believe that the country is 
anxious for change, it is good political tactics to give 
the appearance of believing that it does. But there is 
one big hurdle, perhaps for him personally the biggest 
of all, which he has not yet faced in his political career— 
and that is to change his mind publicly on a major issue 
once that very incisive mind has been made up. He may 
have to face that hurdle soon on wages policy. The power 
and influence of the Government—if it chooses to exert 
them to affect the most crucial wage and price decisions, 
and not just to regret those decisions when they are 
absurdly inflationary—are still very great if they are 
resolutely used. Consistency does not win every time in 
politics. It was Woodrow Wilson (no enemy to the prin¬ 
ciple of self-help) who feared neither rogue nor rascal but 
only a strong man in the grip of a wrong idea. 
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Let them compete 


There is a right and a wrong, way to run a denationalising policy-—and 
the Government is in danger of picking the wrong one 



An angry debate has broken out over the Heath 
Government’s tentative proposals to denationalise some 
profitable activities of state corporations. It is a debate 
that exemplifies British muddle-headedness, both on the 
left and the right. The hardest news so far is that last 
week’s Coal Industry Bill, which was introduced as an 
emergency measure to allow the nationalised coal board 
to finance its wage inflation by running an even bigger 
deficit than heretofore, included as a sweetener to Tory 
backbenchers an instruction to Lord Robens to explain 
within 12 months why he runs so many non-colliery 
activities (the manufacture of processed fuel plants, coke 
ovens, brickmaking, participation in the exploration, for 
North Sea gas, and the like). 

The implication is that the coal board may be ordered 
to sell some of these subsidiaries to private enterprise. 
In other nationalised industries it is feared that the 
same fate might overtake such sidelines as the running of 
hotels and shipping services by British Rail; some of 
the telecom munic ations operatiohs of the Post Office ; 
the manufacture of certain profitable special steels by the 
British Steel Corporation; the sale of domestic 
electrical appliances by the nationalised electricity boards ; 
the participation in exploration for North Sea gas by the 
nationalised gas industry; and a few other things 
that ministers haven’t thought of yet. Labour party 
spokesmen have said they will fight to the death against 
this selling off of some profitable parts of nationalised 
industries, on the ground that it would make it impossible 
for the corporations to make their other activities pay. 

Obviously, this ineffably silly argument by the 
Opposition provides the only plausible case for the course 
on which the Government now seems to be embarked. 
The great damage done by the nationalised industries 
to the British economy is that they carry on particular 
loss-making activities far too extensively and far too 
long. When the Labour party and the trade unions 
say that particular profitable sidelines may enable them 
to continue even longer with these gross wastages of 
resources, they are creating a case for taking those 
profitable sidelines away. If British Rail makes money 
from r unning hotels near big city terminuses, then that 
is an argument for it putting more money into building 
hotels near big city terminuses ; it is an inexcusable 
economic distortion if it uses the money to keep open 
a bit longer a loss-making railway station at Little- 
Cholmondeley-in-the-Wold. And it is important that any 
success by the coal board in searching for North Sea 
gas should not mean that more finance is made available 
for propping up hopelessly uneconomic coal mines in 
South Wales; that any profits made by the British 
Steel Corporation on sales of special steels should not 
prolong the delay in concentrating the corporation’s 


manufacture of basic steel on the only three or four 
sites than can be made viable ; and that profits from 
the post office’s telecommunications or the power 
utilities’ sales of electrical and gas appliances should not 
continue to subsidise their industries’ gross misutilisation 
of labour and some other resources (including their 
failure to differentiate regionally in their wage rales). 

Having said that, the Conservative Government’s 
present course is also almost certainly wrong, for three 
reasons. First, its frowning upon “sideline” ventures 
by nationalised industries can oddly have the same effect 
as Labour’s policy of treating them as milch cows. If 
British Rail was now making money from big city hotels, 
the Government’s evident disapproval of nationalised 
industries’ “ sideline activities ” would make it chary of 
opening new hotels; and the profits might therefore be 
diverted to Little-Cholmondeley-in-the-Wold again. 
Secondly, the Government’s call for listing of activities 
of subsidiaries could lead to virtually forced sales of their 
assets. If any of the public corporations’ assets are sold 
to private enterprise, this should be done as a result 
of normal and expensive commercial takeover bids. In a 
commercial takeover, the seller is always wise to pretend 
until the last moment that he is vety unwilling to divest 
himself of his assets, not that a superior power is breathing 
down his neck and telling him to sell quickly. Anyway, 
some of the nationalised industries’ subsidiary activities 
are in sensible joint supply with their main activities: 
more clearly so than are the subsidiary activities of 
many private enterprise giants. Thirdly, this concentrated 
disapproval of sideline activities suggests that the 
Government is not going to implement the one policy 
for the pationalised industries that the Conservatives 
really ought to favour. 

The most important policy now should be not to 
restrict the nationalised industries into more narrowly 
defined frontiers, but to permit and encourage competition 
with them wherever their frontiers lie. Indeed, there is a 
strong case for introducing a short and dramatic bill which 
should say that the statutory monopolies conferred upon 
the public corporations by the various nationalisation 
measures are hereby, in every case, repealed. This is not 
just because of such obvious needs as that of allowing 
imported coal to compete freely with the monopoly 
domestic production of the coal board, and of allowing 
anybody who wants to run a “pirate” bus or other 
transport service at rush hours to run one. It could also 
bring benefits in the most surprising instances. In an able 
pamphlet for the Institute of Economic Affairs this week 
(“ The Postal Service: Competition or Monopoly ? ” 35 
pages, 9s) Mr Ian Senior rightly argues that it is absurd 
that the post office should still have a monopoly to carry 
letters in Britain, especially since nobody would suggest 
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it should have a monopoly to carry parcels or newspapers. 
British Rail ought to be allowed to run a service whereby 
letters placed in special boxes at its main railway stations 
could be collected from the station of destination within 
hours ; and the green light opght to be given to private 
enterprise messenger services for local delivery, for which 
there is almost certainly scope in the business areas of 
cities. As Mr Senior says: “ Some would operate a 
prompt messenger service using small vans or motor¬ 
cycles, though this would be costly. Other carriers such 
as milkmen, newsagents and circular distributors would 
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be able to integrate the delivery of letters into their 
existing rounds.” 

In a large part of the nationalised industries* present 
domains, the lifting of their monopoly privileges might 
not encourage much new competition, but there would 
be no harm in finding out. Apart from this, Tory policy 
for the nationalised industries should consist of allowing 
their frontiers to expand or contract according to the 
profitability of commercial takeover bids in either 
direction. The profitability of the price offered should 
be the sole criterion. 



Ulbricht throws a tantrum 

Herr Ulbricht is being fractious again, precisely because he is afraid the 
Russians will go along with the west over Berlin. That is Mr 
Brezhnev's worry, not anyone else's 


Mr Brezhnev does not go hotfoot from Erevan in 
Armenia to east Berlin just for the exercise. He turned 
up on Tuesday, with the other leaders of communist 
Europe, because Herr Ulbricht has got troublesome. Last 
week* Herr Ulbricht embarrassed his fellow-communists 
in eastern Europe by not turning up at the Hungarian 
party congress. Then he decided to cancel his state visit 
to Rumania. This week he has ordered his police to 
harass the traffic on the autobahn between west 
Germany and west Berlin ; see page 25. He has set out 
to show Mr Brezhnev that east Germany is against making 
concessions to the west over Berlin, and that it deplores 
the whole trend of Mr Brezhnev’s Westpolitik . 

Of course, Mr Brezhnev is probably glad of an 
opportunity to demonstrate that it is as difficult for him 
to make concessions about Berlin as it is for Herr Brandt ; 
that Herr Ulbricht is his Herr Strauss. The- east German 
show of stubbornness helps him there. The trouble is 
that the first effect of Herr Ulbricht’s behaviour has been 
to strengthen rather than weaken the west’s still rather 
shaky determination to press for a Berlin deal involving 
genuine Russian concessions. Last weekend Herr Scheel, 
the west German foreign minister, hinted that there 
might be no ratification of west Germany’s treaty with 
Poland, let alone the non-aggression pact with Russia, 
until the Russians had come across on Berlin. And on 
Wednesday ten west European foreign ministers agreed 
that without a settlement on Berlin there would be no 
European security conference either. 

The west has been asking for an agreement which 
would guarantee three essentials: Zugang , free access by 
road and rail to west Berlin from west Germany5 
Zutritt, free entry into east Berlin for west Berliners, who 
are now completely barred from there ; and Zuordnung , 
the confirmation of west Berlin’s legal, economic and 
financial ties with the Federal Republic. A west Berlin 
buttressed by the three Zs would be far less vulnerable 
to Russian pressure. No Russian leader, least of all a 
conservative like Mr Brezhnev, is likely to agree to such 
terms unless he is obliged to do so. He is presumably 
even less anxious to accept the preservation of the west 


German political presence in Berlin. This is where Herr 
Ulbricht’s show of digging his heels in comes into it. 

Mr Brezhnev probably wants to have the non¬ 
aggression treaty with west Germany ratified by the 
Bundestag before his own party congress in March, and 
before next spring’s state elections in west Germany 
make life dangerous again for the Brandt-Scheel 
coalition. He also wants to start getting west German 
financial aid for projects like the Kama lorry factory. 
The factory has just been the subject of talks between Mr 
Tarasov, the minister of the Soviet motor industry, 
and the Daimler-Benz firm in west Germany which will 
be building it for the Russians. The scheme will be in 
danger if the ratification of the non-aggression treaty 
is delayed or postponed indefinitely. So will things like 
last week’s agreement with the west Germans on 
co-operation in nuclear physics. And the European 
security conference has to wait until the rest of the 
queue moves forward. The Russians arc probably trying 
to decide whether it is worth giving way over Berlin for 
the sake of securing these larger objectives. They look as 
if they have not made their minds up yet. They will have 
to do so soon, one way or the other. 

This is what worries Herr Ulbricht. He has been 
nervous about the Russians ever since 1966, when the 
Kiesinger-Brandt coalition started to pursue an active 
eastern policy. But until this autumn he could hope 
that the whole process would just grind to a halt. That 
hope flickered with last month’s elections in Hesse and 
Bavaria, in which the voters declined to condemn Herr 
Brandt’s foreign policy out of hand, and with the 
German-Polish agreement of November 18th. There was 
a time when Herr Ulbricht sat securely in his “ iron 
triangle,” flanked by allies like Mr Gomulka in Poland 
and Mr Novotny in Czechoslovakia, both implacable 
opponents of west Germany. Mr Gomulka is still there, 
but now he is preaching a policy of friendship with 
west Germany. So is Mr Husak in Prague and so last 
week in Budapest was Hungary’s leader, Mr Kadar. 
And Mr Brezhnev himself has added his own words 
of praise for west Germany’s reasonableness. These men 
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used to demand the west’s formal recognition of east 
Germany as a precondition of better relations. Now 
they have tadtly abandoned that demand. 

Herr Ulbricht has still not got his recognition, and 
it is more important to him than ever. East Germany 
may be Russia’s most important trading partner in the 
communist world, and eastern Europe’s industrial leader. 
But it is also the poorer and smaller half of a Germany 
whose much stronger western half might one day become 
the leader of a united western Europe. What if one day a 
Russian leader decides to do a deal with the west over 
east Germany’s head ? That is Herr Ulbricht’s night¬ 
mare. He knows that a genuine opening up of relations 
between the two parts of Europe would reawaken the 
east Germans' hopes of liberalisation. Herr Brandt is 
much more the sort of leader they would rather have. 
And that could be the beginning of the “peaceful 
counter-revolution ” east German propaganda keeps 
warning its population about. Herr Ulbricht does not 
want to see the good work of the Berlin wall undone. 

That is why Herr Ulbricht is kicking up a fuss. It is 
why he is making as much as he can of his claims 
that east Germany should setde the question of access 
to west Berlin and that west Berlin is “ on ” the territory 
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of east Germany and not just surrounded by it But 
he is fighting a difficult battle. The west wants a Russian 
decision on Berlin soon. If the Russians decide to meet 
the west’s demands it will be Herr Ulbricht who pays the 
bill. Of course, he has always fallen in with Moscow’s 
wishes in the past. Mr Brezhnev is not likely to sacrifice 
his interests lightly. But if he did Herr Ulbricht’s ability 
to retaliate should not be underestimated. He cannot 
make a Rumanian-style declaration of independence. 
He could not do a spectacular deal with the west 
Germans which would enable him to stay in power 
independently of the Russians. But he could dig in and 
make himself a thorough nuisance. After all, no Russian 
policy towards Germany could run smoothly with Herr 
Ulbricht opposing it at every step. 

None of this may happen. The Russians may after 
all decide to agree _ with Herr Ulbricht that serious 
concessions over Berlin are far too dangerous. The latest 
turn of the Berlin negotiations points that way. Certainly 
they will continue to hope that the west will lose its 
nerve and settle for a bad bargain. It should not. If 
there is a lesson to be learned from Herr Ulbricht’s 
apparent tantrum it is that it pays the west to stick 
to its demands. 



Cannon law 

Nobody in the arms trade—and everybody's in it nowadays—need worry 
that the prison sentences on three Swiss exporters will have any really 
damaging effect on one of the great growth sectors of our time 


The head of Switzerland’s biggest armaments firm and 
five of his staff were convicted last week in a trial 
about the illegal export of amis valued at over £8 million. 
Three of them were sentenced to imprisonment. Evidence 
was given that Oerlikon-Buehrle’s devious sales—mainly 
to South Africa, but also to both Israel and Egypt as 
well as other customers—had been facilitated by French 
officials who provided false destination certificates. The 
Swiss themselves are afraid that the affair has damaged 
their claim to neutrality. What is more remarkable is the 
amount of attention other people have paid to the trial 
in Lausanne. Doesn’t anybody realise how much of this 
kind of thing goes on nowadays ? 

International arms sales today total about £2,000 mil¬ 
lion a year. This is a larger annual sum than the whole 
world spent on defence in the last years of the life of 
Vickers’s Sir Basil Zaharoff, and the rise in the price of 
everything since the 1930s doesn’t take the sting out 
of that And with this great increase in scale the great 
days of Zaharoff and Krupp—the age of relative 
innocence—have gone. No longer can responsibility for 
the traffic in aims be shouldered off on to a few private 
arms dealers. The combined efforts of the enterprising 
Mr Sam Cummings, of Interarms, and his lesser rivals 
produce a .turnover which is less than 1 per cent of the 
trade. Nowadays we’re all in it. As citizens and taxpayers, 
we sustain an impressive official apparatus of arms 
salesmanship. And it is the government deals handled 


by this apparatus, or at least blessed by it, that dominate 
the international arms traffic today. Not that private profit 
has been eliminated from this scene. The private-sector 
armourers thrive. But virtually all their exported hard¬ 
ware now travels around the world under official auspices. 

Since the appointment of the thrustful Mr Henry Kuss 
as Washington’s chief salesman in 1961, America’s official 
arms sales have run at around £800 million a year (while 
its provision of free arms for allies has shrunk to a small 
fraction of that figure). The deals made by Russia’s 
salesmen, with their Czech and other associates, are 
reckoned to average £200 million a year without taking 
any account of deals within the Soviet alliance itself— 
and it may be presumed that Moscow, like Washington, 
does the greater part of its arms business with its own 
allies. Britain’s current £200 million a year would seem 
reasonably proportionate to the American performance, 
and there are new hopes of expansion as a result of the 
changes introduced since last year’s appointment of Mr 
Lester Suffield, of British Leyland, as Head of Defence 
Sales. But the British make a pretty poor showing wb 
compared with the French: France, with M. Hugues 
fEstoile as its official salesman, was able to cl 
£345 million worth of arms sales in the first ha’ 

1970 and expects to attain at least £500 million r 
full calendar year. 

The market that the big four leave for other co' 
is only a small piece of the pie ; but it is still pJ 
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•ike—probably not more than £12 million in any recent 
year—it China’s. Peking’s recent appearance in Arab and 
African aims markets may be attributed to several special 
factors, a m o ng them its generous credit terms and the 
fact that some states have found that a small deal with 
China often stimulates eager offers from Russia or else* 
where. Israel has become a substantial supplier of home* 
made sub-machineguns. The main other suppliers are 
. west European states: Belgium, home of the FN rifle ; 
Italy, whose jets and helicopters now fly in many skies ; 
west Germany, whose exports to Israel have cost it 
Arab goodwill, but whose sales to Portugal have not 
prevented it from getting a foot in the door of several 
African states’ armouries ; Sweden and Switzerland, with 
their particular inhibitions that conflict with the traditions 
of Bofors and Oerlikon. But it has been estimated that all 
these suppliers together may make only £50 million 
worth of sales in an average year. The big four make 
the big time. 

The trade is booming. There are predictions that its 
total volume will exceed £4,000 million by the mid- 
1970s. Accelerating obsolescence makes the more 
advanced states ever more eager to find buyers for their 
discards. Technological momentum sweeps along both 
rich and poor states toward costlier weapons. Particularly 
in countries where the army calls the tune, the urge to 
acquire new arms may bear no relation either to the 
country’s real defence needs or to its economic resources. 
The classic recent case of this was the South American 
republics’ race for supersonic fighter aircraft in the later 
1960s. The main result of the attempt by the United 
States to discourage this irrational and wasteful contest 
was the purchase of some £20 million worth of French 
and British aircraft by Brazil, Chile and Peru. 

The difference between the arms traffic and Mark 
Twain’s weather is that very few people (and fewer 
governments) complain about the traffic. The Pope com¬ 
plained, last March, but his was a still small voice. 
Certainly nobody does anything about it. The only signi¬ 
ficant international action taken, the UN Security 
Council's embargoes on aims sales to South Africa and 
Rhodesia, has not arisen from any concern about the 
traffic as such. The proposals made at various times to 
regulate the flow of arms into particular areas of conflict 
have not borne fruit. 

Take die aeries of American pleas, made since the 
1967 six-day war, for a general limitation on arms ship¬ 
ments into the Middle East These appeals have been 
flatly rejected by Russia; yet it is difficult to see how 
any conceivable settlement of the Arab-Israeli conflict 
could be made to last unless it included some such 
arrangement. Unilateral embargoes on arms sales to 
belligerents have usually proved pretty short-lived. 
Britain, for example, banned sales to India and Pakistan' 
for only a few months after their 1965 war. The American 
embargo then imposed is technically still in effect, but 
a “ limited exception ” was made a few weeks ago to 
permit a £6 ‘million sale to Pakistan. Since the war, 
India has been re-equipped mainly by France and Russia, 
and Pakistan by China, France and Russia ; and the 
difficulty of controlling the international traffic has been 


well illustrated by episodes like the appearance in Pakistan 
“ for servicing ” of jet fighter aircraft, built in 
under American licence, that west Germany had sold 
to Iran. 

Since 1966, in the Geneva disarmam ent conference, 
the Americans have repeatedly called for regulation of 
the arms trade by regional arrangements. They have 
emphasised that any such arrangement should be 
initiated within the region concerned and should be based 
on a self-denying agreement among the local govern¬ 
ments, which outside suppliers would undertake to respect. 
This approach was set out again by their Geneva repre¬ 
sentative, Mr James Leonard, in August. It has been 
made clear that it is not meant to apply only to areas of 
present conflict, or only to the poorer parts of the world. 
But it has nowhere foundjui adequate response. 

The nations as a whole manifested their preference 
for letting the trade flow freely, and obscurely, when 
the UN Assembly in 1965 rejected a Maltese suggestion 
that the Geneva conference should discuss the trade and 
the advisability of shedding more light on it. Out of 117 
governments, only 18—Britain among them—supported 
this modest proposal. A similar suggestion made by 
Denmark at the 1968 Assembly was withdrawn after 
sharp criticisms had been made by India, Pakistan 
and other developing countries, which complained that 
any such move would be discriminatory against states 
that could not arm themselves. In New York this year 
even the pertinacious Maltese seemed discouraged. 

Developing countries’ purchases now account for 
a third of the whole arms trade, and 95 per cent 
of the arms they buy come from the big four. This is 
a heavy burden on poor countries which desperately need 
to concentrate their limited resources on development. But 
it also represents a very attractive market for the selling 
states, which are usually interested both in making profits 
and in influencing people ; and France’s sales to countries 
around the Mediterranean show what you can do with 
a good aims catalogue. Neithei at the selling nor at 
the buying end has there been any marked concern about 
the dangers involved. Buying governments find themselves, 
some bright revolutionary morning, hoist with the petards 
they have paid for. Selling ones are repeatedly startled 
to see their wares being used for purposes they had never 
had in mind. 
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With several billion pounds’ worth of the hard stuff 
changing hands every year, anybody who wants to stage 
a coup, launch a guerrilla war, or mount a seaborne raid 
on a small state’s capital, need have no difficulty in 
obtaining all the arms he can afford. There is no present 
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prospect that these occupational hazards of the trade are 
going to lead to any effective regulation of it. After all, 
arms will stop being bought and sold when people stop 
thinking they will have cause to use them. And when is 
that going to happen ? 



Colombo has wings 

With his victories on the divorce and finance bills, Italy's prime minister is 
airborne at last. Now for those bigger reforms 


The Pope is understandably grieved ; between i million 
and 2 million Italians who want a divorce are over¬ 
joyed ; and the government of Signor Colombo is relieved 
that the double parliamentary problem of making divorce 
legal, and pushing through its essential-finance decree, 
has at last been overcome. A tumultuous week in Italian 
public affairs has ended. Signor Colombo’s coalition has 
survived, and more than survived. The majority party 
in the coalition was against making divorce legal ; it 
found itself in a grotesque alliance with the neo-fascists 
against its coalition partners—the Socialists, Social 
Democrats and Republicans—who were supported by 
the Communists. But to their credit the Christian Demo¬ 
crats did not attempt to filibuster when it was evident 
that there was a majority in parliament in favour of 
divorce. Their self-control means that the seven-year-old 
centre-left coalition—the last alternative to a radical 
realignment of Italian politics—has confounded its 
obituarists. 

Not that the divorce law is all that liberal by the 
standards of some other countries. Italians will now 
be able to get a divorce if they have been legally 
separated for five years ; they will have to wait six years 
if one party is opposed to divorce, and seven if he or 
she is an innocent party. Even so, a hard core of 40 or so 
Christian Democrat members of parliament intend to go 
on fighting the law. They will have the help of the 
Vatican, which claims that the law violates the 1929 
concordat with Mussolini under which the Italian state 
recognised the church’s authority over marriage. One 
course open to the diehards is to take the matter to the 
constitutional court, which could theoretically, denounce 
the new law ; or, if half a million people ask for one, a 
referendum would have to be held in which a simple 
majority of voters would be enough to repeal the law. 
Not that that is likely to occur; the exodus from the 
rural areas to the more open-minded towns has probably 
created a popular majority in favour of divorce. 

But the majority of Christian Democrats seem content 
to let matters rest. That will help to reconcile the majority 
party with its partners, and will enable the government 
to press ahead with reforms more important to the 
material needs of the country. The finance decree, which 
was the twin measure of the divorce bill, is the first 
such measure. The decree, raising the price of petrol 
to nearly ten shillings a gallon' and increasing other 
taxes, will raise up to £500 million for the treasury. 


It is intended to use this to lay the foundations of a 
national health service, covering private and public 
hospital services, and die provision of medicines and 
drugs free of charge over the next five years. This long 
overdue reform is mpre important than any moral and 
legal dispute with the Vatican. 

Another thing which successive coalition governments 
have paid lip service to, and done precious litde about, 
is the construction of subsidised housing. It is now 
planned to build 300,000 houses over the next three years, 
to freeze rents for a further three-year period and to 
introduce a new mechanism for the expropriation of land 
for house building ; it will be bought at the agricultural 
price of the land multiplied by a maximum of five if it 
is in an urban area. The social reforms which have been 
hanging fire for so many years have got to be tackled if 
Signor Colombo is to save the idea of the centre-left 
coalition. The alternative is waiting for its chance. If-he 
had been defeated over the divorce issue and the finance 
decree, there would have been intense pressure from the 
Socialists and some left-wing Christian Democrats either 
to form a. coalition with the Communists or at least to 
set up a government dependent on their votes. 

That is what Signor Colombo wants to avoid. It is 
by no means certain that, once in government, the Com¬ 
munist party would respect the institutions that put it 
there. What happens in the next few years in Chile will 
have a bearing on the attitude of those Italian politicians 
who want to take the Communists into government. The 
fact that Signor Colombo has survived the passage of 
these two measures should strengthen the cohesion of 
the coalition at the expense of the Communists. It would 
be an act of self-injury if some Christian Democrats 
attempted to tear the coalition apart by pursuing the 
struggle over the divorce law with the aid of the Vatican. 

Much of the credit for the government’s victory this 
week must go to Signor Colombo, a quiet administrator 
and a politician who knows his way around the spider’s 
web of the Italian political scene. This week has seen 
the coalidon survive its first real crisis; it should give 
it new strength to hold together when it tackles the really 
difficult reforms later on. The Italian economy seems to 
have won a breathing space too: the provisional balance 
of payments for the first ten months of 1970 shows a 
small surplus in contrast to the $1,300 million deficit 
in the same period last year. Now the coalition will 
have to demonstrate that it can keep up the momentum. 
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Mr. Clive Jenkins 
said of the Financial Times. 

"The depth and scrupulous 

accuracy of its coverage 
really ought to be noticed. 

It takes time, money and talent 
to provide the comprehensive 
scope of the FT's labourcoverage. 
The FT provides 

the time, has the 
money and buys 
the talent 
-and it shows!’ 

Mr. Clive Jenkins, Joint General Secretary 
of the Association of Scientific, Technical 
and Managerial Staff. Quotation taken 
from "What the Papers Say" 

Granada Television 29th May 1969 

Mr. Jack Jones, General Secretary of the Transport 
and General Workers'Union takes notice attheTJJjC. 



Male lure you take notice with your own copy of the FTewry day. 
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The bill about strikes—and 
the strike about the bill 


Mr Robert Carr’s Industrial Relations 
bill appeared on Thursday, and it is 
important to say again above the 
hubbub what its objects are. All the 
extraordinary legal privileges, protect¬ 
ing inducers of strikes from liability to 
pay damages, will continue for union 
officials or shop stewards who call 
a strike within the rules of their 
unions and within the terms of any 
particular collective agreement. But an 
official or shop steward who calls a 
strike outside the rules of his union, 
and outside the terms of the collective 
agreement which his union has made, 
will be committing an “ unfair indust¬ 
rial action.” He, or anybody who acts 
to support him, will be liable to pay 
damages. 

In practice, what is likely to happen 
is that shop stewards who call constant 
and bully-boy, breach-of-contract 
strikes will be sacked. They will then 
be entitled to argue before industrial 
tribunals that they have been unjustly 
sacked ; but, until and unless the 
tribunals find for them, any union 
which calls a breach-of-contract strike 
in their support will be liable to pay 
heavy damages, up to £100,000 for a 



Carr: up to £100,000 


big union. 

At present, there are some strikes 
where suits for damages could succeed, 
because they do not qualify as 
“ industrial disputes” between the 
strikers and the particular employers 
who are stricken. A High Court judge 
is due to make a ruling on Friday, after 
giving an initial opinion that next 
Tuesday’s projected strike against Mr 
Carr’s bill falls into this category. 
But the nods and winks which unions 
and other fund-possessiing organisations 
are giving in support of this action are 
fairly safe at the moment. They should 
be most unsafe after next summer, 
by which time Mr Carr hopes to have 
got the 150 clauses and 8 schedules of 
his massive bill through the Commons 
—and to have begun to set up the 
industrial tribunals and National 
Industrial Relations Couit before 
which “unfair industrial actions” can 
be brought. 

The High Court decision could 
clearly affect the effectiveness of next 
week's strike. But even before it was 
known, there was room for some 
scepticism about the claims of those 
behind it. If Mr Kevin Halpin was 
to be believed, for instance, a million 
workers would be going on strike. Mr 
Halpin is chairman of the self-styled 
liaison committee which is organising 
the “Day of Action.” If the Commu¬ 
nist newspaper, the Morning Star , 
was to be believed, only half a million 
would strike. But if the experience of a 
similar protest in May last year— 
—against the Labour government’s 
industrial reform proposals at that 
time—is anything to go by, the number 
of workers who actually do strike will 
be considerably fewer than either Mr 
Halpin or the Morning Star is suggest¬ 
ing. Last year, the activists were 
expecting 250,000 to come out; fewer 
than 90,000 did so. 


Among those who struck last time 
and can now be predicted to do so 
again are the London and Liverpool 
dockers, but there are signs that the 
British Leyland car workers at Long- 
bridge are not so anxious to follow 
their most militant shop stewards. 
London’s tube trains may be stopped, 
depending on whether the men follow 
the union’s executive majority of two 
in favour of the strike, or their general 
secretary’s instruction to carry on 
working, but there is no sure way of 
knowing which other industries or firms 
may be affected. The strike organisers’ 
tally of support is composed, for the 
most part, of shop-stewards’ committees 
here and there, who may or may not 
find their fellow-workers following their 
lead. Only a handful of individual 
unions have given any official encour¬ 
agement to the strike. The general 
council of the Trades Union Congress 
is opposed to it, and this week the 
TUC’s assistant general secretary, Mr 
Len Murray, again warned against it 
as damaging to the trade union move¬ 
ment’s own national campaign against 
the Government’s bill. The strike would 
also be contrary to official Labour 
party policy. 

The strike could have one welcome 
effect, however. Its organisers have 
been making so much noise about their 
intentions for so long that their own 
influence will be very much on trial. 
Unless the strike is massively successful, 
the militants will be deflated. 

One-day strikes, even if successful, 
are no great burden. It is the work- 
to-rulc, starting on Monday, in the 
country’s power stations which will 
affect most people. The unions are 
demanding an average increase of £5 
16s a week on basic pay, but the 
Electricity Council has offered £2 a 
week, which is around 10 to 12^ per 
cent. Under a statute of 1875, the 
electricity supply workers are forbidden 
to strike, but a go slow and a refusal 
to work overtime could have the same 
cumulative effect so far as the public 
and industry are concerned. Pre-Christ¬ 
mas power cuts would appear to be 
inevitable. Fortunately, the long-range 
weather forecast is not too bad. 
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Winter time 

Goodbye, BST 

The Commons majority against British 
Standard Time, and therefore in favour 
of returning to Greenwich Mean Time 
for the winter months, was unexpec¬ 
tedly large—366 against 81. Normally 
fr.ee votes take place on emotional sub¬ 
jects like capital punishment, but little 
passion can be aroused by BST or even, 
despite Sir Alan Herbert, by the Green¬ 
wich meridian. On Wednesday, MPs 
were clearly not motivated by 
conscience in sending BST packing ; 
they simply realised that getting up, 
going to work and starting work before 
sunrise in the winter months is not com¬ 
pensated for by the extra hours day¬ 
light in the afternoon. 

In voting as they did MPs were 
reflecting the recent Home Office 
review of the effect of BST and people's 
attitude towards it. Sports organisers 
like it and so do international travel 
interests. But the only clear-cut expres¬ 
sion of popular opinion, as determined 
from the sample of 7,000 people inter¬ 
viewed, came from Scotland, where in 
December, 1969, 61 per cent were in 
favour of abandoning BST—not sur¬ 
prisingly since in Glasgow at the time 
the sun did not rise till 9.46 a.m. Mr 
Maudling, who moved the approval of 
the draft order making BST permanent, 
summed up its pros and cons but 
remained neutral. Mr Callaghan, who 
inherited the original measure from Mr 
Jenkins but agreed to limit its dura¬ 
tion to three years in the first instance, 
was more partisan and tried to read 
more into the road accident figures than 
they would appear to bear. 

Little attention was paid to the com¬ 
monly assumed purpose of BST— 
easier business contacts with Europe 
and an indication of Britain's willing¬ 
ness to fit in with the countries of the 
common market. MPs appear to have 
realized that those extra telephone calls 
that BST was supposed to have facili¬ 
tated between British businessmen and 
their European counterparts could be 
achieved with less inconvenience all 
round by altering working hours instead 
of the clocks. In any case Italy aban¬ 
dons its common market partners in 
this respect in the summer, when it 
departs from Central European Time 
and advances its clocks by one hour. 
That CET, to which countries as far 
east as Poland and Jugoslavia adhere, 
should have to be accepted by Glasgow 
and Belfast, where the sun rises 2| 
hotirs later, was putting too high a 
value on uniformity. 


Children 

Working it out 

Last summer, a group of schoolchildren 
achieved momentary fame because the 
law prevented them from working at 
a packing factory during their holidays. 
When the school-leaving age goes up 
the year after next, the age below which 
no child may have any kind of part- 
time job will also go up, from 13 to 
14. Restrictions on the sort of jobs 
older schoolchildren may do, originally 
worked out with very young teenagers 
in mind, will also apply to all 15-year- 
olds and some 16-year-olds. As a swan¬ 
song before it hands the children’s 
department over to the Department of 
Health and Social Security, the Home 
Office (which is not exaedy happy 
about the way the law is working even 
now) is seizing the occasion to rehash 
the whole question. 

For a start, the Government would 
do well to impose a national set of 
rules. At present, apart from some statu¬ 
tory prohibitions (on jobs in factories, 
mines, betting shops and pubs) and a 
minimum age, it is up to the local 
authorities to pass their own bylaws. 
Since this has produced no regional 
pattern, the variety is merely irksome 
and confusing for parents. Some coun¬ 
cils already forbid 13-year-olds to 
work ; one has a different minimum 
age for lx>ys and girls ; another 
different ages for school days and 
holidays. Some have the sense not to 
pass unenforceable laws by permitting 
younger children to work for their 
parents on farms ; others court evasion 
by forbidding paper rounds for all 
school-age children. In 26 towns the 
minimum age differs from that in the 
county in which it is situated. 

But almost all have adopted the 


model bylaws drawn up by the Home 
Office on the k sort of jobs that should 
be forbidden absolutely. Over the past 
century and a half, restrictions have 
built up for three reasons : first, to pro¬ 
tect children’s health ; then, to prevent 
them being exploited ; then—as school¬ 
ing became compulsory and paid for 
by the state—to make sure they gain 
the maximum benefit from their educa¬ 
tion. 

The restrictions reflect these three 
intentions, with a strong admixture of 
moral protection : children may not 
collect rubbish, work in slaughter¬ 
houses, gaming clubs, racetracks, or do 
heavy farmwork. Few people would 
argue against any of these. But school- 
age children may also not work in 
restaurant kitchens, or in theatres or 
cinemas, except, of course, as per¬ 
formers. Is it really more depraving or 
exhausting to sell programmes than to 
act ? And is there now really such a 
difference between working in a factory 
and working in a shop ? With the rais¬ 
ing of the school leaving age more 
children will, in any case, be gaining 
“ work experience" there, as part of 
their curriculum. Will 15-year-olds, pre¬ 
vented from earning money, make 
better or worse use of their extra year ? 

What is really essential is a limit on 
when and for how long children may 
work ; it is obvious nonsense to spend 
an average of over £160 a year on 
each 15-year-old kept in school, if he 
or she is too sleepy to take much in. 
But there is such a shortage of objec¬ 
tive information. Are tired school- 
children paper boys or telly addicts ? 

The Home Office is anxious for 
information, and has set up a small 
research project of its own. Any solu¬ 
tion will be a compromise between 
preventing children from doing what 
they enjoy and permitting them to be 



Sacked. before they shouid even have begun work 
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How Laird-Portch created 
a maxi market for their mmMdtt 

And how Air Canada can help you enter the 'impossible' market. 



Of course not everyone is selling mini-kilts, but 
Laird-Portch is a spectacular example of what a 
comparatively small company can achieve against 
strong competition 3,000 miles from Britain. 

It's surprising that, in the light of this kind of 
success, more people are not breaking into the 
£3,000 million export market that Canada is. 

How can an airline help ? 

Well, most of the firms we've talked to about ex¬ 
porting to Canada have stressed the importance of 
direct, frequent contact with the market — Canada. 

This is where Air Canada comas in. 

Air Canada (with BOAC) can fly you to Montreal 
and Toronto—Canada's biggest business centres. 
Any day. 

We've also regular non-stop flights to the 
expanding West. And then, if you want to 
explore the rest of the Canadian market, 
we can fly you to 34 other qjties right 
across our country. 

What's more. Air Canada, being a major 
North American airline, can jet you on to 
many key centres in the USA, including Los 
Angeles, Cleveland, New York, Miami and Chicago. 
It's by making constant use of service like this 
that Laird-Portch keep their designers and execu¬ 
tives in close touch with the market and their safes 
force in Canada. 

We wouldn't pretend that an airline can answer 
your export problems, or even ultimately influence 
your decisions. But if, like Laird-Portch, you've 
already set your eyes on the Canadian market, 
now's a good time to speak to your travel agent or 
Air Canada. We'll put you on the right lines. 


The Laird-Portch success story 

In 1965 Laird-Portch entered the American market. So suc¬ 
cessful was their first year that they decided to venture 
into Canada. Mr. Bryce, the Export Manager, visited some 
Canadian stores-he found that Canadians preferred 
different colours to the Americans and that Canadian women 
were a different shape I So they redesigned the clothes to suit 
Canadian taste, and now Canada accounts for most of their 
exports. So much so that they have set up their own sales 
distribution system based on Vancouver. Laird-Portch'e best¬ 
seller so far is the mini-kilt. In fact they're expecting their 
sales to leap up by 70% this year. In 1968 Laird-Portch won 
the Queen's Award for Exports. 

Laird-Portch say their success is mainly due to having the 
right clothes in the Canadian shops at the right time. For this 
reason they air-freight 95% of their, goods. And keep in 
constant touch with the Canadian fashion scene. 
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IBM goes to sea. 
Helpingthe'Discovery’ 
discover her 4^ 
exact position. ^ 


A 

' \ 


i 
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The discovery’ is an oceanographic re¬ 
search vessel Involved m anything from map¬ 
ping the sea bed to tracking schools of fish. So 
it is vital that the ship's position is plotted as 
quickly and accurately as possible 

For the ‘Discovery', sextants are things of 
the past She uses the most mode rn navigational 
method - the satellite fix Special navigational 
satellites orbit theearth transmitting dataabout 
their position And this data is then picked up 
on the ‘Discovery's* receiver 

Now IBM starts to help The satellite data 
is fed directly into the IBM 1800 computer on 
board. And only 4 minutes later the ship's posi¬ 
tion is established-accurate to within200\ ards 
anywhere m the world 

Without a computer this almost pin-point 
accuracy would be impossible 

The IBM 1800 is also used in many of the 
‘Discovery’s' other research activities. Mea^ 
sunng magnetic fields, continental drift, waves 
and currents Studying marine biology And 
sampling the salt level of the ocean. The 
National Institute of Oceanography examines 
the results of these surveys which help to ex¬ 
tend our knowledge of problems such as 
erosion and pollution 

The ‘Discovery* is keeping up the tradi¬ 
tions of her famous namesake. Captain Scott’s 
ship. And IBM is helping her m her search for 
knowledge. This is just one example of the way 
IBM is contributing to success all over Britain. 
Whether on sea, on land, in business, com¬ 
merce or government, IBM men and women 
are helping to show the way. 

Standing by the bows of the ‘Discovery * are the 
Chief Officer , George Selby-Smith and IBM 
Systems Analyst, Nick Buchanan. He helps to 
make sure that the IBM 1800 ts as shipshape as 
the rest cf the ship. 

IBM United Kingdom 
Limited, 389 Chiswick 
High Road, London, W 4. 
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harried. The same problem faces local 
education authorities when they come 
to license children for acting, although 
here there is some sort of fail-safe 
mechanism, in that tired or bullied 
children are poor performers. All LEAs 
retain the right to prevent any individ¬ 
ual child from doing any particular job. 
If the general limit is now raised to 14, 
the law will be erring far too far 
on the killjoy side ; even at present 
it is uses and not abuses of over- 
protective laws that cause the occasional 
scandal. Younger children are per¬ 
mitted to act because adults need them. 
No one ebe can act those parts. But, 
from the child's point of view, where’s 
the difference between acting a paper 
boy and being one—except the money ? 

Journalists* pay 

Not for the spike 

Militancy seems to have gone to the 
heads of some national newspaper 
journalists, who are advocating rejec¬ 
tion of the latest pay offer, and, at the 
Sunday Mirror, issuing to the man¬ 
agement what amounts to an 
ultimatum. However justified their 
resentment of past surrenders to the 
pnnting unions by the Newspaper 
Publishers Association, the journalists 
are most likely to end up by doing 
harm to themselves and to the news¬ 
paper industry. 

In the past, journalists’ pay had been 
lagging behind in the wages scramble, 
but under the two-year agreement 
which ends on December 31st, and the 
house agreements negotiated earlier this 
year, it went a long way towards 
catching up. The present NPA offer 
represents a considerable achievement 
by the National Union of Journalists, 
and a fair deal, by any measurement. 
If accepted, the 3,750 journalists work¬ 
ing in the London or Manchester offices 
of national newpapers would receive 
rises of £250 a year on January i, 
197*3 and another £150 a year as from 
next October. A journalist with three 
years’ newspaper experience would be 
assured, on joining a national paper in 
London, of a minimum of £2,500 a 
year ; it is now £1,700. 

The union negotiators had hoped to 
get more, but they found themselves 
facing publishers who were prepared 
to go so far and no further. Above all, 
they realised that the NPA was not 
going to budge from its insistence that 
if the present offer were accepted there 
could be no new, separate house agree¬ 
ments during the next 18 months. It 
is that condition which has provoked 
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the most intense hostility among news¬ 
papermen, especially those on the more 
prosperous papers, like the Daily Mirror 
and die Daily Express , where 
journalists’ claims have been pitched 
at intoxicating levels. 

The majority of NUJ office chapels 
which have met so far have come out 
against the offer. Next week, ballot 
papers will be sent out to the individual 
journalists and the result known just 
before Christmas. No journalist needs 
telling that even the most successful 
national papers are going through hard 
times and the less successful ones would 
not need much of a blow to make them 
collapse. They must also know that, for 
all the gloom prevalent in Fleet Street, 
there are still more people wanting to 
get into journalism than there are 
jobs available ; that the new minimum 
salary would attract even more recruits; 
and that most national newspapers are 
probably overstaffed on the editorial 
side, anyway. Journalists are obviously 
no more inclined than any other 
workers to consider the national 
interest when baigaining with their 
bosses, but the fact is that the initial 
£250 rise would represent a 10 per 
cent increase for the lowest-paid 
among them and that is as high as 
any offer ought to go. 

Police _ 

Unarmed robbery 

The Government is now being tempted 
to yield to yet another grossly infla¬ 
tionary pay demand ; once again 
*• special circumstances ” are being 
cited, wholly without justification. 
This time it is the police. This week 
their representatives rejected “out of 
hand ” the Police Council’s offer of a 
12$ per cent increase. If the customary 
form is followed there will be a tradi¬ 
tional pause for muscle-flexing by the 
Police Federation, before the Govern¬ 
ment capitulates. That would be a 
mistake. 

Conservative ministers could be 
embarrassed at the prospect of having 
a major row with the Police Federa¬ 
tion so soon after a general election 
in which much time was devoted to 
hammering the Labour party on the 
law and order issue. But me claim that 
there is a serious shortage of police 
manpower is specious. Tpe facts of 
police strength can be stated quite 
simply. There is an establishment for 
81,156 men and women in the pro¬ 
vinces, and a present strength of 
70,453. The metropolitan police has 
an establishment of 25,983 and a pre¬ 
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sent strength of 20,939. At first glance, 
the federation has a powerful case, but 
how precisely are establishments calcu¬ 
lated, and on what basis i 

The answer, in practice, is the local 
chief constable. Certainly, he has to 
discuss the matter with his local Home 
Office inspector of constabulary, and 
get his agreement, and obtain the sup¬ 
port of his police authority. But there 
is little evidence that inspectors of 
constabulary apply a critical yardstick 
to demands for higher establishments, 
and still less that police authorities ar»» 
prepared to challenge the professional 
judgment of their chief constables. 

Indeed, the situation is even worse 
than that With the introduction of 
unit beat policing, and the manpower 
savings this entails, there should have 
been a possibility of the downward 
revision of a number of police estab¬ 
lishments. All the pressure, however, 
is in the opposite direction. A number 
of forces, who have reached their 
establishment, are now attempting 
to push it higher still. 

There are areas where there is still 
a genuine shortage of policemen, but 
the overall problem is nothing like as 
severe as the establishment figures 
suggest. In any event, the Police Coun¬ 
cil’s present offer is an exceedinglv 
generous one. A constable’s top rate 
would be fixed at £1,599 a year, ex¬ 
cluding fringe benefits. These are con¬ 
siderable, ranging from a tax-free rent 
allowance of as much as £8 a week, 
or a free house, to exemption from pre¬ 
scription and other health charges. 

The Treasury should not be pres¬ 
sured into a still more generous pay 
offer to the police. If it is it will be con¬ 
senting to yet another savage twist to 
the wages spiral, and it will weaken 
whatever remaining chance it has of 
exercising moral authority over private 
employers. 



12$ pm cent and a lot found 
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International Tarmactivity 
turns East 

Tarmactivity is bringing its international resources to bear on 
the desert's oldest problem—the search for water. Tarmac 
Derby's Construction Division are building water wells to 
bring a new supply to the Trucial State of Abu Dhabi. 
Elsewhere in the Middle East, they are working on projects 
ranging from a £3 million hospital complex to a £1 million 
port development. 

Throughout the world. Tarmac Derby companies are busy 
in construction, road surfacing, quarrying, mining and 
transportation—helping to create better ways of living. 

Look East or West, North or South . . . The signs of 
Tarmactivity are everywhere. 
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And Abrassimov wants to laava it up to Ulbricht 


The man with 
the red light 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

The allegedly ailing Walter Ulbricht 
looked his usual spruce self at east 
Berlin airport on Tuesday. Mr 
Brezhnev, Mr Kosygin and Mr 
Gromyko—mindful of rumour and 
cameras—in turn hugged the 77-year- 
old east German leader vigorously. 
Then Willi Stoph, the east German 
prime minister, and Otto Winzer, the 
foreign minister, got into the act, Herr 
Stoph raking up a hesitant smile, Herr 
Winzer as grave and detached as an 
old owl. Leaders of the other five 
Warsaw pact states arrived in east 
Berlin in the course of the day. Mr 
Gomulka of Poland is thought to have 
been active in bringing the comrades 
together with the object of trying to 
concert their policies towards Willy 
Brandt’s Germany. 

They assembled to an appropriate 
accompaniment of inter-German 
tension. Civilian road traffic between 
west Germany and west Berlin was 
again being arbitrarily hindered at east 
German crossing points.' Most vehicles 


were exhaustively searched and all 
were detained for several hours. Early 
on Tuesday and Wednesday mornings 
the crews of 300 lorries sat forlornly 
in their cabins waiting for the red 
lights on the autobahn to turn green. 

This obstruction was a studied 
defiance of the west’s attempt to 
persuade the Russians to accept a 
precisely worded and lasting four- 
power agreement that would deny east 
Germany the authority to impede 
transit traffic. Possibly the Soviet 
government was also being defied. Had 
nobody heard that Mr Brezhnev had 
just declared in Soviet Armenia that 
he believed it possible, with mutual 
goodwill, to provide for the security 
of west Berlin in such a way as “ to 
meet the wishes of the west Berliners ” ? 
Perhaps. But it is more prbbfeMe that 
Moscow connived at this manifestation 
of east German sovereignty. 

Frustratec traveBers weft; told 4tk*y 
coitfd Qmk w djoanty Ghnttilm 
Democrats lor me deilay 2 they hid 


decided to hold a two-day meeting of 
their parliamentary party in west 
Berlin. The Soviet ambassador in east 
Berlin, Mr Abrassimov, had already 
protested to America, Britain and 
France about this “provocation.” The 
reply—that meetings of west German 
parliamentary parties had come to be 
one of the innocuous realities of west 
Berlin—did not move Herr Ulbricht to 
change his mind. Transit traffic was 
interrupted until long after the 
Christian Democrat deputies had 
dispersed. The deputies had been told 
that they would meet again in the same 
place next year. 

East Germany’s renewal of this kind 
of harassment at this particular time 
caused disappointment and uneasy 
speculation. In a broadcast on Sunday, 
Herr Walter Scheel, the west German 
foreign minister, impulsively applied 
the precondition of a satisfactory 
arrangement in Berlin to “ the whole 
field of treaties with eastern Europe.” 
Herr Brandt made a point of explain¬ 
ing to foreign journalists on Tuesday 
that Herr Scheel had only meant he 
hoped there would be a Berlin settle¬ 
ment before the Bundestag was asked 
to ratify the treaty with Warsaw. 

At the tenth round of four-power 
talks in Berlin on November 4th Mr 
Abrassimov as good as agreed to a 
proposal that the four should ask 
representatives of the two Germanics 
and west Berlin to work out in detail 
ways for securing better communica¬ 
tions. But on November 23rd he 
withdrew his original assent. The 
proposal, Mr Abrassimov objected, did 
not do justice to east German 
sovereignty. He demanded that east 
Germany should be given a free hand 
in controlling civilian traffic in transit 
through its territory. The eleventh 
round of negotiations ended on this 
discordant note. 

Herr Ulbricht seems to be success¬ 
fully resisting pressure from his 
Warsaw pact partners to be a little 
more accommodating. His fear, of 
course, is that the majority of Germans 
who continue to reject a communist 
monopoly of power will prevail in the 
long run. 
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Nato _ 

You pay, we stay 

On Wednesday the European members 
of Nato announced their peace-offering 
of $900 million to die Americans. Of 
this total, $450 million to $500 million 
consists of increases in national forces, 
and $420 million will go towards 
improving Nato's infrastructure. The 
offer was made in the hope of encour¬ 
aging the Americans to keep their 
present strength in Europe—and the 
Americans have expressed themselves 
satisfied with it. In fact, the Americans 
had already declared their hand. On 
Monday Mr Melvin Laird announced 
that there was no question of a serious 
cut in the American forces in Europe 
before July, 1972. 

The American decision was deter¬ 
mined more by the necessity of main¬ 
taining a strong negotiating stance with 
the Russians than with whatever the 
Europeans had to offer. But the 
European offer will be important when 
the question of America's commitment 
comes up before Congress next year. 
This week Senator Mansfield promised 
to press for congressional action to 
compel a reduction in America’s Nato 
forces. And at the moment it is still 
uncertain whether the full $420 million 
which has formally been pledged will 
actually be found. So far only three- 
quarters of the total amount is firm : 
40 per cent has been pledged by west 
Germany and 35 per cent by other 
European members—excluding Britain. 

Britain has increased its forces 
allotted to Nato. But the British 
Government still refuses to make any 
financial contribution to the west 
German scheme for improving Nato's 
communications system and building 
hardened shelters for aircraft. The 
British argument is that it is up to the 
individual Nato members to decide 
whether to give men or money, or both. 
The Germans believe differently, and 
are hoping that Britain may yet make 
at least a token cash contribution. 

The Germans have been trying to 
twist Britain’s arm, with notable lack of 
success. A recent threat by a west 
German government spokesman that 
Britain’s refusal to give money might 
have a bad effect on its negotiations 
with the European Economic Com¬ 
munity brought a strong British protest 
—and a German apology. But the 
German case is a fair one, even if the 
Germans have an obvious vested 
interest in it. The main argument for 
spending money on permanent installa¬ 


tions rather than on manpower is that 
it does not give the Americans a 
possible pretext to take their own men 
out by providing European substitutes. 
If some of the European allies recog¬ 
nised the other side of the coin and 
agreed to put some money into the 
defence of areas outside Europe—the 
Indian Ocean, say—the Germans’ 
argument would be unanswerable. 

Middle East _ 

Four’s a nonsense 

General Hafez Assad was expected to 
end Syria's isolation and he has set 
about doing so at a gallop. On Novem¬ 
ber 27th, two weeks after he seized 
power, Syria was admitted as fourth 
member to the embryonic federation 
between Egypt, Libya and Sudan. The 
announcement, made after a lightning 
‘ meeting between General Assad and 
President Sadat, will have aroused 
mixed feelings. Most Arabs, and above 
all the Syrians themselves, will be glad 
that Syria’s maverick days are 
apparently over. But the injection of 
Syrian sophistication and complexities 
may well burst the seams of the 
federation’s modest hopes of economic 
and political co-ordination. 

The Egyptians presumably calculated 
that the probable loss of a federation 
was, at the present time, worth the 
possible gain of a larger, if very loose, 
alliance. The reopening of Syria brings 
obvious inter-Arab benefits: one 
example is that the new regime is 
expected to start negotiations to end 



the dispute which has closed the Trans 
Arabian Pipeline for seven months. 
And other governments may follow 
Syria’s re-entry into the Arab main¬ 
stream. Now that Syria has associated 
itself closely and publicly with Egypt, 
Iraq, for instance, may find itself 
uncomfortably far out on its own. A 
general movement to integrate policies 
does not spell federation in any known 
sense. But it would be an important 
ingredient in the Arab-IsraeU con¬ 
frontation. And it is this context, rather 
than a purely inter-Arab one, that 
explains Egypt’s instantaneous accept¬ 
ance of Syria’s application. 

Egyptian thinking is impelled by two 
major. considerations: first, that the 
Arab world, after President Nasser’s 
death and Jordan’s civil war, must not 
only hold together but show that it is 
holding together ; second, that time is 
no longer, as once argued, on the Arab 
side. The Egyptians can be fooled but 
not as obviously as they now believe 
they are about to be fooled. They 
believe that at some point before the 
expiration of the Suez ceasefire on 
February 5th the Israelis (and, they 
would add, the Americans) will come 
forward with a scheme that prevents a 
new outbreak of fighting without 
materially changing the present situa¬ 
tion. Everybody, or nearly everybody, 
would be relieved and gradually, or so 
the Egyptians fear, the present 
situation, or something very like it, will 
be generally accepted. 

President Sadat stuck his neck out 
when he told his front-line troops on 
November 30th that he would agree 
to another ceasefire only if there was 
by then a definite timetable for Israel’s 
withdrawal. He will have to pull it in 
again: the best that he can hope for 
are negotiations which might lead to a 
timetable. Such contortions are 
unstatesmanlike. But he may, clumsily, 
have been trying to get the message 
across that if the Egyptians are about 
to be outmanoeuvred, in particular 
when Mr Moshe Dayan visits Washing¬ 
ton later this month, they at least know 
what is going on. 

If the worst comes to the worst, the 
Egyptians may now be able to use 
Syrian airfields for attacks on Israel. At 
present, their concern is to draw Syria 
into the diplomatic-military line-up 
that might, by threat rather than by 
action, produce a political solution. 
General Assad is still being all things 
to all men about this. He told a Syrian 
military magazine that his regime had 
no plans to accept a peaceful settlement 
—but his association with Egypt implies 
his acceptance of just that. 
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These securities having been so/d this announcement appears as a matter of record only. 



$45,000,000 

Telefonaktiebolaget L M Ericsson 

(Incorporated in Sweden with limited liability.) 

$30,000,000 9± per cent. Bonds 1985 

ISSUE PRICE 99* PER CENT. 

$15,000,000 8$ per cent. Notes 1975 

ISSUE PRICE 99* PER CENT. 

Stockholms Enskilda Bank S. G. Warburg & Co. Svenska Handelsbanken 

Limited 

Credit Lyonnais Credito Italiano 

30th November. 1970 


If you are looking for a quiet and 
pleasant stay ; over a blue sea and in 
beautiful surroundings, all the 
year round, 

GO TO THE 
GENOA RIVIERA 

San Fruttuoso di Camogli 

NEAR GENOA 



For information apply to ; 

ENTE PROVINCIALE PER IL TURISMO, GENOA (Italy) 

Op to Azienda Soggiorno of: 

ARENZANO - CAMOGLI . CHIAYARI . LAVAGNA . PEGU . PORTOFINO 
RAPALLO . SANTA MARGHERITA . SANTO STEFANO D’AVETO . 8ESTRI 
LEV ANTE ■ TORRIGUA . USCIO ■ ZOAGLI 
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OttoSecher 
on how and why 

Albright & Wilson 
have prospered in Cumberiand 


I n a recent interview Otto Secher, 
Chairman of Albright and Wil¬ 
son Ltd., Marchon Division, 
expressed his views on the 
strategic and social advantages of 
the County of Cumberland as 
territory for industrial development. 
He said: 

“When we moved into West Cum¬ 
berland we found local authorities 
ready and willing to give us every 
facility to build up a new industry, as 
well as a large pool of local labour 
with no experience of chemicals but 
with the enthusiasm and adapt¬ 
ability to learn new trades. 

We brought into Cumberland tech¬ 
nicians, scientists and research 
workers to teach their skills to the 
local labour force. These ‘offcomers', 
as strangers to Cumberland are 
known, came with the avowed in¬ 
tention of getting away again as 
quickly as they could; but once they 
had got themselves settled in, they 
discovered how much the County 
had to offer them, culturally, socially, 



and in every way including the 
education of their children. 

In 30 years, from humble begin¬ 
nings in a couple of more-or-less 
derelict cottages in the Borough of 
Whitehaven, we have established 
one of the most important and 
modern chemical plants in Britain. 
This success can be attributed to a 
very large extent to the keen co¬ 
operation, at all levels, of the people 
of West Cumberland." 

The whole of Cumberland is a 
development area and the region 
includes the following special 
development areas which qualify 


for maximum Ministry of Techno¬ 
logy development grants: Alston, 
Aspatria, Cleator Moor, Cocker- 
mouth, Lillyhall, Maryport, Millom, 
Whitehaven, Workington. There are 
additional training grants and 
assistance for key workers coming 
into the area. 

Among the other famous Com¬ 
panies flourishing in the new re¬ 
surgent Cumberland are Rolls- 
Royce, Hawker Siddeley, Metal 
Box, COurtaulds, British Gypsum, 
High Duty Alloys, Pirelli, Rown- 
trees, Nestles, Carrs, Bata and 
Sekers. May we suggest that you 
send for full particulars of this 
progressive County and what it has 
io offer you. 

Write or telephone to 
D. C. Enibley, 

Industrial Development 
Adviser, 

The County of Cumberland, 
The Castle, Carlisle; 

Tel: Carlisle(0228) 21362. 


The New 

Cumberland 
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Algeria 

Revolutionary 
home from home 

A leader of the Quebec Liberation 
Front who turned up in Algiers 
recently declared that he had come to 
seek “ recognition ” for his movement : 
he was looking for a niche in the city 
where the best revolutionaries go. 
Already some 20 guerrilla or liberation 
groups have offices there of varying 
rank and size. At the top are South 
Vietnam's National Liberation Front 
and Prince Sihanouk's Cambodian 
“ government of national unity ” : both 
have embassies and ambassadors. Less 
formally, the Palestinian Fatah are 
.also part of the Algerian establish¬ 
ment. The Black Panthers and the 
jtliree black African groups defying 
the Portuguese government, Frclimo 
(Mozambique), MPLA (Angola) and 
JPAICC (Portuguese Cuinca), are not 
far behind. The smaller fry start with 
.Rhodesia's Zapu, South Africa's ANC, 
the Kritreans and Brazilians, and 
end with a handful of all sorts, 
including Omanis, Basques and Canary 
J slanders. 

Does this open house mean that 
Algeria is a hotbed of revolutionary 
activity ? Hardly. Most of the bigger 
groups have busier offices in Paris, 
New York and London ; even the 
Brazilians will soon have a man in 
London. The Portuguese contingent 
have their much more important head¬ 
quarters in Dar es Salaam, Lusaka and 
Conakry. Algiers is too remote to offer 
much scope for getting a move on. 

Its open-door policy is symbolic 
rather than dynamic, reflecting 
Algeria's foreign policy of supporting 
the third world against the “ imperialist 
thraldom ” of either the west or 
Russia. There is also a touch of dis- 
cipleship in the ingathering of the 
/exiles in the one third-world country 
to have its own revolutionary epic. 
The atmosphere is slightly old- 
fashioned ; Eldridge Cleaver, the 
Black Panther leader, has openly des¬ 
cribed it as boring—more like nine¬ 
teenth century Paris or London than, 
say, the battling Cairo of the 1950s. 

Cairo’s freedom-fighting groups from 
the Arab countries and Africa went 
there largely by invitation. Their 
activities were closely aligned with the 
Egyptian intelligence system to serve 
both their own causes and President 
Nasser’s bid to lead both the Arab and 
African worlds. Cairo spent a 
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fortune on powerful radio transmitters, 
on which nearly all the freedom groups 
were able to trumpet their messages. 

Algiers radio is far less expensive : it 
gives time .to the Portuguese group 
and not much more. Colonel Boume- 
dienne put a stop to the free spending 
on freedom-fighters which Mr Ben 
Bella’s regime indulged in. He provides 
the necessities of life only if they are 
really needed. Where he is prodigiously 
generous is in giying his refugees pass¬ 
ports. Latin Americans with no 
other language than Spanish or 
negroes from deepest Africa turn up 
at foreign airports with impeccable 
Algerian papers. 

The welcome on Algeria's mat 
creates occasional embarrassment. 
Puritan Colonel Boumediennc has 
little time for western middle-class 
dropouts and none for drug addicts. 
There are even Algerian officials who 
question the value of a tourist trade 
that might bring in drug-running play- 
lioys to contaminate the Algerian 
young. r Fhe arrival there in October 
of Dr Timothy Leary, the American 
LSI) advocate who had recently 
(‘scaped from an American prison, 
caused deep consternation. He would 
not have been given sanctuary had he 
not been under the patronage of 
Eldridge Cleaver. 

- Meanwhile the clustering freedom 
groups who would like the Algerians 
to do a hit more of their work for 
them get a rugged answer. The 
Algerians point out that they cannot 
liberate others until they have com¬ 
pleted their own revolution—that is, 
gained complete control over all their 
national resources. In the plain words 
of Colonel Boumedienne : “ A revolu¬ 
tion cannot be exported ; each people 
must carry out its own.” 



Cleaver finds it boring 
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Turkey 

The man caught 
in the middle 

The year is ending on an ominous note 
for the Turks. Last week's student riot¬ 
ing was perhaps the ugliest so far, cul¬ 
minating in the detention of nearly 100 
people, some of whom are being put on 
trial. It is a sign of the gravity of the 
situation that the national security 
council—Turkey’s top consultative 
body, comprising the president, senior 
ministers, service and security chiefs— 
felt obliged to meet on November 27th 
to examine the situation. 

For most western governments the 
problem of coping with militant left- 
wing undergraduates is bad enough ; 
Mr Dcmircl, the prime minister, has 
to deal with fanatical right-wing gangs 
as well. Dedicated to the Islamic ideals 
which prevailed in the pre-Ataturk era, 
their commando groups train with a 
fervour which Yasser Arafat’s guer¬ 
rillas might envy. But on top of the 
student ferment—the main universities 
and colleges are all virtually closed— 
the government has to face the increas¬ 
ing militancy of the marxist-dominated 
section of the trade union movement 
whose pay demands threaten to make 
nonsense of the government’s efforts to 
stabilise the economy. 

Mr Demirel's aim is still to pursue 
middle-of-the-road policies; but on 
many counts his government’s handling 
of events since its re-election last year 
has been open to criticism. The 26 
dissident members of his Justice party, 
who broke away earlier this year 
largely because the prime minister 
/dropped several leading right-wingers 
from his cabinet, have now found a 
formidable (if slightly unexpected) 
leader. He is Mr Ferruh Bozbeyli, the 
former speaker of the national assem¬ 
bly, who has opted to lead a party of 
his own. 

But perhaps the most disturbing 
thing is that popular criticism is 
increasingly directed not merely at the 
government but at the whole parlia¬ 
mentary system. This has been made 
worse by the recent manoeuv¬ 
ring in the assembly to appoint a 
successor to Mr Bozbeyli as speaker. 
Eventually, after 15 sessions, the depu¬ 
ties agreed on Mr Avci, the minister of 
power. But one result has been a lot 
of irritation with the delays of parlia¬ 
mentary democracy. Given the growing 
polarisation of Turkish politics, risfog 
prices and the brooding shadow of the 
army, this is an ominous phenomenon. 
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Pakistan 

Coming to bits ? 

When President Yahya holds his first 
general election on Monday, 2,000 
candidates representing 24 parties and 
an odd assortment of independents, 
including one air marshal, four 
generals, three civil servants and a 
retired intelligence chief, will be con¬ 
testing 300 seats in a constituent 
assembly. The successful 300 will be 
given 120 days to frame a new con¬ 
stitution or face dissolution and fresh 
elections. If they come up with a 
constitution of which President Yahya 
approves, the transfer to civilian rule 
will follow automatically. 

The deadline is to prevent the 
constituent assembly from repeating the 
history of its predecessor, which per¬ 
petuated itself for eight years before 
producing a constitution. But the 120- 
day period will start only when that 
part of East Pakistan hit by the recent 
cyclone holds its postponed poll. 
The voting will be mainly for per¬ 
sonalities rather than principles. But 
there is one burning issue : increased 
autonomy for the provinces. Campaign¬ 
ing on this issue alone, Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman and his Awami League, based 
in East Pakistan, will almost certainly 
get the largest share of seats. 

Sheikh Mujibur has plaved up the 
acknowledged discrimination against 
East Pakistan in the past and also the 
alleged incompetence of the central 
government in dealing with the recent 
cyclone. He preaches a six-point pro¬ 
gramme which would leave the central 
government with only defence and 
foreign affairs, and turn over all other 
powers—taxation, foreign trade, fiscal 
and monetary policy—to the provinces. 
This would in effect give Pakistan two 
or perhaps even five separate econo¬ 
mies. There are separatists in the 
Sindh, Baluchistan and North-West 
Frontier provinces of West Pakistan 
who resent the domination of Pakistan 
by the richer and cleverer Punjab 
province, and who would support 
Sheikh Mujibur s drastic programme. 

But President Yahya would almost 
certainly veto a constitution which 
grants such a degree of autonomy. He 
has already said that he refuses to see 
the country' divided into “ five 
Pakistans.” And it is possible that 
Sheikh Mujibur, if he does well enough 
to l>e the next prime minister, may 
go back on his six principles. He does 
not want to preside over a central 
government emasculated by his own 
doing. Equally, the West Pakistanis, 
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Mujibur learns Bhutto is willing 


who have opposed autonomy when it 
was demanded for East Pakistan, may 
want it for themselves if they are to 
be ruled by an East Pakistani majority. 

Of the other main parties Jamaat-e- 
Islami, a right-wing religious group, 
has tried to make the Islamic nature 
of the constitution an issue in the 
elections. It wants a constitution that 
“ eradicates vice, promotes virtue and 
upholds and exalts the Word of God.” 
Its main rival in West Pakistan, 
Zulfikar Bhutto’s People's" party, has 
countered by preaching Islamic 
socialism. Both Jamaat and Mr 
Bhutto want an upper chamber with 
equal representation for all five pro¬ 
vinces to neutralise the East Pakistani 
majority in the lower house. The even¬ 
tual compromise may have to be along 
these lines. 

Though Sheikh Mujibur is expected 
to win most of the 162 seats in East 
Pakistan and some in the West, this 
will not necessarily give him an overall 
majority. He will need allies. One 
willing ally would be Mr Bhutto, whose 
party is expected to do well in the 
West. Mr Bhutto wanted a pre-election 
alliance but the sheikh rejected it on 
the ground that* he, wan ted to see who 
got how many seats first. 


Not as bleak as 
it seemed _ 

The relief workers are now coming 
back from East Pakistan with a rather 
different story from* the one that has 
been carried in western newspapers 
and television. They are not minimis¬ 
ing the huge suffering, the size of tHe 
death toll, the daily washing up bf 
bodies on every tide and the destitution 
of communities that have lost homes, 
cattle, crops and tools. But they say 
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that press and television criticism of the 
way the Pakistanis themselves handled 
the relief operation is grossly unfair. It 
is also bitterly resented, so much so 
that it could make it difficult for west¬ 
ern charities to distribute their funds. 

A disaster on this scale causes total 
confusion wherever it happens, in East 
Pakistan, Biafra or Peru, and the atti¬ 
tude of the relief workers is tempered 
by the fact that they have seen it so 
often before, in so many other coun¬ 
tries. By their yardstick, official Paki¬ 
stani relief was neither slow in coming, 
nor callous, nor all that badly handled. 

Because communications were 
broken, news of the disaster ioo miles 
away took some time to arrive in Dacca. 
When it did, the only way to get relief 
to the area was by river steamers. There 
are not many of these and they take 
20 hours to make the journey, or two 
days for the round trip. Allow a day 
to assemble and load supplies, and it 
is obvious that with the best will in the 
world between two and two-and-a-half 
days must lapse between the storm hit¬ 
ting the delta and relief arriving from 
Dacca. Helicopters, the one other way 
of moving supplies, hardly exist in this 
part of Asia and in this particular case 
could not land in the delta because the 
ground was too soft and boggy for them 
to take off again. 

The result is, inevitably, that sur¬ 
vivors in the cyclone belt were hungry, 
very hungry. But to say they were starv¬ 
ing and disease was rampant seems 
to be a gross distortion. The latest relief 
worker to come back, Lady Alexandra 
Metcalfe of the Save the Children 
Fund, says that the surviving children 
she saw in and around the disaster 
area are in better shape, and much 
better fed, than the majority of children 
whom the fund normally finds itself 
helping. 

The Pakistan army had already com¬ 
pleted the vaccination and inoculation 
programme that her particular fund 
thought it would have to do. The 
doctors and nurses whom she had plan¬ 
ned to organise turned out not to he 
needed. Save the Children will pro¬ 
bably concentrate now on the much 
longer-term problem of caring for the 
flood orphans ; how many there are of 
these no one knows. 

Until the monsoon rain washes the 
salt out of the soil, no crops can be 
sown. This will be some time <in July, 
which makes it next October before the 
area can feed itself again. Until that 
time, it will need some 500,000 tons of 
rice which only the government can 
supply. 
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Particular people have 
always banked at Coutts 


Aren’t you particular too? 

J 1 ^-JL. 


There are, of course, many banks but Coutts is of 
a different order. It caters for particular people and always 
has done. 

Being small, Coutts gives customers mote personal 
attention - narrative statements of account, for example, 
showing the/*// details of each transaction. 

You’d.ttotice die difference^ Coutts -In a hundred 
small ways. Tbe most modcjln methods are used- but •/ ' 
die old courtcsies are stillpbserved. ^ 



Coutts & Co, 440 Strand, 

^ London WC2R OQS 

Please send me details of your services 


| Name- 


Address. 
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Kuwait and the 
Arabian Gulf markets 

are one step away Arabia 


om Aft A Cf Aft aiiraif And so are the wealth} 

Cu V vllv jlvU UVVQj Arabian Gulf merchants 

** who live there. 

The men who make their money from the country’s most 
precious asset.. . Oil. 

They buy consumer goods, machinery, electronics, building 
materials, cars, pharmaceuticals, fruits, watches ... just about 
anything else you can produce. 

Hadn’t you better get the next flight out to the Arabian Gulf? 

By Kuwait Airways. Departing from London Airport at 
11.20 (ideal timing for interline connections), 6 flights a week 
(no flight on Tuesday) by Boeing 707 320c jet to Kuwait, connec 
ing with Abu Dhabi, Aden, Baghdad, Bahrain, Dhahran, Doha, 
Dubai, Karachi,Bombay, Abadan, & Teheran. Non-stop Friday: 
London to Kuwait. Non-stop Wednesday: Kuwait to London. 


LONDON: Phone No. 499-7681, 

164 Piccadilly, London, W.l. 
MANCHESTER: Phone No. 8344161, 
Royal Exchange, Manchester M27 DD. 
PARIS: Phone No. 7046856, 

25 Avenue Paul Doumer, Paris 16e. 
FRANKFURT: Phone No. 234074. 
Basler Strasse, 35 Imuto Hof, 
Frankfurt 6. 


ROME: Phone No. 483654, 

Via San Nicola aa Tolentino. 7 9/80. 
GENEVA: Pnone No. 251555, 

40 Rue du Rhone, Geneva. 

ATHENS: Phone No. 234506 
234147, 17 Philellinon, Athens. 
NEW YORK: Phone No. 581-9760. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, Mezzanine 50, 
New York. N.Y. 10020. 



KAC-^ 

KUWAIT AIRWAYS CORPORATION 



Want to hide 120 Reindeer? 


Just who are you? Santa Claus? 
We've no desire to turn one of our 
very modern Standard Factories 
into a Christmas Sleigh Garage, 
much as it is within our powers! 

But to industrialists with practical 
ideas we extend a friendly welcome 
and an invitation to take advantage 
of the excellent facilities we offer 
for industrial development. 

We have 200,000 sq. ft. of Standard 
Factories and 80,000 sq. ft. 
of Warehouses READY NOW! 
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Japan 

A quest for purity 

Yukio Mishima was a child of modern 
Japan though he desperately tried to 
deny it with his last act. If he had 
committed seppuku (ritual self- 
disembowelling) in a less exhibitionist 
way, in front of a Shinto shrine rather 
than at an army base on November 
25th, it would have been more in the 
Japanese tradition. But despite his 
quest for a “pure” tradition, Mr 
Mishima himself embodied the eclecti¬ 
cism that is so typical of Japan. 

His western-style house, decorated 
with curious rococo furniture and 
modern gadgets, was hardly an appro¬ 
priate setting for a samurai. A few 
years ago he wrote and directed a film, 
“Yukoku” (Patriotism), in which he 
acted the hero, a young army officer 
who committed seppuku . But even in 
a film that stressed old Japanese virtues 
he did not hesitate to use Wagner 
as background music. The combination 
was bizarre as well as vulgar, but so, he 
implied, was modern Japan. 

In recent years Mishima tired of his 
self-appointed task of personifying the 
ugly face of modem Japan, and took 
up his search for purity. But it is one 
thing to be purist in literature—he was 
considered one of the finest Japanese 
writers of his generation—and quite 
another to impose purist dreams on 
politics. 

The contrast between his literary 
brilliance and bis poor political 
judgment became clear. As his last 
appeal suggests, he had apparently 
expected until recently that leftist 
radical students would create large- 
scale social disturbances, serious enough 
to necessitate the calling out of the 
army as well as the police. This, he 
thought, would enable the Self-Defence 
Forces to force a revision of Japan’s 
paoifist constitution. 

Mr Mishima ‘ was an original who 



stood altogether outside the mainstream 
of Japanese politics. Yet he and his 100- 
man private army, the Shield Society, 
were warmly welcomed some two years 
ago when they asked the Self-Defence 
Forces to give them regular military 
training. And he was considered a 
favourite intellectual by the leading 
circles of the Liberal Democratic 
government—for his politics rather 
than his literature. 

In his heart Mr Mishima must have 
known that neither radical students nor 
the army would be reliable agents 
for re-creating a pure Japan under the 
direct rule of the emperor. He and his 
followers prepared for the failure of 
their mission by taking the formal 
group photograph that traditionally 
precedes seppuku .. That the army's 
response lived up to their expectations 
is a sign of the growing maturity of 
Japanese politics. 

Old socialists 
never change 

PROM OUR JAPAN CORRESPONDENT 

Left is left and right is right and the 
twain were no nearer meeting than 
ever before at this week’s annual 
convention of the Japanese Socialist 
party. Once again the left emerged 
victorious ; the incumbent party chair¬ 
man, Mr Tomomi Narita, defeated the 
perennial right-wing challenger, Mr 
Saburo Eda, and another left-winger 
replaced Mr Eda as secretary-general. 
As a result, Mr Eda’s long struggle to 
heave the party out of its doctrinaire 
socialist rut will be doomed for another 
year at least. 

The party is expected to do' badly 
in the upper house elections next June. 
“ Some adversity is needed to 
strengthen us,” said one party official. 
But a good dose of adversity at last 
year’s general election, when the 
Socialists seats dropped from 134 to 90, 
did nothing to deflect it from its 
internal feuds. 

Mr Eda had a plan to strengthen 
the opposition by co-ordinating activi¬ 
ties with the other two main opposition 
parties—the Democratic Socialists and 
the Buddhist Komeito. But this simply 
worsened his position with the left wing 
of his own party, which suspected him 
of plotting some kind of “opening to 
the right.” During the convention Mr 
Eda argued that Japanese capitalism 
has a good bit of life in it yet. But the 
left wing ignored him while counting 
up its winning votes.. There was not 
even any clear confrontation on policy. 


Cambodia 

Shooting season 

The Cambodian army recaptured the 
vital ferry crossing of Prek Khdam, 18 
miles north of Pnom Penh, on 
Tuesday. That was one small tilt of die 
seesaw in its favour at the start of 
the new North Vietnamese offensive. 
The offensive was predictable. The lull 
in the Indochina war caused by the 
monsoon ended about three weeks ago. 
One thing novel about what is now 
going on in Cambodia is that urban 
terrorists have popped their heads up 
in Pnom Penh. After an attempt to 
sabotage the central railway station 
last week, someone set a bomb off at 
the American embassy on Tuesday. 
But there is no sign that the communists 
have been able to set up an effective 
cell structure in the capital. Pnom Penh 
is at least safe from itself. 

Recent communist attacks have given 
the impression that Pnom Penh is in 
danger of being isolated. The road to 
the coast is blocked, lorries from the 
food-producing province of Battambang 
are no longer getting through to the 
capital, and the roads to the north of 
Pnom Penh (where the heaviest fight¬ 
ing is going on) are largely impassable. 
But the road to Saigon is still clear and 
is likely to stay that way. The Cam¬ 
bodians and their South Vietnamese 
allies also command the Mekong river. 
And there is no panic in Pnom Penh. 

So what are the North Vietnamese 
hoping to gain ? It is believed in Pnom 
Penh that the Vietcong in the south-east 
need supplies and reinforcements and 
the dry season is when they are hoping 
to get these. There is already some 
evidence of increased communist infil¬ 
tration into north-eastern Cambodia, 
though it is not yet known where they 
are really heading. The north-east is 
Hanoi’s supply route into the area of 
South Vietnam around Saigon. The 
Vietminh also used Cambodia’s south¬ 
western mountains for running muni¬ 
tions into the delta region of South 
Vietnam during the war against the 
French. Some people here feel that the 
North Vietnamese may be thinking 
about trying that one again. 

But most of the North Vietnamese 
regulars are still being held in reserve 
or given purely defensive djuties. The 
communist offensive is probably 
primarily designed to prevent die Cam¬ 
bodians making use of the dry season 
to penetrate the occupied provinces 
and to, safeguard their own existing 
supply lines. 
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South Korea 


Yankee, don't go home 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Every time another consignment of the contest for diplomatic recognition ; 
American troops is withdrawn from 93 countries have relations with Seoul, 
Vietnam, the shudder in Saigon and only 29 with Pyongyang, and there 
reverberates in Seoul. This is not so .is no sign of a shift to the communists 
much because the South Koreans are like that which threatens their near 
worried about similar withdrawals of neighbour, Taiwan. But it is their 
American forces from their 38th physical and linguistic isolation that 
parallel—which they are. It is not even makes them cling to the Americans and 
because they feel that their own sur- that makes unification so emotional an 
vival is linked with that of a issue on the Korean peninsula, 
non-communist Vietnam—which they For the past few months there has 
do. It is because every withdrawal lends been more talk about unification on 
added substance to the Koreans' both sides of the 38th parallel than at 
greatest fear—that one day America any time in recent years. The North 
will depart from Asia altogether and Koreans started it off last spring by 
leave them totally alone. putting some old unification proposals 

South Korea’s relationship with the into a new package and publicising 
Americans has been much longer and them widely. Kim II Sung repeated 
happier than that of South Vietnam, them last month in his speech at 
Far from resenting the Americans as North Korea’s fifth party congress. His 
occupiers, they still think of them as scheme—gradual steps toward unifica- 
liberators who freed them first from tion, beginning with the exchange of 
the Japanese and later from the North ™ail a °d visits and ending with free 
Koreans and Chinese. They are nation wide elections—sounded emin- 
horrified at the thought that the ent ly reasonable. But there was a 
Americans will one day leave them, catch: nothing can happen until all 
because they are unaccustomed to foreign troops are withdrawn from the 
standing on their own and because south and the United. Nations com- 
they know there is no other partner mand is dissolved, 
waiting to take the Americans* place. In previous years, northern proposals 
In fact, the Americans are not threat- were ignored by the South Korean 
ening Korea with anything like deser- government. But last August—because 
tion. They just announced last summer of the scale of Pyongyang’s propaganda 
that they will be reducing the author- campaign, because of American 
ised level of American troops there pressure to appear more flexible and 
from 64,000 to 44,000 by next year, because of domestic political considera- 
This cutback, which is already under tions—President Park Chung Hee broke 
way, will not hurt the Koreans’ ability the long-standing taboo by putting for- 
to defend themselves. They are more ward a unification offer of his own. It 
than a match for the North Koreans in was much less concrete than the 
everything but air power. Indeed, they northern one ; some specific suggestions 
will probably end up even stronger as were reportedly struck from the text 
a result of ar» gjtimated^S 1,000 million under pressure from conservative 
in America^M4ft|Mpdernising the advisers. And it was hedged about with 
Korean army!^®*> ^'lr similarly impossible preconditions : 

Nor are the’TOW^i^ with poli- that the north accept the authority of 
tical isolation. Thfey *Wive long since its old antagonist, the United Nations, 
beaten their northern competitors in and allow the UN to verify a cessation 



ot communist subversion. So the two 
Korean governments remain as far 
apart as ever. And meanwhile the 
Korean war continues in the form of 
commando raids and patrol boat 
battles. 

Anyway, the unification of Korea is 
likely to depend less on initiatives from 
the Koreans themselves than on major 
changes in the outside world. Until 
that happens—if' it ever does—the 
South Koreans will have to find their 
niche elsewhere. America has been 
pushing the idea of a regional military 
alliance among its anti-communist 
allies in Asia to cushion the blow of 
its eventual withdrawal. But the idea 
is a non-starter because the countries 
are too scattered and too different. 
.The South Koreans recognise their 
common anti-communist cause with 
Taiwan, for example, but they look 
down on it as a small, less-cultured 
offshore island that is not quite China. 
Thailand and Malaysia seem more sub¬ 
stantial allies but they are too far 
away. Even the idea of an Asian 
common market, which won lip service 
front many countries, has been set aside 
for the same reasons. 

All of which throws South Korea 
into the one set of arms that is open 
to it—Japan’s. Japan is South Korea’s 
second biggest trading partner, after 
the United States, and may well take 
over first place in a few years. The 
Koreans accept this economic relation* 
ship with Japan as a necessity, although 
they are highly resentful of Japanese 






if you ever have to wait at Redbyhavn. 
Denmark, for the ferry to Putlgarden, Germany, 


taking a new look at life and demanding more 
of it. More products and services- more ways 


chances are you'll meet Mr Jacobson. He to make travel more fun-on and off the 

operates the Esso statk>n-on-wheels, going highway. 


along the lines of cars, topping up tanks, 
checking oil, tyres and batteries. 


To the New Europeans, Esso means 
'Happy Motoring'. A station that comes to you 
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range of quality products from seat belts and 
sun glasses to the new Esso tyres and batteries; 
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Alcoa Aluminium was 
used in car bodies 
back in 1903. 
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1933 Alcoa produced the first 
aluminium beer barrel. As the world's 
largest aluminium company, we 
specialise in packaging innovations. 
Today’s easy-open end on beverage 
cans is another Alcoa development. 


1962 Alcoa* Duranodic** 300 finish 
brings protective beauty to 
buildings the world over. This 
revolutionary hard coating fights 
weather, the sea air and industrial 
corrosion. Shown here, the Alitalia 


1970’s Light van of the future, 
an Alcoa concept, makes 
revolutionary use of aluminium 
extrusions, enhancing both 
appearance and efficiency. Alcoa, 
with the world's largest aluminium 


building in Rome. 

•Trademark ••Trade Name 


research and design facilities, has 
figured prominently in aluminium 
development for the automotive 
industry for over 50 years. 



True, some Alcoa 
ideas are ahead of 
their time. 


But then you don’t get 
to be the world’s 
largest aluminium 
company waiting 
around for the perfect 
moment. 


Give some thought 
to where Alcoa might 
fit in your planning, 
your future,your 
community. 


For Innovation* In aluminium, 
consider Alcoa first 


Alcoa of Great Britain, Ltd. 

Alcoa House, Droltwich, Worcestershire. 


Put your computer 
through its 
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disc-drives! 
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As the flow of data rises endlessly, 
computers must be led more swiftly to 
cope with it. For this reason, BASF 
have now introduced even faster disc-drives; 

ali-electronic, developed to benefit 
all computer users. 


Airlines, banks and insurance 
companies, all have to calculate, 
promptly and economically. We 
have designed the electronic 
magnetic disc mechanism for 
them and for many others 
because all-electronic 
mechanisms collect data rapidly, 
much more rapidly than conven¬ 



tional hydraulic mechanisms. 
The BASF control device checks 
the collection of data, reliably 
and unerringly. BASF has 
engineered this new system to 
meet the requirements of the 
computer Industry. Convincing 
proof of a successful partnership. 


BASF United Kingdom Limited, 

Knightsbridge House, 

197 Knightsbridge, London, S.W.7. 


BASF - partner for progress In all markets 


BASF 
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trade restrictions, which they claim 
are worse than America’s and have 
helped to put Korean-Japanese trade 
five to one in Japan’s favour. 

But unlike the Taiwanese, who look 
back on Japanese rule as the good old 
days, the Koreans have not yet recon¬ 
ciled themselves to a friendship with 
their fonmer conquerors. This lingering 
hatred is compounded by a disdain for 
Japan’s “inferior” culture. Koreans 
never fail to point out that they gave 
Japan its culture by passing on the 
parent Confucian heritage from China. 
They are not prepared to see the pro¬ 
cess go into reverse today ; Japanese 
movies, magazines and pop songs all are 
banned in Korea. 

Anti-Japanese feeling will subside in 
time. But by then the South Koreans 
hope they will be on their way toward 
the much more desirable aim of unifi¬ 
cation. Curiously, some local intellec¬ 
tuals have recently been pointing to 
Herr Brandt’s policy in Germany as 
a model for their political future : they 
think that his Ostpolitik could somehow 
establish a precedent for the unifica¬ 
tion of divided countries. These argu¬ 
ments are not likely to convince a 
South Korean government which has 
only just dared to mention unification 
for the first time and has not yet 
worked up the courage to sanction 
trade with eastern Europe. But 
pressures are building up for some move 
toward what Professor Zbigniew 
Brzezinski calls a policy of “ reassocia- 
tion without illusions rather than 
reunification without results.” 

Not ballot-perfect, 
but still a vote 

Vague and non-committal as it was, 
President Park’s speech about unifica¬ 
tion came as a domestic bombshell. 
It was intended to. With less than a 
year to go before he comes up for 
election for a third term, the president 
wanted to shift public attention away 
from such politically unprofitable 
issues as corruption and maladministra¬ 
tion. He could not have picked a more 
popular cause : a poll earlier this year 
found 90 per cent of South Koreans in 
favour of unification. But neither could 
he have picked a more sensitive one. 

For President Park, as for Syngman 
Rhee before him, the continuing state 
of war between North and South 
Korea is not just an excuse for raising 
an outsize army and keeping the 
Americans involved. It is the funda¬ 
mental justification for his relatively 



The opposition socks it to them 


authoritarian rule. So any discussion 
of unification is potentially explosive. 
That is why the subject has been taboo 
for so long and why, having used it 
to open the election camjpaign, the 
government is now manipulating it so 
carefully. 

Free debate on unification, or the 
one-man rule of President Park or any 
other sensitive subject, is not about to 
break out in South Korea. The press 
is conditioned to self-censorship and 
when this fails—as it did in one case 
last summer—a newspaper is raided 
and an editor goes to jail. The govern¬ 
ment’s opponents are similarly condi¬ 
tioned to watching their words, 
particularly on the telephone and in 
public places. A visiting correspondent 
gets his most revealing interviews in 
fast-moving cars. Opponents of the 
regime call it a police state. The 
government says this is democracy as 
limited by the demands of war. 

Democracy in South Korea is not 
what the word means in north America 
or western Europe. But there is a more 
telling comparison to be made—with 
Taiwan, a neighbour government which 
invokes the same rationale of a 
divided country involved in a civil 
war. And here Korea comes off points 
ahead. Its elections may not be ballot- 
perfect, but it holds them ; President 
Park has vindicated his 1961 military 
coup twice over, by submitting himself 
to two nationwide polls, and during 
his tenure there have also been two 
elections for the national assembly. In 
Taiwan, on the other hand, the presi¬ 
dent is chosen indirectly by a legislature 
which has not submitted itself for elec¬ 


tion for 23 years. 

The opposition party in Korea may 
be restricted in its access to funds ; 
its meetings may often go unannounced 
and unreported ; its leaders may be 
intimidated by government agents. But 
still it manages to put a vociferous 
case against the government and get 
500,000 people to register as members. 
The parameters of democracy in Korea 
are illustrated by the case of an opposi¬ 
tion deputy who made a speech in 
parliament last year calling the presi¬ 
dent a dictator and denouncing the 
activities of Korea’s intelligence 
agency. The speech was reported only 
sketchily, but the deputy claims to 
have received 10,000 letters and calls 
urging him to keep up the fight. Soon 
afterwards he was attacked by acid- 
throwers, but escaped and since has 
been left alone to repeat his accusa¬ 
tions in public. This autumn he 
narrowly missed winning his party’s 
presidential nomination. 

The key issues in next May’s presi¬ 
dential election, according to the 
opposition, will be corruption and “ the 
enforcement of democracy.” Although 
the press is forbidden to discuss it, the 
opposition has managed to get across 
its claim that under President Park 
corruption has grown even faster than 
the country’s miracle economy. (The 
president is not personally accused of 
profiteering, but some of his close assoc¬ 
iates are.) Any taxi in Seoul will take 
a visitor to " thieves' village,” where 
newly rich officials have recently been 
ousted from newly built homes, some 
of which are valued at more than 
$150,000. In this case public pressure 
forced the government to take action. 
But, critics insist, the surface has 
scarcely been scratched. 

Nobody expects an upset in the 
spring election. But nobody discounts 
the possibility of an uprising if it is seen 
to be rigged or if the economy takes a 
turn for the worse. This volatility of 
the Koreans is another important differ¬ 
ence between them and the Taiwanese, 
who are generally considered tempera¬ 
mentally incapable of launching a 
revolt. The passions generated in 
Korea last year by the government’s 
steam-rollered amendment of the 
constitution to enable President Park 
to run again have mostly subsided. The 
student movement has been pretty well 
contained, and the president’s wife has 
made it a personal mission to woo 
students tt> her side. But the South 
Koreans have not forgotten that they 
overthrew a strong man once in i960 ; 
if they were pushed to the point, they 
Could do it again. 
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Riding the boom 

Park Kun Hae is studying electrical 
engineering. This is common enough 
in South Korea, where almost 20 per 
cent of the large university population 
are budding engineers. What is 
unusual is that Park Kun Hae is 
female, and the eldest child of Presi¬ 
dent Park Chung Hee. “ I suppose 
our dinner-table conversation must 
have affected her decision,” her 
exquisitely feminine mother explained. 
M We never talk about politics but we 
don’t stop talking about industrialisa¬ 
tion.” 

President Park’s taste for industrial¬ 
isation has helped to build what may be 
the fastest developing industry in the 
world. (The only country which claims 
a better record is, oddly enough, North 
Korea, but its statistics cannot be 
checked.) In the nine years since Presi¬ 
dent Park came to power, Korea’s 
economy, led by a trebled industrial 
output, has grown at an average of 
9 per cent a year, coining up just behind 
Asia’s two other miracle economies, 
Japan and Taiwan. Last year, riding 
the boom in world trade, Korea topped 
the charts with a real growth rate of 
15.5 per cent at constant prices. This 
year a drive against inflation will cut 
the growth rate back to 11 per cent 
but exports are running a third higher. 

Can it last ? One problem is that 
South Korea has been living literally 
on borrowed time. The Americans 
alone have poured $7,000 million into 
the country since the Korean war, 
and the current industrial boom has 
been fuelled by extensive foreign loans 
and credits. More than $2,000 million 
worth of foreign debts come due in 
the next five years. And in that time 
American economic aid stops 
altogether and other important sources 
of foreign exchange—like the $250 
million a year earned by Korean troops 
in Vietnam and from sales to American 
troops in Korea—will be phased out 
as a result of the Nixon doctrine. 

But a more immediate threat is 
looming in the textile quotas the 
protectionists are now trying to put into 
law in the United States. Textiles are 
Korea’s biggest export industry and the 
United States is by far its biggest 
customer. The proposed restrictions on 
wool and man-made fibres would mean 
a loss of $100 million this year—a third 
of Korea’s textile sales, and 10 per cent 
of the total export target. Potential 
losses would be much greater in future 
years When, on the basis of present 
investment, textiles would have been 



No shortage of hard-working virgins 


expected to shoot ahead. 

The Koreans are attempting to 
diversify their highly concentrated 
markets (Japan and the United States 
between them absorb 70 per cent of 
South Korea’s total exports) with a 
trade drive in Europe. But here too 
they have come up against quotas— 
inspired, they say, by a fear that 
American imports will be redirected to 
flood European markets. The new long¬ 
term agreement on cotton textiles 
which the common market is currently 
negotiating will inevitably keep Korean 
exports well below the level they might 
otherwise have reached. The one 
exception in the trend toward quotas 
which the Koreans cite with gratitude 
is Britain, which will be replacing its 
non-cotton quotas next year with a 
tariff that the Koreans can live with. 

Korea now recognises that it has 
over-invested in textiles. It is turning 
to wigs and electronics as likely 
replacements which can take advantage 
of its prime resource—cheap skilled 
labour. Wages are kept down by the 
influx of young farm girls into the 
cities. “We hire only virgins,” one 
Seoul factory manager proudly pro¬ 
claimed. But even a fairly labour- 
intensive industry like electronics shares 
one big disadvantage with all other 
major Korean exports : almost all of 
its raw materials and machinery must 
be imported. # 

Because of this, some Koreans argue 
that their country has got into the 
wrong sort of work. One explanation is 
that they were simply following a pat¬ 
tern which had proved so successful in 
Japan and Taiwan. Another is that a 
local law encouraged businessmen to 
go' into fields like textiles because 


they could make high profits by sell¬ 
ing 12 per cent of their output as 
scrap on the local market. But this 
misplaced investment is only part of 
a laiger disordering of priorities. 

Like the Chinese and Indians before 
them, the Koreans accepted the prevail¬ 
ing assumption that industry equals 
economic development. So they 
imported large amounts of capital to 
build prestige projects and let the agri¬ 
cultural sector—which contributed 
almost half the country’s exports in 
1962—wither away. They took in 
American grain surpluses, set a low 
price for local rice and allotted agricul¬ 
ture a tiny fraction—6 per cent last year 
—of their total investment. Last year 
they had to spend $300 million to 
import food grains only a few years 
after they had reached 97 per cent self- 
sufficiency. 

Something is at last beginning to be 
done for the ailing agricultural sector. 
The government is putting money into 
irrigation and is realigning land boun¬ 
daries to create plots of optimum 
economic size. Next year it is planning 
to raise the price which the farmers 
get for their rice by 36 per cent. 
Through a state development corpora¬ 
tion, it is also encouraging farmers to 
turn to commercial crops with export 
potential. Local economists say that 
Korea could raise agricultural exports 
from the current level of $30 million 
a year to $300 million, which would 
be the equivalent in net foreign- 
exchange earning power of $1,000 
million in manufactured goods. 

So far, experimental projects have 
succeeded in doubling the exports of 
silk yarn and reviving a dying mush¬ 
room industry. In both these fields, as 
well as processed vegetables and fruits, 
Korea faces a highly efficient and more 
developed rival in Taiwan. But the 
Koreans are counting on some natural 
advantages plus slightly cheaper wages 
to make them competitive. 

What Korean peasants lack that 
their neighbours have in abundance, 
according to a leading Korean econom¬ 
ist, is natural entrepreneurial talent. 
If agriculture is to be got going again, 
people will have to be trained to draw 
up plans for commercially viable farm¬ 
ing and to help peasants carry them 
out. The other missing element is a 
strong impetus from the government 
to get scientists working on 
new rice strains ; to find the money 
for farm mechanisation ; and to show 
the rural population, which is declining 
both in numbers and income, that a 
Seoul-centred country has not 
abandoned them. 
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So we started digging in Middlesex 


How do you build a 100,000-ton 
aluminium smelter anyWay? Nobody had 
ever built one on that giant scale in 
Britain before. 

We started digging in Middlesex. Using 
the Swiftplan technique we built an office 
block for 200 people. Ittbok six weeks. 

The office was a place to bring people 
together to think together. The men from 
BACO who knew about aluminium. 

The men from Head Wrightson, and 
Taylor Woodrow Construction: designers, 
draughtsmen, architects, surveyors, and 
planning engineers. And more planning 
engineers. 

Because the big problem was procure¬ 
ment. We bad to manage some 200 major 



Invergordon 
overlooks a 


natural deep- 
tv ati r harbour. 
Alumina for the 
smelter will be 
piped ashore 
and tidily stored 
in silos. 


sub-contracts, fabricating off-site to save 
time and money. Special cranes were found 
in Holland. A system for launderingplant 
fumes was imported from Norway. France 
supplied the pot line gear. America sent 
the carbon blocks and lots of know-how, 
too. These are the aluminium-producing 
nations of the world and they know 
how to do it. 

Soon Britain will know how to do it too. 
Early in 1971 we become an aluminium- 
producing nation. Because BACO's smelter 


is going on stream on time. 

We’ve shifted million cubic yards of 
Scotland. We’ve hammered 5,000 piles, 

. poured 150,000 cubic yards of concrete, 
erected 11,000 tons of structural steel, 
and all the rest. 

But the big job has been co-ordination. 
Shepherding those sub-contractors, relying 
on people, not penalty clauses, to get the 
equipment delivered on time, slotted into 
place, and within cost estimates. 

You could call it design and construction. 
Wecall it teamwork. And that's how you 
build Britain's biggdst aluminium smelter. 



Ourmeninthe 
field are phasing 
plant and 
material to the 
smelter from 
Norway.Holland, 
Switterland, 
France.England, 
Canada and 
America. 



The smelter will save Britain's Balance of Payments more than£15 million a year. 



nsrai 


The engineering, manage¬ 
ment. procurement and 
construction on the alumi - 
numn smelter contract is 
being carried out by 
Tay wood Wrightson Ltd. 
a company formed by 
Taylor Woodrow 
Construction Ltd., and " 
Head WrightsonJLtd. 



TAYLOR WOODROW **** 


THE WORLD-WIDE TEAM OF ENGINEERS 4 CONSTRUCTORS 


In Britain contact Robert G. 
Ltd.. 340Ridslf “ ' ‘ 

Dffley. BAs., 1 
Ave., EalingV 


|or Woodrow Construction 
For Overseas: Eric A. 
estern House, Western 
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Jobs for the states 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


The unemployed, who played a signi¬ 
ficant part in the election, are not 
being forgotten now that the votes 
have been counted. With a briskness 
not expected in the post-election 
session of Congress the House of 
Representatives has approved a bill 
recasting training programmes for the 
unemployed and authorising, for the 
first time, federal subsidies to create 
new jobs in local public services. 

More hands are badly needed to do 
the hard and sometimes dirty work in 
schools, hospitals and public institu¬ 
tions, in sanitary, recreation and con¬ 
servation activities, but local govern¬ 
ments cannot afford to hire them. 
Many cities are being forced, instead, 
to let employees go. With a million 
more people out of work than there 
were a year ago, it. seems only sensible 
to use them to do the public work 
which needs to be done, though some 
representatives of the poor scorn such 
dead-end jobs and some members of 
both parties complain that the scheme 
is little more than a revival of the 


“ leaf-raking ” of the 1930s. 

The Senate led the way in Sep¬ 
tember, authorising expenditures rising 
from $750 million in the present fiscal 
year to $2.5 billion in the year ending 
in June, 1974. As the cost of providing 
each job is put at about $5,000 a year, 
with the federal government paying 
80 per cent of this, the Senate voted 
to start with nearly 200,000 jobs. The 
House was expected to be a tougher 
proposition and it has, in fact, been 
much less generous, so that the final 
figure is likely to be nearer 100,000 
—if the President accepts the bill and 
the money is forthcoming. 

The recent sharp rise in unemploy¬ 
ment has alarmed even members who 
are normally conservative. A liberal 
Democrat commented that with over 
4 million people out of work it would 
have been a “ farce ” to write a man¬ 
power training bill without creating 
some new jobs. Training is not an end 
in itself, though this is not always 
understood. 

Even the Administration, which had 
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been firmly opposed to the creation of 
public jobs on such a scale, for both 
budgetary and ideological reasons, swal¬ 
lowed its objections in the end to get 
reforms in manpower training. Its own 
preference had been shown clearly in 
the exaggerated publicity it gave to the 
hastily launched JOBS (Jobs in the 
Business Sector) scheme. This offered 
businessmen subsidies to hire and train 
disadvantaged workers, but business 
enthusiasm wilted understandably as 
the economy cooled off ; there were 
also a number of abuses which are only 
now being put right. 

Mr Nixon’s bill did, however, 
recognise the need for additional funds 
for training and short-term work when 
unemployment is high (4.5 per cent or 
more for three consecutive months). 
The extra money was pitifully small, 
however, about $150 million, and the 
Senate has moved to increase it. 

Congress did not give the President 
all that he sought for his prime 
example of “ creative federalism '*— 
that is, returning powers and functions 
to the states. Along with many man¬ 
power experts Congress has its doubts 
about the expertise of most state govern¬ 
ments (though it may be somewhat 
reassured now that so many have been 
returned to Democratic hands by the 
voters). The Democratic majority also 
sympathised with the complaints of 
Mayors and poor people about the 
insensitiveness of state governments to 
their problems. So Congress has insisted 
that, instead of all the money going in 
the first instance to the Governors, 
cities of 100,000 and over must be able 
to deal directly with the federal govern¬ 
ment over manpower programmes. 

The Senate has also refused to do 
away, as the Administration wished, 
with certain federally operated projects 
which accounted for about 170,000 of 
the 453,000 people being trained in 
Department of Labour programmes last 
June. Each scheme—Job Corps, New 
Careers, Neighbourhood Youth Corps 
—has its own devoted constituency 
which Senators dislike offending. 

. Nevertheless, the bills reflect wide 
agreement with the Administration 
that the jungle of federal training 
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schemes now managed by the Labour 
Department, and which proliferated 
during the 1960s, must be consolidated 
to eliminate overlapping and waste and 
must be decentralised to take account 
of varying local conditions. This will 
relieve the Labour Department of the 
impossible task of dealing efficiently 
with over 10,000 contracts for training 


and retraining people. Considerable 
flexibility is also ensured by allowing 
the Secretary to alter the use of up 
to 25 per cent of the money involved. 

The bill which Congress sends to 
Mr Nixon will turn planning and execu¬ 
tion, and block grants to pay for them, 
over to the states and cities, but the 
Secretary of Labour will set standards 


and will monitor the programmes to 
make sure that they conform to 
national objectives. He has the power 
to veto any plan or any portion of it 
and to step in with federal programmes 
if any state or community falls below 
standard or refuses to do the job. 

One failure of the present system 
is that people must be fitted to pro- 



sence ; this ought to make political rela¬ 
tions with Panama less difficult than they 
arc. The commission dwells less on those 
American aircraft-carriers which cannot 
get through the existing canal at all. 
Who knows if the big angle-deck carrier 
will still be with us by the time the 
new canal is open ? 

The new canal, though only 14 miles 
or so from the old one, will be outside 
the canal zone. While the commission 
proposes a “ greater role ” in the enter¬ 
prise for Panama, it wants the United 
States to retain “ effective control" of 
canal operations. The difficulty in the 
way of achieving this is underlined 
by a report, also published this week, 
from a ftouse of Representatives sub¬ 
committee pleading for a scheme to 
improve and enlarge the existing lock 
canal instead and giving notice that the 
opposition to a new treaty is still strong 
in Congress. 

President Nixon has not expressed a 
view, beyond what he told President 
Lakas of Panama when Mr Lakas visited 
him in October, that the United States 
is ready to resume talks when Panama 
wants and is willing to talk about any 
aspect of the treaty relations of the two 
countries. For a time yet Mr Nixon will 
wait and see whether the lure of a 
big new enterprise and the chance of 
reducing gradually the importance of 
the canal zone as an irritant, will 
tempt the government of Panama to 
take the initiative. 


Weighing canals 

Washington. DC 

Panama provided President Johnson 
with the first foreign shock of his 
presidency at the beginning of 1964 
when it, in effect, rose in rebellion 
against the American regime in the 
canal zone. Having patched things up 
temporarily with the Panamanians, Mr 
Johnson took two steps towards change 
for the future. He started negotiations 
for new treaties with Panama and he 
appointed a commission to plan a 
second canal, a sea-level canal this time, 
one which would not need locks. 

* Mr Johnson recognised the connection 
between these two separate efforts by 
putting the same man in charge of both 
—Mr Robert Anderson. The final 
report of the Inter-oceanic Canal Study 
Commission was presented this week to 
President Nixon. As for the diplomatic 
negotiation, the three draft treaties 
which it produced in 1967 were equally 
badly received by the legislatures in 
Washington and Panama City. Probably 
they have to be considered dead. 

A new canal will, however, require a 
new treaty. It would not absolutely have 
to be a treaty with Panama. Of the 3 ” 
or so inter-oceanic routes that have 
been looked at over the years, half a 
dozen are in Colombia and several in 
Nicaragua. The commission gave atten¬ 
tion to nine, two of them crossing 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica, one 
Colombia and Panama, one Colombia 
alone, and the other five crossing 
Panama alone, inside or outside the 
existing canal zone. But it found that 
even the most promising of the routes 
outside Panama would be prohibitively 
expensive unless nuclear explosives 
could be used to make the deeper cuts. 
The most likely of them, which would 
cross Colombia from Humboldt Bay to 
the Gulf of Uraba would need nuclear 
excavation over the 20 miles where it 
crosses the continental divide. 

When the study was launched six 
years ago, it was realised that the idea 
of digging a canal with a< chain of 
nuclear explosions might cause a bit 
of political trouble in the country where 
it was to be done, whether Colombia, 
Panama, or some other. There was also 
the obstacle of the nuclear test ban 
treaty, which prohibits any state from 
causing radioactive debris outside its 
own territorial limits: obviously some 


hard diplomatic spade-work would have 
to be done first. But the proponents of 
a nuclear-dug sea-level canal argued 
that the political and diplomatic 
difficulties might not be insuperable 
once the technical and economic feasi¬ 
bility of nuclear excavation on this scale 
had been demonstrated. 

Some experiments in the Plowshare 
series were devoted to this purpose and 
the commission itself has spent most 
of its money on local geological and 
related surveys with the nuclear possi¬ 
bilities in mind. Thus it found that the 
Sasardi-Morti route which it surveyed in 
a remote part of Panama, far from the 
existing canal, had about 20 miles of 
terrain consisting largely of clay shale ; 
on this stretch nuclear excavation, even 
if available, would not do. 

The Colombia route does not have 
this disadvantage and the report 
indicates that it might be worth while 
to come back to it in the future, once 
the nuclear technology was established 
and assuming that the problem of 
getting a sea-level canal across Panama 
had not been solved by then. But that 
is well in the future. The Atomic 
Energy Commission,, while asserting its 
faith that a nuclear-dug canal would be 
possible one day, had to advise the 
canal planners that the technical 
problems had not been mastered yet. 

This, if nothing else, brought the 
canal planners back to a straightforward 
comparison of the economics of digging 
a sea-level canal over various routes 
with ordinary equipment. On that basis 
Panama wins. Of the possible sites in 
Panama, the commission came out in 
favour of one close enough to the exist¬ 
ing lock canal for the two to be 
operated jointly as one undertaking, but 
still on a separate route so that the old 
canal would be left intact. The new 
canal from Puerto Caimito through the 
Chorrera gap to La Lagune will, if it 
gets built, be 36 miles long, will take 14 
years to complete, and will cost at 
present prices $2.88 billion. 

About the economic necessity of it 
the commission is somewhat guarded, 
but it docs sec a reasonable prospect 
that the sca-levcl canal will justify 
itself economically and that world trade 
will benefit eventually. The clinching 
arguments arc really military” and 
political. A sca-levcl canal will need 
less military protection than the 
vulnerable lock canal and therefore a 
less obtrusive American military pre- 
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Haute cuisine, charcoal 1 
steaks,dimate-control 
and everything the 
modern businessman needs. 


Th(‘ Paris I lilton 


The charm and elegance 
of Westphalia 

plus a modern Congress Hall 
for the businessman. 
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OilSSElDORF HILTON 


Your 

opportunity 
to relate 
computing to 
profitability 

Whatever your interest in computing—whether as 
user, or prospective purchaser, you will always want 
to be sure that your computing is effective. For this 
you need to keep fully informed about the latest 
developments in computing techniques, equipment 
and services. And this information is exactly what 
'Datafair 7V sets out to provide. In depth. 

This major, wide-ranging, five day conference is 
the fourth in a successful series organised by 
The British Computer Society. It will be held 
at Nottingham University from 29th March to 
2nd April (inclusive). 

'Datafair 71' includes three main events: 

1. A Symposium of 108 papers on the twin themes 
of 'Effective business computing' and 'Effective 
scientific computing'. 

2. Presentations by companies of new 
developments in equipment and services. 

3. An exhibition, featuring the latest computing 
techniques and associated equipment. 

'Datafair 71' will show you how effective 
computing will affect your profitability. Send for 
the conference brochure now. 


To: 'Datafair 71' Conference Office, 

The British Computer Society, 

29 Portland Place. London W.1. 

- 1 

Please send me full details about 'Datafair 71' 


Surname Initials Title 


1 Address 

1 

! 

i 

! DATAFAIR 71 

1 

1 

1 

L _ 

| The mejor computing event of 1971. 
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grammes, rather than the other way 
round. The hope is that “ disadvan¬ 
taged ” people—and during the past 
decade the emphasis has been more 
and more upon them—will now need 
to apply only once and will be dealt 
with oy a team of experts ; these will 
match the remedy to the individual, 
whether his need be learning to read, 
a pair of glasses, institutional training 
or an immediate job In many cases 
the co-ordinating mechanism may be 
the United States Training and 
Employment Service, which has 2,200 
offices all over the country and already 
supervises several training schemes. 

In the old days these state-run, 
federally-financed offices had a bad 
name, especially with the poor, and to 
some extent this persists. But their 
racial biases are being eliminated and 
they are being provided with a new 
tool, the computerised job bank, which 
keeps applicants constantly aware of 
the jobs available over wide areas. 
At present about 50 banks are in opera¬ 
tion, covering 40 per cent of the labour 
force. Mr Robert Brown, the Associate 
Manpower Administrator for the 
Training and Employment Service, 
calls them “ the heart of the employ¬ 
ment service of the future—and I mean 
the very near future.*’ The new bills 
go further and authorise a national 
job bank. Until the present recession is 
over, no fair test of this new tool will 
be possible, but already it has been 
particularly helpful in meeting the job 
needs of the least skilled. 

Reform will not, unfortunately, usher 
in the millenium. So far no training 
scheme for the disadvantaged has 
proved outstandingly successful. The 
states and cities, moreover, vary widely 
in their competence and sense of res¬ 
ponsibility and few pay the salaries 
to attract manpower specialists. And 
while better organisation can make 
manpower services more effective, it 
cannot take the place of the additional 
money which is needed—though it can 
assure that more money, if it is forth¬ 
coming, will not be wasted. 

TV unlimited _ 

President Nixon’s veto of the bill to 
control television spending in elections 
stands. In the Senate the 58 to 34 vote 
to override the veto fell just short of 
the necessary two-thirds majority. The 
bill would have limited spending on 
television in the next presidential 
election to $5.1 million for each can¬ 
didate. In the 1968 presidential race 
the Republicans spent $12 million and 


the Democrats $6 million on television 
alone. Not surprisingly the television 
industry lobbied vigorously for up¬ 
holding the veto. 

A recent GaHup poll showed that 
an overwhelming majority of Ameri¬ 
cans was alarmed by the growing 
power of money in elections. Yet six 
Democrats who had voted for the 
original bill changed sides. One was 
Senator Dodd of Connecticut, defeated 
for re-election ; the other five were 
Southerners who complained that the 
allowable spending in primary (nomi¬ 
nating) elections (often the only races 
that count in the still Democratic 
South) was ridiculously low. Five 
Republicans also switched to support 
of the President. 

For Senator Goodell, defeated in his 
race with two millionaires, it was easy 
to be steadfast. But it was harder for 
other Republicans to resist the Presi¬ 
dent’s demand for a show of political 
loyalty. What may have decided the 
issue in the end was his promise to 
work closely with Congress to draw up 
a bill dealing with all campaign prob¬ 
lems, including spending limitations, 
“ in a direct, effective and enforceable 
manner.” But one of the main aigu- 
ments for a limit on television spending 
was that it was one form of expendi¬ 
ture which could be controlled easily ; 
television stations are licensed by the 
federal government and their accounts 
are audited regularly. Past experience 
also shows how difficult it is for Con¬ 
gress to pass broadly based bills con¬ 
trolling election practices. 

Such a bill was, however, introduced 
this week by Mr John Anderson of 
Illinois, a leading Republican in the 
House of Representatives. His restric¬ 
tions on spending for television would 


be much more severe than those in the 
vetoed measure, television " spots ” 
would be all but eliminated in general 
elections and he would limit total 
spending as well. u It is essential,” he 
said, “ for the Republican party to 
show that the President is not resorting 
to a dodge or strategem ” to permit un¬ 
limited spending to continue in 
elections. 

Legal disservice 

In New Orleans young lawyers who 
are paid by the federal government to 
represent the poor have been advis¬ 
ing the Black Panthers in their 
running fight with the police. The head 
of the Office of Legal Services, Mr 
Terry Lenzner, brushed aside local 
complaints at such uses of the tax¬ 
payers’ money, accepting the view that 
to avoid a case because the client was 
controversial was contrary to the whole 
purpose of the programme, fie did not 
consult the Office of Economic Oppor¬ 
tunity, of which Legal Services is a 
part, and three days later its head, Mr 
Donald Rumsfeld, fired both Mr 
Lenzner and his deputy, Mr Frank 
Jones, saying that he no longer had 
confidence in their direction of the 
$61 million a year project for legal 
aid to the poor, which was established 
five years ago. But the New Orleans 
episode may just have been the last 
straw. 

The legal services provided under the 
poverty programme were given their 
own office in Washington, directly 
responsible to Mr Rumsfeld, last year, 
in recognition, he said, of their impor¬ 
tance and success.. This success has been 
due to the aggressive defence of their 
clients’ interests by the 2,000 or so 
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^ lawyers in the programme. 

dual eviction proceedings and 
divorce suits have interested them less 
than test cases or class actions which 
establish new rights for laige groups 
of poor people. For example, they have 
won a case before the Supreme Court 
challenging state residence requirements 
for people on public assistance. In 
California they brought a successful 
suit to restore to poor people medical 
services costing $210 million a year 
which Governor Reagan had 
eliminated. 

Many tender political toes were 
stepped on and influential howls were 
heard in Washington. But the Office of 
Legal Services had the invaluable 
backing of the American Bar Associa¬ 
tion, which has insisted that the 
programme be managed by lawyers and 
that there be no interference with 
the sacred relationship between 
lawyers and their clients, no matter 
how poor or disreputable. Last year, 
an attempt to give Governors veto 
power'over Legal Services’ projects in 
their states was defeated, with the help 
of the ABA and Mr Rumsfeld. 

But with the OEO head also acting 
as an adviser in the White House, the 
pressure to rein in the poverty lawyers, 
particularly from the Department of 
Justice, has increased. Recently Mr 
Rumsfeld proposed a reorganisation 
which would place them under control 
of OEO’s regional administrators— 
men appointed by Mr Rumsfeld who 
are not lawyers. This was opposed both 
by the ABA and by liberal members 
of Congress who feared that the 
regional administrators would give way 
to local political pressures. Mr Rums¬ 
feld retreated although later he 
issued regulations which go some 
distance to achieving the same end. 
Some observers are beginning to 
wonder whether legal advocacy for the 
poor should not be completely insulated 
from politics by plating it under the 
courts, financing it, perhaps, with a 
trust fund. Angry congressional conser¬ 
vatives are unlikely to agree. 


Air sick 


The Republican head of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board may believe that 
the government 11 has no obligation to 
keep an airline in business M but at 
least the board is trying to alleviate the 
domestic industry’s current ills, The 
general rise in fares which the airlines 
are demanding must wait until next 
spring, when the board is due to 
complete its comprehensive study of 
ttffiV whole question, the first in ten 


years. Meanwhile, however, selective 
increases are being allowed in charges 
for flights on the short routes between 
cities such as New York, Washington 
and Chicago, where costs have been 
raised by congestion at the airports and 
losses have therefore been particularly 
severe. Earlier in November the board 
added 5 per cent to the permitted 
premium of 25 per cent for first class 
service and agreed that the special 
discounts for family, holiday and 
student flights might be reduced or 
dropped altogether. 

Since such trips are, however, 
“ discretionary ” the higher fares may 
simply mean that the passengers will 
stay at home and the aircraft may be 
even emptier than they are at present. 
Travel for pleasure has already been 
discouraged by the recession and so has 
travel on business. There has not 
Actually been a falling off in passenger 
.traffic but the recent growth—15 
per cent in 1968, 10 per cent in 1969— 
has been completely checked. This 
happened just as the huge new Boeing 
747 jet aircraft came into service, 
providing many additional 9eaits to be 
filled and heavy bills to be paid to 
manufacturers. (The airlines will not 
be upset if the Senate refuses further 
Junds for the development of America’s 
^supersonic transport, the next genera¬ 
tion of aircraft.) At the same time 
inflation has pushed up operating costs. 

As a result nearly all the domestic 
airlines are cutting back services—not 
only actual flights but suoh tidbits as 
Macadamia nuts with cocktails (which 
cost United Airlines $250,000 a year) 
—and laying off staff ; over 7,000 have 
been dismissed this year. One bene¬ 
fit to the passengers has been more 
elbow and leg room, as the airlines 
have competed to make them more 
comfortable and the aircraft look less 
empty. The most seriously affected 
seems to be Trans World Airlines and 
the fault, it is said, lies partly with the 
inefficiency of its management. 

It is estimated that the 12 major 
domestic airlines may lose as much as 
$200 million this year ; last year they 
made nearly $150 million. Some of 
them have been trying to get together 
to cut competing services that are run 
in duplicate or even triplicate. The 
anti-trust division of ihe Department 
of Justice naturally takes exception to 
this collusion but the CAB, which is 
blamed by the airlines for insisting 
on the over-proliferation of services, is 
ready to consider such arrangements 
where, excess capacity is obvious, pro¬ 
vided that its Representatives sit in on 
die conversations. Mergers are another 


way of escape, although a slow one 
since it always takes a long time >to get 
<the CAB’s approval. In the latest 
attempt both American and Continen¬ 
tal are wooing Western Airlines. 


Consumer power 

Those gleaming, flashing teeth, that 
ring of confidence, that toothpaste 
magic is all so much hot air, or so 
the Food and Drug Administration 
has .now decided. The publication of 
a long list of ineffective or dangerous 
medicines, toothpastes, mouth rinses 
and lozenges, which was held up for 
some time by the influential pharma¬ 
ceutical companies, is just one more 
indication that the consumer has a 
powerful pull in Washington these 
days. There are few people now who 
would miss a chance to show concern 
for his, or her, interests. 

This week the Senate proved that 
it was among the long list of converts 
to the consumers’ cause. During the 
busy lame-duck session of Congress it 
found time to pass a bill which would 
create a new federal agency headed by 
presidential appointees to protect and 
represent the interests of the man in 
the street. Also under the terms of 
the bill a three-member Council of 
Consumer Advisers would be set up 
in the White House. Now that the 
Senate has acted the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives may feel inspired to move 
on a similar measure which is before 
its Rules Committee. But if most people 
agree that something must be done 
for the consumer not everyone will be 
pleased with what the Senate proposes 
to do. For the President the bill will 
be too radical. He has only gone so 
far as to recommend a consumer 
division in the Justice Department and 
permanent recognition by Congress of 
the Consumer Affairs Office in the 
White House. At present this exists 
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only by presidential order. At the other 
end of the scale critics think that the 
Senate has not gone far enough. 
Senator Philip Hart would like to see 
a totally independent body with 
authority to initiate its own law suits. 

Not to be outdone in the scramble 
to assist the consumer the Federal 
Trade Commission has also stepped 
forward. For years it has been criticised 
for its inaction, complacency and 
sympathy for the business interests 
that it is supposed to regulate. But 
this year it has taken a new lease of 
life, first under the guidance of Mr 
Casper Weinberger, who streamlined 
the organisation in the five months 
before he left for the President’s Budget 
Bureau, and then under Mr Miles 
Kirkpatrick. He came to the job 
reluctantly and well aware of the 
shortcomings of the FTC. He was the 
author of the American Bar Associa¬ 
tion’s report last year which criticised 
the agency for its structural weaknesses 
and recommended strong new leader¬ 
ship and a greater concern for 
consumers. 

Strong leadership is certainly what 
the FTC is now getting. One of Mr 
Kirkpatrick’s fiercest attacks has been 
on deceptive advertising and he has 
shown no reluctance to tangle with the 
giant companies, accusing some of the 
biggest films of misleading adverti¬ 
sing. In a completely new departure 
the FTC has ruled that companies 
should not only stop the objectionable 
advertisements, as has been its 
policy in the past, but should also 
“ confess ” in future advertisements that 
the FTC has found their earlier claims 
unjustified ; for instance, that the Coca- 
Cola Company’s Hi-C fruit drink does 
not have the nutritional value it has 
advertised or that the anti-pollution 
claims made by Standard Oil for one 
of its petrol additives are false. The 
companies dispute that the FTC has 
the power to do this and will challenge 
the rulings in court. Meanwhile tne 
commission is seeking greater authority 
from Congress to assess fines and to 
grant damages to customers affected 
by deceptive practices. 

Radicalising a 
hospital _ 

Lincoln Hospital is the decrepit pile 
which provides care for some 300,000 
poor Puerto Ricans and blacks in the 
Bronx district of New York City ; in 
jjjuly it_ was occupied by the Young 


Lords, the Puerto Rican imitation of 
the Black Panthers. They set up a 
permanent base in the building with 
the consent of the Puerto Rican 
administrator, Dr Antero Lacot ; he 
had been appointed to the post in May 
after pressure from Puerto Rican 
groups and has proved sympathetic to 
the militants’ demands. 

After that the Young Lords 
attempted to supervise the work of the 
doctors, many of whom are both white 
and Jewish, and they tried with some 
success to enlist hdspital workers and 
young doctors in their attempt to 
establish community control over the 
hospital. But soon after the occupation 
the gynaecological department was 
forced to a virtual standstill when most 
of the obstetrical staff walked out in 
protest against the intimidation by the 
young militants of the head of the 
department, Dr Joseph Smith. At the 
same time the strikers also took the 
opportunity to protest against the 
shortage of doctors and the physical 
conditions under which they work. 

The latest crisis involves another key 
figure, Dr Arnold Einhorn, who has 
been head of the pediatrics department 
for 12 years. He asked to leave his 
post in November and was replaced by 
a Puerto Rican, Dr Helen Rodriguez. 
After intensive negotiations he has 
now agreed to return temporarily. The 
Einhorn affair appears to be another 
example of political pressure although 
officials refuse to admit this in public. 
He was the principal target of a group 
of young radicals (white and Jewish) 
called the Pediatric Collective. He had 
attacked the group for putting political 
motives above medical care and first 
earned its hostility when he spoke out 
against the removal of Dr Smith. 

The hospital can ill afford to lose 
these well-qualified doctors or to give i»n 
to victimisation and pressure. But the 
militants have undeniable grievances 
none the less, as have all those who 
use or serve in the hospital. Its facili¬ 
ties are grossly inadequate. There is a 
chronic shortage of doctors, nurses and 
modern equipment. The building itself 
was condemned long ago and although 
estimates for a new building have been 
included in the city’s budget, no con¬ 
struction has yet started. The Young 
Lords have been demanding, among 
other things, immediate allocation of 
funds for the new hospital, a day care 
centre for children of working mothers 
in the area and an extension of health 
care services. These requests sound 
reasonable enough but resentments 
generated by the recent militancy may 
delay their acceptance. ^ 


Bankers in the 
shade _ 

Boca Raton , Florida 

Over 1,200 executives of securities firms 
and their wives convened at the exclu¬ 
sive Boca Raton Hotel and club on 
Florida’s Gold Coast this week for the 
annual convention of the Investment 
Bankers Association of America. While 
this conclave is ordinarily both the most 
fashionable and carefree of American 
financial gatherings, this year, as might 
have been expected, the meetings were 
dampened by an air of uncertainty and 
concern stemming from the financial 
buffeting sustained by the industry over 
the past year. Attendance was down 
nearly 10 per cent from 1969, partly 
because some firms had gone under in 
the interim and partly because others, 
as an economy move, sent fewer 
representatives. Investment bankers 
who did attend spent somewhat more 
time than usual darting in and out of 
the sunshine to keep an eye on the 
stock market news tickers. They were 
cheered by the continuation of a strong 
resurgence in trading activity which in 
just the first three days of the week 
saw prices rise over 20 points on the 
Dow Jones industrial average on a 
substantia] volume of nearly 56 million 
shares. 

Most bankers were worried neverthe¬ 
less that the strong rebound, which was 
plainly fuelled by the latest reduction to 
per cent from per cent in 
the Federal Reserve System’s discount 
rate and hv expectations of a further 
easing of credit, was being purchased 
at the expense of renewed inflation. But 
there were few who thought that 
inflationary tendencies would be curbed 
to any great extent by the Nixon 
Administration’s latest and tougher 
“ inflation alert ” criticising the recent 
increases in wages and prices in several 
industries, including motor cars, con¬ 
struction and oil. 

Mr Hamer Budge, the chairman of 
the Securities and Exchange Commis¬ 
sion, who is resigning on January ist, 
told the convention that he was satisfied 
that the industry seemed to be recover¬ 
ing from the critical financial condition 
that it had been in until only recently ; 
thus he felt that he could leave his 
post with a clear conscience. Mr Budge 
observed, however, that the industry 
still faced many problems, particularly 
with respect to the effective functioning 
of the central auction market. He 
urged the worried delegates to deal 
with these difficulties vigorously and 
promptly. 
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Money for old canvas 

THE ECONOMICS OF TASTE 
VOL III: THE ART MARKET 
IN THE 1960S 

By Gerald Reitlinger. 

Barrie and Jenkins. 702 pages . 
£7 IQs. 


Nothing—not even the rumour that a 
Leonardo recently changed hands 
privately in America for nearly twice 
as much money—can cut last Friday’s 
sale of a Velasquez for £2.3 million 
down to size. But Mr Reitlinger has 
done his best. When he completed his 
book the highest price ever paid for a 
painting at a public auction was a 
mere $2.3 million, handed over for a 
Rembrandt in 1961 ; but at such giddy 
heights, what’s a million more or less ? 
Most people would see either figure as 
clear evidence that art prices had 
reached unprecedented levels in the 
past decade. What Mr Reitlinger 
describes as the “ perniciously mislead¬ 
ing ” peddling of world records has 
had its effect ; most people believe that 
art has proved and is proving an 
excellent investment. 

Mr Reitlinger -does not altogether 
destroy this theory, but he gives it a 
rough handling. Throughout his book, 
which is largely made up of selective 
lists of prices paid for paintings and 
objets d’art, he is at pains to point 
out that in real terms many artists now 
fail to command the sort of prices 
paid for their stuff at the turn of the 


century. This is true not only for 
Reynolds or Gainsborough—one of 
whose portraits went for $400,000 in 
1913—and of nineteenth century 
painters who went out of fashion in 
the 1920s, but even of such masters as 
Vandyck, who in 1906 was actually 
the dearest painter in the world. One 
of his portraits had just been bought 
for half a million dollars. In the 1960s, 
only one Vandyck reached six figures. 
Even Rembrandt’s paintings, which 
included the two saleroom records of 
the decade, hardly did much more 
than keep pace with inflation. 

But for all the damage Mr Reitlinger 
does to the myth of soaring art prices, 
his book contains specific examples 
that seem to reinforce it. In the early 
years of this century even Rubens’s 
paintings were consistently being sold 
for only four-figure sums. Sixteenth 
century English silver fetched only a 
few shillings in the last century. In the 
1960s a Rubens made £350,000 ; even 
a drawting (by Diirer) fetched £58,000 ; 
a writing table £43,000 ; pieces of 
Queen Anne silver or Meissen or Chel¬ 
sea porcelain regularly reached five- 
figure prices. But Mr Reitlinger has 
done his best to distinguish changes in 
fashion, and freak sales, from general 
price fluctuations. Partners’ desks shot 
up in price (helped by taxation allow¬ 
ances on office equipment) but, 
astonishingly, he maintains that there 
was only a moderate advance in 
English furniture in general. Plain, 
early Chelsea porcelain fetched prices 


well into the thousands of pounds, but 
a pair of rococo Chelsea urns, for 
which the Earl of Dudley had paid 
£10,000 nearly a hundred years 
earlier, were sold for only £1,500 and 
£3,600 in 1963. 

Why are Mr Reitlinger's conclusions 
so contrary to the general belief in a 
booming art market ? His calculations 
of the erosion in money values are 
perhaps on the high side, but only 
very slightly so. The point that he 
himself makes is that prices have 
climbed fastest at the bottom end of 
the market. The idea of aid as an 
investment has taken bold of the small, 
private investor, or the man who 
invests out of savings ; at the top end 
of the market there have always been 
people prepared to pay fantastic sums 
for the very best, and their motives are 
far more complex. 

Successful investors were precisely 
those who did not intend to invest, 
those who went against fashion and 
bought, some 20 years ago, eighteenth 
century English drawings and the 
most primitive English porcelain. 
Some short-term speculators have 
made money by battening on to a 
current fashion or even engineering it, 
but others have come a cropper. 
Many burned their fingers when the 
silver market slumped in the last two 
years of the decade. Yet, although in 
the 1930s art prices slumped along with 
equities, the art market went from 
strength to- strength, during the mini¬ 
slump at the end of the 1960s. The 
paradox is that there may have been 
a relative slump, disguised at the time 
by the steady increase in prices, which 
will only become apparent as prices 
shoot up still faster. If the big auction 
rooms repeat last Friday’s stag¬ 
gering price for paintings in the 
next few years, the late 1960s may, 
incredibly, begin to look like a period 
of stagnation. 

Skinful ? __ 

ORIGINAL SKIN 
By Gillian Hanson. 

Tom Stacey. 192 pages. 40s. 

America’s entertainment industry 
weekly, Variety, calls them “groin 
grinders" and reported last week that 
New York police have been raiding 
the porno and skinflic cinemas where 
they sue. shown, confiscating prints, 
ripping Out speakers and even arresting 
die projectionists (headline: “ Raid- 
fc-Rip N.Y. Hardcore Pix Films 
whose main appeal, is sex, overt and 
•^onafrimes pervert, havebeeq bringing 
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Dionysus, 1969: no holds bsrrsd 


the masses back to the cinema ; not 
just to the sexpits in 42nd Street, but to 
the large Broadway picture palaces, 
like Loew’s State 1 and 2, where 
Without a Stitch played to packed 
houses. But there is sex and sex : hard* 
core, middlecore and softcore ; arty and 
mechanical ; catering for the 11 normal ” 
and the “deviant”—if not (yet) the 
incest movie for the whole family. 
Should it be allowed ? Where should 
the line be drawn ? Should it be 
drawn at all ? 

Miss Gillian Hanson describes the 


censor’s dance with the seven veils in 
the cinema, and, to a lesser extent, in 
tjhe theatre. The changes in attitude 
were pioneered by books, films and 
plays with a claim to be art. They have 
been followed by the money men who 
have no such claims. As Mr Russ 
Meyer (director of Mud Honey , The 
Immoral Mr Teas , Faster Pussycat) 
says : “ At The Killing of Sister George 
people sat through 80 minutes of bore¬ 
dom to see one very erotic scene at the 
end. In my films they don’t have to 
walit.” Mr Meyer has now hit the big 
time, directing Beyond the Valley of 
the Dolls for 20th Century Fox. The 
Yale Law School has devoted a two-day 
festival to him as “ the last great 
undiscovered American director.” 

Some go for titillation, others for 
a laugh. The pseudo-political argument 
in favour of visual permissiveness is that 
if you can see the Vietnam war on 
television, why can’t you see people 
making love ? The psychological one 
is that pornography watchers do not 
commit rape ; it is harmless and harm¬ 
less-rendering. The anodyne effect is, 
perhaps, the worst ; eroticism becomes 
disembodied; people are depersonalised. 
Perhaps Miss Hanson is too censorious. 
But she is quite aware that consumer 
pornography is the direct result of 


the consumer society. The underground 
press has seized on sexual liberation as 
the style-change prerequisite for revolu¬ 
tion. Perhaps it is the greatest product 
ever invented for keeping the masses 
content. The book is illustrated. 

Czechpoint 

THE VICTORS' DILEMMA 

By John Silverlight. 

Barrie and Jenkins . 392 pages. 80s . 

In December, 1018, a British parlia¬ 
mentary candidate asked his con¬ 
stituents : “What are our boys doing 
in Russia ? ” The answer eluded most 
British politicians of the day, at least in 
part because there was no simple 
answer, but Mr Silverlight has set him¬ 
self the daunting task of endeavouring 
to explain this conundrum. The reasons 
for British participation were in the 
first instance deceptively simple: in 
Siberia they were there to protect 
stores, in Murmansk they were invited 
by Lenin himself in March, 1918, 
under the misapprehension that peace 
talks with the Germans had failed. 
Everywhere the broad strategic reason 
was fairly clearly definable—to shore 
up faltering Bolshevik resistance to 
Germany. Only when the first world 
war was over did the complex political 
situation in Russia become apparent, 
and from then on withdrawal became 
ever more difficult. 

Among all the Allied troops involved 
m the Russian civil war no role is 
more strange or more central than 
that of the 70,000 men of the Czech 
Legion who found themselves in Russia 
at the end of the war. This Czech 
Legion, numbering among it* 
personnel a Lieutenant Ludovik 
Svoboda, was shutded to and fro across 
the country while the Allies en¬ 
deavoured to decide what to do with 
them. Finally, in a railway siding at 
Chelyabinsk in Siberia, their tempers 
got the better of them and they set 
about a train load of Hungarians. This 
led to involvement with the Bolsheviks 
and, rapidly, to a state of local conflict. 
It was the plight of these errant 
Czechs that caused President Wilson, 
ever a defender of far-off racial 
minorities, to sanction American inter¬ 
vention in Russia. 

Under die sheltering wing of Allied 
"troops local and regional anti-Bol- 
shewk,forces came into existence, and 
they in their turn embroiled ^the Allies 
ever more deeply in the morass: 
Balfour particularly felt that, having 
assisted at their birth, Britain should 
endeavour to secure for them a sue- 
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cessful growth. Such was the success 
of the Allied midwives that the 
Bolshevik government was soon faced 
with fighting a war on 14 different 
fronts and with a battle line 5,000 
miles long. 

In February, 1919, there occurred 
one of the most interesting moments in 
the diplomacy of the war when Lenin 
offered to buy off the interventionist 
powers with extensive concessions in 
territorial terms. When news of this 
reached President Wilson his political 
simplicity was revealed in full glory : 
his reaction was to castigate the 
Russians as “ the most consummate 
sneaks in the world.” This episode, ably 
described by Mr Silverlight, remains 
one of the most interesting might-have- 
beens of the war. 

The complexity of the struggle 
against the Bolsheviks from 1919 to 
1921 almost defies description, and Mr 
Silverlight has done well, within his 
limits, to treat the subject as 
thoroughly as he does. It is perhaps 
inevitable that there should be con¬ 
siderable jumps in time and location in 
the telling of the story ; however, basic 
issues are sometimes unnecessarily con¬ 
fused by an elliptical style. But none 
the less this is a work well worth read¬ 
ing for its insights and for the proces¬ 
sion of colourful characters which 
troops across its pages. It is nice to 
know that the Czech Legion, who in 
a manner of speaking started it all, 
bought off the Bolsheviks with the 
captured Imperial gold reserves and 
still had enough left when they 
reached Vladivostok to purchase 
Czechoslovakia’s first merchant ship. 

The dead hand ? 

AFTER THE CANAL DUKE 

By F. C. Mather. 

Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press. 412 pages. 80s. 


Every schoolboy knows about the 
canal duke, the eighteenth century 
Duke of Bridgewater, the most notable 
aristocratic industrialist in English 
history. But what happened to his 
great industrial estate in the century 
after his death in 1803 ? This is the 
theme of Dr Mather’s masterly study 
and it turns out to be a very odd story. 
By the duke’s wildly eccentric will, 
control was vested in a body of three 
trustees and the arrangement was to 
continue until the death of the last 
survivor of the peers alive in 1803, 
plus certain of the duke’s relatives, 
and for 20 years thereafter. With a 
continually changing personnel, the 
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Canals' Loch 

trustees of the third duke traded in 
their corporate name for exactly 
100 years. Thus during a century 
of rapid economic progress the control 
of a major business enterprise was 
governed by an intricate and inflexible 
legal device developed essentially to 
meet the needs of a static agrarian 
society. From the 1820s, moreover, it 
was an enterprise which particularly 
needed flexibility because it was 
. threatened by growing competition 
from the railways. The problems of 
management in these constricting cir¬ 
cumstances and the gradual relaxing 
of the constraints form the first interest 
of the book. Men of ability were 
in charge, particularly James Loch, 
superintendent of the trust from 1837 
to 1855, whose handsome if ruthless 
face provides the frontispiece of the 
book. 

But the work has a wider interest. 
It shows us the process of industriali¬ 
sation from a new vantage point. In 
particular it enables us to see the rail¬ 
way age in northern England and the 
midlands from the point of view not 
of the railways but of their rivals, Too 
much history is written from the 
records of the victors, for the good 
reason that the vanquished rarely leave 
much evidence. The Bridgewater 
trustees left behind a vast quantity of 
correspondence which gives an 
unusually frank account of the motives 
and actions of the men who were on 
the threatened side. As a result, the 
account of canal and railway diplo¬ 
macy given by Dr Mather is fresh and 
often unexpected. In a wider context 
still, the work is a study in adaptation 
—the adaptation of the landed interest 
to the rise of industry.. 
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China —an 
important 
discovery 

by the 

NEW MIDDLE EAST 

The December number just 
out explodes one of the great 
myths of our time. In a 
pioneering and searching 
survey of the role of Com¬ 
munist China in the Middle 
East—the report extends over 
8,000 words—a new perspec¬ 
tive of the Chinese and Soviet 
policies is clearly established. 
This is complemented by a 
closely documented account 
of " Communist China's strate¬ 
gic weakness," while a third 
report discusses the Russians' 
" soft under-belly" in the 
Middle East and Mediterranean. 
These are three of seventeen 
searching articles in the 
December issue which also 
includes inside reports from 
Amman, Beirut and Jerusalem, 
and important new material on 
" Nasser's non-revolutionary 
revolution." 

The December number re¬ 
flects again the basic policy of 
the NEW MIDDLE EAST to 
question all assumptions, to 
investigate independently all 
reports, and view the area from 
an international standpoint and 
to reject all partisan reports 
and planted propaganda. In 
just over two years the NEW 
MIDDLE EAST has established 
itself as the authoritative and 
most widely read paper of its 
kind because it has become 
recognised to be both inter¬ 
national and independent, i 
Annual subscription in» the 
UK £3 ; in the Middle E6st (by 
air) $12 ; USA and rest of the 
world (by air) $15. 

Sample copy on application. 
Editor: Jon Kimche. 

j Obtainable from New Middle 
jfast, 68 Fleet Street London, 
|jm Tel: 01-583 2667. 


Ever so ethnic 

THE SOCIOLOGY OF THE ABSURD 

Edited by Daniel J. Boors tin. 

Thames and Hudson. 94 pages. 30s. 

Professor Boorstin has written an 
engaging little spoof in which he takes 
to their logical extremes various 
notions fashionable among the ideo¬ 
logues of the new Left. The book is in 
the form of a supposed application to 
an American foundation for a research 
grant. Boorstin earnestly assures his 
readers that the application was 
genuine, from an unnamed Professor 
X, but internal evidence as to style, 
not to mention a puckish humour and 
some gentle malice, leaves one in no 
doubt as to the true identity of 
Professor X. 

The application covers a proposed 
feasibility study, designed to bring 
about a “ homeopathic ” social science, 
which in turn will bring a healthy 
“ New Democracy ” to the United 
States. Among its main concepts are 
ethnic proportionalism, by means of 
which every American receives a care¬ 
fully weighted “ ethnic quotient ” 
(EQ) which is entered on his social 
security card. Every citizen’s EQ adds 
up to exactly 100, so the concept is 
entirely democratic. A young man 
called, let us say, Patrick Fiorello Gins- 
burg might well have the EQ of J64 : 
Med23 : G13, showing that he is 64 
per cent Jewish, 23 per cent Italian 
(Mediterranean), and 13 per cent Irish 
(Gaelic). Everyone’s EQ would be 
respected by educational institutions, 
and true ethnicity would never be 
violated. “ Ethnic cuisine ” would be 
carefully calibrated so that the correct 
mixture of pizza pie, blintzes and 
potatoes would be maintained, accord¬ 
ing to the individual’s ethnicity. 

A further concept of the new. homeo¬ 
pathic social science is the 11 merit 
quotient ” (MQ) by which every 
citizen is either advantaged or disad¬ 
vantaged according to his birth and 
breeding. White Anglo-Saxon Protes¬ 
tants are of course allotted very low 
MQs, while black militants receive 
very high ones. Theoretically, MQs 
range from o to ioo, but no one quite 
achieves an MQ of 100, as this 
requires that all his ancestors be the 
vlictims of genocide—including both 
parents before procreation. 

By an ingenious formula, the new 
homeopathic social science combines 
EQ and MQ so that perfect justice 
is obtained under the New Democracy. 
Related concepts include that of 
“ retributive merit ” whereby seriously 


disadvantaged persons gain extra merit 
by personal gestures such as shooting 
repressive firemen during ghetto con¬ 
flagrations, or burning university 
catalogues in Ivy League libraries. 
Professor X supports his feasibility 
study with the correct parade of 
sonorous footnotes and appendices. 

Short list 



A White House Diary by Lady Bird 
Johnson (Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 
98s). Even the Americans who hated 
President Johnson conceded his wife’s 
virtues. In this enormous book, itself 
representing only a third of the tapes 
she made during her White House 
years, they are all on display : her 
southern warmth and western sim¬ 
plicity, native shrewdness, ready 
sympathies, discretion and courage. 
Better educated than most presidents’ 
wives, she worked hard and enthusias¬ 
tically at what often was an 
exhausting round of duties, appreciated 
its opportunities and departed without 
bitterness. Justifiably, she takes pride 
that she and her husband, for whom 
her admiration is unbounded, gave 
the job all they had to give ; 
understandably, she is thankful that 
they got out alive. 

Public opinion polk and British poli¬ 
tics by Richard Hodder-Williams 
(Routledge & Kegan Paul, 35s). Mr 
Hodder-Williams’s monograph was 
originally intended as a corrective to 
the popular misconceptions about 
opinion polls in time for an October, 
1970, general election. By adding a 
level-headed new introductory para¬ 
graph on the June election, he has 
turned it into a valuable corrective 
to the popular denigration which 
descended on the polls with a clunk 
on the nlight of June 18th. Within its 
short compass, the book is an 
admirably written introduction to an 
understanding of the weaknesses and 
strengths of opinion polling, and is 
worth putting by for the day when 
polls are again taken seriously—as 
they will be. 
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Money from the deep 


The oceans cover 70% of the 
world's surface. They touch 
too countries. Their wealth 
of natural resources far 
exceeds that of continental 
land. Until recently they have 
been impossible to tap. But 
a large oceanological exhibi¬ 
tion held in Dusseldorf last 
month showed that the com¬ 
mercial possibilities of the 
oceans arc no longer only a 
vague promise of the future. 
It was the third international 
exhibition on the subject 
within a year and shows the 
growing awareness of the 
profits there are to be had. 

Most of the American 
research into oceanology has 
been inspired by government 
grants, often disguised as 
defence spending. In an 
attempt to co-ordinate this 
activity, with corresponding 
work in other countries 
President Johnson initiated an 
International Decade of Ocean 
Exploration, intended to last 
throughout the 1970s. An 
estimated $8 bn will be spent 
by the 41 countries taking part. 

The Americans are making 
by far the largest contribution, 
pouring $500 mn a year of 
Federal money into oceanology 
for research, defence and com¬ 
mercial projects dished out as 
grants to commercial concerns 
and research organisations. 
The French, since the days of 
Jules Verne, have always led 
Europe beneath the water 
but tend to concentrate on 


esoteric projects like colonising 
the sea bed rather than on any 
immediate commercial oppor¬ 
tunities. The British, like the 
French, spend about $10 mn a 
year but get far less for their 
money. Government assistance 
is split between so many 
departments that little seems to 
get done. 

With all this money being 
spent, a number of firms have 
begun to involve themselves in 
oceanology. In America there 
are about 7,500 companies 
now making money out of the 
oceans. In Britain 40 companies 
in fields ranging from elec¬ 
tronics to heavy engineering 
have formed the Association of 
British Oceanological Indus¬ 
tries which has been success¬ 
fully picking up international 
orders. 

All this activity can be 
grouped into four categories : 
oil and gas extraction, mineral 
extraction ; aquaculture ; and 
academic research. The oil 
industry has been responsible 
for the development of the 
largest part of the oceano¬ 
graphical hardware so far. As 
much as £7,000 mn has been 
spent in the past decade in 
finding and developing oil 
under the sea. Already 17% 
of the world’s production is 
underwater and this is 
expected to rise to 30% by 
1985, although it costs three 
times as much to drill in 100 
feet of water as on dry land. 
The speed of technological 


progress has been startling. 
Ten years ago North Sea oil 
would have been too deep to 
tap; at 600 feet the fields 
are still difficult but by the 
time the main shafts are sunk 
in a few years’ time, it should 
be a comparatively simple 
feat. 

It is the American oil 
industry that has captured all 
the technology. Britain has 
lagged badly. Of the 300 off¬ 
shore oil rigs now operating 
in the world, only one is British. 
Britain does not own a single 
pipe-laying barge and most of 
the divers on the British 
North Sea explorations are 
American. This lead has been 
helped by considerable techno¬ 
logical spin off from the space 
programme. Hence many of 
the weird terms like space¬ 
craft-oceanology and hydro¬ 
space. A spacecraft, however, 
only needs to withstand a 
change in pressure of 15 lb a 
square inch whereas a diver 
working at 1,000 feet is under 
pressure of 550 lb per square 
inch. 

Mining 

The oil industry, however, is 
self-contained. Most of the 
orders for the mushrooming 
commercial oceanographical 
firms are generated by the 
ever-increasing number of 
commercial underwater mining 
operations. The mineral 
wealth of the sea is incom¬ 
prehensibly vast. Any attempt 
to measure it must be little 
more than a guess. The only 
valid gauge is the growing 
number of commercial projects. 
Already magnesium and 
bromine are profitably 
extracted from sea water. 
Uranium could be extracted 
also but at the moment it is 
still cheaper to mine it; 



You can go down by modulo .. • than oxpldro*thon drill ... and tho robbits gro thoro olroody 


$350 mn of coal and iron ore 
a year is already mined in or 
under the sea bed and (in 
America) $40 mn of sulphur 
is dredged. Dredging tech¬ 
niques, led largely by Dutch 
enterprise, have * advanced so 
rapidly that mineral ores lying 
on the shallow continental 
shelf are now exploitable. It 
is estimated that $250 mn of 
gravel is dredged annually; 
offshore operations supply 10% 
of British demand. Some 5% 
of the world’s tin is offshore, 
mostly coming from Malaysia. 
It has even become profit¬ 
able to dredge tin off the coast 
of Cornwall. The mineral 
wealth currently exploited 
from the oceans is probably 
worth about $1 bn a year, 
excluding oil, and is growing 
at 10% annually. There are 
many new projects in hand 
that could become com¬ 
mercially attractive within a 
few years. 

The most promising of these 
is the mining of manganese 
nodules. These lie on the sea 
bed about the size of potatoes 
scattered over huge areas of 
the Pacific and Caribbean. 
They can be as rich in cobalt, 
nickel and copper as many of 
the deposits worked on land. 
But until recently it has been 
impossible to dredge them up. 
Now an American company, 
Deep Sea Ventures, has begun 
to dredge them on a scale 
that could become commercial 
within a few years. One 
million tons of these nodules 
would produce 25% of the 
manganese, 10% of the nickel 
and 40% of the cobalt require¬ 
ments of the United States for 
one year. If an economic pro¬ 
cess of smelting can be 
worked out, the return on 
capital employed in this kind 
of mining will be far higher 
than on dry land. 
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Another opportunity, dis¬ 
covered quite by accident 
(like so much in oceanography) 
lies at the bottom of the Red 
Sea. Here there are pools of 
water that have lain stagnant 
for millions of years. These 
pools, only a few miles square 
and called the Atlantis deep, 
have mineral wealth 50,000 
times more concentrated than 
in normal seawater. New 
techniques might soon allow 
the production of gold and 
silver from them. 

A third enticing mineral 
source arc the diamonds that 
are known to lie on the sea 
bed off South West Africa, 
waiting only to be picked up. 
It was these that attracted 
a Texan, Mr Sammy Collins, 
to set up in 1963 the Sea 
Diamond Corporation, now 
part of De Beers. Although he 
ran a profitable operation 
collecting diamonds off the 
beach, attempts to get them 
off the sea bed with a sort of 
vacuum cleaner were too 
haphazard to be successful. 
But the enormous promise is 
still keeping their underwater 
mining ticking over. 

The possibility of farming 
the seas has long been the 
promised panacea for a starv¬ 
ing world. But it is still largely 
an imaginative illusion, as the 
green revolution has shown 
that the world is quite capable 
of feeding itself from the 
land. Although the fish catch 
has trebled in the p&t 20 years 
to 65 mn tons it still only 
provides 15% of the world’s 
protein. Plans to double the 
catch by 1985 with larger 
fleets and better technology 
will be limited b> the fact 
that many of the best fishing 
grounds are already being over¬ 
fished. Attempts to breed fish 
in captivity and loose them in 
the ocean have completely 
failed. The death rate is too 
high. The real commercial 
opportunity in fish fanning is 
intense production of fish 
for luxury markets. The 
Japanese are by far the most 
advanced in this form of 
oceanology, growing shrimps, 
lobsters and flat fish in highly 
profitable farms with an 
industrial turnover of more 
than $30 mn. 

Seaweed culture has 
developed very rapidly in the 
past decade. The alginates 
extracted from the weed are 
used in the fast growing 
markets for convenience foods, 
toothpaste and ice-creams. In 
Scotland the production of 


Irish Moss is worth £2.5 
mn a year, and 20,000 tons 
of dried seaweed are imported 
into Britain every year. There 
are booming seaweed farms in 
Nova Scotia and Australia, 
where production is growing 
by 30% a year. If research into 
new uses for the alginates con¬ 
tinues successfully and hybrid 
strains are developed that can 
be sown in the sea and 
actively cultivated, seaweed 
production could be worth 
$100 mn a year within a 
decade. Dulse, a weed contain¬ 
ing 25% protein, is now 
increasingly used for animal 
feed. 

A yet more specialist use 
of seaweed is in pharma¬ 
ceuticals. The research 
money being spent in this 
branch of aquaculture is turn¬ 
ing up new drugs almost 
weekly. One of the latest and 
most unlikely : a powerful 
cardiac drug (for heart treat¬ 
ment) better than digitalis, 
and which comes from sea 
cucumbers. Plans are already 
being made for the cucumbers 
to be grown commercially. 

Many of the smaller, highly 
scientific oceanological firms 
exist solely on academic 
research. Much of this is the 
old science of oceanography : 
plotting the sea bed’s profile 
and tidal currents. An 
American vessel, the Glomat 
Challenger , has been making 
the first global survey of deep 
sea geological deposits. Find¬ 
ings so far have shown that 
the opportunities fo* major 
mineral discoveries 4 kt dfcpchs 
currently out of reach are 
enormous. The sea bed in 
fact is far younger than the 


surrounding continents, averag¬ 
ing only 450 mn years against 
the 4$ bn years of the earth's 
age. It is constantly spreading 
as new rock swells up from 
inside the earth and forces the 
continents wider apart. The 
theory of continental drift, 
that Africa and Latin 
America were once a single 
land mass, is now substantially 
proved although only recently 
it had few academic friends. 

Commercial benefits flow 
quickly from this academic 
work. Much of the work on 
the ocean’s sediments has been 
made possible only by the 
development of new drilling 
techniques, which have 
increased fivefold in the past 
ten years the depths that can 
be reached. It is now possible 
to drill 3,000 feet into the 
earth’s surface in 20,000 feet 
of water. Even at great depths 
a bore hole only a few 
inches wide can be found 
without difficulty. 

Living there 

The academic fascination of 
testing man’s ability to live 
under the sea has always been 
one of the major branches of 
oceanology with seemingly no 
commercial application. Amer¬ 
ican teams living for weeks on 
the sea bed art primarily try¬ 
ing to find out what psycho¬ 
logical stresses would be like 
for spacemen living under 
similar conditions on the 
moon. Cities under the sea are 
a nonsense—or so the experts 
ay—but the work already 
dope has vastly improved 
diving methods. Men am able 
to work at greater depths than 
was thought possible a few 


years ago, and experiments 
are being made to take them 
down to 1,000 feet. Built on 
this knowledge the diving 
industry has a total turnover 
of around $100 mn. With this 
rapidly increasing technology 
rome international legislation 
to control the exploitation of 
the oceans’ wealth is urgently 
required. At the moment 
there is only a Geneva conven¬ 
tion, signed in 1958, that gives 
nations a right to develop their 
continental shelves down to a 
depth of 200 metres. But 12 
years of oceanological progress 
have left it very outdated. 
Territorial waters are meant to 
extend for three miles but 
a number of countries have 
arbitrarily increased this : Peru 
and Chile lay claim to 200 
miles. So, in fact, the oceans 
are a free-for-all. Recom¬ 
mendations for an international 
authority that would give 
licences to and receive royal¬ 
ties from those exploiting the 
oceans have been put to the 
United Nations, but there is 
little chance of any binding 
legislation emerging. 

Europe has 750,000 square 
miles of continental shelf, 
much of which is unexplored. 
No one suspected ten years ago 
that the North Sea would 
yield gas or oil. The prospects 
for the Irish Sea are still 
unknown. If Europe is to 
develop this wealth efficiently, 
each country should cede some 
of its sovereignty over the sea 
bed to a central authority. This 
could co-ordinate . Europe’s 
contribution to oceanblogy, the 
exploitation of which has 
rightly been called the last 
frontier. 
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This announcement appears as a matter of record only. 


$ 40000,000 

5 year loan to 

Olivetti International SA 

Unconditionally guaranteed 

Ing.C. Olivetti & G, SpA 

The loan has been provided by 

Banque Europeenne de Credit a Moyen Terme Credit Lyonnais 

First National City Bank 

Banque Beige Limited Banque Europeenne de Tokyo S.A. 

Banque Generate du Luxembourg, S.A. Banque Italo-Belge, S.A. 

Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce The Chase Manhattan Bank, N.A. 
Continental Bank S.A. First National Bank in Dallas Franklin National Bank 
Hill Samuel & Co. Limited Manufacturers Hanover Trust Company 
National Westminster Group Swiss Italian Banking Corporation Limited 
The Toronto Dominion Bank Union dp Banques Arabes et Franpaises-U.B.A.F. 


and has been arranged by 

Banca Oxnmerciale Italiana ManulkturersHancwa: limited 
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The new Mersey sound 

The Government has turned down the Mersey docks' appeal for cash, and winged its 
first lame duck. But, by all accounts, it was a close run thing 


It is surprising that so soon after a special exception 
was made for Rolls-Royce anyone should waver about 
turning the Mersey down, but they did. Liverpool 
persuaded Mr John Peyton, the Minister for Transport 
Industries, that he should give bridging finance to the 
Mersey docks and Mr Peyton was able to convince his 
boss, Mr Peter Walker, Secretary of State for the 
Environment. But there were doubts in the Treasury, 
and the cabinet rightly said that no bridging finance 
should be given. 

Merseysiders say the nation could not do without 
their port, which in the short run is true, but what 
they have to get into their heads is that the same was 
said of the sailing ship in 1850. The Mersey will go 
on operating in the shoit term : it has another chance 
to prove its long-term commercial use. But there are 
plenty of other ports eager to pinch its business, and some 
of them are already doing so. That is as it should be. 

The Mersey’s case did get some national support from 
those who are worried that if Liverpool reneges on its 
capital debt, now standing at £84 million, it will be 
more difficult for other public corporations with shaky 
finances to raise capital. But that is what the lame 
duck policy is all alx>ut. Just because they are public 
bodies there is no reason why they should not stand 
commercially on their own feet. Yet in Mr Heath’s 
Britain people take a good deal of persuading. As late 
as September Baring Brothers were preparing a capital 
issue for the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board, although 
the board had been approaching insolvency for a year 
without taking any serious steps to avoid catastrophe. 

There will still be difficulty in persuading the holders 
of bonds, debentures and annuities to accept the proposed 
deferments of and reductions in payments on their 
capital. Under the board’s idiosyncratic constitution there 
are no provisions for an orderly bankruptcy. Instead, 
creditors would be treated on the basis of first come, 
first served. Most of them would get nothing. As it 
happens, the board is to be reconstituted along more 
sensible lines, top management (which has proved itself 
less than brilliant) has resigned, a committee of outsiders 
(largely financial men) has been appointed to take 
interim charge, and port dues are being raised in stages 
by 45 per cent. That spells hope for future stability, 


which is the only hope for creditors—and all this without 
taxpayers’ money, which is the important psychological 
lesson for other sick industries. 

But labour relations still stick out like a sore thumb. 
The dockers rightly reckon they are untouched by the 
financial crisis, in the short term at least. This is because, 
as one of the many ineffectual bribes offered them over 
the years, they arc guaranteed jobs to the age of 60. 
So unconcerned are they about the current crisis that 
they are holding another unofficial strike on Tuesday. 
The guarantee of employment was given on a national 
basis as part of the implementation of the Devlin 
committee’s proposals in 1965. Where the spirit of the 
proposals has been fully implemented there have been 
sizeable benefits, but in the major ports stoppages have 
run riot. The dockers have been put in an unbeatable 
bargaining position. 

Teesside may have found an answer. Ships have to 
sail an extra day to get to this publicly owned—though 
profitable—Yorkshire port ; but the dockers there load 
or unload two or three days quicker than they do else¬ 
where. This is why some cargo goes 250 miles north 
from London to Middlesbrough on its way to 
Rotterdam, which is almost as far south as London. The 
dockers at Middlesbrough earn more than their brothers 
elsewhere—proving that it can pay to work with instead 
of against the management—and port dues arc lower. 
The men are as keen to market their services as manage¬ 
ment is. The Middlesbrough secret is the extraordinary 
expedient of work-study, stop-watches and all. Consul¬ 
tants were initially brought in to measure work involved 
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in different ships with different cargoes and equipment. 
The result was a 25 per cent reduction in manning. The 
dockers were offered 60 per cent of the savings, and 
setded for 70 per cent (unlike many other harbours, 
the port authority refuses to divulge what the men earn, 
because the dockers usually keep this from their wives). 
The men were given elementary instruction in work- 
study, so that when a ship comes in they get a good 
idea of how long it should take to work ; one docker 
trained in work-measurement then sees the targets are 
met. The result is a very cost-conscious breed of dockers. 

It produces results. This week the shipping lines 
sailing to west Africa, traditionally a trade for Liverpool 
and London, signed an agreement to start a service 
from Middlesbrough. The Middlesbrough men have 
known for a year that the contract turned on how they 
handled trial shipments. Now the lines aim to send 
25 per cent of Britain’s exports to west Africa through 
the port. Another trade is having similar discussions. 
Privately owned Felixstowe also goes in for work-study, 
with the same effective results. 


The big ports produce all sorts of arguments to show 
why this approach would not work on their scale of 
operation, but they have never even attempted to try it. 
And their performance is deteriorating all the time. 
In London, for example, productivity has dropped 25 
per cent since piece-rates were abolished in September. 

It would be a mistake to think Middlesbrough’s 
success lies entirely in stop-watching. It has also done 
most of the things that port managements have been 
advised to do for years, such as eliminating the usual 
host of stevedoring companies, industrial relations 
experts and other middlemen. But above all there is 
only one employer, the port authority. The full 
importance of this is only now beginning to be realised, 
both in dealing with customers and with the dockers. 
Once again, the larger ports say they are too big to 
have just one employer. But again they haven’t tried it. 
Several private companies employ around 200,000 
workers each. The Mersey example is a salutary warning, 
but the worrying thing is Mersey so very nearly got away 
with it. 


Wading in hot dollars 

This week America's Federal Reserve acted to try to stem the embarrassing flow 
of dollars back to Europe. What policies should Europe follow towards them ? 


It was not the further chipping of another quarter 
percentage point off the American discount rate and 
another half point off the German rate that caused a 
stir in international financial circles this week. These 
moves were pretty much expected as part of the con¬ 
tinued decline in short-term interest rates round most of 
the world. The surprise came in the change of rules for 
the Eurodollar holdings of American banks. 

Rarely can regulations have somersaulted in purpose 
so quickly. When reserve requirements on Eurodollar 
borrowings above a certain level were first announced 
in Washington, on June 96, 1969, the authorities wanted 
to restrain American banks from using Eurodollars. Now 
they want to discourage them from repaying their 
borrowings of Eurodollars too fast. 

It is hard to believe that it is only a few months since 
the United States was supposed to be heading towards 
a really nasty liquidity squeeze, since the words “ Penn 
Central ” were on everybody’s Ups t and since there were 
widespread fears that it was simply a matter of time 
before other important American bankruptcies piled up 
because the banks there simply had not got money to 
lend. Today American banks have a plentiful supply 
of lendable funds and are looking for borrowers, although 
still preferably for top-grade ones. True, they want to 
lend short, and American industry wants to borrow long ; 
and the fall in interest rates has been almost entirely at 
the short end. But how they have plummeted there. The 
yield- on three-month American Treasury bills dipped 
below 5 per cent in November, the lowest , rate since-the 
autumn of 1967, and hardly rose this, week. Rates on 
f* 1 se securities have fallen about 1 percentage point in 


the past month and over 3 percentage points since early 
January. Eurodollars this week in London were com¬ 
manding around 7 per cent for seven-day money and 
7 \ per cent for three-month money: firmer than last 
week but, like the bill rate, down 3 percentage points 
since early January. 

It was the Penn Central disaster that started it all. 
Dr Arthur Bums, the new chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board, moved with unaccustomed swiftness to 
reassure Wall Street. Within days of Penn Central filing 
its bankruptcy petition last June, he suspended the interest 
rate ceiling (regulation Q) on banks’ large short-term 
deposits. This meant that the banks could attract short¬ 
term funds without necessarily having to pull back dollars 
from the Eurodollar market; but it is doubtful whether 
even Dr Bums foresaw the avalanche of fund-shifting 
that his action would set in train. Except, perhaps, for 
very short-dated maturities, Eurodollars have become 
a more costly source of funds than certificates of deposit. 
Accordingly, in a matter of 19 weeks, the outstanding 
amount of large-denomination certificates of deposit at 
the big commercial banks in America nearly doubled, 
soaring from $13 billion to $23$ billion ; and the volume 
of their outstanding commercial paper declined by about 
$4 billion, to $3^ billion. Their Eurodollar borrowings 
are now more than $1$ billion lower than they were in 
mid-September, more than $3$ billion lower than in late 
June, and as much as $5^ billion lower than they were a 
year ago. Liabilities of American banks to their .foreign 
branches had been whittled down to $8.9 billion by 
November 18th, American banks as a whole appear 
to have let, their usage of Eurodollars fall more than $1 
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billion below their original combined reserve-free base. 

This has become an acute embarrassment to the 
Americans. The banks’ return of Eurodollars to Europe 
is aggravating the “ official settlements ” deficit on 
America’s balance of payments: a deficit which is already 
large on trading and long-term capital account. The 
dollars have therefore been flowing into foreign central 
banks—especially into Germany’s, which emphatically 
does not want them. Germany’s foreign exchange reserves, 
which were down to just over $7 billion earlier this 
year, were up to $13^ billion at the end of November— 
higher than in the crisis months of 1969 just before 
the upvaluation of the D-mark. 

One way to keep the dollars in America would be 
to make interest rates more attractive in New York. But 
the Nixon Administration is now trying to reflate 
America’s sluggish economy and reduce its high unem¬ 
ployment through monetary stimulants ; it wants to 
reduce American interest rates further rather than jack 
them up again. Another way would be to reduce interest 
rates in Germany: even after Wednesday’s further cut 
in the discount rate at Frankfurt, to 6 per cent, only 
two weeks after the previous one, rates in Germany are 
still comparatively high. But the Bundesbank wants to 
keep tight money to fight against inflation. 

So the Federal Reserve took direct, although modest, 
action this week, giving American banks now holding 
Eurodollars an added inducement to preserve their 
existing reserve-free level. This level was originally based 
on borrowings at May, 1969 ; but if a bank reduces 
its borrowings below that level, it gets re-rated in due 
course with a smaller reserve-free quota. This means 
that it would be more heavily penalised if it subsequently 
wanted to return to the Eurodollar market—if, for 
example, the credit squeeze was reimposed in the United 
States. This possibility, it had been thought, would deter 
the banks from dropping their base. But it has not done 
so. Now the Fed has raised from 1 o per cent to 20 per 
cent the reserve requirement, and it has given a bonus 
to banks that have kept up their Eurodollar liability by 
allowing their base line to be raised. Whether these 
moves will have a lasting effect is doubtful. 


It is fair to report that the dollar has strengthened a bit 
this week, and the inflow into Germany seems to have 
been stemmed. But for how long ? Germany’s huge 
balance of payments surplus almost mirrors America's 
huge balance of payments deficit on the official settle¬ 
ments basis. The Eurodollar market acts as the link. 
The size of the movements cfc funds into and out of 
European currencies in the past few weeks has been 
immense. Such is the sophistication of institutions and 
other large investors today that calculations of the best 
hole for their money are done almost on an hourly scale, 
let alone a daily one. 

Two fears are being expressed. One is that the 
European creditor countries may eventually jib at 
accepting dollar claims. It is fortunate that in 1968 the 
price of gold was allowed to float on the free market. 
Otherwise the world would certainly be in the midst 
of another gold crisis now. 

The other, and more immediate, worry is that these 
movements of international hot money are already 
beginning to cause problems for some countries’ domestic 
monetary policies. Some of the dollars have found 
their way to London, where rates arc now looking 
comparatively high. It is quite clear what policy the 
Bank of England should follow. It should keep up 
its interest rates ; and, as any dollars come in, determine 
to sell gilt-edged securities in order to stop internal 
money supply from rising. 

Inflowing dollars can then be used to help repay our 
considerable short-term debts. Unfortunately, it is 
uncertain how far the Bank of England is following 
this policy of making large net sales of gilts. Three 
years ago the International Monetary Fund persuaded 
the Bank to believe in the misleading concept of 
“ domestic credit expansion,” not money supply. This 
“ dee ” was devised so that the Bank should feel it 
needed to be especially wary about money supply when 
foreign funds were flowing out of the country, as they 
were before devaluation. Now “ dee ” may make the 
Bank feel it need not worry so much about a rising money 
supply when funds arc flowing into the country. And that 
is the reverse of the truth. 


The first alumina ship ties up 

On Friday night, unloading will start on the first big consignment of alumina for the new 
Holyhead smelter. A new industry, one of Mr Wilson's creations, is getting under way 


At present Britain produces about 38,000 tons of 
aluminium ingot a year. Last year it consumed around 
396,000 tons, excluding scrap. But this week at Holyhead 
the first large delivery of alumina (aluminium oxide) 
arrived for the Rio Tinto-Zinc consortium’s new 100,000 
ton aluminium smelter nearby. Production is scheduled 
to start on December 16th—a date that has not slipped 
yet, according to the company. In the spring British- 
Aluminium’s Invetgordon smelter will come on stream 
too, adding another 100,000 tons, to be followed in 


December by the first line of the Alcan smelter at Lyne- 
mouth in Northumberland (60,000 tons), with a second 
line to follow a year later. All this adds up to a total 
smelting capacity for the country of about 358,000 tons. 

In encouraging the smelters, Mr Wilson’s government 
had its eye on three things: the 9 per cent tariff applied 
by the common market countries to aluminium imports, 
winch Britain would have to apply too if it joins (although 
it is demanding a duty-free aluminium quota too in 
Brussels); regional development; and import saving. 
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Because aluminium smelting is massively capital 
intensive, the 40 per cent investment grants for capital 
spending in development areas were a powerful lure. 
Here the aluminium industry received no special treat¬ 
ment. Where it did get special terms was over the price 
of electricity, the other major element in costs, and 
accounting for 15 per cent of the final price. At first 
Rio Tinto-Zinc and its associates wanted to build their 
own nuclear power station. This the government would 
not allow. Manufacturers are allowed to generate 
electricity for their own use and even sell off small 
periodic surpluses. But RTZ would have needed to sell 
off maybe half the electricity on a regular basis. 

Instead, and after a good deal of argument, a formula 
was finally agreed under which RTZ and its partners 
would buy their electricity on special terms. These were 
calculated on the theoretical assumption that the plant 
would take a fixed output of electricity from the 
Dungeness “ B” power station in Kent, and contribute 
towards the station’s capital and current costs, including 
transmission costs, in that proportion: in other words, 
as if it were a joint venture operation. Although this was 
a “special price,” it is in fact not easy to argue that 
■the smelters are not bearing their fair share of the 
country’s electricity generating costs. The smelting 
companies can argue that the electricity industry is merely 
charging them a bulk discount reflecting the extraordinary 
characteristics of the smelters’ appetite for electricity. One 
smelter will use as much electricity as Dundee. And year 
in year out the load hardly varies by 1 per cent. 

This same formula was used for the RTZ/British 
Insulated Callender’s Cables/Kaiser consortium in 
Anglesey, and also for BA’s smelter at Inveigordon 
(based there on the costs of the Hunterston power station 
in Scotland). The Industrial Reorganisation Corporation, 
patriotic as ever, urged the government to encourage 
these two groups as ail but one of the four companies 
were British controlled. The Montreal-based Alcan, 
however, pulled off its own special deal with the National 
Coal Board, involving a coal-fired power station of its 
own, and, predictably, a special price formula for taking 
guaranteed quantities of coal for 25 years. 

For all this effort the upshot will be import savings 
of around £50 million a year, rising later to £60 million 
vihen Alcan’s second line comes on stream. The smelters 
themse\ves vnft provide ratYier fewer than 2,000 jobs, 
with a further 1,000 coalmining jobs kept in being on 
the Northumberland coalfield, thanks to the Alcan 
smelter. Apart from the extra work the smelters will 
bring and the resulting additional local spending and 
stimulus to service trades, the smelters will also bring 
managerial personnel, who, at least at Inveigordon, are 
expected to affect the social structure of the area. 

What they will not do is attract other industry on 
any significant scale. There could be some tendency for 
aluminium foundries to cluster around the smeltere, plus 
anybody else who uses aluminium in molten form and 
^ragjjeMo avoid rc-mclting it. But that is all. The main 
EjigMBm^srau-fabricating operations in Britain and 
to be carried out near the ultimate 
is much easier and chfltper 


WHERE THE SMELTERS ARE 



to move in ingot form. In addition there is already 
serious excess capacity in the British semi-fabricating 
industry, and plants are being closed (eg, by Alcan-Booth 
at Banbury) rather than opened. Altogether, therefore, 
the investment grants of £35 million-^40 million will 
produce 3,000 jobs directly (plus a few others indirectly). 

On this reckoning it would have been cheaper to pay 
these 3,000 workers to sit at home. But that is not 
the full story. Apart from the foreign exchange savings, 
without the smelters Britain would have been obliged 
to import over a 9 per cent tariff, once it joined the 
common market, while rival producers in the EEC would 
be using home-produced aluminium. For the fact is that 
smelters in future are going to be built in the 
industrialised countries, rather than on remote mountain 
rivers wheie electricity has been cheap. But hydro¬ 
electric costs (which are mainly capital costs) are now 
tending to rise. Apart from rising construction costs, there 
is the inescapable fact that the cheapest and easiest hydro¬ 
electric sites arc used first, and have been used up. At 
the same time nuclear electricity costs are steady, and 
tending—rather slowly—downwards. 

The immediate impact on the world aluminium market 
of the British smelters will therefore be a much reduced 
flow of ingot from Canada to Britain, and a levelling off 
of the rather smaller supply from Norway. If Europe 
allows both Britain and Norway inside the common 
market it will move towards self-sufficiency in aluminium. 
But in the longer term there remains one question. With 
world aluminium consumption growing around 8-9 per 
cent a year, there is the question of where future Euro¬ 
pean smelters should go. This hinges completely on the 
price of electricity and the capital grants or other induce¬ 
ments available, all of which are liable to be manipulated 
by governments. In future, aluminium companies expect 
to be able to look at the European market as a whole, 
secure behind its 9 per cent tariff, and with Britain and 
Norway inside. Location will be influenced by the invest¬ 
ment incentives available in the different countries, 
which could then assume crucial importance. Eventually 
this is the sort of subject the common market authorities 
might start to interest themselves in. More immediately, 
before the end of the decade, even an anti-interventionist, 

pro-disengagement British government ought to start to 
think about it. Bluntly, will the present investment 
incentives (now mainly consisting, in the development 
areas, of free depredation) be attractive enmi 
encourage the building of my jnpi :e $mchtr*> k 
when (be time *mm ? 
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What every investor needs to 

knowabout his broker. 

Seven vital questions and how they are answered 
by Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner <£ Smith Inc, 
the world’s largest stock and commodities broken 


I What is the calibre of my 
investment representative ? 
Only one in ten of those who 
apply to Merrill Lynch are 
accepted. Each undergoes a 
rigorous 7 month training 
programme including 3% months 
at New York Headquarters. Total 
cost about $20,000.00 each. 

1 he resuit — a high degree of 
competence. 

2 Does he depend wholly 
on commission ? No. 
Every Merrill Lynch investment 
representative receives a salary. 
He may get a bonus, but it is 
not based on a flat percentage 
of sales. If he thinks you 
shouldn't buy he can afford to 
say so. The salary is always 
there. 


3 How is my account 

supervised ? Each Merrill 
Lynch office has its manager 
whose job is to assist and guide 
his staff — not to sell. Except 
in a very few small offices our 
managers do not handle 
accounts. There are othei checks 
too. Frequent visits by top 
management are standard policy. 
Another example is the daily 
stock watch — a computerised 
system that alerts management 
whenever an office trades more 
than 1000 shares of a particular 
stock in one day. If the stock 
in question doesn't have the 
approval of the research 
division the manager must 
explain why he felt the 
transactions were in the best 
interest of the customers. 


4 How objective is the 

advice l receive ? Merrill 
Lynch separates securities 
research from sales. 
Recommendations are based 
strictly on the quality of a 
security, not its saleability. 
Example — if Merrill Lynch 
investment bankers want to 
underwrite the stock of a 
company they must first receive 
approval from the research 
division. 


5 Do you make markets ? 

Merrill Lynch is a major 
international market maker and 
underwriter of investment 
securities. If we sell you a 
security we have underwritten, 
we will buy it back at any time, 
at the market price. 


6 1s customer service 
growing or stagnant ? 
Since January 1969 Merrill 
Lynch has invested over $100m. 
in improving customer 
service. This includes $15m. 
to open new offices (including 
three in Europe), $27m. on 
training and $10m. to develop 
new computer systems. 

7 What is your financial 
position ? The capital 
position of Merrill Lynch, 

Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. 
is more than double the amount 
needed to meet New York 
Stock Exchange requirements. 
At the end of September 1970 
total assets were 
$1,856,557,035. Net capital was 
$277.159.898. Net income for 
the first 9 months of the year 
$20,245,000. 



MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & SMITH 

International Ltd. 


Aaaoclated Companies: 

London 25 Davies Street, W1Y 2BU 
Hamilton House, 1 Temple Avenue, 
EC4. (Institutional Office) 

Plantation House. Mincing Lane, EC3 
(Commodity Office) 

Peril 25 Champa Elysdes 
Homo Via Lazib 26 
Madrid Tom da Madrid 9-4 
Barcelona Gtnarallaimo Franco 534 


01-499 8172 

01-353 4200 
01 -623 7011 

ELY 53-69 
4692 
247-77*07 
227-74-00 


Milan Via Ulrico Hoepli 7 867-761 

Frankfurt 6000 Frankfurt M-17 
Bockenheimer Landstrasse B 72-03-66 

Hamburg Jungfernstieg/Raasendamm 3 32-14-91 
Munich 21 Dienarstrassa 22 3337 

Geneva 31 Rue du Rh6ne 35 90-00 

Brueeels 62 Rue des Colonies 19-18-10 

AAieterdamWeesperstraat107 22-03-93 

Beirut Starco North Building 250-770 

Cannes Carlton Hotel 38-14-90 

Athene 17 Valaoritou Street 618916/8 


Caracas Apartado 3419 
Panama P.O.B. 8066 
Tokyo CPO 1871 
Hong Kong 2 Ice House Street 
Manila A.I.U. Building. 

Ayala Avenue, Makati, Rural 
Puerto Bleo 1 Banco Popular 
Center. San Juan 
Kuweit Kuwait Investment . 
Company Building. Safat Square 


32-40-31 
PA3 5200 
581 7331 
249361 

88-26-92/95 

766-9696 

24>43y 




edhP tl B M nantera provided Ijy Meirfti Lynch. Ware* Fanner & 
& Smith ’tntpnwioh# Ud- and ha aefeg##s#J9&. 
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This announcement appears as a matter of record only 


YUGOSLAV AGRICULTURAL BANK 

( Yugosloven.sk a Poljoprivredna Banka) 

$5,000,000 

FIVE YEAR EURODOLLAR LOAN 

The loan arranged by 

BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 

has been provided by 

BANK OF MONTREAL 
BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
BANQUE EUROPEENNE de TOKYO 
THE TORONTO DOMINION BANK 
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Livingston, major growth point of Central Scotland, 
has all the vigour and advantages to attract 
expanding successful companies of all sizes. With 
factories under construction from 5,000to40,000 
sq. ft. and a host of plus factors for progress, 
it's no wonder that 27 new enterprises have come 
to Livingston in the last five years. These occupy 
1.6 m. sq. ft. of factory space, many of the factories 
designed, built and financed by Livingston 
Development Corporation. 


★15 miles from Edinburgh *30 miles from Glasgow 
★7 miles from Turnhouse Airport ★Outstanding 

financial terms available ★Fully serviced sites 

for industry ★Attractive housing for all employees 
★High amenity land for private building. 

Full details from the Chief Estates Officer, 
Livingston Development Corporation. 

Livingston. West Lothian. Tel: Livingston 31177 


LIVINGSTON 


PACEMAKER FOR CENTRAL SCOTLAND 
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The end of the Three Eleven— 
and of quite a lot else 

At least it can be said of Mr Frederick ment would still find itself at the end 
Corfield that he made the cut cleanly, of the day £50 million out of pocket 
Like Mr Christopher Chataway at and he therefore advised against back- 
Posts and Telecommunications, some of ing the aircraft. He added, later on, 
Mr Heath’s junior ministers are coming that he thought the “ market had 
well out of ordeals that must be any- become less buoyant since the company 
thing but pleasant. Mr Corfield is, did its original sales forecast,” which 
nominally, the Minister for Aviation is a delicate way of saying that he did 
Supply, but there he was on Wednes- not think the Three Eleven would sell- 
day doing the exact opposite, standing So there it is : no all-British air bus 
up in Parliament and announcing that and no new Rolls-Royce engine, 
the Government would not support a Was it a wise decision ? Unfortun- 
new British airliner (to the tune of ately, it probably was. Starting with 
£144 million), would not join a Euro- Rolls-Royce, because engines are vital to 
pean consortium (bill, £100 million) the success of any^project, the company 
and would give British European Air- is in no shape to take on yet another 
ways permission to buy Lockheed’s new engine until it has got its present 
American-built aircraft instead (bill, in ones right. And Mr Corfield ** right: - 
case you have forgotten how much the BAC’s sales estimates are open to ques- 
Govemment is giving Rolls-Royce for tion. British European Airways was a 
the engines, £89 million). strong supporter of the aircraft, but is 

These are decisions that have been now prepared to order only ao. Some 
hangin g over for years. The British European airlines might have been 
Aircraft Corporation has used every interested, had they been allowed a free 
trick it knows, and it knows more than vote, but there is no way of knowing 
most, to get Government backing for a this because great pressure will be 
new, short-range jumbo with a new brought on them to order their own, 
Rolls-Royce engine. Here it is in head- European air bus. BEA has* said that 
on competition with an almost identical this is quite unsuitable for the cor- 
aircraft built by a European consor- poratmn’s needs, but BijA changes 
tium of which Hawker Siddeley is a chairman at die end of the month, and 
fee-paying member, using its own Mr Corfield left die door open for the 
money. It is in less obvious competition corporation to buy the European air bus 
with the medium-range jumbos of both should it wish to change itt-collective 
Lockheed and McDonnell Douglas, mind. Finally, there is a complicated 
both of which can operate on short commitment to Lockheed to see that 
ranges peifecdy adequately. This kind at least JO of its Tristars are sold oiitsjde 
of competition brought potential sales the United States. To date, very few 
down somewhere between 200 and 400, of them have been, and a BEA order 
depending on how optimistic you are, would come in handy: 
to be split with the European air bus There is also the broader issue of 
group and probably also with Boeing, whether the Government would have 
although Boeing has not yet shown its been right to subsidise competition for 
hand. an aircraft in which another British 

Mr Corfield said on Wednesday that company was already investing its own 
even if the company sold the 240 air money. When Hawker Siddeley first 
buses that it hoped, and even if it paid went into the European air bus scheme, 
half the development cost, the Govern- it was in the belief that the. Govem- 



H Corfield won't build, Marking must buy 
American 


ment was in it too, but when the. 
Government pulled out Hawker 
Siddeley stayed in on its own and con¬ 
tributed £10 million to the develop¬ 
ment Cost. It is now responsible for 18 
per cent of the venture. When com¬ 
panies are as enterprising as this, and 
do not ask for Government help, it is 
discouraging, at the very least, if the 
Government then throws its weight 
behind a competitor. There is an issue 
of principle here, and the Government 
has come down oh the right side. 


Economy 

The carrot arid 
the stick 


“There is no question that the most 
urgent problem for policy is inflation.” 
So, not surprisingly, says the National 
Institute of Economic and Social 
Research in its latest appraisal of 
Britain’s economy (Economic Review, 
November, 1970). Not only is the’ con¬ 
sumer price index rising at an annual 
rate of nearly 8 per cent at the 
moment, but, says the institute, the 
rate of increase will probably continue 
well above 7 per. cent throughout next 
year. Seen against the background of 
a rise in output of not quite 2 per cent 
this year and only a little over 2 per 
cent expected next year, this makes 
very depressing reading. It is also much 
in line with what the Organisation for 
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or counting\fenezuela’s people, 
IBM makes the job easier. 


Now an English cider maker fore¬ 
casts his worldwide sales by brand, re¬ 
gion and kind of container within 24 
hours. 

Instead of 240 days. 

And Venezuela’s Ministry of Internal 
Affairs has important statistics on over 
6 ,000,000 people - their jobs, their na¬ 
tionalities, whether they’re married, 
whether they’re registered to vote - 
all at its fingertips. 

To make these two very different 
jobs easier, IBM marketing teams not 
only used the latest computer tech¬ 
nology, but even more important, ex¬ 
perience. Experience gained by them¬ 
selves and others in solving similar 
problems around the world. 

In England, we helped tailor data 
processing programs that have been 
utilized in countries as far away as 
Japan. 

In Venezuela, our marketing team 
worked closely with the government 
agency for almost a year. After study¬ 
ing the special problems of census tak¬ 
ing, we helped install a computer sys¬ 
tem that can help answer important 
statistical questions within minutes. 

You see, when it comes to solving 
data processing problems, IBM people 
in the United Kingdom are ready to 
bring you the latest in computer tech¬ 
nology. And a world of experience. 


IBM 
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Gross d o m — ti c product £million, 1963 prices, seasonally adjusted, quarterly rates 

Exports of Imports of 
QDP Consumers' Gross fixed goods and goods and 
at factor cost expenditure investment services services 
1970 III 8,031 5,860 1,683 2,131 2,047 

IV 8,104 5,911 1,698 2,150 2.080 


1071 1 

8,135 


5,955 

1,717 

2,170 

2,123 

II 

8,183 


6,011 

1,724 

2,185 

2,148 

III 

8,212 


6,041 

1,725 

2200 

2,164 

IV 

8,227 


6,066 

1,722 

2,215 

2,175 

*4 change 







1969/68 

18 


0.3 

— 1.7 

9.3 

3.2 

1970/69 

1.9 


3.0 

0.6 

5.9 

5.5 

1971/70 

28 


3.2 

2.7 

2.9 

5.3 


Waggg and prices % change at annual rates 



Wages and salaries 

Average earnings 

Consumer price index 

1970 III 


12.5 


13.4 


6.9 

IV 


13.7 


14.4 


7.8 

1971 1 


128 


13.9 


7.1 

II 


11.3 


12.1 


7.4 

III 


10.0 


11.5 


7.3 

IV 


98 


10.5 


7.1 


Economic Co-operation and Develop- up to productive potential—around 3 
ment has been saying. per cent a year—to halt the slow but 

But although the institute doubts definite rise in unemployment since 

whether the Government’s present mid-1969. It accepts that in a climate 

mild form of incomes policy is going to of inflationary expectations any sort of 

do the trick, and calls for some more reflation might be misinterpreted, but 

vigorous form, what does it mean by does not expect any net effect of refla- 

saying that “ it would assist the abate- tion on prices to 11 weigh significantly 

ment of inflation if a majority of people in the scale against the underlying 

could be convinced that price rises are upward trend of wages and prices 

indeed going to moderate” ? Of course which is in prospect now.” In short, 

it would. But how does one lower infla- things can’t get worse than they are. 

tionary expectations ? But who believes that ? 

Where die institute probably has a The institute draws some comfort 
point to drive home is in its belief from its balance of payments calcula- 

that consumer spepding in real terms tions, helped by the discovery last 

will not show any sustained vigorous month of yet another new dollop of 

growth : the prospective upsurge seems under-recording of exports, adding 

likely to fizzle out because prices will some £100 million to this year’s cur- 

be catching up with wages. So it wants rent surplus. The institute’s guess is 

enough reflation now to bring growth that there will now be a surplus on 


current account of £600 million this 
year and only slightly less next year. 
These forecasts look optimistic, but 
it is probably true that the most 
immediate worries from present infla¬ 
tion are internal rather than external. 

The institute takes an even more 
hopeful and less reasoned line on 
wages. Average earnings are acknow¬ 
ledged to be now going up at an annual 
rate of 14 per cent but are expected 
to slow down markedly by the second 
half of next year, on the supposition 
that wages come in " rounds ” and 
that by the time of the next “ round ” 
the impetus of catching up on for¬ 
gone real wage increases (due to lack 
of growth) may have worn off. But 
there is as much wishful thinking in 
that as in the belief that inflationary 
expectations will go away all by them¬ 
selves 


Distorting mirror 

Another article in the national 
institute’s Review carries on the cam¬ 
paign of some members of its staff 
against Britain’s entry into the Euro¬ 
pean Economic Community. Since it 
may be widely quoted, it deserves to 
be somewhat brutally dissected. The 
sentence which is aimed at the head¬ 
lines declares that Britain would not be 
joining a very dynamic club in the 
EEC because “ since they came together 
the economic performance of the Six 
appears to have become less successful 
in relation to that of other industrial 
countries, measured by changes in 
share either of output or of trade in 
manufactures.” The casual reader 
might be surprised to learn that the 


Key indicators : British economy 


Bank advances 

Those to the restricted private 
sector fell by £6 mn between mid- 
September and mid-Noven)ber. So, 
with two-thirds of the financial 
year gone, advances have reached 
80°/. of the 5% increase allowed 
in the Budget. 

Reserves 

After known debt repayments of 
£47.5 mn end a gold subscription 
of £37.5 mn to the IMF, the 
reserves rose by £27 mn during 
November to stand at £1,106 mn. 
VehMs production 
Leas effected by atrikes than in the 
previous morfth. But comparing 
August-Oefober with May-July 
car production MN by 7% end 
commercial vehma production by 


Industrial 
production* 
employment* 
productivity* _ 

Export trade*! 

Eng'g. orders on hand 
Retail prices 
Unemployment* _ 

Retail prices 
Export prices 
import prices 
Wage rates (weekly) 


Month 


September 

October 

September 

October 

September 

October 

November 

September 

September 

September 

October 


Percentage change on 
Index previous three one 

1983«100 month months year 


Export msde, retell beds, engineering order books: Ip setup* fawns (value at 
constant priest). Unemphjjpms: wholly unemployed excluding tehooMoavers; 


latest imp 2JSpercent. 
* Seasonally erffa*^ 
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In the maze of the City there are many ways of 
arranging corporate finance. Sometimes it can be a 
complicated operation. You, as a businessman, 
need to find the better way. 

Irving’s international banking specialists can 
cater for your current or long term needs. Whether 
it be in the operation of a current account, trans¬ 
actions in foreign exchange, Or euro-currency loans 
to finance your working capital or expansion 
requirements. 

Let Irving be your guide: you’ll find it a better way. 

Irving Trust Company 

36-38 CORNHILL, E.C. 3 . TEL : 01-626 0761 
ONE WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


e: you’ll find it a better way. 

t Company 1 1^ %^^ 

S. 3 . TEL: 01-626 0761 I ■ 

, NEW YORK ■ ■ 

money 

maze 

LJet Irving be your guide 
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article’s voluminous tables—and the 
carefully unclear parts of its text— 
nevertheless show that the EEC has 
had a real economic growth rate since 
its inception well above that of other 
industrial countries. The accompanying 
table shows the figures, and it should 
be remembered that the figure for 
“ total OECD ” is heavily weighted by 
the massive industrial growth of 
Japan. 

What the article’s attack on the 
EEC’s dynamism turns out to mean is 
that in 1954-58 (when many of them 
were still recovering from war devasta¬ 
tion) the Six were making an even 
faster increase than they have done in 
1 958-69 in certain indices of relative 
shares of trade and output, provided 
you cook those indices in the following 
careful ways : 

(1) You exclude from the figures of 
trade the Six’s exports to one another, 
because they have naturally been the 


fastest growing sector of their exports 
since the Treaty of Rome (multiplying 
more than fivefold in 12 years). 

(2) You publish the figures for shares 
in “manufactures” only, because 
services have been a faster-growing 
sector of most of the Six’s economies, 
and because figures for shares in world 
manufacturing can be made to look 
less impressive for everybody by the 
growth of Japan. 

(3) You make the first period (when 
you want to show the not-yet-united 
Six doing well) 1954-58, when every¬ 
body’s record outside North America 
looked relatively good because the 
United States was relapsing into its 
1958 recession ; and you make the 
EEC’s relative record look less good in 
the second period (when you want to 
show a united Six doing less well) by 
ending the figures either in 1968 or 
1969, before the United States ran into 
its mini-recession of 1970. 


Salaries: keeping up, but only just 




On paper, executives have done well for 
pay rises recently. Salaries have been 
going up at an accelerating pace; in 
mid-1970, they were more than 10 per 
cent higher than a year earlier. But 
average earnings for all jobs and 
industries are now going up at 14 per 
cent a year. And after allowing for tax, 
and for increases in the cost of living, 
most executives are doing little more 
than standing still. Managers earning 
between £2,000 and £4,000 in 1966 
would now hav£ to make about a 
quarter more just to keep up the same 
standard of living. 

Associated Industrial Consultants, 
who publish an annual survey* on 
executives’ salaries, do not claim 
scientific accuracy for their findings. 
Their sample—4,000-odd managers, 
representing a response rate of around 
20 per cent—is too small for that. But 
it does provide a useful guide to 
management on what is usual practice, 
both on the absolute level of pay for 
certain jobs, and on grading of pay 
between jobs. Average pay for all 
executives in the sample in mid-1970 
was £3,842. Median pay—perhaps the 
better measure because it is not dis¬ 
torted by extreme values—was £3417. 
Not surprisingly, general managers were 
paid the highest salaries. Chief accoun¬ 
tants, company secretaries and sales 
managers, already well up on the salary 
scale, are also getting the fastest rises, 
with a median extra 13 per cent in llit 
year to mid-1970. 

The typical British executive is said 


’Survey of Executive Salaries and Fringe 
Benefits 1970. AIC Salary Research 
Unit £00. 


to be getting more mobile, but he still 
sticks with the same firm for a sur¬ 
prisingly long 12 years on average, 
although he does change his job within 
the company every four years or so. 
Perhaps, at his average age of 43, he is 
too frightened to move lest he be con¬ 
sidered too old for another job. But at 
least his perks are getting better. Two- 
thirds of the executives in the survey 
now have the sole use of a company car, 
double the ratio of four years ago. And 
over two-thirds of them are getting 
four weeks* holiday a year or more. The 
trend is pretty plain: with salaries rising 
fast to keep pace with inflation, more 
and more executives are bumping up 
against surtax limits which make non¬ 
cash extras that much more attractive. 

EXECUTIVE SALARIES 1970 

Median annual salary 


General managers 


Company secretaries 
Sales managers 


Heads of research & deve 


CNef*accountants 




Data pro cessing managers 


Personnel 


Heads dfwprfc at 


Annual avaraga par cant growth in 
output par amployaa _ 

1964-58 1868-69 

EEC 4.1 6.2 

Other OECD* 

Europe 2.4 3.7 

Total OECD* 2.0 4.2 

*0£CD broadly moan* all maior non-communist 
industrial countrias : North Amarioa, EEC, Etta, 
othar wast Europe . Japan. 

All of these distortions point the 

same way, and together they make 
the article into a total economic non¬ 
sense. It is therefore hardly necessary 
to say that the article trots out all the 
usual traps for the uninitiated—such 
as confusing the old idea of “special¬ 
isation by nationality ” with the real 
specialisation by corporation that has 
taken place across frontiers, and 
requoting many of the discredited 
figures of last February’s Cmnd 4289 
(which, in the latest British submissions 
to Brussels, have been more or less 
explicitly withdrawn). 

There is an economic case to be 
argued against British entry to the com¬ 
munity, but why do those who are 
emotionally committed against Europe 
always leave behind their sometimes 
very real academic expertise and twist 
themselves into such transparently 
unjudicial statistical contortions of this 
kind ? 

■A red _ 

Spared the 
axe _ 

There were rumours before Wednes¬ 
day’s meeting of the National Economic 
Development Council that here was yet 
another body for the chopper. Not, of 
course, that it is a government depart¬ 
ment : the council itself is a forum of 
representatives of government, manage¬ 
ment and trade unions, supported by 
the Ned office and the Economic 
Development Committees (the little 
Neddies). But although the set-up can 
claim its independence of government, 
it is publicly financed and most of its 
recent documents have come under a 
ministerial imprint. So Mr Heath’s 
Government can call the tune, cut it 
down to size, inflate it, or simply 
annihilate it altogether. 

In fact, it chose, on Wednesday, to 
do the least expected of it Five of the 
little Neddies—those for paper, rubber, 
post office, hosiery and food—are to 
be disbanded ; it had king been recog¬ 
nised that these particular committees 
were making little sense. Since the k$y* 
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stone of the new Government’s indus¬ 
trial policy is to interfere as little as 
possible, what it has said in effect is 
that if industry finds the NEDC and 
its ramifications useful, then by all 
means let them continue. But it does 
not admit that they form an essential 
cogwheel in its decision-making, 
although it might be prepared to grant 
they have their uses. 

Ned was, in fact, set up under a 
former Conservative regime, in 1962, 
when there was considerable admira¬ 
tion in Britain for French planning 
and the seemingly close collaboration 
between French businessmen and the 
planning technocrats. In its first 
years, under the directorship of 
Sir Robert Shone, Ned led some useful 
economic debates and produced 
medium-term forecasts, although not, 
looking back, with the sophistication 
that would be asked of it now. 

Then it lost its forecasting functions, 
first to the ill-fated Department of 
Economic Affairs and subsequently to 
the Treasury, where they remain firmly 
lodged. Ned’s work is now more con¬ 
cerned with micro-economics, looking 
at the implications of the industrial 
forecasts supplied to it by the little 
Neddies. Unfortunately it failed to 
concede this poiint in the last planning 
document, “ The Task Ahead** 
(published in February, 1969, and 
revised in May of this year), when it 
tried to mix figures with platitudinous 
pep talks. The fate of any such future 
assessments seems to have been left in 
the balance. It is unlikely, anyway, that 
it would be carried out before the late 
summer or autumn of next year ; in the 
meantime everyone concerned is to be 
kept happy studying methodology. 

The usefulness of the little Neddies 
(16 are to remain) varies, partly 
depending on the calibre of the chair¬ 
man, partly on the extent to which the 
industry is cohesive. The big boys in 
the game benefit little from the com¬ 
mittee meetings and reports ; the really 
small chaps probably never even hear 
about them. But middle-sized manage¬ 
ments may well have reason to welcome 
them: it is Ned that may have made 
many of them think about such things 
as economic growth, cash flow and 
corporate planning for the first time. 
Although cynics may say a fat lot of 
good that did British industry in the 
1960s, it might have been the worse 
without it. 

So much power, in terms of the 
country's economic management, is 
now vested in the Treasury, short 
though it is in talent and expertise, that 
it would be wrong to remove Ned with¬ 


out putting something better in its 
place. Mr Heath could eventually 
decide to have a special economic 
council in which the interests of mem¬ 
bers are less vested than those of the 
NEDC. But in the meantime it is right 
to give the Ned organisation at least 
another year of life. And to give careful 
thought to whom should replace 
Mr Fred Catherwood when he departs 
on April 30th. 

Ice cream _ 

No competitive 
flavour _ 

Britain licks its way through £82 
million of ice cream a year. So when 
the industry boosted its prices by 20 
per cent in three bounds over the first 
six months of the year, the Prices and 
Incomes Board was quickly on its heels 
although one could question whether 
such a marginal item of consump¬ 
tion is worth the PIB’s time. But 
some interesting facts* have emerged. 

Although there are 2,000 ice cream 
manufacturers in Britain, three- 
quarters of the market is dominated 
by Walls and Lyons Maid. These com¬ 
panies sell mainly through retailers 
whom they provide with expensive 
refrigerating machinery on condition 
that they stock no other ice cream. It 
is a restrictive practice by any defini¬ 
tion, but one that the PIB accepts as 
inevitable. Nor does the PIB buck at 
the fact, which it notes somewhat 
cynically, that the two companies 
follow each other’s price changes with 
little hesitation. The rapid series of 


*PIB Report No 160, HMSO. 3s. 



Price-conscious ? 


price rises cannot be explained solely 
by increased costs in raw materials, 
which make up only 20 per cent of 
the price of an ice cream, while 
marketing and refrigeration costs 
account for as much as 44 per cent. 

But the PIB, which recently spared 
few words in telling the tea blenders 
that their prices are exorbitantly high 
(not that anything has been done about 
it), has given the ice cream manu¬ 
facturers an easy ride. It found the 
industry competitive and well run, and 
it even has sympathy for its difficulties. 
Over three-quarters of sales are in the 
summer and the trade has to cater for 
a choosy public : Walls and Lyons Maid 
each maintain a range of 65 products. 
If a child cannot get the flavour he 
wants or the coppers to pay for it, he 
can always settle for a bar of chocolate. 
This is where the real competition 
comes in. Demand for ice cream has 
fallen as the prices have risen and 
return on capital has not increased 
unreasonably. Saddled with a 22 per 
cent purchase tax and a price-consci¬ 
ous, taste-conscious public, ice cream 
sales will take quite a while to struggle 
to the £100 million mark. 


Import deposit^ 


Stood down 


This Friday was the last on which 
prior deposits on imports were 
collected. They will be levied at 20 
per cent of the value of the goods and 
the money will be paid back next June. 
Their disappearance will cause few 
tears. Import deposits were introduced 
in November, 1968, at a swingeing 50 
per cent of value for six months; 
they were later reduced to 40 per cent, 
then 30 and finally 20 per cent. And 
although intended as a temporary 
emergency measure to help the bal¬ 
ance of payments, they have lasted 
two years. 

No one can claim that they achieved 
the desired results. Even Mr Dick 
Taverne, financial secretary to the 
Treasury in the Labour government, 
did not dare claim that the deposits 
had done more than the general 
squeeze to slow the growth of imports, 
when he extended the scheme for the 
second year. It has also taken less 
steam out of the money supply than 
expected. Instead of the expected 
£600 million, the maximum amount on 
deposit was £586 million in July, 1969. 
And 40 per cent at least (on the then 
government’s own aditiissirnij came 
from abroad in the form of loans from 
foreign manufacturers. 
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The house that Jack Frost built 


The house-built by BP-has plastic walls, roof, 
floor, ceiling and many other components. 

About 2Zz tons of plastics in all. It's called the 
'Living Plastics' project-because it's a showcase and 
testing ground for new equipment and materials in a 
practical environment. 

The house is part of BP's continuous development 
programme to provide progressive architects, builders 
and manufacturers with the materials and methods 
they demand for today and the future. 

It's BP leading the field away from the conventional. 

Just as BP men led the way across the 
frozen slopes of the Arctic where 
the North Slope discovery has now 1 M! 
proved to be one of the 
largest oil-fields in the world 

BP do things Alaska style 
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"Rapid communication today can move 
people and nations closer together. 

But speed isn't everything. To be 
effective, a communication must be 
understood. It should be transmitted 
speedily of course^ but with clarity and 
precision. It is this that I have symbolised 
in my tapestry." 


FRENCH ARTIST YVES MILLECAMPS 


If you need a telephone system to 
handle both internal and external calls- 
quickly clearly and precisely-come 
to ITT. France did,for a 4,000-line 
system at the Paris headquarters of 
ORTF-Of f ice de Radiodiffusion 
ISIlvision Fran^aise. 


In France and 125 other countries. ITT provides products and services 
ranging from home television sets to computer-based, electronic telephone systems 
Principal ITT telecommunications and electronics companies in the UK are 
Standard Telephones and Cables, Standard Telecommunication Laboratories. 

ITT Semiconductors. ITT Creed, ITT KB. 

International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation European Headquarters, 
ITT Europe Inc., Boulevard de I'Empereur 11, B-10Q0 Brussels, Belgium 

MKVINQ PEOPLE AND NATIONS EVEItYWHEftE 








W» would like to send you • brochure about Petek Philippe watches with blue coloured 18 ct gold dials. Also me Hat of lewellers to 
have entrusted the distribution of our watches. The address: Patok Philippe, Customs: Service, P.O. Box 38, Maidenhead, Berks. 



In the limousine class—Triumph 1500 


Triumph have another success off their hands: NewTriumph 150a 


You’ll be hearing people talking soon about 
the ‘ 1J litre limousine*. 

It’s the new Triumph 1500. Developed 
from Triumph’s biggest success—the 1300. 

Inside its new, svelte shape you get all the 
generous, spacious advantages of limousine- 
type comfort. 

Yet, when it comes to parking, you aren’t 
stuck with unmanageable length. 

The wide seats are every bit as comfort¬ 
able as they took. And they stay that way 
throughout the longest journeys. 

A simple, column-mounted clamp makes 
steerifgg wheel adjustments quick and easy, 
which in combination with a possible 81 driv¬ 
ing seat positions, makes the 1500 the nearest 
you’ll get to a made to measure car. 

The plug-in box which anchors the seat 
belts is so convenient and comfortable even 
hardened harness-haters will be converted. 


The 1500’s controls require no more 
effort than finger-flexing, even when belted- 
in. Instrumentation, which includes the 
Triumph 8-light warning system, on a non¬ 
reflecting fascia is easy to read at all times. 

There’s a new ‘dial your lights’ switch on 
the column. And only the British weather can 
rival the permutations of‘climate’ available to 
you from the heating and ventilation system. 

Walnut veneered door cappings, deep- 
pile carpet, arm-rests on all doors and in the 
centre of the rear seat, cigar lighter, and 
courtesy lights that operate on all four doors, 
are some of the limousine-type refinements 
that put the Triumph 1500 ahead of its class. 

On the open road, you’ll find the 1500 
eagerly responsive, and in town traffic elegant¬ 
ly nimble. 0-50 takes; 12.5 seconds, 30-50 in 
top takes 11.5 seconds. 

Front wheeldriveplus sophisticated front 


suspension is the secret of its super-stability 
when cornering. At the rear, a newly developed 
4-link suspension system is coupled with a 
tubular beam axle. 

Brakes (discs at the front and self-adjust¬ 
ing drums at the rear) are servo-assisted. Soyou 
can be very sure of the stopping power under 
your foot. 

If you fancy running a limousine, with¬ 
out limousine-size penalties, runyour eye over 
the Triumph 1500 this week. 

Initial demand for the Triumph 1500 is 
bound to exceed supply, sq the wisest move 
you can make is to order early. 

The priceis £ 1,113 6$. 5d.GC 1,113 *32) ex- 
works including purchase tax. 
Standard-Triumph Sales Ltd, 

Coventry. Tel:0203-75511. 

IHionph put in what the others leave out 



Yes, speaking 

Nippon means Japan. 

Proud to say it is our first name. 

And our middle name Kangyo means 
encouragement of business. 

These two words stir the hearts of many 
businessmen. 

In Japan via 150 branches. 

And in New York, Los Angeles, 

London, Seoul and Taipei, 
too. Even via our 1,800 
correspondent banks worldwide. 

May we stir your heart? 

Say, "Hello, Nippon." 

NIPPON KANGYO BANK 

HMd Office: 1-1*5, UchlMlwBl-cho, Chiyode-ku, Tokyo, Japan 


One’s a nowhere place in the outback. 

The other’s a growing, thriving place. Centre of a 
tourist boom. 

We can tell you where you should make it. If you 
are opening a shop for instance. Or starting a factory. 

We’re the Commercial Bank of Australia. With 
over 840 offices throughout Australia and New 
Zealand. Providing a springboard to rich South East 
Asian Markets. 

We know the markets, we know the investment 
potential, we know we can help you. By giving trade 
introductions. Import/export advice. Act as your 
nominee for portfolio investments. Give you savings 
bank facilities. We’ll even make your travelling 
arrangements. So be in touch. And your prospects 
will be a whole lot better. 

The CommefdalBaiik of Australia limited 











So 

, Th$ successes ? First, it only took 
300 people at the Cus&aq* and Excise 
to administer the scheme and this was 
less than the authorities had expected. 
Secondly, the/Treasury must have 
made a healthy profit from reinvesting 
the interest-free loans the importers 
were forced to make to it. Third, and 
most important of all, the large pro¬ 
portion of money loaned from abroad 
just about doubled the balance of pay¬ 
ments surplus at a critical time. Using 
the 40 per cent figure as an average, 
foreign finance to the tune of a cool 
£188 million came into Britain during 
1969 to finance the deposits. This was 
a major contribution to Britain’s 1969 
payments surplus of £385 million. But 
since then the scheme has been run 
down and now ended—and the loans 
have been largely paid back. 

Collecting notes 

When is a £1 
not a £1 ? 


Xotaphily is a horrible neologism, 
describing, according to its inventor, 
the “love of collecting notes." It is 
the latest acquisitive bug. Stanley 
Gibbons, the stamp dealers, have set 
up a department for selling banknotes 
and have published a catalogue of 
British banknotes (“Collect British 
Banknotes/' 5s). It covers Treasury 
notes from 1914 to 1927, prices of 
which range from £5 to £60 for the 
10 shilling and £1 notes of that period, 
and Bank of England notes since 
1694. The highest price is £3,000 for 
various £1,000 notes. In the cheaper 
ranges, prices naturally vary according 
to scarcity : the 1928 10 shilling note, 
for instance, is priced at £8 but the 
pound note of the same issue at only 
£4 10s. These quotations are all for 
notes in “ very fine " condition ; 
so-called “ uncirculated " ones fetch 
much higher prices. A number of 
errors are listed at very high prices. 

Gibbons's currency department is 



its all worth money 
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being run by Mr CoHn Narbeth, who 
has recently published a useful begin¬ 
ner’s handbook (“ Collecting Paper 
Money/' Lutterworth 30s), which has 
a world scope. An appendix on the 
notes of the Royal Bank of Scotland 
gives an example of how a specialised 
collection may be built up His stock 
includes some complete sheets of notes 
from American banks ; those which 
are worth having as examples of fine 
engraving are mostly in the £5 to £30 
range. Gibbons is likely to do well 
out of its new venture ; the major 
problem will be replenishing stocks. 

Charities _ 

Pools illegal _ 

A bill to legalise charity football pools 
had its first reading in the House of 
Commons on Wednesday. This is the 
result of the decision by the House of 
Lords last week upholding a High 
Court ruling in April that the football 
pools run for charities are in fact 
national lotteries and therefore illegal. 
What makes them lotteries is the fact 
that no “skill" is involved in the 
operation of the pool. Members get a 
card bearing a number that represents 
a permutation of the matches to be 
played that week ; the lucky number 
wins—unlike national football pools 
where predictions of match results 
(even by people who choose them blind¬ 
fold) is counted as skilful. The charities 
argue that members can change their 
card numbers as they like, thus specu¬ 
lating skilfully. The law does not agree. 

The irony of the situation is that 
charities have been earning around £4 
million a year for the last ten years 
without, they say, realising the illegality 
of it all. And the Government has been 
receiving laige sums in the form of 
betting duty from them. (Betting tax 
is levied even if the lottery is illegal.) 
Small lotteries of not more than £750 
were made legal in 1956. 

The new bill seeks* to legalise such 
activities, while at the same time trying 
to cover loopholes so that outsiders 
cannot take advantage. It states that 
the pools must be “ for the benefit of a 
charity registered under the Charities 
Act, whose principal objects are to 
promote and support medical research 
or aid the chronically sick and 
disabled." The loss of pools income 
would hit them badly. Seventeen 
charities depend on help from lotteries. 
The Spastics’ Society, which raises £i£ 
million, and the Cancer Research Fund 
(£400,000) foresee centres being closed 
down and costs passed on to die tax¬ 
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payer if the trill is defeated. Most 
contributors to charity pools do it 
because they like to donate a little 
something and because they do not 
have to fill out maddening lines of Xs. 
It helps those in need and even the 
bounders like sports clubs that run 
similar fund raising systems do more 
good than harm. And what’s wrong with 
lotteries anyway ? There is no skill 
attached to premiuih bonds. 

Post office 

End of incident 

After Mr Christopher Chataway, 
Minister for Posts and Telecommunica¬ 
tions, had spelled out to the House of 
Commons on Monday just why he 
thought Lord Hall was not up to the 
job of running the post office, there 
was not a great deal left to be said on 
the matter. The only person to come 
out of the row over Lord Hall's dis¬ 
missal with a brighter reputation than 
when he entered it was very much Mr 
Chataway himself. 

The post office’s accounts for its first 
six months as a corporation are dismal, 
but Lord Hall could not in fairness 
be the scapegoat for them. In the six 
months to the end of March, 1970, the 
post office made only £6.1 .million 
profit, on an income of over £550 
million. As usual, the postal services 
were the big losers, with a loss of more 
than £15.4 million, against nearly £22 
million profit on the telecommunica¬ 
tions side. This means a shortfall on 
the postal services’ target of 2 per cent 
on expenditure of nearly £33 million. 
This could hardly be said to have 
come as a surprise. It was precisely the 
depressed state of postal finances which 
produced the post office application 
this summer to lift the two-tier postal 
charges by 2d from early next year. 

If the accounts have been greeted 
with some suspicion it is because of the 
reservations expressed by the auditors 
called in to take over from the Ex¬ 
chequer’s audit department. These 
relate to difficulties of reconciling the 
value of materials awaiting installa¬ 
tions with detailed stores records, and 
money owed to the post office with 
individual balances. More seriously, a 
satisfactory method of controlling the 
Giro operations had not been 
established by the end of the accounts 
period. There has been no suggestion 
of any fiddle, but these problems, 
largely t6 do with the transition from 
government department to corporation, 
will have to be sorted out quickly. 




It'* jut another development area. 

Like fun, it is. It's a region—almost 
half the size of Scotland. Run by a regional 
development board, with very special 
powers. Powers to administrate its own 
grants and loans, to take equity, to make 
your move North as easy as possible— 
and to heck with the red tape. 

Precipitous mountains, lonely glens, 
and lashings of rain. 

That's not the whole picture. Much of 
the Scottish Highlands is lowland No 
lonely glen is far from habitation. And our 
biggest centre—the Inverness and Moray 
Firth area—has as little rain and as much 
sunshine as London. Put that in your 
business diary. 

Old wives spinning, eld men distilling. 

New industries are growing up 


Some popular 


alongside the old. You’ll see lots of young 
people around. In its first 5 years our 
Board has brought over 50 new 
manufacturers to the region—-all 
expanding with skilled, hardworking and 
adaptable local labour. 

Snaky little roads with 1' in 3' gradients 
and impossible puslng places. 

Major trunk routes (quiet for most of 
the year) connect Wick & Thurso, the 
Moray Firth, Inverness, Fort William and 
Campbeltown with the South. And a £50m 
scheme to improve the link roads between 
these centres is just about to start. 

Tee remote, toe costly. 

By air, London is just over 2 hours 
from Inverness. Highland trunk roads take 
the biggest freight vehicles (so do Island 
ferries). And longer hauls (dpn't forget) 


don't mean much bigger rail rates. 

Tee few incentives. 

Send for our new 64-page full colour 
brochure, and judge from the facts. You'll 
find our development package the best 
industrial bargain in Britain. It could mean 
the end of a lot more misconceptions. 

I ^Please send me your 64-page free colour brochure 
on industrial opportunities in the Highlands and Islands. 

| Name Title 

I Company 


To Director of Industrial 1 


_ County 

evelopment a Mark 


WyndiXfcv 


ns about industrial 
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Open 

the door 
to business 

with Japan. 

|||* Mi!siii open thn dfthjr to Japan, 

Southern Amj. and ihe rent of ffie world 
for no; 1 Wi'h Mitsui fujofinp you bnpuape 
di§l( u bob barriers in Je away. 

Mjtsui iinn experience and oio.,e ben with 
a'l opulent§|nf trade, bankmp, in ft untry 
ai'id business in Japan. 

MyKorfoan the experience and tenures 
todfliake your entry into any count’ y 
easy arid far of itabk;. 


MITSUi & CO.. LTD. 


. r<mk\ 
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It's go for 300 GEV 


On Thursday the British Government 
decided that it would, after all, back 
the proposed huge new international 
research machine at Geneva, even 
though the total cost, shared among 
the 13 member countries, was likely to 
run to £ 112 million over eight years. 
Its decision was not announced 
immediately, but it means that the 
machine is now certain to go ahead. 
Although France and Germany, who 
with Britain are the biggest con¬ 
tributors, had earlier said they would 
continue on their own even if Britain 
continued to stay out (the Wilson 
government had dropped out of an 
earlier scheme) it has become 
increasingly obvious that they were 
not going to do so. How the British 
Government will justify re-joining, in 
the same week as it has refused 
support for two aircraft projects, is 
its own affair ; the money will 
probably have to be found out of the 
official science budget, which means 
other research is for the chop. 

Had the scheme been killed, Europe 
would have been intellectually that 
much poorer. It cannot seriously be 
claimed that the kind of high energy 
physics research for which the machine 
is being built has any immediate or 
even foreseeable application to life as 
we know it today, except that the whole 
of the nuclear industry* military and 
civil, is based now on research that at 
the time it was done in the 1920s 
seemed equally remote from everyaay 
living. What it does do is to attract 
a small, intellectual elite, who are 
drawn by an endless curiosity about the 
structure of matter, which gets odder 
and odder the more research they du. 
The exacting demands they then make 
on the engineers, the mathematicians, 
the computer makers and even the civil 
engineers who get drawn into their 
schemes, are as important in their jway 


as the space spin-offs that have had 
such a vitalising effect on American 
industry. And with this additional 
proviso : when the Cern organisation 
has previously commissioned designs for 
machines that have never been built 
before, it has never yet got its 
original cost estimates wrong. The 
new machine will involve a vacuum 
ring miles in diameter buried under¬ 
ground, with super-conducting magnets 
and a host of new gadgetry. But when 
Cern says it can build the new machine 
for £ 112 million at current prices, then 
it probably will. Perhaps the reason the 
British Government is going back in is 
to find how it’s done. 


Japan 

What's wrong 
with 11 per cent ? 

Tokyo 

A little trimming of the sails, and 
business confidence in Japan is jolted. 
The steel industry announced an 8 per 
cent cut in production from November, 
and is now aiming at 92 million tons 
this fiscal year (ending March 31, 
1971) instead of the 100 million tons 


expected as recently as early summer. 
Even so, that output will be 6 per cent 
above last year's. One reason for the 
setback is that the car industry has 
been cutting production : Toyota and 
Nissan have reduced by at least 
100,000 units apiece this year's original 
taigets of 1.75 million and 1.58 million 
respectively. Honda has announced a 
30 per cent production cut in its 1300 
saloon. The industry attributes the 
need to do this mainly to the slow 
domestic market. All makers have been 
cutting targets, although in the first half 
of the fiscal year total production, at 
2.63 million, was 13.5 per cent more 
than in the same period a year ago. 

In the past a cutback in steel con¬ 
sumption at home has meant that 
Japanese steelmen start to look for 
even more exports. The present bogy is 
in special and stainless steels. A mission 
of four Britons from both private and 
nationalised sectors arrived this week 
to try to find what the Japanese are 
up to, following similar groups from 
Germany and Sweden. There have 
been major capacity increases in stain¬ 
less flat products in Japan, and more 
are under construction both here and 
elsewheire. There has already been 
a marked increase in Japanese exports. 
Loud protectionist noises are coming 
from the United States in particular. 
Japan is likely to ask for some hefty 
concessions in return for moderating 
its attack on export markets. 

It is not just the steel industry that is 
disappointed by flagging domestic 
demand. Stocks of colour television 
sets exceeded the one million mark 
early this autumn ; now they are over 



Looking , but not buying ; wmttung now in Jspan 
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1.5 million and by the end of the year 
could exceed 2 million. It was no 
surprise when Hitachi, the second 
largest manufacturer, announced a 40 
per cent production cut this week. 
Matsushita, the hugest maker and the 
most profitable company in Japan, will 
shortly announce a drop in earnings in 
its latest six-month accounts. And 
Toshiba, one of the two major electrical 
companies, has announced a 30 per 
cent fall in earnings, because of 
slow colour television sales and 
technical trouble with microwave ovens. 

The outlook for company earnings 
as a whole in the next few months is 
not exciting : they will go almost flat. 
Wage increases in the spring, which 
are expected again to be of the order of 
15 to 20 per cent, will make another 
dent in earnings. 

Some poor industrial news in Japan, 
however, does not mean that the 
economy is going to pot : only that 
growth will be less fantastic than 
supposed. Despite 14 months of 
tight money policy, the gross national 
product is still expected to grow in real 
terms by 11 or u£ per cent in this 
fiscal year, compared with the previous 
13 per cent. Private investment will 
still go up 20 per cent, while pubKc 
investment will be given another big 
boost by the 1971 budget, which will 
be published in draft form at the end 
of this month. The balance of pay¬ 
ments should remain strong, the 
expected surplus for this year being of 
the order of $960 million. And reserves 
are now touching the $4 billion mark. 

Looking ahead, while Japan’s 
Economic Research Centre forecasts a 
growth rate of the order of 12 to 13 
per cent next year, other observers pare 
this forecast down a little. Growth in 
private investment, which largely 
sustained Japan’s economic boom in 
the past ten years, could slow down. 
But it would be premature for anyone 
to suggest that the vitality of the 
Japanese economy is in danger. 



What they found 
on a meteorite 


Twice now scientists have found traces 
on a meteorite of what could, at some 
stretch of the imagination, be called 
traces of life. The first time, the 
meteorite was an old one that landed 
Jfc France in the last century ; what 
raked Jjke fossilised micro-organisms 
■UH^Rlf^ys have been ordinary 
^^nkr^hat had settled on it 


between the time it was found in 1864 
and when it was chemically analysed 
nine years ago. But now something 
similar has happened again. Last year 
a meteorite landed in Australia, and 
this week the Americans report finding 
amino acids in it. 

Living cells are made up of a 
mixture of proteins and nucleic acids. 
All proteins consist of collections of 
amino acids. So when an object lands 
from heaven knows where in space 
with amino acids in it, scientists 
automatically ask whether these once 
formed part of proteins that formed 
part of living organisms (probably not, 
because of some special features they 
have ; they coime in two forms that are 
never, at any time, found together in 
nature). Alternatively, they ask whether 
the amino acids are part of an evolu¬ 
tionary process going on somewhere 
out in space that will end eventually in 
living organisms. And that is not such 
an easy question to dismiss. 

There are currently two views about 
life in space ; one is that it will emerge 
wherever conditions are even remotely 
promising. Chemicals will start group¬ 
ing together, adding atoms here and 
throwing them off there until the long, 
complex molecules will start to form 
that are the building blocks of living 
matter. And from there on, it is 
Charles Darwin all over again. This is 
scientifically a perfectly respectable 
view to hold in these days ; it is 
counterbalanced by the more tradi¬ 
tional ‘belief that life is really a rather 
improbable event that will happen only 
when every tiny detail is in its favour. 

Dr P. H. Sneath, of the Medical 
Research Council in Britain, has 
calculated, in a survey published this 
summer*, that there could be between 
200,000 and 800,000 life-bearing 
planets in our galaxy alone and he 
went a bit further than most by 
arguing that, if this life has developed 

*Planets and Life. P. H. A. Sneath. Thames 
and Hudson. £2 as. 


into intelligent forms, then it probably 
sees and hears by much the same 
means as we do, since the light¬ 
detecting lens that we use in our eyes, 
and the resonance system on which our 
ears work, are technically the most 
effective methods of detecting light and 
sound. What is more, spacemen’s eyes 
would probably be the same size as 
ourfr—so much for the bug-eyed 
monsters. Dr Sneath and others think¬ 
ing along the same lines are interested 
too in die possibility of forms of life 
that do not need oxygen. Test tube 
experiments suggest an ammonia- 
based society is not beyond the bounds 
of probability, in which case some of 
the planets in our own solar system 
that look uninhabitable now could be 
home to a whole other race of living 
creatures. The Australian meteorite 
proves nothing ; it is merely a warning 
not to dismiss the possibility of life 
elsewhere out of hand. 


Swiss franc 


Everything 
changes _ 

Geneva 


It is now going to be easier for the 
Swiss to change the parity of their 
franc. Formerly, it has been pegged 
under the constitution at 203,226 
milligrams of fine gold, and to change 
it needed an emergency meeting of 
both houses of Parliament, with the 
possibility of their decision being 
reversed by a national referendum. But 
this week the upper house joined the 
lower in unanimously adopting a new 
bill which will transfer the power to 
alter the exchange rate from Parliament 
to the cabinet. All that must elapse for 
the bill to become law is the statutory 
three months' to allow opponents to 
raise the 30,000 signatures required 
for a referendum. Such a move is 
thought very unlikely, so by April the 
Swiss cabinet, in consultation with the 


Key indicators: world commodity prices 


Copper outs 

The continuing faH in copper prices 
to £434 a ton brought the metel down 
again this week; prices are now a third 
lower then a year ago. Copper, at a 
three year low on the free market, 
became weaker as American producers 
•lowered fheir official price from 
56 cents to 53 cents e pound reflecting 
pessimism about a short-term 
recovery. 


All Items 1 4 
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Miscel. 11 
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Index 

1963-100 

Nov Dec 

25 2 

120.7 119.7* 
136.0 134.5* 

78.2 - 78.4* 

188.8 185.0 
110.7 111.6* 
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change on 
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Acovnpany with business all over the world 
shouldn't have to go all over town to find 
the banks to handle it 


Finding the right banks to 
take care of your business 
is a big enough problem. 
Reaching a common 
understanding with them 
so that you maintain your 
strength in each area is likely 
to be a bigger one still. 

But upra now you haven’t 
had a lot of choice in the 
matter. Which is why the 
getting together of standard 
Bank and Chartered Bank 
should mean more to you 


than just another item of 
financial news. 

It means that we have the 
capability of helping you 
internationally through a 
network of over 1,400 
branches. 

But the big thing about 
Standard and Chartered isn't 
so much its size as its content 
What the two banks bring to 
the new Company is a degree 
of expertise and experience 
in specific geographical areas 


that a bank could not hope to 
achieve merely by opening 
new branches. 

And you get access to this 
by going to either Standard 
Bank or Chartered Bank. 


Standard and Chartered 
Banking Group Limited 

Constituent Banks: 
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National Bank, will be free to announce 
an overnight parity change just like 
everyone use. 

The Swiss finance minister, Mr Nello 
Cefio, has stressed again and again that 
the new law is not designed to meet 
any immediate contingency, that 
Switzerland will not manipulate its 
exchange rate for domestic reasons, and 
that any parity move would only be 
made along with other countries. It 
is merely an acceptance that the world 
has changed and Switzerland must be 
better equipped to face it. For the 
moment the speculator is hardly likely 
to rush into Swiss francs anyway: the 
cduntry’s trade deficit is expected to 
more than double to around $1.4 
billion this year. But life will now be 
marginally more hectic for Switzer* 
land’s monetary authorities. 

French unions _ 

Ready for action 

Paris 

After an exceptionally quiet autumn, 
French unions are girding themselves 
for action, in time for the negotiations 
on 1971’s wages in the nationalised 
industries. Apart from a spate of postal 
strikes, and few days of unrest by 
department store employees, the unions 
have been preoccupied with disputes 
between each other about priorities. 
The communist Confed6ration Generate 
du Travail feels that the unions should 
push for an across-the-board increase in 
wages, and is supported by the white 
collar and administrative workers’ 
union. But the Confederation Frangaise 
Democratique du Travail feels that a 
general rise in wages is inflationary, 
and wants to concentrate on improving 
the position of the lowest paid. 

The debate could have gone on for 
months but a solution was needed if 
the unions were to present a joint front 
for the nationalised industries negotia¬ 
tions. The CGT, the stronger of the 
two unions, threatened to go ahead on 
its own, which goaded the CFDT into 
agreeing to a compromise. The first 
things on the two unions’ joint list are 
a guaranteed rise in purchasing power 
and a rise in the minimum wage 
to $144 a month. They are also 
asking for a lower retiring age ; higher 
pensions ; an hour of paid company 
time each month for union affairs ; 
a reduction in working hours, with, as 
a long-term objective, a 40-hour week ; 
and they expressed concern about the 
unemployment figures, much higher in 
October than in September. 

Wage costs this year have risen about 


ro per cent, the sharpest rise since 
1962. Workers in the nationalised indus* 
tries are guaranteed a rise in purchas¬ 
ing power of at least 2 per cent a year, 
with periodic revisions, and in 
October a 1.5 per cent increase was 
given to most of them to keep pace 
with inflation. Since prices will have 
risen by about 5k per cent by the end 
of the year, further increases can be 
expected. 

In Germany, the 1.5 million public 
workers have shown reasonable 
moderation in their wage settlement 
reached this week. After initial 
demands of 15 per cent—modelled on 
what the metalworkers got this autumn 
—they eventually agreed to rises 
between 8 and 11 per cent, counting 
special bonuses and fringe benefits. 
This is less out of line with the econo¬ 
mics ministry’s guidelines of 7 to 8 per 
cent than had been feared, and might 
set a trend for more modest increases 
for other workers in the coming year. 


Airports 

Duty free but 
more expensive 

For the second time within six weeks, 
the British Airports Authority has 
raised prices on duty free goods. A 
month ago, drink prices went up 
between 2s 6d and 4s a bottle. This 
week cigarettes and tobacco go up 
by approximately 4s 6d for 200 
cigarettes, 7s for £lb of tobacco. One of 
the reasons given is that wholesale 
prices have gone up, but they have not 
gone up that much. Other airports are 
doing the same. 

Are the increases justified ? Airport 
authorities argue that duty free goods 
are still, at their new, higher prices, 
much cheaper than anything that can 
be bought in the shops. But that 
is beside the point. The waiving 
of duty is a concession by the customs 
authorities to the passenger. What is 



A rougher deal then they realise 


now happening is that airport con¬ 
cessionaires are expropriating some of 
that concession for themselves, and the 
passenger is getting a steadily dimin¬ 
ishing part of it. Then the airports 
themselves take some of the lolly off 
the concessionaires by charging them 
even higher rent. This is not why the 
duty free concession was originally 
given, so that a lot of middlemen could 
take a cut of it. 

The BAA would argue that to pay 
its way it must make profits on rents, 
services and trading concessions, which 
indeed it does. Earnings from rents, 
concessions, etc, amounted to nearly 
£11 million in 1969-70, more than 40 
per cent of its income. About two- 
thirds of the £6.3 million earned from 
concessions came from the duty free 
business and the proportion is expected 
to rise. The BAA holds concession rights 
for the four duty free shops in Britain, 
which it lets on a tender basis (three of 
them run by Forte’s) taking an undis¬ 
closed percentage of gross turnover. It 
also controls prices. The same kind of 
system applies in Europe and America 
where passengers generally pay an 
airport tax as well. 

The cigarette price increases are 
expected to be followed by most air¬ 
ports. But cigarette manufacturers 
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supplying the international duty free 
market are sick of being made the 
scapegoat for increased costs and say 
they, would dearly love to publish the 
prices at which they supply airport 
shops. They do not because they do not 
wish to Cktfend good customers. But if 
liquor prices are any .guide, then duty 
free shops make about a 400 per cent 
profit per bottle. And the retail price of 
200 cigarettes bought in an ordinary 
shop would, without tax, be £1. 

The airlines offer no real competi¬ 
tion. The majority are cutting down 
on sales in flight ; the cost is too high, 
it adds around 3s an item. But they are 
starting to open terminal .shops which 
offer passengers the facility of ordering 
goods while checking in, and having 
them delivered direct to the aircraft. 
Prices are in line with those at airport 
diops and the airlines could conceiv¬ 
ably collar a lot of the business, par¬ 
ticularly if they undercut airport prices. 
There's obviously plenty of scope. 

Ivory Coast _ 

Some live in 
towers _ 

President Felix Houphouet-Boigny's 
re-election this week with the usual 
huge majority does not mean all is 
plain sailing in the Ivory Coast. Despite 
an average growth rate of 8 per cent 
a vear since 1961 and a positive balance 
of trade for more than 20 years, there 
is still grinding poverty among much of 
the population, in spite of its being 
regarded as one of the more prosperous 
and stable of African countries. Most of 
the technical work and running of the 
ministries is carried out by the French ; 
most of the trading by Lebanese, 
Nigerians, Malians and Dahoineyans ; 
and most of the manual work by the 
million or so Upper Voltans. There is 
not too much left for the local people, 
and they show little inclination to do 
it anyway, the more wealthy having 
acquired their marked taste for high 
living from the French. 

The president is likely soon to give 
in to pressure for change by announcing 
a far-reaching government reshuffle. 
Much will then depend on the new 
ministers' attitude to Africanisation, 
towards which some gestures will have 
to he made. The country could cer¬ 
tainly be a little tougher with foreign 
investors without losing them (present 
regulations are extremely loose), 
although the French interests believe, 
perhaps rightly, that Africanisation 
leads to expropriation. 

the same time some sympathetic 



N6, Mr McNamara , we have no bananas 


noises are being made to South Africa, 
largely on French advice. Following 
the example of Malawi and Madagas¬ 
car, the Ivory Coast would not refuse 
South African investment. Already 
trade is expanding with South 
Africa, and there are attempts to find 
new markets in Rhodesia, Angola, and 
Mozambique. In deference to African 
unity resolutions, details are not 
officially published, but some . of the 
Frenchmen who own the timber enter¬ 
prises in the Ivory Coast are less 
discreet. 

Oil troubles _ 

Now it's India 

New Delhi 

A running battle between the Indian 
government and the three international 
oil majors operating in India has taken 
a new turn. Esso, which owns a 2.5 
million ton refinery in Bombay, has 
offered to sell majority control to the 
government in a bid to bypass curbs 
imposed by New Delhi. Two others, 
Burmah Shell and Caltex, are expected 
to follow suit. What they want is an 
extension of the present arrangements 
(expiring in the mid-1970s) for 
importing crude from sources of their 
own choice, plus permission to expand 
their refinery capacity as well as their 
marketing network. The throughput of 
the three majors combined has remained 
pegged at 8 million tons for some years 
under a policy for reserving the rest 
of the market—almost another 12 
million tons — for the state-owned 
Indian Oil Company. Indian Oil is 
building new capacity to cater for the 
expansion in demand, so the majors can 
only see their market share declining. 

The gpvernment’s quarrel with the 


majors hinges mainly on the source 
and price of crude. Under present 
agreements, New Delhi has no say at 
all dn where their dil actually comes 
from. Foreign exchange allocations are 
the government’s only weapon. By 
threatening to ration the foreign 
exchange, the government has invari¬ 
ably succeeded in getting companies 
to lower prices—from $1.34 to $1.28 a 
barrel in the latest deduction negoti¬ 
ated early this year. With Iran and 
the other Persian Gulf producers 
turning up the heat (most of the crude 
used in this part of the world comes 
from the Persian Gulf) the oil com¬ 
panies are desperately anxious to 
reverse the downward trend of their 
own prices Two have already asked for 
$1.35 a barrel but the chances of per¬ 
suading New Delhi are slim. 

Oil companies can, of course, insist 
on their rights under the present agree¬ 
ment, but the danger is that this might 
invite retaliation. New Delhi may, for 
instance, argue that freedom to import 
from their own sources should be res¬ 
tricted by a form of licensing to some¬ 
thing like half their present needs. The 
idea of New Delhi saying where the 
other half of the crude shall come from 
alarms the companies. India is a 
partner in an offshore oil concession in 
southern Iran and has been trying 
unsuccessfully to get the companies to 
buy its share of oil. 

The outcome will depend very 
largely on how New Delhi fares with 
those other companies who are proving 
most unco-operative partners in state- 
owned refineries. Both American and 
Iranian partners in Indian Oil’s Madras 
refinery have flatly refused to 
make any reduction in the price of the 
Darius crude which, under a long-term 
contract, the refinery has to take. This 
gives the majors operating in the 
private sector a chance to plead unfair 
discrimination. But even if they 
succeed temporarily in holding off 
further pressure for cuts, they can at 
best only just hang on to the current 
profit margins on their Indian opera¬ 
tions. This is a discouraging prospect, 
hence probably the interest in repatria¬ 
ting a part of the capital by making 
over their majority holdings to the 
government. 

The difficulties of the oil companies 
are viewed by most Indian and foreign 
investors as peculiar to the oil business. 
Repercussions elsewhere are therefore 
unlikely. But there is, in any case, little 
interest in investing in India just now ; 
even some domestic, entrepreneurs 
seem to be marking time until the 
political picture becomes dearer. 
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‘Book of theYear 


JAPAN'S 


most reliable 


YOU NEED 


COMPLETE 


EXPERT 

BANKING SERVICE: 
1 Z- THE KIND 

YOU GET FROM 

SANWA BANK 

Head Office- Fushimi machi, Higashi-ku, Osaka 

Cable Add: SANWABANK OSAKA 

Tokyo Office 1-11, Hitotsubashi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 

Cable Add: SANWABANK TOKYO 

London Branch 31-45, Gresham Street, London E.C.2 

Hong Kong Branch: 20, Des Voeux Road, Hong Kong 

New York Agency: 1 Chase Manhattan Plaza, New York 

San Francisco Branch: 465 California Street, San Francisco 

Frankfurt Representative Office 1 6000 Frankfurt/Main, Goethe Strasse 22 

Sydney Representative Office: Australia Square. Sydney 



The moat Informative and aenelbly 
planned Diary In the World. 

Now restyled in practically every 
detail to keep it as far ahead in 1971 
as it has always been. 

Eighty pages of valuable facts and 
figures specially distilled from inter¬ 
national research surveys and 
official statistical analyses covering 
public affairs, commerce, industry 
and the professions-a perfect refer¬ 
ence book. 

Forty pages of maps of the world. 
Individual plans of important city 
centres-an Ideal guide for the inter¬ 
national businessman. 

A delightfully practical diary sec¬ 
tion which, like the rest of the book, 
lies open flat on the desk; lays out 
the day clearly in the context of the 
week; contains a thirteenth month 
(January of the following year) to 
assist in forward planmng-an indis¬ 
pensable aid to the efficient ordering 
of a busy life. 

Handsomely bound in rich red 
leather, with title embossed in real 
gold, this diary is a pleasure to 
possess, a pleasure to keep as a 
personal record - a source of pride. 
Price: United Kingdom (including 
postage and purchase tax) £3.18.0. 
Overseas (incl. postage by surface 
mail) £3.10.0 (U.3. $8.40). Gold em¬ 
bossing of initials (5/-) or names 
(10/-) extra. 

A special American Edition of the 
Diary is also available (U.S. $12 fncl. 
initials and postage by surface 
mail). 

The Economist Pocket Diary 

This is the perfect companion to 
the Desk Diary; it follows the day-to- 
day layout of the Desk Diary to make 
accurate entry transfer easy. Tear- 
out slips and blank paper offer a 
flexibility usually neglected in ordin¬ 
ary pocket diaries. 

The editorial content is confined 
to an essential three-year calendar. 


a table of public holidays throughout 
the world and international clock 
times-an invaluable companion for 
the traveller. 

The cover of the Pocket Diary is 
in the same luxurious red leather as 
the Desk Diary, specially stressed 
and finished with gilt metal corners 
to keep its appearance the whole 
year through. The pages of this slim 
diary, designed to fit conveniently 
into the breast pocket, are edged 
with gold to add a final note of dis¬ 
tinction. Price: United Kingdom 
(incl. purchase tax and postage by 
surface mail) £1.10.0. 

Overseas (incl. postage by surface 
mail) £1.10.0 (U.S $3.60). Gold 
embossing of initials (5/-) or names 
(10/-) extra. 

The Economist Desk and Pocket 
Diaries are perfect Christmas gifts. 
We will be happy to parcel and des¬ 
patch them to your friends, m any 
part of the world. 

Please apply for order forms to:- 
The Economist, Diary Division, 25 
St. James's Street, London, SWl 
Telephoned -930 5155, Telex 24344. 
Personal shoppers can buy The 
Economist Diary at The Economist 
Shop in London on the corner of 
Ryder St. and St. James's SWl. 
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All of thise Banda have been sold. Thit announcement appears at a matter of record only. 1 

$20,000,000 

Comalco Investments Europe S.A. 

9 V 2 % Collateral Trust Bonds Due 1985 

As more fully set forth in the prospectus, there will be an unconditional indirect obligation to provide 
the funds necessary to pay the principal of, premium, if any, and interest on, the Bonds by 

Comalco Limited 

Principal , premium, if any, and interest payable in United States dollars in New York City or tn certain European 
countries without deduction far or on account of Luxembourg, New Zealand of Australian withholding taxes, 
all as set forth in+the prospectus, interest payable annually on November 1, commencing in 1911. 
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BUSINESS Investment 


Letting joys be unconfined 


New York 



Investors in American stocks in the past 
week explosively applauded what has 
emerged as the latest model of the 
Nixon Administration’s double-barrelled 
“ game plan ” to revive the flagging 
economy. In eight consecutive trading 
sessions the Dow Jones industrial aver¬ 
age soared nearly 50 points on increas¬ 
ingly heavy volume. On Wednesday 
it closed at 802.64, up 8.35 for the day 
—and the turnover was nearly 18 mn 
shares. Most of the market’s cheering 
seemed reserved for the Administra¬ 
tion’s apparent success in prevailing on 
the Federal Reserve to make credit 
increasingly more plentiful and less 
expensive. In its turn the White Hottse 
has almost certainly had to promise the 
Fed that it will make an effort to hold 
the price-wage line by lecturing indus¬ 
try and labour to keep the lid on 
whenever either tries to take it off. 

Two major developments have con¬ 
firmed this scenario in the past few 
days. One was Monday’s further 0.25'% 
cut to 5!% in the discount rate the 
Fed charges on loans to member 
banks ; the other the Administration’s 
issuance of an “ inflation alert ” on 


Tuesday, criticising recent price 
increases in several industries, including 
motor cars, fuel and copper. The 
Administration was also critical of 
the recent wage settlement between the 
United Auto Workers and General 
Motors and warned of inflation in rail¬ 
road wages. 

For investors this turn towards an 
apparently more aggressive easy money 
policy, coupled with the new emphasis 
on jawboning to contain inflation, 
seemed to promise the best of all 
worlds : higher stock price trends, stem¬ 
ming from both easier market credit 
and the likelihood of improved profit¬ 
ability of corporations from lower 
borrowing costs ; with the implied 
assurance that the Administration will 
refrain from acting to check inflation by 

Profit track record of the newcomers 


disrupting stock market activity as it 
did so vigorously this past year. 

With the market’s path thus seem¬ 
ingly cleared of obstacles, institutional 
investors were conspicuous by their 
return to buying activity. In the first 
three days of this week upwards of 
55 mn shares changed hands on the 
New York exchange, reflecting a re¬ 
surgence in large block transactions— 
this was a sharp increase from the daily 
average of 10 mn shares traded during 
most of 1970. Motors, oils and interest- 
sensitive issues (notably savings and loan 
stocks) were among those especially 
favoured. 

London market 

Support 

The Pilkington Brothers’ success may 
encourage more newcomers to join 
London’s new issues queue. Five defi- 
nites were there already and Thursday 
brought a firm decision from H. P. 
Bulmer which is looking for £2.4 mn 
by the offer of 3.5 mn shares at 
13s 6d, an historical earnings multiple 
of 13. But if these all succeed—which 
can certainly not be taken for granted 
—it is only very indirectly going to be 
attributable to the fact that Pilkington 
pulled in 2.8 times the £9.7 mn its 
shareholders were wanting, or even 
that dealings started at a small pre¬ 
mium on the 34s issue price. 

Pilkington merely confirmed what 
the market already knew, namely that 
while the successful speculation has 
been largely on the down side, the 
institutions have not been running 
scared as regards the investment of 
their incoming funds. On the contrary 
they have again, as in June, regarded 
the 315-325 range of the Financial 
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Times industrial ordinary index as 
signalling bargain prices of the blue 
chips, to the ranks of which Pilkington 
automatically belongs by virtue of the 
quality and spread of its earnings (iit 
gets marks, for instance, for depreciat¬ 
ing at replacement cost). 

After dipping to a new post-election 
low of 319.9 on Monday, the index 
recovered to 328.4 by Thursday’s close. 
For this the main reason was the 
strength of Wall Street. It has been 
much remarked that the two markets 
have moved in opposite directions for 
several weeks, but the history of the 
popular indices suggests that this diver¬ 
gence is most unlikely to persist for 
any length of time. 

Breweries _ 

Roll on. Red 
Barrel 

The stock market’s attitude to the 
breweries is the quizzical one of a hill¬ 
billy who would like to stay and slake 
his thirst, but has the uneasy feeling 
that some kind of shooting match is 
liable to break out in the saloon. The 
attraction is obvious enough. Whatever 
the Government may hope about the 
short- or long-term effects of unfettered 
competition, the investment industry 
is confident that, given freedom to 
practise price discrimination and gener¬ 
ally do as they please, several of the 
brewers would have no difficulty about 
bumping up their profits significantly. 
Xo danger is foreseen that the Govern¬ 
ment will break up the tied-house sys¬ 
tem and/or allow unrestricted entry 
into the trade. And on Thursday the 
Home Secretary, Mr MaudKng, was 
hinting at greater flexibility in licensing 
hours. 

The combination of imperfect com¬ 
petition and an assumed rigidity of 
demand for brewers’ products (mean¬ 
ing that sales revenue always expands 
when prices are raised), in conjunction 
with the present Government’s distaste 
for price controls, have meant a 16% 
increase in the Financial Times - 
Actuaries index of brewery shares since 
the general election. But the broader 
context is that this index is still well 
below its peak for the year. The big 
two, Allied and Bass Charrington, 
should prove to have made more pro¬ 
gress in profit terms when the figures 
are released in the next week or so, but 
in market terms they have on balance 
done almost nothing since January, 
which was when share prices had been 
for the beer price hikes con- 
Ifceded ouider the last government in 
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November, 1969. Both stocks were then 
in the 17s-17s 6d range. This week 
Allied is 18s 6d and Bass Charrington is 
19s 3d, despite 'the fact that beer prices, 
particularly in pubs, have just been 
raised again by 2d a pint. 

The inference may be that the stock 
exchange refuses to bank on the non- 
recurrence of an official prices and 
incomes policy. Or it may just be that 
it thinks the present climate favours the 
lesser giants, relatively anyway, possibly 
because they are expected to be quicker 
off the mark or believing that the 
element of price flexibility gives them 
an opportunity to challenge the leaders 
they did not have before. In fact the 
big two still enjoy the top ratings, with 
historical earnings multiples of between 
i6£ and i8£. But most of the post¬ 
election action has been provided bv 
Courage (up 30% to 18s 6d) and more 
recently Watney Mann, with a 25% 
gain to 20s. Trade estimates quoted by 
brokers Hichens, Harrison & Co still 
make Courage the smallest by volume 
of the seven major British (including 
Irish) brewers, even after the absorp¬ 
tion of Smith’s Tadcaster. But the 
management is well regarded, for 
instance for pulling off such deals as 
this week’s pub swap with the much 
smaller Truman Hanbury Buxton, 
Courage taking the latter’s midland and 
northern trade in the hope of benefits 
for its regional profitability. 

Watney Mann is also being tipped 
for energetic management, but against 
a background of rather disappointing 
results up to the halfway figures last 
June. The share price movements have 
been distinctly - erratic for several 
years, but no doubt, if the market gets 
the improvement it has been expect¬ 
ing later this month, there is scope for 
a continuation of the present upswing. 
The historical p/e of 14^ at 20s, com¬ 
paring with the industry average of 
16 or so, confirms that as much as does 
the chart. 
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Eurodollars 

Two's company, 
three's a market? 

The discount houses lhave been forced 
by the Bank of England to tread a 
cautious path into Euro-. Last June, 
bankers J. Henry Schroder Wagg 
launched Eurocommercial paper, 
promissory notes issued by an indus¬ 
trial company but (unlike commercial 
bills) not tied to a specific transaction 
or countersigned by an accepting 
house. The investor takes the full risk, 
and therefore demands a premium 
over Eurodollar rates. The borrower 
has a flexible borrowing instrument 
which is, in Schroder’s case, in fact 
approved by the American Office of 
Direct Foreign Investment as being a 
long-term one. So far three companies 
have issued them to a total of $15 mn. 
The Bank of England has now, after 
initial discouragement, given two dis¬ 
count houses, Allen Harvey and Ross, 
and Alexanders, permission to deal in 
the paper. 

To develop the new market, Allen 
Harvey has formed a partnership with 
the American investment bank, 
Lehman Brothers. Lehman will, pre¬ 
sumably, introduce the triple A rated 
clients requiring credit, and Allen 
Harvey will find the buyers for the 
paper. The mechanics are that the 
partnership finances the purchase of 
the promissory notes (for which Euro¬ 
dollar borrowing permission had to be 
sought from the Bank of England) and 
then places at around }% a hove current 
Eurodollar rates. The novelty is that a 
discount house will, for the first time, 
be carrying industrial risks (on the 
paper 'it is left with). That is why the 
clients have to be triple A. Allen 
Harvey reckons that only a dozen 
companies qualify—which means that 
the potential size of this particular 
market is only in the $joo mn-$2oo mn 
range. 

National and Commercial _ 

David's progress 

In Scotland, National and Commercial 
(the two year old merger of the Royal 
Bank of Scotland with National Com¬ 
mercial Bank of Scotland) has over 
half the banking market. South of 
the border Williams & Glyn’s (the 
result of putting the English subsidia¬ 
ries together) has between 2% and 
3 V Up north, there is the prospect 
of rationalisation benefits : by the end 
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Profits. You can 
cut money into 
Mew Zealand but 
can you take it out? 

Tax. Are you liable 
for U.K. tax? 

New Zealand tax? 
Or both? 


Joint ventures. 

J5 .it better to go it 
atone? Or go into 
partnership? 

Markets. Is there 
one for your 
product? Is there 
any competition 
for your product? 
Are you better off 
out of it? 


The pitfalls of the New Zealand Market 
And how to avoid them. 


Marketing a product in any country has its 
problems and New Zealand is no exception. 

And that prompts us to suggest that when you 
begin to consider it, you should see us at ANZ Bank. 

We have specialised departments in London to 
help businessmen do business with New Zealand. 
And just as important, do well at it. 

Before anything else, we can undertake 
economic surveys on your behalf to tell you if your 
product will find a market. And if there is one, 
whether you'll meet any competition 

If you decide to go ahead, we'll help you decide 
if you should set up on your own. Or if a partnership 
might be a better idea. 

At the same time, we'll let you know the exchange 
control regulations you'll have to comply with. We'll 
check up on trade agreements. And tell you about the 


position of profits earned in New Zealand. 

Meanwhile, our taxation department will tell you 
if you'll have to pay New Zealand tax, British tax, or 
some combination of the two. 

We’ll furnish you with letters of introduction. 

If you've decided to plump for a partner, we'll do our 
best to put you in touch with some likely candidates. 

If you're going out to live, we'll even give you the 
names of estate agents. And tell them to expect you. 
Anything to help. 

But why will we go to all thlstrouble for you? 

Quite simple, really. If we can help you get a 
foothold in New Zealand you'll probably^give us 
your account. 

So there you are. If you'rethinking of doing 
business with New Zealand tomorrow, get in touch ' 
with ANZ Bank today. ? 


ill 


Bank 


Australia «nd New Zealand Banking Gvgup Limited. 
Incorporating A.N.Z. Bank and E.S. 4 A. Bank. ■ 

T1 Cornhtll; London, EC3V 3PR. Tel: 01-828 7M1v 
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Mr.Amold Carr-Encouraging start 
for better things to come' 


At the annual general meeting of Thos. 
W. Ward Ltd., held m Sheffield on 27th 
November 1970. Mr Arnold Carr. Chair¬ 
man and Joint Managing Director, in the 
course of his review, said 

It is pleasing to report a Group profit 
of £3.38 million, an increase of £542,000 
over the previous year and approximately 
£200,000 more than any figure previously 
recorded This enables the Directors to 
recommend a small increase to the 
Ordinary shareholders 

YEAR'S ACTIVITIES 

After a somewhat lean period your 
Cement interests have had the benefit of 
more realistic selling prices which, coupled 
with the increased capacity provided at 
considerable cost in 1967, has resulted in 
a substantial increase in profit. Similarly 
our extensive interests in the Iron and 
Steel Industry have shown satisfactory 
increases in profit. 

We have had improved profits from 
various activities under the general 
heading of Merchanting, operating in fields 
where the Group interests are not large, 
but nevertheless they comprise some very 
efficient units, which in certain instances 



have shown an upward swing against the 
general trend of the particular industry 
in which they are engaged. 

The experience of our Engineering 
interests has been patchy. In some fields 
we have done quite well, in others mod¬ 
erately. Unfortunately, labour disputes 
interrupted production at two of our 
Engineering factories and although the 
results are not entirely unsatisfactory they 
could have been much better. 

I regard the increase in Group Profit 
as an encouraging start for better things 
to come, but will not be satisfied until 
I can see the Group as a whole earning 
a more acceptable return on capital 
employed. To achieve this we are con¬ 
centrating on those sections where the 
return is sub-normal and where the 
attainment of a more reasonable return 
would have a marked effect on Group 
Profits. 

The acquisition of C. Evans & Sons 
Ltd., extends the scope of the Iron and 
Steel Division. The indications for the 
coming year encourage me to believe 
this addition will prove to be useful and 
profitable. 

FINANCE 

The operations of the Group have 
expanded considerably over the past few 
years during which period we have 
financed nearly £11 million in re-equip¬ 
ment of plant and buildings, in addition 


to the considerable increase in working 
capital. Temporary borrowings are 
covered satisfactorily in the short 
term but m due course it may be 
necessary to fund part of such borrowings 
on a more permanent basis. 

EXPORTS 

Direct exports of the Group from the 
United Kingdom totalled £8,097,000 com¬ 
pared with £6,449,000 in the previous 
year 

PROSPECTS FOR 1971 * 

With the inclusion of a full year’s profits 
from C. Evans & Sons Ltd., and indica¬ 
tions of a continuance of a high level of 
activity in our traditional interests, the 
profit for the Group operations in the 
Iron and Steel Industry should show a 
further increase over last year. 

The indications for the Cement interests 
are that deliveries will continue at a high 
level, so that with the benefit of price 
increases for a full year, despite increasing 
costs, a further increase in profit should 
be possible 

Providing that production is not inter¬ 
rupted by labour disputes and there is 
an improvement in supplier performance 
the overall results from the Engineering 
interests should show a satisfactory 
increase in profits 


SALIENT FIGURES 

FOR THE 

LAST 5 

YEARS 



1970 

1969 

1968 

1967 

1966 



(to nearest £000) 


Group Turnover 

68,643 

62,219 

56,840 

55.593 

55,984 

Group Profit before Tax 

3,380 

2,839 

3,123 

3,187 

2,953 

Group Profit after Tax 

2,050 

1,706 

1,951 

2.109 

1,961 

Group Profit relating to 
Thos. W. Ward Ltd. 

1,870 

1.540 

1,773 

1,897 

1,750 

Dividends paid 

1,225 

1,110 

1.101 

1,018 

749 

% Profit distributed 

65.51 

72.08 

62.10 

53.67 

42.81 

% Profit retained 

34.49 

27.92 

37.90 

46.33 

57.19 

Mr. Arnold Carr. Chairman and Managing Director 





Thos W. Ward Ltd, Head Office: Albion Works, Sheffield 
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of the year, the number of branches 
will already have been slimmed by 
about 10%. Down south, there is what 
seems to be a highly efficient, and 
what is more, imaginative, “little” 
(£541 mn deposits) bank aiming to. 
offer industrial customers a complete 
range of services from the cradle to die 
market, and beyond. And to attract the 
consumer it has already launched a 
distinctive savings incentive scheme: a 
bonus of holiday spending vouchers for 
regular .monthly savers. 

The accounts show a £20 mn sale 
of gilt-edged at a loss of ££ mn, which 
is absorbed into the profit and loss 
account over the following four years, 
and other investments of £6 mn, part 
of the switch into advances, up £90 
mn. This more profitable use of 
deposits, together with higher effi¬ 
ciency, has brought the pre-tax profit 
up 8.9% to the £20 mn mark, of which 
£11.6 mn has come through to 
earnings (a third as much as the big¬ 
gest of its big brothers, National West¬ 
minster), which is fair going in a year 
when average Bank rate was 7.48% 
compared with 7.59% and in which 
salary costs were 16% up (salaries 
absoifo 42% of income). 

To mark the new go-getting image, 
the dividend has been raised by a tidy 
16% to nearly ud (giving a dividend 
yield of 5.1%, compared with the 
banks' average of 4.8%), covered 2.28 
times by earnings, giving an 84 p/e at 
17s 6d. 

Investment trusts . 

Hoisting the flag 

A number of investment trust 
managers dislike the thought that 
Slater Walker will gain a strong posi¬ 
tion in their branch of the business if 
its subsidiary Flag Investment succeeds 
in taking over the Aberdeen, Edin¬ 
burgh and London Trust The distinc¬ 
tion between the two is simple ; AELT 
is traditional, a member of the 
establishment, Flag is neither. None 
the less, Flag is bidding 905 of equity 
plus loan stock of 125s nominal value 
for every ten AELT shares. This pro¬ 
mises to give AELT shareholders both 
a higher running income and ‘ a fair 
chance of capital appreciation. 

But it is not the terms of the bid 
which upset most Conservative trust 
managers ; it is Slater Walker’s' poss¬ 
ible intentions. In short they are ctying 
rape because they feel Slater Walker 
can see in AELT a nice way of buying 
£6.5 mn cash with paper, and that it 
may be only the first of such excursions. 
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Slater Walker, on the other hand, 
talks about the logical extension from 
unit trusts, private portfolios and pen¬ 
sion funds, and feels that since it 
established a good record with those it 
will soon build itself a good one in 
investment trusts. It does not deny that, 
through Flag, it probably would not 
stop at AELT, but continue to take 
over smaller trusts with poor manage¬ 
ment records. 

In a hundred years of trusts there 
are perhaps no more than five excep¬ 
tions to the rule that contested bids 
do not succeed. Flag was one of them. 
Should Flag itself win now it will be a 
£10 mn-plus vehicle with 50% gearing 
and good prospects for further growth. 
And it would no doubt go a long way 
towards eliminating, permanently, the 
live-and-let-live philosophy of the 
investment trust movement. 

Offshore funds 

Jerome alone 

Mr Jerome Hoffman, founder of Inter¬ 
national Investors Group, liked to boast 
that his was one of the fastest growing 
investment companies in the world. 
Ever since he sacked most of his London 
headquarters staff and moved to Rome 
at the start of November, about all 
that has grown is the mystery that sur¬ 
rounds both him and IIG. He has, 
however, remained one of the world’s 
faster moving individuals. At the 
moment, apparently, not even his 
former colleagues, not to mention his 
London creditors, can be sure where 
he is. Their guesses range from Brazil, 
to Greece, to Zurich. All they know is 
they cannot reach him in Rome any 
more. 

Until someone finds him, no one will 
know when investors wanting to bale 
out of the IIG offshore fund, Real 
Estate Fund of America, will get their 
money back. A number of the London 
ex-employees claim to have been treated 
shabbily too; they say redundancy 
cheques paid them have been bounced 
by the Investment Bank in Zurich, on 
which they were drawn. Similarly, fas 
a legal notice in The Times showed, 
an IIG creditor has filed a petition for 
the winding up of IIG (London) 
Services, because the Investment Bank 
also refused to pay a cheque for £4,000 
given it by IIG. 

The Investment Bank is not an 
integral part of the IIG structure. It 
appears that IIG made only a down 
payment, of $250,000, on the bank last 
May, and had six monthr to make 
the r ema i n i ng payment of ^i ^S ™ 1 - 
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Hoffman: out for tha count? 


In October Mr Hoffman is believed 
to have asked for another month and 
to have got it. But last month he had 
apparently run out of time and money. 

Here the mystery deepens. Had the 
Investment Bank had Ref a money on 
deposit, it could have been as much 
as $5.5 mn, the 30% liquidity reserve 
the fund had undertaken to maintain. 
Mr Hoffman was thought to have felt 
the money could be put to lucrative 
use buying banks around the world, but 
so far as is known none was actually 
bought. One way and another it may 
be some time before Refa investors 
discover what their assets, liquid and 
otherwise, are worth. 

On Mr Hoffman’s behalf, there is 
a man in the Rome office who insists 
that Mr Hoffman is in Rome, but has 
been tied up these past five days. There 
is a small, forlorn group of men wind¬ 
ing up the London operation who say 
that only Mr Hoffman knows what is 
happening now. And there are thous¬ 
ands of investors from, as Mr Hoffman 
liked to say, Nairobi to the Amazon 
basin, who would like to know what is 
going on. 

Retirement annuity bonds _ 

14 per cent 

There are not many ways a standard 
rate taxpayer can get a guaranteed 
return of 14% to 14$%, after grossing 
up, on a lump sum investment. One of 
them is the retirement annuity bond 
now being advertised, in several news¬ 
papers. Inis is the same sort of return 
as is offered by the recent crop of 
building society life assurance policies. 
But the retirement annuity bond has 
three important difference. One is that 
it is for a lump sum investment (not a 
regular annual premium). Secondly 
thete is no life assurance tax relief 
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involved. Thirdly the bondholder 
(when his bond matures) may choose 
either to take tax-free cash or an 
annuity for the rest of hi* life on terms 
laid down at the outset. As usual with 
annuities, part of the annual payment 
is then treated as a return of capital 
and only the other part bears tax in 
his hands. When he buys his bond he 
must then ‘specify the maturity date, 
but within certain limits may choose 
any number of years of life he likes. 

Too good to be true ? No. It is made 
possible by the inner mysteries of the 
system of taxing life assurance offices. 
For tax purposes a life office’s income 
and outgo are separated into three 
categories : ordinary life funds, pension 
funds, and annuity funds. The ordinary 
life funds bear tax at the special rate 
of 7s 6d. The pension funds are tax 
free, under the special tax rules for all 
pension funds. The annuity funds have 
special treatment of their own. But one 
unexpected effect is that, within certain 
limits, an office can sometimes step up 
its annuity fund income without bear¬ 
ing extra tax. Roughly speaking, it 
needs to ensure that the investment 
income from its annuity funds is kept 
below what it is paying out in the form 
of annuities. So when it has a margin, 
it can do what several life offices are 
now doing. It can issue small batches 
of annuity bonds. The immediate 
effect then is to swell the annuity fund 
income. Only later will the annuity out¬ 
payments increase. Meanwhile the 
extra income is virtually tax free in the 
life office’s hands. This enables it to 
offer the bondholder a high effective 
tax-free income (which of course he 
cannot touch meanwhile). When his 
bond matures he starts getting his 
annuity. Or, and this is the attraction, 
he can opt for cash. 

There are two catches. One is that 
surtax is not escaped altogether, if he 
takes cash. The income is divided by 
the number of years he has held the 
bond. It is then charged to surtax at 
his maiginal rate, and the tax is then 
multiplied up by the number of years. 
If, that year, he happens not to be in 
the surtax bracket, then so much the 
better for him. No tax. The other catch 
is that the offices are putting limits on 
the ages and years for which the bond 
may be taken out. A common one is 
that the bondholder must be over 35, 
the bond must mature after he reaches 
the age of 50, and bonds may not be 
taken for less than five years. 

If it could.be certain that everybody 
would take the cash option, the life 
office woul d have no problem. It could 
just buy*"Itqjks of the right 
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length to match the maturing bonds. 
But because some bondholders will 
choose the annuity instead, and 
because the office must guarantee the 
annuity terms (as well as the cash 
option), the age stipulations are 
necessary, although some offices are 
clearly being more adventurous than 
others. Fortunately for the Inland 
Revenue there is little danger that 
retirement annuity bonds will ever be 
a serious loss of tax revenue. Each office 
has only a limited scope for issuing 
bonds. But for this reason the sharp- 
eyed investor would be wise to take a 
few—non-realisable though they are— 
while they are on offer. 

IrUernaiional Harvester _ 

Over the bumps ? 

New York 

International Harvester, the big 
American equipment maker, is making 
renewed headway simultaneously in 
each of its three major markets—motor 
trucks, fami. equipment and construc¬ 
tion gear. Trucks account for nearly 
50% of group sales, farm machinery 
30% and construction equipment 13 %. 
The year just completed (to 
October 31st) was a bumpy one. Despite 
increased shipments, per share earnings 
fell from $2.30 to the $i. 8 o -$2 range, 
mainly because of heavier interest costs. 
But in the current year the company 
will have several things going for it, 
including a more aggressive approach 
to its product range, the specialisation 
of which is illustrated by a sharp cut¬ 
back in employment, reduced from a 
high of 114,500 a few years ago to an 
estimated 99,000 at the close of the 
financial year, and the closing of a 
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The money in muck 


number of inefficient plants with pro¬ 
duction being switched elsewhere. 

Earnings are also expected to benefit 
from the absence of both the operating 
loss of the Chicago tractor works (cur¬ 
rently being closed) and start-up costs 
on a new line of tractors in Britain, 
coupled with lower interest costs 
resulting from -major stock reductions 
and lower interest rates generally. Some 
analysts believe the combination of 
more vigorous cost control and bolder 
marketing could widen pre-tax margins 
from the unusually narrow 3% of this 
past year to the approximately 6% 
that prevailed through most of the 
1960s. This would be on an expected 
10% improvement in sales. In particu¬ 
lar, it is expected that International 
Harvester will benefit in 1971 from 
significant upturns in the heavy truck 
and construction equipment markets 
accompanying the expected economic 
upturn. A related factor is that because 
of high labour costs which trucking 
opeiatoi'5 incur for major overhauls, 
the tendency, has been to replace units 
with greater frequency. This is expected 
to stiffen sales next year. 


Key indicators: world bourses 


Stock price indices Percentage change on 


London 

Steadying at 
earlier resistance 


Dec 

2 

1970 

high low 

one 

week 

one 

month 

one 

year 

record 

high 

London 

325.0 

423.4 

315.6 

- 0.8 

__ 

8.3 

—16.2 

-37.7 

level. 

New York 802.6 

811.3 

631.1 

+ 3.6 

4 - 

4.1 

+ 1.2 

-19.4 

New York 

France 

73.6 

86.1 

70.6 


_ 

1.7 

- 5.6 

-14.5 

Enthusiastic 

Germany 

96.2 

129.5 

93.5 

+ 2.0 

— 

3.8 

-29.0 

-31.4 

about the new 

Holland 

111.0 

133.8 

108.3 

- 1.9 

-- 

8.9 

- 9.8 

-17.0 

game plan. 

Italy 

59.8 

76.4 

56.7 

— 

+ 

1.0 

-16.6 

-48.7 

Milan 

Canada 

171.2 

185.9 

142.2 

+ 1.6 

+ 

2.1 

- 7.9 

-17.1 

Belgium 

90.4 

92.9 

84.5 

+ 1.2 

— 

1.0 

- 0.3 

-15.8 

Another low. 

Australia 

514.9 

663.5 

474.0 

- 1.6 

— 

3.1 

-13.7 

-22.4 

then a rally. 

Sweden 

247.7 

337.0 

231.1 

+ 0.8 

+ 

6.4 

-22.5 

-34 JO 

after the 

Japan 

149.9 

185.7 

148.8 

- 1.7 

— 

4.5 

-10.1 

-19.3 

shutdown. 










Stock prices end yields ere on pages 109 end 110 


The Economist unit trust indicator December 1, 13720 (November 24, 137.99) 
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If your new 

process line 

needs power 

and control 
systems 

...call in 
Simon 

1 


When you’re building process plant and want it automated, it’s only logical to select a 
contractor with the know-how to do it. Someone who can integrate all the bits and pieces into an 
automated system that’ll really hum. Preferably someone big. Someone who can offer a real contri¬ 
bution when one technology impinges on another ... Someone like Simon, who’s acted as major 
contractor for the big boys right across the board. 


For SHEU« ALCAN, MCI« CMfS, HMSTORMEp and numerous more like them. 


Someone, in ffcct, who’s equally at home with peanuts or polymers, automated warehousing or 
refuse disposal, Someone who can make sense of any technology and tie it all up neatly for you. 
Here’s the addtees to contact: 




WlpofCfiaitand, Telephone: 061-428 3621. 



i A SIMON 
f £NGtN££RING 
« COMPANY 
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Highlights—Third Quarter Report 




Consolidated earnings—before gain on investments 
and extraordinary item—were 930732,000 or 96.20 
per share in the nine months ended September 30. 

This is 90 cents per share less than the 97.10 earned 
in the first three quarters of 1969 and 93.02 higher 
than in the corresponding period of 1968. Due to 
numerous factors, including replacement of inven¬ 
tories following last year's three-month strike in 
Canada, results for the nine-month periods of 1970 
and 1969 are not properly comparable. 

At Sudbury area mines, the main shaft at Lockerby 
reached 3.300 feet, and the production shaft was 
collared. The Blezard shaft and the Fraser shaft have 
been collared and work on their mine surface plants 
has commenced. Site clearing is under way for a new 
deep exploration shaft, the Onex. 

A third smelter furnace commenced operating in 
October and tune~up operations began at the nickel- 
iron refinery. 

Construction at the Mainbridge nickel mine. Mani¬ 
toba. is progressing well towards initial production 


by mid-1971. Exploration activities have been main¬ 
tained at a high level.in many parts of the world. 

In the Dominican Republic, most of the major steel 
and concrete work now has been completed for thp 
power and process plants of the ferronickel project 
of Falconbridge Dominicans. C. por A. Work also is 
well under way on installation of equipment and in 
mine development. Work force is 3.195. 

Falconbridge and Lonrho Limited will* jointly 
develop platinum deposits in the Rustenburg area of 
South Africa. An operating company. Western Rad¬ 
ium Limited, has been established It is owned just 
over 50% by Lonrho. with Falconbridge and The 
Superior Oil Company as approximately equal partici¬ 
pants holding 49%. 

Interim Report for the nine months ended Septem¬ 
ber 30.1970 is available on request from the Secretary. 
Falconbridge Nickel Mines Limited. Seven King 
Street East. Toronto. Canada. 

All dollar amounts are Canadian funds; unless 
otherwise specified. 


FAICONMIDGE 
Toronto Canada 
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METROPOLITAN ESTATE AND 
PROPERTY CORPORATION 


Preliminary Statement of 
Earnings of the Group—1969/70 

A YEAR OF CONSIDERABLE GROWTH 

■ RECORD PROFITS 

Group profits after tax are a record at £5.229 
million against £3.157 million, an increase of 
65%. 

■ INCREASED EARNINGS 

19.2% compared with 14.5% last year. 

■ INCREASED DIVIDENDS 

a total distribution of 17% is proposed, compared 
with 11.8% last year. 

■ PROSPECTS 

with the large volume of reversions and a greater 
annual increase from our investment and develop¬ 
ment programme, shareholders can confidently 
expect an increasing rate of dividend in the 
future. 


Comparative Results 


Gross Revenue . 

Group Profit before tax . 

Group Profit after tax . 

Available for Ordinary Dividend 
Ordinary Dividends . 


Year ended 30th September 
1970 1969 

£ £ 

25,496,000 12,987,000 

9,065,000 5,692,000 

5,229,000 3,157,000 

4,658,000 2,692,000 

17% 11.8% 


The Annual Report and Accounts will be posted to shareholders on 
8th December, 1970. 

Metropolitan Estate and Property Corporation Ltd. 
Brook House, 113 Park Lane, London, Wl. 


1 hr 

1 (onomisi 


Subscription 
j prices 

These subscription prices sis for 
ono year's subscription (62 Issues). 

By surface m«H 

throughout the world £10 (S24.00) 
•Airspeeded --Europe £12 ($21.80) 
Airspeeded—the world 
excluding Europe £1$ ($28.40) 


Reduced 

students' rates 
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STEEL BROTHERS 
HOLDINGS LIMITED 

GROUP INTERIM FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


lifeguard Assurance 
sets a new record 


DIVIDENDS 

The directors at their Board Meeting held on 30th November, 
1970 declared : 

(a) An interim dividend for the year ending 31st December, 
1970 at the rate of 7£? 0 on the issued Ordinary Shares of the 
Company. This dividend will be paid on 31st December, 1970, 
less income tax, to shareholders on the Register at the close 
of business on Monday, 7th December, 1970. This compares 
with an interim dividend paid for 1969 of 5%. 

(b) Dividends on Preference Capital and Interest on Unsecured 
Loan Stock will be paid to 31st December, 1970, less income 
tax, to stockholders on the Registers at the close of business 
on Monday, 7th December, 1970. 


RESULTS 




Actual* 




Year Ended 



31st 


30th 

30th 

December 

Unaudited figures 

June, 

June, 

1969 

>969 

for six months to 

1970 

£ 


£ 

£ 

801,177 

Group Profit (See Note li 

377.904 

285,000 


Profit relating to period 
prior to 1st January, 1970 
in respect of new acquisitions 

101,73a 

_ 

386,748 

Taxation less overspill 

479.636 

«55.»8* 

385,000 
117,000 

4*4.429 

Minority Interests 

394.354 

168,000 

2,630 

91,000 

6,000 

4*1.799 


*33.334 

162,000 

Dividends on Preference and 



183,000 

Preferred Capital 3) 

86,338 

9L500 


Profit attributable to Members 



228,799 

of the Company 

147,016 
(See Note 

70,500 

S) 


NOTES 

(1) Profits are adjusted to exclude exceptional items 
and profits relating to previous years. 

(2) The effect of acquisitions made after 30th June , 
7969 and included tn figures to 30th June , /970 
is estimated as : 


Gross Profit 

£*73.587 

T axation 

£ 97fioa 


£175085 

Minority Interest 

£ 89.670 


£ 86415 


(3) Includes dividends on Preferred Capital up to 30th 
June , tgyo paid to stockholders who assented to the 
Scheme of Arrangement. The amount payable for 
the second half of the year to Preference share¬ 
holders will be £26,062 and to holders of Unsecured 
Loan Stock £88 9 I24. 

Progreu. for the lefoiSi&lfcdf of the year is satisfactory and 
the dirgdton anticipate i^'cdmmending a final dividend of 10% 
making I7i% for the curiretif year. 

By Order of the Board 
J. G. McCulloch, Secretary 


30th November, 1970. 


* The volume of buaineea hat continued to grow in a most 
satiefictory fgshlon *nd the total'net premium income for the 
year to 30th June, 1970 amounted to £7*6 million, an increase 
of more than 20 % over the previous year. 

♦ The figures below illustrate the growth of the Company's 
business sines Its inception:— 


Year to 

Not new turns 

Ordinary long-term 

30th Juno 

assured 

Insurance Fund 


£m 

£m 

1966 

33 

2 5 

1966 

16*2 

9-9 

1967 

240 

139 

1968 

29*0 

19-5 

1969 

294 

21 6 

1970 

378 

234 


* Successful development of our business has owed much to 
our regional organisation and in this connection we have, during 
the year, opened a Scottish Regional Office in Glasgow to 
complement the activities of our other six Regional Offices. 

♦ Lifeguard is progressing along its course smoothly end at 
e highly satisfactory rate. 



Points from Mr. A . C. Grover's statement to shareholders. 


Copies of the Report and Accounts may ba obtained from 

LIFEGUARD ASSURANCE LIMITED 

SWAN COURT. PETERSFIELD. HAMPSHIRE 


EXTRACT FROM BIMA NEWSPAPER REPORT-ATHENS 
The New Cruise Ship JUPITER 

EPIROTIKI LINES 

A new period has started in Greek Tourism in 1971, with 
the inauguration of a new cruise ship the JUPITER, 
according to Anastassiou Potamianos of Epirotiki Lines. 
Epirotiki’s JUPITER will be the most luxurious and biggest 
Greek cruise ship in the Aegean. 

The JUPITER of 10,000 tons gross capacity has 
accommodation for 450 passengers in de luxe cabins, with 
private bathrooms, telephone, radio, cinema and banqueting 
room. The ship also has a swimming pool, three large lounges 
and restaurant for 400 people, available for the entertainment 
and recreation of the passengers. 

The ship Will also be connected by Telex, so that the passengers 
will be able to enjoy continuous contact with their offices. 
There will also be modern and efficient interpreting facilities. 
Anastassiou Potamianos’s Shipping Line, also organises a 
cruise in Africa with the cruise ship APPOLON II, having 
as a starting point the port of Lisbon. The tour of Africa Will 
consist of calls at Casablanca, Las Palmas, Dakar, Monxovia, 
Abidjan, Accra, Luanda, Suakormund, Cape Town, East 
London, Durban, Lourenco Marques, Malagassy, Dar-es- 
Salaaxn, Congo River Cruise. 

Other ships of the same company, JASON and ARGONAUT 
will cruise during the whole winter season in the Carribean 
and the Gulf of Mexico, via San Juan, Montiego Bay, 
Consume!-Tulum, Honduras, Santa Marta etc. 

The ORPHEUS is currently cruising in the Pacific, and the 
remainder of this fleet, the SEMIRAMIS, PEGASUS, 

HERMES tmd ODYSEUS, will cruise in the Greek Islands 
and the Mediterranean. 

Both in terms of the number of cruises currently undertaken, 
and thearcss in which the Epirotiki Lines operate, the 
company must be considered as being amongst. the foremost 
of the world’s shipping lines. 
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EXPORTERS!! 

with our sixteen offices in 

SAUDI ARABIA 


WE ARE WELL PLACED TO ASSIST YOU IN SEEKING 
OUTLETS FOR YOUR GOODS IN THIS 
FAST-GROWING MARKET, FREE OF EXCHANGE 

CONTROLS 

U.K. Exports to Saudi Arabia : 1386 Hij rah Year 1967/68—SR 145.9 million. 1387 
Hijrah Year 1968/69—SR 233.9 million. 

£1 — Saudi Riyals 10.8 approx. 

LONDON CORRESPONDENTS 

Barclays Bank Ltd. Chartered Bank. Chase Manhattan Bank. Irving Trust Company. Lloyds Bank 
Ltd. M anu fa cture Hanover Trust Company. Midland Bank Ltd. National Westminster Bank Ltd. 


RIYAD 
BANK 
LIMITED 

(Incorporated in the 
Kingdom of Saudi Arabia) 

Chairman : H. E. Sheikh Abdullah Bin Adwmn. 



HEAD OFFICE: 
P.O. BOX 1047 
JEDDAH 
(SAUDI ARABIA) 

Telegram* : RIYADBANK 
General Manager : J. A. Court, A.I.B. 


PROGRESSING WITH THE SAUDI ECONOMY 

Aik your Bankers about our services 


APPOINTMENTS 


University of York 

DEPARTMENT OP ECONOMICS AND RELATED STUDIES 
Lectureships in Economics 

Applications are invited tor two Lectureships in Economics in the Depart¬ 
ment of Economics and Related Studies tenable from October 1, 1071. 
An Interest In either economic theory or In development economics would 
be an advantage, but other special Interests would certainly be considered. 

8alary on the scale £1.35S-£3,100, with F88U. 

Six copies of the applications (one only from oversees candidates), 
naming three referees, should be sent by Friday, January 1. 1071. to 
the Registrar. Unlveralty of York, Heilington, York, YOl SDD, from 
whom further particulars may be obtained There are no printed 
application forms. Please quote reference 12/3028. 


University of 
Belfast 

Lectureship in Accounting 
Science 





University of Kent 
at Canterbury 

Faculty of Social Sciences 

Applications are invited,, tor 

with effect from May 1, 1011, 
or as soon as possible there* 
after. Applicants may., be 
qualified in any of the Social 
Sciences, but preference will be 
given to Social Anthropology or 
Modern South East Asian 
History. 

Salary range : £1,365 x £136 

Further particulars and forma 
of application can be obtained 
from Mr J. E. Reilly, Corn¬ 
wallis Building. The Unlveralty. 
Canterbury, Kent. Completed 


Institute of 

Development 

Studies 

UNIVERSITY or SUSSEX 
(BRIGHTON) 

Research Assistant 

Graduate In economics or 
related field, interested in 
development research using 
quantitive methods, is required 
for ten months date collecting 
in rural India (Bihar), and 
three months work on the 
project at IDS. The appoint¬ 
ment, at a salary of £1,330 
p.a., will commence in January 
1971. Application fortes (to be 
returned by December 21ot> 
from Derek Woodroffe, institute 
of Development Studies, Andrew 
Cohen Building. Palmer, 
Brighton. 


City of Salford 

Social Scientist 

A graduate Social Scientist is 
required, with some post- 
qualification experience, perfer- 
ably in the Housing field, as a 
key member of an lntar- 
diadpllnanr group engaged la 
a general Improvement area 
scheme. 

Salary within scale £1,776 to 
£2,MB per annum. 

further particulars /including 
deta'ls of fringe benefits) and 
application forms from the 
Chief Executive and Town 


University of 
Bradford 

MANAGEMENT C ENTR E 

Research in Marketing 

A Fellowship m Social Aspects 
of Fashion Marketing. 

Applications an invited from 
candidates with good social 
science honours degrees with 
research and/or industrial 
experience. 

„ The appointment, tenable 
from Aprils 1671, will be 
made on the scale £1,356 to 

SJaB r (¥SSK.“ ,MI " p,r - 

Further details and applica¬ 
tion forma (returnable not later 
than January 31, 1271) am 
obtainable from the Registrar, 
Post MA/RF/S1/M. University 
of Bradford, Bradford, York¬ 
shire. BD7 IDF. 


New Zealand 

uNnmwrnr OP 

CAN TERBURY . 

CHRISTCHURCH 

Senior Lecturer or 
Lecturer in Journalism 

are Invited for the 
above-mentioned post. Appli¬ 
cants should preferably be 
university graduates and should 
have experience In broadcasting 
or television Journalism. Previous 
experience in training is not 
essential but would be useful. 

The salary scale for Lecturers 
is SNZ4.300 X SNZ300—INZ5.600 

& a, and for Senior Lecturers 
SNZ5.600 x SNZ200— 
INZS.flOO (bar), SNZ6.SOO x 
SNZ200—|NZ7,200 per annum. 

Particulars, including inform¬ 
ation on travel and removal 
allowances, study leave, housing 
and superannuation may be 
obtained from the Association 
of Commonwealth Universities 

* London' WOlH < 0P?° n Bquare ' 

^Applications dose on January 


University of 
Glasgow 

department op social 

AND EOONOIIIO RESEARCH 

Lectureship in 
Quantitative Methods 

Applications an Invited for 
the above post which will be 
tenable fnm October 1, 1671. 
The successful applicant, 


preferably qualified In Applied 
Statistics, Operational Research 
or Economics and Statistics, 
will be expected to contribute 
to the teaching of management 
courses at postgraduate level 

The salary scale is by 
increment In the range £1,355 
to £3,106 per annum and the 
initial salary will be fixed 
according to experience and 
qualifications. 

Applicants should sand eight 
copies of a statement of their 
qualifications and experience, 
with the names of three 
persons to whom nfennes may 
be made, not later than 


December 36, 1670, to the 

Secretary of the University 
Court, University of Olasgow. 
Glasgow, W3, from whom 
further paxtlculan may be 




ROBERT T. HUTCHESON, 
Becmtsry of the 
University Court. 
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APPOINTMENTS 



Chartwiioase 


Required September 1071 manter to tconh ECONOMICS witti Economic 
and CrxuetltuUonal History to all levels, including Scholarship. Accom¬ 
modation available. Apply in writing with full personal particular* to : 
Headmaster, Chartortiocse, O od al m l ng , Surrey. 


Scottish Office 

Economic Assistants 

Applications are Invited from men and women under 30 for two posts 
of Economic Assistant in the Economics and Statistics Unit at ths 
Scottish Office, St Andrew's House. Edinburgh. The Unit Is directed 
by Or Oawn McCrone and is concerned to provide economic and statistical 
adt ice on all nutters involved In the development of the Scottish 
economy The duties of the posts will Include participation In research 
covering a wide field of economic interest. 

$tid!iffcafi6nj 

Candidates must have a degree with first or second class honours, 
ur a degree awarded for postgraduate study or research, in economics 
or a closely related subject 

Salary 

£1.1G2— £ 1,982 


to the Scottish Office Establishment Division, Room 171. St Andrew’s 
House. Edinburgh, EK1 3BX. quoting 8OED/77/70. 

Closing date for receipt of completed application forme is December 

22, 1970 


University or 
Polytechnic 

Accountancy Department 
Heads 

Fryer Whltehlll li Oo. wish to 
recruit a c o nsulta n t to advise 
tham for a period of 16 
to 20 weeks in etch year. 

The assignment will cover the 
design and Implementation of 
a staff training scheme suitable 
for the greatly enlarged firm 
(currently 160 employees). 

It Is envisaged that the scheme 
will cover articled clerks and 
Qualified staff and will operate 
on a year round basis but that 
the consultant will only deal 
with matters on a full time 
baals during normal vacation 
periods. 

Applicants should he chartered 
accountants as well ae having 
academic qualifications and 
should be capable of Justifying 
a reasonably substantial Income. 

Please write to the Senior 
Partner, Warwick House, War- 


DOB 

YDUR 


INODE 


STATISTICS? 


If statistics is part of your degree course, you can 
begin an interesting and influential career as an 
Assistant Statistician (£1287—£2107 in inner 
London). 

The Government Statistical Service collects, 
analyses and interprets information for the nation's 
policy makers. Consequently, it needs not only 
graduates who have a predominantly statistical 
training but also graduates in Economics, Social 
Science, or Mathematics. 

WHAT'S THE JOB LIKE? 

You do not languish in a world of figures. You 
apply your knowledge to economic and social 
questions such as international trade, highways 
planning and population projection. You make use 
of demography, model building and many other 
techniques, including advanced computer applica¬ 
tions. There are opportunities for further study and 
research which will keep you in close contact with 
the universities. 

You can expect to be on the £2945 to £4027 scale 
as a Statistician by your late twenties. All salaries 
currently under review. 

QUALIFICATIONS 

You should have, or expect to have In 1971, a 
degree with first or second class honours in 
Statistics or in a subject involving Statistics, or a 
post-graduate or approved profeseional qualification 
in Statistics. Age normally 20 to 27. 

SHORT TERM CONTRACTS 
s"\ Appointment may be on a permanent 

rj and pensionable basis or on a five 

^ Cm year or shorter contract with FSSU 

W • pension provision. 


Fbsf GfoduateCourses 

Candidates, aged 20—26, and with a real interest in Statistics, who have, or expect 
to have in 1971, a degree with first or secoftd class honours in any subject—not 
necessarily Statistics—may coma into the service initially as Cadet Statisticians. As 
Cadets they will be sponsored on a university post-graduate course in Statistics, while 
receiving a salary of at least £932 p.a. (with all fees paid). 

On successfully completing the course, they will be appointed as Assistant Statisticians 
with a salary to match. 

mjK For further details and an application form, please write to: Civil Service Commission, 
g^pklencon Link. Basingstoke, Hants. Please quote 501/7. 


University of ; 
London 

Readership in Economics 
at The London School 
of Economics and 
Political Science 

The Senate invite application! 
for the Raarierehtpjm Econo¬ 
mics te nable at the T^minn 
School ofEconohucs and Political 
Science. Salary Male £3.020 to 
£4.000 a year plua £100 London 
Allowance. Candidates with an 
interest in Monetary Economics 
particularly welcome, but thoae 
with Interests in Economic 
Policy. International Economics 
or other branches of Applied 
Economics will be considered. 
Applications (ten copies) must 
be received not later than 
January 6, 1971, by the 

Academic Registrar, Univer¬ 
sity of London, 8enate House, 
WC1E 7 HU, from whom 
further particulars may be 
obtained. 



University of 
St Andrews 

Stanley Smith Senior 
Fellowship in 
Political Economy 

AppllcaUoni are Invited for the 
above Fellowship, which la 
tenable In the Department of 
Political Economy of the 
University for five or six yean 
from October l. 1971. Salary for 
five years appointment. £3,480 x 
£126—£2,N0 L tot .. six years 
appointment £1,900 x <125- 
n.606. FSSU. Applications, with 
the names of three referees, 
should be lodged by December 
31, 1970 with the Secretary of 
the University, College Oats, St 
Andrews, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 


University of 
London .. 

leadership in Political 
Sctoncs at Ths London 
School of Economics 
and Political Science 

SS&iMSS 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Deputy Director 
HEALTH ECONOMICS 

Ths Office of Heefch Economics wishes to sppoint e Deputy 
to the Director, to share with him responsibility for the 
continuing programme of OHE research and publications. 
The Office is supported financially by the pharmaceutical 
manufactured. It undertakes economic research on medical 
care and other health related problems, including those of 
the pharmaceutical industry. The results of this research are 
published in a series of occasional papers. These have made 
a significant contribution to the formulation of recent health 
policy in Britain. 

OHfi is a very small organisation. The appointment there¬ 
fore involves direct participation in the research being 
undertaken and in much of the writing. 

Applicants should be aged about 30 and shotfd have a 
good degree in economics or statistics; an ability to write 
clearly and interestingly; experience in economic research; 
an imaginative and orderly mind; and an enthusiasm for 
regular hard work. The post would provide an excellent 
opportunity for either an industrial or academic economist 
wishing to gain wider experience outside his previous 
sphere. Economic journalism or work in a similar research 
organisation would also be an appropriate background. 
Write, giving brief particulars of previous career, to The 
Director, Office of Health Economics, 162 Regent Street, 
London, W1R 6 DD. 


MO TMTO-ZINC CORPORATION 

Econometrician 
or Statistician 

The Economic Planning Department of RTZ, the world-wide 
mining and industrial Group requires a young man or woman 
to work on forecasting and the construction of econo- 
mejfric models of markets in metals and other raw materials. 
Candidates, probably aged 24-30, must have a degree in 
statistics, mathematical economics, econometrics or a 
related discipline. Practical experience of econometric 
models and computers would be an advantage. 

The work is divided between research and the provision of 
general statistical services for the planning function. Present 
research includes the construction of econometric models for 
use in connection with experimental methods of planning 
under uncertainty. 

Total remuneration on starting will be in the range of 
£2000-£3000 depending on experience and qualifications, 
together with excellent life insurance and transferable pen¬ 
sion schemas, both non-contributory, and other significant 
fringe benefits. 

Please write or telephone for application form to: 

Patrick A E, George (ET) 

Group Mention Manager 
Personnel l orvloee Department 
The Rio Tlnto-Zino Corporation Limited 
• St. Jamee'e Square 
London SW1. 

Tel: 01-0302306 

INC MO TIIUO-ZMC CORPOMTIO* Lip 


IK 

UNITED NATIONS 
CONFERENCE ON 
TRADE AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

secretariat has a continuing programme of 
research in shipping economics. It is inter¬ 
ested in hearing from people with a sound 
training in economics who wish to work 
in the field of maritime economics. 

Senior candidates, i.e. those between 
approximately 35 and 45 years of age, must 
have research experience and an under¬ 
standing of shipping or transport econo¬ 
mics in general. Younger candidates should 
have either research experience or a know¬ 
ledge of shipping. Candidates ovei* 55 years 
of age cannot be considered. 

Absolute fluency in English is essential 
and an ability to speak one other working 
language (French, Spanish, Russian) highly 
desirable. 

Salaries and other entitlements are on 
current United Nations scales. The appoint¬ 
ment level of any successful applicant will 
be determined in relation to his qualifica¬ 
tions, age and experience. 

Interested candidates should write to the 
Chief of Personnel, UNCTAD, Palais des 
Nations, CH—1211 Geneva 10, giving full 
particulars. 

i • , .. • m 
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APPOINTMENTS 


PIGS MARKETING GOARD 
(Northern Ireland) 

Applications are invited for the following posts from 
suitably qualified and experienced persons: 

Economist 

Applicants should have a good university degree in economics 
and possess considerable experience in a commercial organisation 
in the field of economics and/or agricultural economics . This 
post will require an ability to develop and co-ordinate field 
and market research projects appropriate to the Board's opera¬ 
tions and will call for a comprehensive knowledge of UK 
and international agricultural production and marketing policies. 
Age preferably under 35 years. 

Salary scale: £1,75442,749. 

Assistant Economist/Statistician 

Applicants should possess a good university degree in 
economics with statistics and have had some experience in 
economic/statistical research work , This post will involve 
responsibility for the surveillance of all‘statistical and economic 
data relating to the Board's work , forecasting , statistical 
analysis of producer and marketing investigations and the 
compiling of reports. 

Salary scale within the range £1,22141,669 with the prospect 
of early advancement to a scale with a maximum of £1,835. 

A contributory superannuation scheme is in operation and 
further particulars of Conditions of Employment will be supplied 
on request. 

Application forms, obtainable from the Secretary of the 
Board, Newforge Lane, Belfast, BT9 5NX, should be returned 
by December 31, 1970._ , 


University of 
London 


Readership in 
Operational Research 
at The London School 
of Economics and 
Political Science 


Th« Senate Invite applications 
tor the Readership in Opera¬ 
tional Research tenable at The 
London School ol Economics 
and Political Science. Salary 
scale £3.020 to £4.000 a year 
plus £100 London Allowance. 
Preference will be given to 
candidates with a training in 
economics or statistics. Applica¬ 
tions (ten copies) must be 
received not later than January 
4, 1071 by the Academic 

Registrar, University of London. 
Senate House, London, WC1E 
7HU, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 


Trinity and 

All Saints’ Colleges 

of Education 

HORSFORTH, NR. LEEDS 

Head of Geographical 
Studies 

Applications are Invited from 
good honours graduates, with 
experience in Education, lor the 
post of Head of Oeographlcal 
Studies in these Colleges, to 
take effect from August 1st, or 
September 1st, 1971. 

Salary in accordance with the 
Pelham Scale. > 


For further announcements 
see pages 5, 101 to 107 


Further particulars and appli¬ 
cation forms may be obtained 
from the Clerk to the 
Collegium, Trinity and All 
Saints' Colleges, Horsforth, 
Leeds, LS1B 6HD. to whom 
they should be returned not 
later than January 4, 1971. 


University of 
Dar-es-Salaam 

TANZANIA 


Application s are invited for the poet 
Of (a) PROFESSOR or (b) READER IN 
STATISTICS. Applicants should have 
teaching and research experience at an 
appropriate level in Mathematical or 
Economic Statistics. Experience of 
educational administration would be 
an added recommendation. Balary 
scale : (a) £EA3,1B0 p.a. /b) 1EA2.940 
—£2,825 p.a. (£EA = £1 3s 4d 
sterling). Salary supplemented in 
range £994—£1.068 p.a. (sterling) and 
education allowances and children’s 
holiday visit passages payable in 
appropriate cases by British Govern¬ 
ment. PSSU. Family passages : 
biennial overseas leave. Detailed 
applications (six copies) naming three 
referees by December 30. 1970 to Inter- 
University Council, 80-01, Tottenham 
Court Road, London, W1P 0DT from 
whom particulars are available. 


The Edinburgh 
School of 
Agriculture 


Applications are invited for the 
post of Lecturer In Agricultural 
Economics to teach courses in 
agricultural economics to 
diploma, ordinary and honours 
students in agriculture and 
agricultural economics. 


Applicants should have a 
degree in Economics, Agri¬ 
cultural Economics or Agricul¬ 
ture with specialisation In 
Economics. 


Salary : Grade III £1,734— 
£2,740 or Orade IV £1,12B- 
£1,612. FSSU. 


Further particulars and appli¬ 
cation forms from Secretary. 
The Edinburgh School of 
Agriculture, West Mains Road, 
Edinburgh, EHB 3JG. 


Economic Statistics 
Mathematical Statistics 
Social Statistics 
Computer Operations 

Within each of these four categories, as a STATISTICIAN, you 
will find enormous scope for your special talents. Whether it 
is within the CENTRAL STATISTICAL OFFICE or a MINISTRY, 
you will be involved in providing the vital information on 
which decisions of national importance are made. Your key 
data and forecasts will be the basis for high level policy making 
and planning, not only by Government but also by business 
and industry. 


There are openings for career or short-term appointments for 
men and women. They should have a degree with honours or 
a higher degree in statistics, mathematics, or economics, or a 
post-graduate certificate or diploma in statistics, or a similar 
qualification: be 28 or over (exceptionally well qualified 
candidates of 26 and 27 considered): and have several 
years' experience of statistical work. 

Most of the posts are in Central London, but there are also 
vacancies in Middlesex and Edinburgh. 

Starting salaries (Inner London) could be above the minimum 
of the scale £2945-£4027. Promotion prospects up to £5764 
and above. 

Fuller details of the work of stetisticiens in Government 
service, together with a list of current vacancies , will be sent 
to e/I those interested in these appointments; they should 
write to the Civil Service Commission , Aiencon Link , 
BaMktgstoke, Hants , or telephone BASINGSTOKE 
ext. 500 or LONDON 01*724 6464 (24-hour 
"MStsefone" service), quoting 619/S. Closing dete 
31st December 1970. 


GOVERNMENT STATISTICAL SERVICE 



tub boonommt dub: 5, 1970 



Bos %j^MmS? a Mlat for 
Britlih University lecturer* or 
extension lecturers 

Oloetna dote for applications : 
Jonuonr l. 1011. 

Full portteulon and applica¬ 
tion forms from Bos MO0 


bo rttumod not later 
Monday, January 4, 
(Quote A43/10) 


RIO TINTO-ZINC CORPORATION 

Senior 
Economist 

RTZ, the world-wide mining Group has a vacancy in the 
Economic Planning Department at its London Head Office, 
for a Senior Economist reporting to the Economic Adviser. 

The Department while numerically small, plays a major role in 
the Group's forward planning by advising the Main Board and 
the top managementof Group Companies on the whole range 
of economic affairs. Current topics of particular interest are, for 
example, studies of world markets in non-ferrous metals in 
conjunction with econometric models, the Impact of the 
multi-national company concept on problems arising from 
overseas investment development of the European Common 
Market and projection of the free world energy market. 

Me (or she) is unlikely to be under 35, with a good economics 
degree and possibly a post-graduate qualification. He should 
have experience of economic studies of the type described 
above, be numerate and conversant with techniques of 
economic analysis. Also he must be able to express economic 
ideas fluently end succinctly, verbally or in writing. He may 
come from industry, the scademic world or Government 
service, but his experience must enable him to contribute 
immediately to the Department's work. 

Total remuneration WM be between £4,000 end £5,000. Fringe 
benefits Include e non-cobtritoitory, trepsferable. pension 
scheme and free life insurance. OpftfortunldaS for promotion are 
good. 

Please write or telephone for application fprnt to: 
Patrick A. E. George (ET) 

Group Selection Maneger 
Personnel Servleee Department 
The Rio Tlnto-Zinc Corporation Limited 
t, St. Jemee's Square 
London 8.W/I. Tel; 01-•*>*«» 

THE no TINTO-ZIIK GORTOMDON LTD 


Dean of 
Business 


Ryerson Polytechnical Institute invites epplica- 
tions for the position of Dean of the Business 
Division. With an enrolment of some 2,000 
students this Division is one of the major areas 
of the Institute and has exciting plans for its 
future. 

Preferred candidates will have had teaching 
and academic administrative experience. They 
will also have had business management 
experience. 

Ryerson's evolving development plans 
require a proven leader, capable of innovation, 
who can work successfully with people both 
within and without the Institute as well as in 
the business world, and who can enhance the 
contributions in teaching and applied research 
that Ryerson has already demonstrated. <r 

Salary and other conditions will be negoti¬ 
ated. For further information or to make appli¬ 
cation (before December 31, 1970)# please 
write to: 

The President 

Ryerson Polytechnical Institute, 

50 Qoukt Street, 

Toronto 2, Ontario, Canada 
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APPOINTMENTS 


APPOINTMENT PERSONAL 


j Research, 
j Planning 
j & Statistics 

3 The Engineering Industry Training Board, set up under the 
J Industrial Training Act. 1964. has responsibility for training in 
j the engineering and allied industries. 

! Its research, planning and statistics unit is responsible for 
j commissioning and for carrying out the collection, analysis, 
2 and interpretation of statistics relating to the engineering 
1 industry, for planning studies and for monitoring progress of 
j the Board's activities. 

j There are two vacancies for STATISTICIANS or graduates in 
j other disciplines with suitable experience, to help in develop- 
] ing the framework for reguler statistics concerning the key 
aspects of the Board's performance. These vacancies will 
provide opportunities for those with an interest in systems, 
performance measurement and large scale data processing. 

Initial salaries for statisticians are normally in the range £1,250 
— £1.550, or £1,640— £2,310, depending on age and 
qualifications. The posts are permanent and pensionable 
Annual holiday and sick leave allowances are generous. 

Write or telephone for en application form to:— 

Hit Par aoiM ial Managar, 

Engineering Industry Training Beard, 

F.0, Bex 141.41 Clavaadaa Bead. Watferd. Herts. UfDI 1HS. 
Telephene: Watferd 44322. Qeete Reference: RPS 231170 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


ter- J 


The I n te rne ttoneMy sueeeseful Forester Sawmaster 
dramatically ev*e your capital, adminietrativa and 
metntonanoe cot e . It setae lose of any length 
up to 72m. m diameter end ia powered by dieeal, 
petrol or oleetic motors. 

No log carrier la required. K is simple to operate 
end easily transported. It is ideal for mobHo and 
static work. . . . 

Forest A Bewmlll Equipment (Engineers) Limited. 
195 West Hill, London, 8W15. 

Cables : PAOAZI—London SUFIS. 


EXPORT-IMPORT firm wanted to act as export' 
department of large Iranian biscuit-candy manu¬ 
facturer with worldwide opportunities to distribute 
quality foods. Encouraged by government with 
special export concessions. Write describing 
experience, interest and facilities to 
VJTANA CO LTD, 1037 Khiaban Boozerjomehri, 
TEHRAN (IRAN). 


MEDICAL DOCTOR with . (sod 
experience in medical clinics, manage¬ 
ment, marketing, prospective and 
hiunan economics, 11 vine in Parts, 
seeks lor position in pharmaceutical 
Industry, development or training. 
Speaking live languages. Box No. 3403 


ECONOMIST 1040-1059. Bound VolX. 
164-108 (axe. 171). From: Librarian, 
Beds Oollege, Durham. 


W,d * 


For further appointment s 
see pages 5,101 to 107 


EUUCATIUN ft COURSES 


Home Study Tuition 
BSc (Econ) LL.B. 

and other external degrees of the 
University of London. Bptdally 
prepared courses lor tbs Federation 


of Stock Exchanges, for Aooountancy, 
Company Secretaryship, Law, Coating, 
Banking, Insurance Marketing, OCX. 
Also many thoroughly useful (non- 
exam) courses in Business Subjects. 

Write today lor details or advice, 
stating subjects la which interested 
to : 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept. ON), Bt. Albans, or 
call at 30 Owen Victoria Street, 
London, EC4 Tel 01-24B 6874 
(Founded 1610.) 


Read for a 
Degree at Home 

Foetal tuition for London University 
External degrees and Diplomas 
GOB 11 O ” and “ A ” (all Boards) 
Teachers' and other professional 
exams, Business Studies and 44 Gate¬ 
way" courses for the Open University 
Individually planned programmes : 
guidance by graduate tutors : moderate 
fees—Instalments. FREE Prospectus 
from W. M. M. Milligan, MBX. MA. 
Principal, Dept. CA3, 

Wolsey Hall, 

Oxford. OX2 6PR. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON : A 
lecture entitled 44 The Income 
Expenditure Modal and the 
Re-appraisal of Keynesian Economics " 
will be delivered by Professor 
A. O. Hines (Durham) at 8 p.ra. 
on December 8th at Queen Mary 
College, Mile End Road, El. 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET 
M A BAATZ. 

Academic Registrar 


35,000 TECHNOLOGISTS 
FILMS! 

Every year SHELL-MEX and BP loan 
over 35,000 prints of more then 200 
different fikms «JI of interest to today's 
technologist—and tomorrow s This <ls *n 
Invaluable contribution to education and 
training In schools, voilsgm, universities, 
commence and Industry alike. 

This variable and comprehensive selection 
olf IS mm fi me (0)0 to <50 minutes in 
length) is available upon request The 
only charge Is the booking fee of 5s. 
The Technological subjects include Road 
Construction, General Engineering, Tech¬ 
nological and Scientific History end 
Aeronautics, to mention only a few of 
many] 

Our new 1971 catalogue lists the entire 
selection of films available. It's FREE 
upon request from . 

SHELL-MEX and B.P. FILM LIBRARY, 
Dept. A, 25 The Burroughs, Hendon, 
London, NW4. 


CIAKFEID INSimm IF lECHNOLOSY 

TRANSPORT ASSESSMENT GROUP 

Short Count) 

INTRODUCTION TO TRANSPORT ASSESSMENT 

February 23 to 26, 19U 

This loouroe alma to lntform student* of existing and Innovatory 
tiranqport techniques. The role of tranopootation studies wild be dla- 
cussed and a framework for the ajmeement of transport systems will 
be developed. 

Foe covering tuition and full board reoMenco £40 

Further details and formo of enrolment may be obtained from The 
Registrar (Short Courses), Cranfreld Inwtltute of Technology, Cranfleid, 
Bedford. 

Talophone : Bedford 51S01 (0234 51551) Ext. 284 
Telex : 825072 


M)|<TII i-:.\si I ()\nn\ ~ == \\ 

IMH.V I IvCHNM 'I 


Faculty of Bualnoao 
Dopgrtmont of Business Studios 

Applications irs Invited for the following appointmant : 

Lecturer in Economics 

Candidates should bo graduates with a particular interest and higher 
qualification in Economic Theory. 

Salary scales : 

LECTURER GRADE M £2,032 to £2,622 inclusive of London Allowance £85 
LECTURER GRADE I £1,420 to £2.285 induaiva of London Allowance £85 

Application forma, which should bt rtturnad no Jottr then December 
18th end further details may be obuingd from The Staffing Officer. 
North Eaet London Polytechnic, Romford Road. E16 4LZ. 
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MAHABEMEIIT TRAINING COURSE 


r T r 7 ,1 

r : K 1 

L _k_k LJ 


X J L X J 


•f 

University of Cape Town 


offar* annually Intsm s tionally mcognissd Programmes 
In Businaas Education. Thaaa Programmas am da- 
aignad to aquip bualnaaaman and woman in modam 
tachniquaa of managamant and am conducted by 
specialists of world reputation. They an, in particular, 
of immense value to the business man and woman 
who intends to participate in South Africa's dynamic¬ 
ally expanding economy. They include:* 

Master of Business Administration-Poet graduate, 
one year duration. Designed for the young executive 
who has outstanding qualities of leadership. 
Programme for Management Develop m ent-Three 
weeks. To mast the need s of the senior executive. 
Property Development Programme-Three w eek s . 
For senior executives in this particular field, covering 
all as p e cts of property development 


3S 


For further Information apply to: 

DIRECTOR, 

GRADUATE 8CHOOL OF BUSINESS, 
UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN, 
PRIVATE BAG, RONDEBOSCH, CAPE, 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


py-rSO-T 'v. ■'>'**■**< -■ 




Prof ma am Amok/ Corbin of G.S.B. Naw York Unhmrafty hading 
a PMD markadng amni on. 


PERFORMANCE 





ANOfUUQROWINQ 


38u/*iA-tdm0Ufjan 
{f n v &ttnmt 9u**d, Stji. 

Owning and apanttng U S Onto and raat a&tmta 

*NAV $10 00 5/9/00 | NO LOAD Margin Loans 
*NAV $12 24 12/4/701 Confidential Accounts 


A.** 

P.O.iaa 


BAPUND, Dept. EC-7 

a. O. ftsa 4St. LMBBMfcBMH, ll 



COCOA 


O JUnst 1M - lata 4th quarter 
1969 should be bearish 

© Octsbar 1991 — be prepared for 

ahem rlenllne 


© October 1999 — be prepared for 
sharp decline. 

© Deeewber 1991 — lower prices'in 
first quarter 1$70. 

0 Maul 1910 — be prepared for 
w good price recovery In third 
quarter. Anticipate Lewi to be 
reached add year, 

0 M* 1979-BUY. 

0 A9pet 1979 — Be prepared fer 
sharp pride decline around mid* 


For over a quarter of a century, 
tliis fethnw our basic research has 
enabled ue to anticipate well in sd- 
ytnee a major revarehl in the price 
trend . jK Is indicative of the 
commo dity work performed by 
us lor many laros oorporatkms 
in induetrls! and agricultnral 
commoditias. 

Your Inqplry on your corporation 
letterhead is rsqussted addreoeod 

to: 

J. Carvel Lange 

International, Ine. 

Subridiory tf Industrial Commodity Csrp. 
122 lari 42nd Sl„ hew York. AY* 10017 
uutt eteneeus t u iafoM . nt-WMiti 


i hefi not hSM fsehNfbd WMh IM SwMHO Ctnasl CoRtfelMiongr off LuNMiiBoiifS. 
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NEW YORK'S 

HOTEL 
ABLYLE 


Japanese Companies 
of Interest? 

And have you found it difficult to 
follow their results and activities? 


StfcrommodatioM 


fop /fwnteenJ 


W reiuten&al 


occupancy. 


J ufiept 


pe*uuepanfo- 


MADISON AVENUE AT 76th ST. 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 10021 


CABLE: THECARLYLE 


DesaraHe 1 ^ 

travelling- 
companion 

-* or 1 


\ 


e Luggage had to have mon than a 
pretty face nowadays It has to 
work hard, and stand the pace, 
i Samsonite does and it comes back 
looking fresh and elegant. Every tune, 
t Take a look at a Samsonite 

case. The moulded body is 
really tough It won't stain 
or peel, rain can't penetrate it, 
and all the exciting colours last 
for ever The frame is super¬ 
strong lightweight magnesium, 
the locks are recessed, the 
cushioned handle has a steel core. 
All cases open flat from the the 
centre - to make 
packing easier, keep 
clothes wnnkle-free. 
Elegant and long-lasting, 
that's Samsonite. 
From fine luggage and 
department stores everywhere. 




Not any longer: EXTEL announces that in 
collaboration with NOMURA RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE of Tokyo, the ecknowledged 
leader in Japanese Stock Exchange informa¬ 
tion on computer, it expects to have available 
on 1st January 1971 a new Japanese Com¬ 
panies Card Service, covering approximately 
100 of the most important companies. EXTEL 
and NOMURA plan to extend the coverage to 
250 companies by mid-1971. 


THE LUGGAGE FOR THE TRAVELLING 70't 


Write for FREE copy of Samsonite Travel Book to 
Samsonite, Dept X 109-110 Jetmyn si, London, 8 W 1 Tel Ol-ttO 2ST9/4. 


group Details from Financial Services Salas 
Managar, Extal Statistical Ssrvicss Limitsd, Extal Horns, 
East Harding Straat. London, E.C.4. 'Phans: 01-3631010. 


Business in 
East Africa? 


Super VC10 

Nine flights a week from 
London Airport-Heathrow. 
to East Africa. 

Consult your Travel Agent or 

EAST AFRICAN 

International Airline of Africa 

29 New Bond Street,W1 Tp) ’ ^ 493.8972 


Registered &■ & Newspaper, Authorised as Second Chao Mall, Post Office Dept, Ottawa. Composed by l&lectrical Press Ltd (Web-Offset Division), Walthamstow 
London, and printed In England by Hasells Offset Ltd, Clough Cover and colour section lithographed by St Oremeots Fosb A Cross Ltd, London Published . 
by The Economist Newspaper Ltd, 20 Bt James'a Street, London 8W1. Telephone 01-900 5105 Postage on this Issue UK Sd , Overseas 6d 
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Prices, 1970 

High Low 

Brltleh funds 


Price. 

Nov. 

25. 

1970 

Price. 

Dec. 

2. 

1970 

Net rad. 
yield. 
Dec. 2. 
1970$ 

£ s. d. 

Gross red. 
yield. 

Dec 2, 

1970 
£ s. d. 

99*Ss 

96 

Exchequer 6*4% 

1971 

99*4 

99*S» 

4 

1 3 

7 1 

II 

92**» 

85*4 

British Electric 3% 

1968-73 

92*. 

92*. 

5 

5 3 

6 14 

31 

99 

96*« 

Funding 4% 

1960-90 

97*. 

97*. 

3 

2 2 

4 17 

8 

85* t m 

77 

Savings Bonds 3% 

1965-75 

84*. 

84S. 

5 

9 II 

7 0 

1 1 

73*. 

65*. 

British Electric 3S% 

1976-79 

70S 

70*4 

6 

9 1 

8 6 

1 1 

99 

91*4 

Treasury 8'.% 

1980-82 

96*. 

96*4 

5 

II 5 

9 10 

8/ 

82 T s 

74 

Fuqdlng6*i% 

1985-87 

75*. 

76 

6 

2 2 

9 9 

81 

52*. 

44*. 

BrltlshTransport 3% 

1978-88 

46*4* 

46*4* 

7 

0 10 

9 2 

21 

74*.. 

66*. 

Funding 6% 

1993 

67*. 

67S 

6 

4 1 

9 14 

6 

48*. 

40*. 

British Gas 3% 

1990-95 

41*4 

41*4 

6 

12 7 

* 0 

61 

82*. 

70S 

Treasury 6*4% 

1995-98 

71*4 

71*4 

6 

0 6 

9 16 

01 

66*. 

SB 

Treasury 5*.% 

2008-12 

58*. 

58*4 

5 17 4 

9 14 

1 1 

42*. 

35*. 

War Loan 3*.% 

after 1952 

35'.* 

35S, 

5 13 0 

9 16 

8 f 

30 

25*4 

Consols 2*.% 


25*4 

25S* 

5 12 9 

9 15 

4 f 


Last week's 


Thli week's 


Aeroport de Paris 9% 

Copenhagen Telephone 9% 
Courtauldt 9% 

Hill Samuel Cum Warrants 7% 
Hill Samuel Ex Warranu 7% 
Ireland 9% 

ISE9% 

Marriott 9*4% 

Occidental 9*4% 

Queensland 9% 

Trust Houses Cum Warranu 7*4% 
Trust Houses Ex Warranu 7*4% 
United MerchanU 9% 


ulalll 

r 



1985 

102-3 

102-3 


8-73 


1982 

102-3 

102-3 


8-73 


1975 

102-3 

102-3 


873 


1985 

98*4-9*4 

99^100 


9-09 


1982 

99-100 

99*t-IOO*i 

9-05 


1982 

99-100 

95>s-6*. 


7-25 


1982 

83-4 

83S-4S 


828 


1985 

98*4-9*4 

99-100 


9 00 


1985 

102-3 

102*4-3*. 


8-71 


1975 

I0l*a-2't 

I02*f-3'a 


902 


1982 

97-8 

96*«-7*. 


9-48 


1982 

I00S-IS 

100*4—1*4 


• 84 


1985 

94*4-5*. 

94*»-5*> 


8- II 


1985 

85-6 

§#6-4*4 


9-03 


1982 

97-8 

9B-9 


909 

Prices. 1970 

Ordinary 

Price. 

Change 

Yield 



stocks 

Dec. 2, 

on 

Doc 

High 

Low 


1970 

week 

2 

91 

60*. 

Hoesch 

D62*. 

+ 1*. 

8 0 

108 7 

70-9 

Hoogoven 

FI.73*. 

+ 1-4 

5-4 

180 7 

138 

Mannesmsnn 

D.I4I 


7 8 

142*. 

85 

Rhelnsuhl 

D.88 7 

+3-7 

6 7 

109*. 

73 1 

Thyssen Huette 

D.75*. 

+ 1-6 

7 9 

231 

180-3 

Uglne Kuhlman 

Fr.1818 

+ is 

4-8 

8/1*. 

5/4*. 

Union Staal S.A 

6/3 

-3d 

6-4 

39 

28*. 

U.S. Steel 

129*4 

+ S 

8-2 

131*. 

101*. 

Uslnor 

Fr. 107-1 

+3-1 

4-2 



Electrical ft radio 




235 

161 

A.E.G. 

D.I69*. 

15*. 

4 7 

204 

158 

ASEA 

Kr.172 

+4 

5 8 

53S 

40S 

Am. Tel. ft Tel. 

•47 

+3*. 

5 5 

27/1 •• 

20/3 

B.I.C.C. 

23/4*. 

-1/- 

5 6 

2135 

1395 

Brown Boverl 'A* 

Fr.S.1410 

+ 15 

3 5 

483*. 

408-8 

C.G.E. 

Fr.423-4 

+0-4 

3-3 


Prices. 1970 
High Low 


265*1 215 

59 

% 


1 * 

I 1 

% §1 


Price. Change 

Dec. 2, on 

1970 weak 


£ 
64*. 48*4 

96/3 67/6 

191/ 3 124/- 

105 98*4 

T $ 

2400 2100 

294 9 221 

82/9 53/6 

68/- 43/- 

57/3 35/9 

240/- 152/- 

X R 


Banka ft other financial 
AlgamaneBk. FL240*. +3 7 


Amsterdam-Rot. FI .52-8 

Aust. ft N.Z. Bk. 50/-* 

B. de Soc Gen. ' “ “ 

B. of America 
B. of Ireland 
B. of Montreal 
B. Nac de Mexico P.l6l 

B. of N.S. Wales 57/- 

B. of Scotland 
B. Bruxelles 
B. de Park P.B. 


+0-2 

FrB.2905 +2? 
859*4 


70/-* 

I«/“ 


+3 

+4/- 
+ S 

+6d 


Barclays DCO 
BOLSA 

Can. Imp. Com. 
Charterhouse Grp. 10/10't 
Chase Manhatun 


69/- 
Fr.B.2345 -| 5 
Fr.238 
63/3 
52/- 
41/6 

m- 


$48*4 


+J£ 

i 13/6 
— Med 
+ 1'* 


179 

Commerzbank 

D.2I3 

+4*. 

155-3 

Cradlt Comdal. 

Fr.l6IS 

-0*7 

442 

Credit Fender 

Fr.538 

+ 11 

2550 

Credit Suisse 

Fr.S.2880 

+65 

233 

Credlunsult 

%249 


246 

Deutsche Bank 

6.294 

+6 

186 

Dresdnar Bank 

D.223*. 

+5*. 

56 

First Nat. City 

<68 

■1 4*. 

33/6 

Hambros 

42/6 

1 /- 


Hill. Samuel 

18/3* 

-9d 


IOS Ltd. 

IOS Mgnt. 
HongkV ft Sh. 
Kayser Ullmann 
Klelnwort Ben. 
Kredlethank 
Kundenkredlt 
Lambert L'lnd. 


81 3 

84 

£9*. 

56/3 
33 /- 

4 Fr.BJ570 
D.253 
Fr.B.I630 


91.400 67300 

“/ 3 


?«/- 175/6 

■ jf- 60/- 

61/3 28/- 

13.400 12,525 


2475 

3050 

41/6 

19/9 


§ * 
uf- 1 


Lloyds 63/3 

Manuf's Hanover rst.|67'i 

+ IS 

Mediobanca 

L.77,410 

1 I960 

Mercantile Crod. 

27/9 

9 

+3d 

Mercury Secs. 
Midland 

-1/6 

vie, 

Minster Asset. 

12/6 

Montagu Trust 

24/3 

-9d 

Morgan J.P. 

•67 

+3's 

Nat. ft Grlndlays 

52/3 a 

+ •/“ 

Nat. Austra. 

8A2 58 

+006 

Nat. Com. Grp. 
Nat. West. 

17/7*. 

62/6 

+3d 
—6d 

Norsk. Credltbk. 
Royal Canada 
Schraders 


-1 

17/6 

Slater Walker Sec. 

+4'«d 

Sodete General 

Fr.B. I3.3SO + 130 

Standard ft Chart. 

39/6 

+ 1/6 

Suaz 

FrJIO 

-7-2 

Swiss Bank 

Fr^.2815 

+60 

Union Bank 

Fr.S.3620 

-40 

Union Discount 

9 

+6d 

Utd. Dorn. Tit. 

-6d 

Allianz Venlch. 

D.369 

+ 16 


Ass. Generali 


Eagle Star 
Eqult. ft Law Ufa 
Gen. Accident 
Gdn, Royal Exch. 
Legal ft General 
Nat. Nedrfaodn. 
Pearl 
Phoenix 
Prudential 
Royal 

Sun Alliance 
TaJsho Mar. ft F. 
Toklo Narine 
YeMdeft Gen. 
Zurich Ins* 1 


L. 62520 +3090 

59/6 

55/-* -I /- 

47/- -3d 

22/3 +6d 

35/- —6d 

44/9 -1/3 

FI JO-3 -0 9 

43 h 

% 

57^- < 

Y.I38 
YJB5 

I'/r 


-1/- 

-9d 

+3d 

-I 

-3 

+3d 


Yield 

Dec. 

2 


0 07 


X 


-34 


Fr.S.4525 -275 


2 4 
0-9 
50 
40 
2-8 
45 
4-3 
3*9 
2-8 
4-3 
4-3 
1-6 

4- 3 

5- 4 

« 

ft 



19/3 
19/1 *t 
147 

18/10*4 

S* 

440 

15/4*. 

204 

IB 

61/6 

19/6 

36/9 

20/3 

ll/4*i 


493 

26/9 

271 

1906 

31/6 

27/6 

41/6 

30.100 

30/- 

ll/4'i 

14/6 

I4/I0*i 

26/10*. 

39/6 

ar 

W/J 


29/- 

Jf 

3 

% 


109-2 

1229 

IK 

215 

I78's 

2425 

73*. 

128 

R 

260*. 

178.000 

58/- 

St 

1129 

500 

36’. 

263 

2900 

159 

420 


30*. 
1760 
180 
695 
ISO-1 
£20 


14/10*. 

15/1*. 

100 

12/3 

j^io*. 

353 


IIP 

166 

14*. 

46/- 

14 /- 

28/- 

'9% 


35 19 

gi 4 'f 

1570 
15/9 
18/6 
24/6 
21.000 
19/6 
7/4*. 
7/1*. 
8/4*. 
21/3 
24/6 
29/- 
4/1*. 
2S/9 


16/9 

R a 

R 

as 


Bass, Charrlngton 
Bolt N.V. 
Courage, B. ft S. 
Distillers 
Distill. Seagrams 
Dortmund Union 
Guinness 
Helneken 
IDV 

Kirin Breweries 
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How you can start faster and run harder 
to win the ammonia production race. 


We've helped many companies 
throughout the world meet and beat 
their ammonia production goals. 
Since commercially proving our ad¬ 
vanced process in 1965, we have re¬ 
ceived contracts for 41 large-scale, 
single-train ammonia plants and have 
put 30 of them on-stream. 

Many of these plants were produc¬ 
ing specification ammonia less than 
30 days after introduction of first feed 
to the reforming furnace. Some 
reached rated capacity in as little as 
16 days, while others actually ex¬ 
ceeded their annual design output 
during the first year of operation. 
Records like these have been set by 
Kellogg-designed plants operating 


on naptha feeds as well as on natural 
gas. 

As a result of their outstanding pro¬ 
duction achievements, we are pre¬ 
sently working on single-train am¬ 
monia plants in the U.S., Europe, 
Japan, the Middle East, and on the 
Asian subcontinent. Work is also 
underway on what will be the world's 
largest ammonia plant, a 1700-ton- 
a-day unit for Nihon Ammonia 
Company in Japan. 

We're proud of our world record in 
ammonia production. If you'd like to 
know more, write for our new bro¬ 
chure, "Design For Ammonia Pro¬ 
duction in the 1970's". 


KELLOGG INTERNATIONAL 
CORPORATION 

62 CHILTERN STREET. LONDON, WIM 2AD 
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TcJWfa gives you a glimpse 
of the shape of things to come. 


At Toyota safety is always on our 
minds. This air bag system is an 
example of some of the things we 
are doing to reduce the risk of 
injury on the road.When an inboard 
radar and computer sense rapidly 
approaching trouble, it inflates a re¬ 
straining bag with an inert gas in the 
fraction of a milli-second. The driver 
is prevented from being thrown 
against the front of the car and the 
bag cushions him against shock. 

Yet to be adapted for everyday 



use, this device is a concrete ex¬ 
ample of Toyota's determination to 
maintain its leadership by intensive 
endeavours on track and bench. 
The many ideas being tried out by 
Toyota's engineers and designers 
mean that your new Toyota will 
not only be better looking but more 
exciting and comfortable, yet safer 
than ever before. 

Toyota...the car that gives you 
more of the thinas you've always 
wanted. 


TOYOTA 
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In the blackout 

It is almost certain that the 
electricity unions, who have 
been causing power cuts in 
Britain this week, have been 
committing offences under the 
‘existing criminal law. The fact 
that nobody dared to prose¬ 
cute them raises questions for 
society, for future legislative 
reform, for incomes policy and 
a lot else, page n. The move 
towards what looks like being 
another yielding to inflation, 
page 71. What happened in 
Tuesday’s one-day strike 
against Mr Carr’s coming 
legislation, page 23. In the 
United States President Nixon 
has signed emergency legisla¬ 
tion, ordering America’s rail¬ 
way strike to be delayed for 
yet another 80 days, jijage 51. 



Only four to go 

One of the five remaining 
sessions that the common 
market has scheduled with 
Britain’s Mr Rippon slipped 
by this week with -no real 
action on the big issue, page 
13* A Eurostrike, page 44. 


IOS+GramcoI 

A merger is being discussed 
between the tWo ailing off¬ 
shore funds. The answer Will be 
known next week, page 74. 



Contents 


Friendless SST 

Why hardly anyone but 
President Nixon spoke up to 
save the American supersonic 
airliner when it was in danger 
of being killed by -Congress. 
This week’s reprieve may be 
only temporary, pages 52 and 
73- 



Living in state 

The Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury’s commission wants 
Parliament to loosen its grip 
on the Church of England 
without kicking it out of the 
establishment—which isn’t very 
bright of it, page 14. 


Tell us, Jack 

Ireland’s prime minister is too 
honest a man not to have a 
good reason for threatening 
to suspend civil liberties. It’s 
just that it would help if he 
said what it was, page 17. 
Ulster watches the republic's 
troubles, page 28. 
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BAOR 

Sir —Will you permit me one or two 
comments on your quite excellent supple¬ 
ment (November 28th) on “The half- 
forgotten army.” 

I agree with you that the first of the 
non-nfudear priorities is that Britain's 
volunteer army should be fully recruited 
and if possible expanded. Perhaps naturally 
I do noit overlook the need for increased 
air support although I am a bit doubtful 
about these “ cheaper low-performance 
aircraft almost entirely confined to the 
battlefield; they remind me of a rather 
similarly bizarre idea put forward by the 
War Office ('and quite obviously considered 
by ithe “ War Cabinet ”) in 1939. 

Nevertheless, ot course, the major 
determinant in the strength of the army 
is cost—and in this connection you 
apparently agree with me that to spend 
millions over the next ten years on one 
aircraft carrier is an absurdity. But an 
enormous proportion of the cost of the 
army (and of the air force for that matter) 
is spent on their wives and children—in 
BAOR about the same numbers as men— 
and their quarters. 1 have sometimes 
wondered whether it would not be practic¬ 
able, much more effective and cheaper, to 
introduce a new form of engagement—say 
for five or six years' service—on which a 
soldier would get a substantial allowance 
and tczminal grant, over and above the 
standard emoluments, as long as he remains 
unmarried. Why not ? 

You say, quite rightly, that the tank 
soldier thanks the best anti-tank weapon 
is the tank. Of course it is, if you can 
afford anything remotely approaching the 
numbers of your potential enemy’s tanks. 
But I do not believe the tank need remain 
the king (or even the prince) of the battle¬ 
field. I have often thought—and here you 
seem to agree—that, in addition to 
their regular forces, our continental allies 
should have zones of locally-conscripted 
Home Guards, armed with hand-held 
short-range anti-tank weapons like Wom¬ 
bat and Blowpipe, responsible for the 
defence of their own villages and fields, 
of which they would know every square 
yard. They would not need larger head¬ 
quarters, monstrous logistic tails and little 
transport other than the farmer’s tractor 
or the baker’s van ; and they would be 
very poor targets for enemy air attack. 
Again—why not ? 

I talked over something on these lines 
with my friend, General Frido von Senger 
(the defender of Cassino), when he was 
staying with me here some years before 
bis death. His reaction was interesting He 
thought that, from a military point of 


view, there was much to be said for it. But 
he was 9 urc that the then west German 
government, with their unhappy memories 
of brown shirts and swastika arm-bands, 
would not look at any form of para-military 
force. 

I wonder if the present government in 
Bonn would take the same fine.—Yours 
faithfully, John Sl^ssor 

Yeovil, Somerset 


Under siege 

Sir — I was sorry to find The Economist 
lending its weight, even moderately, to 
the current let’s-all-get-together-on-Ted's- 
back philosophy (December 5th). 

No one can deny the difficulties that 
face him. For a start, the election was so 
close a thing that he cannot claim to have 
a truly decisive mandate from the nation. 
Then, I feel he is by nature an aloof person, 
not able easily to effect a rapport with the 
man in the street; nor is he gifted with a 
very imaginative flair for oratory, so that 
he has never succeeded in firing public 
enthusiasm for his cause in the Churchill 
style, which many people can still remem¬ 
ber with nostalgic warmth. Yet, in spite of 
this dearth of poetry and colourful 
exuberance, he is patently a sound and able 
man, with a quality of integrity which I 
believe is going to become as legendary 
as that of Sir Alec. And after some 
experiences from the past six years, a 
leadership of integrity is what this country 
needs above all. 

The people, as a whole, are like children 
—-they like to feel they are being firmly 
governed, while at the same time their 
welfare and! their rights are being fully 
protected. Given a chance, Mr Heath's 
Government will impart this sense of 
security, precisely because of the intrinsic 
right-mindedness of its leadership. Left to 
themselves, the people would be quite 
willing to wait for Mr Heath’s long-term 
concept of remedial policies to produce 
results, and to trust his judgment. It is 
distressing, therefore, that, because his first 
half year in office has not brought 
immediate and dynamic innovations, we 
have this growth of fidgeting and nagging 
among the organs of mass media. 

So would it not be a good idea to l$y 
off Mr Heath for a spdl, and give his 
strategy a chance ? With great respect, sir, 
to the accumulated economic wisdom that 
goes into your p^per, Mr Heath and his 
ministers are no fools, either. There have 
been one or two mistakes so far, but they 
■understand what they are up against, and 
they have the good of the nation at heart. 
One must assume that the pros as well as 
the cons of an incomes policy have been 
fully considered. Try to have faith. 
Remember that the phenomenon of a 
Conservative government pulling the 
country back on to its feet after a period 
under Labour is not without precedent; 
there is no reason why it should not happen 
again now.—Yours faithfully, 

London , Wi Margaret^Curtis 


Europe "... 

Sir —It is sad that in your cofrimejnt 
(December 5th) on the article on the com¬ 
mon market published in the November 
Economic Review you find it necessary 
to impugn the good faith and intellectual 
honesty of members of the staff of the 
National Institute. They resent it and so 
do I. In the ordinary course the poUtiod 
views of members of the staff of the insti¬ 
tute are no concern of mine, but the tone 
of your note led me on this occasion to 
ask the authors responsible whether they' 
had any objection to saving where they 
stood on the question of Britain joining 
the common market. Like many of us, they 
are waiting to see what terms caii be nego¬ 
tiated, but subject to that they are politic¬ 
ally predisposed to Britain joining. Subject 
to the same reservations I am myself pre¬ 
disposed against. None of us is. engaffd 
in any campaign for or against, and ndtfie 
of this has anything to with whether thc|e 
are or are not dynamic gains to be obtaiffid 
from joining the common market. 

On the particular points that you make 
in your note, the authors of the original 
article would like to make the following 
observations. 

The main specific allegations are : 

1. The “ voluminous ” tables and “ care¬ 
fully .unclear ” parts of the text might 
leave the casual reader unaware that the 
community has had a real economic growth 
rate well above that of other industrial 
countries, although “ the figure for *total 
OECD' is heavily weighted by the mas¬ 
sive industrial growth of Japan.” 

2. The figures of trade exclude the Six’s 
exports to one another. 

3. The only share figures given are of 
manufactures “ because services have been 
a faster-growing sector of most of the Six’s 
economics, and because figures for shares 
in world manufacturing can be made to 
look less impressive for everybody by the 
growth of Japan.” 

4. When comparing relative growth rates 
in the Six and the rest of OECD, before 
and after the community was formed, the 
change in its members' performance is 
made to look less good by taking as the 
prc-cortim unity period 1954-58, “ when 
everybody’s record outside North America 
looked relatively good because the United 
States was relapsing into the 1958 reces¬ 
sion,” and making the subsequent period 
end “ before the United States ran into 
its mini-recession of 1970.” 

5. “ Many of the discredited figures ” of 
last February's white paper are requoted. 

In fact : 

1. One table (out of a total of ten) 
and one chart (out of a total of four) 
show growth of real gnp in the Six in 
relation to that in other, or all, European 
members of OECD, as well as OeCD 
members in total. The second and third 
sentences of the section dealing with this 
question read : “The volume of gnp in 
the European countries which are members 
of OECD increased by some 70 per cent 
between 1958 and 196^ and for OECD 
as a vfhole die rise wasditfy^ltgtitly bigger. 
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MA NAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £5000 pa and o v. 
RTZ RIO TINTO-2INC CORPORATION 

I INTERNATIONAL CAPITAL PROJECTS 

RTZ Development Enterprieee Ltd ie e newly formed compeny in the British-baaed, 
multi-national RTZ Group. It is to be responsible for feasibility studies and for the man¬ 
agement and supervision of the construction phase of RTZ projects in Europe and certain 
other areas of the world. Many of these projects will be multi-million pound under¬ 
takings of world-wide significance in the fields of transport, power supply, and natural 
resources. 

Senior Financial Planning Manager 

We are now looking for a man to fill the key statistics, accounting and commercial law, 
financial post in the management team now which should preferably have been gained in 
being assembled. He will advise on the opti- an international context. A degree or equiva- 
misation of the project, evaluate the risks and lent qualification in a numerate discipline with 
profitabilities of alternative strategies to all at least six or seven years experience in a 
interested parties, critically appraise financing sophisticated planning department of a large 
schemes, and advise on the impact of tax and industrial enterprise or in the Corporate 
investment incentives. He will also assist at all Finance Section of a Merchant Bank would 
stages in financial negotiations and will there- probably provide the ideal combination of 
fore need proven ability in high level experience. The probable age range is 35 to 45. 
negotiating skills. Total remuneration will not be less than 

Reporting to the Managing Director, the post £6,000 and could be considerably more. There 
calls for considerable expertise and experience is a non-contributory transferable pension 
in modern capital budgeting techniques scheme, free life insurance and other fringe 
together with a knowledge of economics, benefits*, 

‘"" "H U. 

Top Market Planning Appointment 

One of the key posts in the management team includes experience of economic feasibility 

now being brought together will be that studies based on sound market analysis, and 

of the Market Planning Executive. His brief an understanding of the financial implications 

will be to identify and evaluate alternative of his recommendations. Experience in inter¬ 
approaches to an overall concept based national consultancy, fluency in a second 

on analysis and observation of markets, to European language, and the ability to grasp 

analyse commercial investigations undertaken the technical problems of the heavy construc- 

by consultants, and to initiate new market tion industry are also desirable, 

studies as required. Total remuneration will not be less than 

Reporting personally to the Managing Director £5,000 and could be considerably more. There 
he will perform a key role in assessing the is a non-contributory transferable pension 
commercial viability of ventures. This post scheme, free life insurance and other fringe 
calls for a man with a background which benefits. 

Applications in confidence to: 

Patrick A. E. George (ET). Group Selection Manager, 

Group Personnel Services Deportment, The Rio Tlnto-Zinc Corporation Limited. 

6 St. James's Square, London SW1. Tel: 01-930 2389 

RTZ DEVELOPMENT ENTERPRISES LIMITED 
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But for EEC it was close on 80 per cent.” 

2. Half a page of the article, including a 
chart, is devoted to the EEC’s share of 
total world exports of manufactures which 
(including their intra-trade) has been 
rising, since about 1961, more slowly than 
before. Half a page, including a table, is 
devoted to its share of exports to non¬ 
community markets, and about a page and 
a half, including a table., to the share in 

* the market for manufactures within the 
community obtained respectively by (a) 
goods produced and consumed in the 
same country, (b) goods traded between the 
Sitf, and (c) goods imported from outside 
the community. 

3. The discussion of relative growth per¬ 
formance as between the community and 
OECD as a whole is predominantly in 
terms of total gnp. For both total output, 
including services, and manufacturing 
production there is a chart comparing 
volume indices. For the former, but not 
the latiet, there is also a table comparing 
growth rates. Incidentally, there has in 
fact been a substantial rise since 1958 in 
the share of community gnp contributed 
by manufacturing industry. 

4. In an article written in September, 
1970, the reason for excluding data for the 
year is obvious. The reason for taking 1958 
as the last year of the pre-community 
period is that it was the last year. The 
reason for taking 1954 as the starting point 
in most cases is that it is the best year from 
the point of view of availability of data. It 
happens to have been a year in which 
real output fell in the United States by 
1.3 per cent (compared with 0.8 per cent 
in 1958), while it rose in EEC by 5.4 per 
cent (compared with 2.8 per cent in 1958). 
Thus if the use of 1954-58 as a reference 
period involves a distortion it is in the 
opposite way to that suggested (particu¬ 
larly as the 1954 recession in the United 
States, unlike that of 1958 and 1970, is 
not mentioned in the text). 

5. Whatever figures may have been ban¬ 
died about in Brussels, the white paper 
is still the last word so far as figures 
officially published in this country arc 
concerned. Two of its estimates are quoted 
as background in the text and two more 
given for reference purposes in a footnote, 

" whether or not these are good estimates," 
as the article actually says.—Yours 
faithfully, G. D. N. Worswick 

, Director, 

National Institute of . 

Economic and Social Research 
London , SWi 


Ned 

Sir —Wc were very pleased to see your 
piece on Neddy (December 5th) following 
OUT recent council meeting. Wc thought 
it most helpful and constructive. However, 
there were two small points which we 
would like to correct. 

Whether or not "The Task Ahead" 
had too many platitudes and too .few 
figures, it was, in fact, produced by the 
DEA and not NEDC. It was,, discussed, by 
the Council in draft, and Ihe* railed vdr* 


LETTERS 

sion produced by the Treasury took into 
account the results of the consultations 
with industry carried out through the 
little Neddies. 

It was, and still is, our task to try to 
relate macro-economic assessments to what 
is actually going on in industry. No doubt 
more intellectual stimulation might be 
provided by a council of macro-economists 
arguing with one another, but the process 
of relating these questions to real life, 
which includes vested interests, is, in our 
view, more useful, and that no doubt is 
why NEDC is still in business. 

Our publications do not come under a 
ministerial imprint. Most arc issued under 
NEDO’s own name. A minority are, 
purely for administrative convenience, pub¬ 
lished through HM Stationery Office, but 
these specifically state that responsibility 
for the contents rests solely with NEDO 
as an independent body, or with the little 
Neddy which has commissioned the study 
in question.—Yours faithfully, 

H. F. R. Catherwood 
Direoto r-Genc ral, 
National Economic Development Office 
London , SWi 


Banking 

Sir —I have read your special feature on 
"Uncommon banking" (November 14th) 
with great interest and would like to 
congratulate you on the depth of your 
research into this fascinating new aspect of 
banking. 

I feel that I should also point out that 
in the table on page xxii, headed " Multi¬ 
national line-up,” you have omitted to 
mention that the First National Bank of 
Chicago has a 20 per cent shareholding in 
International Commercial Bank Limited.— 
Yours faithfully, D. Robson 

Managing Director, 
International Commercial Bank Limited 
London , EC2 


Amnesty and Russia 

Sir —More than half of your article on 
Amnesty International's Prisoner of 
Conscience Week (November 21st) deals 
with the fact that neither Amnesty nor the 
International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions has been able to find any case 
of imprisoned trade unionists in eastern 
Europe. This is true Nevertheless, your 
accusation that we have not explained the 
reason for this must be due to some mis¬ 
understanding. 

In the introductory note of the informa¬ 
tion material for the week, wc stated : 
“ At present, though trade unions in the 
Soviet Union and allied communist coun¬ 
tries exist as separate Organisations, they 
are integrated to a high extent with the 
apparatus of the party and the state. They 
are, in communist terminology, used as 
‘ transmission belts 1 for the decisions of 
the party. They do not represent interest 
and pressure groups in the same way as 
they do, s^y, in western Europe,^and for 
that reason do no€ coibdink> conflict w^th 
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other organisations or the oigans of the 
state. Therefore, to the best of our know¬ 
ledge and advice, no Soviet or other east 
European trade unionists are imprisoned 
because of their trade union activities." 

Fully aware of the fact that this structure 
«>f the trade union movement in eastern 
Europe would mean a lack of balance in 
the campaign, we still regarded the trade 
union theme as worthwhile. After all, 
Amnesty’s principle of balance cannot be 
applied to every single campaign ; it must 
mean an overall balance of the activities of 
Amnesty International.—Yours faithfully, 
Bengt Liljenroth 
Campaign Organiser, 
London , EC4 Amnesty International 

Zanzibar 

Sir —It is most deplorable that you 
advocate (November 14th) a break-up of 
the United Republic of Tanzania. You 
express dissatisfaction at the pace of con¬ 
stitutional integration between the main¬ 
land and Zanzibar; but remember that it 
took England and Scotland 104 years, 
1603-1707, for the final Act of Union. The 
clamour in your lengthy article for 
representative institutions and other 
legalities has to be tempered considering 
proportionately the number of people 
who died on Zanzibar island during the 
revolution only six years ago. 

Recently I visited Zanzibar several times 
on business. I was most gratified with 
the happiness of the Africans there, who 
constitute more than 85 per cent of the 
population, in contrast to what I noticed 
before the revolution, and also the 
unhappiness in southern Africa, which is 
natural where dignity is denied. Steps 
taken to reduce expenses on imported 
luxuries at this stage of development arc 
praiseworthy. The one incident of marriages 
has been unduly magnified.—Yours faith¬ 
fully, Stephen Emmanuel 

Tanga , Tanzania 


EIU Quarterly Economic Review Service 
covert 140 countries 



Socialism with a human face ? The 
world awaits President Allende's plans 
for 1971 and beyond. The latest QER of 
Chile sets out the options open, and the 
immediate problems of the economy. 

An annual subscription to one review (4 issues 
and an Annual Supplement) is £10 (US$20). 
Air mail postage extra. Single copies 60/- 
(US$9) each. 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD 
Spencer House 27 St. James's Place 
London SWI Tel. 01-483 6711 Ext 27 
63S Third Avenue New York NY 10017 
Tel. 212 687-6860 

Paseo de le Reforms ^16/$01 Mexico 6 D.F, 
Tel. 666-76 22 

CONECO Cesllla 3228 Santiago Chllo . 

, TaJ. 712269 
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Our 39% dividend for 

public companies. 


19% of our readers hold stocks and shares. 
As against the national average of 5.7%, and 
higher also than any other quality Sunday. . 

Which is quite a lucrative dividend when 
it's time for you to issue your company 
statement and tell the world how well 
you've done. 

You'll attract far more stocks and shares 
minded people with the Sunday Telegraph. 

So, invest with us and they'll invest with 
you, if they aren't already doing so. 

Source': Target Group Index <0 BMRB19701 


Reach theifch irifh jhe 
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Partners sought 

-and found! 

At’your 7 Trade Fair in Germany 


People from ell over the world are there. That is to your 
advaaiage - More contacts. More information. Better 
assessment of availability. Do you want to be informed on 
trends io receive advice to buy or sell 9 To hear of new 
proceeds and a learn about new 'bjompamos 9 At Trade Fairs 
in Germany ■ 'a will toad-good contacts for more business. 
Inform • a Dom: Association of German Chambers of 
Industry and f 25 Victoria Street London. S.W 1. 

Teis OWpabdPd or AUMA. D-5 Koln 1, Engelbertstrasse 31 a. 
Tele 21 90 ° 1 
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German Trade Fairs 
and Exhibitions 1971 

January 

13.1. —17.1. Int. Fair for Homa and Household 
Textiles, Frankfurt 

22.1. '-31.1. German Boat Show, Hamburg 

23.1. -7.2. Int. Green Week, Berlin 
February 

6 .2. -12.2. Int. Toy Fair, Nurembarg 

14. 2.-17. 2. International Houaewarea and 
Domestic Appliances Fair. Cologne 

18.2. -21.2. ISPO - Int. Sports Equipment Fair, 
Munich 

26. 2.-28. 2. International Fashion Fair Special 
Fair for Men's Leisurewear, Cologne 
27.2-4.3. Int. Leather Goods Fair, Offenbach 

27.2. -7.3. BAUMA - Int. Construction 
Machinery Fair, Munich 

28.2. -4.3. Frankfurt Fair 


7. 3.-10. 3. International Hardware Fair, 
Cologne 

13.3. -21.3. IHM - Int. Handicrafts Fair, Munich 

14.3. -17.3. IQEOO - Int. Fashion Fair, 
DQsseldorf 

19.3. -21.3. Int Fair FOR THE CHILD, Cologne 

27.3. -29.3. GDS - European Footwear Sample 
Display, DQsseldorf 

31.3. -4.4. Ish - Int. Exhibition Sanitation - 
Heating - Air Conditioning, Frankfurt 

April 

22.4. -30.4. HANOVER FAIR 

24.4. -28.4. Int. Fur Fair, Frankfurt 

25.4. -29.4. IGEDO - Int. Fashion Fair, 
DQsseldorf 

Wlsy 

8.5.—18.5. Iba - Int. Bakery Exhibition, Berlin 


8 .5. —18.5. Iba - Int. Bakery Exhibition, Berlin 

11.5. -14.5 INTERHOSPITAL - Int. Hospital 
Exhibition, Stuttgart 

13.5. -16.5. INTERZUM - Fair of Accessories 
for Woodworking, Furniture, for House and 
Vehicle Building, Cologne 

IS. 5.-23.9. IFFA - Int. Butchers' Fair, 
Frankfurt 

24.5. -27.5. Interstoff - Fair for Clothing 
Textiles, Frankfurt 

June 

10.6. -13.6. R 71 - Int. Shutter and Blinds Fair, 
Stuttgart 

17.0.-21.6. Int. Dental Exhibition, Munich 


August. Int. Men's Fashion Week, Cologne 

27.8 -5. B. Int. Radio and TV Exhibition, Berlin 

28.8. -1.9. Int. Leather Goods Fair, Offenbach 
29.B.-1.9. Frankfurt Fair 

IsThalf of Sept Int. Household Goode and 
Hardware Fair, Cologne 
12.0.-15.9. IGEDO - Int. Fashion Fair, 
DQsseldorf 

13.9 -18.9. INTERBRAU - Exhibition of 
Brewing and Beverage Machinery, Munich 

16.9. -19.9. Int. Fair of Lingerie, Foundation 
Garments, Underwear, Cologne 

18.9. -23.9. K 71 — Int. Plastics Fair, DQsseldorf 

25.9. -27.9. GDS - European Footwear Sample 
Display, DQaaaldorf 

25.9. -1.10. ANUGA - Exhibition of Fine Foods 
and Provisions, Cologne 


10.10. -12.10. SPOGA - Int. Fair of Sporting 
Goods, Camping Equipment and Garden 
Furniture, Cologne 

14.10. -19.10. Frankfurt Book Fair 

14.10. -20.10. INTERKAMA - Congress and 
Exhibition for Instrumentation and Automation, 
DQsseldorf 

15.10. -17.10. Int. Fair FOR THE CHILD, 
Cologne 

24.10. -28.10. IGEDO - Int. Fashion Fair, 
DQsseldorf 


5.11. -14. If. German Industries Exhibition, 
Berlin 

23.11. -26.11. Interstoff - Fair for Clothing 
Textllea, Frankfurt 

Berlin • DUsMldorf • Frankfurt 
Hamburg * Hannovar • Kdtn • Mtinchan 
Nttmbarg • Offenbach * Stuttgart 
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PROPERTY 



EURO DOLLAR FINANCING 
PARTICIPATIONS OR 
UNDERWRITING WANTED 
FOR AMERICAN LAND 
DEVELOPMENTS 

High Yields and Participations Available 
Contact 

U.S. LAND FINANCING, N.V. 

(wbridUry U.S. bad I Utilities Co.) 

Zeldin & Aaron 

120 Adelaide Si, W„-Suite 810 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


Our Institutional and pension 
fund clients have a continuing 
demand for real property 
investments. 

We are able to discuss any 
propositions from Commercial 
Companies for the purchase of 
their properties by our Clients 
and the subsequent leasing 
back of them to the vendor 
company. 


Space on this page is permanently reserved for 
Estate Agents who have industrial, 
commercial and private property for sale. 

watch this site 

JEJ Johnson Space Agent Tel: 01 -930 5155 






1 JONAS 1 


Chartered Surveyor* 

II loll Moll, London, SW1 01-930 0951 
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Oodwdl 

know 


mariwti 



like the back of their hand 



uwMWrad 1858 


Instinctive familiarity with a market comes naturally 
to Dodwell—after all, their resident organisations in 
most of the world’s major trading areas have long 
experience in handling internationally famous products. 
To this depth of understanding add the most advanced 
research and merchandising techniques, and you know 
that your world trading is in good hands with Dodwell. 

DODWELL 

a force in worlc^ trading 

AUSTRALIA CANADA • HOMO KONO ■ INDIA • JAPAN, * KENYA- SINGAPORE 

Taiwan ■ Tanzania • Uganda - united kingdom • u.s.a, • west Germany 

DODWELL & COMPANY LIMITED HEAD OFFICE: 18 FINSBURY CIRCUS. LONDON E.C.2M 7BE 
Telephone: 01*688 0040 TWo*:'London 888444 
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the blackout 


Most people in Britain are still turning a blind eye to 
the real implications of this week’s power blackouts. There 
is an old remedy for them. Under statutes of 1875 and 
1919 it is a criminal offence to bring about a stoppage 
of electricity by breaking one’s contract of hire in further¬ 
ance of an industrial dispute. As one of the many 
sweeteners in its legislation to reform the trade unions, 
the Heath Government intends soon to remove this special 
restriction on electricity workers, replacing it by the 
power to enforce a 60-day cooling-off period. But, at 
present, the criminal provisions of the 1875 act are still 
the law of Britain. The courts would almost certainly 
decide that they had been breached by at least some 
of the actions leading to this week’s power cuts, despite 
the pretence that the men were merely working to rule 
or going slow. • 

The Electrical Trades Union happens to be one of 
the more responsibly led unions in the country : the 
death of its president, Mr Les Cannon, on Wednesday 
is a blow to the collective common sense on many issues. 
But the truth is that the ETU men are already morally 
guilty of more than inflicting hardship on everyone else : 
old people have been weakened by the cold, new-born 
babies have been in danger, accidents have been made 
more likely on the roads because there have been no 
traffic lights or street lighting, and ill people at home, 
if not in hospital, have had a harder struggle to survive. 
If prosecutions were made, citing these effects and the 
1875 ac t) it is hard to see how those workers responsible 
for this week’s stoppages of electrical power could be found 
other than guilty. 

But that is precisely why the authorities are not carrying 
out such prosecutions, and why it is regarded as very 
unhelpful for any outsider to point these facts out. The 
union leaders mutter that the Government bears the 
main responsibility for the power cuts because it has 
stood too rigidly against the men’s just claims. They 
know, of course, that this is the exact reverse of the truth. 
The electricity workers’ claim was pitched for a 
deliberately absurd 30 per cent rise, and the unions' 
strategy was always to threaten a go-slow in order to 


push up any first offer that was made. The real sense 
in which the authorities are to blame is that their constant 
retreats have taught the unions that displays of militancy 
are nowadays likely to pay. This is the heavy responsibility 
on those who abetted the Pearson surrender, and the 
Scamp surrender, and the national health workers’ 
surrender and the coal mine inflation—even though 
that will be regarded as another improper truth to point 
out. But the reason for pointing it out is to emphasise 
again how desperately important for ordinary people it 
is that the long retreat before the unions should stop. 

There were signs last weekend that the Government 
was beginning to put its foot down a bit more flatly— 
and was then finding this was very awkward in the 
electricity dispute. On Saturday Mr Barber seemed to 
be indicating that the Government will stand firm against 
any further raising of the “ fair and reasonable ” (ie, 
already grossly inflationary) offer to electricity workers 
of a 10 per cent increase on their average earnings. In 
practice, however, everybody now knows that the 
Government will not stand firm there. The real hope 
of ministers is that the eventual further retreat before 
electricity workers will be a rather small one, keeping 
the total wage offer to them inside the figure of just 
over 12 per cent that the coal miners got. Then it is 
hoped that the gas workers (who got a 14 per cent 
wage rise earlier this year) will take a rise slightly lower 
than that accepted by electricity workers, and that a 
gradual de-escalation of wage awards will then be in 
train. Friday’s peace negotiations (see page 71) are meant 
to go no further than that. 

The trouble about this gradualism is that union bosses 
are naturally and positively encouraged by it to call 
strikes, because they know that their opponents are put 
on a hiding to nothing. The top hope of the electricity 
unions is now probably for a 15 per cent inflation, but 
they know that at the worst for them they will also 
claim a victory for their go-slow if the Electricity Council 
does stand finn after it has eventually raised its offer 
from the present 10 per cent to the 11$ per cent or 
whatever ministers are finally ready to swallow. The 
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militants in other industries will think the same. 


This is why the tide of wage inflation and industrial 
disruption is most probably only going to be turned 
by a victory far more dramatic than will be won by 
the gradualism which is the Government’s tactic. The 
minimum requirement now is that some union which 
goes on strike should get a wage settlement lower than 
.it had been offered before its strike or go-slow began. 
The authorities are unlikely to try to achieve that in 
fighting the electricity men, and they can be expected 
to give a plainly inflationary settlement to the overstaffed 
as well as the understaffed regions of the police forces. 
They may aim to make a stand against gas workers 
or on the railways ; but the number of battles in the 
public sector for 1970 is now almost run out, and from 
each field the Government has so far fled in rout. The 
odds are visibly shortening that, during some economic 
crisis in 1971, there will be no alternative, even for the 
Heath Government, but a statutory wage freeze. 

Another round of industrial disruption this week could 
have led to action in the courts, but conspicuously has 
not done so. In advance of Mr Robert Carr’s bill most 
wildcats who induce breaches of contract are saved from 
liability to civil damages if they are acting in an industrial 
dispute, but not if they are acting in something which 
cannot be given that name. A high court judge ruled 
last week that Tuesday’s political strikes against the 
Government’s proposed trade union legislation were not 
an industrial dispute, since they are not concerned with 
any issue between individual workers and their employers. 
It follows that the communist Mr Kevin Halpin and 
his fellow militant shop stewards, who organised these 
strikes, could presumably have been sued for the loss 
of production that was caused ; it was noticeable that 
the strikes generally did not take place when the workers 
themselves were allowed to vote on the issue, but did 
when orders were passed down from shop stewards or 
union authorities who could later make life uncomfortable 
for blacklegs (see page 23). But no employers have so 
far sued for the £2 million or so of production that was 
lost last Tuesday, presumably because they rightly think 
that Mr Halpin could not pay up. 

The fact that legal action is not taken, even when the 
law already allows it to be, will be cited as a sign that 
Mr Carr’s new legislation will not work. This is probably 
a misinterpretation of the way it will in practice be 
applied. Once the legislation is in force, firms are likely 
to sack wildcat shop stewards when they break contracts ; 
and the trade unions will then not support breach-of- 
contract strikes to get them reinstated—as they would 
do now—because they know that their funds would 
then be at risk. This is why the militant shop steward^ 
are most indignant about the bill, while the majority 
of workers (who are often bullied by roughneck shop 
stewards) rather like it and many in the union hierarchies 
are less angry than they consider it politic to pretend. 


The Government thinks that this, and the general 
unpopularity of the union bosses, will win more electoral 
support for Mr Heath. This may be a delusion. Although 
trade unions arc unpopular, the Government is not 


going to make itself popular when it appears to.^be 
flapping ineffectively at them. The most popular:* (ahd 
probably the right) course this week would have been 
for ministers to draw immediate Attention to the law as 
it stands, and to say that if anyone working to rule 
committed a criminal offence by bfeakihg any clause in 
his contract of employment, and if a single death occurred 
at traffic lights or in sick rooms that were darkened by 
his act, then the ordinary processes of the law would 
apply. Instead, the British people sat in the cold and 
the dark during this week’s electricity stoppages, heard 
stories of the cut-off of power to hospitals and old people’s 
homes and traffic lights and the rest, but knew perfectly 
well that those who were responsible would get an 
inflationary wage award at the end. This will not induce 
anybody to vote more enthusiastically for Mr Heath. 
But, for the longer term, the trade union leaders are 
making an even more fearful miscalculation of how the 
trend of ordinary opinion is going to move. 

Mr Jack Jones, Mr Hugh Scanlon and other big union 
leaders were all supporters of this week’s electricity 
go-slow, even though the moderate leaders of the 
Electrical Trades Union arc nominally in the driving 
seat. These union leaders know that the real incomes 
of the working class will not be increased by their bid¬ 
ding up of inflation ; on the contrary, they will be 
reduced, because national production has to be reduced. 
Their argument to themselves is simpls that other 
workers have got inflationary rises, and they will be in 
trouble with their own members if they do not get 
inflationary rises too. In order to protect their own 
position of power within society, they have leaned out 
this week to hasten the end of some of the old and the 
ill. Within the mores of our society, this is still regarded 
as a very understandable thing for striking British trade 
unionists to do. 

But the union leaders, who are not themselves at all 
inhuman beings and who see themselves fighting for 
freedoms their grandfathers won, should know that 
during their own grandchildren’s lifetimes this week’s 
story will be re-told with incredulous horror. All through 
man kind’s story the execrated villains of tomorrow have 
been those who were given excessive licence to commit 
wrongs today because yesterday they were genuinely 
in the van of progress. The French aristocrats before 1789, 
who despoiled the peasantry as they would, were the 
immediate successors of those who had raised human 
culture to what was then its highest known level in the 
reign of Louis XIV. The early Victorian mill owners, 
who voted Liberal as they flogged their child labourers, 
were the second generation of the dynamos of the indus¬ 
trial and economic revolution that raised the mass of 
mankind from a short and brutish existence. The most 
insensitive colonial rulers thought they were bringing 
their fathers’ Christian civilisation to darkest Africa. 
It is an unhappy truth that what has been going on this 
week in the name of twentieth century British trade 
unionism is a step down from the customary into the 
unforgivable, as has been taken by so many former 
advancers of the social conscience when they have 
forgotte® what their true aims are. 
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One down, four to go 

On Tuesday Mr Geoffrey Rippon met the Six's foreign ministers 
in the first of the five main negotiating sessions during which 
Britain should settle its terms for entry. He made some 
progress—but not yet on the main issue 


On Tuesday the six common market countries and 
Britain started to chip away at the largest obstacle across 
Britain’s path into the European community. This is the 
matter of how much, and how soon, Britain should 
contribute to the community fund, virtually all of which 
at present goes to support high-cost farming in such 
places as northern France, Bavaria and Italy. But even 
for a first shot each side made a poor job of it. Britain 
had not prepared its case properly ; fortunately, the 
Six have not yet even agreed among themselves what 
theirs should be. 

The common market countries have just started an 
eight-year period which will change the basis on which 
the fund gets its money. The aim is that the community, 
instead of relying on contributions from each member 
country that vary according to the size of their gross 
national products, will collect its resources by being 
allowed to take all the money secured by each member’s 
food import levies, the yield of a i per cent value added 
tax in each member country, and so on. The eight-year 
period is made up of a basic five years in which the 
transition will take place, up to 1975, and a further 
three years during which “ correctives ” can be applied 
if the new system hurts any country too much. Should 
Britain too be allowed eight years, starting from the 
moment of its entry ? Or should it, having asked to 
join the club, stick to the rules and finish its adjustment 
by 1978, when the others do ? This second way would 
give Britain only five years (and no time for correctives) 
if it joined in 1973. France wants this tougher time-limit 
to be imposed on Britain. Fortunately, without any 
British prodding, Italy, Holland and—less resolutely— 
Germany want to give the more generous period of 
the full eight years. 

By tactful negotiating Britain may be able to win the 
full eight years. But it did not start well on Tuesday, 
when it merely implied—instead of saying straight out— 
that fivc-plus-three is what it wants. It thereby did little 
to help the Six, chaired by the clearly exhausted German 
foreign minister, Herr Scheel, whose mind was still far 
away in Warsaw, to make up their minds. The cause 
is indecision in London, bom of departmental infighting 
over details and, it must be said, by the recent two-week 
absence from London of Britain’s chief negotiator, Mr 
Geoffrey Rippon. The same indecision has delayed a 
British declaration on how much Britain should pay 
during the transition period. France wants Britain to 
make a full contribution, which could cost the British 
balance of payments £300 million a year, from 1973. 
Britain has decided to ask for a small initial payment, 
rising only slowly in the early years. But i)t fluffed its 
first chance, of saying so, resorting instead to a number 
of general statements misguidedly thought likely to soften 


up the Six before Britain’s bid is put on the table. 

And yet Mr Rippon still salvaged the day on Tuesday 
by proving himself once again a more sophisticated 
operator when he is on the continent than he has yet 
shown himself to be in the House of Commons. He at last 
started to clear away the political fog that lingers over 
the matter of a “safeguard clause” to protect Britain 
should its contribution to the community fund threaten 
really serious damage to its balance of payments. He 
did it, against the will of some of his civil servants, by 
referring specifically to the existing first-aid machinery 
in the Treaty of Rome and by asking the Six for suitable 
“ reiteration ” of how the machinery works, so that he 
can sell it to Parliament. This they will do, in time. 

Mr Rippon also conceded a principle that Britain 
ought never to have opposed—that British industry and 
British farming should adjust to Europe’s tariffs and farm 
prices over the same number of years. Britain now accepts 
the single period of five years which has already been 
suggested to the Six by the European commission. But 
there will still be a hard battle over the speed at 
which different things happen in those five years. Will 
the tariffs facing British industrial exports be allowed 
to fall faster than the prices which British housewives 
pay for food are allowed to rise ? Of course, Britain 
wants it to happen that way. And, of course, the French 
negotiators will fight tooth and nail to prevent Britain’s 
industrialists getting their quid before France’s farmers 
get their quo. It is not an issue on which Britain can 
afford to let the negotiations break down ; but on this 
one Mr Rippon is going to argue hard and long. 

Mr Rippon did take one stand which led to the first 
open—and unplanned—battle with France. France’s 
foreign minister takes over the chair in the negotiations 
from Herr Scheel in January, and his wish was ito defer 
bargaining on all major matters at least until then. At 
first M. Schumann won his way against the other five 
countries by insisting that the Six should not push the 
negotiations any further until they could agree upon 
a package among themselves. Mr Rippon refused the 
bit of paper offered to him along these lines, and in the 
end France backed down under the combined pressure 
of the flagging Herr Scheel and of France’s most loyal 
supporter in the talks so far, the European commission. 

These are early days. It is good that the main cards 
are being laid upon the table already, and good that 
Mr Rippon has shown that there is an alert toughness 
behind his misleadingly bland bonhomie. But Britain 
cannot delay any longer the vital business of making 
clear what it wants on the central issue of finance. Once 
they have agreed painfully among themselves what 
their position should be on this subject the Six will be 
hard, if not impossible, th shift. The British Government 
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is aware that on this matter more than any other Britain 
must take the lead. If it does not, an idea already current 
in Brussels, Paris and Bonn will continue to gain ground. 
This is the notion that the negotiating ministers cannot 
by themselves solve the major economic problem which 
integrating Britain into Europe involves. The consequence 
of this idea, as already expressed by Herr Brandt and 
M. Jean Monnet, is that nothing less than a grand 
meeting between heads of govemmeit will be needed. 

That might be well enough, if all it involved was a 
decision on a few major points. But if by then the talks 


on finance and Britain’s contribution are deadlocked, the 
problem may be politically much harder to handle. Even 
this much-whispered finale might be no bad thing if it 
was carefully organised and properly explained in Britain. 
But it could be a disaster if it came about, as a desperate 
last resort, because of inefficient negotiating in Brussels. 
Tuesday’s meeting was the first of only five such 
encounters between Britain and the Six scheduled to 
take place before next summer. A fifth of the allotted 
span has passed, and there is not much to show for 
it. Mr Rippon cannot afford to let more time slip away. 



The state to which it is accustomed 

The Archbishop of Canterbury's commission has been considering 
the church "by law established." It likes establishment but 
not the law—and that's asking a bit too much 


An Anglican commission on church and state is like a 
House of Lords committee on inherited wealth : too 
far inside the wood to see anything but trees. And yet 
it is always and only such commissions which wrestle with 
the issue at length, because few people now know or 
care enough about the anachronism of an established 
church for any government to feel constrained to do 
anything about it. A few of the Church of England’s 
monopolies and privileges grate, probably more on non- 
Anglican Christians than on non-Christians : the 24 
bishops in the House of Lords, the fact that in England 
(but not, of course, Scotland) any marriage rite other 
than that of the established church has to be followed 
by another form of words before a registrar. But these 
are the minor interests of a minority, and probably 
fewer people still care about the church’s close involve¬ 
ment with the crown and dependence of the Commons. 

So, like the historical anachronism of the English 
monarchy, the English church has survived its inevitable 
periods of unpopularity with its formal entanglement in 
the governing institutions of the country surprisingly 
intact. And it is only when the church itself finds the 
weight of history uncomfortable that commissions such 
as that appointed by the Archbishop of Canterbury in 
1965, which finally reported this week, get set up, asking 
themselves the wrong questions and proceeding with awful 
inevitability to the wrong conclusions. 

It is not even so much that disendowment of the 
landed wealth of the church is too big a bogy for an 
Anglican commission to tackle the question of disestablish¬ 
ment with an open mind. In fact, this commission has 
done its best to shut its eyes to the awful precedent of 
disendowment following on disestablishment of the Welsh 
church, comforted by the reflection that it would take an 
exceedingly anti-clerical government to sacrifice the 
10,000 mostly indigent ministers of a church which can 
still claim some connection with a majority of the 
population by depriving them of very nearly half their 
income. On the other hand, there are those in both the 
chflrdh and the commission who sec disestablishment 
a^J*| i&lucing exercise which would restore vitality, and 


are prepared to take whatever material disadvantages 
might follow. One member believed that the Church of 
England was living above its station and income, struggling 
to maintain a public role which only distracted it from 
its evangelical business. The point is that she, too, was 
looking at the church from a minority angle. 

For the Anglican church is suffering from an acute 
form of the dilemma that confronts any voluntary 
organisation : whether or not to define its membership. 
Up to nearly two-thirds of the English do still profess 
membership of the Church of England. Yet large numbers 
of them do not darken church doors from christening 
to wedding, and under half the population returns to an 
Anglican church to be wed. One of the church’s few 
formal requirements, laid down with the Book of Common 
Prayer in 1662, is that its members must communicate 
at Easter ; only some 2 million people do so. So the 
church is in a quandary : does it stand on its position 
as a national majority church of some 30 million people, 
with whom it has virtually no contact and on whom 
it has precious little effect, or does it cut itself down 
to the size of the largest of a number of churches 
representing a minority of the population, but with an 
acting, committed and participating membership ? 

Few organisations would take the second course. (The 
Roman Catholic church, which hangs on until grim 
death, talks about “ lapsed Catholics.”) To some in the 
Anglican church such a shake-up might be attractive, but 
not to the commission. At least not in theory : for while 
clinging to the idea of a national, established church, 
eschewing any divorce from monarchy and state, it has 
missed the essential point that the choice is neither its 
- nor the archbishop’s to take. When a door has been left 
open for so long, it is not only those on the inside who 
should decide if a hurdle should be placed across it. 

Why this matters is because the majority of the 
commission has recommended a series of changes which, 
while they do not amount to disestablishment, would 
tilt the balance of power in the church sharply in favour 
of the clergy and minority of active laity. To the church, 
the two rttost irksome aspects of establishment are the 
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Prime Minister’s control over the appointment of bishops 
(excluding suffragan appointments, for which a choice 
of two candidates is sent straight to the Queen, who 
is presumed to be too short-sighted ever to read past 
the first name), and the House of Commons’s control 
over worship and doctrine. All measures of the Church 
assembly—or rather of the new General Synod—only 
become valid after affirmative resolution of Parliament. 
In 1927 and 1928 the House of Commons rejected the 
new prayer book proposed by the Church Assembly. 
Until 1905, when the church was granted a 15-year 
experimental period during which to use whatever services 
it fancied, the new prayer book was in fact used illegally. 

The commission would like to see the General Synod 
given permanent and unfettered control over worship 
and doctrine. It would also like greater control over the 
appointment of bishops, the more radical half of the 
commission believing that these should be elected (with 
the crown acting as a rubber stamp), the other half 
that a committee should advise the crown through the 
Prime Minister. The committee or electoral board would 
represent both the diocese concerned and the church 
at large. As a gesture towards ecumenism rather than 
disestablishment, it would like to see the leaders of other 
churches in the House of Lords. It would also like 
to see the ministers of the Anglican and Roman Catholic 
churches, rather than only those of the Free churches 
as at present, made eligible to become MPs. 

Of course the House of Commons has better things 
to do than debate, as it did in 1964, what sort of 
vestments a vicar should wear on the job. Of course 
many MPs are not in the least interested in the Anglican 
church anyway. Of course the Prime Minister usually 
has better things to do than study the form of the clergy 
in order to choose a bishop : he would doubtless be 
grateful for some sort of advisory committee. Of course 


the doctrine of prime ministerial responsibility has worn 
a bit transparent : as one member of the commission, 
Canon Westwood, put it : “No prime minister’s going 
to go to the country on the issue of Westwood for 
Bradford.” Nor is the objection that the representative 
system set up by the Church of England is too new 
to make sense of the election of bishops enough by itself. 
Nor is it enough to complain that election or appointment 
by the church will mean the election of bureaucrats 
and diplomats, to the detriment of the church. One 
could say this proposal for semi-disestablishment would 
give the church the opportunity to have its cake and 
eat it, that it should make an honest choice between 
privilege and freedom, but this, too, is not quite the 
point. 

It is equally true to say that if the sovereign is 
maintained as supreme governor of the church it is a 
legal fiction to suppose that the church can be wholly 
independent of the state in anything, and that the 
constitution is quite full enough of legal fictions and 
unwritten understandings as it is. But the central objection 
to the commission’s proposals is an objection to their 
perspective as insiders. While 30 million people claim to 
belong, in some way, to a national church—while, as 
the commission puts it, the majority of the population 
likes the idea of an established church lending a veneer 
of Christianity to the country—that church must remain 
responsible to them, and, however inadequately, this is 
best done through Parliament, and not through councils 
made up of those who go regularly to church. Some 
people say that this forces on the Church of England 
a paralysis of will, others that it permits a lunatic variety 
of opinion. But that is its heritage : and until the 
majority as well as the participating minority decide that 
this heritage should be buried, the church has no indepen¬ 
dent right to shrug it off. 



They've got a re-entry problem 

Between the iron-bottomed right and the revolutionary left, Spain and 
Portugal are having a hard time finding their way back to Europe 


Buigos is the capital of the Spain that does not change. 
The court-martial of 16 Basques that has been held in 
that bleak city of soldiers and seminarists has reminded 
the world that General Franco’s regime has never ceased 
to rely on the methods of an army of occupation. The 
trial has produced evidence of torture and arbitrary arrest. 
The lawyers of Madrid, and some courageous Basque 
bishops, have described it as illegal. Men have stopped 
work across northern Spain and students manned the 
barricades in Barcelona in sympathy with the men who 
are being judged. 

It is true that the prisoners are extremists with as little 
understanding of the way their country should be heading 
as the humourless cavalry colonel who is sitting in 
judgment on them. They are ideological kin to the 
terrorists who kidnapped the west German consul in 


San Sebastian and are threatening to kill him if any 
of the Burgos defendants are sentenced to death. But 
by subjecting them to court-martial procedure, instead 
of a fair trial in a civil court, the government has won 
them more sympathy than they deserve. If the six 
defendants whose lives are at stake are condemned to 
death, they can be shot the next day without a chance 
to appeal. The echo of those shots would be heard 
across Spain. The mistake of the government, and of the 
hard military men of Burgos, has been to behave as if 
Spain were still back in the 1930s fighting the civil war. 

But then the men who rule Iberia have always tended 
to walk backwards into the future. Walled off from 
Europe, suspicious of it and even of each other, unused 
to democracy aind liberal ideas, both Spain and Portugal 
have come to a point where they have got to make up 
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their minds. They can join Europe, or they can continue 
to take shelter behind the Pyrenees from the winds of the 
twentieth century. 

Before the Burgos trial, it looked as if the Spanish 
government had made up its mind. The falangists 
with their creaking ideology had been elbowed out of the 
cabinet, and liberal technocrats seemed to be holding the 
reins of power. The technocrats’ argument is that sus¬ 
tained economic growth based on closer links with the 
European community will overcome the continuing 
social divisions inside Spain. They were unquestionably 
opposed to the Burgos trial. But General Franco seems 
to have ridden rough-shod over them. The weakness 
of the technocrats is that they lack a real power-base in a 
country where the two traditional props of the govern¬ 
ment arc the army and the church. Their strength in 
any future power-struggle within the regime is that 
both the church and the army seem to be divided over 
what is happening at Burgos. The bishops of Spain— 
and most of them arc regarded as staunch Franco 
men—have supported the bishops of San Sebastian 
and Santander in their criticism of the trial, and 
several generals in the high command are said to believe 
that the holding of a court-martial was bad tactics. 

For Portugal too, as for Spain, Europe is inescapable. 
If Britain and the other three countries now ringing the 
doorbell of the common market are finally let in, 70 per 
cent of Portugal’s foreign trade will be with common 
market countries. The Portuguese have just woken up 
to the fact that they cannot afford to be left out in the 
cold. But Portugal, with its own unique and embattled 
sense of destiny as an ocean-spanning commonwealth, is 
psychologically even farther away from Europe than 
Spain is. Last month the Portuguese asked to be given an 
association with the common market. That was essentially 
a defensive reaction to events beyond their control. But 
the men who presented Portugal’s case in Brussels— 
Scnhor Rui Patricio, the foreign minister, and Senhor 
Xavier Pintado, the bright young secretary of 
commerce—are men who are very conscious of the way 
things are heading north of the Pyrenees. 

They have problems back in Lisbon. The opposition to 
anything more substantial than a loose tariff agreement 
was voiced recently by the former foreign minister, Dr 
Franco Nogueira, who said that “ we could be colonised 
by Europe, and then Europe would colonise our overseas 
territories.” Dr Nogueira is a spokesman for the old guard 
that still holds the fort in Portugal, men for whom 
agrarian reform is anathema and criticism of the govern¬ 
ment’s African policies is heresy. Some of the local 
industrialists, mollycoddled by tariff barriers, seem to 
think of the Harvard Business School as a centre for 
subversion. They have been knocked about a bit lately 
by the lively secretary of industry, Senhor Rogerio 
Martins. But Dr Gaetano cannot afford to let any of 
his stable of young technocrats go too fast for fear of 
,, hfehtg savaged by his hardliners. 

, . Portugal’s African policy that is the hardest thing 

1 for the rest of Europe to support. But Dr Gaetano has 
{ Jever looked at Africa in quite the same way as his 
^l^pcessor Dr Salazar did ; and last week he shocked 


more than a few of the Lisbon old guard with his plans 
for radical constitutional changes in the overseas 
provinces. He sees the future of the Portuguese-speaking 
world, including Brazil, as that of a federation of self- 
governing states. Lisbon will take responsibility only for 
defence and foreign policy. To some people that 
sounds like wild romanticism ; the idea of bringing 
Brazil back within the Portuguese fold is after 
all a bit like proposing that London should be the 
capital of an Anglo-Saxon commonwealth including the 
United States. To others, this could be the first step 
towards decolonisation, although it will be hard to decide 
about that until it can be seen whether Dr Gaetano really 
means to extend the franchise inside the African territories 
instead of simply giving the Portuguese colonists more 
latitude. The danger for a Portuguese prime minister who 
really wanted to pull out of Africa would be a 
Mozambique or Angolan version of UDI or a right-wing 
backlash of the kind that France saw over Algeria. 

It is very doubtful whether Dr Gaetano is really think¬ 
ing of doing a de Gaulle—especially now that Angola is 
producing a very sizeable trade surplus and the 
Portuguese army in the African territories seems to be 
doing a bit better than holding its own. But he is 
limbering up the apparatus that Dr Salazar left 
behind. Other draft legislation claims to do something 
for religious tolerance and the legal rights of the 
individual. And the opposition is being given 
some chance to express itself, in a pretty sub¬ 
terranean way, through a new society called Sedes, which 
aims at “ the transformation of Portuguese society.” But 
it is important not to hang too much hope on any of this. 
Nine members of the Movement for a Democratic 
Opposition have been on trial this month because their 
group was tolerated late last year, but is no longer 
tolerated now. 

In Spain the Falange used to describe the 
western democracies, collectively, as its worst enemies. 
Salvador de Madariaga once wrote that his countrymen 
understood anarchy, and authoritarianism, but not the 
middle way. But Spain and Portugal are inching ahead 
despite the dragging weight of those who would like to 
stay put where they are. The Burgos trial, and the future 
of Portugal’s African provinces, challenge the modern 
elements in both countries. But the men who kidnapped 
Herr Bcihl, and the men who have been throwing bombs 
around in Lisbon, do not hold any key to the future. 

The most they are likely to achieve is to strengthen the 
forces of reaction in Iberia. One of Spain’s greatest 
contemporary poets, Bias de Otero, whose books are 
banned in his own country, called the peninsula “ the 
bleeding heel of the west.” The men who are likely to 
change that, if they have their way, are those who under¬ 
stand that Spain and Portugal need to achieve fuller 
economic integration with Europe, and that to do that 
they will have to modify their political structures. Unlike 
the men who engineered the Burgos trial, most of them 
are too young to remember the Spanish civil war and 
too flexible to let things go that way again. The outcome 
of the trial will be one sign of whether they can make 
the rearguard listen to reason. 
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Yes, but where's the fire ? 

Mr Lynch may have a crisis on his hands in Ireland, but it would help 
if he were willing to tell everyone more about it 


A mystery as murky as the Bog of Allen lies behind 
the Irish prime minister’s threat to invoke part two of 
his country’s Offences against the State Act. After an 
extraordinary cabinet meeting on December 4th Mr 
Lynch announced that violent men were preparing to 
kidnap public figures, and that his government was ready 
to take special powers to meet the danger. The weapon 
he is threatening to use is a powerful one. The Offences 
against the State Act was passed in 1940 and kept in 
force until 1945 ; it was invoked again from 1956 to 
1962, when the Irish Republican Army was busy raising 
Cain in Northern Ireland. Only the signature of the 
minister of justice is needed to give the government 
powers to intern anyone without chaige or trial for an 
indefinite period. A detained man can appeal to a com¬ 
mission composed of an army officer, a barrister or 
solicitor and a judge or magistrate ; but if the appeal is 
turned down the government is obliged to tell parliament 
about who is detained only once every six months. 

Mr Lynch has been very vague about the nature of. 
the danger he is willing to use this powerful measure 
against. He named no names in his first statement, even 
though the internment camps, notably one at the Cur- 
ragh, *are already being prepared for use. Little ..more 
light was cast by Mr Lynch’s further explanation to the 
D&il on Wednesday, which ended in uproar and the 
suspension of the Labour leader and two of his col¬ 
leagues. There was the same unilateral declaration of an 
emergency, but no details. On the surface only a near¬ 
insurrection can justify such a suspension of civil rights. 
It can hardly be said that law and order has broken 
down yet in Ireland. But Mr Lynch has a reputation for 
calmness and honesty and he thinks the threat is serious 
enough. Why ? 

The most likely theory is that he was told by the 
special branch of the Irish police force that it had come 
across plans to kidnap members of the government and 
civil service and foreign diplomats in Dublin. The police 
may have been tipped off by a'Tn^n who was jailed after 
a bank raid last April and mysteriously released only a 
few months later. There are some likely targets for 
kidnapping : Mr Desmond O’Malley, the minister of 
justice ; Mr Peter Berry, the permanent head of the 
department of justice, and the man responsible for the 
special branch, who is retiring next month ; the head 
of the special branch himself ; and British diplomats. 
Mr Berry was a key witness for the prosecution in the 
arms-smuggling trial that ended in October with the 
acquittal of the four defendants, including Mr Haughey, 
the former minister of finance. - 

One theory of what a kidnapping plot would be trying 
to achieve is connected with the presence in London 
of Mr Frank Keane. A warrant has been issued for 


Mr Keane’s arrest in connection with the April bank 
raid. He is appealing against extradition, and his case 
comes up in the House of Lords next month. There is 
a rumour that Saor Eire (Free Ireland), a militant 
splinter group of the IRA, is planning to spring Mr 
Keane, by compelling the Irish government to set him 
free, ondfe he is back in the republic, in return for a 
kidnapped victim. By invoking the special powers act 
Mr Lynch may be hoping to isolate and intern possible 
suspects before any such plan can be put into effect. 

There are, however, other muddy currents in the bog. 
Irish courts have been notoriously unwilling to convict 
people prosecuted for making mischief in Northern 
Ireland, whether by blowing up installations north of 
the border or by smuggling arms to militant Catholics 
there. It would not be surprising if Mr Lynch had little 
faith in the ability or the will of Irish juries to uphold 
the rule of law in present circumstances. Certainly his 
standing in Ireland was not improved by the acquittal 
of the four defendants in the arms smuggling trial. The 
special powers act would provide Mr Lynch with 
extreme—and in the hands of a less responsible man, 
,*vcry dangerous—measures to by-pass the courts, and 
enable the government to intern at will those whom it 
considers to be troublemakers between the north and 
the south. The precedent has been set before, but only 
in conditions of grave emergency. 

One explanation of what Mr Lynch is up to is almost 
certainly not true. Sinn Fein, the political wing of the 
IRA, has been claiming that a compromise settlement 
over Northern Ireland is being arranged between Dublin, 
London and Belfast to coincide with British and Irish 
entry into the European community. Any such solution 
is anathema to those who want to set up an all-Ireland 
socialist republic, and to break off ties with Britain and 
western Europe. The trouble with this explanation is not 
that men in the three capitals are not groping around for 
new ideas ; of course they are; 1 It is that. British and 
Irish membership of the common market is not likely 
to come about within the period of the exercise of the 
special powers, act. ' s '- 

The initiative remains, however uncomfortably, in the 
hands of Mr Lynch. The results of the two by-elections 
last week have plainly reinforced him. In Donegal- 
Leitrim, close to the border with Northern Ireland, 
where emotions tend to run high, the Fianna F 4 il 
candidate took the seat from Fine Gael, the principal 
opposition party. In South County Dublin the Fianna 
F&il candidate was beaten ; but the result, at a time of 
high melodrama with the government under pressure, 
was satisfactory enough. But Mr Lynch must give good 
feason forhis talk of sped*! measure* if he is to keep the 
name of “ honest Jack. 
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Omega 
Constellation. 
It tells the time. 

And a few 
things more. 



It tells the date, the hour, the 
minute, the second. All with a fa¬ 
natical attention to accuracy. 

It also makes a statement 
about design. Avant-garde design. < 
It says, perhaps, that form is as im¬ 
portant to you as function, and 
makes a fetish of both. 

The new Omega Constellation 
takes a page out of tomorrow: its 
ultra-precise chronometer move¬ 
ment is computer-designed. Yet its 
stainless steel or 18-carat gold case 
is carved out of a solid block of 
metal, and finished by hand. 

Not even a computer could re¬ 
place the Omega craftsmen who do 
that job. 

The bracelet grows out of the 
case in a flowing, meticulously- 
graduated line. It is inte g rated with 
the watch. But so is everything else. 
The key word to describe it, in fact, 
is the word integrity. 

Not surprisingly, therefore, it 
is self-winding, shock-proof, anti- 
magnetic. The glass has been given 
a completely waterproof setting: 
easy enough to manage in a round 
watch, taxing in a square. 

Even the lubricants are origi¬ 
nal. They had to be, because the 
computer recommended a speed- 
ed-up movement. To compensate 
for the extra wear, Omega*s re¬ 
searchers developed a synthetic 
lubricant 100% more wear-resistant 
than any known before. 

The Constellation is a chrono¬ 
meter . which means that its accu¬ 
racy has been tested and officially 
certified. In fact, every Constella¬ 
tion Chronometer ever made has 
passed the officiq^ 360-hour ordeal 
of the Swiss Institutes for Official 
Chronometer Tests "with espe¬ 
cially good results". 

The new computer-designed 
Constellation is evenmore accurate 
than the rest. 

So if beauty is often only skin- 
deep, here is the exception. When 
you own a Constellation you have 
the assurance that, for once, it isn’t 

This is Omega quality at the 
surface, in depth, and to the second. 

O OMEGA 

The last word in modem timekeeping 
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Put on a happy face 

His face used to do more than crack a 
smile. Centuries ago, clowns cracked 
jokes, sang and drummed up business as 
advance men. 

A pure mime today, he is still our most 
universal symbol of fun. 

Because he uses our most universal 
means of communication. Sight. 

Recently, Rank Xerox has helped put a 
new face on this means of communication 
Their xerographic process reproduces 
graphic information direct from the 
original onto ordinary paper. 

Progress continues as xerography 
helps shrink computer forms, blow up 
microfilm and renew old drawings. 

More opportunities for innovation lie 
ahead. Which is why Rank Xerox is 
committed to explore the future of graphic 
information. 



The sky is our home. The earth our winding path. 


At this very moment you could be enjoying a 
tiny cup of warmed sake somewhere over the Orient. 
Europe. America. The Middle East. Even Russia. You see, 
we take the gracious hospitality of Japan with us 
wherever we fly. It*s something you can count on 
in this rapidly changing world. 
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The militants march the 
country into the Government's 
lobby_ 


It is just as well for the Labour party 
and the Trades Union Congress that 
the dramatic and immediate effects of 
the electricity workers’ go-slow almost 
completely overshadowed the unofficial, 
hut well organised, attempt at a one- 
day political strike against the Govern¬ 
ment’s industrial relations bill on 
Tuesday. For the strike was a com¬ 
plete flop, and all it succeeded in doing 
was underscoring the fact that ordinary 
trade unionists do not share their 
leaders’ hysterical opposition to 
industrial legislation. 

It is impossible to give an accurate 
estimate of just how many workers 
followed, grudgingly or otherwise, the 
militants’ lead : around 350,000, or 
well under 2 per cent of the labour 
force, was the„ most popular guess. 
Certainly the number never reached 



A day out In London on Tuesday 


die organisers’ minimum estimate of 
half a million. The TUC itself claimed 
that more than 95 per cent of its 9 
million members observed the official 
boycott of the strike call. But what Mr 
Vic Feather and his colleagues should 
not ignore, although they will, is that 
the opinion polls regularly show that 
some 60 per cent of trade unionists are 
in favour of legislation ; and that 
strikes and industrial relations are 
second and third in the liist of issues 
which most concern the electorate. 

The parliamentary Labour party 
and the TUC look like being com¬ 
pletely outmanoeuvred by the 
Government over Mr Carr’s bill. 
Having committed themselves to 
opposing the bill every step of the way, 
there was consternation among 
members of the Labour shadow cabinet 
when the Government decided to take 
the committee stage of the bill on the 
floor of the Commons and not send 
it upstairs to a standing committee. 
Apparently, Mr Whitelaw, the Leader 
of the Commons, and Mr Carr had 
had no difficulty in persuading their 
cabinet colleagues that this was good 
political tactics as well as sound 
constitutional practice. The 12 or 
so parliamentary days that this stage 
of the bill will take up will put back 
some ministers’ legislative favourites, 
but if the Tories play it as reasonably 
as Labour is certain to play it 
vociferously, the Government should 
reap a much needed political bonus. 

The Government will certainly he 
helped if the militants go ahead with 
their plans to try to whip up twamore 
one-day strikes early next year. For in 
London on Tuesday, Mr Kevin Halpin, 
the communist chairman of the self- 
styled liaison committee for the defence 
of trade unions, Could only muster some 
8,500 marchers to join him on the six 
mile route from Tower Hill to Hyde 


Park on Tuesday morning. If 90,000 
workers really did go on strike for the 
day in London, most of them preferred 
to stay at home or do a spot of Christ¬ 
mas shopping rather than show their 
alleged horror of the Government’s 
industrial relations bill. Mr Halpin can 
thank the London Transport tube men 
for ignoring his strike call, and staying 
at work. If they had not, far fewer of 
his militant friends would have found 
their way through the freezing cold 
darkness to join him. As it was it took 
a good hour and a half after the 
scheduled time of assembly for enough 
militants to turn up to make the march 
worthwhile. 

Within minutes of the start the 
brothers came across the unpleasant 
sight of working class disunity as they 
ran the gauntlet of jeers and whistles 
from the sturdy ranks of the Billings¬ 
gate fish workers. Cries of “ Go back 
to Russia ” and M Get your hair cut ” 
salted the air as the assorted militants 
strutted by. A special boo was reserved 
for the contingent from the London 
committee of the Communist party. But 
soon the march was winding its way 
through the City and into Fleet Street 
past the heavy police guard on the 
vulnerable glass front of the Daily 
Express office. Then it was on to an 
emotional reunion with the fist shaking, 
chanting ranks of the London School 
of Economics left in the Aldwych, and 
along busy Oxford Street past the 
bemused and v often contemptuous 
shoppers to Hyde Park. There the 
marchers were regaled by such luminar¬ 
ies of the British left as Mr Sidney 
Bidwell, Labour MP for Southall. 

For the most part the day’s march 
was a jolly occasion. Some brothers 
found the whole occasion too much for 
them and were seen heading off into 
Fleet Street pubs to gather up more 
strength forthe final lap. They may 
be gmd W hear Mr Halpin is prom¬ 
ising more strikes and matches in the 
future. So will, ifoe Government, for 
nothpte h ihore hkely to intensify the 
general^ public’s support for Mr Carr’s 
industrial relations bill than a regular 
repetiflonof Mr Hatpin’s absurd little 
demo. 
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Farmers 

A question of 
timing _ 

The Ministry of Agriculture is juggling 
with dates. There is a farm price 
review every spring. At the same time 
a new fatstock scheme is worked out 
for the following year. In June the 
present five-country cereals agreement 
runs out. Sometime next year there will 
be some sort of decision on entry to 
the common market. Next summer the 
abnormally high cereal prices may be 
dropping. And by the February after 
that the present bacon market-sharing 
understanding will have run out.'The 
ministry has to thread its way through 
all these milestones in its effort to 
transform the system of agricultural 
support, so it is hardly surprising that 
its first attempt looks like being a very 
half-cooked affair indeed. The ministry 
will be lucky if it does not cause the 
maximum of international trouble for 
the minimum Exchequer saving. 

To do it justice, after a few months 
in which it looked as if it was doing 
its best to shelve that election pledge 
to replace deficiency payments by 
levies, the Government has acted with 
commendable speed. The Minister of 
Agriculture, Mr James Prior, has 
publicly added a date of his'own ; he 
would like to see the levy system in 
action around about April. The 
advantages of this are obvious: it 
would be at the beginning of the new 
fatstock and financial years and before 
the next harvest. But Mr Prior is 
making no promises, arid it is easy to 
see why. 

The Americans have reacted strongly 
to the proposal for a levy on cereal 
imports. Bad harvests have brought 
prices pretty near the price levels that 
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the British want to enforce, but the 
Americans are once bitten, twice shy. 
They raised precious little objection 
when the EEC put up its protective 
barriers, and are not going to make the 
same mistake twice. Neither they nor 
the South Americans, whose beef 
farmers suffered from the EEC in the 
same way, are going to agree without 
a fight. On the other hand, all the 
countries with which Britain is 
negotiating its interim scheme really 
have their eyes fixed on Brussels, and 
they have been living with the idea of 
a protected British farm industry for 
some time. New Zealand, which looks 
like getting away with the relatively 
mild knock of a flat import duty of 3d 
a pound on lamb in the interim 
scheme, is really more concerned with 
how long after the five-year adjust¬ 
ment period that Mr Prior now pro¬ 
poses to the EEC they will be allowed 
easy access to the British market for 
their milk products. Ireland, which 
could theoretically have been hard hit 
by restrictions on beef imports, exports 
most of its cattle live and so will 
escape the levy. 

But at home, inflation is putting the 
ministry in danger of chasing its own 
tail. To a certain extent this is 
inevitable. Mr Prior’s first avowed 
intention was to seize the opportunity 
provided by high cereal prices to raise 
guaranteed prices without burdening 
the Exchequer, and then edge up 
market prices. But farm prices, in the 
shape of cereal prices, are also farm 
costs, in the shape of livestock costs. 
So if Mr Prior wants, as he has said 
he does, to make this next one the last 
traditional farm price review, he is 
going to be under considerable pres¬ 
sure to make it a pretty hefty one. But 
if market prices and guaranteed prices 
go up together, the consumer loses 
and the Exchequer doesn't gain— 
except in so far as it makes a little 
money from levies. 

The ministry is not, naturally 
enough, going to start dismantling the 
deficiency payments scheme until it 
knows whether or not Britain is going 
into the EEC. The Tory proposal was 
for a system of fallback guarantees: 
inside the EEC it would have to adopt 
the common agricultural policy.. But 
Mr Prior has predicted that the levy 
schemes are going to push food prices 
up by 2 per cent a year ; inflation is 
going at the very least to quintuple 
what is in both senses a conservative 
estimate, and the Tories are going to 
get the blame. If, in the short run, 
they succeed in pleasing ev$n the 
farmers they will be doing well. 
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Licensing laws 

Cheers! 

Although the arguments for a radical 
revision of Britain’s liquor licensing 
laws are familiar enough, the Home 
Secretary’s decision to set up a com¬ 
mittee of inquiry to review them is 
understandable. The support of an 
independent body could be useful 
when the time comes to engage the 
small minority representing the tem¬ 
perance cause. Also, it is true, as Mr 
Maudling said, that while there is 
growing agreement about the need for 
reform there are wide differences 
about precisely how the laws should 
be changed. 

In considering what is needed in 
England and Wales—there is to be a 
separate review for Scotland—Lord 
Enroll* s committee will be helped by 
last year’s Monopolies Commission 
report. The Home Secretary has 
instructed the new committee to take 
into account the recommendations 
made in that report. The commission 
was concerned about the restrictive 
effects of the tied-house system 
operated by the brewers. Its proposals, 
which would allow any retailer who 
could satisfy certain minimum stan¬ 
dards to sell drink, were intended to 
face the brewers with more competi¬ 
tion. (Since the report, it is fair to say, 
the brewers themselves have taken 
steps to give their tenants more free¬ 
dom in deciding what drinks they sell 
and where they can get them.) 

But, of course, what most need to 
be changed are the laws limiting the 
hours at which people can buy a drink 
in Britain and those which prevent 
children under 14 from being 
taken into pubs. The restrictions on 
hours.might have been justified when 
they were introduced 50-odd years 
ago to cut down drunkenness among 
munitions workers, but they are 
entirely inappropriate today. The vari¬ 
ations, from one locality to another, in 
opening hours further aggravate the 
frustration felt by Britons and foreign 
tourists alike, whose only wish is to be 
able to buy a drink when they want 
one and not when the law dictates it 
is seemly to have one. Publicans, who 
are generally less than enthusiastic 
about reform, may say that longer 
opening hours would meap higher 
wages and higher prices; e&n^sci, the 
law must be relaxed. * f , v 

There may have been good reason 
50 yean ago to keep children out of 
the squalid gin-palaces of those days. 
The situation is very different now. 
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£3 million has just changed hands round a 
coffee taole at Hursley House 1 he name of 
the game is FAME (Financial, Accounting 
and Marketing Exercise) 

Chris Amery is the instructor on this par¬ 
ticular course at IBM’s Customer Education 
Centre at Hursley, near Winchester It’s 
known as the Director’s Computer Concepts 2 
Course (DCC 2' and it takes six days 

Hcie Chris Amery is explaining to four top 
business men how to play a complex com¬ 
puter-based business game modelled on a real 
competitive business situation At the end of 
the game each player will have isolated the 
problems involved in his company’s decisions 
and created a complete interactive model of 
the solutions 

Everyone playing FAME has usually already 
attended the Director's Computer Concepts 1 
Course, introduced in 1964 DCC 1 provides 
top management and professionals in the data 
processing industry with personal experience 
of computing under different conditions and 
degrees of sophistication 
Other less advanced courses have been 
designed for user management and general 
management, to suit the needs of particular 
companies and their executives 
Dunng the last six years the IBM Customer 
Education Department has proved how essen¬ 
tial it is that top management should become 
involved m data processing IBM people like 
Chris Amery are responsible for seeing that 
this need is met 





IBM United Kingdom Limited, London W4 


Chns Amery y one of the IBM lecturers , discussing a point with Mr H Vajk 
of Massey-Fergusony S A., MrR H Ktlbey of Shell International 
PetroleumCo. Ltd, MrJ> R Proutof TheNe$tUCo.Ltd,andMrC Barker 
of Associated PortlandCement Manufacturers Ltd 
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Farming facts. 
The LLC.and the Four. 


Four applicant countries— 
The United Kingdom, Denmark, 
Ireland and Norway may join the 
Common Market. 

The negotiations proceed 
and agriculture looms large in 
discussions. 

With all the hoo-ha and 
speculation it's hard to separate 
fact from opinion. 

Barclays sets out to do it. 

Hard on the heels of our success¬ 
ful first booklet comes a new one. 
"Farming Facts. The E.E.C. and 
The Four". 

Charts and diagrams with 


supporting narrative examine in 
detail the relative importance of 
agriculture in the economies of 
the ten countries. 

In it there is something not 
only for the practical farmer and 
the economist but indeed every¬ 
one who is interested in the 
Common Market. 

Booklet No. 1 examined 
Farming Policies—if you like we’ll 
send them both. 

Complete the coupon. The 
sooner you have the facts, the 
better you’ll be able to face them. 


BARCLAYS. 
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Much has been done in the past few 
years to make the pubs themselves 
more attractive, and, with conspicuous 
exceptions, nothing happens in the 
local which is any more likely to 
deprave a child than what happens in 
his own home or what he sees on tele¬ 
vision. The answer could lie in allow¬ 
ing publicans to make their own 
choice whether to open to adults only 
or to admit children. This would make 
for more competition, too. The adop¬ 
tion of the Monopolies Commission’s 
recommendations could also lead to 
the development of European-type 
cafes, where families could go for a 
drink : this would be another challenge 
to the brewers. The example of Europe 
is wholly apposite, for there is nothing 
in European experience which suggests 
that children are more corrupted by 
being allowed to join their parents 
over a drink than by being left to rit 
in the car outside, or being left at 
home on their own. It is time, in other 
words, for adults in Britain to be given 
responsibility for their own l>ehaviour 
and responsibility for Icxjking after 
their own children. 

Royal borough _ 

What a dump 

A month after the official dustmen’s 
strike was officially settled London’s 
Royal Borough of Kensington and 
Chelsea still offers residents and visitors 
alike a disgustirfg spectacle. Garbage is 
still piled high in many streets, and 
local ratepayers see little attempt being 
made by the council to clear it. The 
reason is simple enough : Kensington’s 
dustmen refuse to clear the streets of 
accumulated rubbish unless a special 
bonus is paid : Kensington and 
Chelsea’s Tory councillors, who rightly 
regard the Scamp award to the dust¬ 
men as grossly inflationary, refuse to 
pay the bonus. Meanwhile the garbage 
in London’s swankiest neighbourhood 
rots and stinks. 

Kensington residents have been con¬ 
ducting a furious correspondence in 'the 
columns of The Times against their 
council’s seeming inability to organise 
the removal of the garbage, and the 
leader of the council, Sir Malby 
Crofton, has been endeavouring to 
justify his council’s stand. In doing so. 
Sir Malby has raised a sore point which 
becomes particularly acute at this time 
of the year. To wilt, just what 
Kensington dustmen will ever do for 
residents without being bribed. 

Few Kensington dustmen will ever 
take away rubbish not in a recognised 


Some residents just stare at the rubbish 

receptacle, unless specifically tipped to 
do so (Kensington not being unique in 
that respect). But in his first letter to 
The Times, Sir Malby Crofton was 
indiscreet enough to admit that he 
knew of “ just one restaurant in King’s 
Road which pays its refuse gang £10 
per week in tips in addition to what it 
pays through the rates.” The wrath 
which had simmered in -many a Ken¬ 
sington breast for years burst on Sir 
MaJby’s head. 

Unbowed, he came back this week 
with the assertion : “ May I make it 
plain that we do our best to see that 
no tips are solicited . ...” It made 
many local residents wonder whether 
Sir Malby lives in the borough whose 
council he leads; certainly he must go 
away early for Christmas. For there is 
a practice among Kensington dustmen 
that the only time they ever ring a resi¬ 
dent’s doorbell (even when, as 
frequently happens, they deign to call 
on a different day to that scheduled) 
is Christmas week. Residents who 
answer the ring are informed by a 
deputed member of the gang that the 
dustmen wish them the compliments of 
the season. Tips, of course, are not 
solicited : it just so happens that the 
collector has a note*lxx>k in which he 
records the amount given, and if he 
receives no reply in the week before 
Christmas he will call again the week 
after. For unsolicited tipping, it is 
extremely well organised. 

This year, Kensington residents may 
actually carry through the revolt which 
they threaten annually : the refuse 
collection could hardly be worse even 
if they do not tip. But Sir MaHy would 
have made a better case for himself if 
he had criticised the filthy habits of 
many Kensington and Chelsea residents. 


Some of the worst eyesores of rubbish 
dumps are in the most salubrious 
streets, where even/ house has at least 
one car. Yet throughout the dustmen’s 
strike and since, many residents have 
preferred to dump their rubbish in the 
streets rather than take ten minutes to 
drive it to the council dump on the 
embankment at Lots Road. If they 
are now treading over garbage to get to 
their cars they have largely themselves 
and their neighbours to blame. 

Lawyers 

Bar brawls 

The legal professions abound in res¬ 
trictive practices. Barristers may not 
take cases from clients, but only from 
solicitors. Solicitors may appear only 
in magistrates’ and county courts. 
Barristers have to pay “ place money ” 
if they appear in any other circuit 
except that to which they belong. 
Solicitors may not be appointed judges 
(they may, at present, be appointed 
chairmen of quarter sessions, although 
few have been). Barristers may not 
form partnerships with solicitors or 
with each other, and may not sue for 
their fees. In other words, solicitors 
have security and power, while barris¬ 
ters have a swanky monopoly of 
advocacy, and the monopolistic chance 
of a secure job at the end of the road. 
It is high time that the whole system 
was given an airing, but the acrimonious 
correspondence in which both sides are 
indulging in the newspapers is doing 
their reputations no good at all. 

The cause of all this acrimony is 
the Courts bill, which will set up a 
new court, the crown court, in place 
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of quarter sessions and assizes. To 
preside in this court, the Beeching 
commission (whose brainchild it is), 
reckoned that 40 extra full-time 
judges would be needed. There are 
fewer than 2,500 barristers. It would 
therefore seem sensible, on the face of 
it, to open the appointments to this 
second tier of judges to solicitors. This 
was hesitantly recommended by a 
majority of the Beeching commission ; 
but the Courts bill restricts appoint¬ 
ments to barristers ten years from call. 

The argument that no one would 
become a barrister without the know¬ 
ledge that his side of the profession 
has a monopoly of judgeships is as 
shoddily biased as it sounds. There is 
more in the argument that barristers 
have much more experience of the 
courts, but if they therefore make so 
much better judges, each appointment 
can be made on merit and no artificial 
barrier is needed. The honest argument 
would be that the Lord Chancellor's 
office would have a hell of a time 
checking up on practitioners among the 
vastly much larger profession of solici¬ 
tors as well as keeping tabs on barris¬ 
ters. Like all honest arguments, there 
is something in it but it doesn’t look 
so good in public. In actual truth, no 
one cares that much about keeping 
solicitors off the bench ; what they do 
care about are rights of audience. 

At its best, a divided legal profes¬ 
sion works expensively, but as near 
perfectly as possible. At its worst, it 
works expensively but abysmally. There 
is a lot of nonsense talked about it by 
barristers. Solicitors do instruct barris¬ 
ters to appear in courts where they 
are entitled to appear themselves. A 
fused profession would still undoubtedly 
contain specialists, and one of the 
specialisations would still be advocacy. 
The staple of local solicitors would con¬ 
tinue to be wills, conveyancing 
and the like. What barristers are 
frightened of, as the minority branch, 
is that as solicitors have always 
enjoyed a monopoly of clients, barris¬ 
ters would be trampled on in the rush 
if their monopoly were destroyed. Since 
they work as lone agents, they are 
acutely vulnerable. The Lord Chan¬ 
cellor, after a good deal of pressure to 
open the Crown Court to solicitors on 
certain occasions from Lord Goodman 
(who as a solicitor believes in a fused 
profession) and Lord Tangley (who 
does not), has had to agree to rehash 
the whole matter with barristers and 
solicitors before the report stage of the 
bill. Any wind of change will scare the 
Temple stiff ; but then there are 
plenty of barristers in the House of 
to protect its interests. 


Ulster 

Applauding Lynch 

Mr Lynch’s talk of an aimed con¬ 
spiracy in the Republic of Ireland and 
his decision ito reintroduce internment 
without trial for suspected terrorists 
(see page 17) brought predictable public 
reactions in Ulster this week. While 
Major Chichester-Clark welcomed it as 
a further sign of the Dublin govern¬ 
ment’s determination to clamp down 
on Republican extremists anxious to 
stir up the situation on both sides of 
the border, even the Rev. Martin 
Smyth, grandmaster of the Orange 
Order, found unusually kind things to 
say about the Irish premier. It seems 
only Mr Craig and the Rev. Ian Paisley 
on the Protestant right refused to join 
in the love-feast. 

Reactions among anti-Unionists 
ranged from embarrassment to anger. 
Many civil rights leaders feared that 
the Stormont government would now 
reactivate Section 12 of the Special 
Powers Act, which was introduced in 
1956 to deal with suspected IRA ter¬ 
rorists during the troubles of the late 
1950s, and the histrionic MP for Falls, 
Mr Paddy Devlin, suggested that the 
government had already drawn up a 
list of people for detention and shown 
it to the Home Secretary in London. 

The speculation over the weekend 
that the Ulster government did intend 
to follow Mr Lynch’s example was 
sparked off by some remarks made by 
Mr John Taylor, minister of state for 
home affairs, in a television programme. 
His opinion that the security situation 
was getting worse in Ulster and that 
the IRA was more strongly organised 
than ever is not, apparently, shared by 
other members of the government or 
the security chiefs. As for his comment 
that the government would act immed¬ 
iately on internment if their security 
advice required it, this went no further 
than a similar sentiment expressed by 
the prime minister in Stormont back in 
late October. 

In fact, the overall security situation 
looks a good deal better than it did a 
month ago, and the government is 
intending to relax some of the harsher 
parts of the Criminal Justice (Tempo¬ 
rary Provisions) Act rushed through 
Stormont in this summer’s crisis. There 
has been the odd explosion but nothing 
serious. Indeed, Major Chichester- 
Clark looks in a more commanding 
position than for some time. He was 
resoundingly re-elected president of his 
local constituency party at Castle- 
dawson recently, and was warmly 


received at Monday’s meeting of the 
Unionist party’s standing committee. 
The only state of emergency in Ulster 
is due to the go-slow of the province’s 
3,000 power workers, which began on 
Tuesday after the shop stewards had 
turned down the interim offer of £2 
a week agreed to by the unions on the 
joint industrial council for the elec¬ 
tricity industry. 

Bingo _ 

Fair game 

Every week some 5 million people in 
Britain, or one in eight of those over 
18—the minimum age for gaming— 
spend an afternoon or evening playing 
commercial bingo. A hard core goes 
much more frequently, others only 

occasionally, but as the National 
Association of Bingo Clubs, which 
represents most clubs, reckons that no 
more than 7 million play each 

year, plainly the majority are 
“ regulars.” Bingo is far from the short¬ 
lived, overnight wonder that many 

people suspected when the first clubs 

opened after the i960 Gaming Act— 
which, among other things, permitted 
clubs to charge entry fees to players. 
At that time, numerous hard-pinched 
cinema and ballroom owners saw an 
easy way of recouping their losses with 
afternoon bingo sessions. Now, the 
Gaming Board estimates there are 
about 1,300 clubs, and over 400 are 
still awaiting licences. 

The 1968 Betting and Gaming Act 
devoted section 20 entirely to bingo 
regulations, and set up a separate 
system of licensing and inspection of 
clubs. Since it was formed in 1963, 
the national association has been 
pressing for this separation, and, this 
week, with the benign approval of 
Sir Stanley Raymond, chairman of 
the Gaming Board, it produced a code 
of conduct for bingo clubs. 

Many of the recommendations, such 
as those concerning sales records, are 
already required by law ; others are 
not. The association feels that, 
although much of the code is not 
legally enforceable, most clubs will 
comply, from fear of not having their 
licences renewed after two years. Some 
non-association members, notably the 
big Mecca concern, have also given 
their approval to the code. The reason 
is clear. It may not be the money alone 
which brings people into bingo clubs, 
but there are now so many clubs that, 
if players do not feel confident of 
getting a square deal, they can easily 
take their custom elsewhere. 
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Fleming,Suez, 
Brown Brothers 

Limited 

announce that from Monday 14th December 1970 the bank 
will move to new premises at 

41 Eastcheap London EC3M1HX 

where the new telephone number will be 

01-626 9898 

Telex 884031 Telegraphic Address Flesu London 

Foreign Exchange and Deposits Telephone 01 -623 3243 Telex 886619 
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Price (including postage) Desk Pocket 
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Gold embossing of Initials (5s.) 
or names (10s.) extra. 

A special American edition of the diary is 
also available price £5 (US$12) including 
initials and postage by surface mail. 
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Evenings that 
memories are made of— 
so often include 

Drambuie 

LIQUEUR 



The “MELIA CASTILLA": 


the first hotel in Europe especially 
designed and constructed for 
conventions and conferences co mbin i n g 
business and pleasure. 

£ The “MELIA CASTILLA” - the hotel in the heart 
of Madrid with all the amenities of a luxury retort 
hotel. 

$ Europe's largest and most modern hotel, custom- 
built for you. 

£ 1000 twin-bedded rooms with private bath and T.V. 
(closed circuit and national channels), swimming 
pool, tennis courts, saunas, night clubB, bars, gour¬ 
met restaurants, extensive shopping arcade and a 
70.000 sq. ft. parking garage. 

$ Banquet and convention hall (without columns) 
seating 1700 people, simultaneous translation sys¬ 
tem in convention rooms, several smaller meeting 
or board rooms, private executive offices with 
secretarial services. 

ft All this and more at your service which makes the 
"MELIA CASTILLA" the most modern and advan* 
ced equipped business/pleasure oriented hotel in 
Europe, where your conventioners and their wives 
can live in unmatched luxury, FOR ONLY $ 7.80 
PER PERSON (in double). 

Make your convention or business meeting 
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TH E WO RLD International Report 



Triumphant vote getters: Mu jib (left) flanked by supporters ; Bhutto (right)—and the tiger in his tank 


Pakistan's new double-header 


Pakistan’s chances of staying a united 
country have not been enhanced by 
the election it hfeld on Monday. Out of 
the welter of its 23 parties there are 
now only two that matter. The trouble 
is that the two are separated by the 
hard facts of Pakistan’s geography. 
Sheikh Mujib-ur Rahman and his 
Awami League were expected to 
sweep East Pakistan and won 151 of 
the 153 seats contested. Since the 
nine cyclone-affected constituencies 
which are to vote in January will pro¬ 
bably go to him too, he looks like 
getting a majority of the 313-seat con¬ 
stituent assembly. 

The big surprise came in West 
Pakistan. It was thought that no single 
party would get more than 40 seats 
there, but Mr Bhutto and his People’s 
party, which stood only in the west, 
have gained 81 so far. The Islamic 
parties in the west and the radicals in 
the east were virtually eliminated. 

President Yahya Khan has stipulated 
that the next constitution must 
establish a parliamentary form of 
government; and parliaments usually 
work best with only two major parties. 
The strength of die Awami League 
and the People’s party should* prevent 


the endless floor-crossing that plagued 
previous Pakistani assemblies. That 
sounds fine. But because both parties 
are regional blocks, the conflict between 
government and opposition may be 
sharper than most parliaments can 
stand. 

The first issue to be settled is that 
of regional autonomy. Sheikh Mujib 
has hinted that his six-point plan, which 
would give East Pakistan and the other 
provinces control of everything except 


foreign affairs, defence and currency, 
is negotiable. His defeated East Paki¬ 
stani opponents are now hardly in a 
position to compel him to remain rigid. 
But in any case the president has 
already conceded that East Pakistan 
deserves greater autonomy, provided 
that the country does not break up as 
a result. And even Mr Bhutto, who 
advocates a strong centre, must see the 
possibility that autonomy could also 
work to the advantage of the west. 

The rout of the parochial forces in 
West Pakistan’s provinces might open 
the way to the formation of two 
autonomous regions. A year ago 
these pressure groups forced the break¬ 
up of the west into four provinces, two 
of which are far too poor to afford 
autonomy. Now they might be amal- 
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gamated again into a single regional 
unit, or the west could be foiged into 
the sub-federation which West 
Pakistani leaders had agreed upon last 
year just before President Ayub’s 
sudden resignation. 

Once a constitution is settled there 
remains the problem of governing. For 
all their differences in temperament 
and reputation, both Sheikh Mujib and 
Mr Bhutto are nominally social demo¬ 
cratic centrists. Mujib has virtually no 
programme apart from regional 
autonomy ; he has talked about 
socialism and nationalisation but only 
vaguely. Mr Bhutto’s socialism is only 
slightly more concrete ; he wants a 
“ Scandinavian type of socialism ” with 
welfare benefits for all. The president 
and the army would not balk at this ; 
indeed Yahya Khan himself introduced 
a minimum wage and a curb oir 
business monopolies. And if there is a 
consensus on anything in Pakistan at 
the moment, it is on moving away from 
ex-President Ayub’s emphasis on maxi¬ 
mising growth by giving private enter¬ 
prise its head. 

But Mr Bhutto is nothing if not an 
opportunist, and he might want to 
move farther to the left if it seemed a 
popular thing to do. He has already 
made sweeping promises which he 
might be called upon to fulfil. Land¬ 
lords would keep only enough land for 
their personal use and the-rest would 
go to their peasant tenants. He has also 
promised nationalisation—though this 
would mean giving more power to the 
bureaucrats. 

One popular move would be to 
nationalise the holdings of the 20 
families who are supposed to control 
Pakistan industry east and west. These 
families are not closely linked with the 
army, which would probably not stick 
its neck out to protect them, whereas 
it might step in to protect the landed 
families. But Bhutto’s own party is 
largely dominated by landlords and 
other vested interests. 

A return to parliamentary rule is not 
an encouraging change in regard to 
relations with India. Politicians feel 


dam dispute. But he will not be heard 
above Mr Bhutto. Pakistan may well 
leave Seato and Cento, though it has 
for some years been only a nominal 
member of these alliances. But this is for 
the future. For 'the moment all depends 
on how long Sheikh Mujib can stand 
up to the charismatic Mr Bhutto, and 
how far President Yahya Khan will let 
either of them go. 



Signed but not 
sealed 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

On Monday all German television 
viewers saw their chancellor, Willy 
Brandt, kneel before the memorial to 
the victims of the Warsaw ghetto 
before driving on to the ceremony at 
whiich he and Mr Gyrankiewicz, the 
Polish premier, signed the treaty con¬ 
firming the permanence of Poland’s 
western frontier on the Oder-Neisse 
line. What did they think about it all ? 
According to a poll conducted by the 
Wickert institute and published on 
Monday, 78 per cent expected that the 
treaty would initiate a process of 
“ reconciliation ” between the two 
nations. Just over 50 per cent thought 
the treaty necessary, 30 per cent 
thought it premature, and 14 per cent 
thought it overdue. Of the 1,471 
persons questioned, 60 per cent said 
that the objections of fellow Germans 
who had been expelled from their 
homes in east Prussia, Pomerania or 
Silesia after the war were justified, or 
at least understandable. 

At the state luncheon held in War- 


they have to outshout each other on 
India ; whereas the army, while arm¬ 
ing itself to the teeth, has been less 
vocally inflammatory. Nobody will 
shout louder than Mr Bhutto, who has 
promised a thousand-year war with 
lR$i& if necessary. His triumph in the 


riiab is attributed to his call for a 
l/rontation over Kashmir. Sheikh 
like mpst East Pakistanis, feels 
jobless strongly about distant Kash- 
r ami wants to resume trade between 
Besjgals and settle the Farakha 



Brandt salutas Poland's Jawish ddad 


saw after the treaty had been signed, 
Herr Brandt reminded his hosts that 
it was part of a series of agreements 
which Bonn regarded as being all of 
one piece. “ It would be incomplete,” 
the chancellor added, “were there to 
be no agreement over the situation in 
and around Berlin.” And he sent a 
telegram from Warsaw to the mayor of 
west Berlin, assuring his old friend: 
“Dear Klaus Schiitz, your—our—city 
is always present when we talk about 
collaboration and security in Europe.” 

The ambassadors of the four war¬ 
time allies that occupied Germany met 
for the twelfth time on Thursday to 
continue their search for a generally 
acceptable agreement on Berlin. The 
ambassadors are always uncommuni¬ 
cative immediately after these subtle 
exchanges. But it can be taken for 
granted that, after last week’s Warsaw 
pact council meeting in east Berlin, Mr % 
Abrassimov felt authorised, to present* 
Moscow’s case rather more clearly 
than he had been allowed to before. 

Everything hangs on the ambassa¬ 
dors being able to devise a formula 
for guaranteeing civilian access to west 
Berlin without unduly flouting the 
German Democratic Republic’s pre¬ 
tensions to sovereignty and its objec¬ 
tions to Bonn maintaining special 
political ties with west Berlin. There 
was a glimmer of hope on Thursday 
that such a formula might be found 
fairly soon. But it will be well into the 
new year, at the earliest, before the 
governments concerned are ready to 
commit themselves positively to practi¬ 
cal arrangements. 

Both Mr Cyrankiewicz and Mr 
Gomulka let Herr Brandt know that 
they hoped the Bundestag would 
ratify the Polish treaty with a con¬ 
vincing majority. But the chancellor 
could not confidently assure them it 
would. An analysis of individual 
deputies’ attitudes which was recently 
shown to him indicated that if a vote 
were taken now the majority in favour 
might be as low as one. Naturally, the 
parliamentary representatives of the 
expellees, including a few Social 
Democrats, can be expected to oppose 
ratification. But it is hardly possible 
to estimate how many Christian 
Democrats will. Some openly approve 
Herr Brandt’s readiness to come to 
grips with the “ realities ” in eastern 
Europe. As many others vehemently 
disapprove. Probably the majprity are 
swayed now this way now that* They 
invoke uncertainly the high principles 
of the Atlantic charter, of jthe United 
Nations charter, and, last but not 
least, of the preamble to the federal 
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When it comes to moving 
Your money round the wond 
we really do move 


It’s not just that Standard Bank are 
naturally quick workers. The very shape of our 
organisation helps us cut hours, perhaps days, 
off a transfer operation. 

For a start, it’s easy to trigger us off. 

Just ring qut Business Development Division at 
10 Clemehts Lane, London, E.C.4 on 01-623 7S00. 


When you are doing business with any of the 
fifty-five countries where Standard and Chartered 
Banking Group operates you will find it a great 
advantage to have the same organisation working for 
you at both ends. We can save you money in the 
speedy transfer of funds wherever they are needed. 

For fast-action financing, call in Standard Bank. 


Standard Bank 


The Standard Bank Limited The bank that builds business 


A member of Standard and Chartered Banking Group 




The international airline made in Germany. 


We can also tell you where not to go. 



We can tell a mild mannered 
maiden the wild spots to avoid. 
Or we can tell a wild mannered 
man-about-town the mild spots 
to avoid You see. at Lufthansa 
we do all sorts of little extra 
personal things for you. 

We can straighten out a 
customs misunderstanding in 
Mexico City 

Or find you a cheeseburger 
in Calcutta 

Or reserve a hotel room for you 
in Addis Ababa. 

Just ask us. tYou can find us in 
any ot 63 countries) 

You’ll probably find all this extra 
personal service addictive. 
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republic’s basic law, which calls on 
“ the entire German people to achieve 
in free self-determination the unity 
and freedom of Germany.” If the 
government is, in effect, about to 
amend the constitution it will require 
a parliamentary majority of two thirds 
for its eastern treaties. Herr Franz-Josef 
Strauss, the leader of the 60 Chris¬ 
tian Social Union deputies in the 
Bundestag, declared this week that in 
his opinion the government was indeed 
acting unconstitutionally. 

In a television broadcast from War¬ 
saw on Monday night, a very grave 
Wiilly Brandt assured doubting 
Germans that he was acting in their 
and their children’s long-term interest, 
as well as Europe’s. It would have 
strengthened his argument if he had 
been able to announce an immediate 
and unqualified opening of normal 
diplomatic relations with Poland. All 
that he could say was that they would 
begin after the treaty had come into 
force—an obvious concession to Herr 
Ulbricht and his politburo, the waiting 
Germans whom most Germans do not 
consider to be Gentian. 

But Herr Brandt could at least con¬ 
fidently promise that today’s Polish sub¬ 
jects of German origin would soon be 
given the chance to return to the 
German fold if they wanted to. With 
Warsaw’s blessing, Polish and German 
Red Gross officials have begun to work 
out the technical details of emigration. 
They expect that the many thousands 
who want to lepve Poland—estimates 
range from . 100,000 to 300,000—will 
be allowed to do so in the course of 
the next 18 months. 

Spain 

A week of shame 

FROM OUR SPAIN CORRESPONDENT 

The past week—during which General 
Franco celebrated his 78th birthday— 
has been described by one of his 
government’s own commentators as 
the most humiliating for Spain since 
1936. It has certainly been a dismal 
week for the “ technocrats ” and others 
who are desperately eager for Spain 
to appear respectable in west European 
eyes. 

In almost every major city and in 
many small towns there have been 
strikes, demonstrations, sit-ins and other 
illegal acts of defiance. Industrial and 
white-collar workers, students, writers, 
housewives, actresses, fishermen and 
priests have denounced the death 
penalty and .torture of prisoners, and 
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have called for a political amnesty and 
for fair treatment of the 16 Basques 
who had come before a military tribunal 
in Burgos. The bishops of San Sebastian 
and Santander have angered the 
government by issuing an appeal ,for 
clemency in the Burgos trial, in terms 
that equate the violence of which the 
16 were accused with the repressive 
violence used by the regime* 

There has been no visible agitation 
in Burgos, the cold grey garrison town, 
famous for both its cathedral and its 
prison, that was General Franco’s 
capital during the civil war. But 
foreign journalists and lawyers have 
found it an enlightening place this 
week. Even the more hardboiled among 
them were appalled by what the Burgos 
court martial revealed about the way 
the government was handling this 
trial. Do South African courts treat 
blacks as harshly as these 16 men and 
women have been handled ? 

The prisoners were handcuffed, and 
some had even had their ears plugged. 
The court admitted as evidence state¬ 
ments which the defendants say were 
obtained by torture ; it treated defence 
lawyers almost as contemptuously as if 
they were conscripts. Heavily armed 
guards dominated the scene. The trial 
seemed to be little more than an act 
of vengeance for the murder in 1968 
of the chief of the secret police in San 
Sebastian by a member of the Basque 
extremist, group, ETA. Death sentences 
were asked for six of the accused, 
although only one of them was alleged 
to have played a direct part in the 
killing. 

The kidnapping of Herr Beihl, the 
German consul in San Sebastian, on 
December 2nd lost the 16 Basques 
much public sympathy at first. But 
apologists for the kidnappers remind 
one that death sentences passed by 
Spanish military tribunals are carried 
out the following day ,■ there is no time 
for an appeal. This alone was liable 
to drive the ETA to desperate action. 
Even moderates now concede that the 
kidnapping has focused attention on 
the repressive nature of the regime, and 
has obliged it to allow the Spanish press, 
which had played down the recent 
demonstrations, to report the Burgos 
trial and something of the agitation it 
has provoked—if only to reduce the 
educated public’s dependence on foreign 
radio stations for political news. 

The kidnapping of a Spanish official 
would have seemed less unfair to many 
people, but it would have attracted 
less attention, and the government 
would be more likely to take rides with 
a Spaniard's life than with a German’s 
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(it has been ardently cultivating Bonn ; 
Sr Lopez Bravo, the foreign minister, 
was actually in Bonn when Herr Beihl 
was seized). Not everybody is convinced 
that Herr Beihl was once a Nazi intel¬ 
ligence officer in Spain, as the ETA 
alleges, but the Nazi bombardment of 
Guernica is vividly remembered in the 
Basque country, and ETA sympathisers 
say this influenced the choice of victim. 

Even Basques who are critical of the 
ETA argue that there is one difference 
between this and the kidnappings in 
Canada, since Spaniards have none of 
the constitutional means of drawing 
attention to grievances that are avail¬ 
able to all Canadians. “ One can 
describe tjie kidnappers as thugs and 
terrorists,” a Basque priest told his 
parishioners last Sunday, “ but words 
fail to describe men who torture 
prisoners, record their screams, play the 
recordings to wives and mothers and 
tell the distracted women that they 
must become informers if they wish to 
save their loved ones ”—a clear 
reference to the murdered police chief. 

Basques _ 

What is the ETA? 

Euzkadi Ta Azkatasuna (Freedom for 
the Basque Country) first claimed inter¬ 
national attention in November, 1967, 
when a TV mast near Bilbao was 
blown up. There followed, in the 
Basque provinces of Vizcaya (Biscay) 
and Guipuzcoa, a series of bank 
robberies attributed to the ETA, and 
the circulation of leaflets calling for 
industrial action and other forms of 
resistance. In August, 1968, the ETA 
claimed responsibility for the murder 
at Irun of the Guipuzcoa political police 
chief, Meliton Manzanas, who had a 
reputation for particularly brutal treat¬ 
ment of suspects. 

A “ state of exception ” was promptly 
imposed on Guipuzcoa, giving the 
police wide powers of detention with¬ 
out trial. The 600 Basques who were 
rounded up included many priests and 
respected conservative citizens. In 
January, 1969, the continuing 11 state of 
exception ” in Guipuzcoa was merged 
into the one imposed throughout 
Spain, which was ended three months 
later, in the Basque provinces as else¬ 
where. After that these provinces 
remained relatively quiet until the 
approach of this week's trial by military 
court of 16 Basques. 

The ETA was originally a collection 
of young men influenced by marxism 
and maoism who broke away during 
the 1950s from the main Basque nation- 
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alist movement. They, in turn, split 
into three parts. Some joined the Frente 
de Liberacidn Popular (Felipe), a 
rather wildly romantic group of 
radicals in other parts of Spain. Some, 
recoiling from talk of terrorism, formed 
Etaberri (the “new ETA”), a non¬ 
violent independence movement. It is 
. the rump ETA—sometimes called Eta- 
sar, the old ETA—that has claimed 
responsibility for a number of acts of 
sabotage. This ETA proclaims the goal 
of an independent and marxist Basque 
state. It claims that its political leader¬ 
ship directs both a “military front” 
(sabotage and guerrilla training) and a 
“ social-economic front ” which pro¬ 
moted strikes in the Basque provinces 
last year. 

The Basque (in Spanish, vasco or 
euscaro) has long traditions of both 
autonomy and Catholicism. In the 
nineteenth century the Basques of 
Spain backed the Carlists’ unsuccessful 
struggle against liberalism ; they took 
the republican side in the civil war 
after the government—however grudg¬ 
ingly—granted them autonomy in 1936. 
The Franco regime has denied them 
not only Euzkadi (a Basque state) but 
even the traditional fueros (liberties or 
rights of self-government) that it has 
conceded to their close cousins the 
Navarrese. 

To a typical conservative Basque, 
the objectives and methods of the 
ETA would seem wholly alien. But the 
Spanish government's insensitive 
handling of the Basque problem, and 
particularly its most recent repressive 
actions, have created widespread sym¬ 
pathy for the ETA not only among 
Basques but elsewhere in Spain and 
beyond its borders. 

Canada 

No fairy tale 

FROM OUR CANADA CORRESPONDENT 

“God bless the Irish,” exclaimed Mr 
Pierre Trudeau after hearing the voice 
of Mr James Cross soon after his 
release on December 4th. They were 
speaking by telephone while the British 
trade commissioner was still waiting for 
his kidnappers to fly to Cuba. And 
indeed the guts and humour of the 
Irish-born diplomat, exemplified by his 
claim to be the greatest living expert 
on old French films after two months’ 
detention in front of a Montreal tele- 
vi&bn set, did light a spark in the dark- 
WM L that has clouded Canada. It 
y^med some people to the point of 
■ffgesting that the whole crisis was 
|Kr, the unhappy chapter closed with 



a fairy tale ending. 

The Conservative opposition leader, 
Mr Robert Stanfield, at once suggested 
that the public order bill, which had 
juft been enacted after 50 hours of 
debate, should be put aside. The 
Liberal government did not carry cele¬ 
bration that far. The act, which refines 
the raw power that the war measures 
act gave police to search without war¬ 
rant and detain without charge for 21 
days, is aimed at rooting out the cells 
of the Quebec Liberation Front (FLQ). 

Members of the FLQ’s Chenier cell 
were responsible for the kidnapping of 
Pierre Laporte, Quebec’s minister of 
labour, and only one of them, Bernard 
Lortrie, has so far been caught. No 
trace of the minister’s suspected 
murderers has been found since they 
escaped, at the time when Lortrie was 
arrested, by hiding in a cupboard. A 
similar police fiasco almost happened 
in the last days of the hunt for Mr 
Cross, when some Montreal police 
raided the apartment on the floor above 
him where the Mounties had already 
installed one of their constables. Before 
May, when the public order act lapses, 
the federal, provincial and cdty police 
forces will have had a chance to 
improve their co-ordination. 

They may also be able to provide 
a fuller answer to the basic question 
of how serious & threat Quebec and 
Canada faced in October. A note of 
scepticism lingers in the comments of 
men like Christopher Young, the 
editor of The Ottawa Citizen , who 
asked this weekend: ** How many 
people were involved in the appre¬ 
hended insurrection, if that is what 
it was ? There were evidently six or 
eight kidnappers ahd a few hangers-on 


and accomplices.” Some 49 Quebecois 
are still in jail, a few of them charged 
only with membership of the FLQ. Do 
they and the 150 firearms and 677 
sticks of dynamite seized by the police 
represent the whole of the danger that 
darkened Canada ? Probably nobody 
knows, for the FLQ is apparently 
organised without any central hub, 
each cell linked only with the next. 

One politician who came boldly for¬ 
ward to Quebec’s aid this week was 
Mr John Robarts who, in a last major 
gesture before announcing that he will 
give up the premiership of Ontario, led 
140 businessmen to the neighbouring 
province’s capital to talk confidently of 
recovery Tn a symhoiic scene, at Wolfe’s 
Cove, where the British troops landed 
to conquer Quebec in 1759, the chair¬ 
man of Canadian Pacific promised to 
rebuild a large section of downtown 
Montreal and other businessmen 
pledged themselves to schemes that 
would cut into Quebec’s sad army of 
unemployed. Ottawa has also been 
doing its bit. The federal budget last 
week offered most of the oats to 
Quebec, which took nearly half of a 
$150 million stabilisation fund based 
on unemployment figures. 

At present all the official talk is of 
tackling Quebec’s problems with 
economic measures. The firmness with 
which Mr Trudeau has acted since 
October, together with the apparent 
calmness of Quebec’s premier, Mr 
Robert Bourassa, is believed to have 
steadied the nerves of many investors. 
But the hovering question is how much 
constitutional change is also necessary 
if most of the 5 million French- 
speaking inhabitants of Quebec are to 
remain loyal to federalism. 
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Mr. Clive Jenkins 
said of the Financial Tunes. 


"The depth and scrupulous 
accuracy of its coverage 
really ought to be noticed. 

It takes time, money and talent 
to provide the comprehensive 
scope ofthe FTs labour coverage 


The FT provides 

the time, has the 
moneyandbuys 

the talent 
-and it shows!’ 

Mr. Clive Jenkins, Joint General Secretary 
of the Association of Scientific, Technical 
and Managerial Staff. Quotation taken 
from "What the Papers Say" 

Granada Television 29th May 1969 



Mr. Jack Jones, General Secretary of the Transport 
and General Workers'Union takes notice at theTJJC. 


Male sure you take notice with your own copy of theFTewrydf* 
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Cuba’s gusts 

The carpet is 
less red _ 

The Cubans no longer give a hero’s 
welcome to every extremist Tom, Dick 
or Harry who lands up in Havana. 
When the kidnappers of Mr Cross 
arrived there on December 5th they 
were hustled away with the minimum 
of publicity. The Cubans emphasised 
that the kidnappers had been accepted 
only as a favour to the government 
of Canada, with which Cuba does 
quite a lot of trade. 

Political asylum is still quite freely 
granted, because to refuse it would 
tarnish the international image of the 
Cuban revolution. But the Cubans like 
people to put in some hard work for 
the cause ; and political exiles are 
expected to want to do so. In fact the 
Cubans have often found that such 
people arrive expecting to get special 
treatment and to be allowed to sit 
around puffing cigars and talking world 
revolution. Many of them fail to realise 
that the country has fallen on hard 
times—all goods are now rationed— 
and that once they are in it is hard 
to get out. 

Genuine political exiles from Latin 
America are still welcomed. Quite often 
they are greeted at the airport by Fidel 
Castro himself. They can always work 
for Radio Havana, broadcasting 
castroism to Latin America. But Castro 
is not interested in “ liberating ” 
Canada ; and the Quebec kidnappers 
are likely to be assigned to hard 
manual labour. Indeed, according to 
Mr Cross, they feared as much. 

The hijacking craze has brought 
Cuba many other types of “ exile.” In 
June, at a meeting of the International 
Civil Aviation Organisation, a Cuban 
delegate complained of the “ untimely 
arrival” in his country of “common 
criminals, corrupt individuals, mentally 
unbalanced persons and socially 
unadapted persons anxious to change 
their country of residence or prompted 
by strictly personal motivations.” 

These people appeal' before a 
tribunal which decides whether they 
are political or criminal cases. What 
punishments are meted out is not 
known exactly ; but some stories have 
come out. One of six American 
hijackers, who all returned voluntarily 
from face charges' in the 

United States, said that they had been 
in prison almost continually since their 
arrival i in Havana. A Colombian 
hjjacker, who reached Madrid after 


ten months in Cuba, said that he had 
gone to Cuba in the hope of studying 
medicine but was arrested on arrival 
and forced to work 12 hours a day in 
a granary. Other Colombian hijackers 
are reported to be still trying to get 
exit permits. But, as a Bogota official 
hardheartedly said, “ the Colombian 
government would rather they stayed 
in Cuba and went on cutting cane.” 

Such revelations may be beginning 
to act as a deterrent. So far this year 
35 aircraft have been hijacked to Cuba, 
which is down from last year’s peak 
figure of 60. And, perhaps significantly, 
the 40 Brazilian political prisoners who 
were released in exchange for the kid¬ 
napped west German ambassador in 
June chose to go into exile in Algeria. 

China _ 

Plots are in 


One of the surest gauges of China’s 
revolutionary temperature is the state 
of the peasant’s private plot. When Mao 
tried to achieve instant communism in 
1958, private plots were swallowed up 
by the huge new collectives called com¬ 
munes, Two years later, when chaotic 
economic conditions compelled Peking 
to moderate its radicalism, the private 
plots were restored. After the launching 
of the cultural revolution in 1966, 
rhetoric turned revolutionary again and 
reports filtered out of China that 
private plots were being abolished. 
Many undoubtedly were, although 
some localities took their revolution 
much more seriously than others. But 
today, after a second retreat from 
radicalism, the private plot has been 
given an official stamp of approval. 

Several provincial revolutionary com¬ 
mittees have recently issued virtually 
identical directives on agricultural 
policy. Their ostensible theme is the 
“ learn from Tachai campaign,” which 
is based on local self-reliance and 
“ putting politics in command of pro¬ 
duction.” But behind the maoist 
language lie some revisionist policies. 
Not only are peasants to be allowed to 
farm their private plots ; they are to 
be positively encouraged to raise pigs 
at home and to engage in household 
handicrafts. Their major efforts are, of 
course, to go into collective production, 
but not without profit : in normal 
years, peasants should expect to increase 
their incomes from increases in the 
harvest. And the biggest profits will go 
to those who work the hardest : “ We 
must oppose egalitarianism,” declared 
the Hunan committee, and stick to 
“distribution according to labour.” 



Two pigs good , four pigs better 


Although China’s provinces still do 
not respond to central authority with 
the alacrity and uniformity of pre- 
cultural revolutionary days, the 
similarity in the timing and content 
of the agricultural directives clearly 
indicates the hand of Peking. One piece 
of supporting evidence is the draft of 
a new state constitution which has 
recently been released by Taiwan 
intelligence. This authentic-seeming 
document spells out the rights of the 
peasant much as they have been 
presented in the provincial directives : 
commune members can operate private 
plots and are to be compensated accord¬ 
ing to the principle of “ no work, no 
food.” “ The state protects the rights 
of citizens to own income from labour, 
savings, houses and other means of sub¬ 
sistence,” and even non-agricultural 
individual enterprise is permitted 
“ provided it does not exploit others.” 

All this is a far cry' from the old 
assault on material incentives which was 
the main economic battlecry during the 
cultural revolution. It represents a 
renewed acceptance by the maoists of 
what has always been Chinese economic 
reality ; before the cultural revolution 
the People’s Daily revealed that private 
plots contributed more than half of 
peasant incomes, a proportion not easily 
replaced by maoist fervour. It is also 
part of a major effort to reach the 
agricultural targets set by Mao 14 years 
ago in what was then called the 12-year 
agricultural programme. In today’s 
terms the target of 400 kilos of grain 
per person would mean a nationwide 
production of some 300 million tons. 
The most optimistic estimate of last 
year’s good harvest was 220 million. 
Which is why Mao needs every ounce 
of peasant goodwill. 
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Remember how relaxing travel used to be? 

When the world had time to spare, travel was an Much like a ship, TriStar is divided into.a number 

end in itself. A restful suspension of work and duty. of pleasant salons, one first class, the others coach or 

Today it's simply a means. tourist. The ceilings are high overhead, so the cabin is 

But a new airplane is aping to recapture some of filledtynih light and air. The walls are vertical. There are 
the special elegance of travel. A 600 mph cruise ship spacious, convenient storage lockers throughout, 
with wings. The seats are wide and deep, reclining luxuri- 

The Lockheed 1011 TriStar. antly with full stretch-out leg room. Although the cabin 






WaJt'tU you fly TriStar. 

is eight seats wide, two broad aisles and a divider sepa- hot on special serving carts. 

rate all seating into two-by-two. TriStar will be the most civilized of jetliners. 

Each salon offers entertainment. Wide screen Late next year, the Rolls-Royce powered TriStar 

motion pictures that every passenger can clearly see. will be ready for your first flight From then on it will be 
Multi-channel stereo. Food and beverage service will be your airplane. Ana the airlines that fly it, your airlines. 

captain's table quality. Meals prepared in the full size —1 w 14M1 Twlfllas 

galley below decks are brought to the cabin fresh and 1IN MMU 

Alreadr ordered by Air Canada, Air Jamaica, DaKa, Eastern and TWA. 
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“ SMUlion of imports from neighbouring countries ere not shown" 

“DUBAI—Entrepot for S. W. Asia, its suppliers and markets' 

(1969 imports shown in millions) 

Connoisseurs of entrepot trade have for many yean tasted the benefits of Dubai's flexibility and expertise. Have you bean 
missing out? 

The fint ships osme alongside the first 2 berths of our new 15 berth port in November 1970 and by summer 1971 4 berths will be 
fiiUy ■ rr**"* 1 If you prefer to airfreight, you will have by summer 1 87 1 the whole of die existing passenger and freight terminal 
atvour r freig ht ■"«< n whits passenger traffic passes smoothly through our graceful new terminal bunding So— 

your are landed safe and sound in Dubai but then what? This is where we want your ideas now) We can provide roads, 

_water, etc. etc. but we want to do better than that; we want to tailor our free aone facil itie s 

to suit your own apodal problems and now is foe time to let us know. . . . _. . 

If you have been wondering about a new tax and trouble free base for your operations or just want to expand an already suooesaful 
relationship why not write and find out what we oan do for you? 

Write to foe Post Authority, P. O. Box SI6, Dubai 



PORT wnawm NATIONAL BANK 07 DUBJU DUBAI AIRPORT 


A B1 Passenger liner alongside on 
inauguration day for the first 3 Port 
Rashid berths comm iss i oned on 19th 
November. 
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North Korea _ 

Kimistry _ 

Kim II Sung has never been a modest 
man. But up to now his extravagant 
claims have either 'been confined to 
Korea—“the greatest patriot in 5,000 
years ”—or else they have been so 
sweepijjigly general—“ the great hero of 
the twentieth century ”—that no one 
bothered to dispute them. At last 
month’s North Korean party congress, 
however, the bands of the Kim cult 
surpassed themselves and in so doing 
they threw down the gauntlet to 
another politician not known for 
humility, Mao Tse-tung. 

“ Respected and beloved leader, 
peerless patriot, national hero, ever* 
victorious iron-willed brilliant com¬ 
mander and founder and leader of our 
party.” These were the standard tags 
attached to the name of Kim II Sung. 
But not only was Kim credited with 
all North Korea’s achievements 
(including the “ final solution ” of the 
woman problem). His blueprint for 
Korean development was said to be a 
unique and original contribution to 
marxist theory and the only correct 
strategy for world revolution. “ As 
leninism was the marxism of the era 
of imperialism and -monopoly capi¬ 
talism, the revolutionary thought of 
comrade Kim II Sung is the marxism 
of the era of declining imperialism.” 

If all this has a familiar ring, it is 
because we have 'heard it before. But 
not from Pyongyang. This is a nearly 
exact paraphrase of the slogan put 
forward by Peking in the early days of 
the cultural revolution. The Chinese 
have invoked it less often lately, since 
they began to play down the Mao cult. 
But they have never abandoned their 
insistence that Mao and Mao alone is 
the ideological fountainhead of the 



The head Kinrfst, WithRussia's Podgomy 


communist world. 

The Chinese know Kim as a 
maverick from way back. While fiercely 
championing his country’s indepen¬ 
dence he has swung from the bosom 
of Peking to Moscow, and back again. 
And while asserting total originality, 
he has in fact been a flagrant 
plagiarist: in 1958 he aped China’s 
great leap forward—with a “ flying 
horse ” movement—and now he seems 
to have organised his own Red Guards. 
The Chinese have lived with Kim’s 
eccentricities before ; they were, after 
all, the sincerest form of flattery. And 
now that the Pyongyang prodigal has 
returned to the fold they have every 
reason to be still more accommodating. 
But can maoists tolerate the new 
kimism ? Is there room for two red 
suns in the sky ? 

Guinea _ 

Whodunit ? _ 

Portugal has been roundly taken to 
task by the United Nations for the 
invasion of Guinea three weeks ago. 
The report of the UN team that went 
to investigate declares that 350 to 400 
men landed in the capital, Conakry, 
from ships “ manned by predominantly 
whlite Portuguese troops and com¬ 
manded by white Portuguese officers.” 
And on Tuesday the Security Council 
“ strongly condemned ” Portugal and 
demanded full compensation for dam¬ 
age to life and property. Portugal has 
rejected the findings of the mission and 
is most unlikely to cough up any com¬ 
pensation. 

In spite of the broad composition of 
the UN mission—its members came 
from Colombia, Finland, Nepal, Poland 
and Zambia—certain doubts remain. 
First, the conclusions of the report are 
based in large measure on the evidence 
of a group of seven men who 
claimed to be members of the Portu¬ 
guese armed forces, and said they had 
been commanded by Portuguese 
officers, and had been captured in the 
raid. The Portuguese say one man, at 
any rate, was a deserter who fled from 
Portuguese Guinea some time ago. The 
other main basis for the conclusion was 
the belief that an invasion on this scale 
could not have been mounted by 
Gulinean dissidents alone, though 
unquestionably they took part in it. 

The second mystery concerns the 
story, published in Jeune Afrique, of a 
Guinean who claims to have taken part 
in the invasion. He acquits Portugal Of 
any complicity and says the operation 
was mounted from a small fishing port 
in Sierra Leone by disaffected Guineans 


with the help of mercenaries who by 
their accents he judged to be from 
Marseilles or Corsica. Apart from the 
fact that Jeune Afrique is prepared to 
vouch for its authenticity, this man’s 
story gains credence from the detail 
in which he describes the operation. 
Other reports, too, tend to be con¬ 
tradictory. An African picked up by a 
Dutch ship off Conakry, and now in 
the hands of the Liberian authorities, 
claims to be a Portuguese soldier who 
had taken part in the raid. But the 
foreign minister of Mali, who went to 
Conakry to find out for himself, says 
he saw no Portuguese mercenaries 
either alive or dead. 

The truth may lie somewhere 
between the two theses that the inva¬ 
sion was inspired wholly by exiled 
Guineans or wholly by Portuguese. 
It is quite possible that one group 
assisted the other, and even that the 
Portuguese participants acted without 
authority from Lisbon. General de 
Spinola, the governor of Portuguese 
Guinea, is one party who might have 
acted on his own initiative ; another 
could be the Portuguese secret police, 
who are, in theory, now being brought 
under tighter control. If in fact 
the Portuguese were involved, they no 
doubt believed that their raid was justi¬ 
fied because it was similar to the raids 
on Portuguese Guinea that have been 
mounted by African guerrillas based in 
Conakry. The speed with which 
prisoners freed during the raid found 
their way back to Lisbon suggests that 
there was some degree of complicity. 

One probably unintended conse¬ 
quence of the affair has been a 
strengthening of African cohesion. A 
meeting of 39 of the 40 member states 
of the Organisation of African Unity 
began in Lagos on Wednesday. They 
will almost certainly decide to intensify 
their campaign against Portugal. 

Lesotho _ 

The king returns 

The return of King Moshoeshoe II to 
Lesotho on December 4th is a sign 
that life in that country is returning 
to normal. Unfortunately, there is no 
reason to suppose that what is nonmal 
is what the people want. But it seems 
that at least they are learning to live 
with it. 

King Moshoeshoe returns after eight 
months in exile in Holland. His 
departure was precipitated by the 
January elections in which the ruling 
National party of Chief Leabua 
Jonathan was defeated by the opposi¬ 
tion Congress party of Mr Ntsu 
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Mukhehle. The victory, however, was 
both pyrrhic and unfulfilled: Chief 
Jonathan, unwilling to relinquish 
. power, declared a state of emergency, 
disbanded the high court, suspended 1 
the constitution and locked up Mr 
Mukhehle, the king and others. 

The British Government, which has 
since independence in 1966 provided 
roughly half the budget, at first sus¬ 
pended both aid and recognition. But 
recognition was granted in June and 
aid—over £2 million this year— 
restored in August. Part of this sum 
goes toward the salaries of the 16 
British policemen who have played an 
important part in propping up Chief 
Jonathan. His other main source, of 
support has been South Africa, which 
surrounds Lesotho and approves of his 
conservative stand on apartheid. 

It now looks as though Jonathan 
has completely got away with his coup. 
A new constitution has been drawn up 
and accepted by the king ; the elec¬ 
tions remain “ suspended ” ; and Mr 
Mukhehle and many of his colleagues 
are still under arrest. This is the new 
normality in Lesotho. 

Tju EEC _ 

The Eurocrats' 
first Eurostrike 

FROM OUR BRUSSELS CORRESPONDENT 

More than a 10 per cent salary increase 
is involved in the three-day strike 
of 9,000 civil servants of the European 
communities which began on Wednes¬ 
day. Frustration has been building up 
for several years. In theory, the 
“ Eurocrats ” are employed by the 
commission or whichever other institu¬ 
tion they work for : but in practice the 
six governments are their employers. 

Year after year a team of treasury 
officials from the Six has rejected the 
wage increases proposed by the com¬ 
mission, and put up less generous 
offers which the council of (ministers 
then adopted without debate. The 
result has been a fall in salaries in real 
terms, and a steady erosion of Eurocrat 
incomes, as compared with the pay for 
equivalent jobs back home. To make 
things worse, a revision of the Euro¬ 
pean civil servants’ statute is due, and 
to judge from the first drafts it seems 
likely to make the career less, attractive 
by making it easier for many of the 
top jobs to be filled from the national 
civil services. Here too there was no 
I ^j 4 MfiSP cct of the Eurocrats having 

e#ie council experts looked like 


giving this year’s wage claim the usual 
casual treatment, the Eurocrats voted 
massively for a strike. It was called off 
at the last moment when the ministers’ 
permanent representatives agreed to a 
procedure for consultation with union 
representatives at each level, with the 
ministers themselves taking active 
responsibility for the final decision. 
Talks then duly took place between 
the Eurocrats’ unions, the experts and 
the permanent representatives—a big 
advance on past practice. 

But the situation was becoming 
politically delicate, with some govern¬ 
ments, notably Germany’s, tending to 
favour going along with this year’s 
wage demands, whereas others (notably 
the French) wanted to be tough. So 
the permanent representatives refused 
to say what they would advise the 
ministers to do. Thus left in the dark, 
the Eurocrats decided to strike. 

They will take care not to sabotage 
next Monday’s session, at which the 
salary issue is on the agenda alongside 
such weighty problems as monetary 
and economic union and Britain’s 
membership talks. If the new pro¬ 
cedure is followed, the ministers will 
have to engage in a direct dialogue 
with the representatives of the striking 
Eurocrats before taking their decision. 
Faced with a united front, and with 
the threat of an unlimited stoppage of 
the work of the institutions, they will 
be under very strong pressure to make 
concessions. 


Anguilla 


Stuck in the sand 


Wherever Britain’s empire builders 
may now be, one suspects their sleep is 
troubled. Among their minor legacies 
are the hundreds of tiny islands, atolls 
and so forth dotted around the world 
which are still under British control or 
protection and which nobody knows 
what to do with. It is easier to know 
whalt not to do. It doesn’t work, for 
instance, to lump a few Caribbean 
islands together, give them self- 
government, retain British responsi¬ 
bility for defence and foreign policy, 
and call them an associated state. The 
trouble about die 1967 West Indies 
Act, or at least the most obvious trouble 
so far, is that the 6,000 Anguillans 
objected vigorously to their island 
coming under the control of the more 
populous St Kitts, 70 miles away, and, 
in particular, of its prime minister, Mr 
Robert Bradshaw. 

On Tuesday Mr Bradshaw walked 
out erf the talks he had been having 



Bradshaw’s timetable has gone wrong 

with the British Government, leaving 
the future of Anguilla unresolved. The 
breakdown was inevitable since the two 
sides had been negotiating, or 
attempting to negotiate, from different 
standpoints. Mr Bradshaw had 
accepted the recommendations of the 
Wooding Commission, a mainly West 
Indian body which was set up after 
Anguilla’s mini-rebellion led to the 
rather comic “ invasion ” of the island 
by British paratroops in March, 1969. 
The commission, headed by a former 
chief justice of Trinidad, had recom¬ 
mended that Anguilla should remain 
under St Kitts but with greater local 
autonomy. 

The Anguillans, led by Mr Ronald 
Webster, had rejected its report and 
were seeking a direct (presumably 
colonial) relationship with Britain. And 
the British could not go along with 
the Wooding recommendations since 
various British ministers (in both the 
last government and the present one) 
had assured the Anguillans that they 
would not be forced to live under an 
administration they did not want. 

This assurance cannot be reconciled 
with the commission’s suggestions, still 
less with Mr Bradshaw’s probable 
interpretation of them. Mr Bradshaw 
wants Anguilla for what he might one 
day be able to make out of its white 
sands: Anguilla is a potential tourist 
paradise, St Kitts is not. 'i The 
Anguillans have made it; very plain 
that they will have nothing to dq with 
Mr Bradshaw, and, to judge by the 
ferocity of his reported statements, 
they haye got a point. 

So the situation driftson. Anjprilla is 
being run by a British ciortmu^oner, 
assisted by army engineers, London 
policemen, and more money thai1 the 
island has ever had' 

Bradshaw no dbubtt^ She 

British soonget lip 
dtepelnhw^ 

1967 Act gives them the right to opt 
out of the whole situation. 
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Still more to offer! In the last few months 
the number of world ports with regular container 
services from Tilbury has jumped from 22 to 29! 

Antwerp and Rotterdam daily; Gothenburg 
at least 13 sailings a month; weekly to Hamburg, 

Bilbao, Helsinki, Baltimore, Los Angeles, New York, 
Norfolk (Va), Oakland, Quebec, San Francisco, Seattle, 
Portland, Vancouver, Lisbon, Rostock, Fremantle, 

Sydney and Melbourne; monthly to Honolulu. 

And now for the new ones... a weekly service 
to Dunkirk, Kobe, Yokohama, and Hong Kong, plus a 
weekly feeder service to Adelaide, Newcastle and Brisbane 



Last year Tilbury handled over 2,000 containers a week; this year's figures 
are rising rapidly month by month, confirming Tilbury’s position as Britain’s No. 1, 
Container Port. 


We're here to help you 



Port qf London Authority , 

P.O.' Box 242, Trinity Square. London EC3P 3BX 
. Telephone 01-481 2000 Telex 264176; 
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France 


Russia 


He's at it again 

FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 

He is a useful gadfly, but & be any¬ 
thing more ? M. Jean-Jacques Sfervan- 
Schreiber, who declared not long ago 
that it was his duty to become prime 
minister, has now decided that he is 
not much concerned about the presi¬ 
dential election of 1976 since by that 
time people will be yoting for a presir 
dent of Europe anyway He has also 
declared war on the state—on the 
nation, on France itself, as the angry 
gaullists put it—by proposing, and ram¬ 
ming through last weekend’s Radical 
party congress, his plan for a maxi¬ 
malist regional reform This would set 
up regional authorities, with their own 
elected assemblies and considerable 
powers. And the regions would not be 
caived out by Pans. The departements 
would decide for themselves which of 
the new regions they would join. 

It is not of course going to happen. 
But as usual, even in what are generally 
regarded as his wild eccentricities, 
J-J S-S has put his finger on a sore spot. 
When he explains that he is not against 
France, that the nation is one thing and 
the state another, that the state itself 
cannot function when all arteries of 
power lead to Pans, he is saying what 
much more sober people feel It is 
hardly surpnsing m a country whose 
education minister can look at his 
watch and declare that at this moment 
every eight-yesyr-old m France is study¬ 
ing maths. 

So far, so good, but where will Jean- 
Jacques’s bright ideas take him ? His 
immediate aim is the municipal elec¬ 
tions of 1973. He has chosen a good 
theme. But a good theme is not an 
electoral alliance His regional ideas do 
not attract the Socialists His highly per¬ 
sonal approach to politics repels all 
other parties. He is seeking to create a 
climate of opinion, but the man who 
takes advantage of it is much likelier to 
be called M. Jacques Chaban-Delmas. 


Computer Igg 

What steel was *6’ a £ast age the 
computer is to the present It is a good 
but not infallible measure of a nation’s 
power and its industrial, scientific and 
technological levels. The Americans are 
known to have about 70,000 computers 
in operation. The Russians keep their 
computer total a closely guarded secret. 
They are generally assumed to have 
a tenth as many as the Americans— 
about 7,000—but this is probably a 
gross overestimate It is based not on a 
detailed survey, but on a chance remark 
by the Soviet economist, Yuri 
Chernyak, who said in 1961 that “ the 
Americans have 15,000 computers but 
we with our planning system need less 
than a tenth of that number ” Yet there 
is no evidence that the Russians have 
succeeded in keeping pace with the 
Americans, even at a tenth of the pro¬ 
duction level, since then 
Soviet computer stock is on the 
average about 10 or 15 years behind the 
west in quality and design. A report 
earlier this year from the ministry m 
charge conceded that the Russians are 
only now abandoning the manufacture 
of first-generation (valve) computers 
which were phased out in the west in 
the mid-1950s. The latest second- 
generation (transistorised) computers 
are also admitted to be ineffective. The 
deputy chairman of the State Planning 
Commission admitted in iq68 that the 
mutual incompatibility of the three 
types of Soviet computers made it im¬ 
possible for the Russians to organise 
large-scale computer centres 
The Russians are even worse off in 
the field of software—the programmes 
without which the computer cannot 
function A European or American 
computer user can obtain the necessary 
software, often in standardised form, 
from regular suppliers. But a Russian 
has to work out his programme himself 
from scratch This is not only time- 
wasting but also involves highly quali¬ 
fied specialists in work which in the 
west would be performed by low-grade 



But she s a generation behind 

group of Soviet computer specialists led 
by V. M Glushkov, the head of the 
Kiev Institute of Cybernetics. 

Mr Glushkov argues that by the 
time the project is completed, the west 
will be on its way to a fifth generation 
He therefore proposes that the Russians 
should move directly from the second 
to the fourth generation. Wept German 
and French computer firms have been 
invited to co-operate in the develop¬ 
ment of a fourth and fifth generation 
range. But the Russians have had no 
takers so far Although they seem to 
have decided to go ahead with their 
R series plans, they have not exhibited 
any working models. Indeed, the only 
third-generation computers currently 
available in Russia are four models of 
the British ICL system 4, which is itself 
based on an American system. 

Ideology is an important constraint 
on the Soviet computer industry; 
Although the Russians have aban¬ 
doned their dogmatic position of ’the 
early 1950s, when the use of computers 
in business was condemned along wi A 
cybernetics as “ pseudo-bouigeois 

science serving the interests of txM)kh» 
poly capital,” they still insist that mtyc 
traditional state planning concepts offer 
more effective scope to the computer 
than the economics of the west. Thf&r 
aim » a comprehensive state a 
pontioUedhy 41 large jbdtjpery ot*( 
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Why is it so hard 
lor multinational 
companies to get all 
the currencies 
they need 
on a single line 
of credit? 
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TVy this test on your bank. 

Call up and ask if you can take down 
your line of credit in Eurodollars, non¬ 
resident sterling, and three different local 
currencies—drachmas, rupiahs, and N. T. 
dollars. 



All at the same time. 

Chances are, you’ll get a mixed an¬ 
swer. “Yes” on the Eurodollars and non-resi¬ 
dent sterling. “No” on the local currencies. 

Because most banks don’t have 
foreign branches. And without a branch 
or subsidiary in a country, a bank can’t 
directly lend the local currency. 

At American Express International 
Banking Corporation, you can get a global 
line of credit We can lend you Eurodollars. 
Non-resident currencies. And a wide 
range of local currencies. 

All on a single line of credit 

Only five or six banks in the world 
offer you this much flexibility. We can do it 
because we have 48 branches and offices 
of subsidiaries. In 17 countries. Six in Ger¬ 
many, four in Pakistan, and three in India. 
To name just a few. 

With this worldwide system, we can 
adjust your line of credit to fit the needs of 
your business. We can even switch your 
currencies at the end of loan periods to ad¬ 
just to a change in your* needs. Or in the 
risks or costs of foreign exchange. 

In fact we’ll be glad to review your 
choices of currency regularly, lb help you 
get the right currencies in the right places. 
At the right time. 

Which brings us to our philosophy of 
international banking. We don’t think it’s 
enough just to help you do business. We 
want to help you do it profitably. 


American Express International Banking: Corporation has 48 branches and subsidiaries handling ail types of banking transactions 
all over the world. We're in these major financial centres; Amsterdam, Athens (8), Basle, Bombay, Bremen, Brussels, Calcutta, 
Cannes, Chittagong, Dacca, Djakarta, Diisseldorf, Florence, Frankfurt, Geneva, The Hague, Hamburg, Heidelberg, Hong Kong, 
Karachi, Kowloon (8), Lahore, Lausanne, London, Lucerne, Lugano, Milan, Monte Carlo, Munich, Naples, New Delhi, Nice, 
Okinawa (8), Paris (8), Piraeus, Rome, Rotterdam, Salonica, Taipei, Tokyo, Venice (8), Vienna, Zurich. 

International Headquarters: 65 Broadway, New York . London Branch: 25 Abckurch Lane, London, EC4. Tel. (01) 62S 2741 
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New Iaauc 


AU these securities having been sold, this announcement appears as a matter of record only. 


$20,000,000 

Kingdom of Denmark 

9V*% Fifteen Year External Loan Bonds of 1970 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Smith, Barney & Co. Drexel Harriman Ripley Lazard Freres & Co. 

Incorporated Incorporated 

Privatbankeit i Kjobenhavn Den Danske Landmandsbank Kjobenhavns Handelsbank R. Henriques jr. 


Algemene Bank Nederland N.V. Amerofina Inc. Amsterdam-Rotterdam Bank N.V. Andresens Bank A/S 


Veitdentsche Landesbank 

Girozentrale 

Jnlins Baer International Bank of London & South America Bank Mees & Hope N.V. Bankers Trust International Bankhaus I. D. Herstatt KGaA 

- - Limited 

Banque Europeenne de Tokyo 


Limited 

Bankhaus Friedrich Simon KGaA 


Limited 

Banque Blyth & Cie 


Banque de Bruxelles S.A. Banque Europeenne de Tokyo Banque de lTndochine 
Banque Generate du Luxembourg S.A. Banque Internationale a Luxembourg, S.A. Banque Lambert S.C.S. Banque Nationale de Paris 
Banque de Neuflize, Schlumberger, Mallet Banque Nordique de Commerce Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas Banque Rothschild 

Banque de Suez et de l’Union des Mines Banque de I’Union Europeenne Banque de I’Union Parisienne-C.F.C.B. Banque Worms et Cie 
Baring Brothers & Co., H. Albert de Bary & Co. N.V. Bayerische Vereinsbank Joh. Berenberg, Gossler & Co. Bergens Privatbank 

Limited 

Berliner Handels-Gesellschaft-Frankfurter Bank Gunnar Bohn & Co. A/S Burkhardt & Co. Cazenove & Co. Christiania Bank og Kreditkasse 

Continental Bank S.A. Credit Commercial de France Credit Lyonnais Credit Suisse (Bahamas) Creditanstalt-Bankverein 


Commerzbank 

AktlcnpcMlUchcft 

Den Danske Provinsbank A/S 


Credit Suisse (Bahamas) 

Limited 

Deutsche Girozentrale -Deutsche Kommnnalbank- 


Dewaay, Cortvriendt International S.A. 


Fellesbanken A/S Finacor 


Fleming, Suez, Brown Brothers 

Limited 


Richard Dans & Co. Deutsche Bank 

-Banklin- Aktiangeeellecliaft 

Dresdner Bank Effectenbank-Watburg Enramerica International 

Akti*n,eidUchill Aktlenpulbekaft Limited 

FNCB Eurosecurities S. A. Antony Gibbs & Sons Girozentrale und Bank der osterreichischen Sparkassen 

Limited Aktlengaaelleehnft 

Gutzwiller, Kurz, Bungener Securities Hambros Bank Hill Samuel & Co. Hollandsche Bank-Unie N.V. 

Limited Limited Limited 

Kredietbank N.V. Kredietbank S.A. Luxembourgeoise 


Goteborgs Bank 
Knnsallis-Osake-Pankki 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. International 
London Mukinatxonal Bank 

Limited 

Den norske Credit bank 
Scandinavian Bank Schoeller & Co. 

Limited 

Sorieta Lombarda di lnvestimeuti Mobiliari S.p.A. 
Stockholms Entkilda Bank Strauss, Turnbull & Co, 
C. G. Trinkaus 


Kleinwort, Benson (Europe) S.A. 

Kuwait Investment Company SA.K, 


Lazard Brothers & Co., 

Limited 


Manufacturers Hanover 

Limited 

Sal. Oppenheim jr. & Cie. 


Samuel Montagu & Co. 

Limited 


S.G.VufoifcC». 

Limited 


Union Bank of Switzerland (Underwriters) 

Limited 

Western American Bank (Europe) 


Lazard Frires & Cie 

Morgan Grenfell & Co. Ab Nordiska Foreningsbaaken 

Limited 

Pierson, Heldring & Pierson N. M. Rothschild & Sons 

Limited 

J. Henry Schroder Wagg & Co. Skandiuaviska Banken Sloman Bank KG 

Limited 

Societa Nazionale Sviluppo Societe Generate Society Generate de Banque, S.A. 

Sveriges Kreditbank Swiss Bank Corporation (Overseas) 
Vereinsbank in Hamburg M. M. Warburg-Brinckmann, Wilts fc Co. 


Mllene 

Svenska Handelshanken 


Weitfalenbank 

AktlenittelUcheft 


White, Weld & Co. 

Limited 


Wood Gundy Securities 


Dillon Read Overseas Corporation 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 
Wertbeim & Co. 


Incorporal 

Bache & Co. 

Incorporated 

First Washington Securities Corporation Model, Roland & Co., Inc. 


The First Boston Corporation 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. Lehman Brothers 

Incorporated Incorporated 

Paribas Corporation 

Swiss American Corporation 


Morgan & Cie International S A. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fanner& Smith 

fedorftlee Underwriter Limited 

Arnbold and S. Bleichroeder, Inc. 
Ukrafin Inteinational Corporation 


iber8,1070 
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Off the rails ? 


Washington , DC 


As the last round of the national 
railway labour negotiations was grind¬ 
ing to a breakdown on Monday night, 
President Nixon decided to ask Con¬ 
gress to pass a quick bill to forbid for 
45 days the strike threatened by the 
four principal operating unions for 
Thursday. The four trade unions, with 
some 400,000 members involved, and 
the Democratic majorities in Congress 
—many of whose members had debts 
of gratitude to pay for labour support 
in the recent elections—spent most of 
Tuesday and Wednesday arguing with 
the indignant railway leaders. 

Genuine or simulated, this indigna¬ 
tion was a substantial force, since the 
labour leaders felt it incumbent upon 
them to show that the long delays of 
the industrial bargaining process were 
no fault of theirs. President Nixon and 
the White House had a similar concern. 
The President asked Congress long since 
for changes in the country’s sparse and 
patchy labour laws to enable him to 
impose delays, and in certain circum¬ 


stances settlements, in (transport dis¬ 
putes involving the national interest. 
Such powers are unpopular ; Congress 
has refused so far to grant them on 
any general basis and the Nixon 
Administration wished to make clear to 
the public that responsibility for a 
national railway strike would rest with 
the Democratic Congress and not with 
the Republican President. 

To the unions, an imposed delay is 
an intervention on the side of the 
employers against them. Their leaders 
declared themselves ready ito defy the 
law and start their strike on Thursday 
whatever Congress might say. But they 
hinted at the same time that an ade¬ 
quate and immediate wage increase 
might revive their respect for authority. 
The Democratic majorities in Congress 
wanted neither the odium of offending 
the unions nor the blame of not stop¬ 
ping a national railway strike. The 
result was that the committees of Con¬ 
gress found themselves negotiating 
with the four railway unions on Wed¬ 



nesday in an unprecedented way and 
finally combining with their temporary 
prohibition of the strike a congres¬ 
sional order for a wage increase of 
13.5 per cent which, so far as anybody 
could remember, was equally unprece¬ 
dented as a national legislative inter¬ 
ference in the pay structure of a 
private industry. 

This amount, 13.5 per cent, was the 
first and immediate instalment of a 
series of three annual pay increases 
awarded to the railway workers last 
month by an emeigency board, 
appointed by President Nixon, and 
rejected with scorn by the unions. By 
Wednesday midnight, when the unions’ 
strike call went into effect, a confer¬ 
ence of the two houses of Congress was 
sitting to resolve differences about the 
length of the delay to be imposed, with 
some other matters of procedure. They 
settled on 80 days and the President 
signed the bill immediately. The strike 
began on schedule but it seems clear 
that the stoppage on the railways will 
not be prolonged. This, however, still 
leaves the neglected problems of the 
whole national system of rail transpor¬ 
tation to be settled. 

Nothing like a consensus exists on 
what should be done about the rail¬ 
ways, nor is the American govern¬ 
ment at all well organised to produce 
such a consensus for itself. The duty of 
forming transport policy rests with Mr 
Volpe, the Secretary of Transportation. 
The authority to regulate rail traffic, 
fares and rates rests with an ancient 
and slow-moving independent agency, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

In the natural course of things, when 
the companies have made their new 
labour contract they will go to the com¬ 
mission for permission to raise their 
rates. Many of them will be able to 
show beyond a doubt that, without 
increases in charges, they will be un¬ 
able to spend what they need to spend 
on their tracks and rolfingrtfock ; some, 
that without increases they will not he 
able to stay in business at all. On the 
other side the commission is under 
heavy fire from Congress. 

Senator Mike Mansfield, who pub¬ 
lished this week a sharp letter 19 the 
chairman of the ICC, k embittered 


Volpe shows America its future passenger trains 
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against the commission by the com¬ 
plaints from his own sparsely populated 
state, Montana, especially from the 
farmers and the timber-cutters. This is 
not Mr Mansfield’s first attack on the 
commission and he is the author of one 
of several bills aimed at putting it out 
of business ; his bill would transfer its 
powers to the Department of Trans¬ 
portation. The surprise about his letter 
this week was that 30 other Senators 
signed it with him, ranging politically 
and geographically all across the 
spectrum. 

A rearrangement of government 
powers would be no more than a start: 
it is obvious that the economic decay 
of the railways is developing too rapidly 
to be arrested by the few dispersed 
rearguard actions at present being 
prepared against it. Only four of the 
country’s 71 “Class I” railways are 
actually in bankruptcy, but one of 
these, Penn Central, represents a huge 
slice of the industry and its disappear¬ 
ance- would have violent repercussions 
on much of the remainder, since it is 
a principal user of their lines. The 
trustees of the Penn Central expect 
a loss of $300 million this year. 

They will not have to meet this 
loss, since the company’s bankruptcy 
permits them to defer most of their 
tax and debt payments. Still, without 
some emergency rescue operation they 
expect to run out of cash entirely in 
the first quarter of 1971. This assumes 
the granting in full of their application 
for an increase of 15 percent in freight 
rates. It also assumes no increase in 
wages, but obviously they will have to 
face these. The trustees have made 
plans to nurse the huge undertaking 
(which has gross cash receipts of 
$i£ billion a year) back to health 
over a period of five years or so, but 
in the meantime they need cash. They 
have explored with the banks the idea 
of putting “ trustee certificates ” on the 
market to the value of $54 million 
but the market will not buy them 
without a government guarantee. 

Primarily to help out Penn Central, 
but also with an eye on the probable 
queue of further supplicants from 
among the score or so of railways that 
are now losing money, the Nixon 
Administration has been trying to get 
power from Congress to guarantee 
commercial loans to railways in 
“ temporary ” difficulties. Mr Volpe 
told Congress in the summer that 
the alternative to this scheme would 
be nationalisation. A takeover of the 
railways is indeed being discussed more 
before, but it is vague talk 
T olpe’s words do not mean 


that any plan exists to do it. 

At most the Department of Trans¬ 
portation seems sometimes to contem¬ 
plate an intermediate scheme such as 
that proposed by Senator Claiborne 
Pell, who would have the government 
take ownership of the rights of way and 
signalling systems, relieving the com¬ 
panies of a burden of debt and tax 
but leaving them free to operate the 
lines as commercial carriers. Even that, 
however, is a distant and radical 
scheme compared with the present 
tinkering approach. Mr Volpe’s loan 
guarantee bill has yet to emerge from 
the Senate committee and thus the 
emergency assistance will most probably 
be left to the next Congress. 

For all its financial sickness, the rail 
transport industry carried more freight 
and took in more money in 1969 than 
ever before. It is still vital to the 
economy but as a carrier of passengers 
the industry is almost dead. The 
number of inter-city trains a day has 
fallen from something like 20,000 in 
the 1920s to 500 a year ago and 366 
today. Mr Volpe’s one legislative 
success in rail transport so far has 
been to secure the passage of the act 
to set up a National Railroad Passenger 
Corporation “ to prevent,” as the 
House of Representatives’s report on 
the act put it, “ the complete abandon¬ 
ment of inter-city rail passenger service 
and to preserve a minimum of such 
service along specific corridors.” 

Mr Volpe announced his plan for the 
“basic system” last week, to cries of 
disappointment from the remaining 
lovers of rail travel. The number of 
passenger trains, other than commuter 
trains, will be trimmed further to some¬ 
thing like 150 a day. Substantially the 
system will be based on New York and 
Chicago, linking them with various 
other major cities. These are the end 
points ; other cities, like Philadelphia 
and Denver, will be served as inter¬ 
mediate stops. The saddest omission is 
that of any north-south route along the 
west coast. Mr Volpe did his best but 
the resources of the new corporation 
will be limited to $40 million in grants, 
though he can make or guarantee loans 
up to a further $300 million to the 
corporation or to the participating rail¬ 
ways, to get the system fitted out and 
working properly. The railway com¬ 
panies, for their part, will be putting 
equipment into the scheme, getting 
pjiid with either common stock or tax 
remissions, and permitting the new 
R&ilpax Corporation to run its trains 
over their roads. If a revival of inter¬ 
city rail passenger travel ever comes, 
it will not <be in their hands. 


Supersonic bust 

How formidable the lobby for protect¬ 
ing the environment has become can 
be measured by comparing two votes. 
A year ago the Senate rejected, by 
58 votes to 22, Senator Proxmire’s bid 
to refuse any more money for the 
development of a supersonic transport 
aircraft. Last week it cut off every 
penny of the $290 million which the 
Administration requested for worit on 
two prototypes by 52 votes to 41, a 
more smashing victory than even 
Senator Proxmire had expected. Work¬ 
ing together, organisations to defend 
the environment, consumers’ groups 
and taxpayers’ lobbies overwhelmed 
the Administration, the arguments of 
the two main contractors, the Boeing 
and General Electric companies, and 
the two powerful Democratic Senators 
from the State of Washington, Mr 
Jackson and Mr Magnuson ; their 
great concern was the increase in the 
already heavy unemployment in Seattle 
which would result from ending the 
project. 

Supporters of the SST have not given 
up hope. The House of Representatives 
approved the appropriation last sum¬ 
mer, though by only a narrow margin, 
and conferees from the two houses will 
have to find a solution which both can 
accept. President Nixon has appealed 
to Congress to reverse a 11 devastating 
error ” which, he says, will waste nearly 
$1 billion of public money (the nearly 
$700 million already invested, plus the 
costs of terminating contracts) and will 
mean the loss of 150,000 jobs, accord¬ 
ing to his estimate. The Administration 
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Two things about the way we make our 
watches that haven’t changed 
since we started. 


We’ve introduced a lot of 
technical innovations into 
the watchmaking world. 

Like the world’s first fully- 
waterproof watch. 

The world’sfirst success¬ 
ful automatic watch. And 
the world’s first wristwatch 
chronometer. 

But one thing we’ve never 
changed. 

Rolex craftsmanship: 
work lovingly carried out by 
skilful hands. 

Naturally, this kind of 
work takes a long time. 

Which is why it still takes 
us over a year to make each 
Rolex. 

Take, for example, the Oyster 
case-itself a Rolex invention. 

This has to be carved out of one 
solid block of surgical stainless 
steel, or 18 ct. gold, so that it con¬ 
tains no seams which could let in 
water under pressure. 

Another Rolex invention which 
helps to make each of our Oyster 
chronometers so waterproof is the 
Rolex-patentedTwinlock Winding 
Crown. 

We perform 38 separate opera¬ 
tions on thisWinding Crown alone. 
These are necessary because the 
Crown works exactly like a sub¬ 
marine hatch: actually screwing 
down onto the Oyster case. 


. *rj.' 




The crystal on our watches is 
an exclusive feature, too. 

Because Rolex craftsmanship 
ensures that each Oyster case and 
crystal are made to such a fine de¬ 
gree of accuracy that each crystal 
clasps onto the lip of its case, mak¬ 
ing it actually grip tighter under 
pressure. 

The movement all these safety 
features are there to protect is 
called the Perpetual. 

This is a hand-tuned rotor self¬ 
winding movement. 

And we pay for each chrono¬ 
meter movement to be tested by 



one of the Official Swiss 
Institutes forChronometer 
Tests. 

Here they subject it to 15 
days and nights in ovens, 
in refrigerators, in various 
wrist positions, checking 
its accuracy to the nth 
degree at each stage, before 
awarding ittheir carefully- 
guarded title of ’Chrono¬ 
meter.’ 

Rolex bracelets are also 
made mostly by hand. 

On the daspof the brace¬ 
let you’ll recognise the dis¬ 
tinctive shape of the Rolex 
Crown. 

Maybe now you under¬ 
stand just how much craftsman¬ 
ship is involved during the year it 
takes to make each Rolex. 

Which is why a man like Sir 
Francis Chichester was able to 
rely on one during his solo voyage 
around the world. 

And why racing driver 
Jackie Stewart wears one. 

And why Rolex is the official 
watch of Pan American Airways, 
and the divers of many of the 
world’s navies. 

And why we feel justified in 
saying that each Rolex earns the 
recognition it enjoys. 

Each Rolex earns the 
recognition it enjoys. 

Hbu know the feeling. 


w 


ROLEX 

of Geneva 

Pictured: the Rolex DaUjust. Also available 
m stainless steel, with matching bracelet. 



In places Nice this we’re the only company 

under the sun 


SAIPEM is never overwhelmed by the 
elements. No ocean is too deep. 

No desert is barren enough. That's our job > 
to work where we have 
to work, under any conditions. 


Onshore and offshore drilling-operations. 

Pipelines for oil and natural gas. 
Underwater pipelines and offshore works. 
Erection of petrochemical plants and refineries. 


A Company of the ENI Group 
20097 San Donato Milanese (Italy) 


Whatever you inttdpete doing on land or i 
Salpom can make It easier. 
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would settle for. a smaller figure in 
order to keep the design team together 
and may get it. But the Senate majority 
against the SST will not be easy to 
shake. It included liberals of both 
parties concerned about the country’s 
financial priorities as well as about the 
noise of the SST and its possibly 
dangerous effects upon the upper 
atmosphere. The majority also included 
conservatives worried about the budget 
and, as well as easterners, the west¬ 
erners whom Senators Jackson and 
Magnuson thought they had sewed up. 

After this vote, the Administration 
and its new appointees in the environ¬ 
mental field—Mr Rogers Morton to 
succeed Mr Walter Hickel as Secre¬ 
tary of the Interior and Mr William 
Ruckelshaus to head the new Environ¬ 
mental Protection Agency—will be wise 
to watch their steps. Mr Ruckelshaus 
was confirmed by the Senate on the 
same day that the new agency com¬ 
menced operations ; it takes over 
responsibility for combating air and 
water pollution and for disposal of 
solid wastes, for setting radiation 
standards and for registering pesticides. 

Mr Ruckelshaus had to undeigo 
some sharp questioning about his atti¬ 
tude toward Congress’s early date for 
a pollution-free car and over public 
access to reports on the impact which 
federal programmes may have on the 
environment. (That on the-SST has 
not yet been released.) But he pleased 
the Senators by insisting that federal 
enforcement must be as stringent as 
the law allows land that the backbones 
of the states, which tend to be weakened 
by their competition for industry, must 
be stiffened by a strong federal 
presence. 

Fishing for 
freedom _ 

A public uproar has developed since 
it became known that a Lithuanian 
sailor, Mr Kudirka, made an unsuc¬ 
cessful bid for political asylum in the 
United States last month. President 
Nixon was quick to voice his outrage 
when he first read the * story in the 
newspapers some days after the event 
took place. He asked for a full inquiry 
and authorised new guidelines for the 
treatment of defectors. Congress has 
started its own investigations. In order 
to reassure other would-be defectors 
the Voice of America, the overseas 
broadcasting service, has been quick to 
announce that the incident does not 
signal a new policy. 

Mr Kudirka hurled himself on to 


Mr Kudirka*s mother ship pays a visit 

the deck of an American Coast Guard 
cutter off the Massachusetts shore 
when his ship, a Russian fishing vessel, 
was moored alongside. But he did not 
receive the welcome or the freedom 
that he had hoped for. After several 
hours of consultations with the Coast 
Guard authorities in Boston, Com¬ 
mander Ralph Eustis invited the 
Russians aboard his ship and allowed 
them to capture their man (they 
claimed that he had stolen $2,000), 
knock him about and then drag him 
away. To add insult to the sailor’s 
injuries it seems that the Americans 
actually rowed the Russians back. 

Political refugees are no new 
phenomenon to Americans. There are 
already large numbers of Lithuanians 
settled in the United States. Thousands 
of Cuban refugees have been picked 
up in the sea off Florida and, only 
days after the Lithuanian was returned 
to his ship, four east Germans were 
granted asylum after jumping from 
their boat into the water off the 
Florida Keys. What was unique about 
this case was that Mr Kudirka 
chose to defect at a politically 
embarrassing moment, at a time 
when Americans and Russians were 
engaged in friendly negotiations over 
fishing rights. What seems to have 
been at 'Stake was not Mr Kudirka’s 
freedom but whether or not the 
Russians should be rebuffed and the 
talks endangered by the granting of 
political sanctuary. Evidently Rear 
Admiral William ElUs, who was in 
charge of the Coast Guard operations 
in Boston, decided that the talks were 
of overriding importance. 

There was undoubtedly a serious 
lack of communication all round. 
There has also been an unflattering 
rush by the authorities who should be 


in charge of such affairs, the State 
Department and the Department of 
Transportation, to disclaim all respon¬ 
sibility and to place the blame squarely 
on the shoulders of the Coast Guard. 
Admiral Ellis, Commander Eustis and 
another officer have already been 
relieved of their posts for the time 
being. The State Department certainly 
showed little active concern although 
it was informed early on of the 
possibility of a defection. It merely 
advised that the defector should not 
be encouraged and warned Boston that 
it might be a faked escape staged by 
the Russians in order to embarrass the 
Americans. It is a sorry situation when 
the concern to save political face can 
cost a man his freedom. 


Incoming policy? 

Even President Nixon has now 
admitted, in effect, that his “game 
plan ” for getting the economy back 
on to the path of steady and non¬ 
inflationary growth has failed. He i$ 
faced with an unprecedented economic 
situation, with prices and unemploy¬ 
ment both pushing up to politically 
unacceptable heights. The Administra¬ 
tion maintains that, although the 
statistics do not yet prove it, prices 
are in fact coming under control ; 
whether or not this is the case, the 
official economic policy is now an 
expansionary one, with the purpose of 
regaining full employment before the 
presidential election campaign in 
! 972 . 

This Mr Nixon made clear in his 
speech last week to the National 
Association of Manufacturers. He 
Silso appealed to business and labour 
to hold the line on prices and wages 
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in a way that was strongly reminiscent 
of the previous Administration's 
“ jawboning ” against inflationary 
increases. Earlier in the week, in its 
second “inflation alert,” his Council 
of Economic Advisers had come 
gingerly nearer to sotting “ guidelines,” 
as its Democratic predecessor did, 
relating permitted increases in wages 
to increases in productivity. Mr Nixon 
'backed up his remarks by announcing 
steps which the government was taking 
t6 hold down oil prices and building 
wages, both particularly buoyant. 

But in neither case did he use the 
powers of his office as emphatically or 
as extensively as he might have done, 
as Dr Arthur Bums, the chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Board, pointed 


out in a much-publicised and very 
sharp speech this week. He went on to 
propose that a high-level board be set 
up to review changes in prices and 
wages, thus openly joining the 
growing number of business groups, 
members of Congress and even govern¬ 
ment officials who have been pressing 
the President to announce an incomes 
policy in specific terms. Democrats 
have even gone so far as to advocate a 
temporary freeze on wages and prices. 
Talking to the NAM Mr Nixon had 
said that Dr Burns had assured him 
that the central bank would provide 
fully for the monetary needs of an 
expanding economy. But it looks as if 
there were conditions attached to Dr 
Burns’s assurance. 


Lettuce test 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SAN FRANCISCO 

Winter rains drench the black draperies 
and set lights flickering around a make¬ 
shift altar on the back of an open lorry, 
parked outside Monterey County gaol 
in Sailinas. By night, a wet huddle of 
Mexican-American workmen keeps 
vigil. By day, throngs of men and 
women mark their loyalty to a leader 
by prayers at the hand-made shrine to 
Our Lady of Guadalupe, patron saint 
of Mexico, transplanted to rural 
California. This is fast becoming a 
national shrine of sorts ; Mrs Ethel 
Kennedy widow of the late Senator, 
prayed here last Sunday. This public 


Vanishing billionaire 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CALIFORNIA 

Mr Howard Hughes left on a trip late 
last month. Where most prominent men 
are concerned that would hardly be 
enough even for a gossip column item. 
But Mr Hughes is different. It was 
the first time that the public had been 
told that he had gone anywhere since 
his mystery-shrouded arrival at one of 
Las Vegas's glittering hotel casinos 
almost exactly Four years earlier. When 
he came, he proceeded to buy the place. 
Soon he owned the hotel that he had 
moved into, the Desert Inn, five other 
hotels or casinos and acres of valuable 
land. Only the objections of the Anti¬ 
trust Division of the Justice Department 
halted his purchasing campaign. His 
total investment in Vegas is estimated at 
$300 million, but this is only a small 
share of his total wealth. 

To Las Vegas, Mr Hughes was some¬ 
thing of a saviour; he brought some 
degree of respectability to the town 
after years of reputed domination by 
criminals. So it was not surprising 
that everyone from the Governor of 
Nevada down wanted to know where 
he had gone and why he had left. 
More important, is he coming back ? 

Questions like that about Mr Hughes 
are never really answered. Normally, 
when a well known man goes some¬ 
where, somebody sees him; maybe he 
gets his picture taken. Not Mr Hughes. 
The last picture of the tall, slim 
billionaire that anyone has seen was 
taken in 1957, the last time he made 
anything like a public appearance. This 
time it was more than a week before 
the public was told that he had gone. 

A Nevada newspaper kicked off with 
a copyrighted story by its publisher, 
who claimed to be a friend of Mr 
Hughes. A broadcasting network 
placed him in another gambling centre 
near Lake Tahoe, in northern Nevada. 
But spon it was said that he had 


travelled to the Bahamas. It has been 
rumoured for months that ultimately 
he would move there for good. 

But that was only the beginning. 
Soon it came out that top officials of 
the Hughes Tool Company in Houston, 
the foundation of his fortune, were in 
Vegas, kicking out the men whom Mr 
Hughes had installed there. It is 
assumed that, like other big business¬ 
men who have recently been investing 
money in the big hotcl-casinos of Las 
Vegas, he has been experiencing sharply 
falling profits. Some say this is a result 
of cleaning out the criminals who were 
less bureaucratic and had their follow¬ 
ing among gamblers. What is certain 
is that the recession, particularly in 
the aerospace industry of southern 
California, has hit the “ carpet joints ” 
—the plush casinos—driving gamblers 
to the cheaper “ grind joints.” Moreover, 
far fewer of the people who come to 
Las Vegas nowadays come for the 
roulette and blackjack. 

In an attempt to control climbing 
costs Mr Hughes had already introduced 
a new director of hotel operations and 
new managers at several casinos. His 
interests in Las Vegas have been run 
by a former agent of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, Mr Robert Maheu. 
“ You’re fired,” the Hughes Tool people 
said to Mr Maheu. “ Prove it,” said 
Mr Maheu, confident, no doubt, that 
they could not produce the ultimate in 
proof—a visit from Mr Hughes himself. 
A court battle is now going on. 

Enter a local sheriff with a midnight 
raid on the Desert "Inn penthouse, the 
hallowed ground where Mr Hughes had 
lived for the past four years. Maybe 
Mr Hughes had been kidnapped. The 
District Attorney, however, claimed to 
have word that Mr Hughes had left 
of his own volition and, contrary to 
some reports, was not in ill health. 

Pretty soon the District Attorney and 



Hughes: test likeness 

the Governor, Mr Paul Laxalt, a man 
whose acquaintance with Mr Hughes 
depends on a few telephone conversa¬ 
tions, which he says that he has had 
with him, offered proof. They 
announced lliat they had spoken to 
Mr Hughes, that Mr Hughes was in 
the Bahamas for a vacation and that he 
had indeed ordered the firing of Mr 
Maheu and his group. In true Hughesian 
fashion, the telephone call to the 
Governor was placed at 1.30 am. 

This would not be the first time that 
Mr Hughes has shaken up the first tier 
of the executives who run his operations. 
A couple of bright young men named 
Ramo and Wooldridge walked out of 
his electronics giant, the Hughes Aircraft 
Company in Los Angeles, many years 
ago and promptly built a giant corpora¬ 
tion of their own, now known as TRW. 
Litton Industries, the first of the big 
new conglomerates, was launched by a 
Hughes drop-out. In those cases, 
however, the men left Mr Hughes of 
their own volition, at least partly out 
of frustration at never seeing him. 

Hughes Tool has been the nominal 
parent of the Vegas operations all along. 
But as the empire in Vegas grew, 
the independence of Mr Maheu also 
grew. That may have triggered the 
upheaval. 
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demonstration is in support of Mr 
Cesar Chavez, the gentle, pacifist 
leader of California’s Chicano agri¬ 
cultural workers, gaoled for the second 
time in his five-year drive to win labour 
contracts for farm hands. 

This time lettuce growers are’ his 
target and it is the campaign against 
Bud Antle, Inc., one of the laige&t in 
California, which has landed Mr 
Chavez behind bars. He is in gaol for 
refusing to call off the boycott against 
retail purchases of the company’s 
produce when ordered to do so by 
Monterey superior court. Prohibited 
earlier from striking against lettuce 
growers, barred by court order from 
picketing, Mr Chavez and other leaders 
of the United Farm Workers 
Organising Committee insist that a 
boycott of lettuce at the retail level is 
their last remaining means of peaceful 
expression and hence is protected under 
the constitutional guarantee of free 
speech. While they appeal on this point 
to higher courts, Mr Chavez under¬ 
scores his faith in the boycott by giving 
up his freedom. 

The effort -to organise the lettuce 
pickers is far more complicated than 
the struggle which ended successfully 
last summer, to get union recognition, 
wage contracts and decent levels of pay 
for the men who toil in California’s 
vineyards. It took five years to induce 
grape growers to accept the union but 
it was a simple two-way struggle, with 
victory finally achieved by a world¬ 
wide boycott against Californian grapes. 
But in the lettuce fields, a rival trade 
union, the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, which is outside the 
American Federation of Labour and 
Congress of Industrial Organisations to 
which UFWOC belongs, had estab¬ 
lished itself over the past nine years. 
So this is a three-way struggle involving 
union rivalries as well as antagonistic 
growers. 

Contracts with the teamsters multi¬ 
plied miraculously last summer, 
obviously welcomed by the growers, 
just when UFWOC settled the grape 
contest and became free to respond to 
pleas for help from the lettuce workers. 
It is UFWOC’s contention that the 
teamsters bargained, however good the 
benefits that they obtained, without 
conferring directly with the men or 
trying to represent them. The 
leaders of the teamsters insist on their 
side that long-term ties with Antle and 
agreements made in good faith with 
other growers cannot be lightly dis¬ 
missed. Last August, when Mr Chavez 
undertook one of his dramatic fasts to 
further his cause, the president of the 
AFL-CIO negotiated a peace settle- 
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ment between the teamsters and the 
UFWOC. But it left many undefined 
areas with ticklish legal situations and 
jurisdictional lines still clouded. 

Meanwhile Mr Chavez continued to 
exert pressure on the lettuce growers. 
Four of them decided to have done 
with the squabble and drew up new 
contracts with the UFWOC. They 
produce about 17 per cent of the 'total 
supply of lettuces and Mr Chavez helps 
to sell their produce by stamping it 
with UFWOC’s eagle symbol. In most 
major cities buyers are paying premium 
prices for these iettuces. Growers whose 
contracts are w«iith the teamsters insist 
that their sales have not slumped. But 
UFWOC has played successfully before 
on the emotional and financial support 
that young people, trade unionists and 
liberals give to Mr Chavez and his mes¬ 
sianic leadership of the lowly farm 
hand. And now across the country sup¬ 
porters of UFWOC arc spreading the 
boycott beyond lettuce to all the Dow 
Chemical Company’s products since 
Dow is part-owner of the Bud Antle 
lettuce fields. 

This is a cause larger than union 
representation. It is a kind of pacifist 
revolution on behalf of the poorest 
workers. Even officials of the teamsters 
recognise this. The surge of popular 
support may grow now that Mr Chavez 
is in prison. 


More mutual 

Holders of shares and bonds have some 
cause for cheer. A bill insuring investors 
against tosses (up to $50,000) when 
their brokers go bankrupt has been 
passed overwhelmingly by the House 
of Representatives. Brokers will have 
to pay up to 1 per cent of their gross 
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income to finance the scheme, a levy 1 
which they dislike but can hardly 
oppose after the recent string of Wall 
Street bankruptcies. They feel more 
threatened by the bill’s proposal that 
Congress should examine the effec¬ 
tiveness of the industry’s self-regulation. 

Investors in mutual funds (unit 
trusts) represents 5 million of the 31 
million Americans who own shares and 
they too have scored some gains. Until 
this month nothing had been done to 
protect their interests since 1940 when 
mutual funds were in their infancy. 
Now new legislation has gone to Mr 
Nixon for his signature, though it has 
to be said that in almost every major 
respect it falls short of the reforms 
advocated by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission four years ago. 

The charges exacted by the funds’ 
legally separate but related manage¬ 
ment companies which invest the unit- 
holders’ money will be easier for 
shareholders and the SEC to challenge 
in court now that the new bill estab¬ 
lishes that investment advisers have a 
fiduciary duty to the shareholder. 
Traditionally their fee has been one- 
half of 1 per cent of a fund’s net 
assets, with bonuses for outperforming 
the market. The SEC felt that, while 
these fees had been reduced some¬ 
what, the reduction failed to reflect all 
the economies of increasing scale. The 
commission also recommended that 
performance bonuses be banned. The 
new bill permits them, but only if the 
advisers’ fees fall as well as rise. 

Fees paid to salesmen are also high, 
usually about 9 per cent of the unit¬ 
holder’s total investment and the SEC 
originally recommended a ceiling of 
5 per cent. Instead the present legisla¬ 
tion leaves it to the National Associa¬ 
tion of Securities Dealers to prevent 
excessive charges, although the SEC 
may step in if it feels that the NASD 
is not doing the job properly. 

Front-end-load plans, which the 
SEC wanted to al>olish, will continue. 
With front-end-loading, an investor 
who contracted to make a monthly or 
quarterly payment over a period of 
ten to 15 years has had to pay up to 
50 per cent of the total sales charge 
during the first year and has not been 
able to get this money back if he 
could not keep up his payments. 
Under the new bill an investor who 
withdraws within 18 months will be 
refunded the amount by which the 
sales charges he has paid exceed 15 
per cent of his total payment. No more 
than 64 per cent of the total sales 
chaxgg may be deducted during the first 
four years of a contract. 
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Announcing a new approach 
to pensions in the7Cfe. 
Rom Legal & General. 


After more than 40 years of administering schemes 
for some of Britain’s best-known companies, 

Legal & General have built up unrivalled know¬ 
ledge and experience. 

Out of this knowledge and experience 
come new solutions to some of the problems of 
pension contracts in the 70 ’s. Problems like 
variable earnings, inflation, new State schemes, 
and so on. 

The chart below shows the main range of 
Group schemes now offered by Legal & General. 


There are now two basic kinds of pension — Final 
Salary and a New Earnings Related Pension Plan. 
And there are two new alternative methods of 
funding—a revised with-profits adaptable 
funding system, and a new Managed Fund. 

More information on all these forward-looking 
plans can be had by contacting your Legal & 
General Pensions, Broker, or by telephoning us at 
Legal & General. 

Below is a list of some of the many Legal & 
General experts who can help you. 


Group Schemes 


Graded Schedule and 
Flat Rate Schemes. 

Now becoming obsolete. 
_ 1 _ 

New ERPP 

New Earnings Related Pension Plan, a 

revolutionary new plan by which an em¬ 
ployee’s pension can be based on his total 
earnings. The pension can be revalued by 
linking it to the cost-of-living index. 


I- 

Large. 

L&G 

New Managed Fund 

NewManagedFund,isaninvestment-type 
contract. Contributions can be invested in 
various areas chosen by the employer or 
by Legal & General. 


Final Salary. 


Final Salary 

Final Salary, now simplified and revised. 


Large, Medium and Small. 

L&G 

New With-profits 

New With-profits System, available from 
1st January, 1971, for Earnings Related Pen¬ 
sion Plans and new Final Salary schemes. It 
increases profits and enables policy-holders 
to buy a pension at current annuity rates. 


LONDON (CITY REGION) 

J. Kidner — 01-481 8211 
LONDON AND THE SOUTH 
R. Pretlove — 01-930 0681 
MIDLANDS 

K. Stuart — 021-643 1964 


NORTH EAST 

J. Norman — Leeds 29291 

NORTHWEST 

P. Glennon — 061-832 8085 

GLASGOW 

D. Powley — 041-248 2766 


BRISTOL 

W. Robertson—Bristol 24008 
LIVERPOOL 

R, Capper — 051-236 3345 
NOTTINGHAM 

D. Godfrey — Nottingham 44555 


Legal 

General 


11 Queen Victoria Street, London, EC4N 4TP 
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Russian roulette 


SOLZHENITSYN: A DOCUMENTARY 
RECORD 

Edited and with an introduction by 
Leopold Labedz. 

Allen Lane. 198 pages. 30s . 

1962 was a good year in the life of 
ex-convict Alexander Solzhenitsyn. His 
short novel, “ One Day in the Life of 
Ivan Denisovich,” based on his own 
experience of 11 years in Russia’s 
prisons and labour camps, was pub¬ 
lished in Moscow and overnight 
became a best-seller. 1963 was even 
better. Hitherto completely unknown, 
44-year-old Solzhenitsyn was put up 
for the Lenin prize. Mr Khrushchev 
himself, at a big gathering of writers 
and party intellectuals in the Palace of 
Meetings on the Lenin Hills in 
Moscow had high words of praise for 
Solzhenitsyn and personally introduced 
him to those present. But a year later, 
Khrushchev, who had personally autho¬ 
rised the publication of Solzhenit¬ 
syn’s novel, was toppled from power. 
The retreat from Russia’s limited 
liberalisation of the post-Stalin era had 
begun. Alexander Solzhenitsyn is now 
Russia’s most celebrated living author 
abroad ; in Russia he is vilified and 
persecuted by a government which 
feels itself insulted by the award to 
him of the 1970 Nobel prize for litera¬ 
ture. Why ? 

“ A great writer,” says one of the 
characters in Solzhenitsyn’s “ First 
Circle,” “ is like a second government. 
That is why no regime, anywhere, has 
liked its great writers.” This certainly 
seems to be more true of Russia than 
of other countries. “ They are capable 
of loving only the dead,*’ Pushkin 
complained bitterly over a century and 
a half ago, when Russia was living 
under the oppressive rule of Nicholas 
I. Unlike the tsars, who were satisfied 
with formal obedience, the bolsheviks 
demanded total ideological conformity 
which does not recognise and accept an 
independent standpoint, even when it 
happens to be identical with the offi¬ 
cial one. 

As Mr Labedz’s admirable collec¬ 
tion of documents shows, Solzhenitsyn 
has always been a man of independent 


standpoint who looks at the world with 
his own eyes. And that has always got 
him into trouble with the authorities. 
In 1941 he volunteered, as a patriotic 
Russian, for the Red Army to defend 
Russia from Hitler. The trouble was 
that while he was fighting the Germans 
as an artillery officer and collecting 
medals for personal gallantry, he was 
also making sceptical remarks about 
Stalin and his conduct of the war in 
letters to friends at home. He was 
arrested in January, 1945, at the 
height of the battle of Koenigsberg 
and spent the following 11 years in 
prisons and labour camps. 

The Military Collegium of the 
Soviet Supreme Court, which rehabili¬ 
tated him in 1956, established that the 
official charge that he had “ conducted 
anti-Soviet propaganda and under¬ 
taken steps to establish an anti-Soviet 
organisation ” were untrue. Amazingly 
Solzhenitsyn emerged from his 11-year 
ordeal, which included a spell of 
serious illness (cancer), not as an 
embittered anti-communist, but as an 
aggrieved patriot determined to tell 
his fellow-countrymen the full truth 
about Stalin and Stalinism. Mr 
Khrushchev’s successors no longer 
want their people to hear the indepen¬ 
dent real truth about Stalin. That is 
why they have tried to silence Solzhe¬ 
nitsyn. His works are not published in 
Russia. In 1969 he was expelled from 
the writers’ union and thus deprived 
of all means of livelihood. But he con¬ 
tinues to challenge the regime, sup¬ 
ported by a number of friends such as 
the famous celKst, Rostropovich, and 
others willing to risk their own careers 
in order to provide him with a shelter. 
And ordinary Russians read about him 
in the underground (samizdat) press. 

Mt Labedz publishes the famous 
open letter to the fourth Soviet writers’ 
congress in 1967, one of the most elo¬ 
quent denunciations ever written of 
the Soviet—or any other—system of 
censorship. “ Literature cannot develop 
in between the categories of ‘ permit¬ 
ted’ and ‘not permitted,’ ‘about this 
you may write ’ and ‘ about this you 
may not,”’ Solzhenitsyn wrote. 

“ Literature that is not the breath of 
contemporary society, that dares not 
transmit the pains and fears of that 


society, that does not warn in time 
against threatening moral and social 
dangers—such literature does not 
deserve the name of literature ; it is 
only a facade." 

It is possible that the Swedish 
Academy could have awarded this 
year’s Nobel prize with equal justice 
to a writer like Patrick White or 
Graham Greene or Alberto Moravia, 
any one of whom may be equal or 
even superior to Solzhenitsyn from the 
purely literary point of view. It was 
reported that the judges were in fact 
divided until the last moment. But 
considering that the original require¬ 
ment for the prize stipulates the most 
significant work “ with an idealist 
tendency,” was not Solzhenitsyn the 
right, perhaps even the inevitable, 
choice ? The official citation says the 
prize is awarded to Solzhenitsyn “ for 
the ethical force with which he has 
pursued the indispensable traditions of 
Russian literature.” And he clearly 
intends to pursue them until his second 
rehabilitation in Russia—whenever 
that finally occurs. 

Nothing to do with truth 

THE SECRET CONFERENCES OF 
DR GOEBBELS, 1938-43 

Selected and edited by 
Willi A. Boelcke. 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 387 pages. 
65s. 


Some old Catterick sweats will remem¬ 
ber being called from bed several 
nights running in the summer of 1940 
to cope with enemy parachutists sup¬ 
posedly landed on the Yorkshire 
moors. These execrated alarms and 
excursions can be booked, it seems, to 
the account of Josef Goebbels, Hitler’s 
minister for propaganda and public 
instruction. Having heard that 
100,000 British uniforms had fallen 
into German hands at Dunkirk, he 
ordered certain radio transmitters at 
his disposal to broadcast reports of 
German parachutists, wearing British 
uniform, dropped in the north of 
England, where they were being 
hidden by members of the fifth 
column. 

For much else, too, we can be 
grateful for this record of the direc¬ 
tives that Goebbels gave to his closest 
collaborators in wartime. The gist of 
the minister’s remarks was jotted 
down by one or another of his assis¬ 
tants either during or immediately 
after his daily conference and subse¬ 
quently filed away. These minutes 
were seized by Russian officials in 
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1945 anc * ^ ie bulk transported into 
impenetrable obscurity. 

But in 1952 copies covering tlu? 
period from October 26, 1939, to May 
31, 1941, together with other relevant 
documents found in the Wilhelm- 
strasse, eventually reached the 
Deutsches Zentralarchiv at Potsdam 
in east Germany. Here they were 
discovered and transcribed by Herr 
Willi Boelcke, a professional archivist, 
who was on the staff at the Zentral¬ 
archiv from 1957 to 1959. Herr 
Boelcke could not arrange for them 
to be published in east Germany 
since they were, as he puts it, “ in the 
nature of a hot potato ” best left 
alone by anyone not wanting to fall 
foul of “ the supreme guardians of the 
state monopoly in history.” There is 
much in the minutes disclosing the 
methods of totalitarian states in 
manipulating public opinion : “ The 
communists of east Berlin are evi¬ 
dently afraid that readers might 
draw the obvious parallel between 
Goebhels’s practices and their own 
techniques.” Happily Herr Boelcke 
managed to bring his manuscripts 
with him when he moved to the west. 
This is a well-translated selection in 
English of the German texts that were 
first published at Stuttgart in 1966 
and 1967. 

As a propagandist Goebbels’s basic 
strategic principles were slanted sim¬ 
plification and brazen repetition. 
Propaganda, he admitted on one 
occasion, u has nothing at all to do 
with truth ... no more than it is 
the task of art to be objectively true.” 
He was tireless in attending himself to 
tactical detail. Thus on February 7, 
1941, he objected that pictures and 
reports of British royalty inspecting 
bombed towns had evoked much sym¬ 
pathy in Germany: u For this reason 
it would be advisable for the German 


press not to take any notice of the 
king and queen of England except in 
special cases.” In 1939 he recom¬ 
mended that Neville Chamberlain 
should no longer be presented as “ an 
incompetent, helpless figure with an 
umbrella but as a vicious old man ” ; 
in 1940 that every single broadcast 
to England should be introduced with 
the slogan “ The empire is ruled by a 
fool. Churchill is a fool.” 

At several conferences Goebbels 
directed that broadcasting stations 
should exclude from their pro¬ 
grammes all music “ of Jewish origin, 
or with English words, or with no 
melody and only rhythm . . . besides, 
measures should be taken to make 
sure that records with English words 
are no longer on sale.” This prohi¬ 
bition proved to be something of a 
boomerang. It was with the jazz and 
swing music of which young Germans 
were deprived that Britain’s special 
broadcasts to the Wehrmacht were 
effectively baited. “ The minister,” it 
was noted on January 7, 1941, “ points 
to the great danger resulting from 
German troops listening in to British 
transmitters. There is a real danger of 
contamination from these enemy 
broadcasts.” The record ends 
abruptly in March, 1943, sparing us 
the tale of Goebbels’s wriggling to 
keep up pretences to the dreadful end. 

Conviction quashed 

THE INTER-WAR ECONOMY: BRITAIN, 
1919-1939 

By Derek H. Aldcroft. 

Batsford. 441 pages . 84$. 

It is a commonplace that economic 
history reflects, though often with a 
considerable time-lag, the current 
preoccupations of economists. For 
some years the in ter-war period in 


Britain has been subjected to a search¬ 
ing re-examination by a number of 
scholars, the chief burden of . which 
has been to expose long-term patterns 
of growth rather than the violent 
short-term movements which formerly 
occupied attention. Perhaps sur¬ 
prisingly to those not familiar with 
recent literature, the inter-war years, 
especially the 1930s, emerge in a rather 
favourable light. Recovery from the 
trough of 1932 was strong, while over 
the period 1920-38 most of the major 
indices such as gnp and industrial 
productivity rose more rapidly than in 
several earlier periods, and significantly 
more so than in 1900-1913. Moreover 
Britain's inter-war performance stands 
up well to international comparisons. 
Economic growth and high levels of 
unemployment were* not, in other 
words, incompatible. 

Dr Aldcroft, who has himself made 
a number of important contributions 
in this area of study, sets out in his 
latest book to summarise recent 
findings and to cast his material in the 
mould of current research. Let it be 
admitted that the book, aimed 
primarily at specialist students, is not 
easy reading. It is highly quantitative, 
although demanding little knowledge 
of economic theory on the part of the 
reader, and not a small part of the 
text is devoted to describing the ups 
and downs of the numerous tables. Yet 
much of interest emerges. The author 
has made intelligent use of the mount¬ 
ing statistical data provided by Lomax, 
Maddison, Feinstein, and others, and 
has organised the subject in a 
refreshingly original manner. After 
surveying the broad aggregate trends 
in the economy the author examines in 
turn cyclical fluctuations, regional 
variations, the causes of economic 
growth, and the individual experience 
of various industries and services. 
Finally there are chapters on the 
balance of payments, the role of the 
government in the economy, and 
certain social changes. 

Possibly the most significant finding 
is the limited impact, for good or ill, 
of the government. Structural factors, 
rather than policy, underlay both the 
difficulties of the period and the 
recovery from the slump. The high 
parity for sterling adopted in 1925 had 
o.nly a minor depressive influence, 
while in the early 1930s the lowering 
of interest rates, devaluation of sterling 
and tariff protection did not determine 
the timing or pace of recovery. More 
important were the spontaneous 
forces that led to a high level of 
activity in construction and new 
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industries after 1932. Yet it is possible 
to exaggerate the contribution of 
.these, for.in the 1930s the performance 
of most of the old industries, in teims 
both of output and productivity, was 
relatively impressive. Dr Aldcroft is 
rightly at pains to emphasise the 
dangers of generalisations. As he points 
out, even within depressed areas such 
as Scotland or Lancashire there were 
regions of significant growth. 

But compilation and interpretation 
of annual growth rates form the basis 
for much of Dr Aldcroft’s analysis, 
and the difficulties of such measure¬ 
ments have not been fully explained. 
The author’s use of a compounded 
rate between a base and a terminal 
year, for example, makes the choice 
of such years critical. The inter-war 
period is notably lacking in “ normal ” 
years. It is not easy to understand why 
he did not use regression lines instead. 
Also, the frequent use of 1920 (when 
there was a quite exceptional bodm 
after the war) as a base year for the 
1920s is misleading, and makes suspect 
much of the section on sources of 
growth where the attempt is made to 
isolate the contribution of labour, 
capital, and “ residual inputs ” to 
total growth. One further criticism : 
in his infrequent references to inter¬ 
national events the author sometimes 
seems a little unfamiliar with the 
subject. His assertion that Japan 
emerged unscathed from the depression 
of 1929-32 is only the most blatant 
example of this. 

Inevitably,, many elements in the 
inter-war economy are omitted or 
touched on only slightly. Government 
legislation, especially on social matters, 
receives scant treatment, as does the 
influence of economic thinking upon 
government policy. The agricultural 
sector, the development of the trade 
unions, the growth erf foreign 
subsidiary companies in Britain, are 
also largely ignored in what is 
none the less a most useful and timely 
study. 

Shrouded in confusion 

THE SECRET ARMY 

By J. Bowyer Bell. 

Anthony Blond . 405 pages . £ 5 . 

The secrecy of the “ secret army ” 
known as the Irish Republican Army 
seems to be more a matter of conflict 
of evidence than one of reluctance to 
talk. Dr Be 11 would appear to have 
found even more willing informants 
than did Mr Tim Pat Coogan, the 
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author of the recently published “ The 
IRA.” But the checking of evidence 
is another matter. Both authors 
evidently did their utmost to piece 
together balanced accounts of the many 
confused episodes .involving the IRA 
that are recorded in their two books, 
but the discrepancies are almost 
innumerable. In the circumstances, this 
is less surprising than a complete 
agreement on specific points would 
have been. And there is no serious 
conflict between the two books' general 
outlines of events. 

Dr Bell is a research associate at 
Harvard’s Centre for International 
Affairs; Mr Coogan is a journalist. 
The main differences between Dr 
Bell’s book and its predecessor are 
precisely what might be expected from 
this difference in professions. 44 The 
Secret Army ” is a longer book, both 
more detailed and more verbose, than 
“ The IRA ”—which is decidedly 
more readable and somewhat more 
perceptive. Dr Bell disclaims any Irish 
connections, whereas Mr Coogan is the 
editor of the Irish Press and the son 
of a 1916-vintage nationalist who later 
became secretary of the Fine Gael 
party. But Dr Bell’s book places less 
emphasis than Mr Coogan’s on Ciann 
na Gael and other manifestations of 
Irish-American support for the IRA ; 
and its factual passages are enshrouded 
with some rather thick layers of 
questionably Celtic verbiage. 

Where this book will be found par¬ 
ticularly useful and timely is in its 
account of events since 1962. It sheds 
light on the IRA’s conversion, after 
the failure of its 1956-62 campaign of 
border raids, to the idea of semi- 
revolutionary social justice, and on its 
later involvement with the north’s 


civil rights movement. It describes the 
strains thereby imposed on the 
adherents of the older, simpler and 
sillier faith in uniting Ireland by bomb 
and gun, and the eventual schism of 
December, 1969, when the “ Provi¬ 
sional IRA ” declared for a return to 
violent tradition. 

Who cared ? 


COLONIAL ISSUES IN BRITISH POLITICS, 
1945-1961 

By David Goldsworthy. 

Oxford University Press . 425 pages . 
90s . 


Britain’s retreat from empire was 
remarkably rapid. Back in 1959, only 
seven territories had won their indepen¬ 
dence. In the next four years under the 
Tory governments of Mr Harold 
Macmillan and Sir Alec Douglas- 
Home the Union Jack was lowered in 
a further 17—rmost of them in Africa. 
Today Britain’s imperial legacy con¬ 
sists almost entirely of small, sparsely 
populated islands dotted around the 
oceans of the world and the standing 
embarrassment of Southern Rhodesia. 
Mr Goldsworthy has attempted to 
assess the importance of domestic poli¬ 
tical pressures in Britain’s decolonisa¬ 
tion. His book is bulky and somewhat 
pedestrian, with too great a reliance 
on printed sources and not enough use 
of the raw material of interviews to 
provide anything more than an incon¬ 
clusive conclusion—that Labour’s shift 
to the left in the 1950s on colonial 
questions played 44 a real, if minor, 
part in bringing about the changed 
political climate to which the Tories 
eventually responded.” It is surprising 
that Mr Goldsworthy devotes only 
about a dozen pages to Mr Iain 
Macleod’s period at the Colonial Office 
between 1959 and 1961, and pays little 
attention to Mr Macmillan’s changing 
attitude to the empire and the import¬ 
ance of his i960 Africa tour, which 
culminated in his famous wind of 
change speech to the South African 
parliament in Cape Town. One is 
drawn to the conclusion that Mr 
Goldsworthy’s original thesis ended in 
1959, and that he felt obliged to 
include a mention of the crucial post- 
1959 period but to relegate it all to a 
slight last chapter. 

Unfortunately this leads to a marked 
imbalance in the book. Far too much 
space is devoted to the undoubtedly 
worthy activities of the Labour left in 
Fenner Brockway’s movement for 
colonial freedom and the Rev. Michael 
Scott’s Africa Bureau. It would be 


stretching truth to suggest either group 
made much impression on the thinking 
of <the Conservative government. Little 
attempt, on the other hand, is made 
to follow up the contention that the 
1959 general election was a decisive 
watershed in the imperial retreat, and 
that the presence of an undisclosed 
number of progressively minded Tories 
in the new House of Commons really 
eased Mr Macmillan’s decision to press 
ahead more rapidly with decolonisation 
in Africa. 

The trouble is that Mr Goldsworthy 
has some difficulty in detecting any 
real impact of colonial questions on 
Britain’s domestic politics. It is true 
that the Suez adventure aroused 
emotions outside the confines of West¬ 
minster, but few, if any, other overseas 
matters did. When Labour tried to 
arouse the nation’s moral conscience 
(in true Gladstonian style) over the 
murders at Hola Camp, the state of 
emergency in Nyasaland and the con¬ 
flict in Cyprus during the 1959 election 
campaign, they got a bemused response. 
While there was no pressure for grant¬ 
ing independence to the colonies out¬ 
side the intelligentsia, there was also 
no jingoistic backlash. Mr Enoch 
Powell walked the streets alone dis¬ 
turbed at the loss of India. It was not 
until coloured immigrants from the 
Commonwealth flowed into the conur¬ 
bations of the north and midlands that 
the consequences of Britain's imperial 
rule were brought home. 

Main chance 

THE GOLDEN ANTILLES 

By Timothy Severin. 

Hamish Hamilton . 348 pages . 63s . 


The myth of El Dorado, the Golden 
Main, and how it lured British 
adventurers to America and the 
Antilles in search of fame and for¬ 
tune might seem, on the face of it, 
rather thin material for a full-length 
book. In fact, the depth of Mr Timothy 
Severin’s research, his skill in select¬ 
ing memorable material and his 
ability to tell a good story have all 
combined to turn it into fascinating 
reading. 

The saga of Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
disastrous voyages of discovery to the 
Antilles and Guiana, for example, is 
full of the unexpected ; not least the 
fact that Raleigh himself wrote such 
a vivid and untruthful account of his 
first voyage that he fell for his own 
sales talk to the point of slinking the 
remains of his own and his wife’s con- 
sidejcable fortunes in fitting out a 
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second, even more ambitious expedi¬ 
tion. There was perhaps some excuse 
for this remarkable feat of self-decep¬ 
tion since between times he had been 
doing a 16-year stretch in the Tower 
for alleged high treason. Here, he 
hoped, was a way out and back into 
favour. Alas for this by now “ oulde 
and sorrow worn adventurer ” (he was 
64), the second expedition was even 
more catastrophic than the first. He 
finished up on the gallows in the Old 
Palace Yard at Westminster for his 
pains. 

After Elizabeth and James it was 
Cromwell’s turn to be bewitched by 
the prospect of drawing off the riches 
of the Antilles from under the 
Catholic nose of the King of Spain. 
Once again it was a highly coloured, 
totally inaccurate piece of writing— 
this time by one Thomas Gage, a run¬ 
away priest—which persuaded the 
British that the Antilles were a rich 
and salubrious prize, ripe for the 
plucking. But Cromwell’s formidable 
fleet of over a thousand cannon, 
which set out to do so, failed as miser¬ 
ably as had Raleigh’s. And like 
Raleigh the commanding General and 
Admiral were both thrown into the 
Tower for their inept direction of the 
operation. 

In fact, of course, the odds against 
the success of these expeditions were 
high indeed. Not even the hard- 
headed promoters of a Scottish 
trading company founded in the 
1690s seemed able to make a correct 
assessment of the hazards of attempt¬ 
ing to colonise the Antilles, which 
the Spaniards regarded as exclusively 
theirs. They too were dazzled by a 
fresh crop of travellers’ tales and set 
out to found a hew Caledonia in the 
Isthmus of Panama. Only a dribble 
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of the 13,000 would-be colonists 
returned to tell the story of their failure. 
This book contains some 40 highly 
imaginative illustrations taken from 
contemporary publications showing 
the “ happy carefree life of the 
Indians in the demli-paradise of the 
Antilles,” which help one to appre¬ 
ciate how great the lure must have 
been. 

Dead, disarming days 

BENEATH THE CITY STREETS : 

A PRIVATE ENQUIRY INTO THE 
NUCLEAR PREOCCUPATIONS 
OF GOVERNMENT 

By Peter Laurie. 

Allen Lane . 255 pages . 42s. 


By 1967 the once-teeming throng of 
Britain’s anti-war brigade had 
dwindled to a few. Anaesthetised by 
Mr Harold Wilson, the pipe-puffing 
clergy and the sturdy-booted marxists 
had marched their way out of the 
nuclear disarming movement. The last 
tiny rump consisted of quite modern- 
looking hairy people : and their last 
perceptible act was to stage a couple of 
anodyne raids on places which they 
called, grandly, Regional Seats of 
Government. These were old under¬ 
ground bomb shelters, kept vaguely 
dusted out and dry against some hypo¬ 
thetical catastrophe. The hairies’ 
argument was that it was wicked to 
keep such places for a few officials, 
especially as such officials were bound 
to be plotting against the people. 

Mr Laurie went to write an article 
on the RSGs. He seems to have been 
motivated by the best of journalistic 
feelings ; that the top people were up 
to something, and should be exposed. 
The top people reacted brilliantly. 
They let him see a little—a very little 
—of. what they were actually preparing 
against a nuclear war ; and they con¬ 
vinced him, rightly or wrongly, that 
they were doing lots and lots more. The 
Civil Defence organisation has since 
been almost entirely disbanded as use¬ 
less. But its public relations men did, 
posthumously, a fine job on Mr Laurie. 

Do you know why the Victoria tube 
line got built ? Why the enormous 
Centre Point office block is empty ? 
What are the secrets of the subscriber 
trunk dialling code ? Aha ! Mr Laurie 
has an idea about all that ! If he can 
be believed, Britain is ready for any 
fiendish tricks Johnnie Foreigner may 
dream up. tor example, the felling of 
the elm trees on the Broad Walk by 
Kensington Palace, in 1954, created a 
runway large enough “ for the take-off 
of a Hawker Siddeley 748 twin-engined 
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transport, which can carry 52 
people for 500 miles.” Just the thing 
for getting the royals out of London in 
the event of an attack : characteristi¬ 
cally, Mr Laurie bolsters up his specu¬ 
lation with pedantically detailed but 
irrelevant facts about the performance 
of a conjectural aeroplane. 

Mr Laurie’s best explanation of his 
motive is perhaps this: “ It would 
be interesting, if only to satisfy one’s 
vulgar curiosity, to know something 
about the locations of the government's 
citadel.” His method is set out else¬ 
where, in relation to some speculations 
on the potential of the telephone sys¬ 
tem for civil defence purposes : “ With¬ 
out knowing anything about the 
technicalities of the system, it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that .. .” and 
there follow several pages of pseudo- 
technical speculation. 

More than a mouthful 


THE LATIN AMERICANS 
By Victor Alba. 

Pall Mall. 392 pages . 65s . 


Victor Alba is a Mexican citizen. He 
was born in Spain and is presently a 
lecturer at Kent State University. His 
subject is political science. He has 
therefore, as he himself says, “ been 
enabled to experience the problems of 
Latin America from within and analyse 
them from without.” Be that as it may, 
it still does not qualify him for the 
impossible ; and it is impossible to deal 
satisfactorily in about 400 pages with 
almost every aspect of the history, 
economic practices, political conditions, 
social customs, art and culture of the 
whole of Latin America from the time 
of the aborigines to the present day. It 
is all very well his telling us in the early 
chapters that Latin America does exist 
as a unity, but everything that follows 
demonstrates the overwhelming diffi¬ 
culty of lumping Latin American 
nations together, spread out as they are 
over 7,000 miles from the Rio Grande 
to Cape Horn, each with its separate 
history, each with a differing ethnic 
make-up. 

This does not mean that the author 
has not a great deal of value to say. He 
has, in fact, packed his book full of 
interesting information—statistics, bio¬ 
graphical sketches, potted histories; 
and his own comments on everything 
relating to the Latin American scene 
clearly emanate from an expert with an 
encyclopaedic mind. ' Readers will 
probably get most value from. the 
author’s own assessment of peculiarly 
Latin American phenomena such as 
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the relative stability of its oligarchic 
society despite the frequency of its 
palace revolutions. His analysis of the 
complex relationship between Latin 
America and its powerful neighbour 
to the north will certainly be of interest 
to those who automatically hold the 
United States responsible for the per¬ 
manent state of resentment that exists. 
To blame it all on to the economic 
exploitation and political interference 
of the “ ogre in the north ” is, says the 
author, to over-simplify an immensely 
complicated love-hate reaction. Part of 
Latin American resentment comes from 
envy and part from the need to find a 
scapegoat for its own political and 
economic failures. 

Horror story 


NERO 

By Michael Grant. 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 
272 pages. 75s. 


This is the third book to appear this 
year from Dr Grant’s tireless pen. It is 
up to his usual standard : by learning, 
a clear style and constant practice he 
has made himself the master 
populariser of antiquity. One only 
wonders how many more titles he can 
devise without overlap ; so far he has 
not run into risk. 

Nero is a horrid subject to read 
about, all the more so as he started, at 
least, with not inconsiderable virtues. 
Dr Grant does not spare us the 
nastiness of his development ; but 
reminds us that his cruelty hit only a 
tiny proportion of the populace, and 
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that during his reign the majority 
enjoyed exceptional peace and 
prosperity. They owed this largely to 
a series of sensible appointments that 
he made ; and, in the case of the long- 
lasting peace with Parthia, they mav 
have owed it to him directly. 

As one would expect, Dr Grant 
makes admirable use of coins as 
evidence ; and he gives a good 
account of the domus aurea, Nero’s 
vast palace, of which only just enough 
remains to bear witness to its charm 
and originality. The illustrations are 
lavish in quantity and excellent in 
quality. Given that Dr Grant's text 
forbids one to judge this as a picture- 
book, there are slightly too many of 
them for relevance: too much of “ A 
young woman of Nero’s time ” and so 
forth. But one wishes that one had 
inside the book for preservation, rather 
than on the dust-cover, Rubens's 
marvellous picture of Nero : that fat 
face, at once gross and sensitive, 
threatening and frightened, corresponds 
exactly to the man whom Dr Grant 
describes. 

Short List 


Whitaker’s Almanack 1971 (35s). A 
new Parliament, a new Government, 
and a new currency give Whitaker's 
Mgh hopes that 1971 will be a 
bonanza year, despite a 16 per cent 
price increase. Undoubtedly the best 
general reference book on the market 
is still enormously good value, as is 
the shorter—692 page—edition at 17s. 
All that old-fashioned stuff on How to 
address the heir to a peerage is still 
there, and so is timeless information 
on animals' gestation periods, but 
then so is Mr Barber’s mini-budget. 
Two small complaints: the price 
given for The Economist is two steps 
out of date, and the numbering jumps 
from xxiii to 1,2,3 • • ■ the middle 
of the index. 

The Economy of Sweden: A Study of 
the Modern Welfare State by Martin 
Schnitzer (Praeger, £5 5s). Some 252 
pages of the Swedish economy gone 
through with an American toothcomb, 
and scented with a largish squirt'of 
ideological comparison between com¬ 
munist and capitalist systems* The 
author’s conclusion : “ Sweden has 

combined perhaps the highest stan¬ 
dard of living in the world With a 
highly developed social welfare sys¬ 
tem to create what is perhaps the 
closest thing to a utopian society in 
existence.” But what sort of place is 
it to live in? The question is only 
asked in economic term** 
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Brave new giro 


The future of the post office 
giro, now two years old, looks 
uncertain. The Government is 
still casting around for oppor¬ 
tunities to cut down public 
spending. On the face of it the 
giro, now losing £6 mn a year 
and with little prospect of 
breaking even before 1973-74, 
seems a likely candidate for 
the axe. But no final decision 
appears to have been taken 
yet. 

Why is the giro surrounded 


What is giro ? 

Giro aims to provide a cheap, simple and quick money 
transmission system, making use of available post offices 
and staff for its dealings with the 'public but with all its 
records kept, and its processing done, at the computerised giro 
centre at Bootle, Lancashire. Three basic facilities are pro¬ 
vided to the account holder : 

(a) Transfers to other account holders. The payer does 
not need to fill in a cheque form and post it to the payee. 
What he does is complete a giro transfer form (which already 
bears his own name and account number), and posts it to 
the giro centre at Bootle. Here the form is fed into the 
computer, the payer’s account is debited and the payee's 
account credited, and slips are posted off to both of them 
saying that this has been done. The payee does not have 
to do anything. Unlike cheques on a bank account, transfers 
are free (except for stamp duty, to be abolished on decimali¬ 
sation day, and a small charge for stationery). 

(b) Deposits. The account holder can pay into his account 
in cash (at a post office), or by cheque. Other people can 
make payments into his account in the same way. The cost 
is 9d, except for deposits made into one’s own account, which 
are free. 

(c) " Payments. The account holder can draw out cash 
(through specified post offices). He can also make payments 
to non-account holders by means of a postal Cheque (which 
he must have endorsed at Bootle). In each case the cost is 
9d! 

No interest is paid on giro accounts. No overdrafts. But 
postage is free. 

The economics of giro are as follows : the total balances in 
the system would be expected to stay roughly constant (once 
it has been fully established) ; the investment income they 
would generate would at least cover the operating costs of 
the system (except for in-and-out payments; hence the gd 
charge for these). But because the system consists largely of 
a set of computers (ie the costs are nearly all fixed), the 
crucial variable is the total of the funds. In practice this 
total is determined by two factors : the number of accounts, 
and the proportion of these that are business accounts (which 
tend to have large balances in them). 

The bank giro is really a new name for the banks' old 
system of credit transfer. By this, money can be paid into 
anybody else’s bank account; either by Cash over the counter 
of any bank branch; or by cheque through the post, with 
one cheque covering any number of credit trahsfcr payments. 


by so much controversy ? For 
Britain it is a comparatively 
new idea, first seriously talked 
about in the 1959 Radcliffe 
report on the monetary sys¬ 
tem. By 1965 the new Labour 
government had got sufficiently 
interested to publish a white 
paper on the subjects What 
was needed, it was thought, 
was a cheap and simple money 
transmission system to supple¬ 
ment the more expensive and 
elaborate service provided by 


the banks and awkward and 
expensive postal orders and 
money orders. Almost all 
western European countries 
have been running a giro sys¬ 
tem for decades, usually 
through their post offices; 
most of them were set up in 
the inter-war years. And 
although the banking habit is 
more widespread in Britain 
than on the continent, the 
1965 white paper concluded 
after studying some of the 
European systems that there 
was room for a postal giro in 
Britain too. 

Starting from scratch so late 
in the day had its advantages. 
There was no need for a slow 
and painful transition from 
decentralised manual opera¬ 
tion to a single mechanised 
central system. A single com¬ 
puterised processing centre— 
located at Bootle, Lancashire, 
chosen for convenience of 
postal distribution—was 

equipped to take the whole 
country’s giro tfaffic right from 
the start. Giro mail could get 
there from anywhere in Britain 
overnight, be processed within 
a few hours and turned round 
to arrive the day after pro¬ 
cessing. 

Market research done for 
the white paper suggested that 
the new service could expect, 
within five years of opening, 
around 200,000 business users 
and perhaps a million private 
account holders. On this basis 
the giro would by then be 
paying its way, provided the 
average annual balance per 
account was no less than £100- 
£150. This seemed a reason¬ 
able assumption; in most 
continental giro systems bal¬ 
ances average anything between 
£200 and £700. 

Hopes raised 

By the autumn of 1968, the 
giro had been duly set up and 
opened. However, expectations 
had been raised in the mean¬ 
time. Further market research 
suggested that the magic 
figure of one million accounts 
might well be reached within 
only one year, and that ulti¬ 
mately the service might 
stretch to three or four 
million users. Accordingly, 
facilities at Bootle were 
planned on a large enough 
scale to accommodate the 
expected rush of customers. 
The giro managers were 
almost frightened to advertise 
the new service in case .they 
could not cope with the 
demand. * 


But, in the event, most dis¬ 
appointingly, customers stayed 
away. By the end of the first 
year of operation, there were 
only 160,000 account-holders 
instead of the bold million 
hoped for. Balances had 
reached little more than 
£20 mn, not the £100 mn of 
the more optimistic forecasts. 
It had become clear that fur¬ 
ther growth in line with the 
white paper forecasts was the 
best that could now be 
expected. And it was also 
pretty plain that at this level 
of demand the service would 
probably lose money heavily 
for the first five years of its 
operation. 

What had gone wrong ? The 
initial advertising of the new 
service was obscure to the 
point of irrelevance. And 
some of the introductory liter¬ 
ature made the system sound 
far more complicated than it 
really was. Opening an 
account involved filling in a 
lengthy questionnaire, and the 
original giro stationery forms 
seemed to be designed to con¬ 
fuse the newcomer. Altogether 
the scheme had been marketed 
disastrously badly. But in retro¬ 
spect what harmed the giro 
image most was the publicity 
given to the over-confident 
growth forecasts, followed by 
its manifest failure to live up 
to them. As regards the fore¬ 
casts in the white paper, the 
giro is actually on target. If 
expectations had not been 
raised unduly, it would now 
be rated a success. 

Impetus 

This year the giro has gained 
in impetus and goodwill, 
largely through the introduc¬ 
tion last spring of an imagina¬ 
tive scheme to provide 
personal loans. Through a deal 
with a finance house. Mercan¬ 
tile Credit, it became possible 
for a giro account-holder to 
borrow money (subject to his 
credit ptatus) for consumer 
goods at .a time when govern*- 
ment policy had made bank 
credit for almost any purpose 
very hard to get. For a few 
weeks applications to open 
giro accounts flooded in at two 
or three times the normal rate. 
Then they settled down again, 
but at a Higher rate than 
before. The banks complained 
vocally about air irtktitution 
under government control 
being allowed to fly in the 
face of government monetary 
policy, but the scheme was 
found to be quite above board 
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and the giro emerged with a 
much enhanced public image. 

Progress since then has been 
better. There are now about 
400,000 giro users, about a 
tenth of whom are businesses. 
Balances total around £50 mn, 
which works out at roughly 
£125 per account. Private 
accounts are far the less lucra¬ 
tive, with average balances of 
only about £35. But unless 
there are enough private 
account holders, it is difficult 
to persuade businesses to join. 
The giro has had rather an 
uphill struggle with its busi¬ 
ness users. Even the public 
sector was slow to get moving 
at first. Now all gas and elec¬ 
tricity boards and most local 
authorities have giro accounts. 
In the private sector only 6% 
of limited companies have been 
converted to giro so far, but 
those who have Are over¬ 
whelmingly the bigger fish. 
Eight of the first ten, and 47 
of the first 100, companies in 
" The Times 500 ” have a 
giro account; so have 21 out 
of the top 25 life assurance 
companies, 48 out of the top 
50 building societies, and 16 


out of the top 19 merchant 
banks 

Pros and cons 

What are the advantages of 
the giro ? In essence, the ser¬ 
vice is cheap and quick. Direct 
comparisons with bank charges 
are not easy to make as banks 
do not publish their charges, 
and customers pay different 
amounts according to what 
kind of average balance they 
keep in their accounts; but a 
rough guide might be a cost 
to the bank customer of is 6d 
per entry. According to a 
prices and incomes board 
report some three years ago 
over 40% of bank customers 
do not pay any charges at all, 
but for this privilege they have 
to maintain an average balance 
of at least £150 in their 
accounts. There have recently 
been hints of not only higher 
giro charges to come, but of 
higher bank charges too. 

Disadvantages of the giro 
are more subtle. Where all 
that is needed is a simple 
money transfer system, the 
giro will do well. But custo¬ 


mers find it inconvenient to 
be forbidden to overdraw in 
any circumstances. Anyone 
who wants a fuller banking 
service, and some personal 
attention, and is prepared to 
pay for it, will still go to a 
bank. More than half of giro 
users also have a bank account, 
which disproves the original 
expectation that the giro would 
cater laigely For the 
“ unbanked ” two-thirds of the 
adult population. Giro is now 
working hard on its “ pay- 
through-giro ” facility; the 
idea is to persuade firms to 
pay their wages and salaries 
into giro accounts opened for 
their employees. This is cer¬ 
tainly cheaper than through 
the banks: it costs £1 a year 
per monthly-paid employee, 
50s a year for the weekly-paid. 
From the giro’s point of view, 
the attraction is that “pay- 
through-giro ” private custo¬ 
mers maintain twice the 
average balance in their 
accounts. 

Withdrawals 

But it js hard to see it catching 
on until the giro improves its 
cash withdrawal facilities. At 
the moment users can take 
£20 out of their accounts 
every other day, but only at 
two specified post offices. If 
the giro devised something on 
the lines of the clearing 
banks’ cheque card, it could 
make much better use of its 
competitive advantages over 
the banks—such as its 22,000 
branches (the number of post 
offices which handle giro) and 
the fact that most post offices 
are still open some of the time 
on Saturdays. 

What hopes has the giro 
got of breaking into profita¬ 


bility? It made a £1.7 Inn 
loss in its firtt six months and 
a £6 mri loss in the year 
ended last March. The current 
year will not turn out much 
better. But losses should gradu¬ 
ally decline so that break-even 
point might be reached in 
1973-74. It will then spend 
the next five years servicing 
and repaying its accumulated 
losses. Potential profits can 
only come from having larger 
balances left in the system. 
This is why the giro is wooing 
business rather than private 
customers, and is trying to 
persuade them to leave their 
money ki the system for a little 
longer. At the moment, their 
funds only stay for four days 
to a week on average. Siqiplv 
acquiring a larger number of 
accounts is not the answer to 
the profitability problem. If 
the giro took on the football 
pool customers, it could on 
paper double its penetration 
overnight. But the extra cash 
injected into the system would 
not be worth the trouble 
Even with considerable 
expansion, the giro is unlikely 
ever to become a threatening 
rival to the banks. Assuming 
an ultimate total balance of 
£250 mn—five times the 
present level—the giro will 
still look small in comparison 
with the clearing banks' pres¬ 
ent deposits of some £10 bn 
But it is providing a useful 
service cheaply, and if it main¬ 
tains its present aggressiveness 
could be quite capable of 
prodding the banks into a 
more competitive attitude The 
Government will have to work 
out for itself whether it con¬ 
siders the giro worth propping 
up for a Few more years for 
this reason. 


GIROS COMPARED 


FRANCE 

50*3mn 


GERMANY 


HOLLAND 

12 9mn 


55*5mn 


FINLAND 

4'7mn 


6*8 mn 
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The new government is certainly ready. 
Waiting to do business with you. The 
opportunities are immense. They want 
capital goods and much else. One sure 
sign of stability: the Hongkong Bank 
Group have reopened their branch in' 
Djakarta. They know the facts. With this 
and their branches in 28 other countries^ 
they have a healthy start for accurate 


assessments and reliable fore¬ 
casts. All you should know 
about exporting to Indonesia, 
and the favourable climate 
there for investment, is set out 
in their booklet. 

Write for the special booklet on 
Indonesia to the address below. 



THE HONGKONG BANK GROUP 

9 Gracechurch Street London EC3 

1 ' V ' ' A 
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The week the sparks flew 

After four days of black-outs all over Britain, the Government said the electricity 
employers had a free hand, and the unions agreed to talk to them on Friday. 
Somebody seemed to be surrendering 


Life in a modem city deprived of its electricity supply 
is not worth a candle—especially if the candle has been 
sold to somebody else. But 125,000 power station workers 
all dutifully clocking in this week, drawing their full 
pay, and piling up more time towards their pensions have 
been able, on their own interpretation of the rule book, 
to make everyone’s life rather hellish. At the back of the 
Government’s mind, and of everyone else’s, was the 
possibility that if the 26,000 white collar, professional 
engineers at the power stations—men earning up to 
£4,300 a year and now asking for up to 30 per cent— 
joined the go-slow on Monday, as they were threatening 
to do, it would no longer be a question of power cuts, 
but of a total power shut-down. The army could be no 
answer. Apart from the fact that the power stations would 
still be occupied by their workers, it would be risky to 
send troops in, since they might be more likely to electro¬ 
cute themselves than to keep the place running. As one 
executive put it : “ Troops are now a non-starter. The 
modem powerhouse is not only packed with sensitive 
equipment which can cost up to £100 million for a single 
installation, but it is the sort of place where you can 
kill yourself very easily.” 

Hence the increased toing and froing throughout 
Thursday between Mr Robert Carr at the Department 
of Employment and Productivity, Mr Vic Feather at the 
TUC, and the electricity workers’ leaders, who were 
by late afternoon darting in and out of each others’ 
offices at roughly half-hourly intervals. The gap between 
them was wide. The electricity men were still asking for 
20 per cent on top of last year’s 10 per cent, or, in cash 
terms, £35 million on the electricity industry’s wage bill. 
The Government (through the Electricity Cquncil) was 
still offering 10 per cent, and privately hoping to settle 
for 12 per cent, or roughly what the miners took. It 
was an open question on Thursday night Whether 
Friday’s talks would lead to a settlement 6n the Govern* 
ment’s terms, to another Government capitulation or to 
renewed deadlock. The electricity workers had shown 
their muscle in an industry that had been marking up 
spectacular increases in productivity—manpower down 


17 per cent in four years—because oil-fired stations 
employ fewer men than coal-fired ones. The men are 
already paid for any of their own contributions to 
productivity by an existing bonus scheme. This was the 
Government’s point. But it was the fact that the men 
were putting the lights out and endangering the ill, the 
old and the newly-born, in particular, that really gave 
the Government its first good press in a wage showdown. 

Such simple devices as merely refusing to change shifts, 
or to replace a workmate off ill, were sufficient to force 
nationwide power cuts soon after the start of the work-to- 
rule campaign at midnight last Sunday. The cuts 
became more extensive on Tuesday when 31 per cent 
of the country found itself without electricity at tea-time. 
From Wednesday, when such things as candles and 
paraffin lamps began to assume an importance they had 
not had in this generation, a regular switqh-off pattern 
had developed. Three waves of demand sweep through 
the power system each day: from 8am to loam during 
the breakfast switch-on; from 2pm to 3pm; and the third 
and largest wave, from 5pm to 7pm, the time when the 
final demands of industry coincide with millions of house¬ 
wives switching on their cookers, radiators, toasters and 
television sets. 

By the middle of the week the work-to-rule was having 
such an effect that each of these waves swamped the 
system’s ability to cope with it. Modem electrical motors 
are so finely tuned that a drop of more than 6 per cent 
in voltage makes them seize up. In lifts or other power- 
dependent machines this can spell disaster. So the scope 
for voltage reduction & limited, and; then there is no 
option but to cut Whole areas out of the system until 
the peak is past There is precious little that the Central 
Electricity Generating Board can do to scrape up fresh 
power. The transmission cable which links England to 
France across the Channel has been, as things would 
have it, out of order for some time. In any case French 
trade unionists jiaMe to object to anything that might 
look like strike-br&Efang. A number of big companies 
generate their own power, in really large power stations, 
Imperial Chemical Industries being one of them. Where 
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they have extra capacity to spare : this is brought in by 
the electricity boards, but there has not been a lot 
of that around either. 

Those companies that do not own their own generators 
and have been relying on the public supply seem to have 
been having a particularly rough time. Most reports 
have concentrated on the trials of cooking breakfast 
with the power off : but the real hardship comes when 
the current is cut to the arc welders, the lathes stop and 
the men stand round, uncertain what to do and unable 
even to take time off in the canteen because that is not 
working either. 

The disruption to factories has been roughly the 
equivalent of four breaks in the day instead of the 
standard two, but in some ways it is even worse than 
that, because the double uncertainty of when the power 
is going off and when it is coming on again throws 
out the factories’ routine and makes it difficult to plan 


work. That, at least, was the tenor of reports from the 
engineering centres of the north and midlands, and the 
cost of the go-slow, when it comes to be counted, is likely 
to be heavier in terms of industrial output than it is 
in domestic inconveniences and lost shopping days in 
the run up to Christmas. 

The Northern Ireland government, unlike the British 
Government, declared a state of emergency early on 
Monday but it had its special reasons. It needed to be 
able to cut other users off in order to keep street lighting 
on, and Belfast therefore relatively quiet. On Wednesday 
the Ulster authorities ordered all non-essential industry to 
close in order to conserve power but this still did not bring 
the load down to levels the four Ulster power stations 
could handle. Since there is huge resistance to importing 
spare electricity from the Catholic south to keep Protes¬ 
tant kettles boiling, plans were made to move army 
generators in to keep lights on in riot-prone streets. 


When the lights go out 


Christmas shopping. Something like 
50 per cent of pre-Christmas sales are 
being lost. The worst time for a power 
failure, from the shops’ point of view, 
is from 3 pm onwards. Failing light 
makes it not worth keeping open in the 
hope the current comes on again. When 
the power is cut, staff in sizeable shops 
usher customers out into the street and 
try to pick up any shoplifters on the 
way. Shoplifting is said by Scotland 
Yard to be no higher than usual, 
although some stores might, not agree. 
Computers. Installations throughout the 
country stop when the power is cut. 
In banks and insurance companies, 
where information has to be con¬ 
tinually updated, there are usually 
emergency generators. There is argu¬ 
ment about how badly computers arc 
affected by the switch from mains to 
emergency supplies. Some owners swear 
the transition is trouble-free; others 
claim their computers continue to 
develop the electronic equivalent of a 
hiccup for at least three hours after¬ 
wards. The chief bugbear is over-heating 
when the air conditioning is interrupted. 


Hospitals. Much publicity has been 
given to the plight of hospitals, although 
most of them have not only their own 
standby generators but emergency 
arrangements for alternative supplies as 
well. Extra generators have been 
delivered by the army to hard-pressed 
hospitals. Patients using kidney and 
respirator machines for treatment, but 
able to live outside them, are being 
taken off these machines to move in 
more urgent cases. The Ministry of 
Health is reasonably satisfied with 
arrangements for emergency power to 
hospitals but is still anxious about 
patients in machines at home. Towards 
the end of the week, laundry was 
beginning to become a problem, and 
the search was on for more disposable 
surgical gowns. These are expensive. 
Gandies. Because there is a world short¬ 
age of paraffin wax, candle stocks were 
not high before the strike. Retailers had 
begun to build up their stocks in the 
past two months, but mainly for the 
Christmas trade. A run on the shops 
has cleared them out of almost every¬ 
thing except a few night lights. Manu¬ 


facturers, meanwhile, have switched 
production from fancy coloured candles 
to the plain white kind that usually 
retail for 4d each, but were selling in 
London at 2s each and for progressively 
more farther north. Fancy and religious 
candles are retailing for between 15s 
and 30s depending on size. Emergency 
supplies are being held hack for 
hospitals and for what are regarded as 
other priority users, but export candles 
are being switched to the home market. 
Other lights. There were signs in mid¬ 
week that popular, torch-size batteries 
were getting scarce, but there is no 
particular reason to think manufac¬ 
turers will not be able to restock the 
shops. There is also plenty of both 
calor gas and paraffin. But shops were 
being cleared out of camping lights, 
picnir stoves and storm lanterns that 
use these fuels. And, not for the first 
time, owners of gas central heating were 
finding that, without electricity, the 
pumps essential to their heating systems 
had ceased to work. 

In France, power cuts have been going 
on for so long that they have almost 
become a way of life. It is the rare 
household that does not have a per¬ 
manent supply of candles, torches and 
an alternative means of cooking. Many 
shops and business offices also have 
emergency lighting sources, and ordin¬ 
ary commercial life suffers relatively 
little disruption. The strikes are also 
less obvious because there is no specific 
reason for them. The communist- 
controlled unions mostly use them as a 
method of general protest. Since noth¬ 
ing but a complete reorganisation of 
society would satisfy the communists, 
and therefore stop the strikes, there is 
a tendency to accept them, like the 
weather. 

Sex footnote. Statisticians dispute New 
York reports that power cuts now result 
in babies nine months hence. But it may 
be fun finding out. 
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The friendless SST 

The American supersonic airliner has been voted down in the Senate and only 
barely reprieved in the House of Representatives because, when it comes 
to counting heads, it can muster so few convinced friends 

The unexpected Senate vote, 52 to 41, against the SST SSTs to various committees of Congress, a number of 
on December 3rd, was a political victory for the suppor- major American airlines held a press conference at the 
ters of a purer environment, but it was a battle that they beginning of the week, in which they pledged support 
won largely by default. Arguments about the pollution for the SST programme, but this was in a reserved sort 
that would have been created by a supersonic airliner of way, and had a strong smell of political stage manage- 
could have been shot down quite easily if anyone had ment about it. The reason for this lack of visible airline 
had the heart to do so. The Senate victory was won support lies, as it does with Concorde, in the aircraft’s 
(see page 52) because they had not. The temporary stay economics. It looks increasingly as if it is beyond the 
of execution wrung from the House of Representatives present state of the art to design an economical supersonic 
on Tuesday was achieved only by frantic rearguard airliner of any sort or speed. 

lobbying, especially by a President very much concerned This is Boeing’s second attempt at designing an SST ; 
with unemployment in Boeing country. Concorde, too, has gone through several quite major 

The majority of advocates for an American SST cannot design changes which between them explain why its 
honestly argue thait they want the aircraft for its own cost has gone up five-fold since the first estimate was 
sake ; their case for building it has rested on fears of made on the strength of the original 'design more than 
what might happen to the American economy should eight years ago. The changes, here and in Seattle, have 
the project die. These fears are concerned with unemploy- represented efforts to improve the aircraft’s economics, 
ment and with the balance of payments, and such largely But the source of the trouble lies in the amount of fuel 
defensive arguments are not the kind from which battle- that has to be earned. In a normal jet, fuel accounts for 
cries are made. Unemployment in the aerospace industries something between a quarter and a third of the weight 
is indeed bad and getting worse. Two years ago, the of a fully-laden jet at take-off, and the payload accounts 
industry was providing more than 1.4 million jobs ; for another quarter. But the fuei consumption of super- 
after the new year it is expected to be down to little sonic engines is voracious and the aircraft itself meets 
more than 1 million, with Seattle, where Boeing is greater air resistance at supersonic speeds. Roughly half 
developing the SST, one of the worst-hit regions. The the weight of a supersonic airliner setting off to cross 
unemployment queue below was photographed in Seattle the Atlantic is going to be taken up by fuel, and this 
in the middle of last week. extra can be carried only at the expense of payload. 

That is one leg of the case for retaining the American The payload in a Concorde is, even on paper, only 
SST ; the other is the damage that the Anglo-French between 6 and 7 per cent of the total weight, and in 
Concorde will do to the American balance of payments the Boeing SST only 10 per cent. This means a payload 
if there is not an alternative, American-built, SST for of 30 tons for an aircraft weighing, fully laden, all of 
American airlines to buy. But the strength of the Senate 300 tons—or the equivalent in aviation terms of using 
vote shows that neither argument cuts much ice in the a dinosaur to carry a thimble. It gives the key to why 
current American mood. supersonic costs are so much out of line with those of 

Why did the SST find itself so short of friends ? The ordinary jets by margins of 100 per cent and more, why 
airlines have shown no inclination to do battle on its airlines remain cool towards the prospect of flying them 
behalf, even though they have placed notional orders and, above all, why it is so easy for the aircraft to end 
for 122 Boeing SSTs in the same way that they have up with no payload to speak of at all. 
placed notional orders for 74 Concordes. After years Most aircraft do put on afair amount of unbudgeted- 
of repeatedly refusing invitations to give evidence on for weight during development. But the margins in 
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supersonic designing are so narrow that if some of this 
weight sticks, or estimates for fuel consumption turn out 
to be even slightly over-optimistic, the payload dwindles 
to vanishing point. This happened to Boeing’s first attempt 
at supersonic designing ; the company won a supersonic 
development contract from the Administration in a 
straight fight with Lockheed, and within two years of 
doing so had to abandon the design. That was late in 
1968. By autumn 1969, two prototypes to a new 
design were approved and Congress had its first taste 
this year of what that decision meant, when funds for 


the Boeing project trebled to nearly $300 million for 
the fiscal year. 

Had the President not ordered the construction of 
prototypes, but confined the Boeing programme to more 
detailed design work, he might not have run into such 
forceful opposition. But by asking Congress to vote for 
a $1.3 billion prototype construction programme for an 
aircraft that none of the airlines seems particularly 
anxious to have, and about whose ability to meet its 
design figures there must be grave doubts, Mr Nixon may 
have killed the Boeing SST. 


IOS + Gramco? 


It is hard to fathom exactly why I OS and Gramco should be getting the urge to mate. 
But they are 


Gramco has asked Investors Overseas Services to take 
it over. Or the offer has came from IOS. Which, is not 
clear yet. But the two erstwhile whales in the offshore 
fund ocean have been in touch with each other in 
Nassau, Paris and Geneva to see if, in harness, they 
may be stronger than either could be singly. The Gramco 
board will meet on Monday. A decision from IOS is 
expected on Thursday. 

Gramco tried to do with property what IOS had so 
successfully (it then seemed) done mainly with the 
shares of quoted companies for more than a decade : 
that was basically to build up funds, registered in tax 
havens, which could profitably be retailed to the public 
by hard selling. So far as the world knows there has 
been, and is, no reason to doubt the soundness of the 



IOS funds (apart from one or two investments which 
the present management regrets) ; the trouble has been 
the profitability of the management companies. Gramco’s 
troubles are more complex. Its USIF Real Estate sus¬ 
pended redemptions in October basically for liquidity 
reasons : properties cannot be sold overnight. A fund 
that cannot redeem its shares cannot seriously hope to 
sell them, or vice versa as the case may have been. The 
crunch came when sales in the German market were 
halted under pressure from the authorities. A fund that 
cannot sell new units cannot hope to buy new properties, 
so that the usual rake-offs on property acquisitions ceased 
to accumulate for the Gramco empire and the controlling 
Gramco International ceased to be profitable. 

On this view Gramco requires a massive injection 
of capital or some remarkably rewarding property sales. 
Left to itself it theoretically has the choices of liquidating 
USIF to repay investors (equally, in theory, it is still 
worth a cool billion dollars), or somehow reopening the 
fund and. allowing redemptions to commence again, or 
converting it into the equivalent of a quoted property 
company, probably listed on the Luxemburg exchange. 
If it chose to do the last, investors would be unlocked 
but might find that happening at a fraction of the net 
asset value of their shares (the market would find its 
own level). In practice the first and last of these courses 
fire .most likely to be available, but neither of them 
(would be exactly calculated to appeal to Mr Keith Barish 


and Mr Rafael Navarro, who ultimately make the 
decisions in the Gramco camp. 

On this view the Gramco men would be ready to 
hand everything over to Mr Robert Slater at IOS, after 
which whatever happened would be his responsibility. 
The reasoning continues that Mr Slater would not like 
to see USIF in forced liquidation, because of the impact 
this could have on his past and potential customers (he, 
too, is still having to cope with net repurchases) and, 
probably much more important, because of the impact 
on such key governments as Bonn’s. The chances of ever 
getting an international dollar fund going again after 
a debacle might be considered remote. Or so the reason¬ 
ing may be presumed to go. In fact, it fails to carry 
much conviction if only because everyone, including the 
German government, must be presumed to know the 
difference between equity and property funds, while 
there have already been signs under Mr Slater’s manage¬ 
ment that IOS funds will no longer be seeking to evade 
official regulation but may actually welcome it. 

However, add the possibilities that IOS could think 
of converting USIF into a closed-end fund (a quoted com¬ 
pany) without itself losing face, that Gramco might be 
picked up as a bargain, and that Gramco does have a 
sales organisation in the Far East and Latin America 
which could be useful to a group which has had most 
of its fuocetSes in Europe. The argument then becomes 
more cogent. 














Is your present banker 
an international bank 

Or just an American 
banker overseas? 
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Manufacturers 
Hanover is an 

international bank. 
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The return of peace and quiet 


This autumn and winter, there may 
be fewer Jets going back and forth across 
the Atlantic. 

But there’ll be even fewer people. 

You'll have a lot more room to 
stretch out your legs in. More room to 
spread out your papers in. More room to 
sort out details in. And if the seat next 
to you is empty, you can just lift up the 
arm and make yourself feel even more 
at home. Whether you're on 


Pan Am 707s or on Pan Am 747s. 

Th is wi nter, our 747s wi 11 be f ly i ng 
from Europe to New York, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles and Honolulu. And 
on to the South Pacific and the Orient. 


So this winter, take 
a Pan Am® Jet. Fora 
little peaceand quiet. 
Going and returning. 



World’s most experienced airline. 



Place du Trocad£ro, Paris 

Bank of America 
has men-on-the-spot 
in the Common Market. 


Just recently an American firm’s European 
subsidiary wanted to purchase equipment 
manufactured in the Common Market— 
without using dollars—for lease to a firm 
located outside the EEC. The solution? 

Foreign currency financing provided by our 
man in Paris. Uncommon problem? No. All part 
of the job for the bank that has full-service 


bank offices in all the Common Market 
countries. Since our men-on-the-spot are 
international bankers, they're experts 
at solving all kinds of international problems. 
How about you? Would you like this kind 
of on-the-spot banking service? In Europe? 
Asia? Africa? The Americas? It’s yours for the 
asking ht Bank of America—first in banking. 


m 


feANX OF AMEJUCA-5AN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, NEW YORK: Over 1000 full-service brandies and subsidiaries in California and around the world: Argentina* Austria 
Bfgfraiio* • Belgium • Bolivia • Chile • Colotribla • Costa Rica ■ Dominican Republic • Ecuador • England • France • Germany • Greece • Gnam.a Guatemala • Hdpdnras - Hong 

■ -*—■ -- - . imI* (Bancs d* America odTtalia: over BS offices) • Japan • Korea • Lebanon • Luftemboum • M4ay»la - Morocco * Urn Nethedands 

« ... . -- . i. bhua * Thailand a Umfewa Vietnam 
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Britain 


The economy: cooking the 
books without electricity 



And what damaga will thay do ? Strike leaders Crispin (TGWU), Biggin (GMWU) 
and Chappie (Electricians) 


In a bad week for Britain, some past 
events took on better shape. After 
monkeying around wiith the export 
figures, Whitehall’s statisticians have 
come up with some quite respectable 
trading accounts for the three months 
between. end-June and end-September. 

.If they are right in believing a 2 per 
cent shortfall in recording has re¬ 
appeared, then the deficit in these 
months on so-called visible (anything 
but, in fact) trade is whittled down 
to £66 million (seasonally adjusted) 
instead of die fiiofc million or so 
expected before the new discovery ; if 
allowance is made also for distortions 
caused ljy the dock strike, then the 
deficit might have been no more than 
£20 i^Pbh^ With a surplus o# 
invisibles ' £139 million, the current 

accounfe was in the blade to the extent 
of £73 million (nearly £300 million, 
annual rate) which might have been 


more like £120 million (nearly £500 
million, annual rate) had there been no 
dock strike. 

So far, thanks to the statisticians, 
so good. But the Bank of England, in 
its latest Quarterly Bulletin (celebrating 
its tenth anniversary with this issue), 
is quick to point out that whereas the 
volume of British exports was, if any¬ 
thing, reduced between the second and 
third quarters, the volume of imports 
continued to rise. And the rise in 
domestic costs, the Bank goes on to 
say, must now be reducing either the 
profitability or the competitiveness of 
an increasing range of exportable 
goods. $0, although there is no short¬ 
term anxiety about Britain’s current 
account, signals are red for the future. 

Moreover the capital account slipped 
badly in the thhdquafter. Pressure on 
sterling, Which Started to 'deWflop in 
August because of uneasiness about 


industrial disputes and hefty wage 
claims, became heavy early in Septem¬ 
ber as the joint annual meeting of the 
International Monetary Fund and 
World Bank approached, preceded as 
so often with a crop of rumours about 
possible changes in official exchange 
rate policy. The Bank now reveals 
that a brief bout of speculative pres¬ 
sure was largely concentrated between 
September 4th and 8th, during which 
time the spot rate was supported at 
around $2.38125 ; this necessitated a 
drawing of £157 million during the 
quarter on the swap facility with the 
New York Federal Reserve, only 
slightly offset by a reduction of £7 
million in liabilities to the IMF 
resulting from its use of sterling in 
transactions with other countries. Even 
so, the reserves lost £52 million in the 
quarter, the total currency outflow 
being £202 million (not seasonally 
adjusted) compared with an inflow 
of £227 million in the previous 
quarter. 


How restrictive ? 


September's outflow of sterling has 
now been reversed, but the flurry 
demonstrated that the pound is still 
subject to movements of a purely 
speculative kind, as distinct from those 
reflecting leads and lags or transfers 
over intra-company accounts or switch¬ 
ing by the banks m London to get an 
extra cent on interest-sensitive funds. 
The vast increase in the volume 
and mobility of international funds 
can obstruct domestic monetary 
policy ; whereas the outflow of sterling 
in the third quarter tightened the 
money supply, today’s reverse inflow » 
slackening it to a point which may be 
embarrassing the Bank of England. 

Its bulletin shows that the growth 
of both domestic credit and money 
supply Was much slower in the 
September quarter than in the preced¬ 
ing three months. (Thank heavens for 
that, for then it was belting along at 
an annual 16 or 17 per cent) But it 
adds that the contrast between the two 
quarters owed something to statistical 
distortions^-shades of the trade figures 
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ig74* Sandvik is also investing heavily 
in coating plants, six being planned for 
nexl; year around the world. 

There are cutting engineers in 
industry who do not think that there 
will lie the range of suitable operations 
that will require coated tips of the 
present titanium carbide type. But that 
has not stopped most other major 
carbide tip manufacturers in the world 
from installing their own plants. The 
largest maker of sintered carbides in 
Britain, Wickman, recently com¬ 
missioned one although it also has the 
predecessor of the current type of 
coated tips, in a laminated carbide. 

But Wickman lias just gone for 
another mute to increase the attrac¬ 
tions of throwaway cutting tips for 
industry, that of cutting stocks by pro¬ 
ducing three holders that between 
them will fit all cutting heads, and at 
the same time halving tip costs by re¬ 
designing them to do a greater variety 
of jobs. This could become one of the 
most cut-throat ends of the tool 
business. 

Lloyd’s 

Told off 

For 282 years Lloyd’s has done a good 
job, for its active members, for its 
outside members, for its customers and 
for the Britisli balance of payments. 
Because of this long tradition of 
success and adaptability, Lloyd's 
members are not always patient with 
outside criticism, especially when it is 
directed at their time-honoured work- 
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ing methods. This week, however, they 
received a hard slap from Mr Justice 
Donaldson. 

Mr R. F. B. Berkeley, a Lloyd’s 
underwriter, was being sued in the 
commercial court by the North and 
South Trust of Liechtenstein. The 
trust is pressing a claim against Mr 
Berkeley’s underwriting syndicate 
through its brokers. The underwriters 
have repudiated liability, but, follow¬ 
ing normal Lloyd’s practice, told the 
brokers to get a report from a loss 
assessor. This report was then passed 
on to the underwriter, who, again 
following normal practice, refused to 
tell the claimants what it said. The 
claimants therefore brought an action 
to have the contents disclosed, arguing 
that the broker ought not to be acting 
simultaneously for both parties. 

The judge found iri favour of the 
underwriters, recognising that normal 
practice had been followed. He then 
strongly criticised this normal practice 
(“ as wholly unreasonable and therefore 
incapable of being a legal usage ”), and 
suggested that in similar cases in future 
the outcome might be different. How 
can the claimant know what is a 
reasonable figure to settle for when he 
may not see the loss assessor’s report ? 
And how can the broker advise him, 
when he (because he is also the agent 
of the underwriter) may not reveal what 
is in the report ? To a lawyer’s mind 
the basic common law principles of 
agency are 'being flagrantly violated. 

But there is another side to it. The 
key principle of Lloyd’s system is that 
the underwriter does nothing except 
sit on his bench and fix the rate for 
the risk, and (aided by the report from 
the expert, but impartial, loss assessor) 
pays his claims. He has no staff, no 
expenses. Everything is done for him by 
the broker. And it is this system, 
Lloyd’s men rightly claim, that 
provides an economy of operation 
unequalled by the normal company- 
broker or company-branch-agent 
system, with their inevitable dupli¬ 
cation of expenses. Above all, 
nothing in practice suggests that 
the system operates to the detri¬ 
ment of the customer. The broker is 
“ agent ” for the underwriter only in 
the sense that he handles his admini¬ 
strative chores for him ; as regards 
claims and, more dramatically still, 
premium rates he operates very much 
as the agent of the customer. Indeed 
often too much so. Broker pressure has 
been as much to blame for the recent 
underwriting losses as imprudence by 
underwriters themselves. 
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Mechanicd engineering _ 

Neddy’s gloom 

Mechanical engineering in Britain is 
facing a depressing period. Wage costs 
are rocketing, while forecasts of 
increased output for the latter part of 
this year are being trimmed back to 
around the 4 per cent mark. Next 
year, it seems, it will be even less. The 
latest assessment of the likely effects 
of Mr Barter’s mini-budget, by the 
mechanical engineering industry little 
neddy*, does not think it will help 
one bit. 

The cost per unit of output in Britain 
continues to rise. It was estimated to 
be up by around 9 per cent in the 
second quarter compared with the same 
period in 1969. And there is no reason 
to believe that it will have been going 
up any slower since then. Wages have 
continued upward at a rate of about 
12 per cent and, seen over the long 
term, output has almost stagnated. 

Even west Germany's cost per unit 
of output has taken an upward turn 
this year. But productivity has risen 
there much faster than in Britain. If 
this momentum is maintained it will 
reduce the impact of German wages on 
engineering costs. 

Most British companies are, so far, 
holding their export prices—or at least 
not increasing them at the same rate 
as costs. The machine tool industry, 
for example, says that prices have 
nothing to do witli the 17.2 per cent 
slump in its export orders. Its belief 
is that buyers have been waiting to 
see what new goods were shown at the 
autumn trade exhibitions. However, in 
the recent survey by the Confederation 
of British Industry, prices were des¬ 
cribed as the item most likely to limit 
exports in the next few months. The 
survey also showed manufacturers 
much less confident about exports than 
they had been. This would tend to 
throw the engineering industry back 
on the home market, and that’s not 
promising either. 

Rapidly rising wages have also 
squeezed home sales profitability. This 
year’s deliveries are made at this year’s 
wages but often at last yearis contract 
prices. Despite this, there is still no 
significant move towards investing in 
more labour saving machinery to beat 
rising wages. The most recent Govern¬ 
ment investment intentions survey, 
backed by the results of the CBf trend, 
has drastically revised investment 


# Short-term Trends in Mechanical Engineer¬ 
ing. Nedo. 
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expectations tliis year to an increase of 
a mere 2 per cent to 3 per cent. Next 
year is expected to be worse. Virtually 
no increase is now expected. This has 
already shown itself in machine tool 
.buying—the third quarter is .over 
11 per cent down on last year, to the 
mystification of the industry. 

Looking at all this, the mechanical 
engineering little neddy considers that, 
with certain exceptions, the effect of 
the mini-budget will be to depress 
investment in the second half of next 
year, after a possible minor flurry of 
spending in the first quarter by com¬ 
panies that suddenly wake up to the 
fact that Mr Barber has left them 
with 2| per cent less corporation tax 
to pay, and so that much more ready 
cash in hand. But that enthusiasm, 
thinks the neddy, will be short lived, 
and quickly cancelled out by the 
investment-depressing effects of cuts in 
government spending, the ending of 
investment grants that might otherwise 
have attracted multinational com- 


Wage costs par unit off output 



panies to Britain, and the fart that the 
only companies to gain from the mini¬ 
budget are ones making profits. 

Some of this logic is surely faulty. 
Foreign companies investing here 
are not going to turn down free 
investment grants when these are up 
for grabs, but the management of any 
large foreign business with plants in 
Britain* will confirm that those invest¬ 
ments are made on the company’s own 
assessment of the long-term prospects 
for growth in the economy and not 
on any short-term tax or investment 
incentives which can, in any case, be 
reversed in the next budget. Moreover, 
the economy has suffered in past years 
from investment that has been made 
enthusiastically enough, but without 
producing any profits. In theory, at 
least, confining Government help to 
profit-making companies should stimu¬ 
late their investment plans even if it 
discourages those of others. 

It is not, as it happens, known even 
whether spending in recent years has 


done anything to lower the average 
age of machine tools in Britain. Or 
just where and how many of the much 
vaunted numerically controlled 
machines are installed. A nationwide 
survey commissioned by the production 
engineering magazine Metalworking 
Production , from consultants W. S. 
Aitkins and Partners, should supply the 
answers. The survey is intended to 
cover almost 10,000 companies in 
engineering employing more than 25 
people, but the results will not be 
known until next June. This is the sort 
of survey the neddy might usefully 
have carried out itself. But even in the 
gloom, it forecasts some bright spots. 

Mechanical handling is one of them. 
This falls into the service industry 
category, along with office machinery 
and others, which has benefited from 
Mr Barber. It is now covered by invest¬ 
ment allowances. Compared with other 
capital purchases, mechanical handling 
equipment is relatively cheap and gives 
a rapid return. In a time of rapid wage 
increases, the advantages of these 
labour saving devices will be very 
attractive. 

Another area looking good for 1971 
is process engineering. This is because 
of the continued investment spending 
of the oil and chemical industries and 
particularly because of the development 
programme of the steel industry. But 
that is a branch of the industry that 
comes in for a lot of well aimed brick¬ 
bats from customers. 

The only consolation for British 
industry in all this is that Italy and 
France appear to be suffering a rise 
of wage costs per unit output even 
worse than Britain’s, and this has been 
accentuated by the downturn in manu¬ 
facturing output this year. 


Key indicators: British economy 


Retail trade 

Increased sales in clothing and 
footwear shops plus buoyant 
returns from department stores 
and mail order businesses lad to 
a 2 par cent increase in retail trade. 

Machine tools 

Orders at their lowest for two 
years. Deliveries still rising. 

Balance of payments 

Surplus on current account was 
£73 mn in the third quarter after 
allowing for the under-recording of 
exports. 


Percentage change on 
Index previous three one 

Month 1963—100 month months year 


Industrial 

production* 

employment* 

productivity* 

September 

October 

September 

124.9 

94.9 

131.2 

+0.5 

-0.4 

+1.2 

+1.6 

-1.1 

+2.2 

M.2 

-2.6 

+3.6 

Export trade*! 

October 

156 

+2 

+7 

+7 

Eng'g. orders on hand 

September 

123 

-n 

nil 

+6 

Retail trade 

October 

112 

+2 

+2 

+3 

Unemployment* 

November 

116.3 

+ 0.6 

-2.4 

+7.7 

Retail pricaa 

October 

138.0 

+ 1.1 

+1.8 

+7.3 

Export pricea. . 

September 

132 

+1 

+1* 

+7 

Import prices 

September 

128 

+1 

nil 

+3 

Wage ratea (weekly) 

October 

148.2 

+o.e 

+2.2 

+11.2 


Export trade, retail trade, engineering order books: in volume terms (value at 
constant prices). Unemployment: wholly unemployed excluding school-leavers ; 
latest rate 2.5 per cent. I 

* Seasonally adjusted t End of period ♦ Provisional _ _ 
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Boussac bows out 


Paris 


If modern France is the product of the 
technocrats, the capitalism of the Third 
Republic, personified by the autocratic 
cabals of grandes families , still lingers 
on. For decades, on the race 
course as well ais in the factory, one of 
the most notable examples has been 
M. Marcel Boussac, now 82 and head 
of a $100 million a year textile empire. 
This weekend’s announcement that he 
is to withdraw from active manage¬ 
ment, and his plans for the future, thus 
provide a neat symbol of change, 
comforting for the cadres, sad for die 
nostalgic. A bow is made to techno¬ 
cracy in the shape of a study group 
under M. Jacques Brunet, former 
governor of the Bank of France, which 
will provide a blueprint for modernising 
the company’s structure. M. Boussac 
will remain . as president of the 
company, but active powers will pass to 
his son-in-law, M. Andre Aupetit, on 
the technical and commercial side, and 
to M. Jacques Fourmon for finance. 



Calling it a day at 82 


Boussac, with 65 mills in France and 
17,000 employees, is reasonably 
diversified—40 per cent of its textile 
production is made up under its own 
labels into clothing, and the rest sold 
outside with big sales in French- 
speaking Africa. But its owner has held 
all the reins—-there is no group sales 
director for example. And recently it 
has had to cut output by 10 per cent, 
largely at the cheaper end ; it closed a 
mill in the Vosges. In future Boussac 
will undoubtedly go for the more 
expensive fabrics, notably synthetics 
and knitwear. Some of Boussac’s 
problems are those of the industry— 
still plagued by too many small 
companies. Over the past ten years one 
in three of these small companies has 
gone, and half the rest will probably 
quietly fade away. There have been 
mergers such as those between Dolfuss 
and Mieg and Agache and Wilmot, 
now one of the largest textile groups in 
the common market. Boussac has an 
agreement with Prouvost-Masurel, 
strong in woollen production, which so 
far goes no further than an exchange 
of technical information. 

The common market had brought 
tough competition from Italy, with its 
massive—and cheaper—output of knit¬ 
wear. And there are increasing imports 
from countries such as Greece and 
Turkey and the developing world 
generally. Concentration cut employ¬ 
ment in the industry by about 20 per 
cent between 1954 and 1968 and the 
pace is accelerating. The reaction to 
the latest round of lay-offs at the 
Boussac mill at Fives in northern 
Frances has been a letter from workers 
to the prime minister demanding 
government intervention. The demands 
for protection from textile imports are 
growing in Franoe, as in the United 
States ; and synthetics will pot pro¬ 
vide that safe a refuge for the hard- 
pressed. 


International 


Nylon _ 

Fixers ? 


For over a year nylon prices have been 
falling. AKZO, the largest producer 
in the European Economic Community, 
reported a third quarter profit 40 per 
cent down on last year. The other fibre 
producers with big investment in nylon 
fared badly too. In these circumstances, 
tales of nylon price fixing cartels— 
always dormant—come to the surface, 
to be denied fiercely by the companies, 
but to leave behind the feeling that, if 
there is no fire, there must at least be 
some smoke. The major companies do 
exchange information on nylon capaci¬ 
ties and output at regular intervals. 
What do they do with the knowledge 
so gained ? 

But it is not clear what good a price 
fixing agreement, or one to restrict 
output (if one were in existence or in 
the offing), could achieve. There are 
two elements in the nylon price col¬ 
lapse. One is the downturn of the textile 
cycle accentuated by a fashion trend 
away from nylon, which can be 
expected to sort itself out. The other 
is the fact that capacity grows in leaps 
and bounds. At the end of 1969, nylon 
filament capacity was 398,000 metric 
tons. A year later it is thought to be 
483,000 metric tons. The extensions, 
planned in the lush days, incon¬ 
veniently came on stream, and many of 
them ran at only 80 per cent of capa¬ 
city. For such highly capitalist beasts, 
this is near disaster level. 


Holland _ 

Four per cent limit 

Rotterdam 

After months of hesitation the Dutch 
government has at last decreed that 
wage rises will be strictly limited during 
the first half of 1971. Some “wage 
freeze ” was first announced in Septem¬ 
ber^ as part of an anti-inflationary 
package which also included temporary 
tax rises and a small cut in government 
spending. Repeaited attempts to reach 
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some voluntary agreements on wages 
with both sides of industry remain fruit¬ 
less. Employers in key industries just 
do not believe that wage restraint is 
enforceable without government inter¬ 
vention while the labour market 
remains overstrained. The central trade 
union organisations did show them¬ 
selves prepared to accept an improve¬ 
ment in real wages below the expected 
3^ per cent annual productivity rise, 
but no generally acceptable formula 
could be found. 

In the 70 odd contracts up for 
renewal on January ist, the wage rise 
will now be limited to 3 per cent until 
April and another 2 per cent until 
mid-1971. This nominal 4 per cent 
includes 3 per cent compensation for 
price increases during the first half of 
next year, leaving 1 per cent real 
improvement. But those workers who 
regard the special bonus paid to nearly 
every Dutch wage-earner in the past 
few months as part of their normal 


earnings will see the 4 per cent increase 
as a drop in real earnings. Two year 
contracts running to the end of next 
year will be left alone for the time 
being. 

The cabinet regards the wage limita¬ 
tion as a very serious matter. This was 
illustrated by the fact that on Wednes¬ 
day night three ministers appeared on 
television to announce and explain the 
measure to the general public. Although 
first reactions were fairly moderate, the 
possibility of industrial action is not 
ruled out. With the general election 
four months off, this could be highly 
unpleasant for the present coalition. 

The latest economic developments 
and expectations iiavc forced the 
government’s hand. In Germany’s wake 
Holland is now clearly heading for 
stagflation. The rise in industrial pro¬ 
duction has slowed down from 3^ per 
cent in the first quarter to ^ per cent 
in the third. Profit margins, including 
those of several large and strong com¬ 


panies, have shrunk alarmingly. More 
and more investment plans are being 
put off. But the upward pressure of 
wages and prices remains, and esti¬ 
mates of the 1970 deficit on the 
current overseas account are getting 
gloomier every month. 

Even if the wages operation succeeds, 
the total wage bill (including price rise 
compensation, wage drift and workers’ 
social premiums) is likely to rise by at 
least 10 per cent next year. 


Hongkong 


A cunning deal 


The Six ar* trying to prevent Hong¬ 
kong from becoming a sticking point 
in the British negotiations by extending 
preferential tariffs to the colony under 
the scheme proposed by the United 
Nations Conference on Trade and 
Development. This move, though still 
tentative and informal, is the solution 


Colombo's castles 


With 6 million workers moving into the 
towns over the past ten years, housing 
comes at the top of Italy’s long list of 
social problems. Practically every 
centre-left government has made some 
ineffectual gesture in its direction. The 
difference this time is that the housing 
package from Signor Colombo’s gov¬ 
ernment may actually do some good. 
And none too soon. It is no secret that 
Fiat’s troubles in Turin, and its decision 
to expand elsewhere in future, stems 
from the lack of housing for immigrant 
workers from the south. One left-wing 
group reckons there are in Turin 
100,000 people in shacks, doss houses, 
or using railway carriages. At the same 
time the housebuilding industry may 
now be heading into a recession, if not 
an outright slump. There is already a 
sharp drop in projected new housing 
starts, after a frenz icd stampede in 1968 
to register projects before a new law, 
the Leggc Ponte, came into operation. 
This was approved by parliament in 
1967 but, typically, with a 12-month 
moratorium, to August 31, 1968, which 
everyone rushed to take advantage of. 

The paradox is that the Legge Ponte 
may turn the forthcoming slump to the 
advantage of those who really need 
new housing. The law sets strict limits 
on the price that may be paid for 
expropriated land and the density of 
construction per acre. This is going to 
cost Italy's landed proprietors some 
unmentionable fortunes in lost deals 
with real estate speculators, and the 
tJ ^hope is that it could make the resources 
available for a massive programme of 
social housing. 


The new government has promised to 
invest enough money to build 300,000 
new houses over three years, and to 
freeze rents. Most vital of all, it is 
going, so it says, to make it easier to 
expropriate land. Local authorities will 
in future be able to buy land at the 
prevailing agricultural price in rural 
areas and only have to pay up to five 
times this amount in urban zones. 

At the same time the government 
must rationalise the plethora of agencies 
and their mostly piddling programmes, 
as well as possibly merging the two 
main bodies, the I AGP (Jstimto 
Autonomo della Case Popolari, a 
department of the ministry of public 
works, undertaking actual building pro¬ 
jects) and GESCAL (Gestionc Case 
Lavoratori, a branch of the ministry of 
social welfare, mainly concerned with 
financing construction), bringing them 
under one of the para-state agencies, 
such as IRI (Istituto per la Ricostru- 
zione Industrial). So far IACP and 
GESCAL have been conspicuous for 
their failure, 

IACP’s main problem has been lack 
of money. It has to seek funds on the 
open market, the state’s role being 
mainly confined to subsidising interest 
payments. Like other borrowers in Italy 
and elsewhere, the agency has been up 
against the unequal competition of 
Eurodollar and other high-yielding 
securities. GESCAL has had no prob¬ 
lem about the intake of funds; its 
kitty is everlastingly replenished from 
one of the numerous deductions on the 
pay slip of every employee in Italy 
before he receives his net wagis, with 



A good thing it's not raining 


matching contributions from his 
employer. But GESCAL’s difficulty is 
in regurgitating its funds. Sitting on 
about $1,584 million, its rate of dis¬ 
bursement is only a tenth of that a 
year. 

The other urgent reform is to have 
some urban planning (the houses which 
are built often lack essential services), 
so that the housing agencies can make 
the most of their Resources. Once again, 
in theory., the lo<Jai authorities haive.'the 
powers, but haven’t used them, Until 
they do, as a first and essehtial step in 
any resolute programme, Italy’s crisis 
will not even begin to be solved. 
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Paris, kan u hclpen in 52 landen over de gehele 
vercld. 

La Banque Nationale de Paris, la plus grand banque 
internationale de la Communaute Europeenne, est a votre 
service dans 52 pays a trovers le monde. 

British and French Bank Limited 

Banque Nationale I 9-13 King William Street I Telephones: 
de Paris Group I London EC4 | 01-626 5678/5231 


SHARE INCENTIVES 
FOR MANAGEMENT: 
a New approach 

Problem: to ensure that in today's un¬ 
certain conditions share incentives for key 
executives are real incentives. 

Nobody can take all the risks out of equity invest¬ 
ment. But the new Arbuthnot High Incentive 
Share Plan, developed over two years' intensive 
research in this very specialised field, not only 
minimises risks but substantially improves on the 
profitability of other incentive schemes. 

For example, on a wide range of increases in 
share value, a holding of £8,000 in the company 
could result in over £4,000 more profit after 
capital gains tax than with a standard scheme. 

Whether management incentives are your prob¬ 
lem or your clients’, we can offer, with the 
Arbuthnot High Incentive Share Plan, expert 
advice and service. We also have standard 
documentation that is easily adaptable to all 
situations. We work equally easily with top 
management or their professional advisers - 
accountants, solicitors, stockbrokers. 

For further details please ring Mr. S. D. Appleton 
at 01-236 5281, or send us the coupon below. 

Arbuthnot Incentive 
Scheme Trustees Ltd. 

(Associated with Arbuthnot Latham Holdings Ltd) 

37 QUEEN STREET. LONDON EC4R 1BY 


| To: Mr. S. D Appleton. Chairman. | 

■ Arbuthnot Incentive Schama Trustees Ltd. ■ 

■ 37 Queert Street, London EC4R 1 BY. « 

| Phase fat me have further information on the Arbuthnot High 81 

m incentive Share Plan. » 

■ Name Position H 

| (Please use capitals) ■ 

m Name of Company/Firm m 

I Address ... . ... I 

m Telephone Number ■ 
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Britain has been seeking after the Six 
refused Hongkong the same affiliation 
to the community that it was willing 
to give smaller imperial left-overs' like 
Bermuda and the Falkland Islands. 

The Unctad scheme, if accepted, 
would exempt products manufactured 
in underdeveloped countries from the 
. tariff barriers of the developed world. 
(The Six have been aiguing that 
Hongkong was well out of the under¬ 
developed category.) There would be 
restrictions, of course, on textiles, 
chemicals and other sensitive products 
which would remove much from the 
plan’s generosity. But so far Britain has 
been alone in being willing to 
regard Hongkong (now the world’s 
23rd trading nation with exports worth 
$2.2 billion) as underdeveloped. If the 
Six adopt the colony, as they suddenly 
seem willing to, it will be over the 
shrieks of their many protectionist 
lobbies. For this reason Mr Rippon 
has kept the issue out of the limelight 
as the Six have cautiously edged over 
to his position. Textiles, which make 
up half Hongkong’s exports, will cer¬ 
tainly be tightly restricted by quotas 
but freer access to the EEC in electrical 
goods would boost this rapidly growing 
sector of the colony’s industry. 

The move to accept Hongkong, how¬ 
ever, is more politically astute than 
merely seeking to solve this problem in 
the negotiations with Britain. It will 
enable the Six to pressure the United 
States, by far Hongkong’s biggest mar¬ 
ket, and Japan to put the colony on 
their preferential lists. For if America 
discriminates agaiinst Hongkong in 
favour of its more important 
rivals like Taiwan, South Korea and 
Mexico, the colony will have to find 
markets elsewhere. And that means 
Europe. So by giving a little now the 
EEC would both divert a flpod of cheap 
imports and satisfy British demands in 
Brussels. 



Canadian immigrants: not too gotdan for 
two-legged ones either 


years remain deeply rooted and could 
be rekindled when the economy starts 
moving again. 

Outwardly at least the government 
is confident that inflation is now under 
control and last week’s mini-budget 
from Mr Edgar Benson, the finance 
minister, was designed to breathe some 
life into the economy. But it served 
only to underscore what little room 
for manoeuvre the authorities have, 
working within the restraints imposed 
by, first, Canada’s sensitivity to inter¬ 
national capital movements and, 
second, the acute regional disparities. 
While inflation is barely under control 
in Ontario, the Quebec and Atlantic 
provinces are exposed to extreme reces¬ 
sionary problems and if average unem¬ 
ployment goes above 9 per cent, as 
many observers expect, by January or 
February (compared with the recent 


general welfare programmes and raise 
payments to veterans. So Mr Benson 
was right to stay away from a general 
tax out and instead to foster new 
growth in depressed regions by creating 
a $150 million low-interest loan fund 
for high unemployment provinces. As 
a result of these and other measures 
there will be a budget deficit for this 
fiscal year of $320 million instead of the 
£250 million surplus predicted, and a 
deficit of around £600 million for fiscal 
i97i- 



Once again the French government has 
put its veto on the proposed purchase 
of a French company by an American 
giant. This time Heinz, the American 
firm, proposed to buy up 80 per cent 
of the stock of Grey-Poupon-Maille, 
which also makes things like mustard 
and pickles and ketchup. Heinz’s idea 
was that, by buying into the French 
company, it would create a group that 
would be in second place among the 
condiment makers of France, and 
would give some competition to the 
company in first place, Generate 
Alimentaire, which controls about 50 
per cent of the market. 

The government does not see it this 
way. Despite its consent to let a lot 
of foreign money into other food 
industries, notably biscuits, and into 
industries in need of capital but with¬ 
out a particularly French flavour to 
them, like hydraulic shovels, the 
French have been notably reluctant to 
allow foreign companies to gain more 
of a foothold in France than they 
already have. Helena Rubenstein, 
earlier this year, was not allowed to 


Canada _ 

If unemployment 
passes 9 per cent 


7 per cent), that means rates of 12 to take control of Parfums Rochas, 
15 per cent or more in these worst-hit although both companies wished it, and 
provinces. Finally there is the rising months were spent before a “ French 
cost of federal promises to realign solution ” was found. 
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More branches 
in Continental 
Europe 
than any other 
British hank 
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Lloyds Bank Europe 
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Your 

opportunity 
to relate 
computing to 
profitability 

Whatever your interest in computing—whether as 
user, or prospective purchaser, you will always want 
to be sure that your computing is effective. For this 
you need to keep fully informed about theiatest 
developments in computing techniques, equipment 
and services. And this information is exactly what 
'Datafair 71' sets out to provide. In depth. 

This major, wide-ranging, five day conference is 
the fourth in a successful series organised by 
The British Computer Society. It will be held 
at Nottingham University from 29th March to 
2nd April (inclusive). 

'Datafair 71' includes three main events: 

1. A Symposium of 108 papers on the twin themes 
of 'Effective business computing' and 'Effective 
scientific computing'. 

2. Presentations by companies of new 
developments in equipment and services. 

3. An exhibition, featuring the latest computing 
techniques and associated equipment. 

'Datafair 71' will show you how effective 
computing will affect your profitability. Send for 
the conference brochure now. 


i I ! I ■ M 1 ! : !' '; ; . : ! r 

I 
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Ilr.nl Ollia: UVtLH M.iP .! >>rnl. nn^.W.I. 


I To: 'Datafair 71' Conference Office, 
I The British Computer Society, 
j 29 Portland Place, London W.1. 

I PImm sand m. full detail* about 'Datafair 71' 


DATAFAIR 71 
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BUSINESS 


Investment 


Wall Street takes 
the high road 



The Japanese market went to a low 
for the year on Wednesday and in 
London the Financial Times industrial 
ordinary' index was poised to do so 
before die end of the week. At 
Thursday's close it was 320.2, having 
previously dropped nearly 12 points 
to 319.3 in three trading sessions. This 
was in the gloom of power cuts and, 
on Tuesday, the non-appearance of 
the national press, all as a result of 
industrial action. Unexpectedly, the 
gilt-edged market was also unsettled 
by remarks by the governor of the 
Bank of England taken to imply an 
indefinite regime of high interest rates, 
although previously the market had 
tended to firm at the long end with 
relief at the terms of the £40 mn 
Imperial Chemical Industries placing 
(ioJ% at £98, a redemption yield of 
virtually 11%) and indications that the 
unusually liquid institutions might be 
wanting to show longer dated invest¬ 
ments on thetir year-end balance sheets. 

Wall Street this past week, writes 
our New York correspondent, was 
understandably catching its breath and 
pqjWiing profits, following the specta- 
cilir .advance dating from the third 
i^etc of November. Up to a week ago 


the market posted twelve consecutive 
advances that carried the Dow Jones 
industrial average up 64 points to a 
1970 high of 818.66. Even more 
dramatic, in the week ended December 
4th stocks listed on the New York 
exchange registered 1,530 advances 
versus 178 declines, the largest positive 
weekly plurality in almost a decade. 
The volume of trading that week ex¬ 
ploded into a record 9a mn shares, up 
nearly 10% from the previous weekly 
high ol 84 mn. More recently this 
torrid pace was tempered, but only 
moderately, by the predictable round 
of profit-taking and year-end tax loss 
selling ; on Wednesday the index 
closed at 815.24. 

To a large extent the market in 
these action packed weeks has been 
dominated by ‘institutional investors, 
notably investment and insurance com¬ 
panies and bank trust departments. 
Professionals with sizeable cash hoards 
to invest have been quick to read the 
Nixon Administration’s intentions as it 
switched to an increasingly expan¬ 
sionary economic policy to combat 
unemployment and lagging production 
in the wake of the disappointing 
November 3rd election results. On 


Monday the Federal Reserve Board 
chairman, Dr Arthur Burns, urged on 
the Administration am 11-point pro¬ 
gramme to contain inflation. But his 
major policy address did little to detract 
from expectations of increasing mone¬ 
tary and budgetary ease. Far from 
indicating any immediate plans to turn 
off the money tap, Dr Burns empha¬ 
sised the need to check the present 
cost-push inflation via incomes poli¬ 
cies ; meanwhile, much as he stressed 
the urgency of adopting such measures, 
several will require legislation and 
almost all will take time to be ade¬ 
quately implemented. 

While the latest rise has been under¬ 
pinned by the institutions, brokers are 
confident that participation “by indivi¬ 
dual investors will become increasingly 
pronounced before the cycle has run 
much more of its course. With such 
public re-emergence, brokers are look¬ 
ing for a renewed surge of interest in 
the speculative sector such as that 
centred on the American stock ex¬ 
change and in the over-the-counter 
market. 


Approval 


A welcome bit of sunshine has broken 
through for the broking firm of Merrill 
Lynch Pierce Fenner and Smith. The 
news was contained in. the result of a 
vote of the members of the New York 
stock Exchange on the firm’s request 
for a $30 mn .contingency fund, to be 
raised by special assessment, to indem¬ 
nify it Against possible losses arising 
from the absorption of the ailing Good- 
body. During the two weeks the mail 
balloting was in process there was some 
concern that the request might be 
rejected, exposing Goodbody, the 
country’s fifth largest brokerage house 
with, a dient list in excess of 250,000, 
to the possibility of collapse. Now that 
the vote has been counted the tally is 
overwhelmingly in favour of facilitating 
the takeover—1,027 It was 

expected that the papers woulck/hp 
signed incorporating Ototibody into 
Merrill Lynch as a separate brokerage 
subsidiary before the end of the week. 
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1 HE SAVOY KKSTAUKANT. 

“ One of 1 Ik Meat Bcautilul Salons In Europe/* 


' and site ? " 


Savoy Hotel _ 

Sharemongering 

On Wednesday Savoy shareholders 
are to be asked to pass a resolution 
giving the directors the power to do 
something that they have already done. 
During the course of the year, the 
directors issued both 10s “A” (half a 
vote) and 5s “ B ” (10 votes) ordinary 
shares for acquisitions. However, the 
stock of authorised, but unissued, 
shares was denominated in £1 units. 
Ijast April, advised by “one of the 
best known firms of solicitors in the 
City of London,” the articles of 
association were changed to enable the 
directors to divide and subdivide the 
£1 shares. But there are some 
things that company law prevents 
directors from doing, even if the 
articles purport to allow it, and sub¬ 
dividing shares in this way is one of 
them ; the shareholders have to do it 
—-and this they are being asked to do, 
retrospectively, next week. This has 
given Trafalgar House Investments, 
which has acquired 12,% of the equity 
(and 7% of the votes) the opportunity 
to protest at the way in which the 
proposed (accomplished ?) issue, which 
is heavily weighted with “ B ” votes, 
discriminates against the bulk of the 
shareholders. If the resolution is passed, 
the “ B ” people will control 50% of 
the total votes, as against 47%, and 
this while owning only 3% of the com¬ 
pany. Trafalgar, in the short term at 
least, merely wants the relative voting 
strengths to remain unchanged and to 
force the directors to get the permis¬ 
sion of each class of shares separately 
before attempting to alter it in the 
future. 

In the long term, Trafalgar clearly 


wants to add the Savoy and the other 
hotels in the group—Glaridge’s, the 
Berkeley, and the Connaught—to its 
burgeoning hotel division, which has 
just announced a £13 mn expansion 
(the announcement is presumably 
designed to rebut Savoy’s dismissal of 
Trafalgar as mere property developers). 
Savoy directors want to keep the 
hotels, which they seem to regard as 
part of the national heritage, and 
themselves as guardians of it, safe 
from marauding hands. But whereas 
the previous raiders, Mr Harold 
Samuel and Mr Charles Clore, were 
more interested in sites than souffles, 
Trafalgar is serious about the hotel 
business. 

The track record of Mr Hugh 
Wontner and his colleagues is poor. 
Net profit declined from £808,000 in 
1960 to £625,000 in 1963 and has 
climbed slowly to £1.1 mn last year. 
Perhaps the return could only be 
pushed up by rebuilding the other 
hotels, just as the Berkeley itself is 
being rebuilt in Knightsbridge (with 
Trafalgar, ironically, developing the old 
site), and Mr Wontner is holding out 
for the preservationists. This is a view 
that could even sway shareholders, if 
they were taken into Mr Wontner’s 
confidence. But they are being signally 
ignored and insulted, and told quite 
bluntly that their directors know best. 

Durdop/Pirelli _ 

Cross-ply gold 
seal blue chip? 

Dunlop and Pirelli, in planning the 
shape of their union, looked to the 
future. The details they have provided 
on how profitable that future should 
be seem to take a bit for granted. 


9 i 

They do not take account of the 
volatility of Pirelli’s earnings, a bug¬ 
bear in the past. In the end, the union 
has the potential to be a good and pro¬ 
fitable one. But the market will pro¬ 
bably have to see it actually working 
and working well, before giving it the 
seal of an assured blue-chip rating. 

The union will not present figures, 
on its common accounting basis, for two 
years. Meanwhile, Dunlop’s profits for 
1970 will be 20% down on the previous 
year. Pirelli has forecast a higher profit 
than 1969 s £6.2 mn, but still below 
1968’$ £11.9 mn, or the peak of 
£14.8 mn achieved in 1966. It could 
be well into the future before the 
union produces earnings based on 
Pirelli’s input profits during 1966-68 
of £13.2 mn on average, or Dunlop’s 
of £7 mn over the same period. The 
market has concentrated on what it 
understands, and the profits fall sent 
the share price down to the year’s low 
of 25s 5d. 

Still, it is hoped that they are merg¬ 
ing at the bottom of their profit cycles. 
And the structure of the union 
appears to be entirely feasible. It com¬ 
prises three main companies : Dunlop 
Holdings, the new parent company, and 
Pirelli SpA in Milan and Soci^te Inter¬ 
nationale Pirelli SA in Switzerland. 
Ownership of the group’s 39 subsidiaries 
is not split 50-50 as with Agfa-Gevaert, 
but either 60-40 or 51-49, because of 
Italian law prohibiting equal partner¬ 
ships to achieve a trading balance, and 
to adjust for legal requirements. The 
Pirelli interests omitted from the union 
equal, more or less, International 
Sports and Dunlop Rhodesia, extracted 
by Dunlop. 

The chosen structure means that 
Dunlop holds the balance of power in 
the spheres in which it has always been 
most powerful. And Pirelli controls 
companies in areas which have tradi¬ 
tionally been its preserve. This argues 
for rapid rationalisation. 

The rationale of the union, however, 
is not just to look good. It is profits 
and diversification. The geographical 
spread is there (see tabic) with Pirelli 
strong in South America, Dunlop in 

Union's geographical spread 



Turnover 

Profit 


% 

% 

EEC 

32 

15 

EFTA 

30 

15 

Rest of Europe 

6 

11 

N. America 

9 

9 

S. America 

11 

24 

Africa 

5 

9 

Asia 

6 

14 

Australasia 

1 

3 


Too 

"lOO 


—— 

—• 
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Africa and Commonwealth countries 
and both prodding away at the 
American market. Product diversifica¬ 
tion is being planned (tyres at present 
account for only 51% of sales and 
38% of union profits) through com¬ 
panies which will be controlled half 
and half. The profitability one will have 
to wait and see about. The benefits 
flowing from rationalisation of products 
(a long way ahead) and savings on 
purchasing and research and develop¬ 
ment (effective at once) are largely 
unquantifiable. 

In purely arithmetical terms, Dunlop 
looks as though it should start out 
marginally better than Pirelli. For 
example, in 1970 Dunlop’s contribution 
of profits to the union is forecast at 
£6.5 run, and Pirelli’s will be about the 
same, making £13 inn (the comparable 
figure for 1969 would have been 
£15 mn). But Dunlop Holdings, which 
takes in the companies excluded from 
the union, is forecasting £8 mn of 
profits in 1970, which lias probably 
got a little bit synergy in it. 

Overseas banks _ 

Holding their own 

If any publicity is good publicity 
Barclays Bank DCO has,had a magni¬ 
ficent year. So has its parent. Hardly 
a week has passed without some 
reminder of Barclays Bank’s 55%- 
owned offspring—expropriation in 
Libya and 1 the Sudan, compulsory 
acquisition of 60% of the business in 
Uganda by the government there and 
51% in Zambia and, above all, 
repeated references to the bank’s con¬ 
nection with the Cabora Bassa project 
in Mozambique. This last in particular 
is negligible in relation to both the 
bank’s earnings and the massive dam¬ 
building scheme in Portuguese Africa, 
but a straw poll could well show that 
constant repetition has begun to mean 
that people who have heard of 
Cabora Bassa often automatically 
associate it with Barclays, possibly 
liefore either Portugal or South Africa. 

The group has not been grateful for 
any of this, but the more cynical of its 
shareholders may still regard it as some 
of the year’s better news—probably 
befctojjlhan the 32% increase in opera¬ 
ting ^profit of Barclays DCO (to 
£27.**rru$. just reported. The matter 
with this is partly that some £2.2 mn 
\% x exceptional (being profit on the 

S ition of investments) and partly 
the capital was increased by a 
• issue from mu to 40 mn 



shares, so that earnings per share have 
risen by something between nothing 
and 8%, depending on what allowance 
is made for the fact that the new capi¬ 
tal was subscribed round about the 
middle of the financial year. 

Here again, however, shareholders 
may feel they do not have to worry. 
The earnings multiple of under 8 (even 
if earnings are diluted to as little as 7s, 
as would be roughly the effect if profits 
showed no further growth on the 
enlarged capital) at 53s scarcely sug¬ 
gests vulnerability. The revelation of 
this order of p/e is one of the fruits of 
full disclosure--Barclays DCO is the 
first of the overseas banks to volunteer 
it, following the precedent of the 
clearing hanks last February. The 
share price must also he underpinned 
by the management’s willingness to 
raise the dividend from 29.3d to 31.2d, 
absorbing £5.2 11 in of the attributable 
earnings of £14.3 mn. Even more 
reassuring, possibly, is that nothing that 
has happened since the announcement 
of the last rights issue has stopped the 


share price from moving approximately 
in line with the Financial Times- 
Actuaries 100 financial stocks index. 

Interestingly, Standard and Char¬ 
tered Banking Group, the other 
overseas bank with major interests in 
South Africa and equally affected by 
Zambia’s partial nationalisation, has 
also mirrored this index almost faith¬ 
fully. This merger of Standard and 
Chartered has yet to produce combined 
figures other than dividend declara¬ 
tions totalling 19.2d a share out of 
33.6d forecast (and likely to 
materialise) for the 15 months to March 
31st next, which would absorb £7.3 mn 
(an annual rate of £5.8 mn). Standard 
and Chartered has yet to commit itself 
to full disclosure, or for that matter to 
the details of the amalgamation of its 
constituents that were implied by the 
merger document. The fact that they 
are both energetically building up 
international banking divisions (a grow¬ 
ing involvement in Eurocurrency 
activity has been the big development 
within the group this year) may suggest 
that it is high time the group got on 
with its rationalisation moves. But in 
fact the two branches of the business 
are complementary for the most part 
anyway. As the stock exchange has 
not signalled dissatisfaction, the plod¬ 
ding approach may well pay off in this 
case. Certainly at 38s 6d it looks 
another safe income stock, even if the 
p/e is to remain a secret. 

Correction. On page 94 of the issue of 
November 28th we printed a table of 
chemical companies’ results for the first 
nine months of the year. '1 he figures for 
AKZO were, in fact, those of the third 
quarter alone. For the three quarters of 
1970 net profits are $54.4 mn, compared 
with $65.3 mn in 1969, a decrease of 16.7%. 
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9 
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London 
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Germany 

95.1 
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-27.3 
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Holland 

110.1 
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Italy 
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Belgium 
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Australia 

515.4 

663.5 
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-15.0 
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Sweden 

261.1 

337.0 

231.1 
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gloomy. 

Japan 

147.1 

185.7 
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- 1.9 

- 5.6 

-12.9 
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Stock prices and yields are on pages 113 and 114 


The Economist unit trust (indicator December 8 , 138.89 (December 1 ( 137.20) 
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Are You 
in the Picture? 


Are you making the scene in the world's 
fastest-growing economy? 

In less than one generation Japan 
has sprinted from a trailing position to 
become a front runner among the in¬ 
dustrial nations, with the second-largest 
GNP in the Free World. But this is only 
the beginning. 

In scouting your stake in Asia's most 
promising market, you will profit from 
the services of Fuji—Japan's largest 
and most progressive commercial bank. 


It pays to go with FUJI and grow with FUJI 


0 


FUJI BANK 

C.P.O. Box 148, Tokyo, Japan 


buiiuun Brenwii 

Salisbury House, Finsbury Circus, London, E.C.2 

New York Agency: 

1 Chase Manhattan Plaza, New York, N.Y. 10005 
DUeeeklorf Branch; 

Immermannstrasse 3, Dusseldorf 
Calcutta Representative Office: 

17 Brabourne Road, Cplcutta-1 
Seoul Representative Office: 

Samsung Bldg., Ulchi-Ro, Chung-ku, Seoul * 

w» s.«h 

Street, Los Angeles, California 90017 
Djakarta Repreeefitatlve Office: 

Ground Floor, Kartika Plaza, DJL. M.H. Thamrin 10, 
Djakarta 


Our. 
service 



The welcome on a Ghana Airways 
flight is traditional. As you step into the 
plane you feel as relaxed as though you were 
at home. 

Those small extra attentions lavished 
on our passengers by the warm and friendly 
Ghanaian hostesses make all the difference 
to your flight. 

When this quality and service is 
added to the smooth, effortless luxury of a 
VC 10 , the 61 hour journey from London to 
Accra passes with surprising speed. 

Good connecting flights from Accra 
to all West Africa. 


w9 r raup/fifi«flr«luirtyos 



InaMociation with B.O.A.C. 
For full information contact your travel agent or 
Ghana Airways, 12, Old Bond Street, London, W.l. 

Tel; 01-499 0201/7. 
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Matsushita 

The charge against 
the light brigade 

Tokyo 

Matsushita Electric, once regarded as 
the leading blue chip of the Tokyo 
market and whose results will be 
announced later this month, closed on 
Wednesday at the 1970 low of Y329, 
compared with a 1970 high of Y692 
and a 1969 high of Y825. It is the 
leading colour television maker in 
Japan and colour sets are estimated to 
have contributed about 45% of its 
profits of Y24.8 bn in the six months 
to last May. But they have run into 
trouble. Prices have been falling right 
through the year and yet consumer 
organisations have called for a boy¬ 
cott of colour television makers on the 
ground that domestic prices have 
been too high. They have astutely 
been following up the claims of the 
Japanese set manufacturers, made in 
the United States, that export prices 
were the same as those charged to 
domestic consumers—so that there was 
no question of home sales subsidising 
exports. One result of the boycott, 
which follows a rapid expansion of 
colour television capacity in late 1969, 
is that a total stock of nearly 2 mn 
colour sets is building up in Japan. 
Matsushita accounts for only, perhaps, 
one third of this stock—-but in any 
case its profits have been under 
pressure. Those for colour television for 
the six months could be down to 
Y8 bn as against Yu bn in the 
previous six months. 

The present price of Y329—which 
gives a p/e ratio of just 6.8 on qfttici- 
pated earnings—seems low. Unites, of 
course, one believes th*f thterc is much 
iforse news to'come./ r 


Still rolling 

Ever heard of RHP ? The answer is 
probably in the negative. But if the 
management team at Ransome Hoff¬ 
mann Pollard has its way, it will in 
due course be as familiar as SKF. And 
mean the same thing—ball bearings. 
A three-way merger of some 18 months 
standing, its regrouping blessed (and 
materially fortified) by the Industrial 
Reorganisation Corporation, the group 
has about 40% of the domestic market. 
At the same time it is exporting as 
much as 201% of domestic production. 
And turning in a profit, up from 
£1.1 mn at an annual rate in the six 
months to December 31, 1969 (pre¬ 
tax and adjusted for the disposal of 
an American subsidiary), to an annual 
rate of £2.571110 in die nine months 
to September 3odi. 

Building societies 

After four years in and out of trouble, 
the $143 bn savings and loan industry 
(building societies in Britain) is begin¬ 
ning to see better times ahead. The 
slowdown in the economy and in the 
stock market has been accompanied by 
an increase in consumer saving. And, 
equally important, the industry is 
shedding the last reminders of its over- 
avid growth efforts of the early 1960s, 
with its many bad loans and numerous 
foreclosures. Most of the big institutions 
now have reduced their holdings of 
problem real estate to manageable 
levels. And the government came along 
this fall and helped complete the job. 
It arranged the rescue of the late Bart 
Lytton’s troubled empire, now known 
as LFG Financial. 

Burdened with bad real estate and 
towering loans from the government, 
LFG had been a candidate for collapse 
for some time. One rescue effort, which 
put the Lytton savings and loan 
associations together with another 
troubled company, Equitable, fell short 
of solving matters. Now, the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board is bringing 
about a merger between LFC and Great 
Western Financial Gorp. Like LFC, 
Great Western is a major publicly 
traded concern, but a healthy one. The 
combination will produce the nation’s 
second largest savings and loan group. 

The government-fostered merger 
does hot, however, come cheaply. The 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Gorp, the agency which insures savings 
and loan depositors against losses, has 
chipped in about $15 mn. and con¬ 
ceivably much more. The agency 


However, the first of these periods 
was marked by the inevitable merging 
pains, including unexpected troubles at 
Pollard Bearings on which independent 
accountants were invited to comment 
and have presumably done so (as the 
full report next week ought to reveal). 
Against that there is no doubt that the 
trading period as a whole has been an 
exceptionally good one for the industry, 
showing in full order books, the 
delivery delays without which no com¬ 
pany feels really successful, and the fact 
that RHP’s £50 mn turnover for the 
15 months when converted to an 
annual basis is some 15;% up on the 
previous aggregate of the three con¬ 
stituents. Yet it is early days. 

Still, at 14s on a p/e of 12 (adjusted 
to 12 months), the market is clearly 
prepared to believe that the group is 
capable of standing on its own feet, 
with the Government a willing (or any¬ 
way not an anxious-to-sell) shareholder. 

on the Big Board ? 

Los Angeles 

will guarantee Great Western a low 
interest rate on the LFG debt to the 
government of 5.625%, some two and a 
half points below the prevailing rate 
being charged by the government to 
the savings and loan industry. 

Altogether, the Federal Government 
seems to be turning an increasingly 
kindly face toward the industry. The 
present Home Ix>an Bank Board chair¬ 
man, Mr Preston Martin, a former 
California state savings and loan 
commissioner, is pushing hard foi 
changes to favour mergers in the indus¬ 
try so as to concentrate funds in 
stronger hands with wider geographic 
lending -powers. Accordingly big asso¬ 
ciations in the west—and all the big 
ones are in California—are scrambling 
to -find merger partners in the north 
and become nationwide lenders. Con¬ 
gress may, in a year or -two, approve 
a low which would permit big, federally 
chartered savings and loan associations 
to convert to stock companies. Repre¬ 
sentative Wright Patman, long a critic 
of the banking industry, wants more 
competition. As it is now, only the 
state chartered institutions can float 
stock issues. The change would give 
big companies like California Federal 
Savings and Loan, the nation’s biggest 
federal savings and loan association, 
an opportunity to raise funds 
publicly and also to use stock as a 
potent weapon in efforts to acquire 
other institutions. One California-based 
federal group is trying to get the jump 
on any such law by converting to a 
state charter. It remains to be seen 
whether it gains federal approval. 
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We have a job waiting 
for this young trucker. 


Working for you 


He'll be doing something vital: moving 
Esso Chemical products from our 
affiliates’ facilities to your 
processing plants. 

It’s far too critical a job to entrust 
to just anyone. Hence the special fleet 
of trucks, tankers, and barges that 
serve the Esso Chemical worldwide 
family of chemical companies 
And insure ideal traveling conditions 
for your order throughout its 
journey. 

Add to this a global network 
of strategically placed warehouses 
and you're never far from an 
Esso Chemical source to fill your need: 

This includes the solvents, 
hydrocarbon resins, and corrosion- 
resistant coatings our young 
friend may some day carry by 
truck, plus synthetic rubbers, 
plastics, and fibers. It also 
includes chemical raw 
materials for adhesives, 
paints, packaging films, 
pharmaceuticals, cosmetics, 
detergents, fuels and lubricants. 

It’s a lot of work. 

And the people 
r£ ’m who do it never 
CSSOl forget who they're 
# working for. 


CHEMICALS 


From a worldwide family 
of chemical companies 






In 1934 we 
made the world’s 




magnetic 


ilMTodav we 
are ma king the best 

tape ever. 



A 101870 


BASF latest LH hlfl tape brings recording 
studio qualities to the home. 
Radio and television stations In over 100 
countries throughout the world use BASF 

magnetic tapes. 


1934 - Berlin Radio Exhibition: 
BASF launched the first magnetic 
recording tape produced on an 
industrial scale. An historic 
moment for communications. 
Ever since then the tape has 
been further developed. Today 
BASF LH hifi tape guarantees 
recordings of a quality unknown 



only a few years ago. 

This improved standard is enjoyed 
by radio stations, recording 
studios, and tape enthusiasts 
as well. 

BASF has developed magnetic 
tapes for many types of 
specialized application: computer 
tapes, video tapes, and compact 
cassettes, In close co-operation 
with equipment manufacturers, 
and the film, radio and television 
industries. 


BASF United Kingdom Limited, 

Knightsbrldge House, 

197 Knightsbrldge, London, S-Wr 


BASF — partner for progress in aN markets 


BASF 






When youre a 
world bank like Chase, 
you have the extra reach 
to handle 

international finance. 

Vtorld-wide reach That’s what you need 
to handle rates, arbitrage, currency fluctua¬ 
tions and so on And Chase has a world-wide 
network of offices devoted to the most pro¬ 
ficient handling of international finance 
possible.This is a multinational age Make 
the most of it with Chase, the bank that makes 
things happen 

Remember you have a friend at Chase 

1 Chase Manhattan Plaza, 

New York, N Y. 10015 Member FDIC 

CHASE MANHATTAN 




MVUMANO 


STEEL CORPORATION 

Tokyo, Japan 
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Uoyds & Scottish- 
good results in difficult 


year. 

Ian W. Macdonald. Chairman 


There has been little scope for development in 
the traditional activities of finance houses, 
despite a slight raising of the ceiling applicable 
to aggregate amounts outstanding. In April 
the major finance houses were asked by the 
authorities to ensure that, over the 12 months 
from 31st March 1970, the aggregate did not 
rise by more than 5% - a figure which may 
not cover the inflationary element likely to be 
experienced during that year. Lending to 
local authorities and national industries is still 
exempted from the ceiling calculation. Mean¬ 
while there has been no relaxation in the 
severity of the terms as regards down-pay¬ 
ments and length of period associated with 
instalment contracts. 

The demand for leasing facilities continued 
and there has been a marked increase in new 
business in this category. 

Published statistics show a slight upward 
trend in new instalment credit granted and m 
the total of outstandings, Lut the improvement 
is not material ahd cannot be so until the 
Government decides that the risks involved in 
reflation are less serious than the dangers of 
continued stagnation 

One might also hope that this Government 
will adopt a more realistic attitude to the 
influence of instalment credit on consumer 
spending. It is true that an easing or tightening 
of the volume of instalment credit is a useful 
short-term regulator but of limited influence 
both in range and money potency. 

Experience has shown that the impact of 
variations in instalment credit is felt mainly 
by the automobile and consumer durable in¬ 
dustries, with somewhat compensating in¬ 
fluences in the range of consumer goods for 
more immediate consumption. There is little 
evidence of any direct link with the ups and 
downs of savings. For social and economic 
reasons it seems desirable to encourage 
durables - involving some element of saving - 
rather than perishables. 


reports on the year ended 


Diversification 

Factoring Once again there has been a re¬ 
markable increase in the level of activity of 
our subsidiary. International Factors. The 
volume of debts handled has increased by 
some 50% compared with the previous year 
and aggregated F62 million. There has been a 
doubling of international business through 
the world- wide chain of associated companies, 
mainly for UK export clients. 

Full computerisation has speeded up col¬ 
lection, reduced the number of bad debts, and 
so increased profits. 

Caledonian Tractor Group This Group has 
the franchise for the distribution in Scotland of 
Caterpillar products and offers the facilities of 
after-sales-service and instalment finance. 
Recent uncertainties in the construction in¬ 
dustry cut back the level of new business, but 
there was a considerable recovery in the 
second half of the financial year and the profit 
contribution shows a satisfactory return on 
capital employed. 

Lloyds & Scottish Assurance The under¬ 
writing of credit life and endowment assurance 
has again made steady progress. The number 
of those with some form of life cover has 
risen from 63,000 to 117,000 and the fund 
from £758,000 to £2,593,000. 

House of Clydesdale This is technically an 
associated company, although we have a 
major equity stake. Clydesdale has a chain of 
about 90 retail shops in Scotland selling, in 
the mam, electrical goods, television and 
furniture. The turnover is in the region of £6 
million and the profit record is steadily im¬ 
proving. It also provides a steady flow of 
instalment credit business. 

Overseas Interests Credcor Bank (formerly 
Credit Corporation of South Africa), in which 
we have a 30% interest, has experienced 
another excellent year and profits and 
dividend have again been increased. 


September 1970 


Group Accounts The group profit before 
taxation amounts to £5.8 million as against 
£5.4 million in the previous year. Since the 
main components of the group have been un¬ 
changed during the past two years the profit 
figures are comparable and the increase of 
7.8% in a difficult year is satisfactory. 

Improved results are shown in the divisions 
covering instalment finance, leasing, factoring, 
life assurance, and in the retail trade of House 
of Clydesdale. On the other hand, the profit of 
Caledonian Tractor was below the high level 
of the previous year, and the Eurocredit com¬ 
panies for the first time incurred a net loss. 

The most important factor influencing the 
results of the British activities has been the 
cost of money. In the early months of the 
financial year interest rates on short-term 
funds reached an all-time high level, and 
severely cut the margin of profit on earlier 
contracts taken at fixed rates. In the later 
months of the year interest rates have been 
falling steadily, which has fully compensated 
the earlier adverse swing. These frequent 
changes in money costs create corresponding 
ebbs and flows in earnings. 

The profit after tax attributable to Lloyds & 
Scottish at £3.58 million compares with 
£3.31 million and shows an increase of 8%. 
The benefit of the reduction in corporation tax 
is reflected in these figures. 

The improvement in the available profit has 
enabled us to increase the dividend from 15% 
to 16% which is covered 1.48 times. 

Future Prospects As long as severe restraints 
continue to be applied to all types of 
instalment finance there is little room for 
volume improvement. There is, however, 
more elasticity in the diversified activities and 
there is good reason to believe that these will 
continue to forge ahead. 

In a diversified group such as ours, heavy 
responsibility rests on the Managing Director 
and his senior executives. How well they 
have succeeded is evidenced by the steady 
progress and success of the group. 



Consolidated Profit and Loss Account 

1070 £ 1060 £ 

Group Profit before 

taxation 5.700.000 5,369.000 

Group Profit aftor 

taxation and minority 

intaraata 3,578.000 3.316.000 

Groaa Dividand 2.418,000 2,260.000 

Profit rotainod in tha 

Croup 1,160.000 1.066.000 
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National and Commercial 
Banking Group Limited 

Progress 


Statement to the Shareholders by the 
Chairman Mr. J. O. Blair-Cunynghame 

The Annual General Meeting of Shareholders of National and Commercial Banking Group 
Limited will be held in the North British Hotel, Edinburgh, on Wednesday, 30th December 
1970 at 12 noon. The following is from the Statement by Mr. J. 0. Blair-Cunynghame, O.B.E., 
LL.D., D.Sc., Chairman of the Board, which has been circulated with the Directors' Report and 
Accounts to 30th September 1970. 





Report and Accounts 



The Group profit after taxation for the year ended 30th 
September 1970 was £11,603,000 compared with 
£9,776,000 for the previous year, which is a rise of 
18-7%. Recent changes in corporation tax rates 
affect the figures and a better indication of the relative 
performance of the Group is given by the pre-tax 
profits which were £20,027,000 for this year against 
£18.394,000 in 1969, showing a rise of 8-9%. This 
increase in profits is principally due to increased income 
from a number of sources including a slightly higher 
level of advances, the raising of lending rates by i% 
from 1 st October last year, and from the growth in the 
business and profits of the subsidiary finance com¬ 
panies. Bank Rate itself has, in fact, been on average 
7-48%, slightly lower than in the previous year. 



Balance Sheet 


At 30th September 1970, customers' current and 
deposit accounts, including notes in circulation, 
totalled £1,121,125,000 compared with £1,018,469,000 
in 1969. The advances at that date were £645,120,000 
compared with £554,910.000 in 1969. During the 
year, average deposits and advances, excluding those 
of the finance companies, were both higher by 0-8% 
and 9-1% respectively. Since the end of our financial 
year, the Bank of England has called for an additional 
•i% in special deposits from The Royal Bank of Scotland 
and 1% from Williams & Glyn’s Bank, increasing the 
figure shown in the balance sheet. Shareholders' fund 
at 30th September 1970 stood at £99,720,000 com¬ 
pared with £92,250,000 as stated in the revised 
Accounts for the previous year. 


This satisfactory result gives, however, no ground for 
complacency since costs generally rose during the 
year and will almost certainly rise again in the current 
year. It should once more be emphasised that the steps 
taken by the authorities to contain the growth of the 
mone\f@upply will continue to limit directly the earning 

e ower of our assets and, indirectly, the growth of 
up ’re sources. 


Before recommending a final dividend for the year, 
your Board considered those special feituies 1 whrch. 
in our gpinion, are significant to the feonduct of a 
banking^ business in the circumstances prevailing 
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today and foreseeably in the future. 

We teached the conclusion that dividend cover at 
2-28 times is probably more than adequate, and 
accordingly we recommend that a final dividend be paid 
at a rate of 10i% making 18% for the yeaT compared 
with 15 for the previous year. 



The Group 

The Royal Bank 
of Scotland Limited 


At the beginning of October, Mr Ian W. Macdonald 
announced his intention of retiring from executive 
duties as Chairman of The Royal Bank of Scotland 
and the Board stated that they proposed to appoint me 
to succeed him, while continuing as Chairman of the 
Group Board. He will, however, continue as Deputy 
Chairman of the Group Board, a Director of The Royal 
Bank of Scotland and Chairman of Lloyds & Scottish. 


Williams & Glyn's 
Bank Limited 

On 25th September, the amalgamation of Glyn, 
Mills & Co., The National Bank Limited and Williams 
Deacon's Bank Limited took effect, and from that date 
Williams & Glyn's Bank Limited started trading. 

Although Williams & Glyn's Bank is small compared 
with the Big Four, its principal objective is to offer a 
wide range of services to the customers, corporate 
and private, on a more personal basis than is perhaps 
possible in theif very large competitors. A subsidiary 
has been formed called Williams, Glyn & Co., which 
besides carrying out functions for the parent, including 
receiving bid deposits and making fixed rate advances 
in sterling and all other major currencies, will also 
provide financial advisory services for not only 
England, but also in Scotland on behalf of The Royal 
Bank. 

Arrangements have only recently been concluded for 
Williams & Glyn's Bank, on behalf of the Group, to parti¬ 
cipate in a new multi-national bank called the United 
International Bank Limited which has been formed by 
eight partners each with an equal share of an initial 
capital of £3-2 millions to develop business in the field 
of medium term finance and investment. 



Banking and 
the Economy 

General 


Although the purpose of my statement is to give 
shareholders an account of the progress nf their 
company, the likely development of the economy as a 
whole is relevant. The economic policy objective 


of the Government and the authorities ere clearly 
significant factors. Last year, I said that the two 
principal anxieties were maintaining incomes restraint 
and the rate of fresh investment in plant and machinery 
compared with our overseas competitors. These anxieties 
continue. Estimates of the size of the increases in 
wage and salary settlements already made this year 
are of the order of 10% to 15% and this country still 
lags far behind in investment in plant and machinery. 

The authorities' dilemma is to contain cost inflation 
yet reconcile this with a significant increase in the rate 
of industrial investment. 

The call for further special deposits and firm enforce¬ 
ment of'credit restraint by the banks will discourage 
rather than help promote investment plans by industry. 
Further requirements by industry for bank lending in 
this respect cannot easily be met within existing 
permitted ceilings. This is producing a climate of 
opinion where investment planning is discouraged and 
it is difficult to see signs of the growth of the economy 
for which everyone is hoping. Until these circumstances 
change, this area of the Group's activities is unlikely 
to show profitable expansion. 

Scotland 

So far as Scotland is concerned, it is encouraging that 
at first sight the recently announced Government 
measures seem unlikely to alter materially the relation¬ 
ship between Scotland and the rest of the U.K. 
in the way of incentives to industry. 



The Group Future 


While the prospects of the Group are bound to be 
related to the-further growth of a balanced economy, 
there are nevertheless ways*in which we think we can 
improve our competitive position. These include 
making the best use of our size and existing relation¬ 
ships with customers to develop our services in every 
possible way and by the application of new ideas 
and better methods of control, to make our operations 
more efficient. 


19th November, 1970 
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"Vfe work at being 

your kind of bam?;: 
the helpful one. 

Just 12 months ago, we concluded our 100th year by becoming the 
first Canadian bank in history to reach a ten billion dollar total asset 
figure. In our latest year alone, we have grown by another billion. 

Two facts should be significant to our clients at the 133 branches 
and offices we maintain outside of Canada. Firstly, much of our 
growth has come in the international sector. Secondly, we grow by 
helping others to grow. The same way we have been helping 
Canadian businessmen to grow through our 1,188-branch network 
within Canada itself. 

We have grown to our present size by being helpful. Can we help you? 


W. Earle McLaughlin 

Chairman and President 

John H. Coleman 

Deputy Chairman and 
Executive Vice-President 

J. K. Finlayson 
Vice-President and 
Chief General Manager 

B. J. McGill 

General Manager, 
International 


Head Office. 

Place Ville Marie. Montreal 
Over 1300 branches and 
offices in Canada 
and abound the world 




Condensed Statement of Assets and 
Liabilities as at October 31,1970 


Assets 

Cash resources 

Government and other securities 
Loans, including mortgages 
Bank premises 

Liabilities of customers under acceptances, 
guarantees and letters of credit 
Other assets 


1970 1969 

$ 2,648,852,969 $ 2,293,326,065 

1,875,636,968 1,703,127,527 

6,166,013,416 5,752,524,671 

96,814,727 93,285,592 

479,103,213 310,478,450 

102,201,760 43,416,994 

$11.368,623,053 $10,196,159,299 


Liabilities 

Deposits 510,303,211,520 $ 9,308,224,616 

Acceptances, guarantees and letters of credit 479,103,213 310,478,450 

Other liabilities 34,818,167 52,711,051 

Accumulated appropriations for losses 160,464,766 149,733,098 

Capital, rest account and undivided profits 391,025,387 375,012,084 

$11,368,623,053 $10,196,159^299 

(All figures arc in Canadian dollars) 


THE ROYAL BAN K OF CANADA 

(Incorporated rn Canada in 1869 with limited liability) 


London City Office, 6 Lothbury, E.C. 2 
West End Office, 2-4 Cockspur St., S.W. 1 
Paris, 3 rue Scribe. Resident Representatives, Brussels and Frankfurt. 
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Tanganyika 
Concessions Limited 

The Chairman, The Rt. Hon. Lord Colyton, p.c., c.m.g. reports: 

UNION MINlERE 

The settlement of the matters at issue between the Democratic Republic of the Congo and 
Union Minidre has brought into force compensation payments for Union Minidre and your Company. 

BENGUELA RAILWAY COMPANY 

The final alignment for the Cubal variant has now been determined and access roads are under 
construction. Tender documents for equipment have been issued, and it is expected that 
construction of the track-bed will begin in the first quarter of 1971. Completion is now 
programmed for 1974. 

The results for the nine months of railway operation to 30th September, 1970 are encouraging. 
TANGANYIKA HOLDINGS LIMITED 

The branch of Tanganyika Holdings Limited in Australia has been active and has procured 
participations in Northern Mining Corporation and Coopers Creek Mining and Exploration. 

RESULTS OF THE YEAR AND DIVIDEND 

The Consolidated accounts show a profit of £2,424,527 compared with £2,616,093. The fall is 
due to a reduction in dividends from the Benguela Railway Company and the decision to 
defer the declaration of an interim dividend from that company. Your Board recommends a final 
dividend of Is. 6d. making a total dividend of 2s. 6d. for the year. 


The Annual General Meeting of the Company will be held on Thursday, 21st January, 1971 
at the Bahamas International Trust Building, Bank Lane, Nassau, Bahamas. 


Copies of the full Statement may be obtained from the Registered Office of 
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METROPOLITAN ESTATE AND 
PROPERTY CORPORATION 

A wonderful growth year 
—prospects even better 


Highlights from the statement by the Chairman, 
Sir Charles Hardie, C.B.E., F.C.A. and from the Report 
and Accounts for the year ended 30th September, 1970. 

Profits 

The profits have risen from £5,692,000 before taxation in 
1968/1969 to £9,065,000 for 1969/1970. This increase arises 
not only on account of the progressive improvement in 
income from the Group’s properties overall, but also on 
account of the inclusion for the first time of the net income 
from The London County Freehold & Leasehold Properties 
Limited (L.C.F.) which was acquired during the year. 

The real test of profitability is the increase in the earnings on 
the Ordinary Share Capital (which has risen from £2,692,000 
to £4*657,000 during the year). The yield achieved on the 
Ordinary Shares was at the rate of 19-2% per annum com¬ 
pared with 14-5% and therefore provides sound cover for the 
proposed total dividend of 17% which itself shows an increase 
of 44% over the previous year. 

Finance 

It is estimated that, having regard to existing investment and 
development plans, the present cash resources of the Group 
are sufficient to cover its requirements for several years 
without necessity for further borrowing in the United 
Kingdom. It is some source of satisfaction therefore that the 
funds were raised at an advantageous time, having regard to 
the recent and forseeablc trend in long-term borrowing rates. 

London County Freehold 

The acquisition of L.C.F. has proved to have been on terms 
most advantageous to shareholders. The consideration for 

L. C.F. in terms of the share and stock issued was at the time 
£48m, but it is now proven that the net worth of that 
company is very considerably in excess of that figure. This 
arises from the policy declared at the time to dispose of 
residential properties at low yields making the proceeds 
available for investment in properties more suitable for 

M. E.P.C. at a very much higher yield. 

Property Investment 

M.E.P.C. has continued its policy of regular investment in 
existing properties and re-development of older properties. 
The gross investment during 1969/1970 in the United 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND GROWTH 1968-1970 
Yaar mM 30th Saptaiabar 1968 1969 1970 

£000s £000s £000s 

Shsre capital & reserves 

34,057 

86,807 

110,874 

Grpss revenue 

8,854 

12,987 

25.496 

Revenue before taxation 

4,440 

5,692 

9,065 

Taxation 

1,747 

2,535 

3,836 

I Revemieavailableforordinary 

I .dividends and reserves .2,392 

2.859 

4.896 

Ordinary dividends 

1,877 

2,199 

4.115 

Earrtlngsper share 

12.5%, 

14-5% 

1M% 

Rate pf ordinary dividends 

11t% 

118% 



Kingdom amounts to £i2*2m i.e., about a million a month. 
Overseas, mainly in Canada, investment has totalled £7 a 8m. 
The growth of M.E.P.C. has resulted in the main from this 
investment policy and also the benefit of reversions of leases 
within its portfolio. 

Development Programme 

This is currently estimated to cost some £79m in the United 
Kingdom and overseas. We are conducting a large business 
in this field with a steady programme coming to fruition 
in the coming years, where of course, the completed develop¬ 
ments change their character and are transferred to the 
investment portfolio. 

Commercial Union Assurance Company Limited 

Shareholders have received details of Commercial Union’s 
proposed scheme, but are strongly recommended to reject the 
proposal. 

Shareholders now have interests in a property company with 
immense asset cover and with a strong income growth prospect. 

N. M. Rothschild & Sons Limited have already advised that 
the best plan is for M.E.P.C. to continue as an independent 
property company. An exchange into the shares of a compo¬ 
site insurance company, which has shown relatively poor profit 
performance and large underwriting losses, and to a small 
extent into an investment group in construction and other 
activities only secondarily in the property business, does not 
make good sense. 

Future Prospects 

With our large volume of reversions, and a greater annual 
increase from our investment and development programme, 
shareholders can confidently anticipate an increasing rate of 
dividend in the future. 

The forward prospects of M.E.P.C. as a property company 
became even more firmly established after the acquisition of 
L.C.F., with a prospect of continued growth at a high rate 
under the management team which has been developed. 
1969/1970 has been a wonderful growth year for the com¬ 
pany and the future prospects are even better. 

Copies of the Report and Accounts can be obtained 
from the Secretary, Metropolitan Estate and Property 
Corporation Limited, Brook House, iij, Park Lane , 
London, W.i 
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CONSOLIDATED AFRICAN SELECTION TRUST 

NEW AGREEMENT WITH SIERRA LEONE GOVERNMENT 


Mr. A. Chester Beatty reports on latest developments in Canada, Iran and Australia 


The 46th Annual General Meeting of Con¬ 
solidated African Selection Trust Limited 
was held on December 9 in London. 

The following is an extract from the state¬ 
ment by the Chairman, Mr. A. Chester 
Beatty : 

Shortly after our Annual General Meeting 
last December, the Sierra Leone Govern¬ 
ment announced its intention to acquire a 
majority interest in each mining company 
operating in Sierra Leone. After protracted 
negotiations between the Government and 
the Company, an agreement was finally 
signed in September 1970 whereby our 
assets in Sierra Leone are to be transferred 
to a new company, The National Diamond 
Mining Company (Sierra Leone) Limited, 
in which the Government has a fifty-one 
per cent interest and we hold a forty-nine per 
cent interest. We are also to be appointed 
managers of the new company. The terms of 
the agreement were approved at an extra¬ 
ordinary general meeting of the Company 
in September and on 3rd December 1970 
the House of Representatives in Freetown 
passed a ratifying Bill, which will probably 
receive the Royal Assent shortly, where¬ 
upon the new agreement will become effec¬ 
tive. 

THE YEAR’S RESULTS 

Although the Group profit for the year 
ended 30th June 1970 after tax was nearly 
five and a half million pounds, an increase 
of over one and three-quarter million 
pounds over the previous year, the results 
in part anticipate what would normally have 
been reflected in next year’s accounts, since 
one of the terms of the Sierra Leone agree¬ 
ment was that diamonds, which would nor¬ 
mally have formed the unsold stocks at 
30th June 1970, the end of our trading 
year, be sold as at that date. The results 
must, therefore, not be taken as an indica¬ 
tion of the likely profit level for future 
years. 

The Board recommends a final dividend 
of one shilling a share making a total of two 
shillings in all. 

SIERRA LEONE 

Our main concern in Sierra Leone has 
again been the continuing damage caused 
by illicit miners and those who back them. 

I hope that the renewed assurances of 
action by the Government will be fulfilled, 
especially now that it holds a majority 
interest in the venture and will clearly be 
seen to be protecting the interests of 
Sierra Leone. 


per cent of the landed value. A surcharge of 
this magnitude on capital equipment must 
act as a brake on economic development and 
I hope that the period of its imposition will 
prove to be limited. * , 

Early this year the Government estab¬ 
lished a Commission to examine the existing 
tax system in Ghana and to recommend 
improvements. We trust that some reduc¬ 
tion in the present high levels of taxation 
and the removal of some anomalies in the 
system will result from the work of the 
Commission. 

EXPLORATION 

I turn now to our joint exploration 
activities with Selection Trust. 

In Canada, the underground and surface 
development by South Bay Mines Limited 
of its copper-zinc-silver orebody at Uchi 
Lake in north-western Ontario is proceeding 
ahead of schedule. Production at the rate 
of 500 tons of ore a day is now forecast 
to start towards the end of the first quarter 
of 1971. The mill building has been erected 
and is ready for equipment installation and 
the other necessary plant services arc 
nearing completion. 

The underground development of the 
mine has established access to the orebody 
on and above the 300 foot level. Develop¬ 
ment on the 50 foot horizon confirms the 
estimate of grade and proves that at this 
horizon in the section so far developed the 
orebody is somewhat greater in width and 
length than had been indicated by drilling 
from surface. Cross-cuts on the 100 foot 
and the 150 foot horizons have intersected 
the same orebody at the expected positions. 

On the 300 foot horizon the first main 
ore-handling level has been established and 
development for access to the orebody and 
a crusher station is well in hand. It is 
expected that the shaft will be completed 
to a depth of 700 feet during February 
* 97 i- 

IRANIAN PROJECT 

In July this year Iranian Selection Trust 
presented to our Iranian partners and the 
Iranian Government its detailed findings 
concerning the exploitation of the Sar 
Cheshmeh copper deposit. In September that 
documentation was supplemented by an 
Addendum covering the implications of 
increasing ore production gradually over 
the first ten years in order to ensure that 
the production of copper during that period 
should not fall below 105,000 metric tons 


per annum. The Addendum was produced 
because It had become clear that the higher 
rate of production would be essential to 
enable the necessary finance to be raised 
for the project. 

In the last few months our Group have 
continued with efforts to match the require¬ 
ments of the Iranian Government in regard 
to production schedules with the economic 
necessities of our companies and potential 
lenders. The onerous terms of our agree¬ 
ment with our Iranian partners are, not 
surprisingly in view of the scale and cost 
of operations now envisaged, making our 
task extremely difficult. Discussions with 
all the parties concerned are continuing. 

AUSTRALIAN VENTURE 

In Australia, the most interesting devel¬ 
opments have been in the Spargoville and 
Yilmia areas. As has already been 
announced, an issue of shares was made 
in Australia in September 1970 by Sel- 
cast Exploration Limited, which holds the 
mining rights in the Spargoville-Yilmia 
areas, to enable the public in Australia to 
acquire a stake in the further investigation 
of these areas. 

That company has today issued a press 
release which indicates that on the whole 
the drilling results continue to be encourag¬ 
ing. Selcast Exploration has decided to 
proceed with the sinking of a shaft at 
Location Three in the Spargoville area. 

Recent preliminary feasibility studies 
have concluded that the drilling at Location 
Three indicates a mineable ore reserve of 
715,000 short tons containing an average 
of 2.47 per cent nickel and 0.23 per 
cent copper. 

On the basis of preliminary estimates the 
directors of Selcast Exploration believe that 
a mining operation at Location Three 
would yield a satisfactory financial return 
on capital; it would also be the most 
economical and effective method of 
exploring for any possible extension or 
repetition of mineralisation. 

Specific plans for mining at the Location 
would of course be subject to agreement 
with the Government of Western Australia. 
In addition, arrangements for treatment 
and/or marketing of the ore have not yet 
been decided. When all these matters have 
ben crystallized, Selcast Exploration will 
be in a position to announce further details 
of the project, including estimates of timing 
and cost. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


GHANA 

Demand for the type of diamonds we 
produce in Ghana has remained slack. This 
not only adversely affects the Company 
but deprives the Government of additional 
foreign exchange resources which it sorely 
needs since Ghana's balance of payments 
position continues to be one of its greatest 
economic problems. 

Although a substantial degree of liberali¬ 
sation of import controls, very welcome in 
itself, was announced in the Ghana budget 
speech, a temporary import duty surcharge 
was introduced which, in the case of 
machinery, amounts to as much as forty 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS 



* 9 ?o 

1969 


£ 

£ 

Group Operating Profit . 

* 3 . 454.000 

8,029,000 

Deduct: Taxation . 

... 8,004,000 

4,376,000 


5,450,000 

3,653,000 

Add: Overspill relief 

„ 354.000 

£5,804,000 

561,000 

£4,214,000 

Allocations to Reserves 

£3,789,000 

£2,301,000 

Rate of Dividend: Interim 

if od 

is od 

Final 

i» od 

18 od 

Cost of Total Dividend 

£1,878,000 

£1,878,000 
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1970 another record year 
for Brooke Bond Liebig 

John Brooke's statement reports: 

It has certainly been a successful year for 
Brooke Bond Liebig, with sales, pre-tax 
profits and net earnings all well up on last 
year. 

World turnover rose by 10% to £230 
million and group profits were 19% up at 
£13 7 million Earnings per share were in¬ 
creased by 14% to 15.23d per share 

Group companies in the United Kingdom. 

India. Pakistan. Kenya, U.S A and Canada all 
contributed to these outstanding results 

In the United Kingdom, Brooke Bond Oxo 
Ltd. formed by the integration of Oxo Ltd 
and Brooke Bond Tea Ltd has completed 
its first year with good sales and profits 
Its new products, new acquisitions, sponsor¬ 
ships and prize winning promotions have 
kept the company well in the public eye. 

The recommended dividend for the year 
of 1 2%% is approximately twice covered 


For the record: 

1970 

1969 

Turnover 

£230 million 

£209 million 

Group profit 

£1 3.7 million 

£11.5 million 

Net profit 

£6.5 million 

5.6 million 

Capital employed 

£11 3 million 

£100 million 



Brooke Bond Liebig Ltd 

35 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4. 

Copies of the accounts including the chairman's statement can be obtained from the secretary. 


NORTH 

ATLANTIC 

SECURITIES 

CORPORATION 

LIMITED 

The Sixteenth Annual 
General Meeting of North 
Atlantic Securities Corporation 
Limited was held on ioth 
December in London. 

The following is an extract 
from the Report of the 
Directors : 

The gross revenue for the 
year was £544,509 as against 
£549.869 last year. However, 
the net revenue, after charging 
expenses, interest and taxation, 
was higher at £386,452 as 
against £367,515 in the pre¬ 
vious year ; this is equivalent 
to earnings on the Ordinary 
Capita] of 8.8 % compared with 
| 8.4% last year, 

j A final dividend of 4l% is 
now recommended making a 
total dividend of 8% for the 
! year. A total dividend of 7 \% 

I was paid in respect of last year. 

I Our estimate of revenue for 
| the current year shows little 
change from the year under 
I review and it is expected that 
| the increased dividend of 8% 
will be maintained. 

The Report and Accounts 
| were adopted. 


Mir 

I (onomist 


Subscription 

prices 


These subscription prices arc for 
one year's subscription (52 issues) 

By surface mail 

throughout the world f 10 ($24 00) 
* Airspeeded -Europe Cl 2 ($28 80) 
Airspeeded~»the world 

excluding Europe £16 ($38 40) 

Reduced students’ rotes 

By surface mail 

throughout the world 
Airspeeded—Europe 
Airspeeded-the world 


The Economist 


a ($16 80) 
£9 ($21 60) 

LVi ($31 20) 

The £conomi« quarte ~] 
index (4 issues per annum; 

a <$«»> 

* Airspeeded—at the *p 

freight and airmail aervicit n |he 
different eftuatione, we wm 
beer available aarvice 
•peed and delivery far. | 
territory. , 

Th*€ponomftef 
Subecrlptlon" 

M St Jamea' 
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THE METROPOLITAH TRUST 
COMPART, LIMITED 

formerly 

LONDON MARITIME INVESTMENT COMPANY, LIMITED 

The Seventy-third Annual General Meeting of The Metropoli¬ 
tan Trust Company Limited (formerly London Maritime 
Investment Company, Limited) was held on 8th December 
in London, Sir GEORGE ERSKINE, C.p.E. presiding in the 
absence of the chairman The Right Hon. LORD LATYMER. 
The following is an extract from the Report of the Directors 
for the year ended 30th September, 1970, which has been 
circulated to Shareholders: 

The merger of this company, London Maritime Invest¬ 
ment Company, Limited ("Lomar") with The Metropolitan 
Trust Company, Limited ("Met"), on the basis set out in 
the document sent to members and debenture stockholders 
of both companies on the 12th August, 1970, was approved 
at separate class meetings held on 9th September, 1970, 
sanctioned by the High Court, and became effective as of 
the 16th October. 1970. The name of this company was 
changed to The Metropolitan Trust Company, Limited (" new 
Met"), and the name of The Metropolitan Trust Company, 
Limited was changed to Metropolitan Trust Realisations 
Limited on the same day. 

Under the terms of the merger " Lomar" was to acquire 
and amalgamate with its own undertaking the whole of the 
undertaking of " Met" with effect from and including the 
1st October, 1970, thus the accounts now presented for the 
year ended 30th September, 1970 are those of " Lomar" 
only. 

The gross revenue of £753,085 for the year ended 30th 
September, 1970 shows an increase of £91,073 over that 
of the previous year. The increase arises from the interest 
received on the sterling part of the back-to-back loan 
effected towards the end of the previous year, and on 
short-term deposits. On the other hand interest charges and 
taxation have risen to leave a net increase of £15,452 in 
equity earnings. TJie amount of £502,628 available for the 
Ordinary Shareholders represents 16.8 per cent, on the 
Ordinary capital and compares with 16.2 per cent, last year. 

An interim dividend of 5 per cent, was paid in June, 
1970 and in accordance with the terms of the merger a 
second interim of 1<H per cent, has been declared, and is 
payable on the 12th November, 1970. No further dividend 
will be declared or recommended in respect of the year 
ended 30th September, 1970. 

There is no Capital Gains Tax liability in respect of year 
ended 30th September. 1970, but as it is necessary to clear 
up the balance of net capital gains brought forward from 
previous years. Ordinary shareholders of " Lomar" will 
receive capital gains certificates for 0.24192d. per Ordinary 
Share of 5s. 

The total assets less current liabilities of the company 
at th6 year-end amount to £17,823,024 compared with 
£18,157,926 at the 30th September, 1969, a fall of 1.8 per 
cent. Over the same period the F.T.-Actuaries All-Share 
Index fell by 1.4 per cent, and the Dow Jones Industrial 
Index (adjusted for the dollar premium) by 3.0 per cent. 
After deducting prior charges at redemption values the net 
asset value of each Ordinary share is 26s. against 26s. 6d. 
last year. 

As indicated in the merger document your Directors 
expect to be able to recommend dividends totalling 15i per 
cent, for the year ending 30th September, 1971, on the 
ordinary capital of the merged company. 

Now that we have had a change of government it . is 
hoped that there will be some revision of legislation in 
order to mitigate the effect on investment trust companies 
of the present regulations regarding Capital Gems Tax, vie 
25 per cent. Surrender Rule and the Restraint $n Overseas 
Investments. 

The Report end Accounts, were adopted. 


INTERNATIONAL 




1970 

1969 

Capital and Reserves 

£8,852,054 

£7,770,423 

Group Profit boforo Taxation 

1,073,466 

1.674,647 

Taxation 

405,707 

723,270 

Dividends (gross) 

512,250 

488,500 

Net Current Assets 

3,589,592 

4,391,299 


The offer by J. Gliksten & Son Ltd. to acquire the issued 
share capita/ of Horsley Smith & Jewson Ltd. was 
declared unconditional in May 1970 . No part of the 
profits of that Company have been included in the above 
figures. Subsequent to the acquisition , the Group's 
name was changed to "International Timber Corpora¬ 
tion Limited". 

The merger has resulted in a much wider spread of 
trading which gives a more stable profit platform and 
permits a better service to customers. The Group now 
has an unrivalled situation as far as points of importa¬ 
tion, distribution and manufacture are concerned and 
now prospects for the future are of the highest order. 


The Economist employs an expert corps of 
foreign affairs writers, in London and abroad, 
but some stories produced by the paper s 
foreign department cannot be published in 
The Economist itself Instead, they appear in a 
separate, confidential bulletin published each 
week and called Foreign Report 
Such stories are of two kinds. There is the 
information that reaches The Economist on a 
confidential basis, and therefore can be passed 
on only to readers willing to respect the 
confidential nature of Foreign Report. And 
there is the article that focuses attention on an 
apparently minor, but pivotal, event that could 
lead to major changes. In this kind of forecast 
Foreign Report has a record of often being 
startlingly right 

The annual subscription rate (48 issues) varies 
between Britain f 1 3.0 0 and Australasia El 6.2 0 
The Foreign Report binder (10J ' x 63’ ), 
covered in black leather cloth with a reinforced 
spine embossed in gold and red, costs £1.0.0 
(US $2.50) including postage. 


Please write for full details to:, 
The Publications Department 
Tf*eEconomist - 

H St Jem**'* Street J 
London SW1 
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Deputy-Director 
HEALTH ECONOMICS 

The Office of Health Economics wishes to appoint a Deputy 
to the Director, to share with him responsibility for the 
continuing programme of OHE research and publications. 
The Office is supported financially by the pharmaceutical 
manufacturers. It undertakes economic research on medical 
care and other health related problems, including those of 
the pharmaceutical industry. The results of this research are 
published in a series of occasional papers. These have made 
a significant contribution to the formulation of recent health 
policy in Britain. 

OHE is a very small organisation. The appointment there¬ 
fore involves direct participation in the research being 
undertaken and in much of the writing. 

Applicants should be aged about 30 and should have a 
good degree in economics or statistics; an ability to write 
clearly and interestingly; experience in economic research; 
an imaginative and orderly mind; and an enthusiasm for 
regular hard work. The post would provide an excellent 
opportunity for either an industrial or academic economist 
wishing to gain wider experience outside his previous 
sphere. Economic journalism or work in a similar research 
organisation would also be an appropriate background. 
Write, giving brief particulars of previous career, to The 
Director, Office of Health Economics, 162 Regent Street, 
London, W1R 6DD. 


University of Nairobi—Kenya 

Applications are invited for (a) SENIOR LECTURESHIP or (b) LECTURE¬ 
SHIP IN ECONOMICS. Applicants should have a higher degree and 
preferably a PhD for those applying for the Senior Lectureship. Lecturing 
and research experience in a University Department would be desirable. 
The appointee will be expected to engage in and direct research for which 
there are excellent opportunities Salary scale : (a) £K1,950— £K2,615 p.a 
(b) £Kl,350-£K2,230 p.a. (£K1 — £1 3s 4d aterling). Salary supplemented 
In range £612-£900 p a. (sterling) and education allowances and childrens' 
holiday visit passages payable in appropriate case by British Government. 
FSSU ; Family passages ; biennial overseas leave. Detailed applications 
(six copies) naming three referees by January 4, 1971 to Inter-unl veraity 
Council. 90-91 Tottenham Court Road, London, W1P ODT, from whom 
particulars are available 


ASHRIDGE MANAGEMENT COLLEGE 

Management Research 

Applications are invited to join a multidisciplinary 
research group conducting studies into a number of 
management and organisational issues. The research pro¬ 
gramme, which is supported by grants from the Social 
Science Research Council and the Foundation for Manage¬ 
ment Education involves field investigations in a wide range 
of industrial organisations. 

Two positions will be of interest to graduates in 
behavioural sciences ; an economist/statistician, preferably 
with knowledge of computing and/or accounts, is required 
for the third vacancy. 

The Research Department consists of 12 professional 
staff, with technical and secretarial support, and offers 
both short- and long-term career opportunities. Encourage*^ 
ment is given to staff to read for higher degrees and 
to assist in the teaching activities of the College. Full data 
processing facilities are available. Starting salaries are 
offered in the ranges £i, 500-£2,250 for assistant research 
officers and £2,250-£3,250 for research officers. Applica¬ 
tion forms are available from : 

Bernard Barry, 

Director of Research, 

Ashridge Management College, 

Berkhamsted, 

Hertfordshire. 




PURCHASING RESEARCHER 

Bvnper, Jtnton A Ntaho-I*on Ltd. have a first .ctaai dwalepment Job for a 
graduate, probably In Economic*, who Had two or t n ora years commercial/ 
Induetriol mparlanca In economic analysis or mark at I mg research. 

The Company markets paint end chemicals world wide and the job entails 
market studies on commodity materials to develop pnioe forecasting and 
purchasing programmes. Computer facllitlss are available. 

Future career proapeeta in marketing and general management. Stenting salary 
around £1,750 ; four weeks annual holiday ; pension echame ; canteen, etc. 
Based In London, E15—convenient to Central Line tube. 

•Write or phone Frank Tyson, iBerger, Jenson >& ‘Nicholson Ltd., Berger 
House, Berkeley Square. London, WI. Tel: 01-629 9171. 


For further announcements 
see pages, 5, 108 to 110 


' A 

Financial 

Management 

U.K. and Europe 


Our client is the European associate of a leading U.S. 
manufacturing and marketing company. Founded in 
the U.K. about 4 years ago. sales have increased sig¬ 
nificantly in the last 18 months and these senior 
appointments have been created to contribute to plans 
for further growth. 

Financial Controller 

About £4000 + car 

Reporting to the Managing Director, the initial tasks 
will be to design and establish effective accounting and 
management information systems. This will entail 
quantifying financial and cost objectives following a 
thorough conceptual appraisal of the current European 
operations. The requirement is for a qualified accoun¬ 
tant, aged about 35 , with management experience in a 
fast moving industry. He will probably have occupied 
his present position for at least a year and now be 
earning not less than £3500 p.a. Reference 760 . 

Accounting Services 
Manager 

About £3000 

The primary responsibility will be to provide the 
Financial Controller, to whom he will report, with full 
technical support. Following a detailed evaluation of 
the accounting function, his role will include initiating 
new systems and procedures with a line management 
responsibility for about 12 staff. He will be about 30 , 
a qualified accountant (probably ACWA) with broad, 
soundly based industrial experience which has incor¬ 
porated staff control. Reference 770 . 


These positions are at the Company^ Headquarters in 
N. W. England and will call for some Continental travel. 


Please write, in confidence, to Peter Barnett, quoting 
the appropriate reference number. 



McLintock Mann & Whinney Murray, 
Management Consultant s, 

95 Southwark Street , London S.EJ . 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Ckartarfcwm 

Required September 1971 Tnuater to ta*Qb DOONOAfiDOS with Economic 
and Canwt^uttonafl History to aJfl levels, IncOudlnig Sdholarehip. Aiooom- 
mod&tton avnUtable. Apply in writing with full peneooaa particulars to : 
Headmaster, Charterhouse, Godsbnlnf, Sumy. 


University of Ttie University of 

Stirling Manchester 


Lectureship in 
Accountancy 

Applications are invited tor 
the above post, preferably 
from professionally qualified 
accountants with a special 
interest in Management 
Accountancy. The post will be 
tenable from August 1, 19,1. 

Salary on scale £1,356-£3,105 
(F88U membership) with Initial 
placing dependent upon quali¬ 
fications and experience. 

Further particulars from the 
Deputy Secretary (Econ), Uni¬ 
versity of Stirling, Stirling, to 
whom applications should be 
sent by January 31, 1971. 


BBC requires ECONOMICS 
CORRESPONDENT. To report on 
economic affairs In Britain and on 
the international scene for Radio 
and Television. This Involves frequent 
appearances before the microphone 
and the television cameras in news 
bulletins, as well as in programmes 
of analysis and interpretation. 
Applicants must possess proven 
knowledge ol economic and financial 
affairs, a keen news sense, wide 
experience in Journalism, mature 
judgment, and ability to meet rapidly 
the demands involved In coverage 
of a broad and complex subject. 
Broadcasting experience, particularly 
in television studio and film reporting, 
would be an advantage. Applicants 
will oe required to take voice and 
screen tests Based at Broadcasting 
House, London. 8alary £3,632 p.a. 

(may be higher if qualifications 
exceptional) x £184 to £4,920 max. 
p.a Write for applioation form 
(enclosing addressed foolscap envelope 
and quoting reference 70.0.1504 Ec.) 
to Appointments Department, BBC, 
London, W1A 1AA by December 18th. 


University of 
Strathclyde 

DEPARTMENT OF 
ECONOMICS 

Lectureship in Economics 


Applications are Invited for a 
new post being established In 
injunction with the Inter- 
Unlverslty Council for Higher 
Education Overseas of 

Lecturer in Eoonottlca. Specia¬ 
lisation in development 
economics is required, and 
candidates should, If neoss- 
sary, be prepared to spend an 
agreed part of their time 
overseas. The appointment Is 
for a five-year period. Salary 
In the UK would be at 
» „ point on the scale 

£1,356 x £12613,105 per 

annum with FB8U depend¬ 
ing on qualifications and 
experience, Salary and 

allowances during service 

overseas would be determined 
according to circumstances, 
but would normally be higher 
than in Glasgow. 


Application forms and 
further particulars (quoting 
?J /7 °)_«4y be obtained from 
University of 
Strathclyde, Geom 1 Street 

,sSpS 

“of later than December?!, 


University Lecturer in 
Government 

Applications invited for this 
post from candidates with a 
general knowledge of com¬ 
munist governments and 
parties. Knowledge of Euro¬ 
pean languages an additional 
advantage. Balary range p.a.: 
£1,366-—£3,105. F88U. Partic¬ 

ulars and application forms 
(returnable by December 31st) 
from the Registrar, The 
University, Manchester, Ml 3 
9PL. Quote reference 246/70/E. 


University of 
Birmingham 

Centre for Russian and 
East European Studies 

Applications invited for RE¬ 
SEARCH FELLOWSHIP OR 
LECTURESHIP IN THE 
APPLICATION OF STATIS¬ 
TICAL OR MATHEMATICAL 
METHODS IN SOVIET 
SOCIETY 

Appointment to date from 
October 1, 1971, or an agreed 
later date. 

Applications will be con¬ 
sidered from candidates who 
have graduate or professional 
qualifications and experience in 
operational research, manage¬ 
ment accounting, electronic 
control systems, cybernetics, 
computer simulation or in rele¬ 
vant branches of mathematics 
and statistics. The person 
appointed may alternatively 
be a social scientist with some 
relevant research experience, 
who is Interested In and 
prepared to acquire further 
qualifications in the use of 
statistical or mathematical 
methods. 

The person appointed must 
have or be prepared to acquire 
a knowledge of the Russian 
language. 


. salary scales : Lecturer. 

£1,366—£3,105 ; Research Fellow, 
£1,366—£1,806. F88U. 

. further particulars from the 
Assistant Registrar (R.S.) Uni¬ 
versity of Birmingham, P O. 
Box 303, Birmingham, BIB 2TT, 
to whom appHcaubni (six 
copies), including names of 
three referees, should be 
submitted by January 16, 1071. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
RATES 

Appointments, Bud ness 

Notices, etc., las per line. 
Displayed, £9 IBs Od per 
single column inch. 

Education, Courses, property, 
Hotels, Travel, etc., 10s per 
Baa. bieplay, £8 6a 0d per 
■ta^le column inch. 

Phone : 01-930 6199. Ext. 309. 


University of 
Birmingham 

FACULTY OF COMMERCE 
AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 

Choir of Econometrics 
and Social Statistics 

Applications are invited for 
the Chair and Headship of the 
Department of Econometrics 
and Social Statistics. Appoint¬ 
ment to date from October 1. 
1971. 

Salary in professorial range. 
FSSU. 

Further particulars from the 
Registrar. University of Birm¬ 
ingham, P.O. Box 363, 
Birmingham. B15 2TT, to 
whom applications (12 copies: 
one from overseas applicants) 
naming three referees should 
be sent by January 25, 1971. 


For further 
announcements 
see pages 5,108 and 109 


University College 
London 

Centre for Urban Studies 

Applications are invited for an 
a ppoint ment as SE NIOR 
lJBCTURER OR LECTURER in 
connection with the one- 
year postgraduate course on 
URBANISATION IN DEVEL¬ 
OPING COUNTRIES, attended 
primarily by senior students 
from Asia, Africa and Latin 
America 

Degree in one of the social 
sciences, sociology, economics, 
social statistics or demo¬ 
graphy, required; alio preferably 
experience of teaching or 
research in one or more 
developing countries, and 
relevant publications. Initial 
■alary on Lecturer to Senior 
Lecturer’s scale £1.366—£3,108 
or £3.020—£4,000 (or, excep¬ 
tionally, above), depending on 
qualifications and experience. 
£100 London Allowance. P88U. 

Appointment to begin prefer¬ 
ably In April 1971. 

Applications by January 5th 
to: Secretary, University 

College London, Oower Street, 
WC1E 6BT, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained 


EDUCATION & COURSES 


London Graduate School of Businesa Studies 

Working with Managomot Models 

(January IMS. 1971) 

A one-week residential course on the use of computer-based 
planning methods which have been developed at the school. 

Details from : 

Miss Dianns Wray. 

London Business School, 

Sussex Place, Regent** Park, 

London, NW1 4SA. 



Read for a 
Degree at Home 

Postal tuition for London University 
External degrees and Diplomas 
GOB “ O ” and “ A ” (all Boards) 
Teachers’ and other professional 
exams, Business Studies and '* Gate¬ 
way” courses for the Open Uni vanity 
individually planned programmes : 
guidance by graduate tutors : moderate 
fees—Instalments. FREE Prospectus 
from W. M. M. MUUgan, MBS. MA. 
Principal, Dept. CA2. 

Wolsey Hall, 

oxford, o» am. 


Home Study Tuition 
BSc (Econ) LL.B. 

and other external degrees of the 
University of London. Speotally 
prepared courses for the Federation 
of Stock Exch an gee, for AooouaMhcy, 

Also many thoroughly useful (non- 
exam) courses in Business Subjects. 

Write today tat details or edvtoe. 
stating subjects in which interested 

to : 


Metropolitan College 

(Dept. 092), St. Albani, or 
oall at 30 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, EC4. Tel. 01-249 <174. 


(Founded 1910.) 


FINANCIAL 
NOTICE ; 


PROSPECTUS 

Sydney financial correspondent can 
supply full ddballe of every new prw- 

)J5rtCi«r cfo' 7 VmRS. 7S2P 

London. IC 4 Y INI. 


BUSINESS 
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Is the source of energy you 
use to power your plant the right 
one for now—and the future? 


C AN YOU RELY on it completely - day in day out? 
Do the demands others make on the source affect 
your supplies? Are you confident yours is the most 
economical method? 

' Let's think about the aspects of your power. Shell-Mex 
and B.P. have spent many years developing the use and 
application of fuel oils for Industry. The range of oil fuels 
to meet new oil-firing techniques has more than kept pace 
with industrial and technological advances. We offer you 
the energy of tomorrow right now. Today! 

I he use of oil fuels ensures your plant will continue to run 
at peak efficiency come rain or shine. Abundant supplies 


are always available from one of our country wide terminals 
or depots, for delivery direct into > our ow n storage facilities. 
You have the security of future supplies of consistent qualm 
plus the knowledge that the vast resources of Shell-Met 
and B.P. arc at your service constantly. 

What is just as important is for vou to know' about the 
economic aspect. For this reason we offer a complete! 
advisory service with highlv qualified staff to discuss you: 
particular needs. There is no obligation in using 
service except, possibly, to your shareholders! 

A few minutes of your time now could cause a lot o; 
pleasant changes in the next few years. 


Our part! Your part! 





Write to: Industrial Markets Division 

Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd 

P.O. Box 148 Shell-Mex House Strand London WC 2 R ODX 


, Or telephone Birmingham ; R A Blake 021-455 9898 
/ •* London* H Wilkinson 01-589 4511 

Shell a&l BP Scotland Ltd A Moore 041-248 2592 


Bristol; ARW Green Bristol 294211 Leeds; G Lees Leeds 33133 

Manchester: D J Marshall 061-273 3312 Glasgow: (Scotland and Northern Ireland) 
DubBnt (Republic of Ireland) Irish Shell and BP Ltd F G McArdle Dublin 772921 
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SILVER SPOT PRICES 

APMUMAV 1170-Ow ooftMMMd boar M view 
W9 tfw ^09 
PHr mUqIbMm of poo /dry proopoefi for MM 
Street Mfe oro p r epmed to provfdo Mo foop 

ItoOIMMNfctftNSOf 

O *Mt 1117-continue view major trend up 
-another major buying opportunity, 
ip May 1M- expect major top around 2.60 
September '68 N.Y. future followed by major price 
decline. 

Q Ian. Ml— expect substantially lower prices. 

o Jane MB-expect price recovery last days of 
June and early part of July. Buy. After some hesitation 
-renewed price recovery by around September. 

This may continue until November. 

© Oet IM no sustained advance over 1.90—2.00. 

For over a quarter of a century, this is how 
our basic research has enabled us to anticipate 
well in advance a major reversal in the price 
trend. It is indicative of the commodity work 
performed by us for many large corporations 
in industrial and agricultural commodities. 
Your inquiry on your corporation letterhead 
is requested addressed to: 

S7th Year World VMa Sarvtoa 

J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

Subsidiary of Industrial Commodity Carp. 

122 last 42nd St. f Now York, N.Y. 10017 

C*!«> ECMOttAM ftfcpfcMii tlf497*lMS 


A bank 
that combines 
youthful energy 

with sound business management 
and friendly, -efficient service 
*' is aygod bunk to 
do business with. 

Don’t yguagree? 





Maybe that’s why 

we can’t stop growing. 

(Who wants to?) 


We need your help. By "we" I mean the Methodist Homes for 
the Aged, an organisation which in its twenty-six homes in 
various parts of the country cares magnificently for over 800 
members of what can so easily be the forgotten generation. 
And the current waiting list has well over 1,000 names on it. 
Running a home for the aged is a good and worthwhile thing 
to do. But the great thing about Methodist Homes for the 
Aged is that they do it superbly. 

With two new homes being completed during the year and two 
more planned for next year, we need your gift not only to keep 
up the programme we already have but also in order to do more. 
As I said at the beginning: Help!— please. 

DAVID FROST appeals for the 


SAITAMA BANK 

Head Office: TaJcaiago, Ur*we, Seitame, Japan 
Tokyo Office & FOREIGN DEPARTMENT: 
Kyobaahi, Omo-ka, Tokyo (Cable-SAIGINTOKYO, 
Tele*-TK2811, TK6I76) 

Other Branch Officee: 130 in major cities in Japan. 
New York Representative Office: 20 Exchange 
Place, New York, N.Y. 10005, U.S.A. 


Methodist Homes 
for the Aged 

General Sacretary: Rav. R. J. Connell, BA.. BO 
1 Central Buildings, Westminster, London 8W1 
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for Art bf olWfiQ a ti«i HsiHVMisM 

«HMN««aM *M0 M W M rw MH flNt fwnUur,. Wrfott 
2tt*. 10«., £35100 

AvailaM* In Mack or Up W4i. Aapray 6 Co Ltd, 

116/1 » Naw Bond It, U «4 m Wt Y OAR 01-463 6767 £"wrt'7rom Bond 


ASPREY IN THE CITY 

Th» City man will find a deae-at-ban^ 

vsj^rsjRga a*-, 

comprehenttvt @tpclj^%4riLpfci« jfciw 




Nobody 
wants to be 
left out at 
Christmas 


Christmas is a terrible time tor showing up the “haves” 
and the “have nots” If vou are very young and you haven’t 
a mother or father or secure home or indeed any dose 
family, you long to have someone who cares 
The children who live in the Shaftesbury Homes and 
“Arethusa” have us We see to their physical and spiritual 
welfare, we give them the affection they miss, and we build 
them into happy uncomplicated adults, confident m them¬ 
selves and the future But it is nothing like enough we 
MUST have your support 

Please show you care about children in need 
by sending a generous donation » atm ~ f.oj * 

the O ema r ml S ecretar y , Lt. Co mma n d er A . D. E ngl an d , j?JV., who will gladfy 
acknowle dg e ymnr gift. 


St ufttri wi l l B iei aw Hw tlM Ma 

Pa If ■ n H M T h • Qmm 

229* Shaftesbury Avenue, London,WQ2 


T»t 01- 836 38 5 j 


Business in 
Eas t Africa? 

SuperVC10 

Nine flights a week from 
London Airport-Heathrow. 
to East Africa. 

Consult your Travel Agent or 

EAST AFRICAN 

International Airline of Africa 

29 New Bond Street, W1.Tel . 01 193.9973. 


L 


FtosJotared as a Newspaper Authorised as Second Claw Mail Post Office Dept Ottawa. Composed by Electrical Press Ltd (Web-Offset Division). Walthamstow 
ontfon and painted in England by Hazells Offset Ltd, Slough Cow and colour seotton Uthographed by Si Oiemeota Posh A Crow Ltd, London Published 
1w men—mnis* Nmmnnimr Ltd 2R at James's Street London SWl TekphoiM 01-930 5105 Postage on this issue UK 8d , Overseas 6d 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


99* 7 m 96 

92’*u 85*4 

99 96'* 

85' T » 77 

73'. 65'. 

99 91'. 

82 7 . 74 

52'. 44 H 

74>u 66*. 

98». 40'. 

82*. 70*. 


Exchequer 6*4% 
British Electric 3% 
Funding 4% 

Swings Bonds 3% 
British Electric 3'.% 
Treasury 8’.% 
Fundlni_6'.% 

British Transport 3% 
Funding 6% 

British Gas 3% 
Treasury 6*4% 
Treasury 5'.% 

War Loan 3'.% 
Consols 2'.% 



Price. 

Dec. 

2. 

1970 

Price, 

r 

1970 

Net red. 
yield, 
bee. 9. 
I970§ 

£ a. d. 

Gross red 
yield, 
bee. 9. 
1970 
£ s. d. 

1971 

99“*. 

99**14 

3 

19 

10 


19 

6 

1968-73 

92'* 

92*. 

5 

3 

2 


12 

4 f 

1960-90 

97*. 

97*. 

3 

2 

6 


18 

3 

1965-75 

84*h 

84”.. 

5 

9 

2 


19 

61 

1976-79 

70’. 

70*. 

6 

9 

0 


6 

0 1 

1980-82 

96*4 

92*.* 

5 

14 

10 


9 

6 1 

1985-87 

76 

76 

6 

2 

4 


10 

1 f 

1978-88 

46*4* 

47* 

7 

0 

3 


I 

6 f 

1993 

67H 

67'. 

6 

4 

0 


14 

6 

1990-95 

41*4 

4l'4 

6 

12 

9 


0 

10 1 

1995-98 

71*4 

72*4 

5 

19 

9 


15 

01 

2008-12 

58*4 

59 

5 

17 

0 


13 

8 f 

after 1952 

35*. 

35»u 

5 

12 

7 


16 

Of 


25H* 

25'.* 

5 

12 

4 


14 

9 f 


Prices, 1970 

High Low 

Ordinary 

stocks 

Price, 

Dec. 9. 
1970 

Change 

on 

week 

Yield 

Dec. 

9 

265'i 

215 

Banks A othar financial 
Algemene Bk. FI.238 3 

2 2 

7 1 

59 

48 7 

Amsterdam-Rot. 

FI.SI 9 

0-9 

6 1 

67/3 

40/- 

Aust. A N.Z. Bk. 

51/-* 

1 1/- 

3-9 


2595 

B. de Soc. Gen. 

Fr.B.2905 

4 5 

m 

48*4 

B. of America 

$60*. 

+ !’• 

3 0 

96/3 

67/6 

B. of Ireland 

69/-* 

-1/- 

4-1 

191/3 

124/- 

B. of Montreal 

157/- 

-7/- 

4-0 

105 

98'4 

B. Nac. de Mexico 

P.lOl'i 



92/3 

53/3 

B. of N.S. Wales 

58/- 

FI/- 

3 2 

78/- 

58/3 

B. of Scotland 

69/- 

5 5 

2400 

2100 

B. Bruxelles 

Fr.B.2330 

15 

0 5 

294 9 

221 

B. de Paris P.B. 

Fr.239-9 

| 1-9 

4-0 

82/9 

53/6 

Barclays 

62/9 

—6d 

4-8 

68/- 

43/- 

Barclays DCO 

53/- 

+ 1/- 

5 1 

57/3 

35/9 

BOLSA 

40/6 

-1 /- 

4 8 

240/- 

152/- 

Can. Imp. Com. 

210/- 

-7/- 

2 6 

15/7*. 

10/- 

Charterhouse Grp. 

10/10'. 


7-1 

54*. 

37'. 

Chase Manhattan 

$48*4 

-1 '» 

3-7 

67'. 

45'. 

Chemical Bk. N.Y. 

$61 

1 2 


345 

179 

Commerzbank 

D.207 

6 

4-1 

18/ 

155-3 

Credit Conidal. 

Fr.155 

-6'. 

2-6 

539 

442 

Credit Fonder 

Fr.53S 


3 6 

3560 

2550 

Credit Suisse 

Fr.S.2870 

-10 

2 7 

251 

233 

Creditanstalt 

%250 

Fl 

4 0 

426 

246 

Deutsche Bank 

D.287 

7 

3 1 

327 

186 

Dresdner Bank 

D.2I8 

-5'. 

4 2 

74*. 

56 

First Nat. City 


+ T « 

3-2 

52/- 

33/6 

Hambros 

43 /- 

f 6d 

3-3 

27/6 

15/9 

Hill, Samuel 

17/9* 

6d 

4-2 

13-95 

1-1 

IOS Ltd 

$1-1 

0 02 


39 3 

4 

IOS Mgnt. 

Hongk'g. A Sh. . 

$4'. 

1 '4 


£I0*h 

£7 

£10*1. 

I’l* 

3-4 

95/- 

50/- 

Kcyser Ullrnann 

57/6 

1 1/3 

4 8 

41/- 

24/6 

Klelnwort Ben. 

34/6 

i 1/6 

3 5 

6090 

5470 

Kredietbank 

fr.S.5590 

+20 

3-0 

337 

220 

Kundenkredlt 

D.253 


4-0 

1800 

1492 

Lambert L'lnd. 

Fr.B.I625 

5 

4 6 

67/6 

51/3 

Lloyds 

61/9 

-1/6 

4 1 

70'. 

52 

Manuf’s Hanover T’st. $66'. 

1 


91,400 

67,800 

Mediobanca 

L.74,500 

2910 

f‘3 

3I/ 3 

22/3 

Mercantile Cred. 

28/6 

1 9d 

4-3 

»/» 

18/9 

Mercury Secs. 

24/6 

1 h 

2-4 

70/9 

19/7'. 

47/6 

Midland 

57/3 

+ 1/6 

5-3 

8/9 

Minster Asset. 

12/4*. 

-Pul 

5-7 

iit 

at 

Montagu Trust 

24/- 

-3d 

2-7 

70»* 

«/- 

Morgan J.P. 

$63 7 . 

-3'. 

... 

48/6 

Nat. A Grlndlays 

52/6 

+3d 

5-5 

2 90 

i 08 

Nat. Austra. 

$A2-63 

+0-05 

4 2 

'8/7*. 

13/- 

Nat. Com. Grp. 

17/7'. 

5 1 

79/6 

51/3 

Nat. West. 

62/3 

-3d 

4 7 

160 

I32'a 

Norsk. Credltbk. 

%I42 

1 

6-3 

?«/- 

175/6 

Royal Canada 

244/- 

1*/- 

2-9 


60/- 

Schraders 

87/- 

2-0 

61/3 

28/- 

Slater Walker Sec, 

33/4*. 

-1/3 

4-5 

>3.400 

12,525 

Sodete General 

Fr.B. 13,500 F ISO 

4-4 

47/6 

31/6 

Standard A Chart. 

39/- 

-6d 

5-8 

415 

290 

Suez 

Fr.312 

+2 

3-5 

3280 

2475 

Swiss Bank 

Fr.S.2810 

5 

2-8 

4575 

3050 

Union Bank 

Fr.S.3680 

+60 

2-7 


41/6 

Union Discount 

61/- 

+3/6 

4-9 

31/- 

19/9 

Utd. Dorn, Tst. 

29/- 

+ 1/- 

3-8 

570 

350 

insurance 

Allianz Verslch. 

D.J63 

-6 

2 5 

96,050 

59,400 

Ass. Generali 

L. 60280 

-2240 

0-9 

66/3 

50/3 

Comm. Union 

60/3 

4-*d 

50 

57/6 

46/- 

Eig l<§ Iter 

54/6* 

-6d 

4-0 

54/3 

34/6 

Equft. A Lew Ufa 

46/- 

-1/- 

2-9 

24/3 

15- 

Gen. Accident 

22/3 

4-5 

37/3 

51/- 

H2-2 

g If 

Gdn. Royal Exch. 

34/6 

-6d 

4-3 

34/- 

Legal A General 

44/9 


3 9 

678 

Nat. Nedrlandn. 

FI.69 4 

-0-9 

2-8 

52/- 

38/3 

JS/9 

Pearl 

44/- 

+ •/- 

4-2 

243 

Phoenix 

35/9 

+ 1/- 

4-2 

$ 

» 

300 

33/9 

6100 

21/6 

Prudential 

27/9 

-6d 

3-7 

38/3 

Royal 

51/- 

-1 h 

4-4 

Si 3 

Sun Alliance 

58/- 

+ ]/- 

5-2 

105 

Talsho Mar. A F. 

Y.I45 

47 

3»B 

203 

Toklo Marina 

Y.29I 

+A 

1*9 

10/6 

aim 

Vehicle A Gen. 

10/3 

-9d 


Zurich Ini. 

Fr.S.4100 

-425 

3> 


International dollar bonds 


Aeroport de Paris 9% 

City of Quebec 9% 

CNA 9% 

Copenhagen Telephone 9% 
Courtaulds 9% 

Hill Samuel Cum Warrants 7% 

Hill Samuel Ex Warrants 7% 
Ireland 9% 

ISE 9% 

Marriott 9*4% 

Occidental 9'.% 

Queensland 9% 

Trust Houses Cum Warrants 7*4% 
Trust Houses Ex Warrants 7*4% 
United Merchants 9% 


Price, Cha 

Dec. 9. on 

1970 wee 


Last week's 
prices 


This week's Gross 

prices running 

ir 


Breweries, etc. 

Allied Breweries 18/3 

Bass, Charrlngton IB/10'i 

Bols N.V. FI. 128 | 

Courage, B. & S. 18/4'a I 

Distillers 24/3 

Dlatlll. Seagrams |50 

Dortmund Union D.374 

Guinness 30/9 H- 

Helneken FI.202 9 \- 

IDV 12/- + 

Kirin Breweries Y.I79 

Nat. Distillers IIS'. \ 

Scottish & Newc: 60/- 

Sth. African Br. 13/10'. 

Truman, Hanbry. 36/- 

Watney, Mann 18/10'. 

Whitbread A' 10/7'. r 

Building A building meteriels 
Assoc. Portland 43/6 

BPB Industries 22/7'. \ 

Clments Lafarge Fr. 234 + 

Cimenterlcs Brlq. Fr.B.I745 

R. Costaln 28/3 -! 

Eng. China Clays 21/1'. 

Int. Paint Co 30/3 

Italcementl L.21,150 

J. Lalng 'A' 25/6* 

London Brick 9/6 I 

Marley 8/4'. | 

Redland 10/6 | 

Rugby Portland 22/6 I 

Tarmac Derby 27/6 

Taylor Woodrow 31/3 

Venesta 5/- l 

G. Wlmpey 29/6 

Catering, hotels, etc. 

ATV 'A' 25/9 -| 

Butlln's 3/1 

CBS S28’. 

Granada 'A' 43/6 

Grand Metrop. 27/9 + 

Lyons 'A' 77/9* 

Trust Houses-Forte 28/1*. 


Chemicals 

AKZO 

ANIC 

Albright A W. 
Amer. Cyanamld. 
Badlsche Anllln 
Bayer 

CIBA-GEIGY 

Dow 

Dupbnt 

Flsons 

General Aniline 
Hoechst 
Hoffmn Genuss 
ICI 

Laporte Inds. 
Monsanto 
Montecatlnl-Edls. 
Norsk Hydro. 
Pfizer 

Rhone Poulenc 
Solvay 'A' 

St. Gobaln 
Takeda Chemical 

Coal A steel 
Arbed 
Bethlehem 
Broken Hill Pty. 
Denaln Ingwy. 
Flnslder 
Fried. Krupp 

Granges berg 


FI.70 4 1 0-3 

L.967 7 

3/10'. 3*.d 

833 +1*. 

D.I33 f4 

D.I28'. +7'. 

Fr.S.2,170 -75 
868*4 +2’. 

II25H +H 
42/- 4 3d 

81 1*4 | •» 

D.I7I *. 

Fr.S.163000 -1500 
44/9 - Pad 

25/-* -3d 

$34*4 F l T . 

L. 847 29's 

Kr.450 -27'. 

835's 4 "• 

Fr.22l 2 H 4*2 
Fr.B.2»95 -30 
Fr.l50*« 

Y.267 +4 


Fr.B.4225 +55 
*21 . F'e 

SA. 1 I 10 -o-ao 
Fr.|44 * +7-4 

L5W. -25*. 
D.lfcl -0-9 
£16 



I9B5 

102-3 

l02*4-3’4 


8-71 


1982 

102-3 

102-3 


8 73 


1975 

102-3 

102*4-3*4 


8 67 


1965 

99-100 

100-1 


8-91 


1982 

99'.-100*. 

101-2 


8 82 


1982 

95'.-6’. 

9S'.-6'. 


7 25 


1981 

83'4-4*4 

84'*-5«« 


8 18 


1985 

99-100 

99'i-l00'. 

8 95 


1985 

I02V3’* 

102-3 


8 73 


1975 

I02V3'. 

l02'4-3'4 


8-95 


1982 

96'.-7’. 

96V7*. 


9 48 


1982 

100*4-1*4 

IOOVP 4 


8 88 


1985 

94'a-5’. 

94V5'. 


8 II 


1985 

84*4-5*. 

B4VS*. 


9 03 


1982 

98-9 

98-9 


9-09 

Prices. 1970 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 



stock* 

Dec. 9. 

on 

Dec. 

High 

Low 


1970 

week 

9 

91 

60'. 

Hoesch 

D6P* 

1 

8 1 

108 7 

70'. 

Hoogoven 

FI.70'. 

3 

5 7 

180 7 

138 

Mannesmann 

D.I40'. 

'. 

7 8 

142*. 

84 

Rhelnstahl 

D.85 

3 7 

7 0 

109'. 

73-1 

Thyssen Huette 

D.7S*. 


7 9 

131 

180-3 

Ugine Kuhlman 

Fr.lSf 

* 7 2 

4 6 

8/P. 

%:• 

Union Steel S.A. 

6/3 


6 4 

39 

U.S. Steel 

$30 

■: *4 

8 0 

IBP. 

I0P. 

Uslnor 

Fr. 113 8 

16 7 

6 0 



Electrical A radio 




235 

161 

A.E.G. 

D.I65 

4'. 

4 8 

204 

158 

ASEA 

Kr.175 

F3 

5 7 

53*. 

40*. 

Am. Tel. A Tel. 

$47'. 

1 '• 

5 5 

27/P. 

20/3 

S.I.C.C. 

23/9 

•- 4'. 

5 5 

2135 

1370 

Brown Boverl 'A* 

Fr.S.I370 

40 

3 6 

483’. 

408-8 

C.G.E. 

Fr.422-3 

1 1 

3 3 

15/- 

9/7'. 

ChloMde Electric 

11/9 

- Pad 

6 8 

57*. 

25*4 

Comsat 

$49*4 

I'a 


77/- 

47/- 

Decca 

50/6 


3 7 

55/6 

33/6 

E.M.I. 

33/6 

9d 

5 2 

177 

104 

Electrolux ‘B' 

Kr.l 14 

-J 4 

6 1 

257 

196 

L.M. Erlccson 'B' 

Kr.233 

F6 

2 4 

88*. 

60'. 

Gen. Electric 

$87*. 

1*4 

3 0 

27/10'. 

33*4 

17/10'. 

GEC 

21/3 

7'.d 

3 4 

20*4 

Gen. Tel. A Elec. 

$28*4 

1*. 

5 3 

152 

98 

Hitachi 

Y.98 


6 1 

57/- 

45/- 

Hoover 'A' 

51/- 

6d 

4 4 

38P. 

223 

I.B.M. 

$316*4 

1 2*4 

1 5 

62/3 

36/- 

Int. Computers 

37/3 

2/9 

6 0 

60 

31*4 

Int. Tel. A Tel. 

$48*4 

1 P- 

2 4 

132’. 

79'. 

Machines Bull 

Fr.85'. 

0-1 


827 

329 

Matsushita 

Y.329 

27 

30 

207/6 

140/- 

Philips Lmp. Wks. 

143/9 

3/9 

3 1 

44/10'. 

27/7'. 

Plessey 

28/- 

7'»d 

3 6 

34'. 

18*. 

RCA 

$26 7 . 

1 2*. 

3 7 

19/- 

13/- 

Redlffuslon 

13/6 

3d 

6 2 

48/6 

30/6 

Reyrolle Parsons 

34/9 


8 6 

259'. 

178 

Siemens 

D.I88*. 

7 3 

4 2 

4000 

2000 

Sony 

Y.2I45 

187 

0 7 

39'. 

19 

Sperry Rand 

$24*4 

l '• 

2 1 

182*. 

125 

Thomson-Houst. 

Fr. 128 

. 3 

3 1 

66/6 

40/6 

Thorn Electrical 

52/- 

1/9 

2 1 

48 

32*4 

Western Union 

$39'. 

3 6 

68'« 

53 T » 

Westinhse. El. 

Engineering 

Acrow ’A' 

$68 

1 1*. 

2 6 

37/6 

231- 

28/3 

6d 

3 2 

207 

138 

Atlas Copco 

Kr.179 

-i 2 

2 8 

14/10'. 

10/- 

B.S.A. 

12/P. 

- 4'*d 

4 1 

46/9 

36/6 

Babck. A Wilcox 

44/3 

h3d 

4 5 

54/6 

16/Pi 

29/- 

John Brown 

30/- 

6d 

7 8 

10/1 O'. 

Cohen 600 

15/0*4 

1 6*4d 

5 5 

14/1 O'. 

8/- 

Davy Ashmore 

10/- 

3d 

2 0 

14/3 

11/6 

Delta Metal 

12/P. 

1 4'id 

7 0 

189 8 

138 

Demag 

DI40't 

»'t 

5 7 

16/2*4 

6/4'e 

B. Elliott 

6/4*. 

4'id 

3 0 

18/6 

14/- 

Firth Cleveland 

14/3* 

Pid 

9 8 

65/3 

48/4'. 

Guest. K. A N. 

52/6 

■2 h 

1 1 

4 6 

210 

135 

Gutehoffngs, H. 

DI40 

5 O' 

12/3 

6/7'. 

Head Wrightson 

6/9 


7-4 

27/9 

8/4*9 

Alfred Herbert 

8/4'e 

-6d 

4 8 

14/10'. 

10/6*4 

I.M.I. 

10/5*4 

4 2'ed 

5-3 

6/6 

1/7*9 

Inter. Combstn. 

2/- 

- I'ed 


47/6 

35/- 

Inter Comp. Air 
Kullager *B’ 

m.a.n. 

40/- 

- 1 /- 

3 1 

442 

295 

Kr.349 

+ 7 

3 1 

239 9 

164 

D.I64 

-10 

II 0 

22/6 

12/6 

Mather A Platt 

12/6 

9d 

4 5 

64/6 

50/9 

Maul Box 

59/6* 

6d 

3 7 

84 

65 

i 

z 

1 

Y.80 


7 5 

26/6 

16/3 

Morgen Crucible 

23/4'. 

Pul 

4 1 

206 

172-1 

Pechlney 

Fr. 176 7 

1 17 

4 5 

60/- 

43/9 

Rancid 

52/6 


47 

9/6 

5/3 

Serck 

i/6 


5 4 

42/,- , 

29/3 

Simon Englng. 

29/3 

+3d 

5-1 

24/2 

12/- 

71- 

7/4'. 

Suvefav Ind. 
Stone-Pleat 

$ 


2 3 

6 7 

76/- 

59/6 

Tube Investments 

.{Jft 

-2/7. 

5-8 

31/4'a 

16/- 

Vickers 

-10*. 

13-0 

►48/9 

37/- 

Thos. W. Ward 

«v* 

+ 1/- 

6-6 


7, c rr, «» «ne Tiaras compiled with help from Meurs. Me 
! g capitalisation. f Ex rights. f Ex ill. 

3 The net redemption yields sllow far tax at 8s. 6d. In £. 


i Lyncb, Pierce Fanner A Smith; Yamalchl Securities Go.; end The First Boston Corporation. Yield In brackets is on forecast dividend. * Ex dividend, 
(a) New stock. if) Fist yield. (h) After Zsmblsn tag, <f) To latest date. (n) Interim alece reduead or paa p p d . 







114 


Prices, 1970 

Ordinary 

Price, 
Dec. 9 

Change 

Yield 



stocks 

on 

Dec. 

High 

low 


1970 

weak 

9 

8/4*. 

5/- 

Wellman Eng. 

5/t 

14/1'. 

-3d 

6 5 

24/6 

14/1*. 

Walr Group 

l%d 

7 8 


70/9 

43/9 

rooo, pnaraiBEBMCicen 
Alllad Suppliers 46/6* 


3 8 

II/- 

10/6 

7/10'a 

Ass Brit. Poods 

8/11*4 

| lOd 

3 8 

fc 

Assoc. Fisheries 

7/7'e 


8 5 

9l*o 

Avon Preduett 

884*4 

4-2% 

1 3 

ar- 

X 

Beecham Group 

44/6 

3d 

2 3 

Baghln 

Fr.160 

% 

4 6 

48/6 

31/9 

Bovrll 

36/6 

F6d 

6 0 

15/3 

11/7*. 

Brooka Bond 'B' 

14/2*4* 

■s M/7'i 

*4d 

4 5 

17/7*. 

11/7*. 

Cadbury Schweppi 

-4%d 

6 9 

45*. 

31*. 

Cotg.-Pslmoliva 

843*. 

-1% 

3-0 

8-86 

5 36 

Col. Sugar Ref. 

8A.5-92 

0-04 


X' 

8/1*. 

Fitch Lovell 

9/10'w 


51 

66*. 

General Foods 

884*4 

1 1*. 

3 1 

42*. 

24*. 

General Mills 

834*4 

12% 

2 6 

37^ 

X 

Glam 

Heinz 

62/3 

836 7 . 

-9d 

1% 

2 3 

2 7 

4<P* 

32*. 

Kraft co Corp. 

841*. 

1 % 

0 9 

2560 

1763 

L’Oreal 

Fr.1859 

22 

5494 

3290 

Mottt 

L.3290 

100 


3300 

2680 

Nestle 

Fr .5.2805 

80 

2-4 

60*. 

40*4 

Procter Gambia 

860*. 

1 1% 

2 3 

28/1 O'. 

15/- 

Rankt>Hovls 

16/6 

f 7*>d 

10-9 

55/9 

37/9 

Rackltt A Colm. 

38/3 

-6d 

4 2 

5500 

3700 

Sendee 

Fr.S.3720 

-100 

17 

12/5 

5/9 

Spiders 

Tata A Lyle 

6 /- 

-3%d 

a.. 

27/10*. 

19/1*. 

22/6 

4-3d 

8 9 

17/6*4 

12/8*4 

Unifies 

Unilever 

15/7*. 

-2*«d 

5-0 

62/6 

37/6 

45/4*. 

157/6 

— 10'id 

4-2 

222/6 

135/- 

Unilever NV. 

+2/6 

4-8 

36/1 

22/10*. 

United Biscuits 

2S|(*. 

4 1/4’t 

5-4 



Motors, aircraft 




17/6 

10/- 

Assoc. Englnrg. 

10/- 

-9d 

B 1 

13/6 

5/1'. 

BLMC 

5/5*4 

4%d 

10-1 

31*4 

12'. 

Boeing 

815 

1 % 


44*4 

30*4 

Caterpillar Tract 
Chrysler 

841*4 

1 % 

2-9 

35U 

16*. 

828*. 

% 

2 1 


2/7*. 

Chrysler (UK) 'A' 

2/11*4 

-%d 

... 

84'. 

Citroen 

Fr. 106 

-0 8 


430 

316 

Daimler-Benz 

D330 

-24 

2-6 

24/9 

'J/6 

Dowty Group 

15/3 

-1/- 

6 9 

36/9 

25/4*. 

Dunlop 

25/4'. 

-3/4*. 

6-4 

3546 

2611 

Flat 

L.26I6 

-92 

4 6 

29/9 

19/6 

Ford (BDR) 

29/6 

1 1/3 

3 5 

30 

16*. 

Gen. Dynamics 

818 

1% 


457- 

29/9 

Gen. Mts. (Un.) 

42/3 

f 1 h 

4 0 

31*. 

21% 

Goodyear 

830'. 

-% 

2-8 

J5/9 

27/3 

Hawker Slddeley 

29/9 

\ '/- 

9 0 


21/- 

Honda (EDR) 

22/9 

4 6 

370 

139 

Komatsu 

Y.I39 

-16 

6 1 

21 

7 

Lockheed 

$9% 

1 '• 


73/6 

39/6 

J. Lucas 

& 

- 1/- 

4 5 

16*4 

8*. 

Massey Ferguson 
McDonnell Douglas 


27*. 

13 

819% 

l-% 


1700 

1064 

Mlchelln 'B* 

Fr. 1312 

12 

1-2 

200 

140 

Nissan Motor 

Y.I40 


S 7 

284-4 

232 

Peugeot 

Plralll-Spa 

Fr. 258 

i 3-1 

2 7 

3500 

2321 

L.2600 

80 


25/1*. 

7/3 

Rolls-Royce 

9/10'. 

|-I0%d 


28/4'. 

15/9 

Smiths Indust. 

18/- 

I0%d 

6 1 

245 

160 

Steyr-Dmler-Pch 

%229 


3 5 

398 

220 

Toyota Motors 

Y.220 

13 

3 6 

<0*4 

24 

United Aircraft 

832*4 

i % 


299'. 

174-1 

Volkswagen 

D. 177 

9 

5 2 

265 

137 

Volvo . 

Kr.158 

4-6 

1-9 

9/7'. 

5/- 

Westland 

5/4*. 

1 *.d 

10 4 

li/6 

8/9 

Wllmot-Breeden 

*/- 

-4*.d 

6 7 



Office equips photo. 


2 6 

560 

290 

Canon Camara 

Y.292 

-14 

84 

S7S 

Eastman Kodak 

$72% 

-7*4 

1 8 

656 

407 

Fuji Photo 

Y.407 

-29 

1 8 

1750 

1352 

Gavaert Photo. 

Fr.B.I570 

-5 

3 8 

T 

Sf 

Gestatnar ‘A' 

23/- 


2-4 

Nippon Optical 

Y.385 

12 

1 9 

3300 

2340 

Olivetti Prlv. 

L.259I 

-99 


36/- 

25/- 

Ozslld 

33 h 

... 

3-6 

III*. 

66% 

Xerox 

189*4 

1% 

0-9 


Prices, 1970 
High Low 


31 

« 4 h 

54/- 
9 Qf- 
15/Mw 
1810 
172'. 
10/3 
80 
29/- 
14 

49/3 

29/6 

830 

24 


15% 

28/6 

22/10*. 

39/2*4 

3/iO'i 

1300 

106 

si 3 

19 jr% 

8 

31/9 

8 /- 

545 

10 

I2'a 


539 

27/7** 

35/6 

27/6 

37/3 

33/9 


665 

r 

61/- 

ar 

ifr ft 
281 
674 
375 

» 

29**u 
4-30 
123 
292 
147/6 
221 


350 

18/3 

23/3 

16/7'. 

25/6 

20/3 

156 

331 

35/- 


16/9 

21/0*4 

17/3 


49/3 

18/- 

1840 

»/- 

r 6 

209 

476 

297 

50/9 

251 

19*14 
2 68 
63 
147 
70/6 
143-6 
29/- 
51% 
10/3 
15/9 
13/3 


50'. 

22/6 

11 / 0*4 

11/9 

30/3 

29'. 

8/0*4 

47/6 

56 

98 

167 

14/9 

11/3 


31*4 

16/- 

4/5*4 

£ 

5/0*4 

43/6 

26 

70 

107 

t 


121 /- 88 /- 

8/4% 3/11'. 

30/3 20/- 

18/4'. 13/5*4 

32/6 15/9 


72 50*> 

670 630 

770 670 

35*. 22'. 

2575 2220 

1840 1632 

693 635 

226-8 149'. 

648 610 

95 79 



61! 

75/8*4 -WjWi 

i*' $ 


Paper Apubll 
Bowater Piper 
British Printing 
Bunzl Pulp A P. 
Crown Zallar. 
DRG 

Invarask Paper 
MacMillan Bl. P. 
McGraw Hilt 

oftheWld. 

Long, 
tin Pub. 

Inc'l. 

'. H. Smith 'A* 
Thomson Organ. 


A Couatlas 
Hammersns. 'A' 
Land Sacuritlas 
Lon. March. Saa. 
Mat. Est A Pty 
St, Martins 
S. G. Immobtlalre 
Star (Gt. Britain) 
Stock Convarsn. 
Trafalgar House 


If 

839% 

23/10*. 

7/1% 

SC.26'. 

$ 16*4 

2\J9 

17/9 

S. 

13/3 


15/3** 

120 /- 

26/5*4 

14/1*. 

24/1*. 

a 

ir/9* 


—7*«d 

7 6 
(n) 

4 9d 

6 3 

4-1 

4 1 

4- IO'mI 

6-0 

+ l%d 

2-3 

+ 1% 

.. 

+% 

3 7 


8 5 

+3d 

5 6 

-6d 

3 2 

-1/- 

7-3 

f 3d 

3 3 

+ 1/6 

10-6 


-2*«d 

2 8 

6d 

0 9 

-I0*sd 

2-9 

4 l*sd 

v% 

5%d 

3-6 


2-4 

7 9 

-3d 

4-3 

-6d 

0-8 


3-6 



19/10'. 11/6 


340 

* 

20/9 

13/9 

30/4'. 

8 / 1 *. 

I 


95/- 

«/- 


Ordinary 

Price. 

Change 

Yield 

stocks 

Dec. 9. 

on 

Dec. 


1970 

week 

9- 

Airlines A shipping 



American Airlines 

S22 

+ 1 


Brit. A Comm. 

35/9 

4-2 

Cunard 

23/3 

-3/9 

10 7 

Furness Withy 
Harland A Wolff 

75/1% 

7/6 

-10% 

+6d 

4 0 

Japan Air Lines 
KLM 

Y.I485 

2-7 

FU65'i 

+ 16 

4-8 

Laird Group 

4/0*4 

D.62*. 

-*4d 


Lufthansa 

2-2 

3-2 

Ocean Steamship 

21/1% 

VlC 

6-7 

Pan American 

$13*. 


P. A O. Defd. 
Swan, Hunter 

T 

4%d 

6-7 

l"l 

Swissair (Bearer) 

Fr.S.562 

13 

TWA 

812% 

1 1% 


UAL 

822% 

1 12 


Stores 




Bl/enkorf 

Boots Pure Drug 

8T 

1-3% 

-3d 

5 1 

3 2 

Brit. Home Strs. 

35/- 

M/- 

3 3 

British Shoe 

26/6 

+ 1/3 

3 8 

Burton Group 

31/3 

+2/3 

3 5 

Debenhams 

33/- 

+3d 

6-1 

Galerles Lafayette 

Fr.159 

1 4 


Galerlas Precdos 


12 

3-2 

Grattan Ware. 

3d 

2-9 

G. T. A. A P. 

826% 

+ % 

4-9 

GUS 'A* 

58/3 

-1/6 

3-4 

House of Fraser 

24/9 

+3d 

5 8 

Innovation 

Fr.B.2080 -45 

4 2 

Int. Stores 

9/9*4 

-2*4d 

5-9 

Karstadt 

D.3I8 

-6 

3-1 

Kaufhof 

D.230 

2 

3-9 

La Redouts 

Fr.486 

+ 10 

3-5 

La Rlnascente 

L.298 

-13 

2 7 

Marks A Spencer 

59/9 

-2/- 

3 2 

Mltsukoshl 

Y.329 

-3 

2 7 

Montgomery W. 
Myer Emporium 

826 

8A.2-70 

+0 02 

3-1 

Neckermin 

0.85*8 

-4-2 

2-3 

Nouvelfes Gsls. 

Fr.148 

+ 1 

2-7 

O.K. Bazaars ‘A*' 

70/6* 

2/- 

5-5 

Prlntemps 

Fr.144-3 

f% 

1-6 

Provld. Clothg. 

36/- 


3 5 

Sears Roebuck 

874*. 

+% 

1-8 

Tesco Stores 

lf/10% 

+ 8*4d 

2-3 

United Drapery 

19/6 

-I'td 

5-1 

Woolworth 

14/9 

3d 

6-8 

Textiles, clothing 



Burlington 

840*4 


3-4 

Carpets International 16/3 

|’7%d 

80 

Carrington Vlyella 
Coats, Ptns. 

4/9*4 

%d 

4-2 

8/l0'i* 

: l*>d 

7-9 

Courtaulds 

21/6 

3d 

6-4 

Genesco 

825 

+ % 


Eng. Calico 

6/0*4 

*4d 

8 2 

Snla Vlseosa Priv. 

47/- 


3-7 

Stevens, J. P. 

•29 


8 3 

Teijin 

Y.7I 

1 

8 5 

Toray Ind 

Y.II2 


7 6 

West Riding W. 

6/9* 

+9d 

(") 

Wool combers 

8/6 

+ l'id 

4-7 

Tobacco 

Brit. Amer. Tob. 

114/- 

3d 

3-9 

Carreras ‘B‘ 

4/IO'i 

i%d 

7-4 

Gallaher 

20/9 

13/7% 

- 6d 

8-7 

Imperial Tobacc. 

--1 %d 

6 6 

Rembrandt 

16/- 

+3d 

4-4 

Utilities/rails 
Canadian Pacific 

8C.67*i 



Chubu 

Y.640 

... 

7-8 

Chugoku 

Y.770 

i 25 

6-5 

Cons. Edison 

824% 

1 1 

7-3 

E.B.E.S. 

Fr.B.2450 

120 

5-9 

Intercom. 

Fr.B.I770 

f 10 

6-5 

Kansai Elec. P. 

Y.663 

1-3 

7-5 

R.W.E. 

D.180% 

-1% 

4-4 

Tokyo Elec. Power 

Y.623 


8-0 

Tokyo Gas 

YA3 

+ 1 

7 2 

Invest, trusts 
Alliance Trust 

34/6 

+6d 

3 2 

Atlas Elec 

21/3 

+7'id 

3-5 

B.E.T. Defd. 

15/3 

+7*id 

6-6 

British Assets 

14/4% 

f 3d 

2-0 

Cable A Wireless 

22/3 

+6d 

3 3 

Foreign A Col. 

24/7*. 

+8'«d 

2-3 

Globe Inv. 

22/6 

+3d 

3-2 

Industrial A Gen. 

20/1% 


41 

Mercantile Inv. 

8/IO'i 

... 

4-5 

Robeco 

Fl.2l7<e 

+0-1 

51 

Rolinoo 

FI.I68*i 

+ 1 

1-2 

Wttan Inv. 

14/7% 

+3d 

2-4 

MiacoHanooua 

Fr.341-9 



Air Liquids 

Allied E.P. 

+0-2 

2-7 

S3- 

68 

William Baird 

-3d 

110 

Bcstobdl 

22 /- 

-1/6 

6-8 

Bookers 

14/- 

33/3 

-6d 

71 

British Match 

-1/6 

5-7 

British Oxygen 


-l%d 

60 

British Ropes 

ik/i's 

4 »od 

5-7 

Cope Allmen 

6/4% \ 

-3d 

9-4 

Do La Rue 

5/9* 

F3d 

8-1 

!fap%hsrf 

36/3 

66/- 

-4/6 
+ */» 

7-2 

15 

Hudson's Bsy 

160/9 

+3d 

2-5 

Indicapa 


+3d 

3*7 
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Price, 

Change 

Yield 



■cocks 

Dec. 9. 

Ok 

High 

Low 


1970 


9 

165 

113 

Ckoh 

Y.I30 

+5 

4-6 

se 

67/- 

Johnson Matt hey 

67/- 

-6d 

3 8 

7% 

Llng-Tamce»Vought |M% 

1 

... 

37 

15% 

Litton Industrial 

820% 

- 1 


595 

400 

Metallgesellichift 

D400 

-4 8 

2-4 

114% 

71% 

Mlnnota M. A M. 

894 

+4% 

19 

213 

139 

Mitsui 

Y.I7I 

+ 1 

4 1 

36/1% 

35/- 

Pllklngton Bros. 
Rank Org. *A* 

35/7*> 

+3d 

5*6 

136/- 

85/9 

128/- 

-3d 

II 


I6/I0*i 

Sears ‘A’ 

25/4% 

+ 1/10% 

4-9 

25/9 

18/6 

Steetley 

Thos. Tilling 

22/6 

+ 3d 

4-4 

14/9 

M/3 

T 

13/10% 

2*id 

4-9 

X” 

Turner A Newell 
Union Carbide 

30/l'i 

837% 

) 10'id 

1 1% 

7 2 

5 3 

U/- 

5/7*. 

Wilkinson Swd. 
Oil 

V- 

F6d 

16 

499 

381 

Aquitaine 

Fr.461% 

-1% 

2*5 

114/6 

68/6 

Brit. Petroleum 

83/6 

+4,9 

51 

85/6 

47/6 

Burmeh Oil 

55/3 

+6d 

5 9 

205't 

150% 

Cle. Pecroles 

Fr.166% 

-J2% 

4-0 

32*i 

20 

Continental Oil 

832% 

fl% 


90*i 

60-1 

Gelsenberg AG. 

D.86 

-2 7 

4-6 

31% 

22% 

Gulf Oil 

829*i 

-% 

50 

57% 

36*i 

Mobil Oil 

855*a 

-2% 

4 4 

2900 

2004 

Petroflna 

Fr.B.2B50 50 

3 5 

31 

£24*s 

20 

£15% 

Phillips Petroleum 
Royal Dutch 

829*4 

ai% 

-% 

3 9 



Shell Transport 

73/- 

-L6d 

4 0 

38% 

Stan. Oil Calif. 

851% 

1 1% 

5 4 

52*i 

35*. 

Stan. Oil Indiana 

852% 

-f % 

4-4 

72% 

51% 

Sian. Oil N.J. 

872% 

+ % 

5 2 

34*. 

24 

Texaco Inc. 

834*> 

\ % 

4 6 



Gold mlnos-finance 



130/- 

95/- 

OFSIT 

122/6 

-6/3 

7-2 

77/- 

55/- 

Anglo-American 

61/3 

-9d 

3*1 

66/- 

44/- 

Charter Cons. 

48/6* 

-2/6 

2 7 

% 

47/6 

Cons. Gold Fids. 

sop 

-2/3 

2-9 

136/3 

General Mining 

147/6 

- 10 h 

5 9 

155- 

250/- 

116/3 

J’burg. Cons. 

RandSelection 

260/- 

116/3 

+ ',t 

3 6 

4-4 

58/1% 

39/- 

Union Corpn. 

Minos A motels 

40/3 

+9d 

3 3 

29*. 

20% 

Alcan Alum. 

8C.22% 

+% 


3500 

2600 

Alussulsse 

Fr.S.2600 

-190 

3 0 

39% 

29 

Amer. Met. Cllm. 

831% 

+1 

4 5 

5F 

3/10% 

Amal. Tin Niger. 

3/l0*i 

-4%d 

... 

19% 

Anaconda 

821% 

+ % 

90 

52/6 

26/6 

C.A.S.T. 

27/6 

7-5 

63/9 

32/6 

Corn'd Tin Smelters 32/6 

"2/6 

(") 

60/6 

182% 

35/- 

De Beers Defd. 

41/3 

-6d 

4 0 

123% 

Falcon bridge 

8C.I43% 

+5% 


46% 

33% 

Inter. Nickel 

846't 

+ % 

.. 

54*. 

34*. 

Kennecott 

835% 

1 % 

7-2 

33/- 

16/6 

Lonrho 

16/6 

- 6d 

61 

49/- 

36/- 

MIM Holdings 

37/- 

1 1 /- 

3-8 

135 

90 1 

Penarroya 

Fr.90-7 

1-3 

3 6 

73/6 

31/- 

Potgletersrust Plat. 

31/- 

-11- 

5 8 

36's 

23% 

Reynolds Metals 

825% 

+ M« 

4 3 

70/6 

44/6 

R.T.Z. 

44/6 

-1/9 

2 6 

Sf 

25/- 

Roan Cons. 

25/-* 

- 1/6 


197/6 

IS- 

Selection Trust 

122/6* 

-7/6 

2*6 

1965 

Union Mlnlere 

Fr.B.I770 

10 

4 8 

155/- 

77/6 

Western Mining 

91/9 

-2/6 

0 2 

46/- 

29/6 

Zambia, Ang.-Am. 
Plantations, ate. 

30/6 

+ »/- 


2/7*. 

1/3% 

Anam Corn'd 

7/4*« 


16-8 

59/6 

41/6 

Cons. T. A Lnds. 

48/- 

... 

12 5 

SP 

25/6 

Guthrie 

29/1% 

+6d 

10 3 

4/- 

Hlghlnds. A Low. 
Jokal 

5/1 

... 

10-7 

11/6 

6/9 

M/- 

+3d 

9-1 

3/11 

2/M 

Plantation Hldgs. 

3/6*4 




Monty markot indicators 

Eurodollar rate* were clipping slightly by midweek after the 
turn-round produced by the Federal Reaerve Board's new 
cpmpulaory reaerve requirements, designed to encourage 
American banks to maintain or increase their borrowings 
Sterling hardened as these rates softened. 


Bank Rate 7% (from 7*.%, 15/4/70) 


Deposit rates 

7 dayt' notice: 

Clearing banka 
Discount houses 

Local authorities 

3 months' fixed: 

Local authorities 
Finance houses 

5 

5*4 

6% 

7*. 

7»i 

Eurostorllng deposits (In Parlt) 

2 days’ notice Vt 

3 months' 8*0 

Nftw York 

Treasury bills 4*88 

Certs, of deposit 5*75 
Atorlingi Spot rets 82-39 

Forward discount 

(3 months') % cents 

Interbank rata 

7 days' 

6**14 

Treaeury bills 

3 months' 

6**i* 

Forward cover (3 mastin'); 
Annual Int. coat *%■ % 

Investment currency: 

Investment 8 30% pram 

Fwodnllir deposits 
7 days' notice 

3 months’ 

6% 

7% 

Covered arbitrage margins 

(3 months') 

In favour of 

Last week % This week % 

Treasury Mile 


London % London !%■ 

Eurodollar/UK local 
authority loons 
Eurodolkar/Burostorllng 

zz 

II 

ZZ 

Uncovered arbitrage margins (7 days') 

Eurodollor/UK local 

■_s^a^_flu ft ■ ^ m ■! 

VWDBQIW/lVlCVnWN 


hi York % N. York 




\se' 

is the word 
for die 
International 
Editions 
of TIME. 

While you're thinking in terms of your company’s 
international growth these days, take a look at what 
TIME'S been doing. And consider howTIME’s 
international growth can contribute to yours. 

In the past five years, 1966-1970, the gains of 
TIME'S International Editions have been 
extraordinary by any measure. 

Circulation is up 49% from 825.000 to 
1,230,000-and in 1971 the rate base will be 
1,352,000. Coupled with this quantitative increase 
is the fact that TIME offers a more highly selective 
concentration of your better customers and 
prospects than ever before. 

The numberof advertisers inTIME’s International 
Editions isup36%, from 1,100 to 1,500. 

Ad revenue is up 63% for the International 
Editions (from $18,400,000 to $30,000,000) and 
up 75% for the Atlantic Edition (from $6,300,000 
to $11,000,000). 

For the same period, among all international 
media, the editions of TlME outside North 
America rank first in 11 advertising categories, 
including Travel, Finance and Liquor. 

And today Tl ME offers its advertisers 70 
advertising editions outside the U.S., nearly double 
the number available in 1966. 

Within TIME'S international performance, that of 
the Atlantic Edition has been outstanding between 
1966 and 1970: 

53%more circulation (ex-military); 

61% more with higher education; 

78% more with family income of $10,000 + 

(at 17% lower cost per thousand); 

59% more travelled outside their own country in 
the past 12 months; 

63% more own one or more cars. 

The upward curve is sure to continue in every 
area. As the world becomes smaller and the news 
more complex, it is mandatory for businessmen 
and opinion leaders everywhere to stay on top of 
developments beyond their national borders. Every 
day more and more educated people are looking 
for a cogent means of keeping informed. And 
advertisers everywhere are seeking more and more 
effective ways to reach them. 

TIME is the only magazine truly global in scope- 
in editorial content, in circulation and in advertising 
capabilities. 

For further details on how TIME, the most flexible 
and efficient world medium, can workforyou f please 
contact us at TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine, 
Time & Life Building, New Bond Street, London. 
W1VOAA. Tel. 01-4994080. 

TIME 

Where ideas get response. 



(Electric motor manufacturers, please note.) 


After spending sixty years 
taking friction out ofbearings 
we’ve just patented a way 
to put it bade in again, 
we say it stops backward motion 
how silly can we get? 



Our sense of direction seems mixed up! 

But first read this: it’s part of the 
first major change in bearings for small 
electric motors in some twenty years. 

(Blame us! We make most of the bearings.) 

The big innovation? A complete bearing 
unit—no bigger than before—but with 
extra functions built into it. 

Like part of a motor production line! 

And like that friction we put in: 

We capped the bearings with rubber to 
stop “creep”—that’s a backward motion of 
the bearing’s outer ring in the housing. 

(If that happens, appliances that make 
your life run smoother, won’t much longer.) 

In jargon, we’ve stopped fretting corrosion, 
which, simplified, is frictional damage. 


So we could have said we’ve taken 
friction out by putting friction in! 

But that’s just one of many functions. 
Motor makers get rid of assembly details. 
Like seals, covers, bolts, lubrication. 

Mind you, this new EB bearing unit is for 
motors and machines going onto the drawing 
boards—the new designs. Results take time. 
(We’ve got to sell the idea first.) 
Meanwhile, we’re working on the next 
bearing invention for electric machines. 

And it won’t take another twenty years! 
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Wfor&ng to Tii'j rafe 

The successful public resistance 
to the electricity go-slow has 
brought some tangible bless¬ 
ings. But inflation will only 
be slowed if the members of 
the court of inquiry recognise 
how much hogwash there iis 
in the claim that this industry 
deserves another specially 
high rise as a reward for its 
record on “ productivity/* 
page 15. And who’s next ? 
Seeing what happened to the 
electricity workers, unions with 
even bigger wage - claims in 
the pipeline are not exactly 
jostling to be first in the 
queue. How much they’re 
asking for, page 66. 


Old dictators die hard 

Two hard-ahell regimes s 
opposite corners of Europe- 


effect on Gomulka, page 17 
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Don’t expect too much 

There are limits to what Ted 
can do for Dick, page 19. 




Achtung ! 

A surprise 
probably fro 


Europe’s woes 

The common market countries 
Will not be pleased with Mr 
Geoffrey Rippon’s request 
that Britain should make a 
pretty low contribution to 
the community’s budget, page 
18. And there has been a 
serious disagreement among 
•the Six about their progress 
towards economic monetary 
union, page 68. 


probably from Germany, to 
build a 10-million-ton-a-year 
steel plant on a greenfield site 
in Britain—and that’s set the 
alarm bells ringing, page 65. 


Not quite sunk 

Investors are finding it hard 
now to distinguish between 
the good, the bad and the 
worst tin offshore funds. Who 
looks like surviving the present 
dlb&cle, and what their future 
prospects may be. Our 
regular quarterly review, page 
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Germany and Russia 

Sir —Your editorial (Novembei 28th) on 
Herr Brandt’s Ostpolitik contains the harsh 
judgment that, so far, all the giving has 
come from Bonn’s side. I would like to 
put forward some objections : 

1. What has been “ given away ” is the 
renunciation of legalistic and unrealistic 
claims, which none of our western allies 
supported, but which have poisoned the 
west German political scene. 

2. What happens in eastern Europe (and, 
therefore, to the communist regime in east 
Germkny—which is what the whole policy 
is about) will, in the long run, noit depend 
on any claims or intentions expressed in 
the west but on the degree 6f detente and 
co-operation achieved between both sides. 
The “ concrete poured over the status quo ” 
you are talking of is represented by the 
Soviet military force, not by our admission 
that things are what they are. 

3. One of the more important supports 
of the status quo in eastern Europe has 
been the “ German danger,” be it real or 
a product of propaganda. This support is 
being demolished by Herr Brandt’s policy, 
and the management of eastern Europe 
will, and already has, become a much more 
difficult job for the Russians. 

4. Of course, the invasion of Czechoslo¬ 
vakia shows that changes in the east can 
and will be interrupted by Soviet troops. It 
also shows that there isn’t very much the 
west can do about it. And, more important, 
a comparison of today’s situation with the 
eastern Europe of, say, i960, proves that 
there is, in fact, a slow process towards a 
more agreeable state of affairs—despite 
Soviet intervention. And this process, I 
believe, is being helped substantially by 
our Ostpolitik, without either endangering 
western security or giving away anything of 
substance.—Yours faithfully, 

Dusseldorf Michael Lemcke 


Rhodesia 

Sir — I have read the article “No deal 
with Smith ” (November 14th) with dis¬ 
belief. While accepting that the article is 
merely a speculative cock-shy as far as the 
future course of the Anglo-Rhodesian con¬ 
frontation is concerned, it is obvious that 
this speculation is based on faulty premises. 

You assert, without producing supporting 
evidence, that “social oppression of the 
black Rhodesians has grown worse under 
Smith's republic." 1 would be interested 
to know what specific acts of the Rhodesian 
government you can materialise to sub¬ 
stantiate this. 

You state, too, that “during Smith’s 
republic, Rhodesia has deplorably cut back 


black African education, which was 
advancing fast in Sir Edgar Whitehead’s 
day." 

Let us ignore the fact that Rhodesia has 
been a republic only since March 2, 1970, 
and examine the cost of African education 
from the time of the budgets of Sir Edgar 
Whitehead’s government. 

The following figures arc taken from the 
Estimates of Expenditure (for African 
education) : 

Year ending 

June 30, 1962 $9,600,0001 The years of 

June 30, 1963 $10,310,000} Sir Edgar's 

June 30, 1964 $11,691,054] stewardship 

June 30, 1965 $12,370,000 

June 30, 1966 $13,057,260 

June 30, 1967 $14,057,202 

June 30, 1968 $15,027,900 

June 30, 1969 $16,500,000 

June 30, 1970 $17,577,600 

Estimates to 

June 30, 1971 $18,388,000 

From these figures, which surely are 
readily available to you, it will be seen 
that there has been no 94 cutback ’’ of funds 
provided by the Rhodesian government 
since the days of Sir Edgar Whitehead— 
on the contraiy, there has been a steady 
increase. 

African school enrolments, are : 


1961 . 

. 537.423 

1966 . 

.. 673.541 

1962 . 

. 578.745 

1967 . 

. 691.723 

1963 . 

. 613.565 

1968 . 

. 713.170 

1964 . 

. 634.518 

1969 . 

.. 710.148 

1965 . 

. 654.156 

1970 . 

.. 703.729 


The enrolment in primary schools and 
aided fann schools in 1969 and 1970 
accounts for most of the reduction, but in 
those years there was a considerable 
increase in the enrolment figures in 
secondary schools. The figures for 1971 
will not be known until the schools enrol¬ 
ment in February. 

In Sir Edgar’s day there were no junior 
secondary schools in Southern Rhodesia. 
In 1970, however, Rhodesia had 2,378 
pupils attending junior secondary schools. 
The number of senior secondary school 
pupils in his last year of office (up to April, 
1964) totalled 7,045. Today there are 
21,040 such pupils. 

How, then, is it possible for you 
to conclude that “ during Smith’s 
republic, Rhodesia has deplorably cut back 
black African education, which was advanc¬ 
ing fast in Sir Edgar Whitehead’s day." I 
think you must have an explanation !— 
Yours faithfully, D. T. M. Williams 
Director of Information, 
Salisbury Ministry of Information 


Italy , 

Sir —The enthusiasm of The Economist 
for the centre-left coalition, which goes 
back to the abandonment of de Gasperi’s 
successful formula for co-operation between 
the Christian Democrats and the three 
lay centre parties—the Liberals, Social 
Democrats and Republicans—in 1962, has 
always seemed misplaced. But it becomes 
much worse when the article “ Colombo 
has wings ” (December 5th) gives such a 
misleading impression of the facts about 
the divorce controversy.*’ I 


The divufcc law was sponsored jointly 
by a Liberal and a Socialist deputy. Its 
passage through both houses depended on 
Liberal support, which was forthcoming 
because the Liberals wen? true to* their 
principle of “ a free church in a free state." 
The Liberals are not even mentioned in 
the article, yet, as the heirs to the Risorgi- 
mento, their position in constitutional 
questions in Italy is always of key 
importance. It was no accident that the 
first president of the Italian republic was 
a Liberal. To suggest that the provision 
of free medicines—however desirable in 
itself—“ is more important than any moral 
and legal dispute with the Vatican" 
only shows that The Economist has little 
understanding of Italian history or of the 
danger still posed to Italian democracy by 
the pressure of clericalism, working in 
league with the Christian Democrat 
machine, the swollen state bureaucracy 
and assorted marxists who now find it 
convenient to play down their atheism in 
order to make common cause with the 
clerical enemies of liberalism. The desire 
of some Communists to do a deal with 
the Christian Democrats when the divorce 
bill was before the senate in the autumn 
was typical. Happily its exposure in the 
Italian press frustrated the manoeuvre. 

It is amusing to read that the “ centre- 
left coalition " is “ the last alternative to 
a radical realignment of Italian politics." 
Its promoters always used to argue that 
this was its purpose ! But since its policies 
have been a fiasco in nearly everything from 
producing better industrial relations to 
breaking the links between Socialists and 
Communists, to reverse its declared aims 
need not disturb its supporters. It is a pity 
that The Economist cannot see that to 
achieve real reforms Italian politics have 
to break out of the unholy arrangements 
that keep the so-called centre-left in being. 
—Yours faithfully, Richard Moore 

Battle, Sussex 


Inflation 

Sir —Your leading article (November 28th) 
seems to favour a tighter control on the 
money supply, achieved in part by a lack 
of support of grits, thus giving investors 
more attractive yields on these investments 
This argument takes Britain in isolation 
from the downward trend in world interest 
rates. Higher yields on gilts will attract 
foreign buyers, “hot” money will flow 
in from abroad, and the money supply in 
the broad definition, assuming np Bank 
intervention, will be increased.—Yours 
faithfully, P. S. Morrell 

London, NW3 

Sir — I think you take an unduly gloomy 
view of the economy. May I explain the 
position as seen from the workers' point 
of view ? We see prices rising and our firm 
making good profits, largely because the 
value of our wages, compared with their 
prices, has gone down. This enables the 
business to expand and take on ^ more 
’ ^tdbour. At the Wme time, we see ^firing 
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examples of inefficiency and extravagance, 
like taking on attractive girls to act as 
status-symtol secretaries, who do littflc 
more than make tea and yawn their heads 
off. 

Is it any wonder that we demand higher 
wages ? So far we have always been 
successful. \i the same time, most ol us 
realise that jou cannot squeeze blood out 
of a stone. In other words', we arc not such 
fools as to demand wages which will wreck 
the linn, but until prices stop rising we 
are not likely to reach that stage ; when 
they do we will probably accept a refusal. 

What the Government, any government, 
must do is to stop giving money away by 
the handful. Like everyone else they must 
learn to economise, live within their 
means and stop borrowing money or, for 
that matter, printing it.—Yours faithfully, 
Angmerxng, Sussex C. ‘W. Jones 

Church and state 

Sir —You say (December 12th) that in 
England “ any marriage rite other than 
.that of the established church has to be 
followed by another form of words before 
a registrar.” In point of fact, however, rvci 
since 1898 nonconformists have been able 
to appoint their own ministers as 
" authorised persons ” to register marriages, 
so that a further ceremony before a civil 
registrar is unnecessary. Even if there is 
no “ authorised person,” no further 
ceremony is necessary if a registrar attends 
the church ceremony to register the 
marriage.—Yours faithfully, J. M. Ross 
London , NW / / 

lain Macleod 

Sir —Your leading artic le of December 5th 
contained yet another apt quotation from 
the prolific mind of the late Iain Macleod. 
Another expression of his which struck 
me was when, in a heated debate in the 
House, he said that the late President 
Kennedy was known as ati idealist without 
illusions, whereas the then prime minister, 
Mr Harold Wilson, was an illusionist with¬ 
out ideals.—Yours faithfully, 

London , NW'j T. Q. Battj.e 

Business education 

Sir —Whilst it may be true that the univer¬ 
sities and business schools arc concerned to 
establish “ management " as a top-ranking 
academic subject, this is not the only 
reason for the preference for the one- or 
two-year courses (November 21st). Teach¬ 
ing post-cxperiencc middle management 
can be as frustrating as it is interesting. 
Few middle wafa m iyg a p alter the environ¬ 
ment in whionvqMPAfiork. It is often 
apparent to *tSc staff that sub¬ 
stantial ^performance will 

be difficult to wrhfeve without such a 
change. Hence the teiidher is uneasily 
poised between two irreconcilable objec¬ 
tives ; to instil modem practice on the one 
hand and to do something useful on the 


other. This clash of aims is the reason 
for much dissatisfaction and results in 
many students leaving their firms shortly 
after the conclusion of their courses, a 
situation which is not calculated to improve 
relationships with the employers them¬ 
selves. 

Many experienced teachers of manage¬ 
ment have conic to feel that no real 
improvement will be possible until a new 
top management grows into authority. 
Although this may take two decades at 
least, it could still be the quickest method, 
bearing in mind the limited record of 
achievement for the crash courses that 
have been so much a feature of the past 
20 years. It is a sound reason for the. 
steady expansion of the one and two-year 
courses mainly aimed at young graduates. 

Whilst there is no doubt that many 
management lecturers lack 1 urrent business 
experience, this is largely due to the 
unwillingness of industry to consider man¬ 
agement teachers for executive posts. Some 
part of this resistance is due to the basic 
assumption still made by many senior 
managers that the only place to learn 
management is on the job. However, in 
many years of experience, I have seldom 
encountered a lecturer on management 
courses who had no outside experience. 
It is perhaps relevant to ask how important 
experience is. The syllabuses of law, 
medicine and agriculture arc not controlled 
by the viewpoint of the general practitioner. 
Management education might be more 
successful in the long run if practising 
managers had less, rather than more, 
influence or what was taught.—Yours 
faithfully, C. A. Horn 

Abingdon , Berks 

Sir —You say (November 21st) that " com¬ 
panies complain that too many business 
teachers ‘have little or no business 
experience.” This is commonly said but, 
surprisingly, no facts are available and it 
may not be a fair criticism of at least the 
major business schools in this country. 

Last year, in the course of some 
unpublished research, I sent a questionnaire 
to the principal graduate business schools 
in Britain. Of the 148 qualified teaching 
staff employed by the eight schools that 
replied, 74 per cent had, at some time, 
been employed full time for at least a 
year in industry in the private or public 
sector, and 67 per cent had worked in 
private industry or commerce, almost all 
in managerial positions. Of those with 
practical experience, 5,5 per mu bad been 
in industry for over five years and 22 per 
cent for over ten years. Well over half of 
the experienced staff had worked in 
corporations with a turnover exceeding 
£50 million. 

It is possible that the type of experience 
that these staff had was not wide enough ; I 
neglected to ask about that. However, I do 
not believe that this question has much to 
cfn w r ith the admitted strains in business 
education (which you rightly distinguish 
from management training). This is a more 
deep-seated problem than your article 
suggests. One cause could be. that modem 


economics, which forms the basic discipline 
of business studies, has not yet fully assimi¬ 
lated the importance of the giant corpora¬ 
tion. It seems unlikely, however, that the 
giant corporations, who are the major 
supporters of t'he graduate schools, would 
be? much happier if Galbraith, rather than 
Adarn Smith, formed a central part of the 
curriculum. Is it not possible, as W, H. 
Whyte pointed out in “ 'The Organisation 
Man,” that the colorations want business 
studies to prepare students for the culture 
of the corporate bureaucracy, while the 
universities in this country are still mainly 
concerned with teaching them to think for 
themselves . p —Yours faithfully, 

London , SW$ Graham Bannock 

Airports 

Sir - You draw attention to the usurious 
rates of profits made on so-called duty free 
drinks and tobacco products (December 
5th). I have never been able to understand 
why these purchases have to be made on 
departure instead of at arrival. At every 
airport there is a lengthy wait for the 
luggage to arrive and with a duty free 
shop on tilt* arrival side, this time could 
be spent in making one's purchases b< fore 
going through customs. It would eliminate 
the carrying of awkward bags and extra 
weight on the plane —Yours faithfully, 
London , KC :> Peter Adam 

Trendy Brookings 

Sir —We were pleased to note your 
mention of the recent issue of our journal, 
Brookings “ Papers on Economic Activity,” 
(November 21st). I would like to jw>]nt out, 
however, that the subscription price is 
$f> a year, not $8. Since a number of your 
readers are sending in $8, it would 
be helpful if you would consider running 
a rnrrrrted price to forestall such future 
errors.—Yours faithfully, Ff.ux C Lowe 

The Brookings Institution 

Washington, DC 

Rubber Trends 

Issue No. 48. December 1970 

The Italian Rubber Industry 

Italy's synthetic rubber industry is on the 
verge of considerable expansion between 
1971-73 : the December 1970 issue of Rubber 
Trends reviews the industry, its markets 
and its trade, bringing up to date the review 
which appeared five years ago m the 
March 1965 issue. Country leports cover the 
USA, UK, West Germany, Malaysia, Argentina, 
Mexico and Austria. 

Year's subscription £45 (US$120). Single 

copies £15 (US$45) each. Details from : 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD 
Spencer House 27 St. James's Place 
London SW1 Tal. 01-493 6711 Ext 27 
633 Third Avenue New York NY 10017 
Tel. 212 687-6850 

MSA Building 77 Robinson Road Singapore 1 
Tel. 983021 

Piazza Belgiojoao 2, 20121 Milan Tel. 706807 
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A good crop of grouting 




To us - Cementation it’s a 
good crop of grouting. 

That’s our parr in turning 
arid land into a vast food 
growing area for Asia. 

For the Tarbcla Dam in 
West Pakistan - vital link in the 
gigantic Indus Valley 
irrigation scheme - our Ground 
Engineering Company is 
tackling one of the largest 
grouting contracts ever let. It 
involves over 200 miles of 
drilling. 

Around the world, we’re 


busy under the ground on all 
sorts of contracts. 

Because we’re experts under 
the ground. Mining, Explora¬ 
tion. Site Investigation. 
Drilling. Vibroflotation. 
Diaphragm Walling. Piling. 
Pipe Jacking. Auger Boring. 
Chemical Grouting. 

And that’s only our hidden 
assets. 

Above the ground we’re busy 
building. Factories. Schools. 
Libraries. Roads: Offices. 
Bridges. Harbours. Hotels. 


Practically anything you care 
to name. 

Big contract or small 
contract, talk to Cementation 
it pays. 


Cementation 


The Cementation Company Limited, 
Cementation House, Mitcham Road, 
Croydon, Surrey (01-684 6955) 

International Civil, ^ 

Building, Mining JBL 

and Specialist 
Engineering Contractors. 
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What has Linde 
got to do with 
nudear 

power stations? 


A nuclear power output capacity 
of a least 40,000 megawatts has 
been forecast by the EURATOM 
Commission for the EEC countries 
by 1980. This power is about the 
equivalent of the total electric 
power produced in the EEC coun¬ 
tries in I960. 



Atomic power stations meet in¬ 
creased energy demands 


Nuclear power is produced in 
atomic power stations by chain' 
reaction fission qf uranium or 
other nuclear fqels. Here, quanti¬ 
ties of energy per atom are 
released that are millions of 
times higher than the energy of 
chemical reactions. 



Fuel element for a power reactor 


Reactor operation gives rise to 
both radioactive and non-radio- 
active contamination of the 
cooling media; decontamination 
has to be carried out in gas 
purification, plants operating at 
process temperatures down to 
as low as —190° C. Low-tempera¬ 
ture technology and process 
engineering are among the 
activities of Linde AG. 



Linde gas purification plant in an 
atomic power station 


Linde Activities: 

Low-temperature and process engineering Refrigeration engineering 
and air conditioning Hydraulics Handlihg vehicles 
Industrial gases and welding appliances Machine tools and tool units 
Cold stores Household appliances 

Unde Aktiengesellschaft, Wiesbaden, Germany 
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A lot off p e opl e 

who aren't going 
to Miami 

fly National Airi n e s 
non-stop from 
London to Miami* 

H e r e' s why: 



CARACAS 

22.45 


National Airlines has the only daily non-steps b e twe e n London and Miami with movies. 

National Airlines has the only daily non-stops and San Francisco, 
between Europe and Miami with movies.* For reservations call your travel agent or 

Avoid congested airports in the northern U.S.A. National Airlines, 81 Piccadilly, London, W.l. 
From Miami, National will connect you to the (01-629.8272); 102 Champs Elysees, 75-Paris 8. 

Caribbean, South and Central America. Or jet you (225 64 75/256 25 77); Wiesenhuttenstrasse 26, 
non-stop to Houston, New Orleans, Los Angeles (6 Frankfurt/Main 23 2101). 

' Movies by tn-FiiQhi Motion Pictures Inc Available at nominal charge 


Jl 
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That’s the way it goes, 
you invest money. 



As long as you know what to invest in and how, it 
may get you somewhere. Take DSM, for instance. 
In the past few years hundreds of millions of guil¬ 
ders have been spent on chemical research. 
Now we have a wide range of products, in fair 
demand at home and abroad. So, you carry on. 

In the next few years some 900 million guilders 
in hard cash will go into new projects and more 
new products will be the result. Products with 
such intriguing names as monovinyl and poly¬ 
vinyl chloride or, better still, like acrylonitril and 
acrylonitrilbutadienestyrene. They are used to 
make floor coverings and water pipes and also 
as packaging material. Pure tor combined with 
other textile fibres) in synthetic furs, blankets, 
sweaters or, if you prefer them, mini-skirts. 

And there you see how all of these investments 
help to let you live a pleasant life. 

Chemistry really has us on a string. 



Fertilizer, DSM’s initial Over the years STAMYLAN For additional information, 

product was put on the polyethylene, EPDM rubber, please write to: 

market in 1930. (With an caprolactam, urea, melamine Information Service DSM 

annual production of 2 million and ACN have been included P.O Box 65 

tons plus, we are now among in the DSM production Heerlen, Holland 

the world's largest suppliers). programme and MVC, PVC and 

ABS will be added before long. 



AistoCasDisto.....? 
as C is to.....?as Eis to.....? 


The problems we set you are child’s 
play compared with some of the 
problems our clients set us. But then, 
financial problems are our business. 
So don’t ring us with the answers. But 
do ring Rothschild Intercontinental 
when you want medium-term 
Eurocurrency to finance a major 
project. We don’t just find the 
money. We make money available 
on terms and conditions tailor-made 
to your exact needs. 

We specialise in this service 
because we have the international 
resources of the Rothschild Five 
Arrows Group in Europe and three 
leading banks in the United States. 
This is why we believe we’re better 
than all-purpose organisations. 
We’ve been chosen to head a good 


few consortia so we feel we must be 
right in thinking the way we do. 

So why not put us to the test? Call 
us and ask for the Managing 
Director. 





22 Old Broad Street, London, EC 2 . 

Telephone: 01-588 5291 . 

Cables: Rothincon London. Telex: 88849 L 

N. M. Rothschild & Sons Limited, London. 
Banque Rothschild, Paris. 

Pierson, Heldring & Pierson, Amsterdam. 
Banque Lambert SCS, Brussels. 

Banque Privee S.A., Geneva. 

The National City Bank of Cleveland, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Finrt City National Bank of Houston, Houston, 
TettaA ’ 

Seattle Fil^ National Bank, Seattle, 
Washington. 
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(Hie Helvetia , hie saltaj 


Swissair will now 
give you a few hints on places to 
take off to, if you happen 
to have landed in Switzerland 
for some reason. 


Chiasso ^ j 
Italia * ! 




/Bregenz^ 


Itali 


a ii 


S OME PEOPLE simply 
want to fly to Switzer¬ 
land, and do so. Say for a 
holiday. And indeed why 
not? 

Some people have to 
fly to Switzerland be¬ 
cause they have business 
in Europe, and European 
business is best done in 
Switzerland. Right you 
are. 

And some people- 
more and more of them, 
in fact-actually have to go 
from Switzerland to some 
quite different place, but 
they deliberately land in 
Zurich or Geneva any¬ 
way. How come? 

Simplest thing in the world. Say 
you have to go to some European 
capital, and there's even a direct 
flight from London or Manchester; 
but not when you need to be there. So 
you just fly to Zurich or Geneva. And 
from there in an hour to Milan, Rome, 
Munich, Vienna, Nice, or in two 
hours to Warsaw, Belgrade, Madrid, 
Athens, or Istanbul. 

Gifted phrase-coiners have dubbeo 
Switzerland the turntable or the 
gateway to Europe. It's so small that 



Ldusanm- kis ■ 

, A n n 0 c v 

Grenoble 


A ■■ r e c 


T 



J¥ £ 


anyone landing in Switzerland is 
practically in Germany, France, Italy, 
or Austria already. A very convenient 
situation for an airline like Swissair. 
(And for the people it flies.) A situa¬ 
tion, incidentally, that Swissair ex¬ 
ploits to the full by flying to 20 Euro¬ 
pean countries. _ 

It may be good 
for you td know 
about this if you 
should want a 
springboard for 


a trip through Europe. 
Switzerland provides one. 
And if, before you buzz 
off, you care to have a 
look around here, you’ll 
find that Switzerland is 
small, but really not bad 
at all. 

Some people actually 
think it's beautiful. And 
come flying from all over 
Europe to spend a few 
hours or days in Switzer¬ 
land, even though their 
proper destination is 
overseas. 

And what can Swiss¬ 
air do, with all these 
I kindly feelings, but fly 

to 39 cities outside of 
Europe? When you’re based in 
Switzerland, you’re almost bound to 
become a great international airline. 

So, if some day you are skimming 
over Europe, you might pick up a 
Swissair timetable, for luck. 

Sort of a vademecum. 


■f* 


Here Swissair offers a few 
hints as to where you might 
take off for if you happen to have 
landed in Switzerland. 


Swissair flies to North America 25 times a week. 
Swissair flies to South America twice a week 
*Swissairflies to the Far East 6 times a week. 
Swissair flies regularly to 16 African cities. 
Swissair flies regularly to 9 Middle Eastern cities. 


Swissair wishes you a good flight. 
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PROPERTY 


TOP AUSTRALIAN RANCH 

FOR SALI 


" Ellerston " Ranch, within 200 miles 
of Sydney, one of Australia's top 
cattle breeding properties comprises 
21,500 acres, all unrestricted 
freehold. It is located in a good 
rainfall area (average 30 inches per 
year) and is one of the best watered 
properties in Australia with 40 miles 
of river frontage to the Hunter River 
and its tributaries. This is equivalent 
to 2 miles of running water per 
thousand acres. " Ellerston " is ideally 
suited for full-scale, self-contained 
cattle and horse breeding with large 
areas of land for fodder production. 

In addition, intensive cash cropping 
of grains, soyabean, linseed could 
be undertaken which could provide 
a higher return per acre than livestock. 


This is the last of the big Australian 
properties available close to Sydney. 

" Ellerston " is only 50 minutes flying 
time from Sydney and has two 
airstrips on the property. There is a 
large modem homestead, a manager's 
cottage, 4 ranch hand cottages and 
numerous other buildings. 

Annual net returns could vary from 
$US230,000 to SUS310,000. Capital 
gains (non taxable in Australia) have 
averaged 12£% annually. Capital 
gains are additional to normal profit. 

A 20% depreciation allowance on 
the value of fixed assets is worth 
an additional $US110>000 
approximately annually. Should it be 
desired a considerable amount of 


developmental and tax deductible 
capital could be expended on further 
development. The property could be 
divided into a number of smaller^ 
properties providing further capital 
gains benefit. A feasibility report 
indicates carrying capacity can be 
increased from 4,000 to 7,000 
breeding cows. 

PRICE : $US1,800,000 

For full particulars including 
feasibility report write to : 

A. B. Macarthur 
"Ellerston" Station 
via Scone NSW Australia 
Telephone Ellerston 10 


EURO DOLLAR FINANCING 
PARTICIPATIONS OR 
UNDERWRITING WANTED 
FOR AMERICAN UNO 
DEVELOPMENTS 

High Yields and Participations Available 

Contact 

U.S. LAND FINANCING, N.V. 

(subsidiary U.S. Land & Utilities Co.) 

Zeldin & Aaron 

120 Adelaide Si, W.,-Suite 810 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


Is Your Company European Minded ? 

IMMINGHAM 

is a centre of the IMPORT AND EXPORT 
Trade. 

We have Industrial sites available now .at 
extremely attractive terms so invest for the 
future. 

Star Features: 

ir Rental from 5$ per sq ft 

★ All mains services provided 

★ Architect-designed and supervised 

throughout 

★ Scope for expansion 

★ No road charges 

‘ ’ > f r' 

Dickinson Davy & Markham 

Chattered Surveyors , j - , 

NEW OXFORD HOUSE 
OSBORNE STREET, GRIMSBY 
Tel.: Grimsby 58671/2 
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Working to 


Ted's rule 


The Government is nearly convinced that it has won 
a famous victory in the electricity dispute. It stood against 
the strongest trade unions on the field where they could 
hurt the public most, and it saw popular resistance to 
constant inflationary surrenders flare as it at last did so. 
This makes it much less likely that the authorities will 
flee when the next big inflationary claims are presented, 
and rather less likely that those claims will be backed 
by strikes. 

Socially, this last is an important humanitarian gain. 
It needs to be laid in the balance by those who complain 
that what they call last week’s public hysteria against 
the power workers revealed British public opinion at its 
bitter and rancorous and sometimes most class-conscious 
worst. Nobody should be surprised at what occurred. 
Even today three-fifths of Britain’s workers choose not 
to belong to trade unions. When to this majority is 
added the sizeable number of trade union members 
who are really conscripts, the even larger number of 
trade unionists’ wives who dislike what these organisa¬ 
tions sometimes do, and the majority of the old who 
feel that trade union inflation is doing them down, 
a spontaneous combustion of anger against trade union 
action is always a more likely emotion than blinkered 
politicians and industrialists expect. 

Since trade unions do represent the other two-fifths 
of British workers, this sudden hatred is also one of the 
ugliest and most dangerous and most socially divisive 
emotions. But if the power workers’ go-slow had been 
rewarded by an inflationary increase in their already 
inflationary offer, as was widely recommended at first 
(by a lot of politicians and far too many business¬ 
men), the precedent would have been fearful. All 
experience suggests that this successful go-slow would 
then have been repeated whenever next a consideration 
of the annual electricity claim coincided with a snap 
of cold weather : in the same way as the surrender 
to the dustmen in the autumn of last year < made it 
inevitable that there would be another dustmen’s strike 
this autumn, and as Sir Jack Scamp’s report last month 


makes it more than likely that garbage will infest the 
pavements next October as well. Even more immediately, 
a surrender to the power workers would have made a 
strike or go-slow the likely response to any first offer 
this winter for the gasworkers, the railwaymen, the water 
supply workers, the postmen and others. In all these 
public services a stoppage can cause disproportionate 
misery to the general public, and in some it causes much 
more than that. Very grim things were done to the 
old and the sick by last week’s power go-slow, and it 
is good for the community that public anger has made 
it less likely that this will become an annual event. 

Beside this, the economic implications are frankly 
secondary. But the obvious question has to be asked. Js 
there any hope that this dispute will represent a watershed 
like Iain Macleod’s defeat of Mr Cousins’s London 
busmen’s strike in May, 1958 : a defeat which ushered 
in the only 18 months of fast and inflation-free growth 
in real earnings that Britain has enjoyed since the war ? 
Last weekend did mark the first retreat since then by 
Britain’s biggest unions. Although the moderate leaders 
of the electricians’ union were nominally in the driving 
seat during the go-slow, they had to confer at every 
turn not only with the other moderate municipal and 
general union but with Mr Scanlon’s engineers and 
Mr Jones’s transport and general workers as well. On 
Friday of last week, at the time of Mr Vic Feather’s 
ill-considered intervention, the four unions said that they 
would not discontinue their go-slow during a court of 
inquiry unless they were promised a wage increase of sub¬ 
stantially above 10 per cent. On Monday, they did. 

Responsibility for Britain’s prosperity will now devolve 
on the members of this court of inquiry. Some people 
are assuming that they will recommend an increase in 
the Electricity Council’s offer from a 10 per cent wage 
increase to a 12 per cent wage increase. If they do, 
they will be rewarding those who carried through last 
week’s go-slow. They will be encouraging more strikes 
and go-slows, with all their attendant misery, in the 
future. And they will be dealing another crippling 






i6 

inflationary blow at the national economy—and the 
Government will be right to reject any award above 
12 per cent. Instead, the court should choose one of 
two alternative courses. The first might be called barely 
tolerable ; the second would be much better. 

The barely tolerable course would begin by analysing 
the persistent claim that the electricity supply industry 
has seen a huge recent fisc in productivity, and by 
revealing what a heavy load of hogwash there is in 
it. Starting with net assets valued at £2.8 billion at 
the beginning of 1963-64, the electricity industry 
carried through a huge investment programme costing 
£3.8 billion, in the next seven years to 1969-70 ; this was 
by far the biggest investment by any industry, exceeding 
£448 million in every year and reaching £631 million 
at the peak in 1968. The total productivity from this 
massive investment has been deplorably low. Between 
1963-64 and 1969-70 the industry’s net return on assets 
employed fell from 6.9 per cent to 6.4 per cent (which 
hardly suggests that this was the most profitable industry 
into which to put Britain’s biggest investment pro¬ 
gramme) ; and the volume of sales rose only some 38$ 
per cent between 1963-64 and 1969-70, compared with 
the 68 per cent between calendar 1964 and calendar 
1970 that had been adumbrated in 1965 in Mr George 
Brown's national plan. Admittedly, the main trouble 
was that the management invested in the wrong 
machines, including a lot which at first did not work. 
The unions can justly claim that they have done their 
bit by allowing a 12 per cent reduction in industrial 
manpower during the period when production had 
increased by 38^ per cent; this is the basis for the 
claim that electricity workers have shown a massive 
increase in productivity. But it is important to note in 
what a purely British and relative sense this has been an 
achievement. 

The huge increase in capital equipment in the industry, 
amounting to a staggering extra £19,000 of capital 
invested behind each worker in the past seven years, 
really should have made many of its manual labourers 
redundant; £19,000 buys a lot of mechanical shovel. 
But the industry did not want to sack anybody. In 
consequence, the first productivity scheme in 1964 
concentrated on reducing overtime hours. Between April, 
1964, and October, 1965, the average industrial worker 
in electricity actually moved to working 7J hours fewer 
a week, but still had some improvement in his take-home 
pay. This sensible enjoyment of a great deal more leisure 
is not generally tabulated in figures designed to show 
that power workers’ standards of living have lagged. 
Because of this shorter overtime, the number of men 
employed actually continued to rise until March, 1967. 
Then, under the next productivity scheme, there started 
the praiseworthy reduction of industrial staff from 
141,900 in March, 1967, to 115,300 m March of this 
year; total staff dropped from 229,000 to 197,000. 
Workers who agree to leave at the management’s request 
can get special severance pay (over and above the 
amounts normal under the redundancy payments act); 
but the Electricity Council has agreed with the unions 
tlfliftymost of the rundown of staff should be achieved 
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through natural wastage and lower recruitment. 

Although there is a certain difficulty in giving specially 
large wage increases in an industry where you want 
natural wastage to drain off a large surplus of unneeded 
men, this is the policy that has been attempted in 
electricity under the late Les Cannon’s shrewd bargain¬ 
ing in his “productivity deals,” which—and it is fair 
to say this—have included acceptance of far greater 
labour flexibility than is usual in British industry. In 
1967 and 1968 electricity workers got increases above the 
stem national norms then ruling. At the end of 1969 
they got a 10 per cent increase in scheduled salaries 
plus trimmings. The 10 per cent offer made this winter 
consists of only 4$ per cent for new productivity, with 
the 5! per cent thrown in as an additional sweetener, 
and as a bow to the general inflation going on. 

Moreover, it must be emphasised that additional 
“ productivity ” rewarded in this way is mainly 
acceptance of the voluntary departure of labour made 
redundant by new capital machinery. Workers who agree 
to more specific productivity baigains, including work 
study, go on to special productivity bonus schemes, which 
can add nearly a quarter to their wages. .It is true 
that until this autumn only about 17,000 of the 115,000 
industrial staff were on these special bonus schemes 
(partly because of objections from Mr Scanlon’s engineers, 
less from Mr Chappie’s electricians); but the aim is 
to get half the labour force on to them by the end 
of next year. If this did happen, there would be a 
large addition to the average wage paid per man, on 
top of the 10 per cent already offered ; one estimate 
puts it at an extra 6 per cent. 

None of this is a criticism of the way the electricians’ 
union, at least, has carried on its baigaining. Until last 
week the faults in this nationalised industry—the blame 
for the disappointingly low productivity of the large 
new capital resources ploughed into it—had lain mostly 
on the management’s side. But in any private industry 
where there had been misdirection of a huge investment 
programme, and where workers had to be laid off 
in consequence, it would not be regarded as sensible to 
say that exceptional increases in wages should be given 
in compensation to the workers who remain; and it is 
odd that nationalised industries should be treated as 
giant social welfare organisations- in this regard, and 
then say that this is an inadequate reward for their 
high productivity. There is no case for giving more 
than the 10 per cent previously offered to those who 
are going to get large extra earnings in 1971 from the 
productivity bonus schemes; and even less reason for 
giving more to those who could enjoy extra productivity 
bonuses but prefer not to make the concessions required. 
There might be less objection to giving an extra 2 per 
cent to any workers who will not have an opportunity 
to conclude productivity bonus schemes in the year 
ahead, but this is the maximum concession to anybody 
that should be considered. 

The better course can be morr bluntly described. 
This is that the court of inquiry should tell the economic 
truth, instead of following these courts’ usual practice 
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of searching for peacemaking convenience. And the 
economic truth is that a wage offer of io per cent to 
this industry, was always grossly inflationary, even before 
last week's go-slow struck damaging blows at both the 
industry and the national economy. Any additions to 
national productivity which the men have made by their 
praiseworthily flexible attitude to manning schedules (and 


for which they have, been well paid) have been more than 
wiped'out by the damage to national production caused 
by their ill-considered action last week. After the go-slow, 
productivity .bonus schemes within the industry should 
still be encouraged to spread, but the economic reality 
is that the flat rate offer should be reduced: to something 
not more than ~i\ per cent. 



By bread alone 

It was angry workers who brought Mr Gomulka to power in Poland, and 
angry housewives may knock him out of it 


The gods have not been kind to Mr Gomulka. A week 
ago he was presiding over the triumph of his political 
career : Poland’s reconciliation with west Germany and 
the sight of Herr Brandt kneeling in tribute to the 
Jewish victims of Nazi terror in Warsaw. By Tuesday 
a question-mark hung over Mr Gomulka’s political 
survival. His militiamen were shooting demonstrators 
in three cities of northern Poland who had taken to 
the streets to protest against the drastic increases in 
food prices imposed by the government over the weekend* 
A dawn-to-dusk curfew was imposed in Gdansk, Gdynia 
and Sopot while the government in Warsaw looked 
around for excuses and explanations. Poland was in 
the throes of its most serious crisis since the Poznan 
riots in 1956 which brought Mr Gomulka to power. 

Mr Gomulka should have known that the price 
increases would be explosively unpopular. The food riots 
reported earlier this year in several Polish cities gave the 
government a taste of what Polish housewives think 
of the long hours they have to spend queuing for scarce 
food. Fear of unpopularity was probably one of the 
reasons for the government’s delay in reaching its 
“ difficult but indispensable decision,” as the party paper 
Trybuna Ludu called it on Monday. But once the 
government had made up its mind to move it moved like 
an elephant. Its first blunder was to announce the 
increases less than two weeks before Christmas. The 
second was its lack of candour in presenting them to the 
public. The Poles, who on average spend 52 per cent 
of their income on food, knew perfectly well last weekend 
that with food, coal and rent .going up by anything 
between 10 and 30 per cent their standard of living 
was due for a nose-dive. So they were not likely to be 
mollified by the news that their refrigerators would 
now cost them 15 per cent less and their tape recorders 
21 per cent less. There would be no spare money for 
things like that after paying the food bill. The govern¬ 
ment’s other measures—such as the increase in the prices 
paid to farmers and in children’s allowances' for the 
lowest-paid workers—were sensible enuugh. But by then 
nobody was listening 

There is an economic argument for the price increases. 
Two bad winters in- a row have played havoc with 
Poland’s agricultural production, particularly the pro¬ 
duction of fodder for term animals. Grain production 


was affected too : this year Poland produced 4 million 
tons of grain less than it had hoped for. Because of the 
continuing shortage of fodder and grain the number of 
cattle fell by 250,000 compared with 1969 and 
the number of pigs by a million!—-no less than a 
seventh. Since Poland’s exports of processed meat and 
other agricultural produce are an important source of 
western currency the government at first tried to keep 
up these exports. But when the situation at home 
continued to deteriorate this year it decided to cut its 
exports (it is likely that the Poles will not be able to 
fulfil their bacon quota to Britain this year) and to 
concentrate on getting extra grain from abroad. That 
grain could not come from the west ; to buy the necessary 
4 million tons in the west would have cost about 
$260 million, an impossible burden for Poland’s balance 
of payments.' The imports from Russia announced in 
November will probably come too late to improve the 
present situation. And, anyway, Russia faces a similar 
problem in its own agriculture and is not in a position 
to offer Poland more than token amounts of extra food. 
Mr Gomulka knew he was on his own. 

By introducing food rationing by price, which is 
what last weekend’s increases amount to, Mr Gomulka 
hoped to release some of Poland’s farm production for 
export to western markets. And by cutting the prices 
of a wide range of consumer durables he probably 
hoped to. get rid of some of the large stocks of Polish- 
produced goods which are not good enough to be 
exported and 'Which even the Poles have beat unable 
or unwilling to buy in preference to food. Above all, 
he clearly hoped that the increases will help the fight 
against inflation. This was a straight, and major, act 
of deflation. 

On paper, this is economic sense : the new 1971-75 
economic plan cannot succeed unless the present inflation 
is checked. Yet stopping inflation is only a part of 
Poland’s ambitious programme of economic reform. The 
aim of the reform is to raise productivity in industry 
and enable Poland to compete in world markets. But 
the reform, is hamstrung in various ways. One is the 
fact tfrat Poland cannot,really allow itself even a few 
years of serious deflation. That would mean cutting back 
on investment in education, housing and health, which 
are all essential to a, country, with a > fast-growing mid 
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young population. The other is political, and equally 
important. The government is unwilling to contemplate 
either serious unemployment—though some unemploy¬ 
ment already exists in the cities—or the emigration to 
western countries which Jugoslavia and the poorer 
countries of capitalist Europe allow. Neither of these 
alternatives was acceptable to Mr Gomulka. Nor was 
he prepared to see as much loosening of central control 
over the economy as the Jugoslavs already have and the 
Hungarians may be achieving by stealth. In Poland the 
economy had to be saved within the framework of marxist 
orthodoxy. In such an atmosphere, the population was not 
likely to respond enthusiastically to calls for harder work. It 
was not going to make economic sacrifices on the altar of 
the national good as defined by a regime which has so 
often blundered in the past without having been made to 
pay for its mistakes. 

Mr Gomulka, though by now he is pretty conservative 
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himself, has in the past few years brought Some young 
and relatively pragmatic men to the top of the party. 
They include the 43-year-old Mr TejChma and the 
37-year-old Mr Kociolek, who are identified with the 
cause of the reform ; Mr Tejchma might lead Poland 
along the path Mr Kadar has blazed in Hungary. The 
present crisis may well turn into a struggle for the 
succession. Mr Gomulka is said to be in bad health, 
and there have been plenty of rumours that he was 
thinking of resigning. He may not last much longer 
after this week’s crisis. Perhaps he will be succeeded 
by one of the more forward-looking young men. But 
the others—men like General Moczar—are now likely to 
argue that Poland needs a stronger central government, 
not a weaker one, and that too much experimentation is 
never a substitute for force and fear. And if Russia’s 
leaders agree, that may be the end of the liberals’ hopes 
for Poland. 



Europe starts bubbling 

Mr Rippon has made his opening (and rather low) bid about how much 
Britain is willing to pay to get into Europe—just as the Europeans start 
arguing again about what they mean by Europe 


Both Britain’s attempt to get into the common market, 
and the state of mind of the common market itself, went 
through a major change during the past week. They 
changed because three simmering common market 
questions came all at once, and rather violently, to the 
boil. First, what should Britain pay (or what can it afford 
to pay) as its financial contribution if or when it enters 
the common market ? Next, the bad temper among the 
Six themselves last Tuesday morning when they failed 
to achieve monetary union on time has reopened a second 
question which European optimists imagined was almost 
closed. What is the future of the European community ? 
Is it to remain a customs union with a rather mean 
fanning policy, or is Britain applying, as it thought, 
to join a group of nations with much grander things in 
mind ? Third, the week saw the first open attempt by 
Germany to declare itself France’s bargaining equal in the 
present community of the Six. To the surprise of 
everyone, not least France, Germany stood firm against 
French instransigence over Britain and,. nmgt particularly, 
over monetary union (see page 68). Sd the third question 
is this : is west Germany’s new toughness inside the 
common market for real ? If it is, a lot has changed. 

British negotiators often forget that to the men in 
Brussels these questions are part and parcel of a single 
grand debate, and of a tingle less grand but totally 
preoccupying struggle among the Six. To the extent that 
this keeps Britain out of European quarrels at a tune when 
it wants no enemies in Europe, Britain's forgetfulness is 
just as well. To the extent that it persuades Britain to 
conduct the negotiations like a parish poker game it does 
not help. 

^Tbis is what has happened with the financial terms 


which Mr Geoffrey Rippon has at last asked for in 
Brussels and announced to Parliament. The Government 
has taken the hard line. It suggests that Britain’s contribu¬ 
tion should work up over five years from about 2^ or 3 
per cent of the community budget to a final 13 or 15 per 
cent a year. This would be less than France would pay, 
and considerably less than Germany. When the five years 
are over Britain wants to have, as the Six by then will 
already have given themselves, another three years during 
which “ correctivescould be applied if the automatic 
system of community financing then in force proves too 
harsh. The arrangements should be reviewed if they work 
out badly Mr Rippon said on Wednesday that the Six 
“ have in practice reviewed ” their own arrangements in 
the past; it is more true to say that safeguards exist in the 
Treaty of Rome, but they have hardly ever been used. 

The lowness of the amounts which Britain is asking 1 to 
pay has dismayed the Six—not just France. The eventual 
bill in the late 1970s would come to between £140 million 
and £180 million a year, allowing for what Britain would 
then be getting back from a total community chest of 
£r,goo million. This would be less than two-thirds what 
France and the commission in Brussels have already 
suggested that Britain should pay. Germany has done 
sums which are going to make it exceedingly hard for any 
of the Six to continue supporting Britain’s terms. The 
German figures show that at anything less than an 11 or 
12 per cent British contribution the Six will be worse off 
financially. In particular, during the first four years the 
outlays of Germany and Holland, Britain’s two greatest 
supporters among the Six, would then rise (not fall, as Mr 
Rippon claimed last week in Brussels) in order to subsidise 
the fanning of Denmark, Ireland and Norway. 
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The virtue of the British proposal is that it confronts 
the Six with a real choice—to be European or not to be— 
and it confronts France with its own rhetoric on the same 
subject. The pity is that it comes a fortnight late and that 
it has been presented in a finished form to Parliament, 
thereby minimising the room for concession in what is 
after all an opening bid. During that fortnight Germany 
and Holland have frantically stalled discussion in order 
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Of course, most people in Britain are careful nowadays 
not to talk about a special relationship ; certainly Mr 
Heath tiptoed round the phrase in the interview he gave 
to US News and World Report this week. Of course, Mr 
Nixon is not a man to think that the Anglo-American 
relationship of the 1940s and the early 1950s can, or 
should, be reconstructed. The President and the Prime 
Minister represent the first conjunction of genuinely 
postwar men to have come to the top in Washington 
and London ; neither of them has his political roots in 
the shared experience of the second world war or even 


foi dealing with it, the arms sales to South Africa. There 
is a major difference, in all this, between what Mr Heath 
has done and what Mr Wilson would have dome if he 
were still in power. But there are two things that, have 
to be said by way of qualification. 

The first is that, outside Europe, the amount of 
military co-operation the United States can expect from 
Britain is still limited by the state of the British economy. 
The present British bflancc-of-payments surplus can 
sustain, without any real difficulty, the token force which 
Britain plans to contribute to die defence erf Malaysia 
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They include the 43-year-old Mr Tejchma and the 
37-year-old Mr Kodolek, who are identified with the 
cause of the reform ; Mr Tejchma might lead Poland 
along the path Mr Kadar has blazed in Hungary. The 
present crisis may well turn into a struggle for the 
succession. Mr Gomulka is said to be in bad health, 
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France and the commission in Brussels have already 
suggested that Britain should pay. Germany has done 
sums which are going to make it exceedingly hard for any 
of the Six to continue supporting Britain’s terms. The 
German figures show that at anything less than an 11 or 
i2 per cent British contribution the Six will be worse off 
financially. In particular, during the first four years the 
outlays of Germany and Holland, Britain’s two greatest 
supporters among the Six, would then rise (not fall, as Mr 
Rippon claimed last week in Brussels) in order to subsidise 
the farming of Denmark, Ireland and Norway. 
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The virtue of the British proposal is that it confronts 
the Six with a real choice—to be European or not to be— 
and it confronts France with its own rhetoric on the same 
subject. The pity is that it comes a fortnight late and that 
it has been presented in a finished form to Parliament, 
thereby minimising the room for concession in what is 
after all an opening bid. During that fortnight Germany 
and Holland have frantically stalled discussion in order 
to prevent the Six similarly hardening the battle lines 
before Britain’s wish was formally known. Instead, on 
Monday, the French foreign minister, M. Schumann, 
reduced the Six’s power of choice by effectively endorsing 
a commission figure of 21$ per cent as the sum to be paid 
by Britain from the very start. The other five had to sit 
mute. On the subject of the extra three years the five 
were left, in the words of one German negotiator, as 
“ the advocates of what we supposed the British position 
to be.” At the same time the momentum to put an 


economic questionnaire to Britain, as the commission 
wants, has become almost unstoppable. 

To try now to court any of the Six individually would 
be a mistake. Britain will have to go woodenly through 
the motions of negotiating while the Six themselves— 
notably France and Germany—resolve an impasse which 
Britain is only partly responsible for getting them into. 
It seems more likely than ever that a meeting between 
the Six heads of governments will have to be called 
between now and a final decision on the course of the 
EEC. If it succeeds it could lead to a seven-man meeting 
with Mr Heath. Before then the decisive date is in 
January, when Herr Brandt and M. Pompidou hold their 
next meeting under the Franco-German treaty. At that 
meeting the set-to over monetary union will be the main 
item on the agenda. Into a complicated European political 
situation, Mr Rippon has injected an unexpectedly tough 
bargaining bid. 



Don't expect too much 

The Nixon Administration is pleased that Britain's long retreat 
seems to have been stopped, but it should not hope for more 
than Mr Heath actually has to offer 



There really was something for Mr Heath to say to Mr 
Nixon this week. The visits to Washington by the men 
who run the governments of America’s allies are 
generally, in Bagehot’s phrase, a matter of the dignified 
rather than the efficient parts of the alliance. They arc 
demonstrations that the connection exists, and is in 
working order ; and it does the visiting leader no harm 
to be able to remind his electorate back at home that he 
is the Briton-^or German, or Italian, or whoever—who 
currently has first claim on the presidential ear. What 
he actually says into the presidential ear, as often as 
not, could be said over the telephone. But in 
Washington on Thursday and at Camp David on Friday 
Mr Heath has had something to say that needed more 
than a telephone call or a snatched conversation, like 
the one at Chequers on October 3rd, in a stopover 
during a quick Nixonian trot through Europe. If there is 
a problem in the relationship between Britain and the 
United States at the moment it is that the Americans may 
be expecting not too little from the British—as they 
came to expect too little during the Wilson government 
—but too much. 

Of course, most people in Britain are careful nowadays 
not to talk about a special relationship ; certainly Mr 
Heath tiptoed round the phrase in the interview he gave 
to US News and World Report this week. Of course, Mr 
Nixon is not a man to think that the Anglo-American 
relationship of the 1940s and the early 1930s can, or 
should, be reconstructed. The President and the Prime 
Minister represent the first conjunction of genuinely 
postwar men to have come to the top in Washington 
and London ; neither of them has his political roots in 
the shared experience of the second world war or even 


of the Korean war. The trouble is that, after the last 
two years of Mr Wilson, which were years when the 
Anglo-American connection got pretty frayed, the 
Americans may have read too much into the Conserva¬ 
tives’ return to power. For the first time since 1945 
it is they, not the British, who may be hoping for 
more than the other can give. 

For the Americans, Mr Heath is the man who halted 
the long retreat of British influence. They are right, but 
they have to realise the limits of what he has done. Mr 
Heath has reversed the Wilson-Jenkins decision of 1968 
to pull out of south-east Asia, which means that the 
United States is not going to lose its one European ally 
in that part of the world after all. It is unlikely that Mr 
Heath is going to keep the two British battalions in the 
Persian Gulf, but there will still be British officers in 
some of the local forces and British warships and air¬ 
craft in the area, and it looks as if the Americans are 
ready to settle for that. He has recognised that the entry 
of the Russian navy into the Indian Ocean has created 
a major problem for the west; the Americans are glad 
he has, even if they do not feel like supporting his idea 
for dealing with it, the arms sales to South Africa. There 
is a major difference, in all this, between what Mr Heath 
has done and what Mr Wilson would have -done if he 
were still in power. But there are two things that have 
to be said by way of qualification. 

The first is that, outside Europe, the amount of 
military co-operation the Doited States can expect from 
Britain is still limited by the state of the British economy. 
The present British balance-of-payments surplus can 
sustain, without any real difficulty, the token force which 
Britain plans to contribute to the defence of Malaysia 
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and Singapore, It would be enough for even a modest 
expansion of that force, if.a crisis made a reinforce¬ 
ment necessary. It can pay for a small naval squadron 
farther west in the Indian Ocean. What it cannot do is 
support a crisis-levcJ operation in south-east Asia, plus 
something in the Gulf, plus a fleet big enough to look 
after the Russians in the Indian Ocean without some¬ 
body else’s help. It is not just a matter of money ; there 
are not enough men either. The upper limit of the 
military co-operation the Americans can expect from 
Britain on the southern flank of Asia at the moment is less 
than what Britain managed to do during the border war 
with Indonesia in the mid-1960s. If Mr Nixon thinks 
that more than that is needed, he can decide to put some 
American money, and perhaps some American ships, 
into the Indian Ocean ; the decision about Diego Garcia 
(see page 43) may be a first step in that direction. Or 
he can hope that Britain, once it is inside the European 
community, will in the end persuade the other Europeans 
to lend a hand. After all, the logic of Europe’s economic 
interests points in that direction. 

And that leads to the other thing that Mr Nixon 
has to understand aboilt Mr Heath’s Britain. Since 1940 
—some people would say since 1917—it has been 
necessary for British policy to have a powerful friend 
abroad. During the century of British supremacy, from 
Waterloo to the Somme, it was the British who dispensed 
alliances, and others who sought them from Britain. It 
is like that no longer ; Britain is too weak to conduct its 
foreign policy without a major colleague, even a patron- 
protector, it can depend upon. For the past 30 years 
the necessary patron-protector has been almost auto¬ 
matically assumed to be the United States. The great 
change brought about by the growth of the European 
community is that Britain now has two strings to its bow. 

Certainly it is too early to say that a united western 
Europe is going to be the future base of British foreign 
policy ; apart from anything else, the fact that the 
Six are probably about to become the Ten just when 
west Germany’s foreign policy has started to look east¬ 


wards makes the political union of western Europe seem 
a rather less likely prospect than it once seemed. But it 
would be just as wrong not to recognise that Britain 
has more room for manoeuvre than it used to have, 
and that it is going to use it. At the very least this means 
that Mr Heath is going to take care not to let it seem 
that he is being trundled up the road to Brussels by the 
Americans as their future spokesman inside Europe. It 
also means that on a number of matters, particularly 
matters of trade, Britain is liable to do things the United 
States will not like. Of course, Mr Nixon’s Secretary of 
Agriculture was quite right when he said in London on 
Tuesday that the common market’s agricultural policy 
is a nonsense to anyone who believes in free trade. But 
he knows nothing of the negotiating art if he thinks that 
the British are going to stand up and say so in Brussels, 
for the sake of the blue eyes of Iowa wheat-farmers and 
Carolina tobacco-growers, before Britain has got its entry 
into Europe signed and sealed. And even when that 
happens, if it does, one suspects that the interest of East 
Anglian wheat will take priority over free-trading 
principles. 

Mr Nixon has to measure these realities against the 
fact that, in Mr Heath, Britain once again has a Prime 
Minister who believes that British policy does not stop 
at the Suez canal. They should not be exaggerated. If Mr 
Heath had been Prime Minister in 1965 that battalion 
of the Black Watch which Mr Dean Rusk hankered 
after might really have gone to Vietnam ; he does believe 
in working with the Americans. But a Britain whose 
economy is still balanced on a knife-edge, and which 
believes that its only chance of getting off the knife-edge 
lies in joining Europe, is a place from which no President 
of the United States should expect too much. There are 
good reasons why an economically healthy Britain is 
likely to be a reliable ally of the Americans ; but the 
economic convalescence has got to happen first. These 
are the things that cannot be properly said on the 
telephone—and which, one hopes, Mr Heath went to 
Washington to say. 


Getting to know Moshe 


And, perhaps, getting him to accept the sort of peace the Americans 
want in the Middle East 

The volume of words on the Arab-Israeli conflict could 
build a ladder to the moon. Sometimes some of these 
exchanges build a ladder towards peace—or towards 
war. As the weeks slip by before the present Egyptian- 
Israeli ceasefire ends on February 5th, the talks that 
matter are the ones going on between Israel and America. 

Last weekend Mr Moshe Dayan, Israel’s minister of 
defence, followed Mrs Golda Meir, Mr Abba Eban and 
other Israeli leaders in the safari to Washington. He 
enraged from talks with President Nuton, Mr Melvin 
f aijff iltyri Mr William Rogers modestly disclaiming the 


notion that anything so important as “ negotiation ” had 
taken place. So did the men he had been talking to. They 
were just all getting to know one another. 

It sounds suspicious. But it may well have been 
much as they all said it was. And no less important 
for that. The Israeli cabinet is trying to make up its collec¬ 
tive mind what to do next, and this will depend consider¬ 
ably on the impressions that the Americans implanted 
in Mr Dayan, and vice versa. It is now generally taken 
for granted that the Israelis will fairly soon announce 
their intdntion of rejoining the abortive negotiations with 
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Egypt and Jordan under Dr Jarring ; Mr Abba Eban, in 
London this week, suggested that some such move might 
be made by the end of December. 

This by itself may not be enough to get the Jarring 
talks going. The Egyptians have said they need to be 
convinced that Israel’s return to the talks will spell a 
serious effort to work out a peaceful solution and not 
a tactical means of preventing the ceasefire from breaking 
down and nothing else. This implies several stages of 
conviction. First, the Israeli government has to decide, 
in its own deliberations and in its exchanges with 
Washington, whether it is in fact prepared to embark 
on serious negotiations. Second, if it does so decide, it 
must convince the Americans of its good faith. Third, 
the Americans have, in turn, to convince the Egyptians, 
directly or through the Russians. So, in a situation that 
involves a mighty lot of convincing, it will be just as well 
if the Americans and Israelis speak loud and clear to 
one another. 


The dialogue so far has been loud but not clear—except 
on military aid. The Israeli government, pressing the 
Americans on several counts, has found President Nixon 
exceedingly generous in providing military and economic 
help but much more reserved in providing the diplomatic 
assurances that it also sought. The Administration has 
promised Israel military aid worth $500 million (some of 
which, Mr Dayan said, has already been received) and 
economic aid worth $200 million over the next 12 
months : similar amounts have also been pledged for 
1972. On the diplomatic front, Israel has apparently 
pressed for three things: that there should be no 
“ imposed ” solution on the lines, for instance, of the 
detailed plans produced last year by Mr Rogers ; that 
the United States should block any attempt by the 
Security Council to spell out what it meant when it 
called in November, 1967, for Israel’s withdrawal from 
occupied territories ; and that Israel could rely on con¬ 
tinuing American diplomatic and military support if the 
talks, started once again, once again break down. 

The Israelis complain that they have had non-committal 
replies to their three requests. The Americans have good 
reason for being hesitant. The Arabs believe that there 
are only two ways of getting their land, or most of it, 
back: military threat and harassment or diplomatic 
pressure by America on Israel to withdraw in return for 
what the Americans feel to be reasonable terms. If the 
Americans tie their diplomatic hands in advance of 
negotiations, the Arabs may decide that only the military 
solution is left. And while the Arabs are no more optimistic 
than the Israelis about the success of negotiations, Israel’s 
over-anxious and over-publicised attempts to obtain 
guarantees in the event of their failure have inevitably 
raised their, suspicions. There is a precedent, of course. 
In August the Egyptians tried to insure against the talks 
breaking down by bringing Russian missiles forward to the 
canal. And Ic^^what, thitt did tothe talks. *>+ 

The American interest is that the talks should start, 
that they should be serious add tfy&t with steady nerves 
and purpose a solution that does not hurt anybody too 


much should be hammered out. Their interest in a settle¬ 
ment may be greater than that of the Russians, who may 
fear that the Egyptians will ask them to leave Egypt once 
a peace is signed. Israel is justified in requesting and 
getting American protection during and after its with¬ 
drawal to its pre-1967 boundaries—or to something like 
them. It is unjustified in expecting the United States to 
promise to do nothing, and to prevent anybody else from 
doing anything, to make this withdrawal come about. If 
Mr Nixon still supports Mr Rogers, and the British, French 
and Russian governments, in believing the Security Coun¬ 
cil resolution of November, 1967, to be the basis of a 
peaceful solution, he should make this very plain to the 
Israeli government. 

Mr Dayan was firm enough himself, at least in his 
utterances. He told members of the United Jewish Appeal 
that Israel would never surrender Hebron, a city in the 
Israeli-occupied West Bank, because Abraham and Sarah 
were buried and King David crowned there. On tele¬ 
vision’s “ Meet the Press ” programme, he confirmed that 
he wants Israel to keep the Golan Heights, Sharm el 
Sheikh, Gaza, Arab Jerusalem and, as he said, etcetera. 

On the same programme he denied authorship of the 
“ plan ” that has been generally attributed to him. This 
amounted to an arrangement by which the Israelis would 
withdraw a few miles back into Sinai and the Egyptians 
would thin out the forces on their side of the canal. 
Israel would be making a gesture of good faith—and 
getting its troops out of the range of Egyptian artillery ; 
Egypt would be able to start the reopening of the canal. 
As a first step to peace, in the context of constructive 
and continuing negotiations, this could make sense. 
The Egyptians, seeing it solely as a ruse to preserve 
the status quo, said, as the Israelis used to say a short 
while ago, a full settlement or nothing. The kite had 
been flown and shot down, and Mr Dayan was not going 
to claim it as his own—particularly to an American 
audience which is substantially less interested in the open¬ 
ing of the canal than western Europeans or, for rather 
different reasons, the Soviet Union. 

The American interest is in a peace that lasts. And, 
in their distrustful souls, this is what most Israelis and 
most Arabs want too. As a military man Mr Dayan is 
alive to the strategic advantages of the present frontiers. 
As a military man he is no less alive to the beasdiness of 
war and to the weariness with it which had infected Israel 
before the August ceasefire. One of his main contribu¬ 
tions to Israeli policy-making is his ability to face new 
facts and to try for new solutions. Mrs Golda Meir, 
for all her wit and wisdom, is immobile, caught on 
the spikes of history. When she speaks of withdrawal, 
she is haunted by the memory that in 1957, on a western 
promise, she announced Israel’s withdrawal from Sinai—' 
and the promise was forgotten. Mr Dayan has the 
capability, though he may not have the will, ip separate 
future from past. If the Americans stick to the line laid 
down by Mr Regers ^uid. combine fimrtt 

pftSmiseslof future wi|h Wstfchce ?w true 

negotiation, Mr Dayan might be the man to accept that 
a^thdra^^hl t$jt boqlft b§ itfaepur^^ipj'p^ of the 
4 ort of peace that in 1957 was not even Contemplated. 




It’s Just another development area. 

Like fun, it is. It's a region—almost 
half the size of Scotland. Run by a regional 
development board, with very special 
powers. Powers to administrate its own 
grants and loans, to take equity, to make 
your move North as easy as possible— 
and to heck with the red tape. 

Preeipitona mountains, lonely glens, 
and lashings of rain. 

That’s not the whole picture. Much of 
the Scottish Highlands is lowland. No 
lonely glen is far from habitation. And our 
biggest centre—the Inverness and Moray 
Firth area—has as little rain and as much 
sunshine as London. Put that in your 
business diary. 

Old wives spinning, old men distilling. 

New industries are growing up 


alongside the old. You'll see lots of young 
people around. In its first 5 years our 
Board has brought over 50 new 
manufacturers to the region—all 
expanding with skilled, hardworking and 
adaptable local labour. 

Snaky little roads with l f in 3' gradients 
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Major trunk routes (quiet for most of 
the year) connect Wick & Thurso, the 
Moray Firth, Inverness, Fort William and 
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Too remote, too cdstly. 
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It takes all sorts to make a 
House of Commons 


The House of Commons rises on 
Friday for a shortened Christmas 
recess exactly six calendar months to 
the day that the country went to the 
polls to elect it. But, because of that 
quirk of timing, its two interrupted 
periods of work have totalled less than 
three months. As a result, the present 
Commons has yet to develop a recognis¬ 
able character, in the sense that all 
Parliaments differ in some respects from 
their predecessors. There is still a some¬ 
what unreal air about the Commons: 
the number of occasions when Mr 
Wilson is referred to—even by 
ministers—as the prime minister is 
declining, but they still occur. 

It is, therefore, only both fair and 
possible to make interim judgments 
about ministers’ and ex-ministers* per¬ 
formances : those who have done well 
since October might fall flat on their 
faces within the first three, months of 
next year, and those who could, and 
should, do better might well do so. 
Nevertheless it must be distuibing for 
the Government that the Chancellor 


of the Exchequer, Mr Barber, has not 
made a better impact on the Commons. 
His undistinguished performances at 
question time, which are about the only 
occasions when he is seen publicly to 
be at work, do nothing to dam the 
increasingly denigratory gossip about his 
performance at his desk. Mr Barber has 
shown often enough that he does not 
lack courage: he will need to take it 
in both his hands in the new year. 

Judged purely on their parliamentary 
performance, good marks would be 
given to Sir Keith Joseph, who exudes 
self-confidence. Sir Geoffrey Howe, the 
Solicitor-General, and Mr Chataway. 
Mr Willie Whitelaw is an extremely' 
deft politician who could well prove to 
be an outstanding Leader of the 
House, and Mr Geoffrey Rippon is 
playing himself into a difficult role 
with increasing panache. 

But the two men who have given 
every impression of holding the Govern¬ 
ment together are Mr Carr and Mr 
Heath. Mr Carr has naturally been 
more in the limeKght than any other 


member of the cabinet, and fortunately 
for the Government he is rarely any¬ 
thing less than very competent. Mr 
Heath’s own performances have been 
outstanding. He dominates question 
time, and in the industrial affairs 
debate on Tuesday he made a very 
sensible speech indeed ; it was the first 
he had made in the Commons since 
the House returned in October. He can 
still be a bit petulant, and he is rather 
too easily led down the lanes and 
byways by silly Labour backbenchers. 
But he is recognised by the Opposition 
to be an extremely formidable political 
force to be reckoned with. 

On the Labour side, there has not 
been a great deal of opportunity for 
ex-ministers to shine or decline. Mr 
Jenkins has done well, but he has had 
it relatively easy, and if Mr Heath is 
wise he will take on Mr Jenkins 
himself in the next economic debate. 
The Labour party thinks it has the 
Government on the run on mainstream 
economic issues. Mrs Castle struggles 
bravely, but painfully, on trying to 
prove how wrong she was last year 
when the majority of MPs believe she 
was right, as she probably does herself. 
But, Mr Wilson apart, the rest of 
the previous cabinet are more dis¬ 
tinguished as ex-ministers than 
present-day opposition leaders. 

Mr Wilson has not been put to 
quite the same sort of test in his new 
role as Mr Heath has: Mr Wilson, in 
any case, always does his best to avoid 
tests. In 1963-64 he was a quite 
brilliant leader of the opposition r 
whether he oan ever be quite as good 
again before the prospect of an 
immediate general election pushes 
Labour into one of its rare, and phoney, 
united-we-etand moods remains to be 
seen. Even so, a Mr Wilson just below 
his very best is still a dominant 
politician. He exerts very considerable 
authority over the shadow cabinet, and 
if he has any secret inclination to give 
up the job before the next election he 
hides it very well. It is, indeed, difficult 
to believe that such a natural politician 
would ever wilUngiy give up just one 
more obanfce to win rock the 
premiei«hip» 
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Industrial relations _ 

A quieter reading 

This week’s two-day Commons debate 
on the second reading of the industrial 
relations bill was drab, but less depres- 
. sing than that on Mr Carr’s consulta¬ 
tive document three weeks ago. There 
was far less hysteria for a start, which 
was hardly surprising considering the 
black eye the unions had sustained in 
the power dispute. But the Labour 
party, although still looking pretty 
embarrassed, was prepared to listen to 
argument rather than repeat their 
foolish attempt to deny ministers a 
hearing. (Mr Wilson gave them a 
public wigging about that.) They also 
had the benefit of a front bench speech 
of some quality from Mr Douglas 
Houghton, which had the additional 
advantage for Labour of coming from 
a man of moderate views who had 
also opposed Mrs Castle’s proposals. 
Poor Mrs Castle once again appeared 
to have succeeded in persuading herself, 
if no one else, that there was a massive 
gulf of principle between her In Place 
of Strife and the Government’s bill, 
which was true in only one major 
respect—some of her proposals were 
considerably harsher. And that was not 
exactly the burden of her complaint. 

Secondly, the voice of the hardline 
ideologues on both sides of the House, 
although by no means stilled, did not 
dominate the debate. Serious argument 
at last began to be exchanged for 
empty rhetoric. The Labour party 
made some impact with its argument 
on pre-strike ballots, which although 
probably right do carry the risk of 
being counter-productive ; but if this 
does indeed prove to be the case, the 
Government can simply cease ordering 
them. On the other hand, Mr Nicholas 
Scott asked how the Labour party 
could deny that legislation had a real 
effect on people’s behaviour and atti¬ 
tudes when they had used precisely 
that argument for the Race Relations 
Act. Mrs Castle had not the faintest 
idea how to reply, but even so it was 
rather silly for her to imply that Mr 
Scott was a sudden, convert to the 
need for that act when he was one of 
its bravest Tory supporters. Mr May- 
hew irritated his own party, not for 
die first time, by a gallant statement 
that Mrs Castle had wholly persuaded 
him in 1969 that there was a clear 
case for trade union legislation, and he 
saw no reason to change his mind now. 
Mr Mayhew was one of only two 
(Abour MPs prepared to show they still 


had the courage of last year’s convic¬ 
tions by defying the party whip. 

The Government was not without its 
minor rebels either. Mr Christopher 
Woodhouse caused some visible dis¬ 
pleasure to his own front bench by 
wondering aloud whether it was not 
better to keep the militant out of pri¬ 
son at all costs, and allow him to be 
dealt with by dismissal by his employer, 
or through the enhanced power of 
his union, rather than martyring him 
and running the risk of a sudden 
emotional gust of public opinion on 
behalf of an undeserving trouble¬ 
maker. 



It begins to look as though the bill’s 
committee stage, though acrimonious, 
will be rather more productive than 
appeared likely even a week ago. That 
depends upon how many Labour MPs 
are prepared to listen to Mr Wilson’s 
tactical advice on how to play it. But 
there is hope, and with Mr Carr and 
Sir Geoffrey Howe in charge for the 
Government there is also the certainty 
that if anyone offers any really sensible 
amendments they will be accepted. 

Statisticians _ 

Social figures 

After the economists, the statisticians 
are developing into a noticeable bud 
on the Whitehall stem of the social 
services. Indeed they are sitting rather 
prettier ; for, if economists can be left 
to perch on isolated branches of social 
service departments, everybody, 
increasingly, wants statistics. In the 
mid-ig6os, a number of ministers and 
senior oivil servants rightly became 
concerned about.the one-horse power 
of their statistics divisions. 

Now, even if, as Professor Claus 
Moser, director of the Central Statis¬ 
tical .Office, complains, social statistics 
are a long way behind economic ones? 
two oat of five Whitehall statisticians 
spend their time working on the 
former. The Government’s collection 
of statisticians and the like has grown 
from .175 in 1966 to 315 in 1970.-In 
1964, thfere were only two statisticians 
coping with housing and local govern¬ 
ment j by early thu year there were 
is. Six volumes a .year, of increasing 
bulk and sophistication, appear on. 
education; them are special statisti¬ 
cal supplements on health and quar¬ 
terly volumes on housing. And there 
have brien essential refonris. After two 
committees on criminal - and - civil 
judicial. statistics l - retried, \4tose 
fottnerfy incomprehensible ! . 

have been expanded, and now con¬ 


Moser ; genial Big Brother 

tain notes pointing out the more 
obvious traps for the unwary. Most 
important of all, there has been a 
remarshalling of the troops : the 
General Register Office (which col¬ 
lects figures for births, marriages, 
deaths and immigration, and organises 
the decennial census) and the Govern¬ 
ment Social Survey (which carries 
out smaller, special surveys for depart¬ 
ments) have this year been fused into 
the new Office of Population Censuses 
and Surveys and linked to the Central 
Statistical Office by an overall policy 
committee, following on the recom¬ 
mendation for semi-centralisation made 
by the House of Commons Estimates 
Committee in 1966. 

One of the first fruits of this reshuf¬ 
fle is the first issue of Social Trends 
(to match the similar, but monthly 
publication Economic Trends) pub¬ 
lished by the CSO this week. What 
the CSO has done is to scoop together 
quantities of the social statistics that 
appear from any number of govern¬ 
ment and voluntary agencies (of very 
varying reliability : even the 1966 
partial census was pretty inaccurate) 
into-one volume. Where possible, it 
has produced rime series and national 
aggregates ; it has jazzed up the whole 
dung visually with graphs, bar and 
pie charts, and led off with a few 
erudite articles on social statistics and 
public expenditure. These are parti¬ 
cularly useful lor providing the sort of 
statistics which otherwise require 
endless juggling to link discontinued 
series—showing, for example, that in 
the past 30 yean real expenditure on 
health has increased only half as 
much as expenditure on education. 

The principal sources are, rive 
departments' annualstatistidi, die. 
cenuu, the family expendihtreiurvey 
—a continuous survey of sosne itLrioo 
households begun in 1957, whksfc is 
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TECHNICAL LEADERS 


SNAM PROGETTI's Engineers, feeding protagonists of nfcw realities, have left their mark 
all over the World with works in the field of pipelines, petrochemical, refining and many 
other types of plants. SNAM PROGETTfs men and ideas have developed the new technique 
of large projects, thus giving an original contribution to the research and plans resulting 
now in 25,000 kilometers of gat^hd Oil pipelines, 

in hundreds of refining and'pefrophemical plants and in 160 kilometers of submarine piping. 
SNAM PROGETTI: a reservoir of men and brains serving the times. 
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now, in statisticians’ jargon, over¬ 
loaded,” and is therefore to be com¬ 
plemented by a new general house¬ 
hold survey—plus special surveys and 
the like. All of this information could 
be found in rather greater detail (and 
some of it more up to date : the most 
recent years ip Social Trends vary 
from 1966 to 1968-69) in individual 
reports. Is this new venture really an 
advance on the Annual Abstract of 
Statistics ? 

The answer is that it could be, but 
it isn’t yet. The most irritating 
deficiency of social statistics is that 
they are so compartmentalised ; 
Social Trends could provide the same 
sort of impetus for department bar¬ 
rier-smashing that the need to compile 
national accounts has provided for 
economic statistics. But the first issue 
of Social Trends is even lagging 
behind departments ; the Department 
of Education has at last produced 
statistics for the United Kingdom as 
a whole, while Social Trends contains 
education statistics for Great Britain 
only. National social accounts would 
be more than useful, but the CSO is 
after something fancier than that. It 
has been seized with the fashionable 
idea, set rolling by the trend towards 
output budgeting, that it must be 
possible to design social indicators— 
ways of measuring how people are 
becoming better educated, or 
healthier, or • less deprived, or safer 
from criminals or less likely to become 
such. This mean^ lumping together, 
say, statistics . on free school meals 
with those on supplementary benefit 
and those on housing with those on 
family size. 

But is this sort of centralisation 
going to stoke up the flames of wrath 
of, for example, students and teachers, 
probably the most heavily analysed 
groups in the country, against govern¬ 
ment data banks ? Government 
departments will continue to collect 
their own statistics, which often 
appear as an offshoot of their 
administrative business. After all, 
many people are getting restless at the 
increasing inquisitiveness of the 
census ; if one central agency is also 
fiddling with social surveys and 
departmental statistics, it could easily 
find itself the object of much public 
resentment and suspicion. Professor 
Moser and company are stuck with the 
original statistical dilemmas: how to 
mince raw statistics into useful infor¬ 
mation without information becoming 
hideously out-of-date, and how to 
gather together all available informa¬ 
tion without growing into Big Brother. 


Mental health _ 

Fit to be free ? 

It is against a background of fluctuating 
public opinion—-sometimes in favour of 
discharging most mentally disordered 
patients into the community, sometimes 
alarmed when such a patient commits 
a serious offence—that in England and 
Wales mental health tribunals hear 
between 1,100 and 1,200 appeals a year 
against compulsory detention in hos¬ 
pital. They have been at work for ten 
years, and, until now, very little has 
been heard about them. But a study has 
just been published* giving a lot of 
much-needed information about the 
sort of patients who appeal, what goes 
on before their application is heard, 
the tribunal hearing itself—with some 
verbatim extracts—the outcome, and 
what happens to patients who are 
discharged. 

Professor Greenland’s study is fairly 
reassuring. He found that, on the whole, 
patients get a fair consideration of their 
case. But he makes some valuable 
suggestions for improving the whole 
procedure. Patients, he found, are not 
always properly informed of their right 
to appeal. He also found that those who 
were represented, either legally or 
otherwise, were more likely to be dis¬ 
charged than those who were not, but 
representation is rare and legal aid is 
not granted. He supports the plea made 
by The Economist for selective decisions 
to be published to provide a body of 
case law sp that the wide regional 
variations in the tribunals’ determina¬ 
tions are reduced. But, above all, he 
would like to see the tribunals’ func¬ 
tions extended ; he believes they should 
have the same duties as the Mental 
Welfare Commission in Scotland, with 
responsibility for the welfare of 
detained patients while they are in 
hospital, as well as power to dischaige 
them. 

To some extent this last proposal has 
been overtaken by the new Hospital 
Advisory Service for England and 
Wales. If this body proves its worth, 
especially if it is supplemented by a 
hospital ombudsman, the tribunals 
should probably remain confined to 
their present civil rights function. After 
all, Scotland’s Mental Welfare Commis¬ 
sion discharges directly fewer than one 
in 100 of those who apply to it. 
Patients can also appeal to the sheriff, 
but no records are kept of these appeals 
or of their outcome. From the point of 
view of civil liberty—which is Professor 

♦Mental Illness and Civil Liberty. By tiyril 
Greenland. Bell . 32s. 


Greenland's standpoint—England’s 

tribunals do better than this, discharg¬ 
ing about two out of ten of those whose 
release has not been restricted by the 
courts. Where more effort is needed is 
on behalf of those (outside the scope 
of this study) who have been sent to 
hospital by the courts on an order with 
restrictions. These restrictions may be 
indefinite in term ; the patients con¬ 
cerned can be discharged only by the 
Home Secretary ; and, though he has 
to refer a case to a tribunal after a year 
if asked, he is not bound to accept its 
advice ; nor is it known how often this 
advice is rejected. The burden of trying 
to get such a patient released when he 
has recovered—or released from restric¬ 
tions so that he can remain in hospital 
informally—lies on the doctor in charge 
of him. The Home Office sends no 
medical experts of its own to assess 
these patients, and is dilatory in answer¬ 
ing letters from hospitals concerning 
them. The result is that patients sent 
by the courts because they appear to 
need treatment may be detained for a 
longer time in hospital than they would 
have served as a prison sentence for 
their offence. 



The County Hall 
show 


Last Wednesday, the assessors hearing 
the Greater London Development Plan 
inquiry salt for their 35th day in the 
vast conference room at County Hall, 
with the prospect of possibly another 
ten months of evidence to come, before 
they thrash out their own report. This 
is one of London's free shows, with 
plenty of room in the stalk. The par¬ 
ticipating public is represented mainly 
by batches of planning students under 
the wing of academic members of the 
panel. The subject matter is pretty 
academic, too, and strangely unstinted to 
the technique of cross-examination by 
learned counsel, briefed by the GLC 
and some of the 31,000 objectors to the 
plan. It does no harm to make die 
GLC statisticians come clean about 
some of their estimates for, say, the 
level of population in individual 
boroughs in the year 1981, but they are, 
after all, only estimates, and the longer 
the whole inquiry process drags on the 
less time there is to adopt die policies 
by which the estimates are supposed to 
be influenced. 

The pace is likely to hot up in Feb¬ 
ruary, when the opposition to the 
motorway proposals in die plan starts to 
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be heard. Meanwhile, the panel has 
^entered a new phase in its consideration 
of the housing, population and employ¬ 
ment aspects of the plan. As well as 
receiving formal objections, it is now 
reading and listening to comments by 
informed outsiders. Last week, for 
instance, it heard the views of 
Professor David Donnison, of the 
Centre for Environmental Studies, and 
representatives from the Location of 
Offices Bureau. 

That involves discussion rather than 
cross-examination, and is probably a 
more productive process than that 
undergone by, say, the representatives 
of the Town and Country Planning 
Association, who chose to put their 
views as a formal objection. Their main 
thesis is that many more people need 
to move out of London than the plan 
envisages, and that the 7.3 million 
population for 1981, at which the GLC 
is aiming, will create intolerable condi¬ 
tions for the poor. On the other hand 
most of the individual boroughs object 
to the population targets as too low. As 
Professor Donnison painted out, how¬ 
ever, population estimates based on 
housing stock are useless, unless you 
know what sorts of people are going 
to occupy the houses. 

Under the new sort of structure plan 
recently introduced into the planning 
system, local authorities are now 
expected to include the whole range of 
their social and economic powers; 
education and welfare policies for 
example, must be viewed alongside 
physical planning. The Greater London 
plan, when finally approved by the 
Department of the Environment— 
which could be as late as 1973—will be 
followed by detailed local plans for the 
Ittough^ which can cover all or part 
qf^itfuair area. The more sensible 
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boroughs will see that they cannot skip 
the vital stage in their planning which 
determines the priorities on which 
detailed street-by-street planning 
follows, but, in order to save time, the 
Government has relieved them of the 
obligation to air those priorities. In 
basic land use terms alone, there look 
like being some appalling gaps between 
the vague and largely powerless Greater 
London Development Plan and the 
boroughs 1 local plans. Who, now, is 
going to say precisely' how the main 
shopping centres are to be related to 
the motorways ? Or housing to public 
transport ? What few aids there are 
towards the planning of specific parts 
of London for the benefit of the whole 
are rapidly being made useless. 

Political c onsultants _ 

No g o, Joe _ 

An unwelcome new breed of Americans 
—the political consultants—chose 
London to confer with their European 
counterparts. It was the third annual 
get-together of its kind. The Americans 
should have been chastened by their 
reception—but probably weren’t. Politi¬ 
cal consultancy has become a booming 
industry in the United States over the 
past decade since John Kennedy’s 
streamlined election campaign in i960. 
But the consultants were somewhat on 
the defensive after the keynote speech 
of the conference had been delivered 
by Mr Nicholas Johnson, a member of 
the Federal Communications Commis¬ 
sion. 

Mr Johnson was appointed to the 
commission by President Johnson and 
cannot be removed from his job before 
his term expires in 1973. He seems to 
be leading a one-man crusade within 
the Administration, against what he 
believes are President Nixon’s efforts 
to control and manipulate the mass 
media. His speech was a weighty and 
well-documented attack on the dangers 
of political consultancy, if unchecked 
by 'responsible control. So effective was 
Mr Johnson’s outburst that Mr F. 
Clifton White, once unhappily asso¬ 
ciated with the Goldwater disaster in 
1964 but with his reputation redeemed 
by Mr James Buckley’s recent 
senatorial victory in New York State, 
was moved to soothe ruffled delegates 
with a short homily on the whole ethics 
of the consultancy business. 

What was comforting to the observer 
was the obvious lack of any interest 
in the whole proceedings by the British 
political parties or even advertising 
agencies. Although some 15 Countries 
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were represented at the conference, 
there was not a single delegate from 
Britain, a fact which disgusted Mr 
Joe Napolitan, president of the Inter¬ 
national Association of Political Con¬ 
sultants. Mr Napolitan, who helped 
Presidents Kennedy and Johnson, and 
President Marcos of the Philippines, 
attributed the British absence to their 
incorrigible parochialism and to the 
paranoid fear of party professionals for 
what one delegate called “electronic 
politics.” 

None of ‘the British guest speakers 
showed much apparent interest in Mr 
Napolitan’s profession, either. While 
Mr Humphrey Taylor, of Opinion 
Research, continued to pat himself on 
the back for the near-success of his 
final poll in the June election, Mr 
Wedgwood Benn used the conference 
as a platform for further propagation 
of his so-called new politics, designed 
to “ re-connect the political system 
with the new centres of human 
energy.” Sir Michael Fraser, deputy 
chairman of the Tory party, regaled 
the conference with a shrewd and 
gentlemanly analysis of his party’s 
election victory. Even Professor Robert 
McKenzie, full of admiration for 
American politics, was forced to point 
out gently to delegates the real and 
serious limitations to their activities 
in this country. 

Of course, both major parties in 
Britain are ready to use outside con¬ 
sultants to help them in their elec¬ 
tioneering. Messrs Colman, Prentis and 
Varley were on the scene as early as the 
1950s, working for the Conservatives. 
Over £500,000 was spent by the 
Tories on soft-sell advertising in the 
run up to the 1959 election, and double 
that amount before 1964. The Labour 
party, in the early 1960s, overcame 
any ideological scruples to the use of 
private polls and social surveys to find 
out what the voters wanted and whom 
they had to woo to regain power. 

But all these activities were always 
firmly under the clumsy control of the 
party machine, and, above all, of the 
party leader. No one was or is going 
to tell Mr Wilson, for instance, how 
to run' an effective campaign. The 
existence of die centralised party 
machine, the legal restrictions on cam¬ 
paign spending, the uncertainty of 
when elections are to be called, the 
continual lack of lavish finance, the 
jealousies of the permanent staff 
towards outsiders, the autonomy of the 
well organised constituency party 
under a full-time agent: all these are 
likely to prevent any real advance 
of political consultancy in Britain* 















or manufacturing pharmaceuticals in Italy, 
IBM makes the job easier. 


Checking through 700,000 insurance 
policies by hand to find one person’s re¬ 
cords is a lot of work. 

Especially when you don’t have his 
policy number. 

That ; s why a large Swiss insurance 
firm called in an IBM systems engineer 
- to help find a faster, easier method by 
computer. 

Now a person’s name and address are 
simply typed into the computer system, 
and his records appear on a video screen. 
Within seconds. 

In Italy another IBM specialist helped 


a large pharmaceutical company utilize 
IBM programs to study the effectiveness 
of their drugs. 

With their computer, researchers can 
not only establish the exact time it takes 
for a drug to reach the bloodstream, but 
the. quantity absorbed minute by minute. 
Thus, they can offer optimum dosages 
for a wide range of conditions. 

You see, when it. comes to solving 
data processing problems, IBM people in 
the United Kingdom are ready to bring 
you the latest in computer technology. 
And a world of experience. 
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TH E WO R LD International Report 



Izko, Onaindid, Uriarte , Gorostidi, Dorronsoro , Lavena : the six whose lives were sought 


The aftermath of Burgos 


FROM OUR SPAIN CORRESPONDENT 


Spain is again a police state. On 
Monday night an emergency cabinet 
meeting decided to suspend for six 
months the right of arrested persons 
to be released within 72 hours if no 
formal charges are laid against them. 
This gave partial satisfaction to the 
right-wingers in the government who 
have been pressing for the declaration 
of a state of emergency throughout 
the country ever since the trial of the 
16 Basque nationalists by a military 
tribunal started at Burgos. Now the 
Spanish police, either uniformed or 
secret, may detain anyone for up to 
six months without charge. 

After eight days of deliberation the 
judges had, on Thursday afternoon, still 
not announced their verdict. But it is 
likely that General Franco and his 
senior ministers were informed of its 
gist on Monday and ordered the 
announcements to be delayed until 
security precautions had been streng¬ 
thened. There has also been time for 
mass rallies against the Basque 
separatists such as those in Burgos on 
Wednesday and Madrid on Thursday. 

The protests aroused by the trial 
have been greater than the government 
expected. It foresaw a vigorous reaction 
among Basques and Catalans. But 
it was less prepared for the reaction in 
other parts of Spain and for the 
demonstrations of solidarity with 
the Basques displayed by Castilian 
workers who have migrated to 
the Basque provinces in recent years. 


Even Carlists, who played an import¬ 
ant part in Franco’s conquest of the 
Basque country in 1937, have been 
making pro-Basque statements. 

Particularly disquieting for the 
government has been the discussion 
that the Burgos court-martial has 
stirred up within the army. Last week 
General Pinez Vineta, captain-general 
of Catalonia, declared that “ the army 
will not allow disorder or ill- 
discipline to triumph ; if necessary it 
will launch a new crusade against the 
godless and the lawless.” Other officers 
have made similar statements. 

But General Garcia Valino, a Don 
Juan monarchist and a former captain- 
general of Madrid, has written that 
the army’s role is to defend the 
country and not to intervene in politi¬ 
cal quarrels. He says : “ It is unwise to 
use the army to pass judgment in 
matters best left to the judiciary.” It 
was Garcia Valifio who countersigned 
the death sentence on the communist 
leader, Julian Grimau, in 1963—an act 
he now describes as “ having poisoned 
the political climate and harmed the 
prestige of the army.” 

The chief of the general staff, 
Manuel Diez Alegria, told a group of 
Catalan lawyers that he dislikes the 
use of military tribunals to try political 
offenders ; he also said the army would 
betray its mission if it agreed to serve 
the interests of any one group or to 
uphold an unpopular government But 
during the week hardline senior officers 



were reported to be discussing ways of 
" safeguarding national unity.” 

Within the government the vice- 
president, Admiral Garrero Blanco, the 
minister of the interior, the service 
ministers and up to half the techno¬ 
crats favour stern internal security 
measures. If there has to be a show¬ 
down with the opposition they argue 
that it would be better to have it this 
winter than next. It is widely expected 
that Prince Juan Carlos will take over 
as head of state next year ; and the 
security forces may not be prepared to 
serve him as blindly as they now do 
Franco. The leading Catholic news¬ 
paper, Ya , is already calling for a grand 
coalition of conservatives. 

The Burgos trial and its aftermath 
have exposed the perilous rigidity of a 
regime dominated by two old soldiers 
who cannot forget the civil war and 
an administration in the hands of 
young technocrats who have never 
really worked out their ideas about 
democracy. In retrospect the liberali¬ 
sation measures conceded in the mid- 
1960s now look like little more than 
window-dressing. A leading Madrid 
editor has just resigned because he 
could no longer live with the suppres¬ 
sion of news required of him. 

But his colleagues, trained by the 
regime and under no illusions about 
their mission, continue to publish 
material such as the official accounts 
of the last day of the Burgos trial. 
Ya and other papers reported that the 
court had to be cleared because of 
“ intolerable provocations ” of prisoners 
who struck policemen and attacked 
the judges. That incident looks 
different to many Spanish eyes. They 
see two livid officers drawing their 
swords to ward off a pair of handcuffed 
and heavily guarded men. 
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Germany _ 

Firing on their 
own side _ 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

West German Social Democrats and 
east German communists are con¬ 
tinuing to exchange fire on such a scale 
that hopes for a beginning of more 
civilised relations between the two 
German states are dimming. At the 
meeting in east Berlin last weekend 
of the central committee of the Social¬ 
ist Unity party, west German social 
democracy was pilloried as an especially 
insidious danger to the democratic 
republic. At the same time' Herr 
Herbert Welhner, vice-chairman of 
the Social Democratic party, warned 
the annual conference of the radically 
inclined Young Socialists at Bremen 
that, as a former communist himself, 
he had seen at first hand how the 
communist party always swallowed its 
would-be partners and ruthlessly 
eliminated those whom it could not 
digest. 

In east Berlin, Herr Fritz Ebert, son 
of the first president of the Reich, a 
former Social Democrat and now a 
leading communist, told his central 
committee that the Social Democrats’ 
right-wing leaders were developing “ a 
complete anti-communist plan of 
battle." Eric Honecker, one of Herr 
Ulbrioht’s possible successors, branded 
social democracy as one of the new 
manifestations of imperialist policy. 
Another of the politburo’s heavy guns, 
Gunter Mittag, said that the menace of 
social democracy was deadliest in the 
field of economic and scientific co¬ 
operation, and called for an “ irrecon¬ 
cilable struggle" against it. 

At Bremen, most of the Young 
Socialists sharply attacked, not the 
Ulbricht regime, but the kind of social 
democracy being shaped at party head¬ 
quarters and in the federal chancellery 
in Bonn. In order to explain what his 
party and government were trying to 
do about it all Messrs Brandt, 
Wehner, Ehmke (minister in charge of 
co-ordinating work at the chancellery) 
and Wischnewski (party manager) 
went to Bremen and submitted them¬ 
selves to six hours of questioning by 
their young critics. It was an extremely 
lively and by no means conclusive 
encounter, but it, seems to have 
removed, at least for the time being, 
the threat of a split between the Young 
Socialist ; and the parent party. 
fcP f * '|igndt pointed out that his 
government, led by Social 


Democrats, was carrying through more 
social reform than had been generally 
recognised. But its existence was in 
constant danger. It could not afford to 
alienate the electorate by acting or 
threatening to act undemocratically. 
Collaboration with totalitarian parties 
would arouse immense distrust. (This 
was the one point at which Herr 
Brandt was hissed by some of the dele¬ 
gates.) Socialism and democracy, he 
said, were indissolubly bound together. 
The conference listened on the whole 
sympathetically, and a majority agreed 
they should think out their future 
course of action more thoroughly 
before committing themselves. 

One delegate still wanted to know 
where a binding analysis of society 
could be found other than in the class 
war, and where there was a theoretical 
basis other than in marxism. There 
was much talk of the need for “ system- 
surmounting " or “ system-vanquish¬ 
ing ” reforms. A resolution was carried 
objecting to the fusion of states and 
the internationalisation of production 
within the European Economic Com¬ 
munity on the ground that it served 
only the interests of the owners of 
capital ; all socialist organisations 
should develop a common strategy of 
international action, including the 
staging of multi-national strikes. 

The Young Socialists re-elected the 
radical, Karsten Voigt, as chairman by 
138 votes out of 201. The compara¬ 
tively moderate rival candidate, Nor- 
bert Gansel, received only 29. Both 
Herr Brandt and Herr Ulbricht, it may 
be supposed, are having some sleepless 
nights and jargon-filled dreams. 

Czechoslovakia _ 

Don't look inward! 

Mr Husak revealed last week that the 
“ purification ” of the Czechoslovak 
communist party had been even more 
drastic than preliminary statements had 
suggested. Nearly 327,000 party mem¬ 
bers failed to make the grade during 
the purge carried out this year. If to 
these are added, nearly 149,000 mem¬ 
bers who left voluntarily in 1968 and 
1969, the total membership today is 28 
per cent smaller than it was three years 
ago. No one will have been surprised 
to learn that, in spite of his efforts at 
self-criticism, Mr Dubcek’s prime 
minister, Oldrich Cemik, has been 
expelled from the party along with 
those who stuck to their guns. 

The purging appears to have stopped, 
at least for the time beingbut the 
self-justification Has not Anlong the 



Husak admits prises have causes 


documents submitted to last week's 
central committee meeting was one on 
the lessons to be drawn from the 
“ crisis-ridden development ” of the 
party since its 13th party congress 
in 1966. Described by the editor of 
Rude Pravo as a settling of accounts 
with the past, it has been thought best 
not to divulge its contents to the general 
public for the time being. Among the 
documents that were published was one 
on party unity. It was not exactly 
illuminating, since it aimed its strictures 
impartially at sinners of every variety. 
The right wing—the liberals—are still 
the main political danger, but it is also 
necessary to guard against "inward¬ 
looking sectarianism "—in other words, 
the extreme left-wing ultras who 
think Mr Husak is too moderate. 

The “ right wing" is a convenient 
bogy, but privately Mr Husak is prob¬ 
ably much more worried about the 
ultras ; they, after all, have their hands 
very close to the levers of power, 
whereas the liberals, however* unre¬ 
pentant, have been cast into limbo. 
Disagreements between Mr Husak and 
the ultras are believed to have caused 
more than one postponement of last 
week’s central committee meeting. One 
particular issue between them is the 
extent to which the Novotny regime 
should be blamed for what happened in. 
1968. The decision not to delve further 
into the past than 1966 suggests a 
stalemate—which did not, however, 
prevent Mr Husak from making clear, 
in his report to the central committee 
last week, that in his opinion the crisis 
started long before 1968. In this he 
will presumably be supported by Mr 
Oldrich Svestka, die influential chief 
editor of the Czech party weelflv 
Tribuna , who last week wa$ appointed 
a secretary in the secretariat of the 
central committee., Mr Svestka tends 
to be rather two-faced in his ideological 
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WHERE ON EARTH* 



CAN YOU GET $12,000,000 
FOR CREATING NEW JOBS? 


*IN CANADA, OF COURSE 


The Government of Canada is 
prepared to pay cash grants 
of up to $12,000,000 (or a 
maximum of $30,000 for each 
job created) to companies es¬ 
tablishing new plants in des¬ 
ignated regions of Canada. 


The purpose is to encourage 
manufacturing and processing 
industries to start new activ¬ 
ities and create new jobs in 
parts of Canada where they 
are needed. 

All manufacturing and most 
processing operations are eli¬ 
gible. 


The assistance is available un¬ 
der the Government's new Re¬ 
gional Development Incentives 
program in selected parts of 
every province in Canada. 
Plants already located in these 
regions can also get help to 
expand or modernize. 


For further 
information: 



DEPARTMENt 
OF REGIONAL 
ECONOMIC EXPANSION 
161 Laurier Avenue West 
Ottawa 4, Ontario 
Canada 


COMPANY. 


| TYPE OF PUSINESS. 
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pronouncements, but at the moment he 
is reckoned a Husak man. 

On the whole, however, very little 
comfort can be extracted from what 
has emerged of the proceedings in 
Prague last week. Mr Husak appeared 
to be staying steady on what now 
passes for a moderate line in Czecho¬ 
slovakia. But there was precious little 
sign of the tendency to a more relaxed 
approach that could be faintly detected 
some weeks ago. 

Sweden and the EEC _ 

Neutrality's price 

PROM OUR BRUSSELS CORRESPONDENT 

Sweden will soon be starting explora¬ 
tory talks with the European 
commission, as will Austria, Switzer¬ 
land, Finland, Iceland and Portugal. 
The commission will report to the 
Six’s council of minister?, but in the 
end it will not be the Six but the Ten 
—assuming all four candidates are 
successful—who determine what to 
offer Sweden. 

As a highly advanced industrial 
country, which currently carries out 
just under 30 per cent of its trade with 
the Six, and another 35 per cent with 
the four candidates, Sweden has every 
interest in being privy to the counsels 
of an enlarged community. The 
federation of Swedish industry has 
been saying ever since 1961 that 
Sweden could not afford to be a mere 
associate, having to accept decisions 
handed down by the council of 
ministers. But concern about neutra¬ 
lity is strong and deeply rooted in 
Sweden ; and Swedish foreign policy, 
widely supported in the country, is out 
of spirit with the policies of the Six. 
Unlike Norway and Denmark, Sweden 
is not a member of Nato. 

“The continent”—significantly, the 
Swedes use the same term as the British 
—seems very far away. The Swedes 
are very conscious, not only of their 
higher standard of living, but of their 
head start on the road to a social 
democratic society. They shy away 
instinctively from involvements with 
more backward countries, afraid 
perhaps of being held up in their 
progress. It was natural therefore that 
it should be Herr Willy Brandt, himself 
marked by the Scandinavian social 
democratic model, who should have 
read Sweden the riot act, in his speech 
at the Hague summit meeting of the 
Six in December, 1969. 

He told the neutrals then to make 
up their mind what they wanted. He 
doubtless added to Mr Palme, the 


Swedish prime minister, that in the 
short run Sweden would remain free 
within the community to follow what¬ 
ever policies it liked, and in the long run 
the only hope lay in a social democra¬ 
tic Europe. But the growing Swedish 
hope that the community had definitely 
abandoned any illusions about a future 
political union took a hard knock at 
The Hague. It suffered a further set¬ 
back with the publication of the 
Werner report, which carefully argued 
the case for a central monetary and 
economic authority by the end of die 
decade, under the control of a directly 
elected parliament. 

So the outcome was an approach 
in Brussels which sought to leave the 
nature of Sweden’s future links open. 
The hope was quite clearly to negotiate 
the best possible terms compatible with 
neutrality, and put a name to the 
mixture afterwards. Thus both the 
died-in-the-wool neutrals in Sweden 
and the high priests of political union 
in the Six could be placated. The 
speech of Mr Kjell-Olof Feldt, 
Sweden’s minister of commerce, to the 
Six therefore had a rather naive 
ring about it. “What we seek,” he 
said, “ is to participate in the enlarge¬ 
ment of the European communities 
through comprehensive, close and 
durable economic relationships with 
them having regard to our policy of 
neutrality.” But a few paragraphs later 
he was adding that because of neutra¬ 
lity “limits are set to our possibilities 
to accept a transfer of the right of 
decision-making from national to 
international institutions within the 
framework of an economic and 
monetary union.” 

This approach is unlikely to be 
popular inside the community. The 
European commission, with which the 
Swedes have to deal, has quite a few 
diehard federalists on its staff and 
among its members. There will also 
be the feeling that the community 
may be right to grant association, a 
formula which tends to extend 
advantages without fully corresponding 
obligations, to less advanced countries, 
but that there is no reason to be so 
“generous” to a country as rich as 
Sweden. Nor should Sweden place 
too much reliance on what the British, 
Danes and Norwegians might do for it 
once they are an Europe. They are 
hardly likely to want to rub their new 
partners up the wrong way on some¬ 
one else’s behalf. On the contrary, if 
Denmark and Norway are set to join, 
the pressure on Sweden will become 
greater. 

Sweden’s great setback was the failure 



Is half way enough for Palme ? 


of the Nordek project, brought about 
by the withdrawal of the Finns under 
Russian pressure. The Nordic countries 
acting together would have been in a 
strong position to negotiate a settlement 
with the community. That opportunity 
has now passed. 

In the end, however falteringly the 
Six may move towards monetary union 
while the negotiations go on, and how¬ 
ever unconvincing their commitment 
to political union is, it will probably 
be enough to scare the Swedes off. 
And however sure Swedish leaders 
might be that membership would leave 
them free, their public adherence to 
neutrality will be too marked to let 
the Six allow them full membership 
with a special derogation. Yet associate 
status, without the right to take part 
in decisions, cannot be an enticing 
prospect. 

Gastronomy 

What's cooking in 
Brussels ? 

PROM OUR BRUSSELS CORRESPONDENT 

As the months pass in Brussels, 
Britain's negotiators on entry into the 
common market will be exploring 
the somewhat gargantuan delights 
of the local cuisine. But even a Board 
of Trade man might be forgiven for 
failing to grasp the intricacies oi 
international trade and economics that 
lie behind the titillating dish called 
cuisses de grenouille —literally, frogs’ 
thighs. At 25s a portion (six pairs), 
frogs’ legs are even more exotic than 
they seem. The ones you eat, if you’re 
that sort of culinary adventurer, were 
probably caught not by a poacher in 
the ponds and hedgerows of the 
Ardennes, but by peasants in India, 
Japan, I ndonesia^-or Rumania. 

Once a clandestine local delicacy, 
frogs’ legs have become big business 
since the ban on importing them into 
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The house that Jack host built 


The house-built by BP - has plastic walls, roof, 
floor, ceiling and many other components. 

About 2/2 tons of plastics in all. It’s called the 
living Plastics' project-because it's a showcase and 
testing ground for new equipment and materials in a 
practical environment 

The house is part of BP's continuous development 
programme to provide progressive architects, builders 
and manufacturers With the materials and methods 
they demand for today and the future. 

It's BP leading the field away from the conventional. 

Just as BP men led the way across the 
frozen slopes of the Arctic where ■ _ _ 

the North Slope discovery has now ^ g 
proved to be one of the 
largest oil-fields in the world. 

BP do things Alaska style 
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Belgium was raised a few years ago. A 
shipment of five tons, of the kind that 
arrives from time to time in Brussels 
through a London agent who has suc¬ 
ceeded in remaining mysterious, may 
take months to find. La Homarderie, 
the biggest importer in Brussels, gets 
its supplies through Rotterdam—five, 
ten or even 15 tons at a time. After 
extra-strict checks by the Belgian 
health authorities, the legs are re¬ 
wrapped by hand in polythene bags 
for distribution to the restaurants, 
which keep them in the freezer. The 
wholesale price averages 35s for 
a kilo (just over 2 lb), which 
means 60 to 80 pairs of legs. So the 
restaurants are taking a substantial 
cut for their skill in preparing these 
delicacies—whose taste, if you have 
the patience to pick the flesh off the 
tiny bones, is somewhere between 
partridge and rabbit. 

In earlier years, when frogs’ legs 
were forbidden fruit, they appeared 
on some menus disguised as “ Prairie 
Singers” or “Twisters.” The ban on 
catching frogs in Belgium itself, which 
remains in force, stems from the 
cruelty involved : peasant lore has 
maintained obstinately that if the legs 
are pulled off and the frog left alive 
the legs will grow again. When the 
ban on importing was lifted, the eating 
of frogs’ legs developed into what one 
of the importers describes as “ a veri¬ 
table orgy.” Now the demand is 
beginning to slacken, and one res¬ 
taurant finds it is asked to prepare 
them only about twice a week. 

Greece 

It's a long way to 
Papademocracy 

PROM OUR ATHENS CORRESPONDENT 

The Greek prime minister, Mr 
Papadopoulos, is due to outline his 
political and economic plans for 1971 


INTERNATIONAL REPORT 

this weekend, but crystal-gazers in 
Athens refuse to volunteer any fore¬ 
casts. They claim that their field of 
vision has been blurred by two facts: 
the regime’s decision to abandon its 
evolutionary timetable after the 
resumption of full American military 
aid last September, and the persistent 
reports of conflicts on policy among 
its members. Mr Papadopoulos’s state¬ 
ment m$y be more significant in what 
it omits than in what it pledges. But 
at least it should give some insight 
into his intentions. 

Under the timetable which the 
regime had pledged to observe, Article 
10 of the constitution—which con¬ 
tains democratic safeguards against 
arbitrary arrests—was to be restored 
by April, 1970 ; the special military 
tribunals were to be abolished by 
September, and all the so-called 
institutional laws (which elaborate on 
the constitution) were to be promul¬ 
gated by December 15 th. Article 10 
was indeed restored last April. But the 
special courts-martial which deal with 
offences against the regime are still 
there, and December 15th has passed 
without the promulgation of the 
institutional laws, although they were 
discussed at marathon cabinet sessions 
this week. 

Now two Greek women have boldly 
questioned whether even Article 10 
and its habeus corpus provisions are 
actually in force. They are the wives 
of two men, one a leading penal 
lawyer and the other an ex-deputy, 
who were arretted in a sudden 
wave of pre-dawn security arrests on 
November 28th. The women have 
made accusations to the public prose¬ 
cutor that their homes were invaded 
without warrant and that their hus¬ 
bands were arrested without a judicial 
writ stating due cause, and are now 
being detained without charges. The 
crown prosecutor of the Athens special 
court-martial promptly imposed a ban 
on local press reports about the arrests, 
saying that this was a case of sedition. 

The authorities refused to disclose the 
number of persons arrested. Several 
other Greeks have been taken in for 
questioning and it appears that the 
smuggling of messages to and from 
political prisoners is being investigated. 
If it is true that the security authori¬ 
ties have been violating the constitution 
with impunity, Mr Papadopoulos may 
have difficulty in convincing people 
abroad of the value of any new 
“liberalisation” measures he may 
announce. 

The time and energy devoted by the 
cabinet in recent weeks to the elabora¬ 
tion of the institutional laws suggetts 
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that the prime minister may announce 
their promulgation by the end of this 
inonth. Yet the practical value of this 
action is uncertain. Eight articles of 
the 1968 Constitution are stilt in abey¬ 
ance, and unless they are reactivated, 
the laws, which simply elaborate their 
detailed application, would be auto¬ 
matically suspended. Even if those 
articles were brought into force, legal 
experts would still be plagued by the 
question whether martial law or the 
constitution is the more valid. 

A speech from Mr Papadopoulos 
which promises major strides towards 
a more democratic system will indicate 
his readiness for a confrontation with 
the opposition within the regime; this 
has invariably been blamed for the 
government’s growing inflexibility. 
Recent rumours of a major reshuffle 
within the government point to clashes 
ahead. But even if Mr Papadopoulos 
gets his way at the top level it is by 
no means certain that the regime’s 
junior elements, particularly in the 
forces, will give him their support. It 
remains to be seen what degree of 
discipline they will accept. 



While the king's 
away 


While King Hussein has been abroad 
putting his case to Arab leaders and 
the Arab case to the governments and 
public in the west, the tenuous peace 
ip his owir Jordan has come near to 
breaking down. No sooner had the 
king left Amman than fighting between 
units of his army and Palestinian 
guerrilla groups broke out again—most 
seriously in and around the town of 
Jerash. The Jordanian army eventually 
moved m with artillery and tanks to 
drive the guerrillas from the town. 
The situation was dangerous enough 
for the guerrilla leader, Yasser Arafat, 
to appeal to President Sadat of Egypt 
to intervene and for the president in 
turn to appeal to Mr Bahi Ladgham, 
the head of the Arab truce commis¬ 
sion, to return posthaste to Amman. 

As a result there was yet another 
public reconciliation between the 
government and the Palestinians last 
Sunday, when Crown Prince Hassan 
shook hands with Yasser Arafat, but 
true to form fighting started again in 
Amman the following day. This time 
the culprits appear to have been 
dissident Palestinians who killed several 
soldiers and policemen in attacks on 
army vehicles and a police post in a 
hospital. Though the Palestinian leaders 
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Transamenca Coppopation 

$ 50 , 000,000 

Five Year Eurodollar Loan 


Manufacturers Hanover Limited Bankers Trust Company 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
CANADIAN IMPERIAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
THE NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY 
BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O. 

FIRST WESTERN BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
BANQUE BELGE LIMITED 


BANK OF LONDON & SOUTH AMERICA LIMITED 

MANUFACTURERS HANOVER TRUST COMPANY 

THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA TRUST 
CORPORATION LIMITED 

AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 
BANKING GROUP LIMITED 

THE TORONTO-DOMINION BANK 

BARCLAYS BANK OF CALIFORNIA 


This announcement appears as a matter of record only 
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inevitably blamed the government for 
provoking the attacks, it nevertheless 
caught the men and handed them over 
to the courts. This represents a con¬ 
siderable step forward and if both the 
army and die guerrilla organisations 
continue to discipline their extremists 
the chance of the truce lasting will be 
greater. 

On Tuesday the prime minister, Mr 
Wash Tal, concluded a more far- 
reaching agreement with the Palestine 
Liberation Organisation. Both sides 
undertook to disarm their own militias 
in the towns and villages within the 
following five days. The arms are to be 
kept in special stores. From next 
Monday anyone found carrying or 
concealing arms will be arrested and 
punished. Since many of the recent 
incidents started with clashes between 
the Palestinian militia and the govern¬ 
ment-backed People’s Resistance this 
may be a significant advance. 

While the central committee of the 
PLO has been negotiating these 
agreements with the government it has 
at the same time been thrashing out 
the future organisation of the whole 
guerrilla movement. The aim of creat¬ 
ing one unified movement from the 
ten groups who make up the PLO was 
only partly successful. The unifica¬ 
tion of the military activities of the 
groups, which in fact took place at the 
outbreak of the civil war in Septem¬ 
ber, has been given formal recognition. 
They are all now grouped under the 
command of Yasser Arafat and will 
fight as one military organisation. 
But on the political front there was 
no agreement. Each group will keep its 
own identity and follow its own politi¬ 
cal aims. But the leaders of the three 
most important groups, Yasser Arafat, 
Dr George Habbash and Naif Hawat- 
meh, are all members of the new nine- 
man secretariat which has been 
appointed to run the day-to-day affairs 
of the Palestinian “ revolution.” 



Arm-ache in Amman: Hassan and Arafat 
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Laos 

The war for the 
south 

FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN LAOS 

The North Vietnamese seem to be set 
for an attempt to tighten their grip 
on southern Laos. Such a move would 
protect their one remaining supply 
corridor into Cambodia and the 
bottom half of South Vietnam. 

Their interest centres on the vast 
Bolovens plateau which rises between 
the Mekong river and the South 
Vietnamese border. The Kong river, 
which runs along the plateau’s eastern 
flank, as well as the vehicle trails 
across the plateau itself, are useful 
supply lines into Cambodia and sup¬ 
plement the more important trails 

farther east. The Bolovens plateau 
is extremely fertile and could feed two 
or three communist divisions. 

But guerrillas belonging to the 
Laotian “ secret army,” trained, 

directed and paid by the American 

Central Intelligence Agency, have 
operated from a score of sites around 
the northern and eastern fringes of 
the plateau for several years. They 
have been used to gather intelligence 
and to sabotage the communist trails. 
They are also well placed to harass 
traffic down the Kong river. This 
winter the North Vietnamese said they 
were going to knock out these sites. 

They have already captured four bases 
on the eastern rim, one near Attopeu. 
But a fortnight ago three North 
Vietnamese battalions attacked Site 82 , 
a major training and supply centre. It 
seems that they were unaware that 
the government had reinforced this 
base with a regular infantry battalion 
from Pakse. The communists were 
driven off, and suffered heavy 
casualties. The Laotians say the enemy 
lost more than 300 men, but they 
concede that 29 of their own men 
were killed, and 66 wounded. These 
figures add up to a big battle by 
Laotian standards. 

It is generally accepted . in Pakse 
that the communists will strike again. 
Visibility from the air will get worse 
over the plateau from month to month 
as the smoke haze grows. The veterans 
of the “ secret army ” are not trained 
to fight defensively, and the Laotian 
army in the south has had trouble in 
finding new recruits and is taking in 
boys of 14 and 15. Pathet Lao 
propaganda claims that the com¬ 
munists will take the two small towns 
of Pak Song and Houei Kong on the 
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plateau before the dry season is out. 

The North Vietnamese seem to 
believe that their military needs out¬ 
weigh the political dangers of a 
heightened offensive. Some observers 
in Vientiane thought that the Pathet 
Lao were reluctant to attack Attopeu 
and Saravane earlier this year because 
neither fell into the communist or 
neutral zones defined by the 1962 
Geneva agreements. But the North 
Vietnamese judged—the argument goes 
on—that both towns had to be taken 
to give them secure access to Route 23 
and other roads needed to bring more 
supplies down from the north. 

AD this could mean the beginning of 
a new chapter in the Laotian war. In 
the*old days, the battle for the trails 
in southern Laos was mainly left to 
American air power and the “secret 
army.” In the past, Prince Souvanna 
Phouma, the Laotian prime minister, 
has spoken of this war for the trails 
as something separate from the Laotian 
war, and implied that the latter could 
be settled without bothering about the 
former. But at Site 22 regular govern¬ 
ment troops played a major pm for 
the first time in this “secret war.” 
The Laotians can hardly sit back agd 
watch the Pathet Lao and the North 
Vietnamese take over the Bolovens 
plateau. That would leave the govern¬ 
ment controlling little in the south 
except the town of Pakse. 

But what can the Laotians do about 
it ? They could send in regular troops 
to attack the trail network at its 
most vulnerable point : to the south¬ 
west of where die two Vietnams and 
Laos meet. Some South Vietnamese 
generals would very much like to help 
with that. One senior Laotian minister 
declared that any such move would 
mean “ political suicide ” for Laos. But 
the prospect in the south as things 
stand now is slow strangulation unless 
the government holds its bases. 
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North Vietnam 

Covering up the 
great rear _ 

President Nixon put his foot down 
firmly on December 10th when he told 
American reporters that the United 
States would not only continue to 
retaliate if the North Vietnamese fire 
at spotter planes, but might resume 
heavy bombing of the north if the 
communists “develop the capacity to 
increase the level .of fighting in South 
Vietnam.” This was the closest that Mr 
Nixon has come to saying that under 
certain circumstances he would be pre¬ 
pared to carry the war back into 
North Vietnam, and his remarks on 
top of the recent air sorties provoked 
an instant flurry in Hanoi. 

In response the North Vietnamese 
have issued what is tantamount to 
a general mobilisation order. The 
government has appealed for public 
vigilance and urged the people “ to 
persist in and step up the resistance 
war.” According to Hanoi radio, tens 
of thousands of air raid shelters and 
trenches are being reopened and the 
civil population is being organised into 
firefighting, first aid and bomb dis¬ 
posal teams. The North Vietnamese 
seem to be behaving as if they believe 
that the Americans may be about to 
recommence the full-scale bombing 
that was halted in 1968. 

Of course, there is a second reason 
for trying to get ordinary villagers who 
have not heart! Asperican planes over¬ 
head fpr more than "two years back 
into a wartime frame of mind. The 
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communists may be on the way to 
stepping up their operations through¬ 
out Indochina, and the government 
appeal made mention of “ the obliga¬ 
tion of the great rear towards the great 
front.” Manpower is also needed for 
the autumn harvest, which was slip¬ 
ping behind schedule at the end of 
last month. And a more alert militia 
might help to foil future commando 
raids like the one on the prisoner of 
war camp in mid-November. Anyway, 
clearly the first thing to do with a 
great rear is to cover it up. 

Malaysia _ 

Cheer for the 
Chinese _ 

The appointment of a new Chinese 
politician to the cabinet in Kuala 
Lumpur last week is one sign of the 
new flexibility of the Malaysian 
government. Dato Ong Kee Hui is the 
leader of the Sarawak United People’s 
party, and he will join the government 
as minister without portfolio. He can 
expect some rumblings from inside his 
own party when it meets for its 
annual conference later this month. 
The Supp is a party with old com¬ 
munist associations, and some of its 
young radicals have been vigorous 
critics of its role in the state coalitioii 
iir Sarawak that was formed last July. 
On the other hand, Tun Razak, die 
prime minister, is probably hoping 
that Dato Ong’s shift to Kuala Lum¬ 
pur, on top of the appointment of 
another party 1 leader, Mr Stephen 
Yong, as deputy chief minister in 
Kuching, will strengthen the party 
leadership and enable it to bring its 
internal critics to heel. 

Tun Razak’s biggest political prob¬ 
lem since he first took office has been 
to get some new Chinese blood into 
the ruling Alliance and make the 
leaders of his country’s Malay and 
Chinese communities work in tandem. 
The traditional spokesman for 
Chinese interests within the govern¬ 
ment is the Malaysian Chinese Asso¬ 
ciation (MCA), led by Tun Tan Siew 
Sin, who has been minister of finance 
for more than a decade. But support 
for the old-style leadership of the 
MCA has been slowly withering away. 
It is on the cards that it can still make 
a comeback, if Tun Tan can find 
some bright young men to fill the two 
cabinet posts that are still unoccupied. 

And there is one other group that 
might provide new Chinese leaders for 
the Alliance—the Gerakan party, 
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Dato Ong is the sort they need 


which captured the state government 
of Penang at the last elections. The 
chief minister in Penang, Dr Lim 
Chong Eu, is a former member of the 
MCA, who has kept up a very use¬ 
ful network of contacts in Kuala 
Lumpur. Besides shaking up the local 
economy, he has established a remark¬ 
able rapport with the federal govern¬ 
ment and could move upwards in 
some future widening of the govern¬ 
ment. The encouraging thing about 
the political reshuffling that is going on 
in Malaysia (is -that Tun Razak has 
shown himself to be ready to do some¬ 
thing to make the government more 
representative of the 50 per cent of 
the population who are not Malays. 
And he seems to be finding intelligent 
Chinese leaders who are ready to 
work with him. 

India _ 

Princely sums 

The Indian princes have won the latest 
round in their battle against Mrs 
Gandhi. The supreme court ruled on 
Tuesday that her executive order 
stripping the princes of their titles, 
privy purses and other privileges was 
unconstitutional and therefore illegal. 
Mrs Gandhi in September resorted to 
an executive Order to bypass parlia¬ 
ment when a constitutional amendment 
failed by one vote to get the necessary 
two-thirds majority in the Upper house. 

Mrs Gandhi has declared that die 
will continue the struggle by " all 
appropriate constitutional means.” In 
other words there will be no more 
bypassing of parliament, which put so 
many badcs up. She could well succeed 
this time; it needs only one member 
of the upper house to cross the door (or 
her to do so. But it is doubtful if dus 
would do her much good. The supnjxae 
court ruled that the princes* purses and 
privileges counted as property and, in 
an earlier judgment, that even a 099* 
stitutional amendment could not take 
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Friends again for tha Maharajah 


away the right to property as this was 
“ fundamental.” 

There is no getting past this, 
especially as the supreme court seems 
to have set its face against Mrs Gandhi, 
disliking her use of executive orders. 
Last year it rescinded one which 
nationalised the banks and in 
Tuesday’s verdict it was strongly 
critical of the compliant President Giri, 
who seems to sign every executive 
order Mrs Gandhi puts before him. 

But while the princes may have all 
the legal arguments, Mrs Gandhi may 
feel that it is a good issue on which to 
go to the country. To many, the 
princes’ privileges seem out of tune 
with present times. But victory at 
elections is by no means certain, though 
Mrs Gandhi has scored some by-election 
successes. She would be facing an 
opposition more united than it has ever 
been before. The old Congress party, 
the Hindu party Jan Sangh and the 
conservative Swatantra have all 
joined hands against her ; they are 
particularly strong in Uttar Pradesh, 
India’s largest state with 85 represen¬ 
tatives in flie 523-member parliament. 
So she may in the end decide to 
bargain. The princes* now negotiating 
from a position of strength, are 
reported to be ready to deal. 

Indian Ocean __ 

American atoll 

Having dabbled a tentative toe in the 
Indian Ocean for some time, the 
United States has at last decided where 
to put a foot down—on Diego Garcia. 
It is to build a communications base in 
co-operation with the British, who own 
the island, The Americans are to pay 
all the capital costs, estimated at £8 
million, which include the building of 
an 8,ooo-foot runway. The British will 
pay a small part of the running costs 
and provide a few of the 250 men 


needed to run the base. The whole 
project will be finished by March, 1974. 

Diego Garcia will not significantly 
affect Britain's capability in the area 
It already has an air base on Gan and 
a communications base on Mauritius. 
But the Americans at die moment have 
nothing. They claim that Diego Garcia 
will fill the gap in their naval com¬ 
munications between the Philippines 
and Ethiopia. But as they have only 
two ships in the Indian Ocean, which 
are based in the Persian Gulf, Diego 
Garcia would be an extravagance unless 
it is to have other uses. 

Though the Americans have been 
relatively unflurried about the Russian 
presence in the Indian Ocean, they are 
obviously keen to have a listening post 
there. This will allow them to decide 
for themselves the seriousness of the 
Russian threat. They are quick to deny 
that it will be used to maintain contact 
with their Polaris submarines or that it 
will be a base in the usual sense. But 
while at the moment Diego Garcia is 
only a symbol of Anglo-American co¬ 
operation, it could lead to something 
bigger. 

If the British Government is seriously 
searching for a way of meeting the 
Russian threat other than selling arms 
to South Africa, then American help 
is important. But this, equally, might 
alienate some Commonwealth countries 
—not the black African ones but pro¬ 
bably India and Ceylon. That would 
be unfortunate. For there is a Ceylonese 
proposal to discuss Indian Ocean 
security on the draft agenda of the 
Commonwealth prime ministers’ con¬ 
ference in January. It may come to 
nothing. But it should be discussed—if 
only to show that the British Govern¬ 
ment is willing to listen to alternatives 
to the sale ©f arms to South Africa. 
Such a discussion could be made har¬ 
der either by Mr Heath announcing 
arms sales before the conference or 
by countries like Ceylon and India 
reading into Diego Garcia too great an 
American commitment in the Indian 
Ocean. 



Afghanistan 

Always on the boil 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT ? 

Afghanistan’s six-year-old experiment 
in constitutional democracy still 
stumbles on, but only just. The govern¬ 
ment programme announced at the 
opening of parliament in November 
last year has been almost foigotten. 
The budget and the bill creating an 
industrial development bank have not 
been passed ; the third five-year plan is 
in cold storage ; there is no advance 
towards a progressive land tax, and the 
law to permit the formation of 
political parties lies somewhere between 
the senate and the king’s desk. 

Over the past year, parliament has 
achieved virtually nothing except the 
approval of two foreign loans worth 
$10 million. Early in the session dis¬ 
cussion of much needed legislation gave 
way to debates on parliamentary 
privilege after a police raid on the 
Intercontinental hotel had caught a 
well-known deputy there with his 
mistress. Hard on the heels of this, 
parliament launched a campaign 
against the minister of information 
because of the failure of the press to 
report its proceedings adequately ; the 
campaign was triumphantly brought to 
a conclusion by a vote of censure 
against the minister. 

Parliament, dominated by provincial 
landlords but with a fierce contingent 
of radical deputies as well, has not ful¬ 
filled the expectations of King 
Mohammed Zahir Shah, who set it up. 
But there is no sign that he means to 
use his considerable influence to press 
the deputies into action, or that he is 
thinking of changing the prime 
minister. Mr Ettemadi, for aU his 
honesty and good intentions, is dis¬ 
trusted by parliament and widely 
labelled as a weak prime minister who 
lacks political skills. But no obvious 
successor is at hand. The most that can 
be expected is a reshuffle of the cabinet 
to get rid of “ incompetent ” ministers. 

Some such tactical gesture might 
possibly still provide a modus vivendi 
between parliament and the executive. 
The king obviously hopes so. His 
reported displays ot pleasure on the 
rare occasions when parliament has 
taken a responsible line suggest that he 
is gambling on the deputies coming to 
their senses before it is too late. 

Meanwhile there is little improve¬ 
ment in the economy. Domestic 
demand is low; industrial plants often 
work at half capacity, ana there has 
been no re,al increase in exports, apart 
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Between mullahs end meoists, the king 


from natural gas to Russia. Economic 
failure increases the long-standing 
student unrest at Kabul university 
because it means there is less money 
available for improving facilities and 
fewer jobs for graduates. Next summer 
about a thousand graduates will be 
seeking work. This problem will grow 
worse. The number of students has 
doubled in four years to 7,000 though 
the university was planned for half 
that figure. Demonstrations or strikes, 
either politically motivated or the result 
of university grievances, are almost 
daily occurrences. But though the 
extremist groups, particularly the 
maoists, seem to be growing stronger, 
there have been no violent clashes like 
those which closed the university for 
six months last year. 

Last April and May, the left-wing 
agitation provoked right-wing demon¬ 
strations of a size not seen in 
Afghanistan for many years. Nearly 
a thousand mullahs descended on 
Kabul after the communist newspaper 
printed a poem venerating Lenin in 
language reserved for God and the 
Prophet. At first their protest was 
against the spread of atheistic, non- 
Islamic doctrines, but it turned into 
a denunciation of all the trappings of 
the west, including mini-skirts and the 
making of wine. Rioting broke out in a 
number of places south of the Hindu 
Kush and die army had to be called 
in to suppress unrest among the 
Shinwari tribe in the south-east. 

All this is depressing for a country 
whotff savage mountains and bare 
rfttw gSVe it few natural advantages, 


but which has set out on a bold 
democratic path. Agitation has boiled 
up and down again so often that 
there seems no reason why the pattern 
should not continue. The failure of the 
left-wing groups to unite and the 
weight of conservatism in the provinces 
both help to preserve the status quo. 
On the other hand, nobody would be 
surprised if student frustration and 
labour unrest suddenly exploded so 
violently (that the king had to call in 
the army. 

With their weak economy, the 
Afghans have to rely heavily on 
foreign help, and above all on the 
Russians, who supply 60 per cent of 
foreign aid and have equipped and 
largely trained the armed forces. 
Inevitably this makes them very 
influential. The Russians apparently 
believe their interests are best served 
by keeping in with whatever govern¬ 
ment is in power and by checking the 
growth of Chinese and American 
influence. At present there is talk that 
they intend to build a bridge across 
the Oxus north of Kunduz, thus filling 
in the one remaining gap in the all- 
weather road system that nearly con¬ 
nects Russia with the Indian Ocean. 


Brazil _ 

Not so tough nuts 

It is natural enough that a few Swiss 
leader-writers have been puzzling aloud 
over just what has happened to the old 
idea that a country’s neutrality is some¬ 
thing worth respecting. Their 
ambassador to Brazil, Herr Giovanni 
Bucher, was dragged into one of Latin 
America's ideological wars when he 
was kidnapped by members of the 
National Liberation Alliance (ALN) 
last week. His life still hangs in the 
balance—but not because the govern¬ 
ment refused to give in to the 
terrorists’ unprecedented demand that 
72 political prisoners should be freed 
in exchange for him. 

The Brazilians actually had a plane 
waiting to carry the prisoners into 
exile abroad. Their consistent strategy 
has been to give in to kidnappers in 
order to save Kves—and then mount a 
police dragnet effective enough to 
round up the terrorists responsible. It 
is debatable whether that policy has 
paid off. The ALN, which has more 
stamina than most guerrilla groups, has 
been reeling from recent blows. Senhor 
Camara Ferreira, who succeeded 
Carlos Marighella as its leader, was 
shot dead in October. But the group 
clearly has life in it yet. 
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Negotiations between government 
and guerrillas seems to have broken 
down even before the manhunt got 
fully under way. What stuck in the 
government’s gullet was the fact that 
the terrorists were also pressing it to 
publish a particularly violent manifesto, 
to confiscate the Swiss bank accounts of 
rich Brazilians, and to provide free 
public transport for city workers. 

Where Herr Bucher will be left at 
the end of all this is problematic. A 
signed appeal from him was found in 
a subuxban bar on Wednesday. If 
authentic, it may at least be proof that 
he is still alive and that the men who 
say they are holding him have really 
got him. 

Congo-Kinshasa _ 

Mobutu's boss 

It seems that a new pattern is emerging 
in President Mobutu's idiosyncratic 
methods of governing the Congo. Last 
year when he reshuffled the government 
nine ministers lost their posts ; this year 
—on December 7th—11 went; next 
year the figure may be 13. 

These extensive purges reflect the 
president’s reluctance to allow any 
minister to build up a personal follow¬ 
ing. Instead he is pursuing his aim of 
uniting the country behind himself as 
leader. This accounts for last month’s 
presidential election when General 
Mobutu, the only candidate, received 
all 'but 157 of the votes in a 100 per 
cent turnout. It also accounts for the 
success of the MPR (Popular Revolu 
tionary Movement) in securing victory 
in each of the 420 seats in the parlia¬ 
mentary elections on November 15th. 
At these elections—the first since 
General Mobutu seized power in 1965 
—there were no opposition candidates 
and, although voters could abstain, 
incitement to do so could be punished 
by six months in jail. 

By an amendment to the constitution 
adopted unanimously at a meeting of 
the national assembly on December 
7th, the MPR became the only party 
in die Congo. Thus a de facto situation 
becomes de jure. The MPR, by another 
constitutional amendment, becomes the 
supreme authority in the country with 
authority over the head of state, 
national assembly and all other bodies. 
But for the purposes of this amendment 
it seems likely that General Mobutu will 
see himself as the personal embodiment 
of the MPR rather than the head of 
state. Thus power will remain firmly 
in his dictatorial grip—until someone 
takes it away. 
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Burns views his problems, new end old 


How much expansion ? 


__ Washington, DC 

Two relatively new facts, or prospects, strength in housing construction and 
about the American economy are in spending by state and local govem- 
troubling government officials and ments, but sluggishness elsewhere. For 
private analysts alike. The first is the example, (the ekrly surveys clearly 
emerging consensus—though not indicate that there will be little lift 
unanimity—among the forecasters that from business investment in new plant 
the recovery in- 1971 is likely to be and equipment and government 
relatively weak, with the good pos- spending on defence will continue to 
sibility that die average rate of drift downward in real terms in the 
unemployment will be higher than this calendar year 1971, though the new 
year. The second is the disconcerting defence budget for the fiscal year 1972, 
rise in wages, which have simply not starting next July, will evidently show 
responded in classic fashion to mounting a small rise in dollar terms over the 
unemployment—something that Mr current year. There could be an 
Arthur Bums, the chairman of the upward push from spending on per- 
Federal Reserve Board and an sonal consumption, but no one will 
economic historian of note, calls “ for believe this until he sees it. 
practical purposes, a new problem.” One after another, the private fore- 
The combination of these two things casters are coming out with projections 
could lead to only a slow growth in for a gross national product in 1971 
output in 2971 with prices continuing only a little over die trillion dollar peak 
to rise at a rate nearly as fast as that that it hit with much publicity this 
of 1970, when over 5 per cent was put Week. Given an unavoidable further 
on to the consumer pride index. rise in prices, this projection amounts 

The President's Council of Economic to “real” growth of perhaps 3 or 
Advisers is well aware of both prob- • 3.5 per cent in die year. With the 
lems. Mr Paul McCracken, its head, economy’s potential capacity growing 
is telling everyone who will listen— by about 4.3 per cent a year, such a 
including the President—that the job performance obviously would not make 
of restimulating the economy next any progress at all in closing the gap 
year will be more difficult than most —now more 1 than $50 billion— 
people had (thought. Like private fore- between actual and potential output, 
casters, he . bases this view on an Put another way, it would leave 
analysis^ the outlook for the various unemployment as high as it is now 
*c tfkpep^t economy. This shows —5.8 per cent of the labour force— 
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or even a little higher. 

The Council of Economic Advisers 
sees all this and has arrived at the 
conclusion—surprising at first glance— 
that government policy can appro¬ 
priately aim at an increase in real 
output of 8 per cent from die some¬ 
what depressed fourth quarter of 1970 
to the fourth quarter of 1971. This 
would be exceptionally rapid growth 
at a rate seldom achieved in the past 
and, in the view of many men in 
and out of government, would only 
make the problem of inflation worse. 
Here there emerges a fundamental 
conflict of economic “gap analysis.” 
The CEA says, in brief, that rewards 
on the inflation front from 1970’s 
unemployment and sluggishness will 
come in 1971 and that what happens 
to total demand in 1971 itself is 
almost irrelevant It is a daring idea, 
backed by some computer-type 
analyses of the past, and, while it is 
far from universally accepted, Mr 
McCracken’s view has support from 
some* of the better Democratic 
economists. 

Even if the McCracken target were 
to be accepted by the President, the 
problem arises of how to achieve it. 
There is apparently general agreement 
in the government that the next budget 
in January should fix (total spending 
at close to the hypothetical level of 
revenues that would be produced if 
the economy were fully employed— 
a so-called “ full employment 
balanced budget.” This yields a level 
of expenditures of about $230 billion 
a year. To outside budget-watchers 
among the expansionists, such a level 
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of spending would be regarded as 
acceptably expansionary, anything less 
as a bit too cautious. The actual deficit 
that will be projected in the 1972 
budget will'mean very little because 
it is entirely arbitrary—based on the 
government’s forecast of the gross 
national product and hence of 
revenues. It is the estimate of expen¬ 
diture, not the size of the deficit, (that 
counts. 

That leaves monetary policy. The 
Council of Economic Advisers openly 
acknowledges a difference of opinion 
with the central bank here. Given the 
inevitable lags involved, the expan¬ 
sionists within the government believe 
that the Federal Reserve should already 
have raised its targets for the money 
supply (demand deposits and currency) 
and the other monetary “ aggregates.” 
The Federal Reserve Board, by con¬ 
trast, evidently feels that it is being 
quite expansionary enough, with a 
probable growth in the money supply 
this year of about 5.5 per cent. To 
the CEA, which has a notably 
monetarist bias, there is little hope of 
achieving the ambitious target for the 
end of 1971 without a larger rise in 
money and credit than the Federal 
Reserve now apparently aims for ; 
there the matter rests for the moment. 

Mr Bums has given no public clues 
to what policy will be except for a 
warning that monetary expansion 
should not be “excessive,” whatever 
that may mean. But in his major speech 
earlier this month he did raise more 
forcefully than before the problem of 
wage-push inflation. It was unusual for 
a high government official to identify 
clearly and unequivocally “excessive 
wage increases” as by far the most 
important factor in the continuing rise 
in prices, but Mr Burns did so. How¬ 
ever, although much publicity was 
given to the i x suggestions that he 
made in the direction of “incomes 
policies,” in fact he did not propose a 
practicable remedy for the general 
problem of wage inflation. 

Only two of his suggestions went to 
this point. The first, compulsory 
arbitration of major labour disputes, 
would require legislation and the 
probability of the Democratic Congress 
enacting any such law is approximately 
zero. The other suggestion was for a 
new high-level “price and. wage 
review board ”—the familiar device of 
a body with power tp analyse specific 
increases but with no mandatory 
authority to alter them. It is sadly 
ironic, but instructive, that Mr Burns’s 


speech came only a few days after 
Canada gave up such an experiment 
in despair because the trade unions 
simply refused to abide by the general 
guidepost for wages. It is conceivable 
thait American unions might be induced 
to restrain their demands by such a 
device, but it requires a considerable 
act of faith to have much confidence 
that they would. And after all the 
problem is indisputably wages. 
Corporate profits this year, when the 
final figures are in, will probably turn 
out to have been the lowest as a portion 
of the gross national product for any 
year since the second world war and 
profits per unit of output are now some 
20 per cent below the peak in 1966. 

In any case, there is no sign that 
the President will accept the idea of a 
board to review prices and wages. He 
has signalled his intention of limiting 
incomes policy to general appeals for 
restraint and, from time to time, 
specific government actions affecting 
the market place. His decision to 
increase the supply of oil through 
changes in present regulations, and his 
threat to alter the way the government 
sets wages on its own construction pro¬ 
jects, were cases in point. There exists 
a “ shopping list ” of other possible 
actions, but most of them are politi¬ 
cally sensitive or, worse still, require 
the interminable process of congres¬ 
sional legislation. Some further 
presidential moves can be expected, but 
it is doubtful if they will have any 
impact on the general wage problem. 

Although the CEA itself is still 
moderately optimistic that labour 
market forces will slow the rise in 
wages, particularly non-union wages, 
next year, the dispiriting experience of 
1970 (with hourly compensation in the 
entire private economy up by about 


7.5 per cent) could well be repeated 
in 1971. That would inevitably mean 
more inflation, even though the per¬ 
formance of productivity next year is 
likely to be good as the economy 
resumes expansion. 

There are some who feel that a rapid 
expansion of output next year will not 
make the wage problem any worse and 
that it would at least help in solving 
the unemployment problem. In any 
event, it is now evident that the strike 
at the General Motors Corporation has 
probably brought a small decline in 
real output in the current quartern- 
meaning approximately zero growth 
for the year as a whole—and that the 
rebound will make the first quarter of 
next year unusually, and artificially, 
strong. After that, it is up to the gods 
and Mr Burns. 

Raiding Texas 

In a trickle of replacements since the 
election, President Nixon has paid off 
one old score and settled some political 
debts. But the startling choice of Mr 
John Connally, a conservative Texan 
Democrat closely connected with 
ex-President Johnson, is a different 
matter. Mr Connally is to replace Mr 
David Kennedy, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, who moves to the less exact¬ 
ing job of ambassador-at-laxge in the 
State Department, where he will deal 
with international monetary questions 
and relations with the European 
Economic Community. Mr Kennedy, a 
modest man, seems to have appreciated 
that he was no great shakes at the 
Treasury, but at least he was 
experienced in finance. 

Mr Connally is not. He has been 
Governor of Texas and was Secretary 
of the Navy under President Kennedy 
(an appointment attributed to patzon- 
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age) and is a self-made millionaire, 
from oil and gas interests. Buit as an 
experienced politician Mr Connally 
should shine where Mr Kennedy most 
clearly failed—in relations with Con¬ 
gress. Mr Connally knows most of the 
conservative Democratic leaders well 
and the President, in announcing the 
appointment, stressed the need for a 
bipartisan approach to America’s prob¬ 
lems. But Mr Connally also hails from 
a large state which Mr Nixon would 
dearly love to have carried in his 1968 
election and which 'he may well have 
to carry in 1972 if he is to have a 
second term as President. During the 
1968 campaign Mr Connally did not 
support Mr Nixon publicly, but it was 
noticed that he did very little for his 
own party's candidate until it became 
clear that Mr Humphrey was going to 
win in Texas anyway. 

Another Texan, but a Republican, 
Mr George Bush, goes almost as sur¬ 
prisingly to the United Nations, replac¬ 
ing the present highly experienced and 
long-suffering Ambassador, Mr Charles 
Yost, who, a few weeks ago, read in 
the newspapers that he was to be suc¬ 
ceeded by Mr Daniel Patrick 
Moynihan. Mr Bush, an attractive 
young conservative, knows little of 
diplomacy, but he gave up his seat in 
the House of Representatives to run for 
the Senate at Mr Nixon’s urging ; he 
lost that gamble. Yet another Republi¬ 
can who made a similar sacrifice, Mr 
Clark MacGregor of Minnesota, goes to 
the White House with the title of 
Counsel to the President, drawing the 
same salary which he received in the 
House. His job will be to strengthen 
the President’s rather shaky relations 
with Congress. When Mr Nixon first 
became President congressional liaison 
was in the capable hands of Mr Bryce 
Harlow, but for the past year he has 
held the higher rank of Counsellor to 
the President, and now he is returning 
to his lucrative job with a soap 
company. 


Trade reprieve 

Enemies of the protectionist trade bill 
whith the Senate is in the process of 
copsidering gained an ally last week. 
President Nixon, breaking his ambigu¬ 
ous silence, did not actually promise 
to veto the hill if it came to him in its 
present form, but he spelled out his 
objections to almost everything about 
it. Mr Nixon still wants import quotas 
on aMBPflgR man-made fibres, 

a^ydHyK&is press conference he 
hope in the negotiations 


with the Japanese which might make 
them unnecessary. But the President 
said that more American jobs would 
be lost through foreign retaliation than 
would be saved by the other protec¬ 
tionist devices added to his original 
bill : the quota on shoes, the clauses 
which would put pressure on the Presi¬ 
dent to impose quotas on other goods 
and the "excessive loosening" of the 
escape clause, which gives industries 
relief from foreign competition. 

Mr Nixon also regretted two deletions 
by the Senate Finance Committee : of 
authority to repeal the American sell¬ 
ing price system of valuing certain 
imports, chiefly chemicals, and of a new 
scheme of tax deferrals which the 
Administration thinks would stimulate 
exports. The bill, the Administration 
seems to have concluded, had better be 
allowed to die. This should not be dif¬ 
ficult. Even if Congress should come 
back for a week or two after Christmas, 
time is terribly short. The only chance 
of the Senate accepting the trade bill 
lies in its attachment to the popular 
measure increasing social security pay¬ 
ments. This is a common enough 
stratagem, particularly in the hectic 
waning days of a session. But the 
Senate Finance Committee did not 
know where to stop. 

The wretched social security nag has 
been loaded with dozens of additional 
riders. Among them are a new, little 
debated scheme, a pet of the commit¬ 
tee’s chairman, Senator Long, to pro¬ 
vide insurance against bills for “ catas¬ 
trophic " illness; alterations in the two 
existing programmes of health care ; 
higher benefits for ex-servicemen; 
harsher eligibility requirements for 
public assistance; and permission for 
up to five experimental runs of the 
President’s family assistance (guaran¬ 
teed income) scheme, which would post¬ 
pone, perhaps for five years, the full 
adoption of an urgent reform close to 
his heart. Even the Finance Commit¬ 
tee cannot have expected such a legis¬ 
lative monstrosity to be adopted in a 
few days and Mr Wilbur Mills, the 
powerful chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee in the House of 
Representatives pronounced its death 
sentence when he said that the House 
would not act upon it. 

The administration would like Con¬ 
gress to vote a brief bill, authorising 
the textile quotas, as a means of keep¬ 
ing the Japanese up to the mane, 
before it goes home. But what is move 
likely is that the next Congress will 
have to start all over again, not only 
on trade but also cm social security and 
the guaranteed income plan. 


Impressing the 
press _ 

President Nixon’s press conference last 
week was probably as satisfactory as a 
large, televised press conference can 
ever be. Half an hour is too short a time 
for eager reporters to force their Presi¬ 
dent into a detailed explanation of his 
policies. But the hungry Washington 
press corps, which had been starved of 
direct contact with the President for 
over four months, took him rapidly 
through his paces and their problems— 
the economy, the trade bill, the Far 
East, the Middle East, the elections, the 
cabinet changes, racial discrimination 
in housing—and managed to wring 
some interesting statements from him. 
And at the end, just to show that there 
were no hard feelings, the President 
invited his questioners and their 
families to the annual Christmas party 
at the White House. 

While the President was cautious in 
his approach, he appeared jovial and 
candid at times; but he made some 
hard-hitting statements about North 
Vietnam. He said that he would order 
the bombing of military targets in the 
north if Hanoi steps up the level of 
fighting in South Vietnam as the 
Americans withdraw. He then made it 
dear that he would retaliate against 
any attacks on American reconnaisance 
aircraft with the bombing of North 
Vietnamese missile sites and military 
installations. President Nixon also 
rejected proposals to extend the Christ¬ 
mas ceasefire into the New Year. 
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All these securities having been sold, this announcement appears as a matter of record only. 
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Nevertheless he did give a categorical 
assurance that he did not foresee any 
circumstances under which he would 
order ground forces back into Cam¬ 
bodia, although he made no bones 
about his support for the supplementary 
foreign aid bill -which is now virtually 
assured of passage by Congress. This, 
the President claimed, would help a 
small number of Cambodians to keep 
a large number of North Vietnamese 
off fthe backs of the Americans. Under 
the terms of the bill passed by the 
Senate this week, Cambodia would 
receive $225 million in military and 
economic aid but American ground 
forces and military advisers would be 
barred from the country. 

Not long ago even a whisper about 
bombing North Vietnam and American 
involvement in Cambodia, particularly 
the use of ground forces, would have 
sent shivers and spasms through the 
country. But it is a measure of the 
changed mood of America that last 
week such suggestions were greeted 
with none of the old horror. In earlier 
days the President's much delayed 
reaction to the Scranton Commission’s 
report on university unrest might also 
have set off a chain of protest. Although 
he referred to the report in con¬ 
ciliatory terms at his press conference 
his letter a few days later to the head 
of the commission, Mr William 
Scranton, was far tougher. Mr Nixon 
rejected one of the commission’s prin¬ 
cipal recommendations, that he should 
bear the brunt of t$ie responsibility for 
restoring peace to the universities and 
he staunchly defended Vice President 
Agnew against criticism that he was 
a divisive and inflammaitory force. Per¬ 
haps in an effort to prevent further 
divisive dissension, Mr Scranton played 
down the rebuff, saying that he appre¬ 
ciated the fact that the President had 
even read and responded to the report. 

Waiting for taxis 

As the strike of licensed taxi cab 
drivers in New York drags through its 
second week it is becoming glaringly 
obvious that the strikers may lose more 
than they gain. The thousands of New 
Yorkers who usually travel by taxi 
cadi day seem tohave adapted them* 
selves very rapidly to other forms of 
transport. The takings on buses and 
underground trains are up, car rental 
companies tare doing a roaring trade 
and the so-called “ gypsy cabs,” which 
restricted by law to picking up 
People who aril for a car by telephone, 
nave high hopes that they trill retain 



Going off tht road 


much of their new-found custom once 
the strike is over. Some of the licensed 
taxi drivers who are on strike have even 
started up business in their own cars. 

The owners of the taxis have been 
far from mean in their last offer. They 
have agreed to give the drivers an 
increase of $37 in their average weekly 
earnings of about $150 as well as 
improved welfare and fringe benefits. 
This will put the drivers on a level with 
the men who work on the city’s public 
transport system which is what they 
were originally demanding. The one 
snag seems to be that the increases 
would go hand in hand with a decrease 
in the commissions which the drivers 
are now allowed. 

Although taxis are a vital form of 
transport in New York—some 800,000 
people use them each, dayt—fettle is 
known about the industry and, unlike 
other public services, it is governed by 
few regulations. The city sets faresand 
issues licences—there has not been an 
inerwuein the total number of licences 
since 1937—but has little say in the 
other workings of the business. Drivers 
may want toe same pay as public 
employees, but drey are a rootless, hiked 
ana many work only when the metal 
takes them. Driving is a dangerous bust-. 
ness ; patty boxes are often stol&i and * 
this ykuf seven driven have been mur¬ 
dered in «med assaults. There is idp 
shortage df ^hmfdaints fnqpjt passengers 
either. The cabs are oftejgWtn poor, if 
not dangerous, condkioeand service is 
supposed to be bad—although visitors 
from abroad do'not fend' it so. 

Tht mayor asked the city council ‘ 
to approve an increase' in taxi fares, 
to provide an extra $53 million to cover 
the cost of the settlement. But: both 


rides continue to squabble over how 
this increase should be divided up. At 
the same time they are afraid that the 
offer may be too generous ; the average 
fare would go up from $1.30 to over 
$1.90, with the possibility of an extra 
23 cents for each additional traveller, 
and it is estimated that such high 
charges might divert 100,000 passengers 
a day to public transport. 

New Yorkers would probably accept 
the rise willingly if they thought that 
they were. getting value for money. 
Mayor Lindsay has been pushing for 
years for a taxicab commission which 
would regulate the industry and turn 
it, in effect, into a public service. But 
the city council, which has never liked 
the idea, is reluctant to link the estab¬ 
lishment of such a commission with 
approval for higher fares. 


Into the Gulf 

To oilmen President Nixon now seems 
to be bating the hand that fed him with 
election funds. Only a few months ago 
he was patting it, when he rejected 
the recommendation of his special task 
force that he should abolish the quotas 
on imports of oil which safeguard the 
domestic petroleum industry from 
foreign competition. Now he is demon¬ 
strating that the quota system is not 
necessarily all that protective. And he 
has not even waited to hear from his 
latest study group—it is inquiring 
into the need for the recent increase in 
oil prices—before making an example 
of die industry as part of his stepped- 
up attack on inflation. 

The shortage of tankers has meant 
that many refineries have not been able 
to import their fuH quota recently. So 
now they are being Mowed to make up 
the deficiency from Canada. But the 
domestic industry objects much more 
to the President’s second move: he has 
ordered that wells drilled under water 
on tracts leased from the federal 
government in the Gulf of Mexico shall 
be allowed to produce as much oil 
as they can and not be limited, as they 
have been by voluntary agreement until 
now, by the restrictions on output 
imposed by the states—Texas and 
Louisiana—off whose shores they lie. 
The potential increase in output from 
these wells is estimated at 300,000 bar¬ 
rels a day, but this cannot be achieved 
immediately. Moreover, pipelines both 
from the Gulf and from Canada are 
now being fulhr utilised?—or nearly 10. 
Thus it is doubtful whether, the fveri- 
dent’s move will in fact b(fi$L enough 
extra oil to market to drimtiown prices 
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—although it may deter the companies 
from putting diem up further for the 
present. 

Spokesmen for the industry claim 
that the long-term effect of the Preai- 
dentS attack can only be to make oil 
prices go even' higher. The recent 
increase t they contend, was needed to 
cover higher costs; without h profits 
will fall, capital will become hard to 
obtain, marginal wells will be closed 
down, exploration and development of 
new reserves will languish and inevit¬ 
ably oil will become scarcer and more 
expensive. Nor has Mr Nixon succeeded 
in appeasing the north-east, the district 
that has suffered most from price 
increases since it is dependent on out¬ 
side sources of supply for its energy. 
The six New England Governors are 
now trying to challenge the constitu¬ 
tionality of the restrictions on oil 
imports and also to bring an anti-trust 
action against the oil companies. 

Fight for a fight 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN HOUSTON 

Long before the Argentinian, Mr 
Oscar fionavena, hit the floor last 
week for the third and final time in his 
battle in Madison Square Garden 
against Mr Muhammad AH, who used 
to be known as Mr Cassius Clay, 
matchmakers were busy arranging a 
prize fight which promises to outshine 
some of boxing’s grandest moments in 
the igaos and 1930s. In it Mr 
Muhammad Ali, with his prowess con¬ 
firmed, will be challenging his succes¬ 
sor as world heavyweight champion, 
Mr Joe Frazier. Both fighters are 
black, both are supeib boxen ; each 
has been undefeated in about 30 big 
fights. Against their only common 
opponent, Mr Bonavena, both men 
went to 15 rounds. But at that point 
similarities end. 

Mr Frazier, a Philadelphian, works 
as a night dub singer when he is not 
in training. Mr Muhammad Ali has 
spent much of the past four years in 
court, appealing against his conviction 
for refusing to enter the United States 
Army. His objection was based on his 
religious beliefs; as a militant Black 
Muslim who has defied the white 
establishment and a champion boxer 
who has defeated white opponents, he 
is a hero in the Negro world. Today 
he.jft still awaiting review by the 
SujMPFEfcb.Qciurt of a sentence of five 
yewyhEpii— -and a fine of $10,000 ; 
in tHftnattttiHfe-<he was stripped of his 
heRvjpnighitMtle^ 

ButqmrolnMMtfnal tide which ran 


heavily against Mr Muhammad Ali for 
several yean has died down. His big 
legal, break came about three months 
ago when his lawyers challenged the 
New York State Boxing Commission 
for refusing him a licence to fight. The 
court .ruled that the commission was 
“arbitrary and unreasonable” in its 
denial and he was back in business. 
Last week Texas, where he was first 
prosecuted, also restored his licence and 
the fight for the honour and profit of 
staging die AU-Frazier meeting entered 
its final stage between New York’s 
Madison Square Garden, seating 
23,ooo, and Houston’s Astrodome, 
seating 66,000. 

There should be no difficulty in fill¬ 
ing either for this “fight of the 
generation,” which is expected to take 
in $1 million at the rate ; the Ali- 
Bonavena match brought in $615,000, 
breaking all previous records. The 
Garden would charge an average of 
$50 a seat; the Astrodome couid do 
as well with an average of $20. Other 
interests are vying for the ancillary 
rights, particularly for television show¬ 
ings, both on closed circuit to theatres 
and halls in the United States and on 
screens in homes in other countries. 
These rights should bring in at least 
$6 million and probably more. The 
Ali-Bonavena fight earned $2.5 million 
in this way; some 50,000 people saw 
the fight in 18 theatres in New York 
and there were 150 closed showings 
altogether, while 88 other countries 
took the live transmission. 


The two fighters are to receive 35 



" It's a knock-out I" 


between them. Their managers will 
have the final say as to where the fight 
is to be and the decision will probably 
come before Christmas. P re s ent guess¬ 
ing is that the actual match will take 
place in mid-February. 

Bomb or ballet 

Cultural relations between America and 
Russia, which are often an indication 
of the political climate, reached a low 
ebb last weekend when the Russians 
cancelled next spring’s visit of the 
Bolshoi Opera and Ballet to America. 
With the announcement came thinly 
veiled threats that the whole cultural 
exchange programme, which has 
operated successfully between the two 
countries for over ten years, might 
also be in jeopardy. International 
ballet tours have become a high risk 
for the Soviet authorities. Three ballet 
dancers have defected to the west in 
recent months. The latest to seek 
asylum was a star ballerina, Miss 
Natalya Miarkarova; she has since 
rubbed salt in the wounds of the 
Russians by joining the American 
Ballet Theatre. 

If die Russians are afraid of future 
defections they have kept their fears 
to themselves. Their official reason for 
cancelling the tour was the spate of 
attacks and bombings last month on 
Soviet establishments in America and 
demonstrations against Russian per¬ 
formers by “Zionist extremists.” The 
Russians also claim that the American 
authorities have been slow to act against 
the protests although the police were 
alerted, guards were increased and both 
the Administration and leaders of or¬ 
thodox Judaism condemned the actions. 

The incidents appear to have been 
the work of a militant, conservative 
body called the Jewish Defence League 
which was demonstrating against the 
persecution of Jews in the Soviet 
Union. But these actions have probably 
as much to do with growing tensions 
inside the American Jewish community 
as they have with concern for Russian 
Jews. Two new movements which are 
dominated largely by young Jews are 
causing their more orthodox elders 
considerable anxiety. On the right is 
the Defence League which was founded 
for the self-protection erf the Jewish 
race and its way of life. On the left 
is a group of Jewish students which 
has allied itself with the movements 
of the New Left and is anti-Zionist 
almost to the extent of being anti- 
Semitic. The irony of it is that both 
sanction violence and destruction as a 
means of achieving their opposing aims. 
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Mr. John Thomson, Chairman of Barclays Bank, looks at Britain’s national dilemma 


INFLATION: 
THE SYMPTOMS 
AND THE CURE 


The British economy may appear 
to future historians like a long- 
suffering invalid on which a variety 
of blood-letting treatments have 
been inflicted. For those willing 
to pursue the comparison, the year 
1970 could look like some ghastly 
hospital suspense story. After a 
long, agonising but eventually suc¬ 
cessful struggle against an exter¬ 
nal payments disorder, the patient 
immediately succumbs to an acute 
attack of inflation. 

Without the benefit of hindsight 
we do not know the eventual out¬ 
come, but we can express consider¬ 
able anxiety over the symptoms 
and over the ability of the chosen 
therapy to cure them. As regards 
the symptoms, the implications of 
wages rising at 10% annually while 
productivity increases at no more 
than 2% per annum are alarming 
indeed. The prospects of prices 
rising much faster than those 
abroad, of the considerable hard¬ 
ship caused to people dependent 
on fixed incomes, of a loss of con¬ 
fidence in money, and of inflation 
continuing at an accelerating rate 
are grim indeed. 

Unfortunately, one’s concern is 
compounded by the fear that the 


official treatment offers little hope 
for improvement in the short¬ 
term. Education and an under¬ 
standing of the dangers of infla¬ 
tion are essential, but at present 
it really is unrealistic to suppose 
that, during negotiations, the 
national interest is foremost in the 
minds of even the most res¬ 
ponsible employers and unions. 
The outcome of pay claims has 
depended primarily on the bar¬ 
gaining power of the two sides 
and on the market rate for the 
same or similar employment. Will 
any individual employer with res¬ 
ponsibility to stockholders really 
risk a strike or a serious labour 
shortage in the national interest? 
Will any union making its claim in 
isolation really allow its members 
to fall behind their less altruistic 
colleagues? 

Given a commitment to neutral 
fiscal policy, only two options re¬ 
main open to the government. 
The first is a still tighter monetary 
squeeze; the second is some form 
of incomes policy. 

I have serious fears about the 
feasibility, the effectiveness and 
the implications of the former 
course. The heavy incidence of 
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gilt-edged redemptions in 1971 
casts doubts on the possibility of 
abandoning all support of the gilt- 
edged market in order to control 
the money supply. The effective¬ 
ness of even a major squeeze in 
keeping down wage claims is also 
open to question. The threat of 
corporate bankruptcy is not an 
effective deterrent for employees 
in the public sector, in the 
nationalised industries and in 
those companies, like Rolls Royce, 
which cannot, in the national in¬ 
terest, be allowed to die. These 
workers constitute a substantial 
fraction of the nation’s labour 
force. As for the implications, 
these too are alarming. Tighter 
monetary policy must lead to a 
substantial increase in unemploy¬ 
ment and to unnecessary and 
harmful bankruptcies. And if 
liquid resources are severely de¬ 
pleted by wage claims then the 
outlook for investment, for profits 

CONTINUED ON FOURTH PAGE 




Three year build up to D Day 

By tht time D Pay arrival the banks will have moved round the country some 
5,000,000,000 new coins weighing a mighty 37,500 tons; and the number of talks 
on decimalisation which bank staff will have been called on to give to organisa¬ 
tions of every sort will have far exceeded the present total of 10,000. 

These are just two facets of the banks' three-year Involvement In Britain's 
change to decimal currency, discussed here by MICHAEL GREEN, secretary of 
the decimalisation working party of the British Bankers' Association and also 
Manager of the Decimal Currency Section of Barclays Bank. 


After three years of detailed planning, the 
banks—the only organisations required to 
be working in decimal on D Day—are 
busily preparing to implement the final 
stage of those plans. 

As the only medium available to the 
Royal Mint for circulating and withdrawing 
coins (even the Post Office relies on the 
banks for its coin supplies), the banks have 
already put some of their early plans to 
the test with the successful introduction 
of the 5p, lOp and 50p coins, and the with¬ 
drawal of the > 2 d and half-crown. In Feb¬ 
ruary the banks will be responsible for 
bringing into circulation the new bronze 
coin, the l jp, lp and 2p. 

There are nearly 3,500 million of these 
bronze decimal coins waiting to make 
their bow. Since the Mint began produc¬ 
tion more than two years ago the banks 
have had to store them in branches up and 
down the country, wherever space was 


available. By January 15, a month before 
D Day, these supplies will have been re¬ 
distributed to each one of the banks’ 
14,500 branches. 

Deciding what amount of the new coin 
is right for each branch has meant bring¬ 
ing the business customer into the picture 
in good time. The estimated needs of trad¬ 
ing customers have been vital to the banks 
in arriving at a realistic figure for each 
branch. Branches have been helping cus¬ 
tomers make their assessments with the 
aid of the Decimal Currency Board’s 
recently-published booklet which gives 
advice to retailers on calculating their re¬ 
quirements of the new coins. 

CONFIDENT STAFF 

Everybody recognises that a successful 
changeover will be greatly helped by the 
proper training of staff, particularly those 
dealing daily with the general public. If 
all cash-handling personnel are fully aware 


of their responsibilities and completely 
confident, they will extend this confidence 
to the public. This applies particularly to 
bank staff, especially cashiers, and the 
staff training that is now being pursued 
will enable staff to carry out their own 
duties, and deal with any queries that cus¬ 
tomers raise. To this end, some staff will 
receive extra training so that in many 
branches they can be available on the cus¬ 
tomers’ side of the counter on and in the 
early days after D Day. They will be able 
to divert many queries from cashiers who 
will have quite enough to cope with deal¬ 
ing with both old and new currencies. 

The staff training material produced 
jointly by the banks has been so successful 
that many other organisations are now 
making use of it. 

To ensure that they are fully prepared 
to step into the decimal era on D Day, 
the banks will be closed on Thursday and 
Friday, February 11 and 12. This will enable 
them to complete the conversion of all 
records and to see that all machinery and Bra 
book-keeping systems are ready for decimal 
working. Moreover, without these two days' 
rest from normal business, the task of 
converting to decimal the mass of £sd 
paperwork in the banking system would 
have been quite impossible. The special 
clearing operation that will be mounted 
from the close of business on Wednesday 
February 10 will, as far as possible, cleaT 
the pipeline of all entries in £sd before 
the final conversion of accounts. That 
evening all the day's cheques and credits 








































• transported to the clearing centres, 
staff will work throughout the night, 
ty Express, who will transport this 
>f paper, will then make the return 
y with the “clearings” on the Thurs- 
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of having to look after them over 
thy period. Night safe facilities can 
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i the banks since the beginning of 
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gh responsibility for the education 
public for this vast changeover 
on lies with the Decimal Currency 
the banks will be doing all they can 
p. On January 4 a booklet. Your 
Account and Decimal Currency , 
i especially for the private customer, 
s available from any branch bank, 
i D Day itself there will be those 
rs of the staff on the customers’ 
the counter ready to assist and to 
For bank customers there is no 
why the transition should not be 
dished with the minimum of fuss 
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Bardayfilms began with cinema com¬ 
mercials. In 1960 Barclays in England 
followed the very successful example 
of Barclays overseas, and made the 
first four of what was to become a 
long series of one-minute colour 
cartoons. The series continues: every 
year new Barclays commercials 
appear, alongside the earlier ones that 
seem to have perenniel appeal. 

It was a natural step to use this 
dramatically successful idiom in longer 
films, and in 1965 The Bargain set out 
on its prize - and - audience - winning 
career; its audience is now numbered 


A Decade of Bardayfilms 


in millions. Three more long cartoons 
have now joined it. 

But some messages are better suited 
to live action than to cartoon treat¬ 
ment, and there are now a number 
of Bardayfilms with a wide variety 
of purposes—the work of a bank 
manager, how the banks can (and 
sometimes can’t) help the farmer, 
what happens to a cheque after it is 
paid in, how Barclaycard operates, 
how a computer handles bank book¬ 
keeping. 

Two of the latest Bardayfilms 
extend the range still further: these 
are G.I.G.O., with its study of the 
present and possible future application 
of the computer; and The Behaviour 
Game , the first Barclays training 
film. 

A catalogue, “Bardayfilms 1970-71”, 
lists and describes the films and 
explains how clubs, film sodeties, 
schools and other organisations can 
obtain them on free loan. Copies of 
the catalogue are available without 
charge from the Advertising Depart¬ 
ment, Barclays Bank, Limited, 54 Lom¬ 
bard Street, London EC3P 3AH. 


INFLATION 

continued from page one 

and for future prosperity must be 
bleak. 

It is unwise therefore to repose 
excessive hope in the monetary 
option. 

The alternative is to interfere 
with market forces and to impose 
some form of centralised control 
on incomes. Previous experience 
of incomes policies in Britain and 
abroad is sadly discouraging, and 
there are serious problems of en¬ 
forcement and political accept¬ 
ability. A complete freeze on wages 
would be out of the question. Some 
sanity could perhaps be restored 
to the wages market by relating 
permissible increases to the size 
of, and the time that would have 
elapsed since, the last settlement. 
Both the government and the 
T.U.C. share the objectives of 
price stability and growth. Neither 
is likely to achieve these without 
the co-operation of the other. It is 
not too naive to hope that some 
bargain could be struck here. 

It may be unwise to exaggerate 
the political difficulties of an in¬ 
comes policy when the dangers of 
a free-for-all are so widely recog¬ 
nised. In the 1960 s, the endemic 
disease was an external deficit 
caused by excess demand. Today 
these two rather intangible 
troubles are of less immediate 
importance and are replaced by 
problems that are easier to under¬ 
stand. Everyone is hurt by rising 
prices in a way that they did not 
suffer from Balance of Payments 
crises: everyone can see the direct 
and immediate link between rising 
wages and rising prices. Given 
widespread publicity, I believe 
that the vast majority of people, 
including trade unionists, will pre¬ 
fer some temporary interference 
in the labour market to a policy 
which at best is arbitrary and pain¬ 
ful, and at worst is disruptive 
and ineffective — particularly if 
that interference is seen to be a 
prerequisite of, and preparation 
for, more rapid growth. 


THIS BRIEFING haa been prepared by Barclays Bank In the hope 
that it will provide a useful service for Journalists, economists and everyone Interested in finance. The 
tables have been specially compiled from the latest available statistics. 

The Bank's Press apd Information Manager Is Mr. W. W. Ottewlll <01-6281867, Ex. 7888) 

54 Lombard Street, London, £.C.3 
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Bonks 


Counsel for the defence *■» the ordinary citizen may 

- realise. To paraphrase Namier on 

DEMOCRACY Aeschylus, some are of the Left by 

By Dorothy Pickles. nature and some are of the Bight; but 

Batsford. 200 pages. 36s. both have contempt for the slow 

— . ■■■■ — » — ■ — » moving institutions of democracy and 

This study of democracy is both both are totalitarian in outlook and 
timely and excellent. First, it is conviction. 

entirely accessible to the ordinary Mrs Pickles argues further that the 
reader and free of that mandarin threats t0 democracy in the 1970s do 
jargon which political scientists-even not come exclusively from the new Left 
British ones—sometimes interpose or ^ old Right: they come also from 
between themselves and their readers, the vogue for violence, for the “ demo ” 
Secondly, it explores democracy as an at the drop of a hat, for the strike or 
idea and as a set of evolving institutions, the walk-out on the issue of a harsh 
from the Greek polls to ^ the present. WO rd on the shop floor. Instant 
The author achieves this with a light- opposition is in danger of becoming the 
ness of touch which almost conceals norm and being j udged to be much 
the breadth of reading entailed by such mQ re effective—more exciting perhaps 
a feat especially one earned out in —than the slow workings of con- 
only 200 pages. Thirdly, and structive opposition, peaceful per- 
perhaps most importantly, Mrs Pickles g^on or dialogue. It is a slippery 
ends her book with a warning to s i 0 p e and W r may already be on it. 
democrats in Bntain. When the young Spaitacists of Hough- 

Nine chapters trace the road which ton Street produce a well-written, well- 
democracy has travelled from 400 bc researched book from one of their 
to ad 1970, though they are not merely number (as distinct from the joint 
a travelogue. Mrs Pickles writes scribblings of a dozen of them glued 
not in any spirit of sentimental pride, together in paperback) they will deserve 
but more to bring to our notice the to be taken seriously. But to stand 
essentul fragility of democratic institu- comparison with Dorothy Pickles the 
tions. As a specialist in French politics, scribe must needs produce a book which 
Dorothy Pickles is well qualified to do draws its argument, as she does, from a 
this. She reminds us that France has wide canvas: to wit, from Plato and 
had 13 written constitutions or instru- Thucydides ; Rousseau and Burke ; 
ments of government since 1789. She Babeuf and Etienne Gaibet; Marx and 
also reminds us of a study completed Sartori ; Laski and Tawney ; Crosland 
in 1964 which showed that of the 133 and Cole ; and many more—not to 
member nations of the United Nations mention 11 L’Esprit des Lois” (1748) 
at that time, only 30 permitted and Le Monde (1967 onwards), or 
organised opposition. In a violent, “The Federalist” (1788) and* The 
swifdy changing world British demo- Economist (nineteenth century 
crats too easily seek refuge in the onwards). To read some of the 
patriotic nostrum: “ It can’t happen gobbledygook from Mr Robin Rlack- 
here.” burn and company eked here is to 

The author reserves her warning for valise that therr first task is to learn 
her final chapter. Present threats to wntc English, 

democracy, she argues, arrive as much B . 

from its somnolent friends as from Ch6miC8l C9SS6rOl6 

activist enemies. Social security and ----- 

welfare for all (however welcome), plus SYNTHETIC FOOD 

a dash of affluence for many, have By Magnus Pyke. 

bred a dangerous disinclination to take John Murray. 158 pages. 45s. 

any interest in political affairs, beyond ■ . - ■ . ■■ ■ - . 

the intermittent recording of a vote. Man may not yet be able t to live by 
These are, precisely die conditions chemicals alone, but every year he 
which the ^nemifs of democracy now seems to be getting closer to it. Plants 
feed upon, and the enemies are more (no pun intended) are already being 



All that trouble to make a parsnip 


built in Scodand and France that will 1 
turn out 20,000 tons of edible protein 
from petroleum annually. At first this 
will be used as catde food but the 
possible extension to feed a starving 
world is obvious. Dr Pyke, in his sixth 
contribution to John Murray’s excellent 
scienoerseries, dishes up the whole range 
of synthetic foods. Fats, proteins, 
carbohydrates and vitamins can all be 
synthesised from inedible chemicals. 
Now it is a matter of getting the econo¬ 
mics right and preparing the public for 
a margarine that cannot be told from 
butter ; except that it came from a coal 
mine and not a cow. 

But human taste is a difficult thing 
to fool. The tongue’s 9,000 taste buds 
are quick to detect misplaced molecules. 
Artificial pineapple flavour, for 
example, needs ten different chemical 
compounds before it gets close to the 
real thing. But to get the taste right 
is not enough. Synthetic foods must 
have the same textures as their natural 
originals. It is no good having a tender 
chemical beef steak if it has the uniform 
softness of a marshmallow. 

Most of the pioneering research was 
done in wartime Germany. But the 
future of synthetic'food does not lie in 
providing bulk for hungry people. The 
underdeveloped world can ill afford 
tractors, let alone expensive chemical 
plants. It is in their nutritional value, 
in amino-acids and vitamins, that 
chemical foods come into their own. 
A recent study in America showed 
that rats could not live on the house¬ 
wife’s daily bread, it was so bereft of 
any nutrient. Many breakfast cereals 
have been found to have little food 
value bar their bulk. But synthetic 
products providing the vital dements 
and vitamins could be added at little 
cost. 

It is over this ground that Dr Pyke 
leads the layman with a profusion of 
chemical diagrams. A scientific back¬ 
ground is certainly needed to follow 
him but thanks to his lucidity it 
can afford to be fairly rusty. The 
subject is interesting enough for die 
reader not to be put off by the increas¬ 
ingly impossible language of science. 
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Soapy Sam 

LORD BISHOP: THE LIFE OF SAMUEL 
WILBERFORCE, 1806-1873 

By Standish Meacham. 

Harvard University Press ; London: 
Oxford University Press . 328 pages . 
£6 70s. 

To Che extent that he is remembered 
at aJJ, the sometime Bishop of Oxford 
(1845-1869) and Bishop of Winchester 
(1869-1873) is remembered, apart from 
being the son of a more famous father, 
for debaiting with Huxley on evolution 
and losing, and for his nickname of 
“ Soapy.” This is a hard fate, and 
unavoidably one of the central tasks 
of a new biography must be to provide 
material for determining whether or 
not it was deserved. As is so often the 
case in like circumstances, however, one 
is still left in doubt. Professor Meacham 
of Austin, Texas, certainly does not 
extend himself in Wilberforce’s 
defence : this book is far from being 
the resuscitating rebunking that one 
rather expected. Its theme is very dis¬ 
tinctly a study in the limitations of the 
Victorian church. Its conclusions are 
bleak : Wilberforce’s limitations, 

whether as early evangelical or later 
high churchman, reflected the larger 
limitations of the church of his day ; 
trained not to employ his reason in 
theology, he never thought of applying 
it in any other direction ; and thus he 
had no vision of reform or renewal 
of the “ actual facts ” of social life. He 
worked 'hard to help the ohurch hold 
its own ; but the conditions of the 
“ festering ” industrial cities called for 
an understanding of “ what the future 
promised,” and “ that understanding, 
which admittedly comes to very few, 
came neither to the church nor to 
Samuel Wilberforce.” 

Nor, it might be added, did it come 
to Benjamin Disraeli—or to W. E. 
Gladstone for that matter. The 
difference was that political parties 
continued to flourish whereas the 
church did not. Nor did dissent. In the 
age of urbanisation, democratisation 
and secularisation, political parties were 
bound to flourish, and it is difficult to 
conceive otherwise than that the 
religious aspects of society were bound 
$ decay. A good deal of time can 
easily be'Wasted in trying to determine 
wherein lay the fault of the church (or 
dissent) in missing some opportunity 
in the nineteenth century which would 
have saved the day. No amount of 
social “ intelligence ” derived from a 
willingne&L to submit dogma to the 
tejit of nooral theology could have made 
any Serious difference. Nietzsche was 



Vanity Fair's vision of Wifberforce 

right : God had indeed died. All that 
the churches could do was to stave 
off for as long as possible the conse¬ 
quences of 'this “ actual fact.” 

On the whole, one may conclude, 
they have done remarkably well in the 
circumstances. And we may conclude, 
also, that for this thankless task it is 
the resistant Wilberforces rather than 
the accommodating progressives or 
liberals who answer best. In other 
words, Wilberforce’s fault was not in 
opposing Darwin and Huxley, but in 
not opposing them as effectively as he 
might have : if only, like Disraeli, he 
had sSid, “ My Lords, I am on the side 
of the angels,” or if only, like Glad¬ 
stone, he had written many laborious 
treatises informed by grave politeness. 
Instead, alas, Wilberforce stepped on 
the cake of soap which as it were 
represented the basic flaw in his 
character and landed in an undignified 
heap. That there was such a flaw in 
his character there is no doubt. He was 
too ambitious, too plausible, and too 
equivocating as between the ecclesias¬ 
tical parties. But the temptation that 
Professor Meacham has failed to resist 
is the easy plausibility of making a 
judgment on the human frailty of 
Wilberforce into an interpretation of 
an alleged fundamental failure of 
understanding of the Victorian church. 

The eye of the beholder 

THE WORLD THROUGH BLUNTED SIGHT 

By Patrick Trevor-Roper. 

Thames and Hudson . 191 pages . 
84s . __ 

This handsome, learned book is an 
expanded version of a paper read at 
the Royal Society of Medicine in 
December, 1957, arid 1 publiShed in 


195^ ; marty of Hfe book’s 1 li.illustra¬ 
tions, too, wait shown on slidesat 
that; meeting." On that occasion 
tide; u The influence of Eye Disease 
on Pictorial Art” accurately expressed 
the author’s theme. The change in 
title, hardly'perhaps for the better, is 
aimed first, one supposes, at keeping 
the book on display rather than on 
medical shelves. But it also serves to 
emphasise that Mr Trevor-Roper’s 
additional aim is to explore die 
influence of impaired vision on the 
personality as well as on the work of 
the pictorial artist. 

No knowledge of optics or of medi¬ 
cine is required to understand the 
author’s lucid account of how the 
various visual defects—long and short 
sight, astigmatism, ageing vision, 
squints, cataracts and colour-blindness 
—affect sight; in relating the effects of 
such optical defects to changes in 
visual perception he is wisely cautious, 
and does not claim too much. He 
rejects, for example, the theory that 
El Greco’s elongated figures were 
occasioned by his astigmatism. It is 
more likely that style dictated this 
appearance, particularly as X-ray 
examination discloses that the figures 
in the original sketches are of more 
normal dimensions. 

On the other hand, he says, Monet’s 
increasing use of yellow and the loss 
of distinctness of form in his later 
pictures could well be attributed to hiis 
bilateral cataracts. Mr Trevor-Roper is 
less sure about the origin of the similar 
change in Turner’s later pictures—so 
esteemed nowadays but which once, 
we are told, caused Mark Twain to 
compare them to " a ginger cat, having 
a fit in a bowl of tomatoes.” 

Nevertheless many people with con¬ 
genital, or slowly acquired, optical 
defects are reluctant to have them 
correicted. People make their adjust¬ 
ments to the handicap and are none 
too keen to be disturbed: there is no 
Icing queue for operations of those with 
senile cataracts ; .to restore the sight 
of the congenitally blind can be 
psychologically catastrophic ; myopic 
artists, in general, prefer their short 
sight to be much less than fully cor¬ 
rected by glasses. 

The book is a mine of information, 
both curious (bulls are quite unaware 
of red ; Leonardo, Lewis Carroll and 
Jack the Ripper were all left-handed) 
and recondite (a divergent squint has 
been used by many artists to express 
ecstasy). The publishers hsive done the 
author proud, but die colour photo¬ 
graphs of Cataracts on page 97 are 
reversed. 
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Men and machines 
________ —— 

By Malcolm I. Thomis. 

David and Charles. 196 pages. 65s. 

* ' 

The word M Luddite ” has survived 
every change in economics and poli¬ 
tics which separates us from our ances¬ 
tors in 1811 when the name of Ludd 
was first heard in Nottingham. Like 
Robin Hood, Ned Ludd has never 
really died. Even more remarkably he 
divides people still. For most politi¬ 
cal economists and cabinet ministers 
the very word “ Luddite ” is one of 
the most obvious counters to employ 
in the vocabulary of abuse: it sug¬ 
gests unthinking primitivism, and it 
needs no glosses. Yet for a number 
of enthusiastic historians re-writing 
“ history from below ” the Luddites 
have recently emerged as heroes, 
battling, though it is admitted that 
they did not always realise it, not 
against progress but for a new kind 
of working class. Machine-breaking 
has been related to its political con¬ 
text, and the Luddites have been 
compared—‘in the most scholarly of 
language—with guerrillas in twen¬ 
tieth-century Cuba. Their individual 
exploits have been extolled, and their 
claims have been taken just as 
seriously as their protests. 

Dr Thomis is far more familiar 
with recent historiography than most 
of his readers will be : he tends, per¬ 
haps, in his effort to be comprehen¬ 
sive as well as fair; to take his readers’ 
initial knowledge for granted. More¬ 
over he has two special personal quali¬ 
fications. Born in the Spen Valley, 
he has written a book on Nottingham. 
He is well informed, therefore, about 
two areas which played a different 
part in the brief but complex histoiy 
of Luddism. He surveys all the evi¬ 
dence, primary and secondary, with 
critical detachment, seeking to dispel 
myths old and new. It cannot be said, 
however, that he has completely 
dissipated the sense of confusion. 
Although he demonstrates convincingly 
that Luddism was only one manifesta¬ 
tion of discontent in the tense years 
1811 and 1812, he circles round the 
evidence rather than presents defini¬ 
tive conclusions. His footnotes, printed 
inconveniently in batches at the end 
of each chapter, are not always very 
helpful, and the chapter order 
generates difficulties in itself. While 
historians continue to ask questions 
involving values as well as facts, all 
decent politicians-r-and journalists— 
should be wary erf talking about 
latter-day Luddites. 
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Wilde: harvest of criticism 


Criticising critics 

OSCAR WILDE ” 

Edited by Karl Beckson. 

Rout I edge and Kegan Paul. 

448 pages. £5. 

CRITICS OF THE 'NINETIES 

By Derek Stanford. 

John Baker . 244 pages. 45s . 

Publishers talk convincingly enough to 
creative writers about the appalling 
costs of producing a book nowadays, 
and the prices they charge echo the 
tiuth of this assertion. But it is a sad 
thought that they are ready to put 
on the market, in the expectation of 
satisfactory monetary returns, so much 
that is adventitious, when they dare 
not risk financing original work. 

A fiver will buy you a stout volume 
of reprinted reviews of Oscar Wilde’s 
poems, tales and plays, the majority 
written when the works first appeared, 
but some between the time of Wilde’s 
death in 1900 and the rather arbitrary 
date of 1927. Most of the items are 
brief and, one would have supposed, 
ephemeral. They have been collected 
and edited with care and discrimina¬ 
tion ; the introduction is helpful and 
fair-minded. But there is something 
unsatisfactory in so apparently defini¬ 
tive a work that includes no material 
item the past 40 years. By die terms 
of reference of the " Critical Heritage ” 
series, it hardly could ; yet there has 
beep a continuity: of interest in Oscar 
Wilde, together with- marked .develop¬ 
ments in psychological and literary 
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criteria of judgment. The verdicts 
recorded here are frequently based on 
the assumption that literature should 
be morally uplifting ; though it is 
noteworthy that Wilde’s plays quickly 
attracted favourable notices from 
theatrical critics as distinguished as 
William Archer, A. B. Walkley and 
Bernard Shaw. It is probably true that 
Wilde, like Poe, like Byron indeed, 
still is more highly esteemed by foreign 
readers than by those whose native 
tongue is English. 

Several of the writers figuring in this 
collection are also represented in Derek 
Stanford’s “ Critics of the ’Nineties.” 
Pater, A. J. Symonds, Arthur Symons, 
Le Gallienne, Yeats, W. E. Henley, 
Max Beerbohm and Frederick Wed- 
more are all members of a team of 
12, which includes Wilde himself. 
The criterion of selection is Mr Stan¬ 
ford’s hunch that the hallmark of the 
art, literature and criticism of this 
decade was “ an extension of the sense 
of style and of sex.” This no doubt 
explains why Shaw and Archer and 
Walkley, among other influential critics 
of the 1890s, do not rate a place. In 
his preface, Mr Stanford remarks on 
the lack of a representative collection 
of critical writing by authors of the 
1890s. Since he is an amateur of this 
period, one might expect from him a 
fairly substantial anthology. But this 
book is no such thing. Just about half 
has been contributed by Mr Stanford 
himself, in a series of “ biographical 
cameos ” and a garrulous introduction. 

Two essays do have substance— 
A. J. Symonds on Walt Whitman, a 
rather uneasy piece, and Havelock 
Ellis on Huysmans, a genuinely 
perceptive and well-written critique. 
But what happened to the proof¬ 
reading of the introduction is anybody’s 
guess. Among many mis-spellings and 
textual inaccuracies, Dante is credited 
with having written La Vita Nouova 
(alternatively Nouva), Keats with hav¬ 
ing nourished a barren passion for 
Maud Gonne ; Gautier is saddled with 
a book entided “Emaus et Can6as,” 
and an entry from Baudelaire’s journal 
has been translated “ A short formula 
for wisdom: toilet, prayer, work.” 

Curtain up 

POLITICS AND SOCIETY IN THE U88R 

By David Lane. 

WeidanMd and Nicolson. 616 pages. 

£5. 

In spite of the fact that die volume 
of writing on £he Soviet Union con¬ 
tinues to grow apace, a ipajor part of 
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the most impressive results of scholar¬ 
ship in the field of Soviet studies is 
scattered in specialised and technical 
monographs or in journals which are 
not easily accessible. It is true tfiat 
there are many valuable and a few 
excellent Studies of a snore general 
nature, but these are for the most 
part written from the perspective of 
a single discipline such as political 
science or economics. 

In many respects this emphasis is 
natural and to be applauded. Soviet 
studies are still a relatively young field 
of scholarship and the first priority 
should perhaps be the production of 
the specialised monographs necessary 
to give any branch of learning a firm 
foundation. But those who work in the 
field are, as teachers, frequently asked 
to suggest a good, reliable work giving 
a comprehensive description of Soviet 
society as a whole, and few, one sus¬ 
pects, will have a ready answer. Dr 
David Lane, a lecturer in sociology at 
the University of Essex, has attempted 
to fill .this gap. It is an enormous task 
and one which is complicated by the 
regrettable fact that merely to write 
about the Soviet Union is to plunge 
oneself into current politics. 

The major problem has been tackled 
diligently ana with considerable suc¬ 
cess. After a brief and inevitably 
somewhat oversimplified glance at the 
ideology of marxism-leninism and 
three chapters of rapid historical sur¬ 
vey, Dr Lane examines in turn Soviet 
political institutions, some critical 
theories of Soviet society, the functions 
of the Communist party, interest groups 
and political elites, the main features 
of the economy and the role of manage¬ 
ment, trade unions and the party in 
industry. He follows this with a chapter 
on the family, an account of social 
stratification, the nationalities problem 
and the fate of what he calls “ the 
Christian religions ” before concluding 
with a section on the education system. 
Each chapter contains a number of 
readings and suggestions for further 
study, and a usdful set of appendices 
make available the USSR constitution, 
the Communist party’s rules, as well as 
lists of party and government personnel, 
population statistics and other infor¬ 
mation. The scope of the work is thus 
very broad indeed, although a major 
regrettable omission is the absence of a 
chapiter on what Mr Robert Conquest 
has tailed 41 the politics of ideas.” 

Dr Lane’s style is not very exciting 
and he is too fond of sociological jar¬ 
gon and the teiminology of political 
scientists, but his presentation of bis 
material is lucid and well arranged, 


and he maintains a high degree of fac¬ 
tual reliability throughout the book. 
Inevitably in a work of this scope there 
are errors and slips, but in general 
these do not seriously affect Dr Lane’s 
arguments or his conclusions. More 
alarming is what is left unsaid. Dr 
Lane makes a praiseworthy attempt to 
let the facts speak for themselves, but 
at times, one feels, his basic viewpoint 
erf regarding “the modem USSR as 
a particular species of industrial 
society which in many ways is timilar 
to that of advanced western societies 
but which in other respects has peculiar 
and unique features ” has led him to 
underestimate the dissimilarities. 

In drawing attention to the rate 
of Soviet industrial growth, he does 
not explain why it was high, though 
he .refers briefly to the decline in house¬ 
hold consumption. He cautions his 
readers about not exaggerating “ the 
horrendous aspects of die purges” in 
the t930s and writes of the “ positive 
effects ” they had in the area of 
social mobility, quoting Evgeniya 
Ginzberg’s memoirs (which he quaintly 
describes as a novel) merely to support 
his point that Stalin personified a goal 
and a future as well as police activity. 
This is certainly to look at Soviet his¬ 
tory sub specie aeternitatis. Again, in 
describing the Soviet education system, 
he writes that “in Soviet society the 
political role of the school is more 
obvious to western observers because 
some values run counter to liberal- 
democratic ones ” and makes the 
undoubtedly true point that all educa¬ 
tion systems inculcate political values. 
The fact remains, however, that the 
attempt to achieve what Russians call 
yedinomyslie (unanimity of thinking) is 
one of the peculiar features of the sys¬ 
tem and hardly comparable with what 
goes on in British or American schools. 

Sour milk 

THREE SACRED COWS OF ECONOMICS 

By Alex Rubner. 

MacGibbon and Kee. 273 pages . 

60s. 

A man’s b£tes noire normally seem to 
him to be a coherent whole. If he 
dislikes expressionist painting, seafood 
and caravans he may come to 
imagine the existence of a distinct 
obnoxious sub-culture of people who 
live in caravans, spending part of 
their time cooking malodorous fish 
and the rest of it producing Hideous 
expressionist daubs. With a little 
effort he will actually find such 
people, thus confirming his belief that 
they are a major social menace. 


Dr Rubner believes that there is 
a “ common philosophical denominator 
in the unholy trinity ” which he 
attacks. One is the belief that gnp 
measures human welfare, another is the 
myth that accurate economic forecast¬ 
ing is possible and the third is approval 
of state planning, in the sense of 
government deciding who shall do 
what. No doubt there are authors who 
do have coherent philosophies embrac¬ 
ing all three beliefs. An equally coher¬ 
ent critique of their views would have 
given this book some unifying core 
other than its author’s own antipathies. 

As it is, however, Dr Rubner shoots 
in all directions and provides no under¬ 
lying framework. Perhaps this is what 
he thinks is wanted by die “ intelligent 
laymen” for whom he is avowedly 
writing. At any rate he secures a fair 
number of hits, if only because he 
saturates the target. Pompous, erron¬ 
eous and foolish notions ail abound in 
the field he surveys and he has a 
good deal of (nearly) clean fun at the 
expense of various pundits who have 
made ridiculous claims for planning or 
whose forecasts failed dismally. 

A man who writes a wholly negative 
book, however, ought to get the details 
right. Does he not understand why 
the NIESR forecasts usually assume 
unchanged government policy ? Is 
there no distinction between explaining 
an industry’s sales solely in terms of 
gnp movements and using the latter as 
one possible explanatory factor among 
many ? Dr Rubner is probably not 
really unclear about such matters, but 
his readers will'be. It would help if 
economists writing for “ intelligent lay¬ 
men” could show them that, even 
if they are no good at forecasting, 
economists can at least organise their 
ideas clearly. 

Wampum to eurodollars 

A FINANCIAL HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 

By Margaret G. Myers. 

Columbia University Press. 

459 pages. £5 8s. 

AMERICAN FINANCING OF 
WORLD WAR I 

By Charles Gilbert. 

Greenwood Publishing Corp., USA. 
278 pages. $9.50. 

“ There is a great deal of difference,” 
reads Professor Gilbert’s opening sen¬ 
tence, “ between a study of war finance 
and a study of die normal financing of 
government expenditures.” “ War 
finance,” according to his concluding 
comment, “is and always has been a 
victory of expediency over economics.’’ 
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If the impiicRtion is that something 
other than eniediency has generally 
characterised “ normal ” finance then 
the proposition is severely tested by 
Professor Myers’s comprehensive 
survey of American financial institu¬ 
tions, policies and expediencies from 
first settlement to the present—from 
wampum to eurodollars. 

Most of the time, one is bound to 
conclude fitxn Professor Myers, in war 
and peace alike, expediency, or at any 
rate pragmatism, won hands down, 
though often proved no worse a 
servant in financial policy than mis¬ 
guided principle. At times, it would 
appear, sheer inadvertency was more 
important than either, as when the 
plural ending “s” was left off the 
word “office” when the Bank Act of 
1863 was revised in 1864. The result 
of this apparent oversight was that 
national banks were subsequently pro¬ 
hibited from establishing branches, put¬ 
ting them at a serious disadvantage 
vlis-k-vis the state banks for the next 
half century. 

Margaret G. Myers is well known to 
historians for her classic “History of 
the New York Money Market to 
1913.” Now, as a professor emeritus, 
she has written “A Financial History 
of the United States,” a modest tide 
for a bode which omits few ingredients 
that one would expect to find in a 
general economic history, at least of 
the older, pie-diametric school. No 
single theoretical interpretation is pre¬ 
sented : Keynes is present, but only as 
head of the British delegation to Bret- 
ton Woods ; Friedman is present, in 
the bibliography. But in her narrative 
the author constantly adds fresh infor¬ 
mation to, and throws new light on, the 
subjeot under discussion. Above all her 
detailed account often impliddy chal¬ 
lenges many historical cliches: the 
demonetisation of silver in 1873, the 
so<alled “ Crime of ’73,” is shown not 
as a coup but to have followed pro¬ 
longed deliberation and debate in 
which the issues were dearly pre¬ 
sented ; the story of the tariff suggests 
that “the Trust was mother to the 
Tariff” as often as vice versa. Signifi¬ 
cant landmarks, like the final introduc¬ 
tion of the federal income tax of 1913 
or the “accord” of March, 1951, are 
dearly signposted, and their origins 
and consequences duly traced. 

Among the many tit-bits of informa¬ 
tion we find the following topical com¬ 
ment, from a report rtf 1847 in v>hich 
Robert Walker, secretary of the United 
States Treasury, wrote that we (the 
Americans), having just imported and 
recoined $94 million of spede, would 
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with our augmenting commerce, Ameri¬ 
canise, to a greet extent, the coin of the 
world; and thus introduce our simple 
and beautiful decimal currency gradually 
throughout all nations, substituting it for 
the complex system of pounds, shillings 
and pence ... which retards business and 
complicates accounts. 

Professor Gilbert concentrates on 
Only a few years, 1914-1920, from Pro¬ 
fessor Myers’s panorama, and particu¬ 
larly die two years of direct American 
participation in the war, 1917 and 
1918. His study examines federal ex¬ 
penditure as well as income, but is 
largely concerned with the straight but 
not simple question, how did the 
American government raise the money 
for the first world war ? Taxation pro¬ 
vided almost a quarter, a much 
higher proportion than in the dvil war 
but lower than in the second world 
war. A similar pattern of borrowing 
was used by the Treasury during both 
world wars. From his 87 statistical 
tables. Professor Gilbert emerges with 
a verdict that may be summarised in 
the form of a headmaster’s report: 
government lacked experience and firm 
purpose but tried hard ; nevertheless 
could and should have done much 
better. 

Type types 

PRINTING# 1770-1970 
By Michael Twyman. 

Eyre and Spottiswoode. 291 pages. 
£7 10s. 

THE ANATOMY OF PRINTING 
By John Lewis 
Faber . 220 pagds. £10. 


The reader! studying print at this 
moment, is asked in these two books 
to appreciate and understand it. Mr 
Twyman seeks to correct the 
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imbalance caused by an overemphasis 
on books which seems to persist in 
many histories. His book recovers the 
ephemera of goo years in almost all 
forms of printing—-broadsheets, adver¬ 
tisements, illustrations (some in their 
original colour), cards, tickets and so 
on. 

Mr Lewis’s book is as good as his 
title. The first colour illustration is 
from the “ Lindisfame Gospels,” the 
last a satirical photo-montage on the 
theme Deutschland uber A lies . The 
text complements the visual examples. 
Mr Lewis, too, has not concentrated 
on books alone : maps, diagrams, 
collages, posters and road signs each 
have their place in his larger and there¬ 
fore less detailed history. Neither book 
will supersede Stanley Morison’s 
classic “Four Centuries of Printing” 
but both, in their different ways, are 
a further advance—which is as it 
should be. 

Short List _ 

Tomorrow’s World by Raymond 
Baxter and James Burke (BBC Publi¬ 
cations, 42s). This is not a how-we- 
made-the-series report on the BBC's 
very successful Tomorrow’s World 
science programmes, but a straightfor¬ 
ward translation of a selection of them 
from screen to printed page. As a tail¬ 
piece, the authors forecast the way the 
world will go: channel tunnel opened 
in ig8o ; regular televising of Parlia¬ 
ment in 1981; worldwide ban on petrol- 
driven oars in 1985 ; first ape learns to 
talk in 1988 ; age of puberty reduced 
to 9 years in 2030. It’s as well to be 
warned. 

Being Busted by Leslie Fiedler (Seeker 
and Warburg, 35s). The author of 
“ Nude Croquet ” (as well as of the 
more standard “Life and Death in 
the American Novel”) sees the story 
of his arrest on a marijuana charge In 
provincial Buffalo as a parable of the 
relation between the dissenter and 
society. So far the courts have seen it 
differently, although the Supreme 
Court may yet hold that for the police 
to send a disturbed teenage girl into his 
home equipped with an electronic 
device to transmit private conversations 
was an unconstitutional invasion of his 
civil rights. But Professor Fiedler is less 
interested in this possible constitutional 
milestone than in a loving reconstruc¬ 
tion of his brushes with conventional 
society. By far the most interesting 
section concerns his views on the 
prophets of the psychedelic society, on 
today’s young people and on how 
literature should be taught. 
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Poverty: what has been done ? 



The unkindest cuit f in the last 
election, was the. charge that 
the poor had got poorer under 
the period of Labour govern¬ 
ment. The fact that the charge 
emanated from the Child 
Poverty Action Group, whose 
leading members tend to be 
Labour academics, only 
increased the embarrassment. 
If nothing else the episode 
served as a useful reminder 
that poverty had not been 
dissolved by the welfare state. 

How many households live 
in poverty ? The answer is one 
in six. Or more. The yard* 
stick is that set by the 
Supplementary Benefits Com¬ 
mission. For a married couple 
the basic SBC allowance is 
now £8 1 os, with additions 
for each dependent child 
according to age. Two child¬ 
ren aged between five and ten 
would be worth another £3 12s. 
On top of this basic is paid 
all or most of actual housing 
costs. In this example, if the 
family is paid £4 a week in 
rent and rates, the total benefit 
would be £16 2S. 

Last month 2,738,000 
people were receiving supple¬ 
mentary benefit. Two-thirds 
were pensioners. Counting 
dependants, this benefit suppor : 
ted an estimated 4.2 mn indi¬ 
viduals. But there is another 
area of poverty which cannot 
be measured so easily: 
families on low earned 
incomes. Of the 2.7 mn 
receiving benefits, 24,000 got 
less than the full amount, not 
because they were working, 
but because, when they had 
been working, their incomes 
were lower than the appro¬ 
priate benefits on the 
scale. This is -the much hated 
rule called the wage-stop. It 
follows that many other 
people in full-time work (and 
therefore not eligible for 
supplementary benefit) are 
living below the poverty line. 

It is this group that the 
Government aims to help 
with its new family income 
supplement (fis) launched in 
the recent mini-budget and 
expected to take effect next 


August. The idea is eminently 
praiseworthy, but there has 
been a good deal of criticism 
(justified or not) about the 
principle. To understand why 
some of the critics are so cross 
it is necessary to explain the 
various ways of subsidising 
families now in use in 
Britain. They fall into two 
categories : “ universal,” and 
11 selective.” 

There are two universal 
benefits, given to everybody. 
One is the child tax allowance. 
From his taxable income the 
taxpayer may deduct £115 for 
every child under 11, £140 
for any aged 11-16, and £165 
for dependent children over 
16. The £115 is worth £45 
a year to the standard rate 
taxpayer (more to surtax- 
payers), but obviously nothing 
to those below the income tax 
line (now £894 for a married 
couple with two children). 

Clawback 

The other, is the family 
allowance. This is a flat 18s 
a week for the secqnd child 
in the family and £1 a week 
for each subsequent child: or 
nil (for the first child), £46 
and £52 a year respec¬ 
tively. Family allowances are 
taxable. And under the “ claw¬ 
back ” system 'introduced by 
the Labour government in 
1967-68, standard rate tax¬ 
payers retain less than the 
full family allowance. Part of 
the family allowance (the 
erftra 10s by which it was 
increased in 1967 and 1968) 
is “ clawed back ” from 
standard rate taxpayers in the 
form of extra tax. This daw- 
back is therefore £26 a year 
for every child save the first 
one, and means that family * 
allowances for standard rate 
taxpayers are still only worth 
what they were before 1967, 
which is £20 16s to £26 less 
tax. Clawback has meant 
that the increase in family 
allowances was concentrated 
entirely on those too poor to 
pay income tax. It introduced 
selectivity without a means test. 


A little fis is better than nothing 

Selective benefits, by con¬ 
trast, are paid only to the 
poor, and, in general, require 
proof of need. Supplementary 
benefits (for those not in 
full-time work) are the 
main kind. There are also 
several specific litems available 
cither cheaply or free to 
people who can prove their 
incomes are low enough (ie, 
roughly equal to the SBC 
scales or less). These include : 
free school meals; free 
“welfare” milk (supplied for 
children under five and 
pregnant mothers) ; rate 
rebates, and, according to 
where you live, rent rebates 
for council tenants; prescrip¬ 
tion charges for- those not 
otherwise qualifying to have 
them free (eg the old, the 
young, some chronic sick). 
There are also countless local 
authority schemes for helping 
the poor with unavoidable 
expenses, like essential school 
clothing. 

The main problem with all 
these selective benefits is 
getting those theoretically 
eligible to apply for them. The 
CP AG reckons, that less than 
half the children eligible for 
free school meals are getting 
. them, in spite of a publicity 
* campaign in 1967-68. Rate 
rebates are least in demand in 
some of the poorest areas. 
Only a minority of those 
eligible claim refunds on pres¬ 
criptions. Through pride ot 
ignorance even supplementary 
benefit is not always claimed ; 
an official survey in 1067 
found that among families 
with two or more children, 
not much over half of those 
who could claim did so. 

To these props for those 
below the poverty line is now 
to be added the family income 
supplement* due to pass 


through its final parliamen¬ 
tary stages before Christmas. 
This is based on a scale of 
£15 a week for a family with 
one child plus £2 for each 
additional child. The actual 
sum to be paid is half the 
amount by which a family’s 
income (including family 
allowances) falls short of the 
scale, with a maximum pay¬ 
ment of £3 and a minimum 
of 4s. Unlike supplementary 
benefit this will be available 
only to families with children ; 
there -is no additional allow¬ 
ance for housing, and no 
variation to allow for the 
different cost of children at 
different ages. It is estimated 
that £8 mn a year will thus 
be distributed to 160,000 
families, an average payment 
of iqs a week. It will also 
help “ wage-stopped ” families. 
If they ever apply for supple¬ 
mentary benefit this will now 
be calculated on the basis of 
wages plus the new income 
supplement, instead of on 
wages alone. 

Critics of the scheme, led 
by the Child Poverty Action 
Group, raised three main 
obiections : 

(a) Because of the difficulty 
of getting people to claim 
even the benefits they are 
entitled to now, the new 
supplement will still fail to 
reach many of those it is 
intended to help. 

(b) The scheme contains a 
built-in disincentive to woriters 
to obtain better-paid jobs and 
to employers to raise wages. 

(c) It is less generous than 
supplementary benefit—eg, to 
families paying high rents, 
and to large families. Sus¬ 
picious-minded people see it 
as an attempt to introduce a 
new, lower, “poverty line.” 

Most objectors—rand this to 








some extent cuts across 
political parties—would prefer 
to see an extension of family 
allowances plus clawback. 
The OPAG before the dec* 
turn put forward its own 
proposals: extend family 
allowances (with the claw¬ 
back) to the tint child in 
every family and raise the 
total to (a) 35s per child or 

(b) 35s for fhe first child and 
35s subsequently. To recoup 
some of the vast cost to the 
Exchequer, abolish child tax 
allowances. To sugar the pill 
for taxpayers, especially sur- 
taxpayers, make an but tne first 
£1 of each allowance tax-free. 
The net cost of this would be 
(a) £250 mn a year, or (b) 
£80 mn a year. It would 
benefit a much wider range 
of people than the new 
scheme. But smaller poor 
families, especially single 
mothers, would often do better 
under the new scheme, pro¬ 
vided they were working. 

Before the election the Con¬ 
servatives favoured more 
family allowances plus claw¬ 
back. The late Iain Madeod 
said that £30 mn would be 
needed to pay for a flat 10s 
increase in all family allow¬ 
ances, with clawback. Once in 
office, however, the Conser¬ 
vatives ohanged their mind 
because: 

(a) The threshold of income 
tax-paying is so low that 
the clawback effect would be 
enormous. To achieve a net 
increase in family allowances 
of £39 mn, a total of 
£187 mn in extra family 
allowances would be needed. 

(b) Increased family allow¬ 
ances imply reduced benefits 
for sickness, unemployment 


and even supplementary % 
benefit. 5 

(c) If , fctaily allowances . 
were to be emended to the 1 
first child in each family it 
would take longer to trace 
all the families eligible than 
it wopld - to - introduce the 
family income supplement. 

(d) Abolition of child tax 
allowances wbfcdd be too big 
a change to introduce for a 
relatively small net gam. It 
would also make the entire 
British tax, system even less 
favourable to families (large 
ones especially) than now. 

(e) Family income supple¬ 
ments are designed as a 
precise answer to a very 
limited though acute problem 
They do not rule out other 
anti-poverty measures, includ¬ 
ing" more family allowances, 
later on. A government 
scheme to give rent allowances 
to all needy people is being 
considered (which would 
remove part of the objection 
to the income supplement 
scheme—that it does not give 
enough to families paying 
high rents). 

More refinements 

But the family allowance 
lobby has clearly not finished 
its campaign. There are 
certainly more possible refine¬ 
ments in the family allow- 
ance/clawback system. One is 
to taper the clawback, so 
that those just in the standard 
rate income tax bracket 
would havd' only part of their 
additional family allowances 
clawed back from them.' 
Essentially the basic .dilemma 
is between: 

(a) The awkwardness of 
using the tax system in this 
way, including the cumber¬ 



someness of giving away a lot charges for medicine, school 

of money in the form of meals, etc, and also eventually 

family allowances, and then higher food prices, when, farm 

taking it back through the subsidies come to be replaced 

tax system, plus the unpopu- by import levies. The 6d off 

larity of a system that gives income tax in the mini-budget 

money to the wife and takes only starts to counterbalance 

it away again, as tax daw- increased charges announced 

back, from the husband. at the same time for a family 

(b) The obstacles to making with two children in primary 

sure the poor really do get school at £1,750 a year. These 

their dues. But, given the charges are: 

present Government’s prefer- Extra health charges to 
ence for selectivity, the parents (children already free) 

chances are that there will average £3 a year; school 

be more (fis-style) income- meals, extra cost £13 a year ; 

tested benefits in future, not withdrawal of free school 

fewer, although they may also milk, if replaced at home £3 

be rationalised; Sir Keith a year. The family income 

Joseph, Secretary of State for would have tt> be £33 14s a 

the Social Services, has, for week before tile tax saved 

example, said that eligibility equalled this extra £19 a year, 

for income supplements might That is £7 28s more than 

be made into a season ticket the average wage of £25 16s. 

for other benefits. The mini-budget was not 

The fact remains that there intended to do anything for 

will in the near future 'be the average family. But some 

people' just above and even of those hat are technically 

below the poverty line who “'in poverty.” There remains 

will be badly hit if, instead of plenty of scope for further 

obtaining a “ poverty pass- anti-poverty moves in the 

port,” they start paying higher future. 


FAMILY WITH TWO CHILDREN UNDER 11 

Now ♦ PIS (Family Ineomo Sopplomowt) 





WSb 


SBC allowance I 
(poverty line'll 


(Standard Rata 
I income tax payable 


INCOME FA FIS 
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Living it up again? 
Who wouldn’t be in exports? 


The same kind of room in the 
same kind of hotel. Two days here, 
three days there, and a suitcase full of 
crumpled clothes. Yet on your return 
someone is hound to say “Boy you’ve 
got it made! What s^jjpt those beaches, 
and what VQu get up to this 

timeehP’^T“ 
v- ' 


Is the big order really worth all the 
frustrations it causes? Sure it is. And 
we want you to get it because the paper* 
work comes through us. Shippingdocu- 
ments, letters of credit, all the money 
matters. If on a rare occasion some¬ 
thing gets held up, you take notice of 
us. Otherwise we’re pretty much taken 


for granted. 

It might be simpler to stay inBritain 
and worry about the home market. But 
you accept the challenge of exporting— 
and so do we. 


Barclays DCO 

Exporters are special people. 
That’s why we’jre a special bank* 
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A foreign bid for steel 

A foreign combine has asked the Government if it can build in 
Britain the new steel mills which the country needs, and which the 
British Steel Corporation thought it had a monopoly to construct 


The Government is not saying whether Japanese, 
American or—much more likely—German money is 
behind the proposal. But a firm plan has been submitted 
to bring into Britain sufficient capital to fund the new 
“ greenfield ” giant steel complex which it has been 
the ambition of the British Steel Corporation to build 
ever since the industry was re-nationalised in 1967. The 
offer has rather shaken the British Steel Corporation. 
What is suggested is a full-scale modem steel works 
costing perhaps £1 billion, on the presumption that 
any new world-league mill must aim at a minimum 
annual output of 10 million tons, and that construction 
costs run out at £100 capital for each ton of annual out¬ 
put. If the BSC’s present 90 per cent share of crude steel 
production is eaten into in this way, it would pre-empt 
the opportunity of building on a greenfield site. It would 
leave the nationalised industry the thankless task of 
updating its preset mixed bag of steel works—good, 
indifferent and rank bad—which the corporation’s 
managers sarcastically call “ the inheritance.” 

Four things have attracted the would-be investors 
to Britain. The first is the country’s crying need for a 
world-sized steel mill capable of combining the high 
output and low costs currently achieved by Japan. The 
second is the number of deep-water construction sites 
which Britain can offer. The third is the existing reservoir 
of skilled labour which could really show its paces if 
a lot of the BSC’s outmoded steel plants were closed 
to coincide with the new project. They would have to 
be, since 10 million tons would equal more than one- 
third of Britain’s present annual production of steel. 
The fourth attraction stems from European Coal and 
Steel Community restrictions on any member country’s 
steel mills producing more than 13 per cent of total 
ECSC output 

These criteria make it pretty certain that the Govern¬ 
ment’s secret offer has come from Western Europe. 
Japan, world steel pacemaker though it is, has cut output 
back by to per cent during the last quarter of this year. 
It may eventually want to build big new steel plants 
abroad, but is probably not approaching the British 
market yet. America’s steelman are traditionally reluctant 
to produce overseas—despite the various co-operative 
proposals which Lord Melchett, chairman of the BSC, has 


made to them. It is west Germany’s steelmakers, stuck in 
the landlocked Ruhr, who are in the best position to 
appreciate the qualities which make Britain attractive 
to foreign producers. A combine such as Germany’s 
largest steel group, August Thyssen-Hutte—which makes 
14. million tons annually compared with BSC’s 25 million 
—is the best tip for a British breakthrough, particularly 
in the light of the troubles which Holland’s state-owned 
Hoogoven concern is having in trying to build a steel 
complex beside pollution-conscious Rotterdam. 

Having delayed the plunge into a greenfield site, 
because it was inhibited politically from shutting down 
old steel centres to make way for it, the BSC is now 
in a very difficult position. It had already decided to 
purchase from Japan, at a cost of around £250,000, 
the technical know-how necessary to build a new giant 
steel works. This may seem strange to Europeans who 
are still not seized of the fact that Japan makes a 
seventh of the free world’s steel, compared with 5 per 
cent from Britain and less than a fifth from all the ECSC 
nations between them. The purchase of Japanese know¬ 
how would be necessary, if only to hand the blueprints 
over to British plant manufacturers to make the main 
parts. The pulse rate of a steel mill is the production 
rate of its blast furnaces. The biggest blast furnaces 
which Britain has at present, at Fort Talbot in South 
Wales, are rated, at 3,000 tons a day ; and they have 
never produced to their theoretical capacity. They 
must be compared with the 7,000 tons a day furnaces 
which a number of Japanese mills possess and which are 
producing every ton they were designed to make. 

The Government is a long way from deciding how 
to handle the hot potato which has landed in Mr John 
Davies’s lap. A joint venture by German steelmen and 
the BSC might be politically the most attractive solution. 
This would be doubly attractive if it could be tied up 
with any international purchase scheme 1 for the iron 
ore and coking coal which will have to be transported 
by bulk freighter from Australia to Britain, whoever 
owns the plant. Resistance to any Japanese investment 
in Britain would be strong, if only because the cabinet 
is well aware of the difficulties that non-Japanese 
investors meet when they try to inject their funds into 
Tokyo. 
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Britain’s presentcapability for steel production, strikes 
and power cuts aside, is around 97 million tons a year. 
The intention is to raise this to 34 million tons by 1975. 
As it would take a minimum of seven years to construct 
a 10 million ton plant—even if it were Japanese owned 
—there would be no immediate disturbance of the 
industry. But even such an elephantine gestation means 
that only one world-size plant could be built in this 
decade. This means that the Government must either 
tum away a considerable piece of investment, probably 
bruising relations with a country which could aid our 


entry into a wider European market, or find some 
compromise arrangement. If this takes die form of a 
50-50 arrangement between the BSC and the incomers, 
the Government can expect a hard time not only from 
the Labour Opposition on the grounds of partial 
denationalisation but also from the steel corporation, which 
calls the Government’s dilemma “ self-flagellation.” 
Unless—and this could be the deciding factor—the 
overseas investors convince the Government that British 
steel prospects are good enough to stand two competing 
world-scale mills. 


Who's next? 

With the Christmas lights on again, and the power stations getting back to normal, 
how are the other trade unions going to handle the wage claims that they have in the 
pipeline—some of them much higher than the electricity workers' ? 


The go-slow began in the power stations last Monday 
week. By the Monday of this week, things could have 
been very nasty, for that was the day that the electrical 
engineers in the power stations were due to join the men 
and start working to rule themselves. This could have 
shut all power off altogether, but at the last minute the 
professional engineers changed their mind, not because 
they had had any better offer but because, as they said, 
they thought the public had had enough. This was the 
first time that a union had openly considered the public 
interest. The electrical engineers had had progressively 
less reason to identify their own claim with the one which 
was arousing general public resentment, as well as local 
manure spreading. But this withdrawal was possibly an 
even harder blow to the militants than anything the 
public could do. The sensible Mr Frank Chappie, of die 
Electrical Trades Union, realised he was in trouble. 

It was very difficult for the ETU and the three other 
unions in the power dispute to contest any statement 
about the public interest without putting themselves on 
the same bargaining level as the London dustmen, who 
now seem to demand a tip for every load of rubbish 
handled. So on Monday, which could have been the day 
of the great blackout, the go-slow was over, and from 
there on it was plain sailing. The Christmas lights came 
back by Wednesday evening ; the week’s accumulation of 
ash was not, as the pessimists had said, taking ten days 
or so to clean out of the boilers ; and various entrepreneurs 
from France and points east were sadly taking their 
candles home again with them. What, if you were a trade 
union secretary, considering how to press a big wage 
claim in the next week or so, would you make of this ? 

Quite a number of trade union leaders find themselves 
in this position, notably the gas workers, railwaymen and 
postmen, who now move to the front of the firing 
fine. There is a fair crop of professional claims in too, not 
only from the power station engineers, and the airline 
staff, who happened to choose an inept time to try to 
disrupt air services (the fog spoilt much of what might 
have been the impact of their first day’s go-slow), but 


from police, teachers and bank staff too. The chart shows 
the level of claims most of them have in and, where 
possible, how much they have been offered. The most 
striking impression it gives is of how outrageously the size 
of claims has jumped once the middle of the summer. In 
the first half of the year, most wage claims were below 
20 per cent In the second half, most of them are above 
it. The unions could not seriously have expected to get 
these claims when they put them in, but there is some 
evidence that they expect rather better than half of each 
claim—otherwise the electricity workers, for example, 
would not have kicked up such a fuss over demanding an 
improvement on the Electricity Council’s original offer 
(which has not been raised) of 10 per cent. 

The Government has between now and March to 
convince the unions that up to 12 per cent (the miners’ 
settlement) is the top that they can expect to get, what¬ 
ever the size of claim they start off with (the atomic 
energy workers have recently settled for 11 per cent, 
against an original demand for 40 per cent). If the 
Government cannot hold wage rises to that, level, then 
it cannot hope to introduce the sort of mildly expantionary 
budget next spring that will stimulate home consumption 
and start investment moving again. Without investment, 
the Government cannot hope for any increase in output 
or gross national product, and without that increase the 
economy stagnates as it has been doing for the past six 
years. Which is not Mr Heath’s ticket at all. So the next 
three months are crucial, and unions that push too hard 
should be ready for some rough handling. Too much is at 
stake for niceties, even, as Mr Robert Carr showed when 
he bargained with the power workers, at 4 o’clock in the 
morning. 

The Government had not been expected to hold out 
against a power go-slow any more than it actually held 
out against a dock strike, because the docks and the power 
stations are regarded as highly sensitive points in the 
economy. But what last week showed Is that modem 
plants can run for quite a period with less than the normal 
attention. The lesson will not be lost an the gas workers, 
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whose claims are next in the pipeline, nor on the railway- 
men, who now carry only a fifth of the country’s freight 
traffic, and know it. Both industries arc on the defensive, 
with manpower running down fast The railway unions 
have been under pressure from their members ever since 
the summer to put in a 25 per cent wage claim, and 
have been noticeably reluctant to do so once they saw 
the temper of the Government. This week, the National 
Union of Railwaymen’s executive had its first meeting 
with British Rail and formally submitted the claim, 
having put the evil day off for some weeks. In spite 
of militant talk by some of the hotheads, the executive 
has absolutely no intention of forcing the issue, and 
seems prepared to string out the talks in the hope that 
time, and rising retail prices, will eventually make its 
demands seem less unreasonable. 

The managers of British Rail have not so far shown 
much stomach for a fight (unlike the chairman of the 
Electricity Council, Sir Norman Elliott), but then British 
Rail has come under so much fire recently that it would 
not surprise anyone to see changes at the top. All 
in all, the railwaymen still appear markedly reluctant 
to get manoeuvred into a showdown with the Govern¬ 
ment that the Government itself is confident it could win. 

This leaves a fair raft of other public employees, who 
feel their bargaining position slightly weaker since the 
electricity workers went back and the lights came on. 
If the court of inquiry proves to be long drawn out, 


as well it might, they will not even have its fin din g* to 
guide them. The list includes, besides the postmen and 
gas workers, police, teachers, airport workers, firemen, 
staff at waterworks and, finally, craftsmen in the steel 
works, who could turn out the most militant of the lot. 
Since wage settlements reached in the public sector are 
usually taken by the unions as a guide for what to demand 
in the private sector, and since claims are coming up 
in .two vital sectors of private industry, cars (at Ford 
and Vauxhall) and seamen (who brought Mr Wilson 
to grief), the unions will be watching like hawks how 
the Government handles the next demands. One of the 
principal reasons why the Government refrained in the 
mini-budget from cutting corporation tax by more than 
2£ per cent was the fear that industry would then 
cravenly hand over the extra cash—when the wage 
claims came in. If it hadn’t the cash, there was some hope 
that industry might take a tougher line. 

The confrontation with the electricity unions has been 
chalked up generally as a victory for the Government, 
but it also proved what many people had suspected, 
that strikes and other union action designed deliberately 
to inconvenience the public do nothing of the sort. 
The dustmen’s strike proved that, and whatever the 
electricity blackouts did to industry, the public at large 
either regarded them as a lark, or else as a challenge 
to moral fibre, and either way was not intimidated by 
them. Which is something that the postmen and gas 
men, among others, should keep in mind. 
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1 Tailors 80 

2 Gas manual 60 

3 Post Office ana. 110 

4 Police 100 

6 Postman 123 

6 Farm 360 

7 Telephonists S3 

8 Electricity darks 60 

9 Retail 00 -ops 200 

10 Municipal busman 70 

11 Company busman 
00 

12 Rubber 90 


13 Chemical 60 

14 ICI 60 

15 Railway 280 

16 Textile 100 

17 LT busman 33 

18 Pottery 60 

19 Nurses 300 

20 Civil servants 330 

21 Teachers 900 

22 Confectionary 80 

23 Seaman 80 

24 Paper aod board 71. 

25 Sogat printers 106 


26 Shopworkers 120 

27 NGA printers 60 

28 Doctors and 
dentists 60 

29 Farm 360 

30 Provindal busmen 
170 

31 Council 700 

32 National health 250 

33 Mines 300 

34 University lecturers 
20 

36 Atomic energy 


Flguns after ooeh group show tho numbor of workors involved, in thouwonds 


manual 13.5 

36 Company buamen 
68 

37 Local govt. 270 

38 Railway 190 

39 Police 90 

40 Teachers 320 

41 Vauxhall 27 

S Journalists 3.5 
BSC managers 5 
44 Gas manual 80 

S n&'ffiRP* 126 

46 GPO 220 


47 Ford 48 

48 Civil servants 400 

49 Water supply 28 

50 Railway 280 

51 Rubber 90 


52 Bank employees 
150 

63 Retail food 500 

64 Steal craftsmen 20 
66 Fireman 27 

66 Seamen 90 
57 Furniture 90 
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That elusive European currency 

The European Economic Community has suffered, at its own hands, what could prove 
to be a serious setback to its development over the next ten years 


France and Germany are at loggerheads over the plans 
for monetary and economic union in the Six. The silly 
thing is that both desperately want to make a start on 
them. But at a marathon meeting on Monday France 
refused to commit itself at this stage to giving economic 
and central banking power during the next ten years to 
common institutions of the Six. It was the same sort of 
conflict over sovereignty which five years ago caused 
France to boycott the common market altogether. 
Germany, the other four countries and the commission 
refuse to allow France the monetary unity and credit 
facilities which it wants in order to shore up the EEC’s 
common farm policy (from which France gains) and 
the French franc—until the community in Brussels is 
given some of the economic and financial trappings of a 
federal state. 

It took the Six’s finance and foreign ministers, chaired 
by Germany’s Herr Schiller, until four o’clock in the 
morning to get even as far as agreeing on two short 
paragraphs out of a nineteen-page draft document which 
had been laboriously prepared by representatives of the 
six governments. The whole draft, which is peppered 
with French footnotes and objections, would over the 
next decade give Brussels the power to vet credit and 
monetary policies in the Six, and to supervise capital 
markets. The Six would act as a block in international 
monetary matters and Brussels would also vet the 
financing and growth of national budgets. This process 
would start by narrowing the dealing margins of the six 
exchange rates against the dollar. Co-operation between 
central banks and the setting up of a common reserve 
fund of currencies quite early in the game would lead 
eventually to a federal reserve system for Europe and 
probably later to a common currency. Meetings of 
finance ministers to vet and synchronise budgets would 
lead to other, unspecified new institutions in Brussels, 
all subject to control by the currently powerless 
European parliament in Strasbourg. With the 
exception of France, and a wavering Belgium, all want 
to call a meeting of governments in 1973 to change the 
Treaty of Rome to create these institutions. In the 
struggle now developing Italy might join France against 
calling such a meeting if Germany does not agree to 
include a common regional policy in the economic union’s 
rules. The bargaining chips are down. 

Only a year ago France was pushing monetary union. 
But recently President Pompidou has begun to worry 
about its supranational aspects : he is under pressure from 
his orthodox gaullists, who were appalled at the 
conclusions of the Werner group which studied the whole 
matter earlier this year. The few days up to last Monday 
night were explosive. Germany talked informally with 
(Vance, hoping to find a compromise. This convinced 
fldfend, the hardest liner on control by Brussels of the 
moDCtBOT union, that. Germany was selling “ the Five ” 



No, no: franco's Schumann (centre) and Holland's Luns (right) 


down the river, as it has so often done before when 
outfaced by France. Instead, Herr Schiller threw his 
country’s economic weight about in Brussels as he has 
not done since calling the Bonn monetary meeting in 
November, 1968. 

Hence the deadlock. No quarter was given to France. 
On both the two paragraphs painfully agreed France 
gave almost all the ground. In a final snub—how wise 
remains to be seen—the Germans turned down France’s 
offer to let them continue to chair future meetings on 
monetary union. (It will be France’s turn to take over 
from January 1st and the Germans want to be free from 
the restraints of being chairmen.) The French have 
rumpled the monetary bed, Herr Schiller implied, let them 
sleep in it. 

Just how bad the rumpling has been nobody in Brussels 
this week was prepared to guess. In the commission itself 
there was a tendency to play down the differences. 
Nearly everybody in the Berlaymont is anxious to get 
the additional power that successful progress with the 
plans would bring. But there is no doubt that optimism 
over an advance towards a common European currency 
has taken a severe jolt this week. It had been almost taken 
for granted in the last few months that, at the very least, 
the first small technical step of reducing fluctuations in 
the Six’s exchange rates for an experimental period would 
come in with the new year. Now even that has been 
shelved. 

There is no reason to believe that the surprise deadlock 
on these monetary issues will have any direct bearing on 
British entry into the common market. All the same, 
Britain may be faced with a choice of coming down on 
one side or the other. It would be nice to feel that the 
politicians and the authorities had made up their minds 
which way they think British interests lie. But there is no 
sign that they have done. It has been a curious feature of 
the negotiations so far over British entry that the question 
of how sterling will be slotted into the system has not been 
considered of fundamental importance. What Britain 
learnt this week, however, is that it is still far from dear 
to what sort of a dub it bas applied for membership. And 
it may not tie mudi the wiser by the time its own 
negotiations are through. 
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AU these securities having been sold , this announcement appears as a matter of record only. 

New Issue 

$35,000,000 

Rockwell Manufacturing Company 

8 V 2 % Sinking Fund Debentures due December 15,1995 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 

Blyth & Co., Inc. The First Boston Corporation 

Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. Goldman, Sachs & Co. Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. Lehman Brothers Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner ft Smith 

Incorporated Incorporated Incorporated 

Paine, Webber, Jackson ft Curtis Salomon Brothers Smith, Barney ft Co. 

Incorporated Incorporated 

White, Weld ft Co. Bache ft Co. SoGen International Corporation 

Incorporated 

Robert Fleming Basle Securities Corporation Sues American Corporation 

Incorporated 

December 17,1970 
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The friendliness of the long distance Australian. 


V 


Every airline has smiling hostesses. But nobody 
has that special open-hearted Qantas smile. 

And it's a smile you’ll find flying with us to New York 
or London, Honolulu or Acapulco—anywhere 
around the world. An airline is only as great as the 
people who fly it. 

And that's what 
has made us 
what we are today. 


RULING THROUGH OUR SOth GOLDEN WERR 
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Get in there and investigate 


Economy 


Treasury tra-las 


In the fag end of the sitting just before 
MPs went home for Christmas and 
immediately after a noisy rumpus over 
the choice of Speaker, Mr John Davies 
made a statement 09 Thursday about 
the future of the Monopolies Com¬ 
mission. What he said was more or less 
overlooked in the general uproar but in 
fact it was rather important. Whalt the 
Government appears to be planning is 
the conversion of the Monopolies 
Commission into an economic office 
to which just about every aspect of 
competition can be referred, including 
the lack of it in the nationalised 
industries. To underline the point, Mr 
Davies reached to the text-books for 
that old classic, imperfect competition, 
to define the sort of field that the 
expanded commission was intended to 
cover. For the Opposition, Mr 
Wedgwood Benn said that he found 
the statement vague. Seeing the wide¬ 
ness of the brief, that was hardly 
surprising. 

The spate of mergers in the past 
decade has reduced the number of 
reasonably large companies (assets of 
£500,000 and upwards) by nearly 
40 per cent. Individual mergers as they 
came up to the did Board of Trade 
for its approval were difficult to turn 
down on their individual merits, but the 
growing concentration of industrial 
power into progressively fewer hands, 
the rapid disappearance of the medium- 
sized company that was the backbone 
of competitive industry, and above all 
the infiltration of big industrial conglo¬ 
merates into British industry were 
trends that the Board of Trade, par¬ 
ticularly under Mr Anthony Crosland, 
found increasingly disquieting without 
knowing whether in fact they were 
bad. At that time, the Monopolies 
Commission did attempt to draw up 
guidelines for ministers who had to 
decide whether to approve yet another 


big, and apparently innocuous, merger 
or not. But this was stretching its 
terms of reference almost beyond 
breaking point. It could not be done 
very often. 

What Mr Davies appears to have 
in mind is a greatly enlarged commis¬ 
sion to which these general issues can 
be referred quickly and quickly 
answered whenever the Government 
feels the need for general guidance, 
and without waiting for two unfortu¬ 
nate companies to provide an excuse 
and suffer as guinea pigs in conse¬ 
quence. He also seems aware of the 
trap of reorganising the commission, 
only to find that some new economic 
phenomenon has cropped up which has 
the effect of restricting competition but 
which is outside the commission’s terms 
of reference because no one had 
thought about it at the time. So he 
told Parliament that just about every¬ 
thing could and would be subject to 
examination : full blown monopolies, 
mergers, industrial practices that could 
not be said technically to be violating 
any specific legislation, service indus¬ 
tries, the lot. 


Bent on Christmas cheer, the Treasury 
alighted on the happy message that 
other countries have their inflation 
worries too. Its latest economic assess¬ 
ment joyfully records that export 
prices of British manufactures in the 
April-June quarter of this year were 
5 to 6 per cent higher than a year 
earlier, but those of our main competi¬ 
tors had averaged, in dollar terms, a 
rise of some 7 per cent. It forgot, how¬ 
ever, to add that this difference could 
be more than accounted for by the 
revaluation of the German mark. 
Another bull point it found was that 
in those same months British export 
prices were no higher, in dollar terms,, 
than they had been just before the 
devaluation of the pound in November, 
1967, whereas competitors’ prices had 
risen 9 to 10 per cent. But the Treasury 
forgot the reminder that over a fifth 
of British exports go to countries that 
devalued, or partially devalued, their 
currencies with the pound sterling. 

More tellingly, the Treasury records 
that unit wage costs in British manu¬ 
facturing in the April-June quarter 
were about 11 per cent higher than a 
year earlier, whereas the corresponding 
increase in dollar terms of those of 
major competitors was 8 to 9 
per cent. By now Britain almost cer- 
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tainly shows up even more unfavour¬ 
ably* Other countries may be facing 
wage demands nearly as monstrously 
large as Britain is, but they can put 
greater reliance on productivity gains 
to offset at least some of the damage. 

For the moment the rise in British 
export prices is helping the balance of 
payments. These prices in September 
were 7 or 8 per cent higher than a 
year ago, whereas import prices were 
only 3 per cent higher ; this 4 per 
cent improvement in the terms of trade 
benefits the balance of payments by 
some £300 million, at an annual rate. 
But, on the other side of this coin, some 
British exporters are finding that prices 
are the main deterrent to their salfcs 
abroad and are accordingly trying to 
hold them back. This means whit¬ 
tling down profits on exports, so 
reviving the old pre-devaluation bogy 
that exporting is simply not worth the 
candle. 


Hard facts 


The latest trade figures, for November, 
do nothing; to dispel the fear that 
British businessmen could all too easily 
slip back into their bad old ways. True, 
the deficit, of £16 million, was more 
than amply covered by the surplus on 
invisibles, estimates for which have now 
been jacked up from £40 million to 
£50 million a month. But the export 
side of the account was still benefiting 
to a small extent from a backlog from 
the dock strike, whereas the backlogs 
of imports had been virtually cleared. 
So the underlying deficit could be 
more like £20 million a month. And it 
is not easy to go along with the official 
view that “ the trend in the value of 
exports has been rising slowly.** Taking 
the monthly average of £655 million 
between July and November where 
is the underlying rise on June’s £659 
million ? In any case, the volume of 
British exports is falling. 

Even so, with the firmness on the 
invisibles account, there should be no 
immediate distress over the British 
balance of payments. Figures being 
more closely watched in Britain at 
present are those of production and 
investment. Industrial output in 
October edged up to a new record, 
although it was only 2J per cent more 
than a year ago; and manufacturing 
investment in the July-September 
quarter continued the recovery from 
the dip earl ier t£is year, as the chart 
on page 7^ shows. Recovery give s the 
right emphikh: ruanufactur- 
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ing investment has still grown only 
19 per cent, compared with personal 
consumption’s 24 per cent gain. 

The labour market shows no sign 
of any 'recovery yet: the small upward 
movement in the underlying level of 
unemployment since the second quarter 
continued this month, the number of 
wholly unemployed on December 7 th, 
at 589,000 (seasonally adjusted) being 
10,000 more than on November 9th. 
Over the same four weeks there 
was a drop of 7,900 in unfilled jobs 
lof adults. 

Tory pensions 

Snags 

The Conservatives’ answer to the now 
defunct Crossman state pension plan 
will be unveiled sometime next year. 
The bold objectives of this are already 
known. But the Tories’ pension plan¬ 
ner* are finding that achieving these 
may be more difficult than was thought 
in the innocent days of opposition. 
Snags have cropped up. 

The new plan’s objectives are two¬ 
fold : to reorganise the basic flat rate 
pension scheme ; and then, on top of 
this, to offer a “backstop” eamings- 
related state pension scheme for those 
not in adequate occupational schemes 
run by their employers. The first is 
proving simple enough. Contributions 
are now partly flat rate and partly 
wage-related. Under the Tory plan 
they will become entirely wage- 
related (and so less burdensome to the 
relatively low paid). But benefits will 
still be fiat rate. People will complain 
it is an extra income tax. That was 
one reason why Mr Richard Crossman, 
when in office, wanted the pensions to 
be wage-related too. But technically 
there is no problem. 

The problem is the backstop. The 
aim is to produce a scheme that offers 
fair value for money, hurt which is 
not generous enough to attract 
employers. Ideally it should encourage 
them to set up better schemes of their 
own. But this was one aim of the 
Boyd-Carpenter scheme that started in 
1961. It was not a generous scheme, 
and became steadily less attractive as 
interest rates rose m the 1960s. Yet 
numerous large employers stayed in it 
(instead of choosing to contract out) 
because they reckoned that the terms 
would be altered periodically, and 
retrospectively, to make it a fair bar¬ 
gain. And so, sure enough, they were 
in 1968. Even so, these employers 
would have done better to have con- 
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Pensioners: genteel pretest 


tracted out in the first place. The 
chances are that they will make 
the same calculation this time too ; the 
argument will probably run “ We know 
that this or a future government is 
almost certain to adjust the terms of 
the backstop state pensions scheme in 
favour of those contracted in it. We 
cannot afford to miss out on this. We 
will use our scheme just to top up the 
backstop pensions.” 

For the Conservatives, this reasoning 
would be disastrous. In opposition their 
most powerful criticism of the 
Crossman plan was that it would 
induce employers to cut back on then- 
own schemes, because of the higher 
benefits offered in the proposed state 
scheme. This would have slashed the 
inflow of savings generated by the 
build-up of funds in occupational 
pensions schemes and forced the 
government to raise extra taxation to 
balance it. Now they are in danger 
of falling into the same trap, or else 
of making the backstop so unattractive 
that, as in 1961, Labour spokesmen 
would mount the charge of "Tory 
pensions swindle,” and this time with 
some justice. 

The Government could find some 
way of stopping employers with good 
existing schemes from muscling in on 
the backstop state one. This will not he 
easy, as employers with inadequate 
schemes will anyway be obliged to 
join it. The danger is that some cunnipg 
giants might then have an incentive 
nominally to change their good 
schemes to make them “ bad " enough 
to be obliged to join the backstop. 
Unless some way out of this dilemma is 
found soon, Mr Crossmao (who came 
to enjoy the techniealities of state 
penab n ee ri ng) wiH soon be laughing- 


"Like so much of modern technology radio waves are 
never seen although their benefits surround our 
daily lives. But my mind sees this picture of radio waves 
as tney guide aircraft safely to their airports. In my painting 
I have used the wave motif, an old African symbol, which 
today can represent movement, light and communication? 

MOROCCAN ARTIST MOHAMMED MELEHI 

If you need a Very High Frequency Omni-directional 
Radio Range System (VOR) for your national 
air navigation network, come to ITT. Morocco did, 
for airports at Casablanca, Rabat, Tangier, Agadir, 

Al Hoceima,Oujda, Fez and Marrakesn. 


In Morocco and 125 other countries ITT provides products and services 
ranging from home television sets to computer-based electronic telephone systems 
Principal ITT telfoommumcations and electronics oompanies in the UK are 
Standard Telephones and Cables Standard Telecommunication Laboratories, 

ITT Semiconductors, ITT Creed ITT KB 

International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation European Headquarters. 
ITT Europe Inc, Boulevard de I Empereur 11, B-1000 Brussels, Belgium 

SERVING PEOPLE ANO NATIONS EVERYWHERE 



Statt members ot Banco Argent/no del Atlantlco, a Citibank subsidiary 

In Mar del Plata—the right bank in the right place 

Argentines call this city the "Pearl of the Atlantic”. But in addition to its seaside pleasures 
Mar del Plata has an important fishing industry and is the center of a rich agricultural and 
ranching area. To serve your banking needs in Argentina, Citibank and its subsidiaries 
maintain 31 branches in the Republic. They’re part of a global network of fully-staffed 
branches, subsidiaries and affiliates in 82 countries. Wherever your interests lie. Citibank 
is the right bank in the right place to serve you. 

FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 

Th« LNdtr In Worldwide Banking 



MEMBER F.D.I.C. 
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Training boards 


Crying for help 


The Construction Industry Training 
Board is in a much sorrier financial 
state than even the recent fuss about 
its inability to raise money in the City 
suggested. It was then assumed that 
the board was £8 million in the red 
and was looking for another £8 million 
to borrow up to its new Government- 
imposed ceiling (double the old one, 
after some haggling). In the event, it 
never found anyone to lend the money. 
But this week's accounts show that it 
would not have been enough anyway 
and that something pretty drastic now 
needs to be done to get the board out 
of ats financial mess. 

The deficit for the year ended 
March, 1970, is up to £12 million, 
which is bad enough by itself. Income 
from levies was only £12.6 million, 
compared with an already lowish target 
of £24 million for that year. Spending 
on grants, training services and ad¬ 
ministration came to over £24 million. 
But, much more seriously, no provision 
has been made for grants payable foi 
the training year up to end-July, 1970. 
In previous years, the CITB’s accounts 
have covered roughly the same period 
for income and grants payments. This 
time a note from the accountants 
states that grants to end-July, 1970, 
which wull add up to around £30 
million have not been provided for. 

The CITB is now living from hand 
to mouth. Although it can vary the 



Marcos: good looks are not enough 


Cats _ 

Problems for 
specialists _ 

Marcos, one of Britain’s few remain¬ 
ing independent car manufacturers, is 
in financial distress. An unsuccessful 
sales drive m America, plus heavy 
development costs on a new model, 
have made for a combined loss of 
£80,000 and the company is now kn 
the hands of a receiver-manager, while 
12 Marcos dealers, having formed 
their own association, are battling to 
keep factory and staff at work. By 
cutting £200 off prices, Marcos hopes 
to pull through until demand increases 
in the spring. If dealers can sell 24 
extra cars by January at the new 


turers and their specialist knowledge is 
passed on chiefly in design and per¬ 
formance. Buying from the strike¬ 
bound British motor industry means 
carrying heavy stocks. 

Other successful firms in the field 
are Morgan (concentrating on modern 
engines in classic bodies), Lotus, which 
has had great success with its small 
models plus its ritzy Elan (and for that 
reason is the most likely candidate for 
a takeover) and Reliant, which merged 
with Bond and now manufactures all 
Britain's three-wheel cars. There is a 
demand for the specialist, do-it-yourself 
car both here and in the United States, 
but whether such a limited industry, 
now challenged by “fun" cars like 
beach buggies, can survive in its 
present structure is doubtful. 


size of grants payable, this is only 
posable at a once-a-year review and 
not retrospectively. So the board is 
stuck wiith having to pay out grants in 
full up to this March. Some building 
firms who have not been paid yet have 
already lodged writs for the recovery of 
their money. Grants for the current 
year have been fixed at an average of 
only 37 per cent of the level of the year 
before. 

Given several years, these measures 
could bring the board back into 
balance. Meanwhile, the pressing prob¬ 
lem of short-term finance remains. The 
CITB has applied to the Government 
for help (the Government has powers 
to assist the training boards to the tune 
of up to £50 million), and an answer 
is expected soon. The alternative is 
almost certainly bankruptcy, which 
w °idd be very messy and would reflect 
mjfevourably on other training boards. 

the Government come to the 
rescue atid, more important, should 


prices, Marcos reckons to survive. 

The problems—lack of liquidity, poor 
cost control and a restricted market 
at home and overseas—are familar to 
other small specialist car makers. Even 
Aston Martin slashed its prices by 
£1,000 when in trouble three years 
ago. TVR, now producing around 364 
special models a year, has been 
desperately short of cash although it 
is now operating at a profit after 
establishing rigid cost controls. A 
rash of small companies which sprang 
up in the 1950s assuming good design 
to be the passport to success went 
bankrupt. Which leaves seven small 
independent companies selling high 
performance small- to medium-size 
sports cars retailing at between £1,000 
and £3,000—a high proportion of 
which are “kitcars.” (Because of a tax 
anomaly, cars assembled at home aft 
exempt from purchase tax and pro¬ 
ducers make sure •tfiai ftwtmhlv H 
extremely easy.) Nearly all of mete 
buy parts from big motor snamtfac- 


Lorries _ 

Bigger can be 
better _ 

The Government has put people before 
lorries, and has refused the road 
hauliers’ request for an increase in the 
maximum weight of their vehicles. But 
this is not a victory for amenity lob¬ 
bies ; it is a 'triumph of prejudice over 
fact. It is true that heavy lorries are 
a frightful disturbance when used on 
the wrong roads, and Britain has far 
too few of the right ones. Which is 
why European countries are able to 
allow larger lorries than the 32-ton 
maximum permitted in Britain. But 
the Government had been asked to 
consider an increase in die maximum 
weight without increasing either noise 
or die length of the vehicles. To agree 
to this would not have increased the 
disturbance caused by lorries. Indeed, 
it might actually have reduced it by 
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enabling Britain’s growing freight to 
be carried by fewer of them. 

Only a little more positive are the 
Government’s other proposals for 
lorries. The plan (to increase the mini¬ 
mum power requirements will, it is 
true f reduce very significantly the 
delays lorries cause to other road users. 
But the plan to strengthen noise regu¬ 
lations seems to be more a token con¬ 
cession to amenity than a real one. It 
will be costly, but so small—the maxi¬ 
mum noise is being reduced by three 
decibels to 86—that pedestrians are 
going to have to take their decibel 
machines with them to tell the differ¬ 
ence. 

What the Government should have 
done is to introduce much heavier 
restrictions on the kind of streets 
through which heavy vehicles can go, 
and at the same time allow still larger 
vehicles on roads that are fit to take 
them. In the foreseeable future, once 
certain braking problems have been 
solved, there could be road trains pull¬ 
ing half a dozen trailers up and down 
motorways. They would split off at 
marshalling yards into smaller units 
suitable for use in cities. They would 
compete with British Rail, of course. 
But there is no harm in that. 

Freight managers _ 

The service they 
deserve _ 

The pen-pushers of the transport 
industry are under scrutiny in a study 
published today by the Neddy office.* 
Freight forwarders are the middlemen 
who do tedious chores like documenta¬ 
tion and customs clearance. They also 
have a minor role in advising on what 
transport to use. The Nedo study shows 
that the traditional chores, rapidly 
being made redundant by the container 
revolution, are being replaced by new 
ones, such as bundling together small 
consignments to make a full container 
load. This is all credit to the freight 
forwarder. But he does not take the 
important (transport decisions. These 
are taken by the operator, with very 
little reference to the customer. 

The fault is with industry, whose 
transport management would have 
been a much better subject for Nedo 
to devote its resources to. Transport 
problems are rarely discussed in the 
boardroom. Most big companies have 
two distinct departments, one for ship¬ 
ping and the other for inland freight, 
as ,j^ n t|ie different legs of the journey 

Ftoight Forwarder. Nedo . 
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were unrelated. These departments are 
too often run by management drop¬ 
outs and clerks who should never have 
been promoted. As a customer, 
industry presents a puny negotiating 
lobby. Its official organ, the British 
Shippers’ Council, is run on half a 
shoestring, and most of that is paid 
for by two large companies. 

Pcattomimes _ 

Dames and fairies 

According to traditionalists, Christmas 
pantomimes have become modern, 
risque revues complete with blue jokes 
and television appeal. But producers 
say the public still demands the old- 
fashioned formula, complete with good 
fairy (who must enter stage right) male 
dame and female hero (which, presum¬ 
ably, could be interpreted as risky too). 
Whatever the flavour, pantomime is 
big business for the entertainment 
industry which relies as much on short 
Christmas (but cast-intensive) runs as 
it does on long summer holiday ones. 
For a pantomime to break even, box 
office bookings must be around 70 per 
cent a night: 85 per cent is pure 
cream. 

The showiest of the Christmas glitter, 
that at the London Palladium, costs 
around £100,000 to produce, plus a 
£10,000 bill for the artistes’ 
pay. It runs for 17 weeks, compared 
with most provincial shows which last 
about one month, and employ between 
30 and 100 performers. Seats in London 
cost £1 1 os, compared with £1 else¬ 
where. But the Palladium is unique 
because it is the only pantomime that is 
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produced from scratch each year 
(although its popularity along with the 
rest of them depends a good deal on 
what star names are billed). Provincial 
impresarios either buy or rent used pro¬ 
ductions (scenery, costumes, scripts, etc) 
thereby slashing costs, so that the 
biggest expenditure is on refurbishing 
wardrobes and on wages. The rest of 
them Store a number of set pieces 
which they rehash every few years. 

The biggest showbiz group of all, 
the Grade/Electrical Musical Instru¬ 
ments organisation, responsible for pro¬ 
ducing 11 of the biggest out-of-town 
pantomimes this year, now pretty well 
holds the monopoly on pantomimes in 
Britain, measured by public attendance. 
Usually involved in the Palladium 
show (though not this year) it follows 
the practice of passing on its produc¬ 
tions down the line, reducing star con¬ 
tent for smaller theatres. For the rest, 
and there are well over ioo pantomimes 
to be staged this Christmas, indepen¬ 
dent managers running from between 
one to four productions account for 
over 50 per cent, while touring com¬ 
panies and small “ rep ” theatres take 
up the slack. Although fewer panto¬ 
mimes are now produced, this is only 
because of the closing of cinemas and 
suitable music halls, for there is no 
lack of demand. Ice shows have 
dropped in popularity. There are only 
two this year, one in London and one 
in Manchester. Although special 
Christmas plays, such as Peter Pan and 
Toad of Toad Hall, have became 
increasingly popular, most children 
(and many parents) still regard them 
as no proper substitute for a panto¬ 
mime. 



And it's on he , too > 
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These securities were offered and sold outside the United States. 
This announcement appears as a matter of record only. 


Fuji Photo Film Co., Ltd. 

(Fuji Shashin Film Kabushiki Kaisha) 

#15,600,000 

6%% Convertible Sinking Fund Debentures due October 20,1985 


December 10. 1970 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 8C Smith 

SarurttM* Underwriter Limited 

N. M. Rothschild 8L Sons 


S. G. Warburg & Co. 


The Nomura Securities Co., Ltd. 
White, Weld & Co. 


Amhold and S. Bleichroeder, Inc. 
Bankers Trust International 

Limited 

Banque Europeenne de Tokyo 
Banque Lambert S.C.S. 
Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas 
Banque de PUnion Europeenne 


Algemene Bank Nederland N.V. Amsterdam-Rotterdam Bank N.V. 

Julius Baer International Bank Mees 6C Hope N.V. 

Limited 

Bankhaus I.D. Herstatt K.G.a.A. Banque de Bruxelles S.A. 

Banque Franfaise de Depots et de Titres Banque de Plndochine 

Banque Nationale de Paris Banque de Neuflize, Schlumberger, Mallet 

Banque Rothschild Banque de Suez et de PUnion des Mines 

Banque de PUnion Parisienne-C.F.C.B. Banque Worms & Cie Bayerische Hypotheken- und Wechsel-Bank 
Bayerische Vereinsbank Berliner Handels-Gesellschaft—Frankfurter Bank Burkhardt 8C Co. 

Burnham and Company Commerzbank La Compagnie Financiere Credit Commercial de France 
Credit Lyonnais 

Dillon, Read Overseas Corporation 
The First Boston Corporation Fleming, Suez, Brown Brothers Goldman, Sachs 8C Co. 

Limited 

Gutzwiller, Kurz, Bungcner Securities Hambros Bank Handelsbank in Zurich (Overseas) Hill Samuel 8C Co. 

Limited Limited United Limited 

Jardine Fleming Co. Ltd. Kidder, Peabody & Co. Kleinwort, Benson Kredietbank N.V. 

Incorporated Limited 

Kredietbank S.A. Luxembourgeoise Kuhn, Loeb 8C Co. International Lazard Brothers 8C Co. 

° Limited 

Lazard Freres fit Co. Lehman Brothers Manufacturers Hanover Samuel Montagu fit Co. 

Incorporated Limited Limited 

Morgan fit Cie International S.A. Morgan Grenfell fit Co. New Japan Securities International Inc. 


Commerzbank 

AfctiMiMrallachaft 

Credit Suisse (Bahamas) 


Dresdner Bank 

Afct2'npcmll«.hafi 


The Daiwa Securities Co. Deutsche Bank 

Amorica, Im. Aklionpcaallachalt 

Effectenbank-Warburg Euramerica International 


New York Hanseatic International Ltd. The Nikko Securities Co. The Nippon Kangyo Kakumaru Securities Co. 

International, Inc. Limited 

Nomura International (Hong Kong), Ltd. Sal. Oppenheim jr. fit Cie. Pierson, Heldring fit Pierson 

Royal Securities Corporation J. Henry Sch rodct Wagg fit Co. Skandiitaviska Bankeu Smith, Barney fit Co. 
Societe Generale Societe Generale de Banque S.A. Stockholms Enskilda Bank Strauss, Turnbull fit Co. 

Svenska Handelsbanken Swiss Bank Corporation (Overseas) C. G. Trinkaus 

Limited 

Union Bank of Switzerland (Underwriters) Vereinsbank in Hamburg Vickers, da Costa fit Co. (Bahamas) 

Limited 
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International 
Banking and 
Finance— 
from Zurich 

Credit Suisse 

Swiss Credit Bank 
Schweizerische Kreditanstalt 

Established 1856 

Whatever commercial banking services you 
need, we will look after your interests. 

Head Office in Zurich—74 other branches in Switzerland. 

New York branch. Representative Offices in London, 
Beirut, Hong Kong, Buenos Aires. Johannesburg, Los 
Angeles, Mexico, Melbourne and Rio de Janeiro. Affiliated 
companies in New York, Montreal, Nassau (Bahamas). 

Correspondents throughout the world. 

Capital and Reserves, Swiss Francs 1,170,000,000. 

International Representative: George I. Williamson 
48/54 Moorgate. London, E.C.2. Tel: 01 -638 0658/9 



Credit Suisse — the right partner 
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Christmas cards _ 

Charity does best 

This Christmas looks like being reason¬ 
ably kind to the greetings card industry. 
It looks as if more than 600 million 
cards will go through the mail, costing 
the British public something like £40 
million to buy and upwards of another 
£10 million to post, without counting 
the considerable number that are 
delivered by hand. It is an incredible 
total, but still less than the 665 million 
posted in 1967. 

The setback came in 1968 in what is 
described by the industry as a debacle. 
A 55 per cent purchase tax anounce- 
ment coincided with the introduction of 
two-tier postal charges. Together these 
produced a drop of more than 10 per 
cent in sales—with the postal charges 
having most effect. Last year sales were 
up 2 to 3 per cent; the same sort of 
increase is expected this Christmas. 

There is much fear and trepidation 
in the trade about Christmas, 1971, 
with another rise in postal charges due 
in February. Charity cards suffered 
from the last round of increases, but 
seem to ha\e recovered from them 
better than the ordinary commercial 
Christmas cards. The most popular 
designs this year have already sold out, 
and some of last year's left-overs are 
being brought out to fill the gap. The 
charity growth rate is running at 
between 7 and 8 per cent a year and 
now takes just over a tenth of the 
total market, giving them an annual 
sales value of some £5 million. More 
important is the proportion of the money 
that actually gets to the charity— 
according to the printers, £2.5 million 


—still leaving a profit for the company 
that handles most of the charity card 
business, Webb Ivory of Buxton. This 
company offers a complete marketing 
and mail order service and, by cen¬ 
tralising, is able to pass. on to the 
largest charities nearly 60 per cent of 
the retail face value of the cards. 
Smaller charities requiring at least 
250,000 cards will achieve about half 
as gross profits. All the charities have 
to allow for theif own administrative 
charges which should not be large, and 
advertising costs, usually in the classi¬ 
fied columns. The rest is available for 
good works. Commercial producers of 
cards do not make this sort of margin, 
in spite of pegging production costs by 
a steady international trade in designs. 
The reason is a lower effective rate of 
tax on charity cards—and why not ? 

Airlines _ 

Shaking up the 
air business _ 

The Government's decision to transfer 
the British Overseas Airways Corpora¬ 
tion’s west African routes to the new 
Caledonian-British United Airways 
airline was hardly a surprise, but the 
earlier decision of the Air Transport 
Licensing Board to refuse an increase 
in domestic air fares to all the airlines 
operating inside Britain certainly was. 
The internal air routes in this coun¬ 
try have been run consistently at a 
loss, and subsidised out of profits 
earned on international routes ; this 
is a practise that has been repeatedly 
criticised by airline economists, and by 
the committee under Sir Ronald 


Edwards that advised on the re¬ 
organisation of the airlines. It was the 
Edwards report that led to the creation 
of the new, privately owned, second 
force airline and the transfer of corpo¬ 
ration routes to it (more are to come). 

The committee thought it important 
that each sector should be pneed at 
its true cost ; there is also a nonsense 
in subsidised air flights being run in 
competition with subsidised British 
Rail. But there is also an issue, which 
obviously troubled the licensing board, 
in why die internal services do jnake a 
loss when traffic on them is relatively 
heavy, particularly on the trunk routes 
to Scotland and Northern Ireland. The 
British European Airways monopoly of 
flights from Heathrow to Belfast has 
reached a state where seats have to be 
booked three weeks ahead. There is 
not enough capacity here, and if BEA 
is running it on such a tight rein, why 
is dt showing a loss, and why was it 
asking for a 10 per cent fare rise ? All 
these internal air routes are monopolies 
to the airiiine serving them. Even the 
privately operated trunk internal flights, 
from which all limlitation on frequency 
has been lifted, can only be flown out 
of Gatwick, which to many people is 
the equivalent of being flown from 
nowhere. By their lights, these airlines 
may not be operating inefficiently, but 
the secret of making airline profits lies 
in the way the aircraft are scheduled, 
and by some standards BEA is none 
too bright on this point. Conceivably, 
the licensing board turned down the 
requests for a fare increase because it 
thought the airlines were making a 
mess of the routes. But it is a pity, 
if it had its suspicions, that it did not 
say how. 


Key indicators: British economy 


External trade 

A deficit of £16 million on viaible 
trade follows two months of 
surpluses bolstered by the back¬ 
log of exports following the dock 
strike. 

Industrial production 

Up nearly 1 per cent to reach new 
record. 

Unemployment 

Unemployment Increased by 
10,000 over last month, seasonally 
adjusted. 


Industrial 


Month 


Percentage change on 
Index previous three 

1983=>100 month months 


production* 

employment* 

productivity* 

October 

October 

October 

125.8 

94.9 

132.6 

+0.9 

-0.4 

+1.1 

Export trade** 

Eng’g. orders on hand 
Retail trade 
Unemployment* 

November 

September 

October 

December 

148 

123 

112 

117.3 

++ 1 1 

Retail prices 

Export prices 

Import prices 

Wage ratea (weekly) 

October 

September 

September 

October 

138.0 

132 

128 

149.2 . 

+ 1.1 

+1 

+1 

+ 0 * 


Export trade, retail trade, engineering order books: ki vo/ume terms (value at 
constant prices). Unemployment: wholly unemployed excluding school-leavers; 
latest rete 2J6 per cent. #f 

* Seasonally adjusted t End of oanod * Provisional 
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Did we win. or were we outmanoeuvred? Irish trade unionists Nevin. Cos grave, Kennedy 


deal of emphasis is placed in Dublin 
on the agreement being voluntary. The 
government, in fact, hopes that by 
yielding a few percentage points it 
will have bought industrial peace ; and 
this, by pushing up the growth 
of productivity above its present dismal 
level, will counteract the effect on unit 
costs of the rise in wages above 6 
per cent. This is almost certainly being 
over optimistic. But over the past two 
years strikes, relatively fewer but longer 
than in Britain, have kept the rise in 
productivity to virtually nil. Last year’s 
increase of 4 per cent in gnp came 
mainly from higher employment, and 
this year the economy is not likely to 
grow by much more than about 2 per 
cent. 


Ireland's recipe 


The Irish government, in face of the 
worst inflation in Europe, has appar¬ 
ently given up any hope of solving it 
by a statutory incomes policy. The 
experiment lasted just two months. In 
October it imposed a 6 per cent limit 
on wage increases until the end of 
1971. This was swept away to be 
replaced by a Prices and Incomes Bill. 
And now, after a week of conflicting 
pressures on the government from the 
Trades Union Congress and the 
employers, this too has gone. It was 
due to be buried on Thursday night in 
the Dail by the prime minister, Mr 
Jack Lynch, although he was also 
expected to warn that it could be' 
resurrected next year *if the voluntary 
agreement on wages, reached at the 
weekend between employers and trade 
unions, is not respected to the letter. 
Mr Lynch’s preference has turned 
towards still leaning on prices—how¬ 
ever displeased this makes the 
employers. 

There are two explanations for the 
government’s erratic economic policy 
this year. One is that it reflects weak¬ 
ness, compounded from time to time 
iMftJElash of,electiotieering. 7 Tht othefit 


for inflation 


is that it shows Machiavellian cunning 
which finally triumphed in the volun¬ 
tary wage agreement. Granted that 
there is good evidence of the first, from 
the spring’s mild budget to the several 
handsome payouts to the farming 
community, there is just a case to be 
made out for the second. The voluntary 
agreement, which covers pay increases 
in the so-called 13th national wage 
round starting January, will limit 
weekly wage rises to a flat rate £2 
for men in 1971. For the first six 
months of 1972 there is to be a 4 per 
cent increase, plus a cost of living 
bonus of 3s a week for every percentage 
point prices rise above 4 per cent. The 
effect in 1971 will be to push wages 
up by around 10 per cent. But total 
earnings will rise by more than this, 
because of agreements made in the 
12th wage round and various incentive 
schemes. The overall increase is 
expected to be nearer 12 per cent. 

If this looks Hke an outright defeat. 
for the government, it still represents 
a slowing dbwn on this year’s wage 
explosion, which has been similar to 
that in Britain, with earnings going 
,up by ajround X4 p6r F c:ent : * g°°4 


With this slow growth and price rises 
of between 7 and 8 per cent two years 
running (Ireland was for once in front 
of the trend), the economy can hardly 
do much worse. So the government has 
a chance of being right when it 
says that next year, despite or because 
of the wage agreement, will be better. 
On the balance of payments side 
although the overall picture, because of 
the bank strike, will not be clear for 
some time yet, this year’s current 
account deficit should be quite a bit 
below last year’s of more than £60 
million. The slow rise in real consump¬ 
tion (thanks to the price rise and a bit 
of a credit squeeze) has meant that the 
import bill will not be as bad as it 
might have been. More important, 
exports are still rising at around 16 per 
cent a year in value, which suggests 
that the competitive erosion caused bv 
higher unit oosts is not yet wholly 
irredeemable. 

The hope is that with industrial 
peace output will start climbing again 
at nearer 4 per cent; that Irish industry 
as a result will remain competitive with 
European rivals ; that tourism will 
pick up again and the capital inflow 
continue to cover the current account 
deficit. A lot of weight is being put on 
the good faith of the trade union 
leaders, their ability to contain their 
followers, and the hope that inflation 
will still be rampant in the rest of 

Eur °PS.v . 
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Arab music in 
Caracas 


It comes as no surprise that OPEC, 
the Organisation of Petroleum Export¬ 
ing Countries, which has been holding 
its tenth anniversary meeting in 
Caracas over the past fortnight, wants 
substantial price increases for its oil. 
The difference this time round—and it 
is a very big difference which could 
mean a new era in oil politics—is that 
it may actually get them. The changes 
in posted prices wanted by the OPEC 
countries, which account lot 85 per 
cent of world crude exports, will not 
be known for a week or so. But the 
inspiration will undoubtedly be Libya’s 
successful negotiations with the oil 
companies in September, when it 
succeeded in jacking up posted prices 
by on average 30 cents a barrel, or 
nearly 15 per cent. 

Libya’s triumph is important not 
just for its immediate effect on OPEC 
price demands, but also for the tactical 
lessons it provides. The original aim 
of OPEC was to form a cartel which 
would reverse the slide in posted oil 
prices. In terms of financial returns per 
ton it has had some success, raising 
them around 10 per cent over the 
decade by such devices as charging 
royalties pre rather than post tax and 
holding posted prices steady. But in the 
classic sense of cartel operation, where¬ 
by prices are raised by restricting out¬ 
put, the OPEC countries, ranging from 
Venezuela which is just about at its 
production ceiling to countries like 
Libya which did not exist as oil pro¬ 
ducers ten years ago, have hopelessly 
divergent aims, and will presumably 
continue to do so. 

The answer lies in tough and 
sophisticated individual negotiations 
with the threat of expropriation at the 
end of diem. Algeria, which joined 


SWING TO THE ARAB COUNTRIES 
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OPEC last year, has already taken this 
step with all but French companies, 
with whom it is currently battling. Its 
posted prices are the highest in the 
Arab world and its attitudes, which 
include, among other things, demand¬ 
ing premiums for low sulphur and wax 
contents, are already having their 
influence in the OPEC arena. Algiers 
has provided moral and technical help 
to its neighbour along the norm 
African coast. Libya, has been irked 
for years by the low prices initially 
posted by Esso bade in 1961. And 
despite some account being taken by 
the oil companies of the cheaper 
freight costs of north African oil 
following the closure of the Suez canal, 
its crude was still some 30 cents a 
barrel cheaper on the European open 
market. This gave it its baigaining 
position, cleverly reinforced by the 
military regime imposing production 
cutbacks and going for the largest 
independent, Occidental, first. The 
Libyan negotiations had their effects 
even before the OPEC meeting, with 
prices along the eastern Mediterranean 
seaboard going up by 20 cents a barrel 
as part of an unsuccessful attempt by 
the oil companies to forestall Libya’s 
higher demands (and since then 
Iranian, Kuwaiti and Nigerian prices 
have also risen). 


Key indicators: world commodity prices 


No mink for madams 
Prices at the first mink auctions of 
the season in London have been 
so low that many lots have been 
withdrawn, Poor stock markets have 
•eft coats unsold if not unenvied. 
Production of 20 mn skins a year is 
outstripping demand. The United 
States, usually the biggest buyer of 
Scandinavian furs, has bean taking very 
*ow and could soon impose quotas 
,tc protect its own mink breeders. 


Index Percentage 

1963=100 change on 

one one 

Dee Dec month year 

9 16 age ago 

Ml Items 119.6 120.3* - 0.2 - 2.1 

food 136.4 136.3* + 0.4 +11.3 

’feres 77.0 77.6* - 0.4 - 3.8 
Petals 164.1 184.1 - 2.8 -34.8 
t/hscel. 111.1 112.2* + 1.1 + 1.0 


If the OPEC meeting leads to higher 
prices elsewhere, there is a danger for 
the oil companies that the Libyans will 
demand further price increases, since 
the differential between their crude 
and that from other sources will have 
opened up again. Supplying as it does 
around 40 per cent of the west 
European market, Libya is in a strong 
position. And this, essentially, is why 
the balance of power between the oil 
companies and the Arab producers is 
shifting. As the chart shows, over the 
past ten years the countries of the 
Middle East and Africa have steadily 
increased their share of world produc¬ 
tion. The North Sea, where BP will 
start lifting oil next year (straight on to 
tankers, rather than via pipelines) will 
help a few countries* balance of pay¬ 
ments, but does not matter too much 
in world terms. Nor, as the United 
States increasingly becomes a deficit 
area, will Alaska, unless there is very 
much more there than is currently 
expected. With the Arabs’ two-thirds 
share of world reserves, the oil com¬ 
panies will increasingly have to dance 
to Arab music. 

French industry _ 

Musical chairs— 
but don't tell les 
cadres 


Paris 

It is rare, even in France, for M les 
cadres,” or white collar workers, to 
down biros and walk out This is what 
the employees of an oil refinery group 
did last Friday in protest against their 
company’s being sold without their 
knowledge. The sporadic gaullist bows 
in the direction of worker-participation 
are perhaps having their effect. The 
irony in this case is that, although the 
buyer is a foreign company, both the 
seller and the French government 
appear happy about the deal. 

In the year since the merger of 
Saint-Gobain and Pont-i-Mousson, the 
new group has been gradually divesting 
itself of its marginal interests, to con¬ 
centrate money and resources on its 
main concerns, glass and chemicals. It 
has already sold part of its interests in 
the American SaintS-Gobain, a large 
block of shares in Goi^pagnie 
Financi&re de Suez, and, more recently, 
a 10 per cent interest in Suez to INA 
Corporation, which brought in $^o 
million. It is now planning to sell its 
oil interests to the owner of the 
majority share, Royal Dutch-Shell, for 
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a price of $115 million. The two firms 
that Shell will now own outright are 
Compagnie de Raffinage Shell-Berre, in 
which it holds a 60 per cent interest, 
and Sooi6t6 des Petioles Shell-Berre, of 
which it already controls 70 per cent. 
S&int-Gobaiin/Foint-k-Mousson’s hold¬ 
ing has been via the Compagnie des 
Produits Chdmiques et Raffineries de 
Berre, where the walk-out took place. 
The purchase price will be payable 
over five years, at an interest rate of 
7 per cent. 

Although formal government 
approval will be necessary, it is con¬ 
sidered unlikely that the deal will be 
turned down. A “ French solution ” 
is thought improbable as the French 
oil companies are fully committed to 
regrouping and expanding their own 
petrochemical interests this winter 
under the aegis of the Total group, in 
which the state has a 35 per cent 
interest—traditionally the French petro¬ 
chemical industry has been scattered 
and ineffective. One important step will 
be a merger of French interests in the 
liquefied gas market of which Shell 
already controls about 36 per cent. The 
liquefied gas division of Produits 
Ohimiques will be shifted to Compagnie 
Frangaise de Raffinage, also part of the 
Total group. 

Natural gas _ 

They have a way 
with it _ 

French shipyards and energy companies 
have so far scooped the world market 
for liquid natural gas tankers, chiefly 
on price and technological knowhow. 
Out of a total of 30 tankers (21 
on order and 9 delivered), selling at 
between £10 million for a 40,000 cubic 
metre gas carrying capacity and 
£25 million for a 120,000 cubic metre 
ship, all but 12 are being constructed 
under French or French/American 
licences and more than half are being 
built in French yards. Two companies, 
Technigaz and Gaz Transport, some¬ 
times in cahoots with the American- 
owned Conch International Methane 
Company, hold most of the patents on 
ways of shipping frozen liquefied gas, 
whole die French shipyards, chiefly 
La Ciotat, La Seyne and Adantique, 
have won building contracts mainly 
on delivery dates and costs. They 
benefit from a government subsidy in 
the form of a guarantee that the wage 
dement in costs will not increase by 
znqre than 3 per cent over a specified 
Labour costs are the vital part 
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There's e knack in building a gas tanker 


of pricing natural gas tankers ; some 
manufacturing techniques are so com¬ 
plicated and labour intensive that they 
can add 10 per cent to the price. It 
is here the French have so far had the 
advantage. But prices are still going up 
and the technology of transporting 
natural gas has not advanced so quickly 
as hoped. Although the cost of natural 
gas has risen to around 60 cents per 
1 million BTUs, making it more attrac¬ 
tive to ship in bulk, none of the 
advances in shipping techniques have 
been significant enough to cut trans¬ 
port costs in the way hoped. Transport 
and the liquefaction process each 
account for 45 per cent of the final 
selling price of the gas and it is at 
the transport end that there would 
seem to be most scope for savings. 

There is a good deal more to building 
tankers than merely providing 
refrigerated pressurised tanks to hold 
the gas in liquid form, and the 
competition resolves itself into three 
separate forms of tank design, either 
built integrally with the ship, which 
raises awkward problems of how to 
absorb thermal stresses, or self-support¬ 
ing and self-stabilising, which have 
engineering problems of a different sort. 
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The Norwegian consortium, Moss- 
Rosenberg, is now challenging the 
French nearnmonopoly with a system 
of its own of self-supporting spherical 
tanks—round shapes are easier to 
pressurise, which has recently begun to 
attract some orders. British Swan 
Hunter is rumoured to be looking very 
closely at different techniques and in 
Japan shipyards are building tanker 
prototypes. There could yet be a boom 
in this kind of ship ; the liquid natural 
gas market has not taken off yet and 
will not do so until producers in the 
Middle East and, to some extent, South 
America and Africa decide whether 
or not exporting “ raw ” natural gas is 
economically on. 

Zambia _ 

Findeco's losing 

The news that Mr Andrew Sardanis is 
to become joint managing director of 
the African Industrial and Finance 
Corporation, the Lonrho subsidiary 
which is to look after all Lonrho 
interests in black Africa, is as heavy 
a blow to the Zambian economy as 
the departure of any technocrat from 
black Africa could be. 

Mr Sardanis was Zambia’s economic 
overlord, wielding enormous powers 
and influence in the context of a steady 
—and unstoppable—increase in the 
state’s participation in business. He 
arrived from Cyprus in what was then 
Northern Rhodesia some 20 years ago, 
still in his teens, built up a successful 
string of country stores—and, at a time 
when it was still the odd thing to do, 
supported Kenneth Kaunda and his 
United National Independence party. 
After independence, Mr Sardanis 
emerged as the man who directed 
Zambia’s economic progress. He was 
considered the grey eminence in 
economic matters, though he described 
himself as “ a technician,” who carried 
into effect the decisions made at State 
House. 

It was Mr Sardanis who evolved the 
51 per cent to 49 per cent formula of 
state participation, which made the 
takeover of foreign firms possible and 
effective. His first task was the absorp¬ 
tion of industrial and commercial 
undertakings following the 1968 
Mulungushi reforms, and, while this 
formidable task was being digested by 
the Industrial Development Corpora¬ 
tion (Indeco, which ne headed), the 
next bout of reforms, those concerning 
the mining industry, were announced. 
In turn, Andrew Sardanis piloted these 
transactions on the 51 per cent to 49 ptit 
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The day you start in the race 
for an export order is the day that 
you need your bank the most. 

What they can do for you, and 
how quickly they can do it, can be 
crucial. 

Williams & Glyn’s Bank offers 
outstanding international banking 
facilities - including the provision 
of export finance and a well-tried 


service in the handling of foreign 
exchange problems. 

And it brings this exportise to 
your doorstep. 

Even if that export order’s not in 
the offing, ask your local manager to 
explain the Williams & Glyn’s service 
to the overseas minded. He’ll bring 
the answers home to you. 

Isn’t this what you want a bank to be ? 
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Where only time left its mark before, 

we’re making ours 


SAIPEM is never overwhelmed 
by the elements. No ocean is too deep:' 
No desert is barren enough. 

That’s our job - to work where we havf 
to work, under any conditions. 



Onshore and offshore drilling operations 
Pipelines for oil and natural gas 
Underwater pipelines and offshore works 
Erection of petrochemical plants and refineries. | 
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cent principle with effect from January 
1 st this year. There is understandable 
speculation that he felt the third round, 
announced last month and affecting 
the financial institutions, was finally 
more than he could cope with. 

He has resigned as permanent secre¬ 
tary in the ministry of state participa¬ 
tion and managing director of Zimco, 
the Zambia Industrial and Mining 
Corporation. 

Zimco is the umbrella body which 
controls Indeco, which in turn controls 
the government’s industrial and com¬ 
mercial interests ; Mindeco, the cor¬ 
poration set up to deal in a similar 
manner with the mining ventures ; and 
more recently, Findeco, which is to 
control the financial institutions in the 
process of being taken over. 

Andrew Sardanis was of course in 
an exposed position for a non-black 
Zambian. He could not possibly con¬ 
tinue to hold all the economic strings 
in his own hand indefinitely. He has 
trained Zambians in his organisations, 
but the calibre of the man is such 
that he is not easily replaceable. 

Space _ 

Oops 

Houston 

An electrical short circuit early last 
year exploded an oxygen tank and 
brought the flight of Apollo 13 to near 
disaster ; another short circuit early 
last week cut short the final lunar land¬ 
ing training mission of Apollo 14’s 
Commander Alan Shepard in Houston. 
In view of the time, money and effort 
(about $75 million) that have gone into 
inspecting Apollo electrics since the 
Apollo 13 crisis, Nasa did an excep¬ 
tional job of maintaining its public cool 
in the most recent incident. Lord only 
knows what mayhem went on behind 
the scenes. 

Last week’s short occurred in a black 
box which cut on a secondary system 
of small thrusters that control the 
position of the lunar landing training 
vehicle, locally known as the “ flying 
bedstead ” or “ airborne calliope,” as it 
hovers helicopter-style several hundred 
feet off the ground. Only Apollo com¬ 
manders train on the vehicle and this 
w as Alan Shepard's 20th flight. On 
previous tests, both astronaut Neil 
Armstrong and Nasa research pilot 
Joseph Algranti have had to use 
ejector seats tq get out of similar 
vehicles when they went out of control. 
This did not happen tq Alan Shep- 
ar d, but he did land four minutes 
after taking off on what had been 



It's not as bad as a short on the real thing 


planned as an eight-minute rehearsal of 
a moon landing. The next moon flight 
is barely six weeks away. 

Holland _ 

Uprise here too 

Rotterdam 

It is not so easy after all. The row 
pver next year’s wages policy very 
nearly brought down the Dutch 
government in the small hours of 
Wednesday morning. It was only 
through last minute concessions on the 
part of the cabinet, and the four parties 
supporting it, that a crisis was averted. 

Last week’s decree, which limited the 
permitted nominal wage rise in the 
first half of next year, is ito be modified. 
The special bonus paid to most Dutch 
workers in the autumn of 1970 will 
not, after all, be deducted from the 
wage level which is the starting point 
for next year’s limited increase. So the 
aim of the new policy is that real 
wages can rise very slightly in the first 
half of 1971, instead of dipping by 
about 0.5 per cent. 

The debate about all this took place 
against the background of a short, 
sharp but generally good-humoured 
protest stoppage, the most widespread 
industrial action seen in Holland since 
the war. About one-third of all workers 
downed tools between 11 and 12 o’clock 
on Tuesday morning. In Rotterdam 
traffic was held up by groups of 
workers playing cards on pedestrian 
crossings and by parked lorries which 
blocked tram lines and underpasses. 
And two hours before the debate began, 
about 100 building workers forced their 
way into the chamber of the lower 
house ; but eventually they went 1 with¬ 
out a fuss. Reason still rules in Holland. 

Thalidomide 

Out of court 

Proceedings against the wtest German 
pharmaceutical company, Chettile 
Grunenthal, 1 which manufactured k and 


marketed the tranquilliser thalidomide 
between i960 and 1962, have been 
dropped by the public prosecutor. The 
trial in which directors of the com¬ 
pany stood accused of manslaughter 
had been dragging on for 2$ years. 
With defence costs running at over 
$1 million, there was no end in sight. 

No country was worse hit than west 
Germany by the thalidomide tragedy. 
Two thousand children are now 
deformed because their mothers took 
the drug during pregnancy, and about 
the same number have died. Chemoe 
Grunenthal, one of the most prominent 
chemical companies in west Germany, 
did all the initial research on the drug 
and exported it throughout the world. 
The company stood accused not 
merely of failing to check the drug’s 
safety sufficiently but of being slow 
to take it off the market once the 
horrible truth began to dawn. 

Ghemiie Grunenthal is now setting 
up a trust of $30 million, to which the 
Ministry of Finance is adding another 
$14 million, to help the handicapped 
children. In Britain the subsidiary of 
the Distillers’ Company which imported 
and distributed the drug has paid out 
over $2 million to 65 claimants. It 
could still face damages from a 
further 250 whose cases are under 
review. 

But the old question of adequate 
safety checks on new drugs persists. 
Last month the United States Food 
and Drug Administration listed 369 
products currently on the market which 
it deemed either completely useless or 
perhaps harmful. Birth control pills, 
which have probably been more 
thoroughly tested and used than any 
other pills, are still changed in the 
name of greater safety. And 
drugs like L Dopa, used for 
Parkinson’s disease, have been rushed 
through the normal safety checks on 
the perfectly sensible grounds that it is 
impossible to have people dying when 
a possible cure is available ; but, in 
the name of safety, can only be given 
to guinea pigs. 


Correction. In the issue of November 
21st, on page 88, we stated that Iran 
had failed to realise two loans on the 
Eurodollar market for $180 million. 
This was, ^incorrect. During the dis¬ 
cussions, ot May, 1970, with the 
westerri oil consortium ,tht possibility 
of a f8o, million loan was raised. But 
no* agreement was reached. This did 
not in any way reflect on Iran’s credit 
in the international capital markets. 
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class fares. 

Analysts are now saying, however, 
that they doubt the changes will be as 
productive as anticipated largely 
because more people who used to fly 
first class have switched to economy. 

The industry’s troubles in 1970 must 
have inured it to disappointments. 
Labour problems have been especially 
severe, including the air controllers’ 
work-to-rule last April and two pro¬ 
longed strikes at National and North¬ 
west airlines ; the former lasting 116 
days, the latter 159. Of the 11 trunk¬ 
lines, seven were expected to report 
losses for 1970. TWA, the most troubled 
of the lot because of its heavy emphasis 
on long haul routes, estimates it will 
lose $60 mn to $65 mn this year, nearly 
half the expected industry total loss ; 
in the first half of 1970 TWA reported 
a deficit of $4.46 a share. A few weeks 
ago Mr Charles C. Tillinghast, the 
chief executive, took the unusual step 
More investors than paying passengers control costs by reducing flights, by meeting with major lenders to assure 
appear to be climbing aboard the personnel layoffs and new plane pro- them the carrier will be sufficiently 
airlines these days. Disappointing curement stretchouts, the industry’s real lic l uid }° meet Jts capital require- 
passenger growth, the high cost of salvation is dependent on a pickup in JJJj^ts in l 91 0 ' This P ast midweek 
equipment—including the new wide- the economy which would stimulate *WA commo / n was 9 uoted a * ? l2 > 
body 747s—and a rapid rise in wages passenger traffic in 1971. In addition, U P a ‘ x>ut 3< ?% from its recent low; 
and other 'costs because of inflation, several mergers are being talked other trunklines expected to wind up 
have been the principal factors throw- about as a way to utilise equipment JJ 1 ™ £pd in * 97 ° are American, 
ing the industry into a tailspin this and complement the seasonal peaks Bnimff* Eastern, Pan American, UAL 
year. The expectation is that the loss more effectively. But apart from jthe and Western. 

before tax of all 11 domestic trunk plan to consolidate Northwest and On the brighter side, the most pro¬ 

carriers will range between $100 mn Northeast, still awaiting final approval, Stable of the trunklines in 1970 was 
and $150 mn ; by far the largest single most other proposals—involving Ameri- Delta Airlines. Apart from the fact it 
loss-year in the history of American can and Eastern as two would-be has done well in recent years, Delta 
commercial aviation. acquirers—would mean the takeover enjoyed a windfall this year from the 

Faced with this dismal outlook, prices of smaller territorial lines. lengthy strike at National with which 

of airline stocks plummeted more Industry leaders believe that besides it competes on a number of routes. The 

sharply after mid-1969 than even the an economic upturn any real improve- expectation was that Delta would earn 
rapidly declining market itself. More ments in 1971 will depend upon a about $2.25 a share for 1970 compared 
recently, since the market’s mid- combination of more restrained infla- with last year’s $2.33. 

November rally, the airlines have tion and the government’s granting a Analysts are now looking for some 

tended to move in concert with general general fare increase of at least 5%. signs of a meaningful pickup in traffic 
stock price trends, though still at Carriers also want to work together to by midyear, followed by a further 
greatly depressed levels. Accordingly reduce services. Towards this end acceleration in subsequent months. By 
many institutional investors, convinced United Airlines, Trans World and the fourth quarter they expect a 
they are running relatively small down- American, the three largest domestic reverse switch m travd preference from 
side risks, have begun to buy into the carriers, worked out a plan last economy to first class. This, when com- 
airiines rather aggressively. They are October to cut the number of flights bined with improved traffic, will enable 
banking on what they believe could be between 15 pairs of cities. But none of the carriers to show good revenue 
a sharp cyclical upturn over the longer these moves has got very far*.The Civil increases and even better returns in 
haul. Aeronautics Board has appebved some earning, analysts hope. There’s no 

While airline managements battle to interim measures, mainly higher first- harm in hoping. 


Wings and a prayer 


New York 



Source International Civil Aviation Organisation 
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Rotterdam/ 

Enropoort 


has 160 million 
customers. 
Want some? 



They live in Europe's richest Industrial 
areas, spread over Holland, Germany, Belgium, 
Switzerland and France. One third of all the 
overseas items these people buy reaches them 
through Rotterdam/Europoort. By ship, plane, 
truck, rail or pipeline. In bulk. In containers, 
semi-finished, as raw materials. Rotterdam/ 
Europoort Is the Continent's only all-weather 
harbour that can handle any ship afloat and 
that is linked directly with these 160 million. 
Dutchmen are Europe's transporters, haul 40% 
of Common Market trucking, 40% of Rhine ship¬ 
ping, more air cargo than any other European 
country. For through-shipping, or distribution 
centres, Rotterdam/Europoort Is where the 
action Is In Europe. Write the Rotterdam Muni¬ 
cipal Port Management for advice, if you’d like 
a chunk of that market 

Rotterdam/ 

Enropoort 

Rotterdam Municipal Port Management 
Poortgebouw, 27 Stieltjeostraat - Rotterdam 


Western American Bank 
(Europe) Ltd. 
welcomes enquiries from 
major corporations seeking 
finance. 


Western American Bank (Europe) Ltd. 
International Merchant Bankers, 

Licensed Dealer in Securities, 

18 Finsbury Circus, London, E.C.2. 

Telephone: 01-628 5791 Telex: 885487 

Western American Bank (Europe) Ltd. has been established by 
Hambros Bank Limited, London, National Bank of Detroit, 
SecurityPacific National Bank, Los Angeles and 
wells Fargo Bank, San Francisco. 
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Offshore funds 


Struggle for rehabilitation 


Nothing in the past three months has 
cleared up the question hanging over 
the offshore fund industry. Is it ever 
going to recover in an all-round sort 
of way ? That would require net asset 
values to be rising, funds under 
management increasing and it to be 
again profitable to launch and market 
new offshore vehicles, all at the same 
time. If anything, opinion among fund 
managers is that the golden age has 
gone for good. 

There can certainly be a world of 
difference between one offshore fund 
and another, all within the bounds 
of the definition that the fund is 
registered in a tax haven and is not 
subject to national regulations govern¬ 
ing unit and/or investment trusts and/ 
or property funds. This covers every¬ 
thing from staid funds-of-convenience 
set up to meet the tax-exempt needs 
of 6migr6 Englishmen, to the high- 
pressure salesmanship of the more 
typical and inevitably much bigger 
IOS or Gramco operations, to fly-by- 
night activities which may be little 
more than the means of amassing a 
quick fortune for the promoters. But 
so far as the general pu'blic is concer¬ 
ned they are all of a kind. And that 
is the problem. 

More or less everyone expects the 
flagging unit trust (mutual fund) 
industry to revive some time. In other 
words, there is no real question-mark 


over public confidence in equities. 
What is much more daunting is the 
task of restoring confidence in unregu¬ 
lated funds which, to most people's 
satisfaction (and it is no doubt a rough 
justice), have proved conclusively that 
they cannot be left to run themselves. 
Or, if they can, that the results they 
get with their freedom to do largely 
as they please with the funds under 
their control are scarcely impressive 
by the yardstick of onshore funds in 
general, or in any terms (after all, the 
great majority show capital losses over 
the past year). 

The proposed IOS tie-up with 
Gramco is one example of the changes 
that can take place, though hardly 
typical since the problem here appears 
to be the special one of property funds 
made vulnerable by the non-market¬ 
ability of their assets. The solution may 
turn out to be the unusual one of a 
joint product that is distinctly non¬ 
glamour : say, a fixed-interest, profit- 
participating, fixed-term bond. There is 
talk, more generally, that some of the 
struggling IOS funds could be re-regis- 
tered in Europe. Thus, like Fonditalia, 
Investors Fonds and Venture Fund 
already, they would be putting them¬ 
selves within the reach of local regula¬ 
tion, if preferably not taxation. 

A problem with many offshore funds 
has always been that it is easier for 
their promoters to make money than 
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Six of the best ? 


their investors. As the year has 
progressed, fewer funds have been able 
to hold any gains at all. Three months 
ago 27 funds showed profits over the 
previous 12 months. Now there are 15 
left in the table which, though not 
exhaustive, is believed to be representa¬ 
tive. 

The two top places are held by real 
estate funds, reflecting the relative 
durability of property values. 
Roosevelt is small, with $2 mn in 
assets and, unlike the better known 
American. real estate funds, not sold 
by a sales force but through dealers. 
It has three income-producing proper¬ 
ties ; an apartment block in Alaska 
and two office blocks let primarily to 
IBM in the southern states. In large 
measure it has not suffered from 
redemptions because there was no hard 
sell to begin with. 

Share Realty, on the other hand, 
faces the classic troubles of the 
property segment of the industry. It 
has been affected by the IOS and 
Gramco ills and, though it is still selling 
in Germany, it lives, so to speak, in 
limbo because it may be stopped at 
any time under the foreign investment 
law of 1969, which halted Gramco’s 
USIF, Real Estate in September. If 
Share Realty is stopped, it would 
presumably only be allowed to 
resume sales in Germany after going 
50% Uqttid. This, for a real estate 
fund, is not only hard pn performance, 
it is hard. At thpmoment redemptions 
face high, net assess, have fallen some 
$2 mn since early November, the 
London office is closing and the staff 
being cut down. 
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The number one of three months 
ago, Island Performance, has fallen 
upon hard times. From having shown 
a 12 months’ gain of 142% it now 
shows a loss of 9%. The fund's 
founder, Mr Phillip Dews, is ill; 
Another director, Mr J. P. Newton, 
has left. Apparently he was only with 
Douglas Managers on a temporary 
basis. His departure may have led to 
the change in investment policy, from 
the jobbing approach which gave the 
fund its phenomenal growth to more 
conventional (these days) longer-term 
holdings, which are, however, much 
less likely to confound the popular 
indices. 

There are still some exceptions to 
the gloomy rule. Manx International’s 
Income Trust has done consistently 


well. Its large holdings of Hongkong 
shares have done it good. Lately it has 
been in gold shares and fixed interest 
stocks; with a 6.3% yield it is an 
income fund. But it is being held back 
by Australia if not South Africa, 
between them accounting for 40% of 
the portfolio. The Australian all-share 
index is sharply down over the year, 
likewise many of the mines. In South 
Africa golds have held up despite the 
languishing industrials index. 

The overall picture is of negative 
performance in line with markets in 
Japan, Germany and elsewhere or 
because of traumas closer to home. 
Some funds, such as those run by M 
& G, Target, American Express, 
Warburgs, Jardines, and Dreyfus may 
yet recover with the markets and go on 


as though nothing has happened. If 
Wall Street continues its progress 
upward, this may happen soon. 

This, however, is not likely to be 
every fund’s experience. That some of 
them will go into liquidation in the 
next quarter should not be ruled out. 
It is probable that more funds will 
join the USIF, Real Estate and Real 
Estate Fund of America in the cate¬ 
gory of those which have suspended 
sales and redemptions. Exaggerations 
are commonplace among the extro¬ 
verted offshore fund managers ; but 
time alone will tell whether their own 
claim that they are dead is true or 
false. Certalinly, anything related to 
them must now be considered in the 
context of a great loss of credibility 
right across the board. 


Offshore funds: top performances—and bottom 


Growth records of the offshore funds , calculated on net asset value and ignoring income , over the 12 months to end-November , 
1970 (and two years to the same date, where applicable). 


Up over one year 

Name of Fund Manai 


Roosevelt R.P.F. Advy 

SHARE Realty Share Mgt 

Int'l Income Tst Manx Int'l 

Can SA Gold CSA Mgt 

Energy Int’l S. G. Warburg 

Int'l Real Estate Inv InterCapital 
Int’l Shipping Fd ISF 

Tyndal'l 0's (Acc) Tyndall (Bermuda) 
British-American Inv Britiah-Amer Mgt 
Intermarket Fd (1) Intermarket Mgt 
Tyndall 0's (Diet) Tyndall (Bermuda) 
US Land Fd Landco 

F'd of Australia (£) Fund of Australie 
Trafalgar Fd Trafalgar Fund 

Save & Prosper (£) Save & Prosper Int 

Down over one year 

lale of Men Tst Grimshawe Tst Mg 
Caribico *B' NV Investors Divers’a 


Name off Fund 


Managed by 


Managed by 

Currency 

Price 

Nov 

30 

2-year 
Growth 

% 

1-year 

Growth 

% 

R.P.F. Advy 

$ 

10.79 

— 

+ 19.9 

Share Mgt 

Manx Int'l 

$ 

10.42 

— 

+ 14.8 

£ 

0.46 

+27.2 

+ 14.6 

CSA Mgt 

S. G. Warburg 

SC 

5.21 

- 5.3 

+ 13.8 

$ 

10.20 

— 

+ 11.5 

InterCapital 

$ 

23.22 

— 

+ 11.6 

ISF 

DM 

1.106.73 

— 

+ 10.7 

Tyndall (Bermuda) 

$ 

1.18 

— 

+ 10.6 

i a e 


Caribico *B' NV Inveatbra Divers’d 

Tyndall Bar (Acc) Tyndall (Bermuda) 

Ebor Tst Channel Is Ebor Mgt 

Stellar Growth Stellar Unit Trust 
Cosmopolitan UN I SEC Mgt 

Formula Selection Formula Sejection 


Hambroa Channel la Hambros (Gnsy) 
Interfund Interfund Hldg 

Tyndall Ber (Dist) Tyndall (Bermuda) 
New Court O’seas New Ct. 0’s Fd Mgt 


Austral Tst - 

NA Bank Stock N Am Fd Mgt 
Australian Selection Pan Australian 
Fd Uf Australie ($) Fund of Australia 
Pan Australian Ext Manx Int'l 
M&G Island (Acc) Kleinwort B (Gnsy) 
Western Hedge Western Mgt 
Anchor Aust'n. Tst Management Int'l 
Island Performance Douglas Managers 
Conv Bond Fd S. G. Warburg 
Int'l Pacific Sec Jardine. Matheaon 
Signet (Bermuda) Bk of Bermuda 
M&G Island (Inc) Kleinwort B (Gnsy) 
Guernsey Tst Hill Samuel (Gnsy) 
KB Income SA Gest'n KB Inc 


Conv Bond Fd S. <f. Warbi 

Int'l Pacific Sec Jardine. Ma 

Signet (Bermuda) Bk of Bermi 

M&G Island (Inc) Kleinwort B 

Guernsey Tst Hill Samuel 

KB Income SA Geat'n I 

|bor Channel Cep Ebor Mgt 

fMIF SA Kredletbank 

Savings Fd Singapore Unit Tet 

Manx Mutual Mertx Int'l 

fCOFUND Bqe da Peris 

Eurunion Eurosyndicat 

Excalibur ExcaftW Adv 

Pacific Saaboard Intinvia Mgt 

Kleinwort B 


(Gnsy) (Acc) Kleinwort B (Gnsy) 
Eubinvest fur invest SA 

Anchor Unit Trust Management Int'l 
Autjalian Mineral Manx Int i 
US Trust Inv UST Int'l 

Hedged Inv A. W. Jones Mgt 

Fund of Funds (£) IOS 

election Formula Selection 


depan Selection 
Kleinwort B 


0.2B 

8.92 

1.06 

0.54 

0.47 

7.7B 

112.04 

1.06 

9.89 
0.99 
0.46 
10.00 
20.83 
9.15 
4.70 
0.60 
0.71 

3,822.36 
0.89 
0.67 

7.89 
6.17 
1J8 
0.62 
1.09 

1,746.00 
0.76 
9.42 
0Jl4t 
0.32 
8.96 
■ 1,672.00 
8.21 
18.67 

0.40 
r 899.00 
0.48 
0.41 
•10.74 
tfcmg 

28.38 


WWW (, " e) fSSfiA'W 5 « 

'Excludinp Canadian oil rights, t Sterling geotst ton. 


Anchor Austral Fd Management Int'l $ 3.87 

Jardine Japan Jardine, Matheaon SHK 104.68 

Tokyo Valor Bqe da I'Union S 8.73 - 

Boston Int'l Sec Securities Mgt $ 8.77 - 

Capital Tat (Jersey) Standard Bk Cl £ 0.78 -X 

Fond its I fs IOS $ 1031 - I 

Italamerica SA Italamerica $ 9.00 - 

Aries - $ 35.67 -2f 

Dreyfus Offshore Dreyfus Corp'n $ 8.30 - 

FI Int Miin & Pst First Inv & savers 8 10.48 

Roy Fund United Bond & S SC 4.98 -21 

Nippon Fund Bridge Mgt $ 13.93 +3C 

Slater Walker Int'l Slater Walker Tet SB 3 66 - 

Finance-Union Euroayndicat Lux Fr 473.00 - 2‘ 

Worldwide Sec - S 38.09 -23 

Anchor "B" Management Int’l £ . 0.39 -3 

Heueemenn HH Inv Mgt } 8.406.00 

SHARE Int'l Shore Mgt S 9.27 

Channel Is Ent Hambroa (Gnsy) £ 0.36 

Delta Inv Delta Int'l £ 0.80 

Frontier Growth Frontier Mgt J. _ .7 

Interitalia CADIT 7,899.00 +U 

Stand & Poors' Int'l SAP O'seaa Mgt f 188.96 

Interveator Growth Interveator Fin f S » ~ 

Ventura Fd IOS S 7.34 — 

Anchor Wail fit MarMflamant 'Int'l * 

Buttress dmt'il £ (1) Buttress <lnv Serv £ O.gB 

K-leinworlt B # 

(Japan) Kredidtoank HA f *2 - 

Swfe Fd European Corp'n J 

Atlantic Ex M&G (Cayman) £ 0.71 - 

Delta Unit Delta Fd Mgt £ 1 “2 

fiirat Inv Am First Inv & Severe f 5*22 

Hambro O’saes Hambroa Inv * 7.27 

Netherlands m „ 

Antilles First Net City 8k • _ , 7043 -« 

Hispano BANIIF 8A Lux Fr 1.W2B0 +21 

Tokyo Trust Nikko/Sing Fr I 10.67 - 

Chess Selection Securities Mot £ ® S 

Jepan Growth £ Teliemen Mgit * . 

Malayalan Aaia Unft Tni« "2j 

WorMwida SHacW - J M8j}.3d -31 

Jepan Growth Teliemen Mgt f ' J 

Save & Prosper ($) Save & Preaper Int * _ 2-79 

Cronbow Daraac Fund Mgt f- * ~ 

QM.a< jmcoontlnanM Eq | g;g lfj 

Terget Offshore Tenet Tet Mgre £ 0.75 - 

NA Inv Fd N Am Fd Mgt J 7.31 -41 

American Exp Int'l Am Exp 4nv Mgt ; 7 “ 

Tyndell Int'l (Aoc) Tyndall Bermuda f -JjJf -r 

Stanhope Tien a Lapercq £ 10-JJ 

TynSaW knt'1 ,(Oiat) , Tyndall Bermuda £ "I - 

Buttress Int'l £ (2) Buttress Inv Serv £ 0.30 

Buttress .Int'l $ Buttress rjv Serv J 0.67 - 

Alexander Pd BOtSA f _ 7.00 -6 

Nippon Seeclied Bqe de Peris Lux Fr 368.00 - 

CembineoTnv Berger Kant \ 08743 -4( 

Investment Ssl'n Securities Mgt 3.28 - 

Int'l Technology ‘Seourltiee Mgt 11.J8 —S 

Caprtall Growth New Prov Sac » 4-18 -J 

Second Bahamas New Prov Sec > 687 -8 

Fund of Funds IOS 7.2B® -75 

UEFA NORA Mgt 1116* 

USIF Neel Estate Gremoo 7.86* 

^Published net Meet voles : redemptions delsysd or suspend*# 



** 

Growth 

% 

Growth 

% 

$ 

3.87 

— 

- 16.6 

SHK 

104.68 

— 

- 15.6 

S 

9.73 

— 

- 16.7 

$ 

8.77 

— 

- 16.4 

£ 

0.78 

-32.2 

- 10.4 

$ 

10.31 

- 0 

- 16.4 

$ 

9.00 

— 

- 16.4 

$ 

35.67 

-28.9 

- 16.6 

$ 

8.30 

— 

- 10.7 

$ 

10.48 

— 

- 10.7 

SC 

4.96 

-21.2 

- 10.7 

6 

13.93 

+30.1 

- 17.0 

SB 

3.66 


- 17,0 

Lux Fr 

473.00 

-21.4 

- 17.6 

$ 

36.09 

-23.1 

- 17.0 

£ 

0.39 

-31.6 

- 17.7 

S 

8.48S,€P 

— 

- 17.9 

S 

9.27 

— 

- 18.4 

£ 

0.36 

— 

- 18 JO 

£ 

0.80 

— 

- 19.8 

S 

8.37 

— 

- 19.8 

tire 

7,038.00 

+14 4 

- 18.9 

$ 

198.86 

— 

- 20.0 

$ 

6.05 

— 

- 20.1 

S 

7.34 

— 

- 20.2 

$ 

4.10 

-30.6 

- 20.4 

£ 

0?3 


- 21.0 

$ 

9.78 

_ 

- 21.0 

$ 

11.78 

-33.9 

- 21.6 

C 

0.71 

— 

- 22.4 

£ 

1.21 

-30.4 

- 22.4 

$ 

6.70 

-34.2 

- 22.7 

$ 

7.27 

— 

- 23.3 

$ 

7043 

-29.B 

- 23.3 

- 23.7 

Lux Fr 

1,512.00 

+26.3 

$ 

10.87 

— 

- 23.7 

* 

9.41 

-36.6 

- 24.1 

£ 

0.75 

— 

- 24.8 

{‘Sing 

0.16* 

-13.6 

- 24.3 

2,890.30 

-31.5 

- 28.7 

g 

7.78 

— 

- 28.9 

£ 

3.79 

— 

- 28.3 

SW Fr 

0.81 

— 

- 26.6 

S 

8.10 

—24.5 

- 26.6 

5 

6.60 

-36.8 

- 28.0 

£ 

0.75 

— 

- 

8 

7.31 

-48.3 

- 28.0 

$ 

£ 


-11.6 

- 28.3 

- 28.1 

S 

* 

10.94 

-32.4 

_ .4 .A M 

- 294 
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These securities were offered ami sold outside the United States and Canada . This announcement appears as a matter of record. 


NEW ISSUE 


December 18, 1970 


£20,000,000 

Canada Safeway International Finance Corp. 

8%% Guaranteed Notes Due 1975 

Unconditionally Guaranteed as to Payment of Principal and Interest by 

Canada Safeway limited 


Commerzbank/Credit Lyonnais 

Ahl«n|(itllirhil( 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 8C Smith 

Swuritiw Underwriter Limited 


Union Bank of Switzerland (Underwriters) 

Limited 


Algemene Bank Nederland N.V. 

Andresens Bank A/S Julius Baer International Bank of America Bank of London ft South America 

Limited Soritii Anonym* Limited 

Bank Mees ft Hope N.V. Bankers Trust International Bankhaus I. D. Herstatt KGaA Banque Blyth ft Cic 

Limited 

Banque de Bruxelles S.A. Banque Gfnfrale du Luxembourg S.A. Banque de l’Indochine Banque Internationale a Luxembourg S A, 


American Express Securities S.A. 


N. M. Rothschild ft Sons 

Limited 


A. E. Ames fit Co. Amsterdam-Rotterdam Bank N.V. 

Limited 

Bank of America Bank of London ft South America 

Soriid Anonym* Limited 

Bankhaus I. D. Herstatt KGaA Banque Blyth ft Cie 


Banque Nadonale de Paris Banque de Neuflize, Schlumbergcr, Mallet 

Banque de Suez et de I’Union des Mines Banque de l'Union Buropeenne 


H. Albert de Bary ft Co. N.V. Bayei 

Bergens Privatbank Berlin 

Charterhouse Japhct Limited Chri 

Credit Industrie! d’Alsace et de Lorraine 


Bayerischc Hypotheken- und Wechsel-Bank 

Berliner Handels-Gesellschaft 
-Frankfurter Bank- 

Christiania Bank og Kreditkasse La i 


Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas 
Banque Worms ft Cie 
Bayerische Staatsbank 

AkliinttMlIidiih 

Gunnar Bphn ft Co. A/S 


Banque Rothschild 

Baring Brothers ft Co., 
Limited 

Bayerische Vereinabank 
Burkhardt ft Co. 


La Compagnie Financiere 


Credit Industriel et Commercial 


Den Danske Landmandsbank 


Delbriick ft Co. 


k ft Co. Deutsche Bank Deutsche Girozentrale Dillon 
Afcti.n R .i'iUrhaft -Deutsche Kommunalbank- 

Dominion Securities Corporation Dresdner Bank Eastman Dillon, Union Securities ft Co. Effcctenbank-Wsrburg 

Limited AkiiMiRtidlKhill AktiengeMlIarhaft 

Euramerica International Finacor The First Boston Corporation Fleming, Suez, Brown Brothers Goldman, Sacha ft Co. 

Limbed United 

Greenshields Incorporated Guinness Mahon ft Co. Gutzwilier, Kurz, Bungener Securities Hambros Bank 

Limited Limbed Limited 

Handelsbank in Zurich (Overseas) Hill Samuel ft Co. Israel-British Bank (London) Kidder, Peabody & Co. 

limbed Limited Limited Incorporated 

Kjdbeahavns Handelsbank Kleinwort, Benson Kredietbank N.V. Kredietbank S.A. Luxembourgeoise Kuhn, Loeb ft Co. International 

Limbed 

F. van Lanschot Lazard Brothers ft Co., Lehman Brothers Libert Peterbroeck Securities SA. Manufacturers Hanover 

Limbed Incorporated limited 

McLeod, Young, Weir ft Company Merck, Finck ft Co. B. Metzler seel. Sohn ft Co. Samuel Mbntagti ft Co. 

Umbed United 

Morgan ft Cie International S.A. Morgan Grenfell ft Co. Nesbitt, Thomson Limited Den norske Creditbank Sal. Oppenheim jr. ft Cie. 

Umbed 

Pierson, Heldring ft Pierson Privatbanken i Kjpbenhavn Richardson Securities of Canada Rossler ft Co. 

BenkkomnMnditeeeellachaft 

Royal 1 Securities Corporation E. D. Sassoon Banking Company Schoeller ft Co. J. Henry Schroder Wagg ft Co. 

MMrad Limited Limited 

Simjlft Fnedlander Skandinaviska Banken Smith, Barney ft Co. Sodetc Generate Societe Gdnerale de Banque S A. 

t," TSy Ljsda^ Incorporated 

StrMkrTuMbuU ft Co. Svenska Handebbanken Swiss Bank Corporation (Overseas) C. G. Trinkaus Vereinsbank in Hamburg 

M. M. WartUg-Brinckmann, Wirtz ft Co. S. G. Warburg ft Co. Westdeutsche Landesbank White,, Weld ft Co. 

Limbed Girosentrale . Li “ liNd 

Dgah Witter ft Co. Wood Gundy Securities 

Incorporated Umbed 


Credit Commercial de France 
Creditanstalt-Bankverein 
Dillon, Read Overseas Corporation 


Effcctenbank-Warburg 

Aktiengerellerhaft 

Goldman, Sachs ft Co. 


McLeod, Youn^Weir ft Company 


Wood Gundy Securities 
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Management Agency Musk 

For the record 




July 2,1969-TOO"" 


600 


600 
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Economist 


THE WORLD NEWSPAPER 


did provide 80% of last year’s earnings 
and that, even with MAM’s new artists, 
record label and publishing interests, 
they are the backbone of the firm. 

But this leads to the bull points. 
First, last year’s profits were hardly 
touched by the considerable royalties 
owed MAM by Decca dating back to 
early this year, at the increased rate 

For people who 
must be 
better informed 
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Ensure that you are informed on the central issues 
in business and politics—brief yourself with The 
Economist. It is hard to read up a country or an 
unfamiliar field at the last minute. This is where 
tear down regular reading of The Economist pays off. You 
dotted line mil be surprised how much you learn about what 

to release ^ ifnppftart today and what may happen 

tomorrow. 
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Subscription Order Form 


Please enter a subscription for one year (52 issues). By 
Surface Mail £10. ($24.00) □ 

Airspeeded to Europe £12. ($28.80) □ 

Airspeeded to the rest of the world £1 6. ($38.40) □ 


Please send me the Quarterly Index -□ £2. ($4.80) extra 


I enclose cheque for. 
NAME_ 

PLEASE a i*m"n n rpp 

COMPLETE IN ADDRESS_ 

BLOCK 

LETTERS _ _ 
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COUNTRY_/ZIP CODE_ 

Please 
send this 

order to The Economist Newspaper Ltd. 

SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT 

54, ST JAMES’S ST. LONDON S.W.1. Tel: 01-930 6155 Telax: 24344 

Cl D 


Uf« (juwdi was 

restored. 


New York 
Holding up in 
active trading. 

Tokyo 

Still unsasy. 


9 

New York 819.1 826.9 631.1 +0.6 +8.6 + 6:4 -17.7 


Franc* 73.9 86/1 70.6 

Germany 96.4 129.5 93.5 

Holland 109.5 133.8 108.3 
Italy 57.0 76.4 66.7 

Canada 174.2 185.9 142.2 
Belgium 90S 92.9 84.6 

Australia 512.4 663.5 474.0 
Sweden 247.7 337.0 231.1 
Japan 147.6 185.7 147.1 
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among British companies, British 
Oxygen is in fact about as solid as you 
can get. Investment managers particu¬ 
larly like the evidence they have had 
of the board's attention to earnings. The 
group also earns substantially more 
abroad than at home, to an extent that 
is nowadays hidden by the practice of 
lumping the British and continental 
figures together (to conform, it is 
explained, with the contemporary 
division of management responsibility) 
but is roughly in the proportion of two- 
thirds to one-third. The latest figures 
show Europe (including Britain) con¬ 
tributing 47% of the year’s trading 
profit of £26 mn. 

The other thing that helps is that the 
company is thought to be usefully 
diversified, from the manufacture of 
gases to welding products to the 
freezing and distribution of foods, and 
to be always on the look-out for likely 
additions to the range. However, it is 
not helped by the studious lack of detail 
about which contributes what, the 
presumed reason being that there is a 
competitive situation militating against 
complete frankness. That being so, the 
share is unlikely to do great things, but 
should remain an institutional choice 
while the earnings multiple is in the 
region of 13^, as on the reported 
earnings of gd, and until the chairman 
finds that he has to go back on last 
January’s forecast that “ we shall 
certainly grow prominently in the 
1970s.” 

Eurobonds _ 

Prices and yields 

The set of representative Eurobonds 
quoted in our stock prices and yields 
table on page 105 has, this week, been 
changed. In future, changes will be 
made at frequent intervals. The nature 
of the Eurobond market is such that 
trading and interest in an issue can 
die down quite rapidly, six months 
being above average. Once the market 
has assessed the quality and name of 
the borrower, its position relative to 
other bonds of a similar term and 
coupon does not change very much. 
There are something like 500 Euro¬ 
bond issues, of which 100 are actively 
traded, 100 are traded once in a while 
and the rest are dormant, though 
interest in the older stocks sometimes 
wakes up when it is realised that its 
yield has dropped out of line. The 
yield that we have quoted up till now, 
the simple running yield, has been drop¬ 
ped in favour of the yiek) to redemp¬ 
tion. 
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These securities were offered and sold outside the United States and Canada. This announcement appears as a matter of record. 
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BUSINESS : INVESTMENT 
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Mma^mr^A^enc^Mustc 

For the record 



The City still has a problem with 
Management Agency Music, the com¬ 
pany which handles Tom Jones and 
Engelbert Humperdinck. MAM is a 
speculative share ; but it has trebled its 
pre-tax profits to £2.67 mn, raised its 
dividend from 4.2d to 2s 2d and now, 
selling on a p/e of 6 at 34s 3d with a 
7% yield, has good prospects. It is 
attractive. The City's problem is 
analogous to that of the middle aged 
Tom Jones fan who is excited by the 
performance but feels she should not 
be. MAM, too, is something of an 
upstart. It plans to become another 
Associated Television—a plan which 
does not cause Sir Lew Grade to jump 
for joy. He, it seems, thinks MAM can 
do it, and he is not alone among the 
professionals in the entertainment 
business. Still, there are the bear points. 
Principally, these are that popular 
singers are not popular for ever, that 
Messrs Jones and Humperdinck (to¬ 
gether with chairman Gordon Mills) 


did provide 80% of last year’s earnings 
and that, even with MAM’s new artists, 
record label and publishing interests, 
they are the backbone of the firm. 

But this leads to the bull points. 
First, last year’s profits were hardly 
touched by the considerable royalties 
owed MAM by Decca dating back to 
early this year, at the increased rate 
negotiated last December. These could 
put £1 mn into next year’s earnings 
alone. Prudently, there should also be 
£350,000 from live shows, perhaps 
£250,000 from television and around 
£1.5 mn from record sales. 

There is another point the market 
has yet to appreciate. It is that, in these 
days of tight money, MAM now has 
£1.7 mn cash flow. It wants to use 
the money to acquire tangible assets. It 
did not do too badly getting hold of 
Messrs Jones and Humperdinck. It 
should be able to do the rest 

Laughing gas 

It is a good long while since the market 
allowed itself to get excited about 
British Oxygen. And this week was, on 
the face of it, no exception when the 
year’s results came out at a 29% 
increase in sales to £208 mn and a 
23% rise in pre-tax profits to £i8.5mn. 
But the fact that the share price 
improved 6d to 10s 6d, increasing the 
market capitalisation by £4.7 mn, was 
actually quite startling in the circum¬ 
stances—these being price movements 
restricted to the 8s-12s range through¬ 
out the eventful year now ending and 
the discovery that most of the sales 
push had taken place (and been 
reported) by the end of the third 
quarter of the financial year which 
ended on September 30th. 

Ranking about 70th by turnover 


among British companies, British 
Oxygen is in fact about as solid as you 
can get. Investment managers particu¬ 
larly like the evidence they have had 
of the board’s attention to earnings. The 
group also earns substantially more 
abroad than at home, to an extent that 
is nowadays hidden by the practice of 
lumping the British and continental 
figures together (to conform, it is 
explained, with the contemporary 
division of management responsibility) 
but is roughly in die proportion of two- 
thirds to one-third. The latest figures 
show Europe (including Britain) con¬ 
tributing 47% of the year’s trading 
profit of £26 mn. 

The other thing that helps is that the 
company is thought to be usefully 
diversified, from the manufacture of 
gases to welding products to the 
freezing and distribution of foods, and 
to be always on the look-out for likely 
additions to the range. However, it is 
not 'helped by the studious lack of detail 
about which contributes what, the 
presumed reason being that there is a 
competitive situation militating against 
complete frankness. That being so, the 
Share is unlikely to do great things, but 
should remain an institutional choice 
while the earnings multiple is in the 
region of 13as on the reported 
earnings of 9d, and until the chairman 
finds that he has to go back on last 
January’s forecast that “ we shall 
certainly grow prominently in the 

1970s” 

Eurobonds 

Prices and yields 

The set of representative Eurobonds 
quoted in our stock prices and yields 
table on page 105 has, this week, been 
changed. In future, changes will be 
made at frequent intervals. The nature 
of the Eurobond market is such that 
trading and interest in an issue can 
die down quite rapidly, six fnonths 
being above average. Once the market 
has assessed the quality and name of 
the borrower, its position relative to 
other bonds of a similar term and 
coupon does not change very much. 
There are something tike 500 Euro¬ 
bond issues, of which 100 are actively 
traded, 100 are traded once in a while 
and the rest are dormant, though 
interest in the older stocks sometimes 
wakes up when it is realised that its 
yield has dropped out of line. The 
yield that we have quoted up till now, 
the simple running yield, has been drop¬ 
ped in favour of the yield to redemp¬ 
tion. 


Key indicators: world bourses 


London 

Stock price indices 

Dec 1970 

16 high low 

Percentage change on 
one one one 

week month year 

record 

high 

Rebound after 

London 

3340 

423.4 

315.6 

+ 4.8 

+ 0.9 -14.2 

—36.9 

the power was 
restored. 

New York 819.1 

826.9 

631.1 

+ 0.6 

+ 86 + 6.4 

-17.7 


Frenoe 

73.9 

86,1 

70.6 

- 0.1 

<3 

IA 

1 

* 

O 

1 

-14.2 


Germany 

95.4 

129.5 

93.5 

+ 0.3 

- 1* -26.6 

-32.0 

wew Tone 

Holland 

109.5 

133A 

108.3 

- 0.6 

- 6.6 - 9.3 

—18.2 

Holding up in 

Italy 

57.0 

7B.4 

66.7 

- 1.0 

- 1.4 -20.2 

-61.1 

active trading. 

Canada 

174.2 

185.9 

142.2 

+ 0.4 

+ 42 — 4*7 

—166 


Belgium 

90 jB 

92.9 

84.5 

+ 0.4 

+ 1.0 -f 0.2 

—16.6 


Australia 

512.4 

683.5 

474.0 

- 0.8 

- 27 -166 

—22.8 

Tokyo 

Sweden 

247.7 

337.0 

231.1 

- 1.4 

+ 0.6 -21.9 

—34.0 

Still uneasy. 

Japan 

147.6 

186.7 

147.1 

+ 0.3 

- 4 2 -14.4 

-206 


Stock priest and yields are an pege* 70S and 100 
The E o o noniot wft trust Indtestdr December 16. 139.64 (December 8, 138*9) 
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JOSEPH LUCAS 
(INDUSTRIES) LTD 

RECORD TURNOVER BUT PROFITS 
AFFECTED BY MOTOR INDUSTRY STRIKES 

CONTINUED OVERSEAS EXPANSION 


At the seventy-third Annuel General Meeting of Joseph Lucas 
(Industries) Limited, held on December 14th, the Chairman, 
Mr. Kenneth Corley, said that turnover had once again reached 
record levels, but that there had been an almost unprecedented 
rise in costs which had undermined profitability. 

Reviewing the Results for the Year Mr. Corley says:— 

Turnover of the Group has increased by £32,700,000 to a 
total of £284,000,000. Profit for the year before taxation is 
£10,055,000 compared with £16,678,000 in the previous year. 
After providing for taxation, exceptional items and profits 
attributable to minority 'interests, the profit attributable to 
shareholders is £5,775,000 compared with £8,744,000 in the 
previous year. The Directors recommend payment of a final 
dividend of Is. 3d. a share on the Ordinary end Redeemable 
Preference Shares, which, with the Interim Dividend of 6.5d a 
share already paid, makes a total of Is 9.5d a share, less tax, 
compared with Is 9.43d a share in the previous year. 

THE VEHICLE INDUSTRY 

The motor industry continued to suffer severe home market 
restrictions as a result of the Government squeeze. During the 
twelve months covered by the accounts, production amounted 
to 2,250,000 vehicles, representing a fall of 8% compared with 
the previous year and of 10% compared with the level of six 
years ago. Meanwhile, foreign competitors greatly increased 
their home markets and their total levels of production, thereby 
sharpening their competitiveness in world markets. This 
country, once the largest producer of vehicles outside U.S.A., 
now yields place to Japan, Germany and France, and has the 
only motor industry outside America which has declined while 
others have expanded strongly. This has nothing whatever to 
do with the design, quality or price of British cars, or with the 
skill of British work-people. It has been the result of deliberate 
Government intervention, and it is dot unreasonable to speculate 
how far the industrial unrest of the past year was related to 
a sense of frustration arising from the same circumstance. 

In spite of all the difficulties the exports of the industry 
were again raised to a new record of £1,100,000,000 and 
maintained the position of the major British exporting industry. 

The upward trend in commercial vehicle output was 
continued for most of the year with overseas shipments of 
100,000 diesel trucks and buses. This country remained the 
world's largest manufacturer of diesel engines,, producing over 
800,000 of which no less than three-quarters were exported 
either directly or incorporated in British vehicles. CAV are 
world leaders 'in the supply of diesel fuel injection systems. . 

THE AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 

The aircraft industry is heavily invplved in the development 
iflf the next generation of airframes and engines for both civil 
lajLmilitary <ussfc This is a long and costly commitment, |a has" 


been recently illustrated, particularly by the Anglo-French 
Concorde. In the meantime production orders for established 
marques are running out and requirements will remain at the 
present low level for some two years. The British industry 
is technologically well placed to commend a full share of the 
world market, and the present period of temporary difficulty 
should be viewed against the immense potential forward 
business which will become available. 

This Company now has an important stake in aerospace 
projects. In addition to the Rolls-Royce RB211 engine we are 
engaged in work for the Concorde, the Lockheed TriStar 
aircraft, both the BAC311 and the European A300B passenger 
aircraft, the Harrier VTOL, the European MRCA and the Anglo- 
French Jaguar military aircraft. Our commitment on the MRCA 
project has included the formation of two manufacturing 
partnership companies, in Germany and, in addition, we have 
a partnership company in France. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 

Sales of industrial products increased during the year by a 
fifth, and there was also an improvement in profitability. Most 
of our industrial products enterprises have now been grouped 
together under the Simms Motor & Electronics Corporation. 
We believe that by closer association with one another, and 
by control exercised by its own Board and management, this 
group of diverse companies will continue to make an increasing 
contribution to our affairs. 

EUROPE 

The motor industries of Western Europe have continued to 
benefit from the rapid expansion of domestic demand and in 
this we participate through our established European interests. 
In France our associate company Ducellier et Cie., supplying 
electrical equipment, has again achieved a substantial increase 
in turnover and is now embarked on building and equipping a 
new factory in the north of France»for the expansion of its 
manufacturing facilities. |n France and Spain respectively, our 
associates, Roto-Diesel and Condiesel, have had another 
successful year, further consolidating their leading positions in 
the supply of fuel injection equipment. Girling brakes, manu¬ 
factured by our wholly-owned French and German companies, 
have secured a significant share of European business and are 
preparing for further expansion. 

OVERSEAS 

Otir total overseas business continued to show s steady 
increase and in the year under review made on important 
additional contribution to our profits- Direct exports reached a 
new record of nearly £42,000,000, having doubled in the Ips* 
votive yfar*. *; 
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In India, our two partnership companies manufacturing 
electrical equipment and brakes are progressing satisfactorily 
and sharing to the full in the expansion of the Indian Motor 
Industry. In Australia, where competition remains fierce and is 
intensified by the progressive inroads made by imported 
Japanese vehicles, both our electrical equipment factory and 
our partnership brake business secured an improved share of 
the available market. In South Africa an important development 
is the construction of a new factoiy to supply electrical 
equipment to the steadily growing vehicle industry. In support 
of our expanding manufacturing interests there, we have 
acquired the important distributive and service business of 
Stanafield Ratcliffs Pty. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 

Unconstitutional strikes and disputes in the British motor 
industry in recent months have constituted a national scandal. 
They have held the industry up to international ridicule and 
have lost it valuable overseas markets and millions of pounds. 
The problem has not been so much a breakdown in industrial 
relations as a race between sections of people to achieve the 
highest possible increase in wages for themselves irrespective 
of the work they do relative to that done by others. 

The Government's proposals to establish a legal framework, 
within which our voluntary system of wage bargaining can 
develop, must be welcome to «all who have the long-term 
interest of the country, and our own industries, at heart. 
Recent experience has shown that nothing short of legislation 
of this kind will work, and no more time is available for 
experiment. 

This Company has suffered its share of the unofficial strikes. 
On each occasion the number of actual strikers was a mere 
handful of the 79,431 people we now employ. Many thousands 
more were thrown out of work by the action of the few. It 
is true to say, and it is satisfying to report, that our relation¬ 
ships with the vast majority of our workpeople and their 
elected representatives have not been impaired by these 
unfortunate episodes. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

The Company has continued its extensive programme of 
research and development during the year with . more than 
1,000 professionally qualified engineers and scientists and an 
operating budget of £11,000.000. It is a measure of the strength 
of Lucas technology that our income from royalties and know¬ 
how payments this year has reached almost £1,250,000* The 
quality of our research and development work is also reflected 
by the conferment of two further Queen's Awards for Technical 
Innovation during the year. This makes a total of no less than 
23 Queen's Awards to date. 


PROSPECTS FOR 1970/71 

The proapecta for the current year depend more than 
anything else on the stability of industrial relations throughout 
the industries of which we form a part. In addition, the motor 
industry is entitled to expect some assistance from the Govern¬ 
ment to sell cars on the home market. It does not ask for 
special favours, but only to be treated on equal terms with 
other consumer durable industries. 

In the aircraft industry our future prospects are bound up 
with the new aircraft and the engines which will power them. 
However, the first of these, the Lockheed TriSter, is not 
scheduled to reach quantity production until 1971/72. 

. Our overseas interests, both in manufacturing end in export- 
>ng, are growing strongly, and we expect continued progress in 
this section of tne business. 

The recent industrial climate, to Which this report has 
referred, has not been an encouraging one in which to 
contemplate new investment. Nevertheless, with the future in 
mind, investment in new vhechines, equipment and building of 
advanced design is currently at a higher level than ever before. 
But unless there is a rapid and drastic reduction in the rate of 
cost and wage inflation this policy cannot be continued. 
R «nmqt*jnent wHI then take the pfaoe ef expansion. 


The Bank 
of Nova Scotia 
1970 Annual 
Statement 

CONDENSED STATEMENT AS AT OCTOBER 31 
(figures shown in Canadian dollars) 

ASSETS 


1970 1969 


Cash, clearings and due from 



banks ... 

$1,270,360,391 

$1,151,679,448 

Securities . 

848,741,282 

732,116,888 

Call loans . 

251,213,991 

336,998,234 

Total quick assets . 

a.370.315.W4 

2,220,794.570 

Other loans and discounts . 

3.704.939.959 

3 , 474 . 754 . 8 oi 

Acceptances and letters of credit 

183,882,208 

152,843,149 

Bank premises . 

56,142,631 

50,764,629 

Controlled companies. 

46,417,600 

40,633,866 

Other assets . 

7.766,539 

4.381,63.1 


$6,369,464,60 1 $ 5 , 944 .*72.650 


LIABILITIES 

1970 

1969 

Deposits . 

$5,864,008,862 

$5,495,813,649 

Acceptances and letters of credit 

183,882,208 

158,843,149 

Other liabilities . 

5,917,088 

27,006,758 

Total liabilities to the public 

6,053,808,158 

5.675.063,556 

Accumulated appropriations for 
losses . 

89*57*1659 

85 , 375,593 

Debentures . 

15,000,000 

15,000,000 

Capital paid up . 

33 . 750,000 

30,000,000 

Rest account ... 

* 75 , 875,000 

137,000,000 

Undivided profits . 

*,458,784 

i, 533 , 5 o* 


16,369,464,601 

$5,944,179,650 


THE BANKOFiflU 

novascohaB 

Incorporated in Cdnodo with limited liability 

Offices in, Coftada/U.SA/Afheni/Beiryt/Brussels/Munich/ 
Piraetfi/Rotterdam/Buehos Alrei/Mexfco City/Tokyo/ 
Antlgua/Bahamai/BorbOdot/Domlnlcon Repubflt/Guyona/ 
Br. Honduras/Puerto Rlco/St. Luclo/Trlnldad/ 
Br. & U.S. yifgln Islands arid 7 branches in the United Kingdom. 

Subsidiary and Affiliated companies: 
United international Bank Ltd,London, England, 
The Bank of Nova Scotia Jdmolca Ltd. 

, * ; /• \ . gtrbttfo Nqttonpf Bank Ltd. 

* Thp Westindia Company of Merchant 
Banker's Ltd, Kingston, Jamaica. 
Madura A Curlers Bank N.^, Nefherland Antilles. 
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NEW RECORDS 
BY LEEDS PERMANENT 

£106,000,000 

IN NEW HOME LOANS 

In presenting the Directors' Report and Accounts at the 
122nd Annual Meeting of the Society, held in Leeds on 
14th December, the President, Mr. William Twaddle, 
O.B.E., T.D., LL.M., said 

The year has been a most successful one and during it we 
not only passed the £500 million mark in total assets, but 
also set up new records in all departments. 

RECORO INVESTMENT RECEIPTS 

Gross receipts in shares and deposits reached an all-time 
peak of £180.52 millions. The net increase in share and deposit 
balances was £80.55 millions (as compared with £52.89 
millions in the previous year). 

The total number of new investment and savings accounts 
opened during the year was 147,149, or 44% more than in 
the previous year. 

31.000 NEW HOME LOANS 

The record sum of £106.34 millions has been lent in new 
mortgages, and nearly 31,000 families were thereby enabled 
to buy their own homes during the year. 

At the end of the year morjgage balances totalled £457.37 
millions in 186,323 separate mortgages, giving an average 
outstanding loan of only £2,455. Losses on mortgage falling 
upon the Society during the year were the minute sum of £766. 

LIQUIDITY AND RESERVES 

Liquid assets in the form of cash and investments amounted 
at 30th September last to £93.14 millions (16.76% of total 
assets), of which £88.94 millions were held in cash or 
available within six months. 

Total reserves, including an amount set aside for future 
taxation, now stand at £24.56 millions, representing the righ 
ratio of 4.42% of total assets. 

ASSETS INCREASE BY 18.2% 

Total assets reached £555.64 millions, an increase in the 
year of £85.6 millions, or 18.21%, and have doubled in less 
than 4} years. The Society reached £500 millions during May 
last, so that since then growth has been running at the rate 
of over £2 millions a week, or at an annual rate of about 24%. 

BRANCH AND AGENCY DEVELOPMENT 
During the year we have opened a further eleven new branch 
offices—at Southend, Golders Green, Streatham, West Ealing, 
King's Heath (Birmingham), Hanley, Worksop, Darlington, 
Sunderland, Falkirk and Motherwell. The spread of these 
new branches, in the South, the Midlands, North of England 
and Scotland, reflects the truly nationwide extent of the 
Society's overall coverage of branches, now totalling 92. 
We now have over 1,200 special agents, and their contribution 
to the Society's progress is substantial. We are most grateful 
to them for all they do for us. 

INTEREST RATES 

It seems that the present level of rates—5% on shares and 
8}% on mortgages—is a proper one to maintain. Certainly 
there seems little prospect of an early change downwards. 

With the mortgage demand still unsatisfied, it would be 
premature for building societies even to think of a reduction 
in Hates, because the only effect of such a step would be to 
, put mortgages on stringent ration again. Whilst it has been 
much easier in recent months to get a mortgage, the fact 
remains that the whole demand is still not being met, and 
societies—especially the larger ones—^are still having to 
maintain a quota system in alHocating the funds available. 

MANAGEMENT AND STAFF 

Each succeeding year seems to intensify the demands which 
are made upon the staff at Head Office and the Branches 
and the fact that they so readily respond to the extra efforts 
required Is a very real expression of their loyalty to the 
Society. Oh behalf of the Board I should like to record our 
gratitude to thgjtaff at all levels for the excellent way 
^whfqH^eyf|^j|j^arried out their duties during the year. 

LEED&P^IMANENT BUILDING SOCIETY 

\ ^y^yoine of the Big Five " 

Th» HMdrow. U*ds. LSI INS. 



Bank of Montreal 

The First Canadian Bank 

153 rd Condensed Statement 
of Assets and Liabilities 


October 31st. 1970 


Assets 

Cash and due from banks 

Cheques and other items in transit, 
net 

Total Cash Resources 

1970 

SI,734.692.165 

54.504.463 

1.789.196,628 

1969 

$1,698,588,791 

34.838.786 

1.733.427.577 

Securities issued or guaranteed by 
Canada, or by provinces, at amor¬ 
tized value 

Other securities, not exceeding 
market value 

1.365.405.253 

207.790.460 

1,111.597.469 

210.022.552 

Total Securities 

1.573.195.713 

1.321.620.021 

Call loans 

Commercial and other loans 

211.771.782 

4.768,810.757 

272.047.139 

4.495,766.323 

Total Loans 

4.980.582.539 

4.767.813.462 

Bank premises 

Customers' liability under accept¬ 
ances, guarantees and letters of 
credit, as per contra 

Other Assets 

88.738.808 

274.572.583 

23.764.377 

83.557.545 

220.020.423 

26.425.160 


$8,730,050,648 

$8,152,864,188 


Liabilities 


Deposits 

Acceptances, guarantees and letters 
of credit 

Other liabilities 

Accumulated appropriations for 

losses 

$8,022,958,335 

274.572.583 

31.877.764 

97,669.833 

$7,506,315,916 

220,020.423 

30.051.691 

_104,900,849 

Capital stock — authorized 
50,000.000 shares of $2 each 
Capital paid up 

Rest account 

Undivided profits 

68.343.750 

234.500,000 

128.383 

68,155.488 

223.058.692 

361,129 

Shareholders' Equity 

302,972.133 

291.575:309 



$8,730,050,648 

8.152.864.188 


GREAT BRITAIN 

London Main Office: 47 Threadneedlo St., E.C.2. A. S. C. BLACK. 

Vice-President tor the United Kingdom end Meneger 
West End Office: 9 Waterloo Place. S.W.1. W. D. James, Manager 
Financial Agents of the Government of Cenada in London. 

More than 1060 officea in Canada, the United Kingdom. Continental 
Europe, United States. Mexico, Argentina, Japan and Hong Kong. Wholly- 
owned subsidiaries: Bank of Montreal (California), San Francisco. 
California; Bank of Montreal (Bahamas & Caribbean) Limited, Nassau; 
Bank of Montreal Jamaica Ltd., Kingston; Hochelaga Holdings N.V., 
Amsterdam, the Netherlands. Affiliates: Australian International Finance 
Corporation Ltd., Melbourne, Australia; Montfield Trust Company 
Limited. Hamilton. Bermuda. Participations: Joh. Berenberg, Gosiler m 
Co.. Hamburg, Germany; Banque Transatlpntlque, rails. Franca. 
Banking correspondents throughout the world. 
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EASTERN ASIA 

NAVIGATION COMPANY LIMITED 

Continued Expansion and 
Record Profits 


Mr Y. K. PAO—•Chairman — states : Your Company largely by 
the effective use of funds derived from its “ Rights ” Issue in 
January 1970 has, I am pleased to say, been successful in moving 
into an entirely new sphere of achievement. 

Despite the World’s acute shortage of available building berths 
brought about by an ever increasing, demand for tonnage, and 
notwithstanding the fierce international competition that has 
resulted therefrom, your Company has since my last Statement 
succeeded in placing orders for not less than ten new vessels which 
range in size from 19,000 DWT to 255,000 DWT, having a total 
deadweight tonnage of over 1.2 million tons, and for which 
satisfactory charters have been or are being arranged. The total 
deadweight tonnage of the fleet, comprising vessels both on order 
and in operation, has increased to over 2.3 million tons. The 
tremendous effect that this will ultimately have on your Company’s 
income in terms of increased hire receipts is obvious and needs no 
further elaboration from me. It is equally gratifying to note that 
the existing fleet's average age has been further reduced to 3.41 
years. 

Your Company’s participation in an independent ship investment 
group continues to promise good results and the excellent dividend 
received in respect of the year ended 31st March 1969 has as 


mentioned in my last Statement, been reflected in the accounts for 
the year under review as are also the returns from the Company's 
subsidiaries. The record net profit of HK$ 17,654,323 as against 
HK$4.5 million for the previous year testifies clearly as to your 
Company’s growing success and in view thereof your Board feels 
justified in recommending a dividend of 15 cents per share which, 
if approved, will absorb HK$7,595 ,ioo. 

Clearly the expansion as aforementioned will upon delivery and 
operation of the various new building substantially increase the 
Company’s income in terms of hire receipts and future prospects 
appear excellent. The continued increase in the level of 
international trade will serve to ensure the maintenance and indeed 
expansion of the World’s demand for tonnage for solid and liquid 
cargoes which in turn must create a promising and healthy freight 
market. I am confident therefore that in the foreseeable future the 
success currently being enjoyed by the Company will be further 
improved. 

Finally I would like to extend my gratitude to the Hongkong 
and Shanghai Banking Corporation for their invaluable assistance 
and support and to your Company’s Management and Staff alike, 
both ashore and afloat, for their hard work throughout the year 
and made possible the satisfactory results that have been achieved. 


LEWIS & PEAT LIMITED 


Interim Statement for the 6 months ended 30th September , igyo 


6 months 6 months 
ended ended 

30.9*70 30-9-69 

£ £ 


> months Year 

ended ended 

30.969 31 -3-70 

£ £ 


Group profit before taxation 690,000 590,000 1,920,508 

Group profit after taxation 
attributable to Lewis & Peat 

Ltd.340,000 305,000 901,131 

Interim dividend year to 31st March, 1971 (£183,475) 

Year to 31st March, 1970 Interim 15% and Final 25% 
(totalling £483,907) 

0 

Despite increasing costs results lor the first 6 months 
are in line with those of the previous year. Since 30th Septem¬ 
ber business has shown an upward trend. In view of political 
and economic uncertainties it is difficult for the Board to 
make any forecast, but present indications are that the results 
for the fvdl year should be at least equal to those of the 
previous year. 


United City Merchants Ltd. 

International Trading and Manufacturing Group 

Record results 


For year ended June 30,1970 

Sales: £73 million up 98% 

Profits: £907,000 up 68% 

Earnings per share: 9.9d up 19*6% 

Scrip issue: i-for-9 

Eric Sosnotv, chairman , stated 
at the Annual General Meeting: 

Expansion — Expansion by internal growth and new 

acquisitions continues. Greatest expansion 
took place in the UK where 75 % of group 
profit was earned. 

Cash resources — Policy of conserving cash by making periodic 
capitalisation issues instead of paying cash 
dividends will help to finance future growth. 
Prospects — Business continues to be active both in the 
UK and overseas and it is expected that 
the upward trend of profits will be maintained. 
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Edward duCann 

reports on the year for 

Barclays Unicom 
unit trusts 



A T the ie)?o Annual General Meeting of 
. Barclays Unicorn Limited , The Rt. 
Hon. Edward du Cann, M.P ., said: 

“1Q70 has been a difficult year for the 
British economy and for investment. In 
happy contrast we at Barclays Unicorn have 
reason to be satisfied with our progress. 

During our financial year ending on 
30th September, 1970, that yardstick of 
investment performance, the Financial 
Times Industrial Ordinary Share Index, fell 
by more than 5%. Every one of Unicorn’s 
eight Unit Trusts achieved a better 
capital performance than the Index, 
thereby continuing the record established 
since the formation of each. All have distri¬ 
buted a growing income. This is a record of 
consistent investment skill which justifies 
the support of our 230,000 shareholders 
well over io° 0 of all of those investing in 
the Industry. 

Rising share of market 

It isn’t only in the area of investment 
performance that we have reason to be 
satisfied. During the period under review 
Unicorn’s share of all unit trust funds 
managed rose to over 6% and they now total 
some £fi$ million. We handsomely increased 
our share of total unit trust sales. We are 
also happy to say that our share of repurchases 
went down—further proof of the confidence 
placed in us by our shareholders. Much of 
these better than average results are due to 
the relationship which Unicorn is now build¬ 
ing up with the Barclays Group as a whole. 

New Trust 

In February we successfully launched 
Unicom Growth Accumulator Trust, our 
first major innovation under the aegis of 
Barclays Bank. Assets of this unit trust 
already exceed £3.3 million. In July we 
made available the Unicom Withdrawal 
Plan (the most flexible withdrawal plan in 
the sayings market) which permits investors 
to combine a high stable income with an 
equity investment. 


All our other investment facilities the 
Sa\ings Scheme, the Children's Gift Plan 
and the arrangements for income to be re¬ 
invested—have shown growth during the 
year. 

Sums Assured doubled 

Results from our Equity Linked Life 
Assurance Plan, as issued by the Barclays 
Griffin Life Assurance Company Limited, 
have also been good. The total sums assured 
doubled in the year and now amount to over 
£iq million. A loan scheme has been 
successfully introduced. Our field force, 
now being increasingly accommodated in 
Barclays Bank and Barclays Bank Trust 
Company premises in various parts of the 
country, and operating to a strictly enforced 
code of conduct, has been expanded to over 
too men and will develop further. 

The future 

1970 has, therefore, been a year of solid 
progress in the face of generally difficult 
conditions. 

What of 1971 ? Unicorn has always been 
the small investor's friend. It has been our 
policy since my colleagues and I founded 
the Company in 1957 and prompted the 
industry's revival and the launching of the 
equity linked policy, to encourage share 
ownership for all. It is unfortunate that the 
subsequent introduction of new forms of 
taxation, (such as the corporation tax and 
the capital gains tax), has brought in its train 
complications and real deterrents to saving 
(including an element of double taxation) 
which was presumably never intended. 

It is to be hoped that 
the new Chancellor 
will, as has been 
prophesied, adopt as a 
priority a policy of 
removing the obstacles 
to further growth of 
thid important part 
of the British savings 
industry.” 






Subscription 

prices 


Theta subscription prices are for 
one year’s subscription (52 issues). 

By surfaea mail 

throughout the world CIO ($24.00) 
♦Airspeeded—Europe £12 ($28 80) 
Airspeeded—the world 

excluding Europe £16 ($38 40) 

Reduced students' rates 

By surface mail 

throughout the world £7 ($16.80) 
Airspeeded—Europe £9 ($21 60) 
Airspeeded—the world 
• excluding Europe 1 £13 ($31 20) 

The Economist quarterly 
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By surface mail 

throughout the world £2 ($4 80) 

"Airspeeded— at the quality of air 
freight end airmail services varies in 
different situations, we will use the 
best available service compatible with 
speed and delivery for a particular 
territory. 

The Economist 
Subscription Department 
64 St James's Street London SW1 
Toiophono: 01 930 SI 68 


FINANCIAL 

NOTICES 


Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company 

Untorporated in Canada with Limited 

Preference Stock 
Dividend Notice 


At a Meeting o t the Board ol 
Directors held today a final dividend. 
of Two per cent on the Preference 
Stock was declared tn respect of the 
year 10TO payable on January 20, 

1911. to stockholders of record as at 
‘ on December 


Montreal. 
December 14, 


By order of the 
T F. TU 


1970 


Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company 


Unoorjorated In Canada with United 





iry Capital 


Tn reaped of the 
--1 a total of 

--- ..—1 per chare is the 

1 of dividends eomnlstne 

live Gents per ehuSfram 

) Investment* Untied 
jot share Iron 

_fle Air Lines United. 

j la Canadian Funds on 

iweoxn r ae 9 at the’ctoU > ePbuStom 
on December 29.1910. 

By order d the 

Hr !mi -1’ 



BARCLAYS UNICORN LTD., 252 ROMFORD ROAD, LONDON E 7 9 JB 
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Portsmouth Polytechnic 

Head of Department of Economics 

Application! art invited for this new post created by the split of the 
existing Department of Economics and Business Studies. The Department 
offers decree courses in economics. 

Applicants should have high academic qualifications and relevant 
experience. 

The present salary scale Is £3,305 to £3.765 per annum. 

Further particulars and application forms may be obtained from the 
Staff Ofltor, Portsmouth Polytechnic, Ravelin House, Alexandra Road. 
Portsmouth POl 2QQ. Closing date February 1. 1971 


YOUNG FINANCIAL 
EXECUTIVES OF 
OUTSTANDING 
ABILITY 


Currently earning 
£4,000-iZOOOp.a. 


Graeme Odgers and Company are 
Management Consultants specialising in 
Executive Recruitment and Organisation. 
We are extending our register of young 
executives of outstanding ability and am¬ 
bition in the field of finance. 

We would like to hear from men aged 
28 to 35 who feel that in developing their 
careers over the next few years they should 
not rule out the possibility of a move to a 
bigger job m another company. Wc are in¬ 
terested particularly in those who are happy 
in their present positions and are doing well, 
but who nevertheless wish to keep in touch 
with the market so that if an outstanding 
opportunity comes along, they will be in a 
position to learn more about it. 

As a first step please write to G. D. W. 
Odgers, MA (Cantab) MBA (Harvard), 
Managing Director, giving a brief summary 
of your experience, qualification, age and 
salary. Alternatively, write asking for more 
information about Graeme Odgers & Co. 
Any approach will he treated in the very 
strictest of confidence. 


Odgers 

MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 

Graeme Odgers and Co. Ltd., Adelaide House, London Bridge, 
Ijmdon EC4R gDS. Telephone: 01-626 0466 


University of 
London 

King's Collage 

DEPARTMENT OF 
WAR STUDIES 

Applications are lnvltsd for 

tenable .from October 1. 1071. 
The College wishes to sp point 
a Lecturer whose academic 
discipline is In Moral Theo¬ 
logy or Moral Philosophy, and 
who has, or has the capacity 
to develop, a special Interest 
in the ethical aspects of war 
conflict and violence. He will 
work in the Department of War 
Studies and teach students in 
War Studies and In Theology 
in a programme to be agreed 
with the Professor of Moral 
and Social Theology and the 
Professor of War Studies in 
consultation. The appointment 
will be made for five years in 
the first instance and may be 
renewed for a further period. 

Salary scale (under review): 
£1.356 x £125 to £2,230 then 
subject to review x £125 to 
£3.105 (starting salary accord¬ 
ing to qualifications and ex¬ 
perience). A London Allowance 
of £100 and F88U benefits will 
also be payable. 

Application forms and con¬ 
ditions of appointment are 
available from the Registrar, 
King's College London. Strand. 
London, WC2R 2LS, and 
should be returned to him by 
January 22. 1071 


University of Hull 

DEPARTMENT OP 
ECONOMICS AND COMMERCE 

Applications are Invited for 
three appointment!: 

Senior Lecturer or 
Lecturer in Statistics 
Candidates should have a good 
honours degree in economics 
and statistics in which statis¬ 
tics and mathematics form a 
main part OR a good honours 
degree In which statistics and 
mathematics form a main part 


The City University 

GRADUATE BUSINESS 
CENTRE 

SSRC Research Fellow 

Candidates should have a good 
Honours degree In economies 
and also possess mathematical 
ability. A special Interest in 
investment Issues would be an 
advantage. 

The successful candidate would 
help in developing and present¬ 
ing the matnematlcal frame¬ 
work for the project and Its 
computer solution; he would 
also help In assembling and 
analysing the material relating 
to the technical and economic 
returns from Investment from 
a number of Industries, par¬ 
ticularly the steel industry, and 
in examining and codifying the 
literature and references on the 
area of the research. 

The fellowship will provide 
an opportunity to undertake 
research leading to the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy. 

Salary scale: £1,500-£1,700. 

For further Information and 
application forms please write 
to the Deputy Academic 
Registrar, The City University, 
St John Street, London. EGl, 
quoting reference 08/MT/E. 
Completed application forms 
should be returned not later 
than January 18. 1971. 


University College 
of North Wales 

BANGOR 

Lectureship in 
Economics in the 
Department of Forestry 
and Wood Science 

Applications are invited lor 
the poat of Lecturer in 
Economics within the Depart¬ 
ment of Forestry and Wood 
Science. 

Applicants should have a 
good degree in Economies 
with postgraduate experience 
(preferably In Industry or In 
an Economic Planning Unit) 
In one or more of the following 
fields: Industrial viwunmiM 
Natural ResouraT Devefopment! 
Development Economics. 

The successful applicant will 
be enected to develop a 
research Interest in some 
aspect of the Utilisation of 
Purest Products or Econo¬ 
metrics. 

The appointment will be 
made under the Base 

Scheme of the Inter-University 
Council and will be for a 
period of five years. During the 
first three years the appointee 
will replaoe a member of staff 
seconded to Zambia but must be 
prepared to serve lor periods 
overseas If so required during 
the final years of his 
appointment. 

The salary will be according 
to qualifications and experience 
within the scale £1:236 x £128- 
£3.109 and in addition there 
arc PS8U benefits. The appoint¬ 
ment will date from March, 
1971, or from some other date 
to be mutually agreed with the 
person appointed. 

Applications (two copies), 

with the names of three 
referees, should be sent by 
January 317 1971, to the 

Beetetary and Rertitrar. from 
whom further particulars may 
be obtained. 
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The Gas Council's Purchasing Department requires an 
Economist to assist in the economic evaluation of all 
aspects of the Gas Council's purchasing requirements, 
including the negotiation of natural gas contracts. 

He will have a good honours degree, with a background 
in mathematics or econometrics, be aged 23-30, and 
preferably have some business experience. 

The post will be based at our High Holborn office. 
Salary is likely to be in the range £1,310—£1,850, 
depending on qualifications and experience 


Transport Planner 

up to £3,525 

Team leader ra q rtrad for a mail MOtte to (tie Public 
Transport Group r espo nsib le for 

(l) the preparafeton of Ike mil pant of the Transport Wan 
required under the Transport (London) Act This fcffloftves 
w orking directly on toe development of the plan with 
London Transport and with the BR/MOT wortdna party ; 
(«M) the auasaanerit of ran In v es t ment, ctoeure, fare 
ehanpee end hear system proposals, with preparation of 
reports to Oommttteea ; 

(HI) keeping under review the total BR/MOT/OLC 
research and development programme in toe rail field. 
Bjaperfenoe of railway planntog Is needed, together 
with experience in dra w i ng on data to substantiate logical 
analysts. 

Application forms, returnable by January 11, 10T1, from 
Joint Director, Department of Planning and T ran s por ta¬ 
tion (A/BO/TIT /B), County Ball, 8B1 

fSTVSS OWATER LONDON COUNCIL 
I Cl ■ ■ Wanning and 

Transportation Department 


Application forms can be obtained from The Appoint¬ 
ments and Establishments Officer, The Gas Council, 
59 Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W1A 2AZ, 
quoting reference EP/PUR/602W/EC. 




ECONOMIST/ 

STATISTICIAN 


ISLE OF MAN 

The Isle of Mton Go v er nm ent wishes too appoint an 
Economist or Staitfatician to provide an economic 
service to fas centred policy-making body. 
Reporting id Whe Government Treasurer, fie wnl 
hdp develop rttatokaMoail services, cany out project 
feasibility studies end keep abreast of infottntfwpii 
on Che EEC. Candidates should be university 
graduates, perhaps with some postgraduate ex¬ 
perience In regional pfenning or government ser¬ 
vice. The successful candidate vm be engaged on 
a two year contract at a salary VD be negotiated 
up id £2,M. The tacfel Stemdajid rate of famine 
tax fa 4s 3d in (the pound. Assistance wfafa 

MVSV4U1/ra 

The identity of candidates will not be revealed 
to cur client without prior permission. Applicants 
should forward brief details , quoting the reference 
number, to: 

PJi Mana g f rtiffi Consullaitts lid. 

to—_^__j IIUwLbn 

rVTOVnilVI 9VTrim lrlflPml| 

60s Knightsbridfa, tendon, SW1. 




AGRICULTURAL / 
ECONOMIST 


Tropical Agriculture 

THE COMMONWEALTH DEVELOPMENT COR- 
PORATION Ip concerned with the promotion, 
operation and management of a wide variety 
of commercial enterprises, including some 
major agricultural projects, in the developing 
areas of the world, and now wishes to extena 
its team of agricultural specialists by the 
appointment of an Agricultural Economist. 


This ( is a new appointment and will involve 
assistance with the economic evaluation and 
financial analysis of project* under appraisal or 
preparation, and of existing agricultural opera¬ 
tions. Although based at the Corporation's 
Head Office in London, the person appointed 
will be required to travel overseas extensively. 

Candidates preferably in the 35/45 age range 
must be appropriately qualified at degree level 
and should ideally have had some experience of 
project evaluation in developing countries. 

Commencing salary will be negotiable. The 
Corporation a terms of servics are generally 
attractive and include membership of a pon- 
tributory pension fund and group memberehtp 
of BUPA. 


Applicants should writs giving full parapnsl 
particulars and details of quelHtcstione and 
suptfiiiFCv to nvN of rorsonnoi, vwii|PHr 
waalth Davatopmant Corporation. 33 HM ttroot 
London, W1A SAN, quoting — r ia l numbar tttt. 
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TK ECBMMIC Mi MOM HIH HBimTE HMM 

Applications ora mvltad for tha following 

(I) HEAD OF SURVEY UNIT 






£1,187 to £1,631 

Tha Intelligence Section • activities include the provision of a 
Current Awareness service through the circulation of Summaries 
and Abstracts the preparation of briefs and statistical and 
general enquiry services 

The duties of the post compnae responsibility for the Section s 
Data Bank of subject information and statistics extraction and 
collation of information-statistical bibliographical Company 
eto —in response to enquiries end some abstracting as circum 
stances allow 

Candidates should have a sound educational background with 
an interest in statistics economics and/or engineering and good 
knowledge of sources of information ^specially on fuel and 
power subjects 

Writer giving full personal and oareer details and quoting 
8/221/70 by January 1,1871 to 


Cendidatea should hold a dagrae in mathematics with a major 
amphaais on statistics or a degrea in economics sociology or 
psychology with emphasis on statistics Candidates should have 
experience in aempting and survey methods Including the development 
of questionnaires attitude codling miftiodology and the processing 
of results 

Salary rn tha nange £2 826 to £4,4B0 according to qualifications and 
experience The Superannuation scheme to similar to FSSU 

(II) POSTGRADUATE FELLOWSHIP IN 
SURVEY AND STATISTICAL TECHNIQUES 

Tha succeasful candidate will study abroad for one or two years with a 
view to return to work in Ireland A high degree of academic achieve 
ment is required Applicants should give full particulars of (a) 
educational career to data (b) experience in particular research work 
expertise ce 

Application forma tor post (I) should be obtained and returned 
complete before December 31 1970 

Applications for post (II) should ba made before December 31 1970 
The Secretary, The Economic and Social Research Institute, 

4 Burlington Road, Dublin 4 


die 


University of Essex 
Department of Economics 

Applications are Invited tor a 
poet of LECTURER (t 1 SU¬ 
SS 108 scale under review) in 
any field of ECONOMICS 
Applications (quoting ref 
S8/3/E), including a curri¬ 
culum vitae (six copies) and 
the names of two referees 
must reach the Registrar 
University of Baser Wlvenhoe 
Park Colchester Esses, from 
whom further particulars are 
obtainable by January 11 1971 


r 


INFORMATION 

OFFICER 


Tht Company 


Tho Location 


Tho Position 


Tho Applicant 


The Salary 

Write to* 


British subsidiary of major international 
organisation with European Associates, manu¬ 
facturing Maxwell House Coffee, Bird* 
Custard end many othar convenience foods 
Banbury in rural No'th Oxfordshira within 
easy reach of London, Birmingham, Coventry, 
Oxford, Stratford-upon-Avon and Warwick. 
A new post in tha Marketing Department 
Information Officer reporting to Market 
Research Manager Initial tasks will ba to 
set up a retrieval system for research docu¬ 
ments and to establish a basic 
reference collection of commer¬ 
cial information He or she will 
also advise marketing personnel 
by providing information for 
current projects 

it Minimum of 2 years library or 
information service experience in 
commercial marketing, or eco¬ 
nomic environment and should hold a recog 

i.msed qualification in librarianship or tnfor 

* 1 ma>ion^cien<fe He or she should be in tht 
25 to SO ape tinge 

^Commencif4^i8 , 8 r y not I*” *hsn £ 1.800 

Divisional Parsonnal Manpgar, 


University of the 
West Indies 


Applicatio ns are invited for 

(a) LECTURESHIP or (b) 

ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP IN 
THE DEPARTMENT OF 
ECONOMICS Preference 

given to applicants with 
qualification* In Economic 
Theory Public Finance and 
Monetary Economies Salary 
scale (a) £1 B50-£3 965 P a 

(b) £1800-21 660 pa Child 

allowances, FSSU Family 
passages triennial study leave 
Detailed applications (six copies) 
naming three referees by 
January 14 1971 by persons 

living In the Americas and 
Caribbean ana to Raalatiar 
University of the Westlndiee. 
Kingston 7, Jamaica and by all 
others to Inter-University 
Council 90-91 Tottenham Court 
Road London W1P 0DT 
Further particulars obtainable 
similarly 


GENERAL FOODS LTD Banbury, Oton 


For further 
announcement s 
see pages 5, 97 to 102 


University of 
Edinburgh 

INSTI TUTE FOR ADVANCED 
STUDIES IN THE 
HUMANITIES 

Postdoctoral Research 
Fellowships 

Applications an invited for a 
number of postdoctoral research 
fellowships, tenable during the 
session 1971-1972 for periods of 
between one term and one year 
Tha subject of research may lie 
anywhere within the field of 
the humanities The fellow¬ 
ships are Intended both for 
soholars of established reputa¬ 
tion and for others who mar 
be at an earlier stage in their 
career Tho value of the awards 
will vary widely according Jo 
individual ctreumstanoes. but 
will normally include a mdn- 
tsnanoe grant and necessary 
Tho dosing date for 
applications is Friday, February 
12, 1971 

Application forms 
further partleulaps may be 00 * 
talned from ¥ M Oouison, 


ssar &sr r » 


Htimatutlefl, 12 Buooleuch Flam 
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APPOINTMENTS 


THE COMMISSION 
OF THE EUROPEAN 




is organizing 
for its departments 
in Brussels and Luxembourg 
a competitive examination 
to establish a reserve list of 

ASSISTANT 

TRANSLATORS 


The University of Sussex 
Lectureship m Economics 

Applications are Invited for the above post, tenable from October 1, 
1071 Candidates should have knowledge of one of the fields of 
development economics, International economics, the economics of social 
policy, or quantitative economics Applicants with qualifications in other 
areas of economics will mot, however, be excluded from consideration 


however, be excluded from consideration 


Salary within the scale funder revision) £1,355 x £125-£3,105 per annum 
plus P88U benefits 

Application forms and further particulars may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Office of Artk and Social Studies (Establishment). University 
of Sussex, Arts Building. Palmer, Brighton, BN1 9QN, and completed 
forms should reach him by January 8, 1971 


Imperial College 

DEPARTMENT OP MINING 
AND MINERAL TECHNOLOGY 

Lecturer in Statistics 
applied to Mineral 
Resource* 

A new post has been created in 
the Department In order to 
develop In general the applied 
mathematical approach to a 
wide range of mining problem!, 
tut in particular the statistical 
IKHW tlw sampling 01 
mineral deposits 

1 £Ui? x W £l2»5f35$ 
wSfa , y*t' U o* IlK^The^ntoS 

SHSMt'S'Bfc 

tfSBcsaaej 


TETOC 

OUj^ljBCHNICAL COLLEGE 

Applications are invited for 
appointment as: 

Lecturer Grade I 
in Commercial Subjects 

to teach Commerce and 
Offioe organisation with some 
Accounts to post-secondary 
students fioUowlnc 1 or 3 war 
courses fti Byuncts Studies. 
Candidates should be qualified 
teachers with teaching ex¬ 
perience 

Balanr_(tax-free) within 


tag to qualifications 
and family mrcumi 

, experience 

tenets 




siacsj 

mod 

rnrol 


Moirteny 

educe* 

abaAMA. 


stsuities, 

s JsH 


£& 

blt.^i 

■ ttm 

ad 

t 

gam 


inform* 


IMS* 

Ot 

MiRitt 1 


preferably with qualifications in law, economics, 
administration or technology. 

Net monthly salary between 23,647 Belgian 
francs (LA 8/1) and 31,165 Belgian francs (LA 7/3). 
Both qualifications and performance in the tests 
will be taken into consideration 

Main qualifications sought 

□ University degree or equivalent experience. 

□ Good experience in translation. 

□ Perfect command of English and very good 
knowledge of German and French. Knowledge 
of Italian and/or Dutch if possible. 

Age limit: 35 years 

Applications to ba received by 12th January 1971 

Further details including information on pay, 
allowances, social security, conditions of 
admission, etc. are published in the « Journal 
Officiel des Communautds EuropOennes » 

N° C/147 of 12th december 1970. This contains 
the requisite application form and may be 
obtained from HMSO. P.O. Box 569, London, 
S.E.i. on payment of 2 shillings. 


I 

1 ( nnomisi 


A BUSINESS CAREER FOR 
AN AMBITIOUS YOUNG MAN 


%n attractive opportunity to 
train for a rewarding business 
career is now offered by this 
newspaper to an ambitious 
young man (over 23). The 
successful candidate will not 
only have ambition, graduate 
status and preferably some 
sales experience, he will also 
have convinced us of his ability 
to succeed. 


Application forma may be requested 
from the •Sftwpiy' to Hts.Advertise- 
mant M a n ager, , thg (Economist 
Moy ve au p s r Ltd. Tef; C1-03O 616# 
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EDUCATION & COURSES 


THE SALZDUR6 SEMINAR IN AMERICAN STUDIES 

Schloss Leopoldskron. Salzburg, Austria 
Session 133—THE IMPACT OF THE NEW TECHNOLOGY 
(February 21 to March 13, 1971) 

Technology as a base for Cultural and DOUGLAS M. KNIGHT, Division Vice President for Educe- 
Economic Growth tional Development, RCA ; former President. Duke University 

(Faculty Chairman). 


The Changing Uses of Work and Leisure 

The Effect of Technology on Society and 
Values. 

The Role of Government in Technology 
Assessment 


A Rationale for Innovation in Technology 


WILLARD WIRTZ, U.S. Secretary of Labor, 1962-1969 

EMMANUEL MESTHENE, Director, Program on Technology 
and Society, Harvard University 

EMILIO QUINCY DADDARIO, former Congressman of Con¬ 
necticut and former Chairman of the U.S. House of 
Representatives' Sub-Committee on Science. Research and 
Development 

MONTE THRODAHL, Vice President—Technology, Monsanto 
Company 


Guest Lecturers : TAM DALYELL, Member of Parliament. United Kingdom 
H.B.G. CASIMIR. Director, Research Laboratories. 

Philips, Eindhoven, Holland 


Applications ere invited from people with a professional background and intarsst in the field. 

Cost of attendance, including accommodation in Schloas Leopoldskron and meals, is Austrian Schilling 
5.000 (US$200) for the three week period. 

For further information, candidates may write to : The Executive Secretary, Salzburg Seminar, Box 129, 
A-6010 Salzburg, Austria. 

Applications must be received by February 1, 1971. 


Read for a 
Degree at Home 

Postal tuition for London University 
External degrees and Diplomas 
OGE " O " and " A ” (all Boards) 
Teachers' and other professional 
exams, Business Studies and " Gate¬ 
way" courses for the Open University 
individually planned programmes : 
guidance by graduate tutors : moderate 
fees—Instalments. FREE Prospectus 
from W. M. M. Milligan. MBS. MA. 
Principal, Dapt. CA2, 

Wolsey Hall, 

Oxford, OZ2 APR. 


Home Study Tuition 


BSc (Econ) LL.B. 


and other external degrees of the 
University of London. Specially 
prepared courses for the Federation 
of Stock Exchanges, for Accountancy, 
company Secretaryship. Law, Costing, 
Banking, Insurance Marketing, OGE. 
Also many thoroughly useful (non¬ 
exam) courses In Business Subjects. 

Write today for details or advice, 
stating subjects in which Interested 
to : 


Metropolitan College 

(Dept. 092) t St. Albans, or 
call at 30 Quean Victoria Street, 
London, EC4. Tel. 01-248 0614. 
(Founded 1910.) 


University of Leeds 

Postgraduate Diploma in 
Health Services Administration 
Applications are invited from graduates 
of any discipline for the above 
Course Further details* Director. 
Nulflcld Centre lor Health Services 
Studies, University of Leeds. 

Clarendon Road, Leeds, L82 9PL 


BUSINESS 


BANKING APPOINTMENTS : Wide 
choice, all levels—we are the 
•pedallats. 

Tel : 01-240 2777 (details posted). 
Absolutely confidential. 


APPOINTMENT 

WANTED 


AMERICAN college teacher desires 
position In the UK or Europe Prefer 
teaching, but other Interesting 
non-sales work will be considered 
Age 26, BS Economics (with honours). 
MBA. near PhD in Business 
Administration Four years college 
teaching experience, also good 
Industrial work experience with two 
large international firms Fair 
knowledge of Spanish language 
Salary open to discussion. 

Available June or. preferably, 
September. 19*51 
Thomas Ashbaucher, 

9916 Plymouth Road. San Antonio, 
Texas. 78216 


I 


Medical 

Doctor 


with very good experience 
in medical climics, 
management arid human 
economics, living in Paris, 
seeks for a position in 
pharmaceutical industry, 
development, organisation 
or training. 

Good international 
introductions 
Five languages. 


Write to : 

SNPM B.P. No. 66 

(92) Neuilly No. 778. 


The cancer 
problem 
must be solved 


L 


In the Imperial Cancer Research 
Fund's up-to-date laboratories, trained 
minds are now using every weapon 
of modern science to fight all forms 
of cancer, including leukaemia. Now 
one of the world's great research 
centres, the I.C.R.F. relies entirely on 
public support. Your donation, deed 
of covenant or legacy will help us to 
extend urgent research programmes 
showing much promise. 

The cancer problem must be solved. 
Please help now. 

Donations may be sent to: 

Hon. Treasurer. I.C.R.F. (Dept. 202). 
P.O. Box 123, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
London, WC2A3PX 



H.M. THEQUEEN 
Preaidant: 

Tha Honourabla 
Angus Oflilvy 



Uacala'a Inn FiaMn Laboratories 
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MONOBOX 

ISA NEW CRANE TECHNOLOGY 
which 

cuts weight and wheel load 
by as much as 30"„ 
provides great economies 
in the cost of plant expansion 
or gives a big increase in 
capacity on existing gantries 



FOR 

TECHNOLOGICAL 
INNOVATION 
IN ELECTRIC 
CRANES 


Electric Overhead Travelling Cranes 

Lower initial cost: lower operational and maintenance costs. 

Servicing required only at 1000 working hour intervals. 

Highlyefficient units in every electrical and mechanical sense, conform¬ 
ing to all recognised specifications and guaranteed for two years. 

J. H. CARRUTHERS & CO. LTD. 

College Milton, East Kilbride, Glasgow 

Telephone* East Kilbride 20591 Telex 77782 


In any country in the world 
You can get banking help 



The Hokkaido Takushoku Bank will celebrate the 70th anniversary of its, 
establishment in 1970. Throughout these long years, the Hokkaido Takushoku 
Bank has built up a leputation ot integrity and service and developed an 
international network of efficient banking business. 

THE HOKKAIDO 
TAKUSHOKU BANK, LTD. 

HEAD OFFICE: 7. NISHI 3CHQME, ODORI. SAPPORO. JAPAN 

FOREIGN DEPARTMENT : 6. Tori 1 chome, Nihdnbashi, Chuo kj, Tokyo. Japan 

New Yerli RepreMNtettv* OHIte 1 

80 Well street. New York, N. Y. 10005, Tel * 212 248-2880 Telex: 222230 


' 



NEW YORK’S 

n HOTEL 
|ARLYLI 

/// w/atwnb 
/of/ franuenl 
am/ MSt(/ewffa/ 
oocufutncy. 

"■' reitaavanfo. 


MADISON AVENUE AT 76th SI. 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 10021 
CABLE: THECARLYLE - 
NEWYORK 
TELfiX : 620692 


* MiT' " 
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COCOA 

Recommendations of 

O August 1999 - lato 4th quortor 
1969 should boorish. 

A Oetohor 1999 - bo proporod for 
w shorp decline. 

© Doconber 1999 - lower prices'In 
first quarter 1970. 

A March 1970 - bo prepared for 
v good price recovery in third 
quarter Anticipate Lows to be 
reached mid year. 

e May 1970 -BUY. 

A August 1970 - Be prepared for 
w sharp price decline around mid- 
September. 

For over a quarter of a century, 
this is how our basic research has 
enabled us to anticipate well in ad¬ 
vance a major reversal in the price 
trend. It is indicative of the 
commodity work performed by 
us for many large corporations 
in ‘industrial and agricultural 
commodities. 

Your inquiry on your corporation 
letterhead is requested addressed 
to: 

J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

Subsidiory of Industrial Commodity Corp 
122 East 42nd St., Now York, N.Y. 10017 

Cehltt EC0K0MAM Teleehene. 112497-1142 


HEW 

HGHWELD 


\ia 


on Demand Deposits whan Compounded Quarterly 
(Highsr rates for fixsd deposits on request) ^ 




Chartered and Licensed by Law under 
Bahamas Government 

ABSOLUTE SAFETY IN TAX fftlg ^ 

POLITICALLY STABLE BAHAMAS 

Bfitisft-Amsrican. 

No report to any government, Bank Bldg. 

Private Ms(T Bag 70 

U.B. dollar accounts earn Interest Nassau, Bahamas 

Md in .aid In Mian. 4^ 

Conservative, axperienced, n M * ECiHU . t 

...ml maau.rn.at. p 

information 


ImmodiaBi jfopaymont mwrmnion 

Amount enclosed 

OMMaMiM n «« " 

•*«**•■ nasH--- 

MnSliiStf. city " . 

•fgg.p Brttwh^linfltoBank 

PUMNrvI LIMITED K 


Amount enclosed 


COMPLETE 

BANK 


Business in 
East Africa? 



SuperVC10 

Nine flights a week from 
London Airport-Heathrow 
to East Africa. 

Consult your Travel Agent or 

EAST AFRICAN] 

International Airline of Africa 

29 New Bond Street,W.l.Tel: 01.493.8973 



Details of 

New Issues & Placings 

All dates, terms etc. tabulated in one packet of 
handy Extel cards each month. 

British and Irish Stock Exchanges, complete. 

This is only one of the five sections which 
may interest you in 

Extol s “National Economic Service”. 


r 


Leaflet, specimen cards and prices from: 

Flnendal Services Sales Manager - 
Extel Statistical Services Ltd 
East Harding Street 
London EC4 Telephone 01-353 1080 


RcKWercd u a Nmnptpn, AoHulnd u O toona Clu. Mail, Fwt Offlc Dept, Ottawa, Compoaad by Electrical Preee Ltd (Wefe-Offaat Dlvlaion), WaXIiainatd-j 
London,_and jwinted in England by Haxelu Offieet Ltd, Slough. Cover a nd colour section lithographed by St Ojcmeatc Foah a Croce Ltd, Ixmdon. FUblw* 1 ® 0 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


Prices. 1970 

British funds 


Price. 

Price, 

Net red. 

Gross red. 

Eurobond! 


Last week's 

This week's 

Yield 





Dec. 

Dec. 

yield. 

yield, 



prices 

prices 

to 





9. 

> 6 , 

Dec. 16. 

Dec 16. 





maturity 





1970 

1970 

I970§ 

1970 





% 

High 

Low 





£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 













Calase National! des Auto 9% 

1976 

102*4-3*4 

103-4 

8 17 

99 ”n 

96 

Exchequer 6 * 4 % 

1971 

99'»i* 

99"i* 

3 19 10 

6 19 7 

Canada Safeway 8 *«% 

1975 

l00-*4 

100 -** 

8 56 

92 ,, u 

85*« 

British Electric 3% 

1968-73 

92*a 

92*ii 

5 5 0 

6 14 6 / 

Camalco 9'.% 

1985 

100-1 

101*4-2*4 

9 07 

99 

96*4 

Funding 4% 

1960-90 

97*. 

97** 

3 2 1 

4 18 1 

Courtaulds 9'*% 

1985 

101 'i- 2 'i 

10^4-3*4 

8-71 

85* t m 

77 

Saving? Bonds 3% 

1965-75 

84" » 

84*i» 

5 9 8 

7 0 2/ 

Denmark 9W 

1985 

lOO-*4 

lOl—*4 

8-91 

73*i 

65*a 

British Electric 3 r i% 

1976-79 

70S 

70*4 

6 9 9 

8 7 0/ 

Elfi 8 **% 

1975 

102*1-3*. 

103*4-4*. 

7-64 

99 

91*4 

Treasury 8 'i% 

1980-82 

92V 

92**14* 

5 14 7 

9 9 5/ 

EIB 8*4% 

1985 

— 

99*4-100*, 

8 59 

82 T i 

74 

Fundlng 6 'i% 

1985-87 

76 

76*4 

6 2 0 

9 9 9/ 

Ericsson 8 * 4 % 

1975 

102 —*4 

102*1-3*, 

7 96 

52*i 

44*< 

British Transport 3% 

1978-88 

47* 

47'.* 

6 18 10 

8 19 II / 

Ericsson 9 ' 4 % 

1985 

100*4-1*4 

102 —*4 

8 80 

74*i* 

66 *. 

Funding 6 % 

1993 

67*. 

68*14 

6 2 2 

9 12 1 

Hambros 9*.% 

1985 

l02-*4 

102*4-3*4 

8 95 

48 7 i 

40*. 

British Gas 3% 

1990-95 

41*4 

41*4 

6 119 

8 19 7 1 

Olivetti 9»i% 

1985 

101-2 

102*4-3 

9-00 

82*« 

70*. 

Treasury 6 * 4 % 

1995-98 

72*4 

72**14 

5 18 10 

9 13 9/ 

Pechlney 9% 

1985 

99 , i-l00’* 

IOO-*4 

8 80 

66 S 

58 

Treasury 5 'i% 

2008-12 

59 

59*i* 

5 16 0 

9 12 2/ 

Quebec-Hydro 9'*% 

1985 

100*4-1*4 

101*4-2*4 

8-80 

42*. 

35*a - 

War Loan 3'.% 

after 1952 

35**m 

36*4 

5 114 

9 14 or 

Richardson Merrell 8 * 4 % 

1985 

— 

IO0-*4 

8'56 

30 

25*4 

Consols 2*s% 


25'.* 

25*4* 

5 114 

9 13 3 f 

Siemens 9% 

1985 

100*4-1 

101-2 

8-68 


Prices, 1970 
High Low 


Ordinary 


Price, 
Dec. 16. 
1970 


Change 


265*1 

59 

67/3 


96/3 
191/3 
105 

78/- 

294 9 

82/9 

68 /- 

57/3 

240/- 

15/7*. 

54*. 

67*. 

345 

187 

539 

3560 

251 

426 

327 

74*. 

52/- 

27/6 

13-95 

39-3 

£I0*. 

95/- 

m> 

337 

1800 

67/6 

70'i 

91.400 
31/3 
37/9 
70/9 
19/7*. 

$; 

ffe 

18/7*. 
79/6 
160 
248/- 
116 /- 
61/3 

13.400 
47/6 
415 
3280 
4575 
64/6 
31/- 

570 
96.050 
66/3 
67/6 
54 3 
24/3 
37/3 
51/- 
112 2 
52/- 
38/3 
336 
52/9 
84/3 
150 
300 
33/9 
6100 


215 

48-7 

Sfc 

48<« 

67/6 

£«/- 

98*4 

53/1 

58/3 

2100 

221 

x 

x 

a 

45*. 

179 

155-3 

442 

2550 

233 

246 

186 

56 

33/6 

15/9 

II 

4 

a 

50/- 

24/6 

5470 

220 

1492 

51/3 

52 

67,800 
22/3 
18/9 
47/6 

8 /' 


Banks ft ofcher financial 


Algemene Bk. 
Amsterdam-Rot. 
Aust. 6 N.Z. Bk. 
B. da Soc Gen. 

B. of America 
B. of Ireland 
B. of Montreal 
B. Nac. de Mexico 
B. of N.S. Wales 
B. of Scotland 
B. Bruxelles 
B. de Paris P.B. 


Barclays DCO 
BOLSA 

Can. Imp. Com. 
Charterhouse Grp. 
Chase Manhattan 
Chemical Bk. N.Y. 
Commerzbank 
Credit Comdal. 
Credit Fonder 
Credit Suisse 
Creditanstalt 
Deutsche Bank 
Dresdner Bank 
First Nat. City 
Hambros 
Hill, Samuel 
IOS Ltd. 

IOS Mgnt. 

HongkY A Sh. -u 
Keyser Ullmann 
Klelnwort Ben. 
Kradletbank 
Kundankradlt 
Lambert L’lnd. 
Lloyds 


FI.24I 3 
FI.53-4 
SO/9 

Fr.B.29IO 

160*4 

”4 

P.IOI'i 

58/6 

68/- 

Fr.B.2280 
Fr.241-2 
64/6 
55 /-* 

40/9 

2(4/- 

10/9 

$49'. 

S 6 I 

D.204'. 

Fr.158-8 

Fr.522 

Fr.S.2870 

D.2I5’, 

| 66 *« 

44/- 
18/1'• 
$ 1-2 
$4-62 
£IO*i 
68 /- 
34/- 

Fr.B.S630 
D.254 
Fr.B.I620 
63/3 


Manuf's Hanover T'st.BfiPi 


ft 

sl/3 

132*1 
175/6 
60/- 
28/- 
12.525 
31/6 
290 
2475 
3050 
41/6 
19/9 

350 

59.400 

50/3 

46/- 

34/6 

15/- 

23/9 

34/- 

678 

35/9 

s 

i 

203 

4?00 ' 


Mediobanca 
Mercantile Crad. 
Mercury Secs. 
Midland 
Minster Asset. 
Montagu Trust 
Morgan J.P. 

Nat. ft Grlndlays 
Nat. Austra. 

Nat. Com. Grp 
Nat. West. 

Norsk. Credltbk. 
Royal Canada 
Schroders 
Slater Walker Sec, 
Sodete General 
Sunward ft Chart. 
Suez 

Swlas Bank r 
Union Bank 
Union Discount 
Utd. Dorn. Tat. 


Allianz VenICh. 
Ass. Generali 
Comm. Union 
Eagle Ytar 
Eqult. ft Law Ufa 
Gen. Accident 
Gdn. Royal Exch. 
Legal ft General 
Nat, Nedrlandn. 
Pearl 


Prudential 

Royal 

Sun Alliance 
Taliho Mar. ft F. 
Toklo Marine 
Vehicle ft Gen. 
Zurich 1 Ins* ' 


L. 74620 
28/9* 

24/6 

58/3 

12/4't 

25/6 

S63H 

52/6 

SA2 65 

I 8 /P 1 

63/3 

w 

87/6 

34/9 

Fr.B.I3500 

41/- 

Fr.3|2 

Fr.S.2835 

Fr.S.3615 

62/6 

28/6 

D.35I 

L. 61600 

62/9 

55/9 

48/8 

22/9 

35/9 

47/6 

FI.7J-8 

45/- 

37/- 

29/9 

52/6 

61/- 

Y.I50 

Y.29I 

II/- 

Fr.S.4250 


+3 
+ !’• 
-3d 
+5 
+»• 


|- 6 d 

-f/- 

-50 

M3 

H/9 

+ 2 /- 

+3d 

+3/- 

-l*id 

+H 

-2*a 
+3 8 
-16 

-I 

-4 8 

- 2 *. 

2 *i 
+ 1/- 
+4*id 
fO-l 
+0-37 
Vu 
I 2/6 
6 d 
+40 
+ 1 

fk 

1120 

+3d 

+ 1/- 

+ 1/6 


Yield 

Dec 

16 


*| 0 02 
|6d 

4 I/- 

I I/4 1 . 
+ 2 /- 

±8 

+ 1/6 

-6d 

-8 

+ 1320 
1-2/6 
4 1/3 
+2/6 
+6d 

+ 1/3 

+2/9 

+4-4 

+ </- 

+ 1/3 

tr 

+9d 

+150 


7-0 
6 0 

3 9 

4 5 

3- 0 

4- 1 
4-0 

3 2 

5 7 
0-5 
4-0 
4-7 
4-8 
4-8 

2 7 
7-2 

3 7 

4-1 

2 6 

3 7 

2- 7 

4 0 

3- 2 

4- 2 

3- 3 
3 2 

4- 1 


3 3 

4 5 
3<5 

2 9 

3 9 

4 5 
4-0 

1- 3 

4- 2 

2 4 

5 2 

5- 7 

2- 5 

5-5 

4-2 

5 0 
4-6 

6 3 

2- 9 
19 
4 3 

4- 4 

5- 6 

3 5 
2-8 
2 8 

4 8 

3 9 

2*6 

0-8 

4-8 

4-0 

2-8 

4-4 

4-2 

3- 7 
2 7 

4- 2 

4 0 

3- 4 
4 3 

4- 9 
3*7 
1-9 

ft. 



19/3 

19/6 

147 

18/10*1 

& 

440 

31/6 

229-3 

15/4*1 

204 

18 

62/6 

19/6 

36/9 

20/4*i 

ll/4*i 


49/3 

26/9 

271 

1906 

31/6 

27/6 

41/6 

30.100 

30/- 

I l/4'i 

14/6 

I4/I0*i 

26/IO*s 

39/6 

37/3 


29/- 

75 

33^3 

91/9 

36/3 


I4/I0*i 

Breweries, etc 
Allied Breweries 

18/9 

f 6 d 

4-4 

15/1*. 

Bass, Charrington 

I9/4*,* 

f 6 d 

4-5 

100 

BolsN.V. 

FI. 130*. 

1 2 *i 

2-8 

12/3 

Courage, B. A S. 

18/3 

— I'id 

4-1 

I9/I0*i 

Distillers 

25/6 

1 1/3 

4-8 

38'« 

Distill. Seagrams 
Dortmund Union 

$49*4 

*4 

2 4 

353 

D.373 

1 


X 

Gulnnass 

29/3* 

1/6 

4-5 

Helneken 

FI.2I0 

\-7 1 

1 7 

11/3 

IDV 

U/3 

— 9d 

5-3 

166 

Kirin Breweries 

Y.I79 


4-2 

I4'i 

Nat. Distillers 

$I6'i 

1 *• 

5 6 

46/- 

Scottish ft Newc. 

62/- 

1 - 2 /- 

3 9 

13/9 

Sth. African Br. 

l4/7'i 

l-9d 

4-4 

28/- 

!4/9 

Truman, Hanbry. 

35/6* 

- 6 d 

4 3 

Witney, Mann 

IB/ 6 * 

-4*,d 

5-3 

8/7', 

Whitbread 'A' 

. I 0 /I 0 ’, 

f 3d 

5-1 


35/9 

21 / 10*1 

229-1 

1570 

15/9 

18/6 

24/6 

20,800 

19/6 

7/4*i 

7/l*i 

8/4*. 

21/3 

24/6 

29/- 

4/1*. 

25/9 


2? 

31/- 

23/- 

63/6 

21/9 


109-2 

1229 

X 

215 

178*1 

2425 

73*. 

I 2 fi*i 

» 

260*. 

178.000 

58/- 

36/- 

37*. 

1129 

500 

36 T * 

263 

2900 

159 

420 


3<P. 

17-60 

180 

695 

150-1 

£10 


70-1 
958 

& 

128 7 

114 2 

2170 

59*. 

92*. 

33/6 

7*. 

154*4 

126.750 

42/1*. 

Si; 

841 

227*. 

27 

214-1 
2550 
131 
263 


19*4 

It 20 

tii -8 

5IS 

119-3 

£13 


Building ft building materials 


Assoc. Portland 
BPB Industries 
Clments Lafarge 
Clmenterles Brlq. 
R. Costain 
Eng. China Clays 
Int. Paint Co. 
Italcementl 
J. Lalng ‘A 1 
London Brick 
Marley 
Redlahd 
Rugby Portland 
Tarmac Derby 
Taylor Woodrow 
Venesta 
G. Wlmpey 


45/10*1 
2 I/I 0 »»* 
Fr.232 I 
Fr.B.I740 
28/9 
22/6 
28/9 
L.20.800 
25/3 
10/6 
8/6 
11/3 
23/3* 
27/6 

29/3 


r 2/4*i 
-9d 
-1*9 
5 

+ 6 d 
+1/4*1 
1/6 
350 
-3d 
M/- 

i I'id 
I 9d 
|9d 

i‘9d 

-3d 

3d 


Catering, hotels, etc 


ATV'A' 

Butlln's 

CBS 

Granada 'A' 

Grand Metrop. 
Lyons *A' 

Trust Houses-Forte 

Chemicals 

AKZO 

ANIC 

Albright ft W. 
Amer. Cyanamld 
Badlsche Anllln 
Bayer 

CIBA-GEIGY 

Dow 

Dupont 


% 

827*4 

45/6 

27/I0 1 . 

79/3 

28/- 


+3d 

H*id 

-I*. 

1 - 2 /- 

t-l’id 
i 1/6 
- Pad 


General Aniline 


Hoffmn Genuss 
ICI 

Laporte Inds. 


FI ,74*a 

L.960 

4 / 3*4 

$32*. 

D.130-4 

D.127 

Fr.S.2,245 

$71*. 

$428*. 

X 

D. I 68 *i 


+4-1 
-7 
+ 5*4d 
-'a 

- 2 6 
l*i 

175 

{?: 

T 

22 *. 


Montecatlnl-Edis 
Norik Hydro. 
Pfizer 

Rhone Poulenc 
Solvay ‘A’ 

St. Gobaln 
Takeda Chemical 

Coal ft steel 
Arbed 
Bethlehem 
Broken Hill Pty. 
Dentin Ingwy. 
FlnsWer 
Fried. Krupp 


Fr.S.I62250 - 750 
+ 2 / 10 *. 

+- 

6 

1 - 2 *. 

- I 
2 7 
-30 
-0 7 


47/7*. 

132*. 

L. 841 

Kr.472*. 

S34*i 

Fr. 2 l 8 *i 

Fr.B.2665 

Fr.149-8 

Y.266 


3-7 

5 5 
4 2 

6 3 

3- 5 
2 I 
10-0 
2 3 

2 4 

6 0 

4- 4 

2-7 
6 3 

3 5 
7-6 
1-6 


5 5 
10-2 
5 1 
4-4 

2 I 

3 I 
3-2 


5 4 

5- 2 

ft 

8-5 

6- 3 
10 

3 7 
3-9 

4 8 

3- 7 

5 9 
0 5 
5-8 

5- t 

6- 5 
41 

4- 0 
5 4 
4 2 
3 2 


Fr.8.4200 

820*. 

$A. 12-70 
Fr.M 6»6 
L. 515 
D.II9-3 
£14 


25 

- 0-10 
4-2-6 
-IS'. 
2 l 8 
1 


07 

8-8 

5-4 
8 7 
<•4* 
5 7 


Prices, 1970 
High Low 


Ordinary 


Price, 
Dec. 16. 
1970 


Change 


Ju 

140/- 


23/- 

138 


Hoesch 

D64*. 

+3 

Hoogoven 

FI .70*1 


Mannesmann 

D.I46 

+5*. 

Rhelnstahl 

D.84-6 

-0 4 

Thyisen Huette 

D.79 

+3*. 

Ugine Kuhlman 

Fr.187 

-2 

Union Steel S.A. 
U.S. Steel 

& 


Uslnor 

fr. 112-8 

1 

Electrical ft radio 

A.E.G. 

D.167 

+2 

ASEA 

Kr.173 

2 

Am. Tel. ft Tel. 

$49*4 

■i 2 'a 

B.t.C.C. 

24/- 

+3d 

Brown Boverl 'A' 

Fr.S.IJ60 

-10 

C.G.E. 

Fr.417 

-5 3 

Chloride Electric 
Comut 

X 

- *b 

Decca 

51/6 

+ 1 /- 

E.M.I. 

34/4*. 

110 * .d 

Electrolux 'B' 

Kr.113 

— 1 

L.M, Erlccson 'B' 

Kr.226 

-7 

Gen. Electric 

$90*4 

+3*a 

GEC 

21/6 

+ 3d 

Gen. Tel. ft Elec. 

$30 

+ !'• 

Hitachi 

Y.99 

+ 1 

Hoover 'A* 

52/- 

+ 1 /- 

I.B.M. 

$313 

3*4 

Int. Computers 

38/3 

+ ■/- 

Int. Tel. ft Tel. 

$49*. 

+»4 

Machines Bull 

Fr.84-3 

- 1-2 

Matsushita 

Y.325 

-4 

Philips Lmp. Wks. 
Plesaey 

146/3 

28/7*. 

f 2/6 

+7W 

RCA 

$26*4 

-*• 

RedllVuilon 

IS/l'i 

4*i d 

ReyroHe Parsons 

34/- 

-9d 

Siemens 

D.I9I-7 

+3-2 

Sony 

Y.2I2I 

-24 

Sperry Rand 
Thomson+ioust. 

$23*. 

Fr.125 

•b 

3 

Thorn Electrical 

54/3 

i 2/3 

Western Union 

$38*. 

--*• 

Westinhse. EL 

$65*. 

2 'a 


Ac row ‘A’ 

Atlas Copco 
B.S.A. 

Babck. ft Wilcox 
John Brown 
Cohen 600 
Davy Ashmore 
Delta Metal 
Demag 
B. Elliott 
Firth Cleveland 
Guest, K. ft N.- 
Gueehioffhgs, H. 
Head Wrlghtson 
Alfred Herbert 

l. M.I. 

Inter. Combstn. 
Inter Comp. Air 
Kullager 'V 

m. a!n. 

Mather ft Platt 
Metal Box 


28/9 

Kr.lS2 

•3/9 

44/6 

30/6 

14/7', 

10 /- 

13/- 

DI42-2 

6/4*. 


Yield 

Dec. 

16 



7-7 

5- 7 
75 
7-1 

7 6 
4 7 

6- 4 

8 0 
60 


4 8 

5 8 
5 3 

5 5 
3 7 
3 3 
68 

36 

51 

6 2 

2 4 

2- 9 

3 4 
5-1 
6 I 

4 3 
1-5 

5 9 
23 

31 
3 0 
3 5 

3- 8 

6 3 
8 8 

4- 2 
0-7 

2 I 

3 2 
2 0 
3 6 
2 7 


Thos. W. Ward 




I with help from Messrs. Merrllf lynch, Pierce Fenner ft Smith; Yamilchl 
f fit rights. t 5* ■«- 76) *wck. <f) Mk yM 

r tax at 8s. 6d. In C 


Securltlei Co.; and The firm 
Id. (h) Aft - 


Corporation, Yield in bracken Ufa 
(I) To litem date. fn] 
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Many robots act like they're smart. 

But actually everything they do is 
programmed into them in advance by 
their human masters. 

Not so with Hitachi's smart new 
HI VIP Mk 1, a robot with a mind of its 
own. One of the two TV cameras that 
serve as its eyes can scan a three-part 
two-dimensional projection of a solid 
object and feed what it sees into its 
brain, a HIT AC 7250 digital computer. 
Here our intelligent robot conceptualizes 
the object in its full three-dimensional 
form and analyzes its structure. 

Another TV camera acts as his second eye 
It scans a number of objects and 
identifies the ones which it has 
previously created an image for. 

Now comes the action. The robot 
decides how best to assemble the pieces 
into the required form. 

And proceeds to do so with its claw-like 
mechanical hand. 

Although HIVIP Mk 1 is only a 
prototype, it is easy to see how more 
sophisticated models will be trained to 
work in assembly lines, quality control, 
luggage handling, and other tasks 
requiring precise judgement and handling. 

Only the future will reveal what 
miracles research and development can 
accomplish. We at Hitachi are dedicated 
to the pursuit of new knowledge through 
research - not only in computer- 
controlled robots but in other areas as 
well - so that we may contribute our 
share toward the building of a better 
world for all. 


0 HITACHI 
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OUTLOOK 


Happy Christmas ! 

Nothing exceeds like excess— 
and Britain’s inflationary 
Christmas of 1970 has more 
bills floating down on it than 
snowflakes. The rest of the 
world doesn’t stop, either. So a 
hearty greeting to all—and 
now read on for the Christmas 
news : 

" nn< * Ty r p y 7 

Ted shapes up 

The common market decision 
will make 1971 a momentous 
year for British politics, and it 
could be a highly disturbing 
one, too. A lot will depend on 
the personalities of Mr Heath 
and Mr Wilson, and the first 
indication of the way the Prime 
Minister intends to play it 
could come in the clash over 
South African arms, page 11. 



Eu or non-Eu ? 

And if you’ve a moment's 
peace, test your wits with Mr 
Heath on the road into—or 
out of—Europe, pages 44 and 
45. 

-r. e* nrVi r* y.- 


Who needs Wing? 

The Government now has to 
decide whether the need for 
a third London aizport is 
sufficiently real and pressing 
enough to pay the price in cash 
and kind—-and unpopularity— 
of building one at rural Wing, 
P®ge 65 . 

^finnmcirjxm; iTiflWftfl 


Outlook ’71 

The future looms up through 
the glass pretty murkily. As 
America moves out of bottom 
gear, but inflation roars on, 
how much is there to cheer 
about ? , page 47. Britain will 
not be swept along very fast, 
page 49. Forecasts for 1971 for 
all the major industrial 
countries, world trad'e and 
commodities, pages 56 to 63. 
Which bourses to go into, 
which to get out of, page 78. 
And if you've the nerve for it, 


page 80. 




No way out 

There is nothing in Edward 
Gierek’s past, or his known 
ideas, that makes it likely that 
he can solve Poland's prob¬ 
lems, page 9. The fact is that 
Poland’s leaders are nailed to 
a non-policy—and so are 
Russia’s, page 20. The ins and 
outs, page 22. The possible 
effects in Czechoslovakia, in 
Hungary, and for Willy 
Brandt’s Ostpolitik , page 23. 

For book tokens 

A Christmas collection of 
children’s books the back-seat* 
reading parent could ask book¬ 
sellers to show his children— 
plus a reminder of a few he 
might like to buy, too, pages 

37t<M 2 . _ 
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Europe 
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Unit trusts; Look back in sorrow 
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Arms for South Africa 

Sir —You assert (November 21st) that 
South Africa would save us perhaps £50 
million a year by undertaking to counter 
Soviet naval deployments in the Indian 
Ocean. But you ignore that these units 
spend much of their time some 2,000 to 
3,000 miles north of Durban (add 800 
nautical miles to Simonstown), although 
you admit that South Africa is mainly 
concerned for the Atlantic. 

You imply an overall build-up of Soviet 
surface strength, and call their naval build¬ 
ing programmes in support. But inspection 
shows that the period 1958-69 was remark¬ 
able for the relatively low level of Soviet 
warship deliveries. Numerical comparisons 
are dangerous, but it is nevertheless a fact 
that during the past 12 years the west 
built two or three times as many major 
surface combatants (over 1,000 tons) as did 
the Soviet Union ; allow for relative size 
and combat capability at each level of 
comparison, and the disparity is more like 
four or five times ; we even built more 
attack carriers than the Russians built 
missile-cruisers. 

Your error stems from the highly selec¬ 
tive presentation of data in your earlier 
chart of Soviet naval strength and deploy¬ 
ments (October 24th), which must have 
brought joy to Soviet propagandists. You 
show an alarming rise in .missile-armed 
surface ships between 1965 and 1970 from 
57 to 170, and tally them with the silhou¬ 
ette of the 6,500 ton Kresta, which carries 
the 300 nautical miles surface-to-surface 
missile (SSM) system. In fact, there are 
perhaps ten units with this system, and 
within the figures you show die rise mainly 
reflects an increase from 30 to 120 in the 
number of the 100-200 ton Komar/Osa 
class missile-cutters ; they are hardly rele¬ 
vant to the message of your chart, or to 
the Indian Ocean. It also reflects a rise of 
about 20 in the number of anti-submarine 
ships armed with surface-to-air missiles 
(Sam). To lump SSM and Sam ships 
into the single category of missile-armed 
units is like classifying panthers and por¬ 
cupines within the category of animals 
beginning with p and then treating them 
all as panthers ! 

But your greatest disservice is to obscure 
the central fact that the threat to the 
so-called Cape route, the question of arms 
to South Africa, and the Soviet deployment 
to the Indian Ocean are not directly inter¬ 
dependent. The threat to shipping which 
plies between the Indian Ocean and north¬ 
west Europe derives from the existence of 
the Soviet submarine force ; there has been 
a threefold increase in nuclear submarine 
deliveries since 1968 (about half Polaris 


equivalents), whiduk a matter for, con¬ 
siderable concern, vat the degree of threat 
is largely a function of the distance from 
* Soviet bases, and it would be relatively 
low in the Cape area, compared with other 
parts of the route. In the Indian Ocean, 
the requirement to counter the Soviet 
naval deployment exists mainly north of 
the Equaitor; in such circumstances, Singa¬ 
pore is probably of more general useful¬ 
ness than Simonstown, and there is always 
the expedient of afloat support. For both 
of these requirements, British access to 
South African facilities could be impor¬ 
tant, mainly for aircraft; but for neither 
would the projected increase in the South 
African navy’s strength be of great signifi¬ 
cance. 

Why then does South Africa need naval 
arms ? The only credible maritime threat 
which at present faces South Africa is a 
naval blockade, implementing a United 
Nations’s resolution on mandatory sanc¬ 
tions. If South Africa can acquire the 
means to breach such a blockade by force 
(and its French-supplied submarines are a 
move in this direction), it would reduce 
the likelihood of such a resolution ever 
being passed, and, if it were, of countries 
being willing to commit their forces in 
support.—Yours faithfully, 

Michael MccGwire 
University College of Wales , Aberystwyth 

New Zealand and EEC 

Sir —Your article, “Commonwealth and 
common market : the issues ” (November 
28th), fails to present the paradoxical 
nature of New Zealand’s claims for 
“ special arrangements.” First, you omit to 
state that the slow rate of diversification 
away from traditional farm products con¬ 
ceals a lessened dependence on Britain 
through both import substitution and a 
rapid rate of growth in trade wi$h Japan. 
This illustrates that New Zealand does 
have alternatives. 

Secondly, you ignore the implausible 
inconsistency of the New Zealand lobby. 
They want both a world dairy products 
conference to rationalise production and 
free-up marketing arrangements and a 
guarantee to a protected niche in the 
reshaped surplus-free EEC market. This 
demonstrates that New Zealand has a self- 
imposed policy dilemma. 

You correctly describe other Common¬ 
wealth problems as being different, but 
would it not help the analysis if we 
refrained from overlooking alternatives and ' 
bargaining inconsistencies ?—Yours faith¬ 
fully, K. A. Tucker 

London s WGn + 

■ ; 

Middle East 

Sir —Elizabeth and Ansd Harris’s letter 
(November 28th} adds yet more fuel' to. 
the flames of the debate on the Middle 
East. Yes, Egypt has “ committed frequent 
and flagrant acts of aggression against it 
(Israel),” but one would have^ to be deaf 
and blind not tc be aware * of Israel’s 


frequent and flagrant acts of aggression 
against Egypt ancLpther*Arab states. This 
happens, after ldl>When couiilqffes ire at 
war with one amthet. Conciliatory and 
constructive efforts, npt Onesided tirades, 
will bring peace to the region, and Surely 
Sir Alec Douglas-Home's principle of “ the 
inadmissibility of the acquisition of terri¬ 
tory by war ” is a firm foundation both for 
the return of the lost territories to the Arab 
states and the guarantee of Israel’s 
legitimate boundaries.—Yours faithfully, 

Richard Crosfield 

• River dale, New York 


Buying a President 

Sir —The death of the bill to limit tele¬ 
vision spending in American elections is not 
unexpected. Americans are now guaranteed 
the very best President money can buy.— 
Yours faithfully, Peter Burstyn 

University of Nairobi 


Coal 

Sir —You refer (November 28th) to the 
“ non-mining ” activities of the NCB as 
being profitable by chance. 

It was never quiitc by chance that the 
private enterprise of prewar days made 
the pits profitable. 

Maybe we should admit that the actual 
mining of coal from our deep pits, with 
all its attendant difficulties, is, by modern 
standards, an economic impossibility ; then 
any profit therefrom could be accepted as 
purely fortuitous. 

There is no justification in suggesting 
that the profits from the “ non-mining ” 
activities are the result of good fortune. A 
little investigation by your writer would 
have revealed the background against which 
the success of these has been set and, 
abuve all, served to persuade him that even 
the much maligned personnel of the NCB 
can, given a commercial certainty, make it 
pay.—Yours faithfully, K. Judge 

Woodlands East } Yorkshire 


Police 

Sir —Whilst I have been a subscriber to 
your excellent publication for some years, 
I have never before had reason to quarrel 
with any of its content. However, I must 
take strong exception to your must ill 
informed representations with, regard to 
the manning of police forces in this coun¬ 
try (December 5th). 

For reasons best known to yourself, you 
chose to represent a situation which is 
entirely opposite to the Statements of the 
Government (se6 Select Committee on 
Estimates Report, the recent Home Office 
“Wastage Report”) and the published 
views of chief constables and police autho¬ 
rities, and, indeed, the statements of the 
official side of the Police Gouncil, who, 
when making their most recent offer, 
clearly pointed out their strong concern 
for the state of undermanning which exists 
in all police forces. __ 
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In the majority of police forces, we now 
have only the ability to provide minimal 
cover and certainly, by old standards, are 
not in a position to discharge our respons¬ 
ibility to society. To provide this minimal 
cover our members have to perform long 
hours of overtime which, contrary to the 
general belief, is not rewarded by payment 
m the majority of forces. There is a com¬ 
plete dislocation of the normal rotary 
weekly schemes of shift work. In many 
forces with detached sections, where the 
local population fluctuates in the season 
from 6,000 to 60,000, supervisory staff and 
patrol officers voluntarily work a 16-hour 
day, every third day without compensation, 
in order that emergency communications 
can be manned and calls answered, and 
when the call is answered the officer’s wife 
takes over—unpaid 1 

Mention has been made of “ hidden 
allowances,” particularly housing. This 
factor is completely allowed for in rates 
of pay, by the formula accepted by staff 
and official sides of the Police Council 
after the Royal Commission report in 
1962, and since that date members of 
police forces have honoured the agreement 
into which they entered with the Govern¬ 
ment, which gave them the ability to seek 
biennial review of pay. We honoured this 
agreement during the frustrating policies, 
or lack of them, of the previous govern¬ 
ment and, as a result, we have been com¬ 
pletely overtaken by the less responsible, 
or more politically favoured, workers’ re¬ 
presentative groups. We have now got a 
completely undermanned and frustrated 
police force, at a time when, because of 
the actions of internationally politically 
motivated “ strife stirrers ” in industry and 
the field of education, coupled with gigan¬ 
tic increases in crime an<j threats to public 
order, wc are in need of the strongest 
police force which the nation has ever 
required. 

You should be aware that there is an 
estimate that, unless satisfactory working 
conditions and rates of pay are forthcom¬ 
ing, a majority of the immediate postwar 
entry of officers, now with 25 years* ser¬ 
vice, will certainly quit the force. There 
is also overwhelming evidence that a great 
number of our officers, with between four 
and seven years* service, are seriously con¬ 
sidering whether or not they will remain if 
their responsibilities are not better rewarded 
than by a pay offer which will provide 
them with a lesser wage than other mem¬ 
bers of society can obtain in jobs which 
bear little or no burden of responsibility, 
and certainly not the frustrations caused to 
the individual and his family by hjs mem¬ 
bership of a chronically undermanned 
police service. 

We realise that' Our Government has 
inherited the situation, and we are de¬ 
lighted by the indications of recognition 
of the magnitude of the problem by the 
Government and MPs on all rides. We 
now have positive leadership which is 
aware of the dangers.—Yours faithfully, 
E. J, T, Harris 
fyl&HfWion, Tiperton, Devon 

— ..n 1, > j .*" ..'IT 


Spelling 

Sir —Having read your article on metrica¬ 
tion in Britain (November 28th), and 
recognising that this reform is overdue, I 
v suggest that another of equal consequence 
v has been overlooked for even longer, except, 
of course, by us cranks. While world trade 
is swiftly standardising on the metric 
system, the English language is becoming 
more and more the medium of inter¬ 
national communications of all kinds. But 
the spelling of the simplest words, such as 
44 who,” or M might,” can be the source of 
more tears than 16 oz to the lb, and 
indirectly a drag on efficiency, when the 
writer pays as much attention to the 
spelling of a letter as to the substance. 
Native-speaking children (and sometimes 
adults) may experience this sort of diffi¬ 
culty, and suffer from the need to write 
44 correctly.” Foreign speakers wishing to 
learn our tongue have their problems 
unnecessanly increased. 

Is it cranky to wish to see this rag-bag 
of useless conventions superseded 7 Com¬ 
pared with traditional English spelling, 
imperial measures are models of logic. 
Clearly, root and branch reform would be 
too much for most to stomach With this 
kind of change, the more necessary, the 
less imaginable. The Americans scratched 
the surface of the problem, then un¬ 
characteristically gave up in despair 
Perhaps The Economist can give a lead 
on this side of the Atlantic by at least 
standardising on that reasonable start, and 
using 44 color,” 44 meter,” 11 program,” 
44 realize,” etc, in future 0 —Yours faithfully, 
Cliftonville , Kent D L. Cattley 


Hemlines 

Sir—Y our article, “Arc the hems going 
up again ” (November 21st), properly 
expressed the concern of the European rag 
trade over the hemline business. You 


was well away, and today in Australia a 
skirt that doesn’t show up the pants which 
hold up die pantjr-hoie is not a mini at alL 

Now, while all this was going on what 
do you think our American friends were 
doing ? They had been slow to adopt 
the mini, as the Americans will always be 
slow to adopt anything which clashes with 
their Puritan tradition. But, having adopted 
it so much later than everyone else, they 
are now not going to drop it until they 
have had their money’s worth. 

But where you really missed the point 
was in your last paragraph when you 
mentioned a “ compromise ” with trouser 
suits. Trousers is the whole point. The 
mini is only a step towards the ultimate 
clothing of all women m trousers. And it 
is not the first step—that was taken years 
ago. 

In 1958 I forecast that the then-popular 
frilly petticoats peeping beneath the skirts 
would give way to longish fnlly pants. 
They did, briefly, to be abandoned just 
as quickly. Later we saw witches’ britches, 
long panty-girdles and similar half¬ 
measures. The young, more and more, 
were wearing jeans. Then came tights and 
panty-hose and the skirt became merely 
an adornment, not a cover-up 

The situation in many parts of the world 
is that many women already do not own 
a skirt Very likely women, on average, 
wear pants more frequently than they wear 
skirts. Physiologically, pants are logical 
wear for women, skirts for men. The 
designer who can plot accurately the 
progress of this trend does not exist. I 
cannot put a time-scale to it. Whether the 
abandonment of the skirt for Women will 
coincide with the adoption of die kilt for 
men, I don't know. The first event will 
take place before the turn of the century, 
for sure. But the other will happen.—Yours 
faithfully, Brian McNamara 

Canberra 


mentioned the influence of the American 
trade on fashions there but you failed to 
notice the feedback effect of American and 
Australian fashions on the European scene. 
And whilst all that Pans versus London 
squabbling is going on, the rest of the 
world, the new world, may pass them by. 

Do not forget that the mini was a 
French invention. Certainly the idea was 
perfected in Britain, whereupon the French 
promptly dropped it. Whether it was for 
that reason, or because the English female 
leg is shaplier than the French, I leave to 
the squabblers. But the British took it up t 
and took it up. That, of course, was the 
European summer- On the south of the 
equator a few brave souls adopted the mini 
at the same time as the London b$rd*~~ 
to be frowned at until your Twiggy ikbWed 
us how pointiest the frowns were. 

When the reaction looked like setting 
up in Europe, it became the Australian 
summer. And the mini with a bang- 
Before the JLondon designer* hi^d time to * 
take a breath it w*s spring agfUf hi 4ht 
^northern hemisphere and the hem* Went* 
lip again. The process of positive feedback ** , 
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Why is it so hard 
for multinational 
companies to get all 
the currencies 
they need 
on a single line 
of credit? 
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Ify this test on your bank. 

Call up and ask if you can take down 
your line of credit in Eurodollars, non¬ 
resident sterling, and three different local 
currencies—drachmas, rupiahs, and N. T. 
dollars. 



All at the same time. 

Chances are, you’ll get a mixed an¬ 
swer. “Yes” on the Eurodollars and non-resi¬ 
dent sterling. M No” on the local currencies. 

Because most banks don’t have 
foreign branches. And without a branch 
or subsidiary in a country, a bank can’t 
directly lend the local currency. 

At American Express International 
Banking Corporation, you can get a global 
line of credit We can lend you Eurodollars. 
Non-resident currencies. And a wide 
range of local currencies. 

All on a single line of credit 

Only five or six banks in the world 
offer you this much flexibility. We can do it 
because we have 48 branches and offices 
of subsidiaries. In 17 countries. Six in Ger¬ 
many, four in Pakistan, and three in India 
lb name just a few. 

With this worldwide system, we can 
adjust your line of credit to fit the needs of 
your business. We can even switch your 
currencies at the end of loan periods to ad¬ 
just to a change in your needs. Or in the 
risks or costs of foreign exchange. 

In fact we’ll be glad to review your 
choices of currency regularly, lb help you 
get the right currencies in the right places. 
At the right time. 

Which brings us to our philosophy of 
international banking. We don’t think it’s 
enough just to help you do business. We 
want to help you do it profitably. 


American Express International Banking Corporation has 48 branches and subsidiaries handling all types of banking transactions 
all over the world. We’re in these major financial centres: Amsterdam, Athens (8), Basle, Bombay, Bremen, Brussels, Calcutta, 
Cannes, Chittagong, Dacca, Djakarta, Dusseldorf, Florence, Frankfurt, Geneva, The Hague, Hamburg, Heidelberg, Hong Kong, 
Karachi, Kowloon (9), Lahore, Lausanne, London, Lucerne, Lugano, Milan, Monts Carlo, Munich, Naples, New Delhi, Nice, 
Okinawa (8), Paris (8), Piraeus, Rome, Rotterdam, Salonica, Taipei, Tokyo, Venice (8), Vienna, Zurich. 

International Headquarters • 65 Broadway, New York . London Branch: 23 Abchurch Lane, London, EC4. Tel. (01) 623 2741 
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How 


MAIBL 

can help with 

INTERNATIONAL FINANCE 

Midland and International 


Banks Limited 

international financial operations. 

It is wholly owned by: 


is a British bank formed to conduct 


Toronto-Dominion Bank 
Standard Bank 

Commercial Bank of Australia 

The member banks have assets totalling more than £6,200,000,000 
and over 6,000 branches throughout the world. 

■ MAIBL will consider term loan proposals in sterling or currency relating 
to capital development projects in any part of the world, 

■ MAIBL can give help to medium or large companies needing finance for exports, 

■ MAIBL accepts substantial deposits in sterling and other currencies 
at competitive rates of interest and for all periods, 

■ MAIBL issues Sterling Certificates of Deposit and London U.S. dollar 
Certificates of Deposit. 

Enquiries are welcome at: 

26 Throgmorton Street, London, EC2. i|^^B 

Telephone: 01-588 0271 Telex No.885435 

Aland and International Banks Limited 
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No way out 


The almost universal sigh of relief with which Poland 
greeted the replacement of Mr Gomulka by Mr Edward 
Gierek on Sunday is understandable. Things were look¬ 
ing pretty bleak last weekend. Russian tanks were stand¬ 
ing by, ready to start rolling towards Polish cities and 
dispense fraternal aid to the Poles. An armed Russian 
intervention, coming in the middle of an unpacified 
revolt against the rise in food prices, might have been 
a signal for an open rebellion claiming many civilian 
casualties. Another unpalatable prospect was the 
possibility that General Moczar, the former minister of 
the interior and the country’s leading hardliner, might 
climb into the seat of power. By comparison with that, 
the appointment of Mr Gierek looks like an enlightened 
measure. The temporary eclipse of the two forward- 
looking younger, leaders, Mr Tejchma and Mr Kociolek, 
whose parishes in the north blew up with such violence 
last week, may be regretted by many Poles. But not 
the passing of the old immovables : Mr Gomulka, Mr 
Kliszko and Marshal Spychalski. Their going will provide 
at any rate a temporary relief. After 14 disappointing and 
frustrating years under Mr Gomulka, the country badly 
needed a new face at the top. 

But this does not mean that Mr Gicrek’s appointment 
will really solve Poland’s problems. Certainly he is a 
man who knows his own mind and likes to get his way. 
He proved that during his years as the party boss of 
the country’s richest province, Silesia, popularly known 
in Poland as Katanga. He is a capable planner and a 
competent get-things-done man. Yet nothing that he 
has done so far identifies him as a liberal. His apparent 
doubts about Mr Gomulka’s policy of rapprochement 
with west Germany put him, at least in this matter, 
on the side of conservatives like General Moczar. Of 
course, Mr Gierek’s friends are making much of the fact 
that he opposed the food price increases that caused this 
crisis. But that may have been no more than shrewd 
tactics based on a confident expectation that Mr Gomulka 
would slip on a banana skin, If it was, it has paid Mr 
Gierek handsome dividends. It has helped him to reach 


the top without being identified with any of the major 
political or economic failures of the past. 

The trouble is that even the restoration of calm and 
order will be little easier for Mr Gierek than it was for Mr 
Gomulka. In his first speech on radio and television on 
Sunday, Mr Gierek promised that he would get rid of the 
“ ill-considered economic policies ” of thd past and revise 
the all-important 1971-75 plan in consultation with the 
workers. Those are fine words : so were Mr Gomulka’s, 
in 1956, when he too confessed that the party was to 
blame for the riots that brought him to power. They were 
the right thing to say to people you want to get off the 
streets and back to work. Mr Gierek clearly hopes that by 
speaking softly, and presenting himself as the champion of 
the workers, he will be able to win the first important battle 
of his administration—which is to re-establish the govern¬ 
ment’s physical control over the country and prove to 
the Russians that their armed assistance will not be 
needed. 

He will win that battle, no doubt. The people in the 
northern cities who are still on strike, or going slow, 
are not hopeful revolutionaries who see history going 
their way. They are ordinary, exasperated men and 
women who are simply getting their frustration out of 
their systems. Such people, unorganised and unarmed, 
can never be a match for Mr Gierek’s armed forces and 
militia. And once the army and the police have pushed 
people off the streets, economic necessity will force them 
back into the factories. But before that happens it is 
possible that they will try to wring a few more concessions 
from a government that is still uncertain of itself. After all, 
they cannot like the Gierek government’s prompt declara¬ 
tion that the price rises are there to stay after all. To 
prevent this phase of the struggle from lasting too long 
Mr Gierek will have to use a certain’ amount of straight 
repression. He may be urged by men like General Moczar 
—who now aits with him in the party’s politburo—to 
punish file offenders of last week’s disturbances. 
Repression on any agnificant scale would undoubtedly 
lose him and his colleagues most of the goodwill which, 
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even in communist countries, a new ruling group enjoys 
during its first few months of power. 

Mr Gierek is likely to find his second important battle 
still more difficult. That is the battle to convince the 
Poles that there is, after all, no alternative to accepting 
a drastic remedy for the country’s economic sickness. 
It is quite true that the making of anything like a modem 
economy in Poland requires a temporary lowering of 
the Poles’ already low living standards, so that resources 
can be diverted into the few parts of the economy that 
are capable of earning western currency. To sugar the 
pill Mr Gierek may offer some small wage increases to the 
lowest-paid which would partly offset the higher prices. 
But his room for manoeuvre is limited by Poland’s 
serious balance-of-payments problem and its low 
productivity. Nor can he offer any political concessions 
without immediately running into opposition from the 
hardliners in the party who have now gained in influence 
and power. This is why the conservatives who run most 
of Europe’s communist countries—and not just Poland’s: 
see page 20 —are stuck in the mud. Poland sank so deep 
into its rut under Mr Gomulka that it would take a man 
of quite exceptional radicalism, and quite exceptional 
political courage, to haul it out. Mr Gierek does not look 
such a man. 

The result is that he will probably continue to pursue 
a version of the economic reform, but more slowly than 
Mr Gomulka and his advisers wanted. The difficulty 
is that a slowed-down reform may be just another name 
for economic stagnation. For the regime’s conservatives, 
who fear anything that could endanger the status quo 
and their own power, this is better than experimenting 
with real reform. If the consequence is another round of 
protests and strikes six months or a year from now 
these people will be willing to use more repression. 
And that in turn will almost certainly strengthen the hand 
of the hardliners in the balance of power. That is the 
tragic logic of the situation. 

This is bound to have an effect on Poland’s foreign 
policy. It is unlikely that there is anyone in the Gierek 


Business Outlook '71 

The world's economic growth will accelerate in 
the new year as the United States moves ahead 
again. But Britain's prospects still look pretty 
dreary under stagflation, unless, and until, policy 
is changed dramatically; in British industry there 
will be quite a number of laggards for the chop. 
Although not everyone in America is as bullish as ' 
President Nixon's advisers, the United States 
coul^ be the best runner to back in 1971. Our 
correspondents report, too, from Germany (cool¬ 
ing off),'France (sluggish), Japan (still fairyland), 
Italy, Holland, Australia, Canada and eastern 
Europe in a special survey, pagss 47 to 63. 
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government who will actually set out to destroy .the 
treaty which Herr Brandt and MrCyrahkiewicz signed 
earlier this month. But some of them arp undoubtedly 
suspicious of where it might take them. It' is not that they 
really fear that west German “ revanchists ” are going to 
renew their claim on Poland’s western territories. What 
they are afraid of is the contact with a prosperous 
western country that economic co-operation would bring 
with it. It raises too many expectations, among too many 
people, which the government in Warsaw may be unable 
to satisfy. Mr Gomulka staked his career on the German 
treaty because of the very large economic advantages 
Poland stood to gain from it. Now that he is gone the 
doubters have gained ground. The events of the past 
week have inevitably added to the persuasiveness of their 
arguments, which are also the arguments that Herr 
Ulbricht whispers from across the border in east Germany 
to his fellow-conservatives of eastern Europe. Things are 
quiet and peaceful, and the party rules supreme, where 
there is no nonsense about links with the west. That is the 
Ulbricht line, and it may have strong appeal to men 
rattled by what has happened in Poland. 

The Polish conservatives may just decide to sit back 
and let Herr Ulbricht sabotage the treaty for them by 
blocking an agreement over Berlin. Or they may refuse 
to implement what the treaty says about economic, 
cultural and scientific collaboration. Their problem will 
not be an urgent one until the Bundestag in Bonn looks 
like ratifying the treaty. And here is the problem for 
Herr Brandt. The reconciliation with Poland has been, 
and still is, the cornerstone of his Ostpolitik. If this 
policy shows signs of getting stuck the reservations about 
it will grow in west Germany. These reservations will 
be powerfully reinforced if Herr Ulbricht goes on haras¬ 
sing traffic on the autobahn to Berlin. He has done it 
again this week, purportedly as a protest against the 
holding of a Social Democrat meeting in Berlin. To the 
rest of us it looks more like an attempt to prevent a 
real opening up of eastern Europe’s doors. 

Perhaps the events of the past few days will have 
taught something to those in western Europe who urge 
their governments to give economic aid to the communist 
regimes of eastern Europe and formalise the status quo 
in the area. There is nothing to prove that such a policy 
would help the peoples of eastern Europe. It might 
merely consolidate the Russians’ hold. This is not an 
argument against normal trade with the communist 
countries. It is an argument against helping communist 
governments to put off, or avoid altogether, the 
moment when they will have to recognise the need for a 
genuine programme of economic reform. The more aid 
they get, the longer they can continue their present non¬ 
policy. If Russia is serious about eastern Europe, it 
should put money into it as the United States put money 
into western Europe after 1945 . It should also face up 
to the fact that the communist economic system has got 
to be liberalised. Of course, no Russian government will 
ever do this voluntarily. Economic decolonisation is not 
part of, Soviet policy. But if eastern Europe continues 
to explode, as Poland has just done, the Russians may start 
thinkulg about it. 
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Shaping up for Europe 

It is a national, not a party, strategy that Mr Heath needs for the 

common market decision: and his South African 

decision is now being watched as a rehearsal for that strategy 


Whatever else 1971 may bring, the decision on Britain's 
entry into the common market will ensure that it is a 
momentous year, both for Europe and for Britain. That is 
beyond argument, whichever way the decisions go in 
Brussels and London. If the negotiations fail, the implica¬ 
tions for European and British politics would be equally 
rough. If, as still seems more likely, they succeed, the 
effect on British politics could be such that our European 
friends may initially wonder in dismay whether they were 
right to let us in at all. Indeed, if the decision in Brussels 
is delayed until the autumn, the rising debate in Britain 
before then could have a profound effect on that decision 
itself, particularly if one of the Six still had doubts. It is 
as well, therefore, to take a cool look at what is happening 
in British politics now, and what could happen in 1971 . 

The first thing to recognise is that there is a new and 
growing astringency in British politics, which has nothing 
to do with the common market debate but could consider¬ 
ably affect its course. This new edge to party rhetoric is 
largely Mr Heath’s fault, but he is only to blame in that 
he won the general election. Had he lost, Labour would 
have been too busy arguing with itself about economic 
policy, and the Tories would have been too preoccupied 
with their own leadership problems to take much notice 
of one another. In other words, British politics would have 
continued in much the same way as they had done in the 
previous six years. That is what some Labour MPs and 
their sympathisers call the consensus. Mr Heath 
unsportingly spoilt that by winning the election. But that 
was only the first surprise. After a summer of seeming 
inactivity, Mr Heath began to reveal that his policies were 
rather different from his predecessor’s. The cad, said the 
same. Labour MPs and their sympathisers, the fellow’s 
breaking up our consensus, and to their horror they dis¬ 
covered that Mr Heath had never been part of their 
consensus anyway. That was, perhaps, the biggest surprise 
of all, for it could only mean that when Mr Heath was in 
opposition they had such little regard for him personally 
that they paid even less regard to his policies, and that 
during the election campaign they were too certain of a 
Labour victory to listen to much of what he was 
repeatedly saying. But they should not be criticised too 
harshly for that: much of the electorate probably did 
the same. 

The reality is that since becoming Prime Minister Mr 
Heath has done what he promised when he was in 
opposition : the industrial relations bill, the cuts in public 
expenditure, the reduction in income tax, the shift to more 
selectivity in social benefits had all been discussed by him 
and other Tories for years. Obviously, there is still much 
which he is committed to which he has not yet done, and 
some things have not been done in the exact way which 
he previously envisaged. But the sum of all the policy 
changes he has made since October cannot possibly come 


anywhere near to justifying the wild charges which are 
made that somehow he is bent on destroying a stable social 
structure which had been so painfully built up by the 
previous government. That is arrant nonsense, and the 
people who make such charges know it. What has 
happened this autumn is this: the more the Labour party 
recovered from the shock of the election, die more it 
began to realise that June was not just a tactical mis¬ 
calculation which could readily be rectified in four years’ 
time, and the numbing realisation dawned that what 
was really at stake was whether or not the 1970 s would be 
a decade of Tory power as the 1950 s were. 

That is the hidden prospect which will dominate British 
politics in 1971 , as it will every year up to the next 
general election; and although it will be rarely blurted 
out publicly it will play its insidious part in the debate on 
the common market as well. Until recently it was possible 
to believe that the worst that was likely to happen, if and 
when it appeared that the negotiations in Brussels were 
about to succeed, was that the anti-common market lobby 
would start a well-organised, well-financed campaign to 
keep Britain out of Europe which would cut right across 
the usual party divisions ; and precisely because it would 
cut across the parties it would be ill-disciplined and 
consequently very bitter. That certainly has been the 
threat long held out by the more emotionally committed 
anti-marketeers, and if the threats are realised it could 
prove to be one of the most vicious political campaigns 
fought in this country in living memory. But depressing 
as that might sound, it is in fact the lesser evil; far worse 
is the possibility that the split may be along straight party 
lines, with just a few Tories crossing over to the antis, and 
a few Labour MPs crossing over to the pros. 

And that is now far from fanciful. The pressure on 
Mr Wilson to adopt such a policy has been growing 
since Labour went out of power, and some of the most 
mischievous minds in the Labour party are at work to 
ensure that the pressure continues to grow. There is an 
exciting scenario to tempt Mr Wilson to give in. It starts 
from the certainty that the Government is going to 
become increasingly unpopular with the Labour party 
next year, whatever happens. If Mr Heath's present 
economic strategy has failed, or appears to be failing, by 
the time the common market comes to the boil his 
Government will be unpopular in the country, too, 
particularly among trade union members. If it appears to 
be succeeding it -will be because' the Government has 
actually been able to restrain wages, which will make it 
particularly unpopular with trade union leaders, who will 
still be very angry with it anyway because of Mr Carr’s 
industrial reform legislation. And to the sophisticated 
members of the parliamentary Labour party, the more 
Mr Heath’s economic strategy looks like working, the 
more it will look as if the common market might prove 
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their only chance to prevent a decade or more of Tory 
government. That would be a tempting bait for Labour 
MPs who had only the smallest reservation about joining 
the common market, and would ensure the greatest degree 
of party unity to boot. 

The realistic objective would not be to try to defeat 
Mr Heath in the Commons vote—although the unlikely 
event of that happening would, of course, be a fabulous 
bonus. The sights would be set lower than that: to 
maximise the opposition in the country (and far more 
will be heard about the desirability of a referendum) 
which would either force Mr Heath to hold an immediate 
general election, or would provide a broad, anti-Tory 
coalition as the basis for success when the general election 
eventually came. 

No one should be in the least doubt of the pressure 
that will be exerted on Mr Wilson to adopt this policy. 
The majority of his MPs are opposed to the common 
market, and are unlikely to change their minds. Last week, 
the Labour national executive committee agreed to hold a 
special party conference before the vote is taken in Parlia¬ 
ment, and such a conference is unlikely to back the 
common market—even on Mr Wilson’s urging. Instead 
he will be told he must consider the party, and there will 
be those among his senior colleagues who will show that 
they are not averse to putting the unity of the greatest 
number first if he is squeamish about it. It would take 
considerable courage for any party leader to resist such 
combined pressures, and although the odds are still in 
favour of Mr Wilson doing so, there can be no certainty 
that he could, or will. 

On the bright side there is the undisputed fact that, 
throughout the vicissitudes of this past year, Mr Wilson 
has never once given the impression that he has reneged 
on his commitment to join the common market. On the 
contrary, he has given every indication that he wants to 
return to power as the prime minister of a Britain which 
is already in the market. But that is not a clinching 
argument, for there will be nimble minds in the Labour 
party who will point out that he could still have that 
particular cake and eat it: let Mr Heath take Britain in 
while Mr Wilson exploits whatever unpopularity that 
produces to win the next election—and then stay in. 
Fortunately there are practical as well as ethical snags 
about that for Mr Wilson. Certainly his primary political 
task now is to put together an anti-Tory coalition to 
confront Mr Heath at the next election, and that task 
could prove immensely difficult. But Mr Wilson knows 
that an anti-Tory, coalition -is not the same as an anti¬ 
common market coalition ; the Tories Who would join that 
would be the most right wing of the species, and they 
would scuttle away from it at the first sign that it might 
produce a Labour government. And dubiety- on .such 
an important issue might even alienate that section of 
modenatCiopinion which is still essential for -a -successful 
antUHaipBrialition. 

Btl|pMtough at this point in the Brussels negotiations 
it Ig'jiwiW'ili to be reasonably hopeful.that Mr Wilson will 
s ^bot leat^-pr be forced to lead, the Labour party into official 
iMjhppopitidn to joining the market, the outlook for- British 
jpslitics if he did is sufficiently discouraging that there is 
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-bound to be deep apprehension right uptp the moment 
that Parliament actually votes. Such apprehension is not 
only natural, it is unavoidable. So there Is likely to be 
some counter-pressure on Mr Heath. There are many in 
positions of responsibility in this country,who are not 
committed to the party fight but who regard, the common 
market decision as the supreme issue, certainly of the 
coming year. They are almost inevitably bound at some 
stage to try to persuade Mr Heath to make the lot of the 
pro-marketeers in- the Labour party somewhat easier by 
toning down the party conflict. But it is not very likely 
that Mr Heath would listen to such advice, however 
well-meaning it is intended to be. 

For Mr Heath is playing for a full decade of Tory 
power, and he is unlikely to sacrifice that prospect to ease 
any of Mr Wilson’s or Mr Jenkins’s difficulties. Mr Heath 
knows well enough why the 1950s were a Tory decade, 
while the Tories had to share power with Labour in the 
1960s ; the first was a period when the electorate’s rising 
economic expectations were broadly satisfied, the second 
was when the same expectations were largely disappointed 
under both parties. It is going to be difficult enough for 
him to satisfy those expectations in the present decade even 
if his -economic and social strategy proves totally valid. 
The coming year will not necessarily be decisive in that 
strategy, but that does not mean it will not be vital. 
Mr Heath will take some persuading that either he or 
the country can afford to abandon that strategy lightly, 
and that is bound to exacerbate inter-party tensions ; and, 
if he is forced to abandon it, it will only be to take more 
draconian economic measures, which would be bound to 
excite the Labour party even further. 

Mr Heath’s critics will call that doctrinaire, and so it 
will be. He has already shown himself to be doctrinaire 
in the good sense that he does not abandon policies at the 
first sign of difficulty. There are Labour MPs who envy 
the Tories for that. But it has yet to be proved whether 
the term can also be brought in as a charge against him. 
He will get the chance to prove it, one way or the other, 
next year. Indeed, it is not only the opinion of his 
opponents, but of some of his own colleagues, that he will 
get the Chance almost immediately—when he meets the 
Commonwealth prime ministers in Singapore. When Mr 
Heath finally announces his policy on selling arms to 
South Africa he will be telling us all something about 
himself which we cannot yet claim to know for sure. And 
he has this complication: it is the Tory right, which has 
most reservations about Europe, that wants him to make 
a deal with the South Africans. But in the common market 
debate Mr Heath is or ought to be, dealing with more 
than his own party. If he sells South Africa all the arms 
it wants which cannot be used for internal repression, he 
will demonstrate a contempt for opinion, however widely 
held, when he is certain that Britain’s interests demand it 
which many will applaud but which will antagonise others. 
If he calls k all off he will demonstrate that he can change 
his mind, even when he regards some of the pressures 
on him as contemptible, if he thinks it is m the country's 
best interests that he should—and many, -though by no 
means all, will find that comforting. And if he settles for 
compromise, a few arms which attract just as much 
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opprobrium as many would but gain precious little 
military advantage or balance of payments advantage for 
this country, he will simply be demonstrating that he is 
capable of making the same sort of mistakes as Mr 
Wilson. No one will find that comforting at all. It would 


be wrong to suppose that, whatever Mr Heath does about 
South Africa, he will change his mind about Europe. But 
what he does will inescapably he taken as a sign of how 
he intends to run the common market debate—and with it 
the politics of 1971. 



Down the Kerensky road 


So far President Allende has more reason to woriy about his 
communist allies in Chile than about the opposition parties 


One of the places to watch in 1971 is going to be Chile ; 
and the thing to watch for is whether its democratically 
elected marxist president keeps the machinery of 
democracy in existence. Already, only seven weeks after 
President Allende’s inauguration, the strain is beginning 
to show. Dr Allende looks radical enough to the outside 
world, but some of his countrymen seem to think 
differently. Not content to wait for the government 
to embark on its land-reform programme, landless 
peasants have taken over more than 60 haciendas in 
the southern part of the country. There has been shoot¬ 
ing and arson, and one distraught woman landowner 
committed suicide. In Santiago itself, homeless squatters 
have moved into thousands of unoccupied houses and 
apartments. And over the past week there has been a 
wave of strikes and sit-ins by low-paid workers demanding 
that Dr Allende’s programme of wage “ readjustments ” 
should be enforced immediately. 

Dr Allende admits that he has found the do-it-yourself 
approach to social reform “ inconvenient,” although he 
argues that landowners who fled from their estates have 
only themselves to blame if they find their property taken 
over. So far, Dr Allende has been fairly meticulous about 
paying formal respect to the legal niceties. In a joint 
statement Sr Chonchol, the minister for agriculture, and 
Sr Toha, the minister for the interior, have condemned 
land-grabbing and appealed to the peasants to have 
faith in the process of legal expropriation. Dr Allende 
has made personal appeals to some of the squatters, 
standing shoulder-to-shoulder with his security men. But 
whether he can afford to evict any of the squatters is 
a different quesdon. His problem is how to keep the 
support of the extremists inside the ruling Unidad 
Popular —and of a lot of people who voted for him last 
September—without seeming to put his rubber stamp on 
the naked use of force. 

The president has gone quite a long way since he 
first took office on November 3rd, although local business¬ 
men and foreign investors are only starting to feel the 
bite. The government began its assault on local big 
business when it took over the Bellavkta de Tome textile 
factory. But the plans for sweeping nationalisation 
still hinge on a constitutional amendment designed to 
abolish the right of appeal to the supreme court against 
executive measures. The opposition Christian Democrats 
are almost certain to back that amendment in congress, 
because they basically agree with Dr Allende’s plans 


for the mineral industry, although they may demur at 
his methods. It is still not clear how the nationalisation 
of copper is going to be financed. It would cost the 
government the best part of $300 million, according to 
some estimates, to pay fair compensation. And it is 
equally uncertain how the government is going to pay 
for the slate of wage reforms announced by the com¬ 
munist minister of finance, Sr Zorrilla. 

The government will lift wages to catch up with the 
soaring inflation of the past year (estimated at more 
than 35 per cent). And workers at the bottom end of 
the scale will be given wage rises worth up to 40 per 
cent. At the other end things are going to be tough. 
The maximum annual wage will be fixed at an extremely 
modest $1,600, and Dr Allende, who tends to cultivate 
severity, is going to make life just a little more unlivable 
for men at the top by a new austerity drive: no one will 
be allowed to use an official car after hours, and ministers 
and civil servants will lose their expense accounts and 
special perks. 

So far, Dr Allende’s most serious political troubles 
have come from inside the ranks of the ruling coalition, 
although on the surface everyone is pulling together and 
his ministers talk in the rhetoric of national unity and 
brotherly love. The recent elections for the control of 
the student federations produced one of the first open 
clashes. The young socialists of the Independent 
Revolutionary Movement (Mir) were persuaded to let 
the communists take over the students’ union at the 
University of Chile in Santiago, but they stood up for 
themselves at the university in ConcepciOn and fighting 
started after a band of miristas came across some com¬ 
munist bully-boys carefully papering their own election 
posters over the face of the socialist candidate. One 
young socialist was shot dead, and the incident had to 
be patched up by a high-ranking delegation of communist 
and socialist party bosses from the capital who worked 
out a miniature version of Unidad Popular for the 
students of Concepcion. The incident was one reminder 
of the fact that Dr Allende’s power-base is still fairly 
shaky, and that the local communist party, in its heavy, 
stalinist way, is likely to go on making enemies among 
the other leftist groups as it tightens its hold over the 
agencies of government. 

The parties left out of the coalition have been fairly 
subdued. Sr Frci, the ex-president, is keeping silence at 
the moment, and the Christian Democrat press has been 
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pretty docile. The party’s president, Sr Benjamin Prado, 
visited Dr AUende a fortnight ago to present his com¬ 
plaints. He was worried about the replacement of 
top civil servants by Allende men, the stream of 
abuse from the pro-government press, and the steady 
conversion of the Unidad Popular election committees 
into organs of political control. But the Christian 
Democrats are not ready to make any kind of stand 
against Dr Allende. For one thing, they arc deeply 
divided and there is the very real danger that if the 
leadership came out against Dr Allende the party would 
split down the middle. For another, the party bosses 
are conscious of the exceptional powers of a Chilean 
president—which are largely the result of Sr Frei’s 
insistence on a strong executive. If a real congressional 
crisis came about, Dr Allende could dissolve parliament 
instantly and stage a plebiscite. Past experience suggests 
that ruthless presidents do not lose plebiscites. 

As for the right-wing parties, they seem to be in a 
similar impasse; they were partly discredited by the 
inquiry into the assassination of General Schneider. There 
are a lew voices raised above the unnaturally uncontro- 
versial climate of discussion in Santiago, including that 
of the voluble Nationalist party deputy Sr Pedro Ibanez. 
But the conservatives may be floundering for some months 
to come. They are not expecting to do well at the 
municipal elections next April, when they will be unable 
to depend on the personal charisma of Sr Alessandri. 
And for the moment Dr Allende seems to have got the 
army where he wants it. He has clung to his presidential 
right to put his own men in the top jobs, and the 
Schneider killing gave him the chance to be photographed 
as “ the soldier's friend ” beside the death-bed of the 
commander-in-chief. 

The thing to watch for in the new year is how Dr 
Allende goes about tightening his grip over the machinery 
of government. The new government monopoly of news¬ 


print gives him an easy tool for taming the press. He has 
already disbanded the grupo movil , the elite corps of 
riot police used very effectively by President Frei to quell 
demonstrations. With a socialist ensconced in the ministry 
of the interior, Dr Allende is well placed to turn the police 
into a political force. State control of the banks will enable 
him to cut off one traditional source of election funds for 
the opposition parties. Although Dr Allende has promised 
the Christian Democrats that he will introduce a law con¬ 
firming present state appointments and preventing the 
transfer or replacement of civil servants over a set period, 
it is hard to see how that could possibly work even if 
he could talk the hard men of the cabinet into accepting 
it. The point is that Dr Allende’s present caution has 
to be seen as a tactical ploy. He will try to avoid giving 
his opponents a cause to rally around until he is sure 
he has clipped their wings. 

Dr Allende’s subtle revolution in Chile continues to 
have repercussions in the rest of Latin America. It has 
given a new radical twist to the Andean group, with both 
Peru and Chile urging Ecuador, Colombia and Bolivia 
to agree on very stiff conditions for foreign investment. 
It has made the right-wing military regimes of Brazil and 
Argentina determined that there shall not be a second 
Chile. They staged secret joint military exercises recently, 
for the first time in several decades, and the Argentinians 
are said to be backing a conservative army group that 
is trying to remove General Torrez from power in Bolivia. 
But these manoeuvres do not appear to pose any direct 
threat to Dr Allende. It is arguable that the greatest 
challenge to the “ comrade president ” comes neither 
from his internal opponents nor his enemies abroad, but 
from the Chilean communist party, which has waited 
a long time to get power and would be most reluctant 
to see it slip away. There are men inside the coalition 
who may one day leave Dr Allende looking a bit like 
Kerensky in 1917. 



But where's she going ? 

Mrs Gandhi is spending so much time on tactical manoeuvring 
that she may be forgetting what has to be done in India 


India is election-feverish. The prime minister, Mrs 
Gandhi, has not yet called for a dissolution of parliament. 
But she has refused to deny persistent rumours that she 
plans to go to the country in February. And last week 
she was given the pretext that she seemed to be waiting 
for when the supreme court overruled a presidential 
order eliminating the privileges and allowances of India’s 
282 prinoes-^Mra Gandhi’s response to the decision was 
to vow to inverse it “by appropriate constitutional 
means.* It it mot at aS dear what legal means are left 
to her ; the court seemed to imply that there are none, 
since it described the princely purses as “ property ” and 
had previously defined property as a‘fundamental right, 
iitidfenable even by constitutional amendment. But Mis 
Ottadhi could well interpret the court ruling as a justifi¬ 


cation for seeking a mandate from the people. And the 
opposition parties seem to see it the same way. 

The government has several good reasons for favouring 
an election now rather than when its five-year ‘ term 
expires in February, 1972 : economic conditions could 
well get worse—prices are already rising at a rate of 
7 per cent a year—and Mrs Gandhi could lose h«f 
present political advantage if the recent agreement 
among opposition parties proves lasting. But the urgency 
at abolishing the princes is not such a reason. The 
exploitation of the privy purse issue by politicians erf all 
stripes is symptomatic of how Indian politics has been 
trivialised hi recent yearn. Neither the princes nor their 
purses really matter in India today. The annual allow¬ 
ances which the government pays out to the former 
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rulers total tinder £3 million a year—a tiny percentage 
of the government's budget and probably less than 
parliamentary candidates will spend in the next general 
election. But the princes make an ideal target for a 
government bent on proving its radicalism. 

Mrs Gandhi has already demonstrated the popular 
appeal of this assault on minority privilege. Many 
intellectuals were disturbed by her methods when, after 
the abolition of the princes’ privileges failed to pans 
parliament, she got her way by executive fiat. But few 
people—except the opposition politicians, who were 
using the issue as expediently as she was- -challenged 
her right to abrogate the constitutional commitment to 
the princes, and many even accepted her extra-parliamen¬ 
tary tactics as a necessary means to a desirable end. 

One reason for this tolerance .Of tactical expediency 
is that parliamentary democracy is not at a very high 
premium ih India today. There is a general mood of 
disillusionment, a feeling that for 20 years democracy 
has failed to deliver the goods and what matters now is 
strong leadership and results. Mrs Gandhi has sensed 
this mood and capitalised on it. She has built the image 
of a leader who, while not over-concerned with the 
niceties, will be able to get things done. In this way she 
has even won over many businessmen, who instead of 
being frightened off by her radical language have been 
attracted by the promise she offers of firm government. 


In fact, she has so far offered little more than promises. 
Her only so-called radical achievement to date has been 
the nationalisation of the banks—a measure which had 
long been on the Congress party’s agenda and which 
also required overturning a supreme court decision by 
a constitutional amendment. But her stretching of 
democratic procedures has gone farther than this. The 
mast flagrant recent example, apart from the order 
against the princes, was the attempt to bring down an 
unfriendly government in her home state of Uttar 
Pradesh by persuading the compliant president to 
impose president’s rule. This effort was stymied when 
another non-Gandhi government was formed in the 
state ; the prime minister was heartily abused for her 
methods but opposition threats to force a vote of con¬ 
fidence and/or impeach the president collapsed in the 
usual opposition way. 

The government’s other incursions on democracy have 
been subtler. Indian newspapers are reportedly under 
increasing pressure to toe the official line. The prime 
minister and members of her cabinet have criticised the 
press openly and newspaper proprietors, many of whom 
have other big business interests, are said to have been 
threatened with the loss of industrial licences. At least 
one editor of a vernacular paper is known to have been 
forced out as a result of official “ advice.” Foreign 
journalists too are coming up against restrictions. After 
the notorious incident in the summer when the BBC was 
expelled from India as a result of the screening of Louis 
Malle’s film series, the Indian government resuscitated 
some dormant regulations requiring pre-release censor¬ 
ship of documentary films. Apparently individual 


correspondents are to be subject to selection as well ; 
last week the Indian government refused permission to 
the former BBC correspondent in Delhi to cover Mr 
Heath’s January visit. 

This kind of unfreedom of the press is common enough 
these days, even in democracies, but India until recently 
could fairly claim to offer journalists one of the freest 
climates in the world. Mrs Gandhi and what the 
opposition calls her “ dictatorial tendencies ” are partly 
to blame for this unfortunate change. But so too are the 
politicians of all parties who have together reduced 
Indian politics to the unprincipled pursuit of power. 
The current scramble for pre-election alliances shows 
how little policy issues have to do with party alignments. 

Earlier this month, the faction of the Congress that 
split off from Mrs Gandhi a year ago agreed to form a 
“ democratic front ” with the Hindu party, Jana Sangh, 
and the conservative Swatantra party. Though all three 
are basically right of centre, Swatantra has long made 
a point of opposing the very kind of Hindu communalism 
that Jana Sangh espouses and many old Congressmen 
find both Swatantra’s free-wheeling capitalism and its 
flexibility on Kashmir intolerable. The single factor 
unifying the three parties is their hatred for Mrs Gandhi, 
though some Congressmen have already proved suscept¬ 
ible to an appeal from Mrs Gandhi’s colleagues to 
rejoin the fold. The Gandhi faction of the Congress 
party is similarly torn on the question of election allian¬ 
ces ; the left wing wants a pact with the pro-Moscow 
communists which others firmly reject. The only parties 
that seem to have retained coherent party organisations 
in the midst of this blurring of lines and loyalties are 
the two extremist groups—the Marxists, who stand to 
the left°of the pro-Moscow communists, and the Jana 
Sangh. 

What does all this augur for Indian democracy ? 
Dictatorship, say some Indian commentators. Acute 
instability, say others. But the election—this winter or 
next could produce a third possibility. Mrs Gandhi 
has already shown her strength in the country by winning 
more votes in the maverick state of Kerala than the 
undivided Congress held previously. She could conceiv¬ 
ably approach this feat in a general election and emerge 
with a clear majority. Even short of this she may be at 
any rate the clearly dominant figure in the largest single 
party with enough reasonably reliable allies from other 
parties to get things done. She will not be able to 
rationalise inaction by the need to consolidate power. 
If she can then restrain her penchant for power politics 
and rechannel her talent and drive into solving some of 
India’s very real economic and social problems, the 
Cassandras’ forecasts might be averted. Otherwise the 
danger wifi be that, by breaking the Congress party into 
two, she may have opened a period in which there is no 
real Centre of gravity in Indian politics. Whoever is 
prime minister, Mrs Gandhi dr someone else, will then 
have to spend more time, and intellectual energy, on the 
tactics of holding, a parliamentary alliance together than 
on serious decision-making. And India’s economy, which 
has missed so many chances to pull itself together, can¬ 
not afford to miss many more. 
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Local radio : a principle 
is at stake 


Lord Hill and Mr Charles Curran, the 
chairman and director-general of the 
British Broadcasting Corporation, had 
every justification for disquiet after 
their meeting with Mr Chataway, the 
'Minister of Posts and Telecommunica¬ 
tions, on Monday. They sought, and 
failed to get, assurances that Mr 
Chataway does not intend to sell off the 
BBC's local radio stations to commer¬ 
cial interests. Rumour, widely believed 
in -the BBC, says that is what he means 
to do. If it should prove true, he 
would have made a bad decision, 
inconsistent with what ought to be 
legitimately expected from this 
Government. 

In their election manifesto, the Tories 
promised an alternative, commercial 
radio service ; an alternative to, not a 
replacement of, BBC local radio. The 
Tory mandate was for promotion of 
competition, not the creation of a new 
monopoly to replace the old. According 
to the rumour, Mr Chataway has been 
persuaded by two arguments. The first 
is that with the BBC running deeper 
and deeper into debt, the hiving-off of 
its local radio stations would represent 
a saving of something like £2 million 
a year—the cost of running the 20 
stations which were authorised by the 
previous Labour government. The 
second was that a local commercial 
radio station would not be able to win 
a big enough audience to attract an 
adequate advertising revenue if it had 
to compete with a BBC one. The 
answer to the first argument is that it 
should be for the BBC to decide 
whether it can afford to run local radio 
stations. The answer to the second is 
that it is no part of a Tory Govern¬ 
ment's responsibility to provide com¬ 
mercial interests with privileged oppor¬ 
tunities for making money ; it is for the' 
kiterests to decide whether 
mtord to set up in business 


against BBC competition. 

What the minister should do is to 
allow commercial radio to establish 
itself gradually, testing the potential 
market in a few, chosen localities, 
building up to a maximum of, say, 60 
stations throughout the country. It is 
doubtful whether any larger number 
could be viable, although there are 
certainly those in the commercial lobby 
who argue for more. If Mr Chataway is 
satisfied by the impressive technical evi¬ 
dence amassed by Mr liughie Green's 
organisation—one of the chief and 
most industrious of commercial cam¬ 
paigners—that local stations could 
operate effectively with low-power 
medium wave transmissions, without 
interfering with continental stations— 
then he should allow them to do so by 
day. At night, they may be restricted 
to VHF, but it is during the daytime 
that radio can especially attract audi¬ 
ences of a commercially attractive size. 

There is no doubt that, operating on 
medium wave and offering avowedly 
mass-appeal programmes, commercial 
radio would enjoy a commanding 
advantage over its BBC competitor 
and aggravate the difficulties under 
which BBC local radio already operates. 
But there is, as its supporters claim, 
a distinctive role for BBC local radio 
to perform—the production of minority, 
public service programmes, serving a 
local or regional community, the kinds 
of programme in which commercial 
radio has less interest or aspiration. But 
the BBC itself opted for VHF and, if it 
is now dissatisfied, must fight to con¬ 
vince the minister of its right to share 
the medium frequencies. It must strive 
even harder to persuade local authori¬ 
ties that it is deserving of contributions 
from the rates. 

It must also try to make out a case 
to the Government—whiih is under¬ 
standably reluctant—for another 



Chataway: choking competition ? 


increase in licence money. The Govern¬ 
ment is expected to agree to a further 
1 os—to £7—but that will not come 
near to meeting the BBC’s present com¬ 
mitments. What makes life more diffi¬ 
cult for the heads of BBC radio is that, 
with the ending of the separate licence 
for radio next April, they have been 
deprived of one more negotiating argu¬ 
ment within the corporation itself. The 
monies derived from licence revenue 
have never been distributed to television 
and radio strictly in proportion to the 
separate licences, but at least a titular 
claim existed. That, howe\er, is a 
matter for internal dispute. On the 
wider issue, Mr Chataway’s respon¬ 
sibility is clear: to make the decision 
which upholds the principle of competi¬ 
tion. In doing so, he will save the 
Government from a wholly unnecessary 
political row, spreading far beyond 
Parliament, at a time when they can 
well do without it. 

Parliament _ 

Speaker's corner 

There are times when our leading 
parliamentarians can be infuriatingly 
coy, and though the Commons is in 
recess this is one of them. For what has 
been going on in the first part of this 
week, and will be continued af# r 
Christmas if necessary, is x that a few 
spirited backbenchers are being 
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pressured to observe good form and 
all that, chaps, rather than indulge in 
the rare luxury of standing up for the 
rights of ordinary MPs. It is not as 
if they are asking for much : it is 
simply the privilege, and possibly the 
pleasure, of voting for their own choice 
as Speaker. 

If the bigwigs are successful, the 
House of Commons will find itself with 
a Speaker who has not even been 
chosen by the majority party in the 
Commons, but by a depleted meeting 
of the Labour shadow cabinet. For 
what happened is undisputed. When 
Dr Horace King decided to retire as 
Speaker, the Government found iltsdf 
with two obvious and creditable 
candidates of equal merit : Mr Selwyn 
Lloyd and Mr John Boyd-Oarpeniter. 
It is not surprising that the cabinet— 
which is assuming that the consul¬ 
tations went even that far—could not 
make a choice ; that is not to say that 
both men are without faults, but rather 
that their faults cancel one another out. 

The sensible as well as the equitable 
course in such circumstances would 
have been to let the Commons itself 
decide between them ; after all the 
Speaker is the servant of the Commons 
as well as its master, and neither man 
would have felt disgraced, although 
obviously one would have been dis¬ 
appointed, if he had lost to the other. 
Instead, the two names were submitted 
to the Labour shadow cabinet, and as 
a majority of those present preferred 
Mr Selwyn Lloyd jtheir choice was 
accepted by the Government. That 
appeared to be it, until ju 9 t before the 
Commons rose last week a few MPs 
rebelled at what they regarded as a 
privy councillors’ fix : it should be 
made clear that the Labour MPs were 
rebelling as much against the decision 
of their own leaders as against that of 
the Government’s. 

As both men would fill the Speaker- 
ship with distinction, it could be 
argued that it does not matter how 
one of them gets it so long as he does. 
That is a powerful argument for mo$t 
MPs not to make a fuss, but it would 
be a healthy sign if they did. The 
nonsense that figures of authority are 
better evolved than elected should 
have been buried once and for all 
when the Tories changed their own 
party rules and elected Mr Heath their 
leader. Whatever tribulations Mr 
Heath subsequently went through, 
none of them can be traced back to the 
fact that he was run fairly close in the 
leadership election by Mr Maudling. 

There is an argument, therefore, 
for backbench MPs to force an 


election for the Speaker when the 
Commons returns on January 12th. By 
then, Mr Boyd-Caipettteiu might be 
reluctant to stand. They should not 
let that stop them, for one of the 
archaic surviving rituals of the 
Commons is that the Speaker is 
reluctant to accept the post. If they 
don’t and meekly accept Mr Selwyn 
Lloyd, they will be getting a good 
Speaker, but what they will have done 
is forfeit some sympathy the next time 
they complain that backbenchers’ rights 
are being overriden by collusion 
between the two front benches of the 
Commons. 


Rudi Dutschke 

Curiouser and 
curiouser 



Dutschke: not without friends 


The appeal tribunal hearing of the 
Rudi Dutschke case was a miserable 
business. Five distinguished men, two 
retired permanent secretaries, a former 
president of the Law Society, a general, 
and a Kenya judge, recruited to deal 
with questions of national security, 
listened to a case which, it became 
increasingly obvious, should not have 
been brought before them. 

It was not clear, and, as Monday’s 
evidence of the security aspects of the 
affair was heard in camera, it may 
never be, why Mr Maudling regarded 
the Dutschke case as appropriate for the 
security panel. The Home Office’s case 
for such a panel, when the new 
machinery for immigration appeal 
cases was set up, was that, without it, 
hostile intelligence organisations might 
be able to damage the British security 
services. It was argued that a series of 
low-grade agents could be sent into 
this country with the purpose of being 


stopped at the port of entry. They 
could then exploit the new immigra¬ 
tion appeal procedure to cross- 
examine members of the security 
service in such detail that judgments 
could be made about our security 
techniques. It can be said that such 
a view was always fanciful ; never¬ 
theless, that is why the special security 
panel was created, with power to take 
evidence in secret, the appellant and 
his lawyer being excluded. No one has 
ever suggested that Mr Dutschke is the 
agent of a foreign power ; the most that 
can be said against him is that he is a 
thoroughly tiresome young man with 
equally lamentable friends. The Home 
Office’s decision, in those circumstances, 
to refer the case to the security panel 
was wholly wrong. It was an almost 
calculated attempt to deny Mr 
Dutschke and his advisers the right to 
know the central case against him, and 
the power to test that evidence by 
cross-examination. 

But wrong though this judgment 
was, it becomes even more extra¬ 
ordinary when the evidence of the 
former Home Secretary, Mr James 
Callaghan, is considered. For the Attor¬ 
ney-General announced, at the open¬ 
ing of the hearing, that Mr Maudling 
had security information about Mr 
Dutschke’s contacts known to him but 
not to his predecessor in office. Why 
then, as Mr Callaghan had no conceiv¬ 
able knowledge of the security aspects 
of this affair, was his evidence taken 
in camera, with neither Mr Dutschke 
nor his counsel present ? 

What of the evidence given in pub¬ 
lic ? As, presumably, the Attorney- 
General put to Mr, Dutschke, in 
general terms, some of the detailed 
evidence he produced to the tribunal in 
secret, it is possible to make some judg¬ 
ment of its possible quality. There was 
the visit to the Chinese mission (to 
acquire the works of Mao Tse-tung), 
the meeting with an Iranian in Calais, 
and with “ a person active in anti- 
Zionist circles ” in England. And there 
was also past contact with Tariq Ali 
and Cohn-Bendit. 

But so what ? None of this, surely, 
raises questions of national security ? 
Of course, Mr Dutschke had some 
revolutionary friends ; with his back¬ 
ground it is unlikely that he would 
spend his time with Young Conser¬ 
vatives. On the other hand, Mr 
Dutschke produced some impressive 
evidence on his own behalf, notably 
from Herr Alberz, the former govern¬ 
ing mayor of West Berlin, and Profes¬ 
sor John Barnes, who said that Mr 
Dutschke had asked specifically to 
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study at Cambridge rather than the 
London School of Economics, because 
of the pressure that would be exerted 
on him in London to engage in poli¬ 
tical activity. 

One of the nastiest undercurrents at 
the hearing was the suspicion that the 
authorities had attempted to build up 
their case by the use of telephone tap¬ 
ping. If this were indeed so, it would 
be interesting to know how the Home 
Office could justify this action in view 
of the privy councillors* report of 
1957. It was then made clear that, 
so far as security cases were concerned, 
tapping was carried out by the security 
service on a warrant signed by the 
Home Secretary. The principal justifi¬ 
cation for that, said the report, was 
when there was a major subversive or 
espionage activity likely to injure the 
national interest. Always, there had to 
be substantial grounds before a war¬ 
rant was issued. In this case, there 
were clearly no such grounds, and Mr 
Maudling will relieve at least some 
anxiety if he is able to deny that any 
telephone tapping was authorised. 


Planning 


Miners and pylons 


Most people would put the Snowdonia- 
Merionethshire national park, and 
Hadrian’s Wall in Northumberland— 
also in a national park—at the top of 
any list of Britain’s scenic splendours. 
Yet the one is the subject of a planning 
inquiry which could lead eventually to 
mineral exploitation on a scale which 
would -totally ruin the attractions of 
miles of countryside. And the other 
happens to lie almost on top of the 
Central Electricity Generating Board’s 
proposed extension of its 400,000 volt 
power line. 

The inquiry is into an application 
by Rio Tinto-Zinc Corporation to do 
exploratory drilling on the Barmouth 
estuary and inland in the mountains 
of Merionethshire. The application is 
opposed by the county, by the Coun¬ 
tryside Commission, and by other con¬ 
servationists, who mostly use the argu¬ 
ment that if drilling is allowed now, 
next time round it will be hard to deny 
the company the right to exploit their 
findings should they wish. This is both 
an argument in law and, perhaps, a 
realistic, if cynical, recognition of how 
the planning system tends to be carried 
in the wake of commercial and econo- 
xoftMUShes. 

£ company has said that if it 
find worthwhile quantities of 
»rgold it would want to exploit 
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Hadrian's Wall: facing a new invader 


them on “ an international scale.” Since 
the quality of ore is likely to be low 
grade, this means profitable modern 
methods could be applied only over a 
very large surface, implying widespread 
spoliation. But it could well be argued 
that the national interest favours know¬ 
ledge of strategic reserves, which these 
would be ; RTZ’s interest, of course, 
favours getting their drills in before 
anyone else’s. But since no major crisis 
seems imminent, RTZ and the conser¬ 
vationists would do better to join forces 
and press for effective legislation on 
national parks, which would, among 
other things, ban mining operations in 
them altogether. If the national need 
for such mining grew, it would be open 
to Parliament to waive the legislation, 
and RTZ could then step in. 

The pylon proposal in Northumber¬ 
land demonstrates another planning 
absurdity. In spite of its situation the 
inquiry (if there is one) will be under 
the Secretary of State for Trade 
and Industry, to whom the CEGB is 
accountable as a statutory body. The 
newly-created super-minister for the 
environment gets no look in. The actual 
proposal is for a line of 170-foot pylons, 
following a line south of Hadrian’s Wall, 
close to, and in place of, existing 140- 
foot pylons, which sometimes come as 
near as half a mile to the wall. But the 
extent to which the new pylons would 
intrude—not only here, but in other 
sensitive areas, like the Tyne and Der¬ 
went river Crossings—depends very 
much on their exact siting, which, so 
far, the public does not know enough 
about. 

The county planning authorities have 
spent some time hammering out alter¬ 
natives with the North Eastern 
Electricity Board. There have clearly 
been considerable problems over the 
siting* for instance, of a new electricity 


substation at Heddon-on-the-Wall. This 
is the stage at which the public really 
does have the right to know more, 
even though the line is not planned 
to be built until the late 1970s. 
After all, a national possession as 
important as, say, Durham Cathedral, 
is involved. The electricity board seems 
to resent -the growing fuss about some¬ 
thing which may not happen for 
another ten years. But years before that 
it could be already too late to change 
basic features of the power line upon 
which the all-important details depend. 

The Thames _ 

Wall games _ 

The Greater London Council and its 
predecessor have been uncomfortable 
about low-lying London ever since the 
Thames was lapping the embankment 
in central London during a freak tide 
in 1953. But, for the past two years, 
it has been making a righteous fuss 
about the dangers of flooding ; much 
of this is designed to squeeze a grant 
out of the central government for what¬ 
ever expensive protection it finally 
decides to build. 

The big idea, which has been toyed 
with for a couple of centuries, and has 
become increasingly attractive as the 
natural dams provided by the old many- 
arched bridges gradually disappeared, 
is for a barrage across the Thames, 
downstream of central London. To 
start with, at any rate, this would 
be in the form of a retractable barrier 
to let shipping through, and the choice 
of site has hardened on Silvertown, in 
Woolwich reach. But nothing is likely 
to happen for at least another five or 
six years ; the last plan, in the 1950s, 
collapsed at the design stage. So the 
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GLC has decided to spend some 
£4 million to raise the walls along 
London’s river to a height of i£ feet 
above the 1953 level ; similar work by 
authorities responsible for odd bits .of 
river bank in London will increase the 
cost to £5^ million. The GLC is hope¬ 
fully asking the Government to provide 
75 per cent of the money, but is nobly 
resolved tc plod ahead by itself, if need 
be. 

That will mean tampering with some 
60 per cent of the 54 miles of the banks 
of the tidal Thames (or 80 miles includ¬ 
ing the banks of its tributaries) within 
the GLC's borders. For the parts of 
Victoria embankment which have to 
be raised, the plan is to take off the 
coping, shove on another granite block, 
and replace it ; elsewhere, the GLC 
will use earthmounds, concrete, and, as 
a last resort, concrete-filled sandbags. 
The GLC is starting work, in ten places 
at once, next ,month ; it reckons that 
most of the job will be finished in a 
year, but negotiating with the 2,000 
owners of London's riverside will be a 
lengthy business, which could stretch 
out the job by another nine months. 

The GLC stresses that these high 
walls will be temporary ; that 
Londoners will get their full view back 
again once the barrier is built : and 
that the riverside walks planned at 
Thamesmead are high enough not to 
suffer. But there are still a lot of snags 
to be ironed out of the barrier plan, 
not least that the early warning system 
for high tides has not been working out 
too well. Meanwhile, as the memory of 
the last frighteningly high tide, in 
1965, fades, the GLC has to whip up 
a sense of urgency, by reminding every¬ 
body that the tides are rising by an 
inch every three years, in order to 
justify a barrier scheme costing at least 
£50 million. 

School^ reports _ 

Trying — 


The nastiest Christmas present many 
children will have had this week will 
have been their autumn term report. 
For all too many of them this will 
have taken the conventional form of 
a grid of virtually meaningless percen¬ 
tages and placing's which will defeat all 
but the most interested parent. 

A report on reports published by 
the Home and School Council this 
week found that the traditional report 
still predominates, despite the publicity 
given to experiments with two-way 
reports, in which the parents (but why 
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not the children, too ?) can answer 
back. And it found that comments were 
still flat and uninformative—the old 
double entendre joke about a series of 
school reports that ran, “ Trying,” 
again “ Trying,’ and, finally, “ Very 
trying," still appears to be valid. 

Yet the need for helpful and explan¬ 
atory school reports becomes more and 
more essential as schools become 
larger and more complex, and gradings 
ever more difficult to understand. 
“ Progressive ” schools, which have 
abolished marks, have, not let them¬ 
selves off the hook. Parents have a right 
to be told something, apd a string of 
enthusiastic comments, succeeded by 
failure in the 11 plus or GCE exams, 
is likely to provoke an angry parental 
reaction. How to be truthful without 
being discouraging, how to be kind 
without pre-judging a child’s final 
ability, and' most of all how to be 
really helpfully informative, is a prob¬ 
lem to which too few schools have yet 
to address themselves properly. This 
is partly because a teacher may be 
faced with writing literally hundreds 
of subject reports at once ; one school 
solved that problem by the simple 
expedient of staggering them through 
the year. 

It is not enough for schools to set 
up parent-teacher associations, if they 
despise the traditional means of giving 
account of their stewardship to all 
parents, and not only to the energetic 
few. In the best examples cited in this 
report, schools explained some of the 
things which puzzle parents : their 
grading system, pointing out that, 
for example, five per cent of children 
were given an A, 25 per cent a B, and 
so on ; the complexities of continuous 
assessment ; the kinds of courses open 
to the children. Some allowed parents 
to keep the reports—schools can be 
quite rude about the duty to return 
them—and gave more than the tradi¬ 
tional 2in x Jin space for the teacher’s 
comments, inviting parents to add their 
own. After all, reports are as much a 
measure of what a school does for 
the child as what the child does at 
school. 

Ulster _ 

Silent nights 

The army has been doing its best to 
bring seasonal goodwill to Ulster, but 
it has been an uphiH 4 ask. There are 
still 7,000 troops stationed in the 
province, who remain conspicuously at 
the ready, patrolling with rifles, and 
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staring out of the numerous makeshift 
guardposts, which are dotted around 
the likely trouble spots, mainly in 
Derry and Belfast. There has been no 
serious rioting in Ulster for some 
weeks. The army believes enough 
older people have grown tired of the 
endless all-night rioting to restrain the 
younger hotheads from goading the 
maligned and remarkably patient 
troops. Only the occasional explosion 
—like the one last week at Newry tax 
office—disturbs the calm, and even 
those have fallen off in number from 
the 23 recorded in August to only five 
so far this month. 

But no one was taking any chances 
over the Christmas period, and there 
are no immediate plans to phase out 
the army’s presence in the back streets 
of Derry and Belfast, even if their 
accommodation still seems somewhat 
crude. There are certainly no inten¬ 
tions to pull down the one and a 
quarter miles of comigated iron and 
barbed wire known as the peaceline, 
which still separates the squalid streets 
of the Catholic Falls from the equally 
squalid streets of the Protestant Shan- 
kill in Belfast. 

During the run-up to Christinas, the 
army has been putting special effort 
into trying to improve community 
relations : each of the nine units has 
an officer, usually the sccond-in- 
command, responsible for community 
projects. The troops have staged 
parties for pensioners and deprived 
and handicapped children, joined in 
carol singing, done their bit as Santa 
Claus. All in all the anny has managed, 
in one way and another, to bring a 
touch of colour to a drab scene. 

At Stormont, too, there was some 
cheer as MPs rose for the recess. Mr 
Kirk, the finance minister, presented 
them with a small present of £500 a 
year for expenses, backdated to 
October. But the government can 
afford to be generous. It is looking 
more cohesive and sure of purpose than 
for some time. Major Chichester- 
Clark appears to be steadily growing 
in confidence. Last week he announced 
the government’s intention to imple¬ 
ment the controversial proposals made 
in June in the Macrory report on local 
government re-organisation. This mas¬ 
sive reform will be preoccupying the 
government's attention well into the 
summer. But after five years of 
discussion on the subject, it looks as 
though the government has the will to 
push ahead and risk the resentment of 
a Unionist right wing, which is looking 
increasingly less formidable. 
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TH E WO RLD Gomulka’s fall 



Gierek's reward Moczafs chance Cyrankiewtcz’s worry 

The plebeians rehearse 
the uprising 


In 1956 riots in Poznan heralded Mr 
Gomulka’s return to power. Fourteen 
years later, a mass rising by workers in 
the big towns along the Baltic coast 
brought about his political downfall. 
Last Sunday, barely a week after the 
trouble started in the shipyards of 
Gdynia * and Gdansk, Wladyslaw 
Gomulka and his closest collaborators 
were removed from the party's ruling 
body, the politburo. His own place as 
first secretary has been taken over by 
Edward Gierek, the pragmatic party 
l>oss of Silesia, but the changes were 
clearly the work of a coalition in which 
Mieczyslaw Moczar, the tough ex-min¬ 
ister of the interior, also played an 
important part. The new team’s first 
gesture was a promise to look at the 
economic measures that precipitated the 
upheaval. Even if this concession 
proves sufficient to restore order, the 
repercussions of the crisis will continue 
to be felt not only in Poland but in 
the rest of the Soviet world as well. 

The Soviet leaders have been 

anxiously watching the course of 
events in Poland, and not only because 
they might have had to prop up the 
’me with Russian tanks. With 
r own party congress only 
three months away, and their next 


five-year economic plan soon to be 
unveiled, they must also have been 
worrying about the significance of the 
Polish crisis for their own economic 
development. In recent years events 
just outside their borders have demon¬ 
strated to the Russian leaders what 
their own future might hold. Czechoslo¬ 
vakia showed them where economic 
reform was liable to lead. Poland has 
now shown them what may result from 
a policy of inaction—although admit¬ 
tedly inaction was compounded by a 
tactical blunder over the increase in 
food prices. 

Since he came back to power in 
1956, Mr Gomulka had squandered his 
opportunities for retaining real popular 
support. The intellectuals and his 
youthful radical supporters were the 
first to feel that he had let them down. 
Before long the great army of labour 
was also alienated. It was among the 
peasants that his myth lasted longest. 
But by last week the gap between 
leaders and people was so wide that a 
party calling itself the party of labour 
did not even realise that the economic 
measures it was proclaiming would 
provoke the workers into Rattle. The 
toll of that battle was apparently much 
heavier than was originally revealed. 



The hapless Gomulka ended his politi¬ 
cal career by reminding the world that 
the workers must now be regarded as 
a political factor in eastern Europe. 

In each of eastern Europe’s crises, 
trie rulers may be seen as having moved 
from blunder to blunder. But the 
Gomulka team’s performance was still 
an extraordinary one. The idea of 
presenting the Poles with a stiff defla¬ 
tionary package as a Christmas gift, 
of combining steep rises in food prices 
with a suspicious-looking reform of 
wage bonuses, may well have sprung 
from the mind of some technocrat who 
was concerned only with abstract 
calculations about the elasticities of 
demand or the merit of shifts in con¬ 
sumption. Whoever had this bright 
idea, Mr Gomulka was the politician 
in charge and he now pays the penalty. 
Mr Gierek, according to reliable 
reports, was categorically opposed to 
the move, and he now gets the reward. 

Mr Gierek’s opposition to the fool¬ 
hardy plan does not mean that this 
ex-miner, who spent a great deal of 
his early life in France and Belgium, 
is an opponent of change. It simply 
means that he has closer contact 
with the working people and therefore 
understood the risks of such a 
policy. The whole affair, in fact, is a 
reminder that many advocates of 
economic reform in eastern Europe are 
unaware of the social, and hence the 
political, implications of their propo¬ 
sals. 

Poland is no more a 41 workers’ 
state ” than any of its neighbours. The 
workers have no say in shaping 
economic policy, and their wages are 
not high. But throughout eastern 
Europe they have some compensations : 
job security, a slow pace of work 
which leaves surplus energy for the 
extra earning they need, and big subsi¬ 
dies for such things as rent and trans¬ 
port. These are threatened by the logic 
of a reform that aims at more realistic 
prices and higher productivity. 

The fiction that, since the state and 
the factories are “theirs,” the workers 
do not really need trade unions with 
the traditional functions could be 
maintained only while the economy 
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know about his broker. 


Seven vital questions and how they are answered 
by Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner c5 Smith Inc, 
the worlcfs largest stock and commodities broker. 


I What is the calibre of my 
investment representative ? 
Only one m ten of those who 
apply to Merrill Lynch are 
accepted. Each undergoes a 
rigorous 7 month training 
programme including 3 % months 
at New York Headquarters. Total 
cost about $20,000.00 each. 

The result — a high degree of 
competence. 

2 Does he depend wholly 
on commission ? No. 
Every Merrill Lynch investment 
representative receives a salary. 
He may get a bonus, bqt it is 
not based on a flat percentage 
of sales. If he thinks you 
shouldn't buy he can afford to 
say so. The salary is always 
there. 


3 How is my account 

supervised? Each Merrill 
Lynch office has its manager 
whose job is to assist and guide 
his staff — not to sell. Except 
in a very few small offices our 
managers do not handle 
accounts. There are other checks 
too. Frequent visits by top 
management are standard policy. 
Another example is the daily 
stock watch — a computerised 
system that alerts management 
whenever an office trades more 
than 1000 shares of a particular 
stock in one day. If the stock 
in question doesn't have the 
approval of the research 
division the manager must 
explain why he felt the 
transactions were in the best 
interest of the customers. 


4 How objective is the 

advice / receive ? Merrill 
Lynch separates securities 
research from sales. 
Recommendations are based 
strictly on the quality of a 
security, not its saleability. 
Example — if Merrill Lynch 
investment bankers want to 
underwrite the stock of a 
company they must first receive 
approval from the research 
division. 

5 Do you make markets ? 

Merrill Lynch is a major 
international market maker and 
underwriter of investment 
securities. If we sell you a 
security we have underwritten, 
we will buy it back at any time, 
at the market price. 


6 1s customer service 
growing or stagnant ? 
Since January 1969 Merrill 
Lynch has invested over $100m. 
in improving customer 
service. This includes $15m. 
to open new offices (including 
three in Europe). $27m. on 
training and $10m. to develop 
new computer systems. 

What is your financial 
position ? The capital 
position of Merrill Lynch, 

Pierce. Fenner & Smith Inc. 
is more than double the amount 
needed to meet New York 
Stock Exchange requirements. 

At the end of September 1970 
total assets were 
$1,856,557,035. Net capital was 
$277,159,898. Net income for 
the first 9 months of the year 
$20,245,000. 
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When the rioting had to stop: law and order — well. order—return to Gdansk and Stettin 


was highly centralised. If man¬ 
agers get more power, if job security is 
undermined, if bonuses determined by 
the manager account for an increasing 
proportion of the wage, workers need 
real trade unions to defend their 
.interests. Significantly, the Polish 
troubles started among dockers at 
Gdansk whose anger about rising food 
prices was coupled with specific dis¬ 
content over the new scheme for 
bonuses. The workers were forced to 
resort to violence because they could 
not use collective bargaining. 

There is a lesson in this for Russia 
too. The Russians have not received 
any Polish-type “ gift ” for Christ¬ 
mas, and they have not been told 
to tighten their belts. But neither are 
they being promised any bounties in 
the near future. The annual budget 
session of the Supreme Soviet held this 
month merely proposed fresh doses of 
the same treatment. The target of 
513,000 motor cars to be produced next 
year, which has been hailed in some 
western quarters as a breakthrough for 
Soviet consumers, is nothing of the 
sort. It simply confirms that, after 
much delay, the Togliatti factory has 
started operations. The output of cars 
was originally scheduled to be more 
than 700,000 units in 1971. 

In fact, for most items of basic 
production the Soviet five-year plan 
now being completed is falling well 
short of its original objectives. To 
judge by the targets for the first year 
of die next plan, 1971, which include 
an increase of 6.1 per cent in national 
income, the planners are soon likely 
to be forced to lower their sights still 
further. The interesting thing is that 
this trend no longer apparently gives 
cause for alarm. A year ago, it was 
leaked that Mr Brezhnev had sounded 
the alarm over the economy at a 
central committee meeting. This morith 
^'apokc agafci, and this time he was 
‘•mm* self-confident mood. Nothing that 

t 'fo 1 


has happened in the interval justifies 
such a change. Presumably, if the 
Soviet leaders want to face their party 
congress in March as a united group, 
they must proclaim that all is well. 

Their position is not enviable. They 
took over from Mr Khrushchev deter¬ 
mined to get on with managerial 
reform, only to discover that you start 
with Professor Liberman’s ideas, move 
on to Ota Sik’s, and then are liable to 
face a major political upheaval. 
Although it may be argued that to do 
nothing, as the Gomulka regime did 
for so long, must end in disaster, 
communist rulers who are under pres¬ 
sure are often inclined to avoid taking 
immediate risks. Russia’s present lead¬ 
ers are neither ready to face the risks 
that go with profits and market 
economics, nor able to develop new 
forms of industrial democracy. 

When the situation is explosive, 
there may be all the more need to 
silence dissent. Last week the Soviet 
press, after a brief period of relative 
moderation, launched a virulent attack 
on Alexander Solzhenitsyn and other 
dissenters. The regime is confident that 
it can get away with its suppressive 
actions against the small band of 
critical Russian intellectuals. The gap 
between “ us ” and “ them ” in Soviet 
society is still too wide for the intellec¬ 
tuals to achieve a popular appeal. 

As recently as March, 1968, the 
Polish regime too was able to crush 
the students and silence the intellec¬ 
tuals. Last week, when students joined 
forces with the workers in Gdansk, it 
was a different proposition. Can the 
labour movement become the core of a 
new opposition in eastern Europe ? 
After decades of a complete absence 
of any real political life, the revival 
must be a slow and painful process. 
Yet the dramatic events of last week 
may well go down in history as mark¬ 
ing the re-entrv of the wdrkers on to 
the east European political stage. 


Six up, five down, 
one wobbling 

The overriding priority behind 
Sunday’s dramatic changes in Poland’s 
communist leadership was the urgent 
need for a rescue operation that would 
restore law and order and bring about 
a return to what could pass for 
normality. Edward Gierek was a fairly 
obvious choice to head the new team. 
As party boss of Silesia, he has built 
up an enviable reputation as a sound, 
efficient administrator. Unlike 
Gomulka, he has kept in touch with 
the mood of the country ; he is in 
favour of cautious economic change, 
but not of any change in Poland’s 
relationship with the Soviet Union. 

Presumably General Mieczyslaw 
Mnc.zar lias at last been admitted to 
the politburo primarily because, as a 
tough ex-minister of the interior, he 
will be needed to help ensure that 
law and order are restored. He is 
leader of the 11 Partisans,” the faction 
within the party based on a group of 
men who stayed to fight the Germans 
on Polish soil during the war, as 
opposed to those communists who 
found refuge in Russia. This group 
used to have a nationalist and rather 
anti-Russian reputation, but recent 
reports suggest that they may have 
made their peace with Moscow. 
Mr Moczar may have shown some flexi¬ 
bility in his manner of winning a seat 
on the politburo, but he has shown 
none in his rigidly hardline views. He 
inspired the puzge of Jews and the 
crackdown on liberal intellectuals that 
began in 1968. 

Four of Mr Gomulka’s colleagues were 
sacked from the politburo with him : 
Boleslaw Jaszczuk, the economic pundit 
believed to be responsible for the 
increase in food prices ; Zenon Kliszko, 
a party ideologist; Ryszard Strzelecki, 
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who was in charge of party organisa¬ 
tion ; and Marshal Marian Spychalski, 
who apparently still keeps his office 
of head of state. The men who have 
appeared as replacements for these four 
do not, on the face of it, look like 
harbingers of radical change. Piotr 
Jaroszewicz has been a vice-premier 
since 1952 and is the Polish represen¬ 
tative to Gomecon. Stefan Olszowski 
became a member of the central com¬ 
mittee in 1964 and in 1968, at the 5th 
party congress, was promoted to be 
party secretary in charge of propa¬ 
ganda. Jan Szydlak was also promoted 
two years ago, when he was made a 
candidate member of the politburo and 
a party secretary with special respons¬ 
ibility for youth. Edward Babiuch, the 
head of the organisational department 
of the central committee, is very much 
a dark horse. 

Continuity, rather than change, 
seems to have governed these changes 
in the Polish politburo. Josef 
Gyrankiewicz, the former socialist who 
has been premier almost continuously 
since 1947, was still at the head of the 
cabinet after Sunday’s purge ; but he 
must be a worried man. There has been 
no transfusion of new blood. This is why 
there seems little hope of real change. 

The neighbours _ 

Those for whom 
it's good news 

Poland’s political upheaval could 
strengthen the hand of the conservative 
wing of the Czechoslovak communist 
party. These men are not yet where 
they want to be : at a point of complete 
and total condemnation of the 1968 
reforms. This month’s central committee 
meeting did come pretty close to a total 
repudiation of the famous Action Pro¬ 
gramme of April, 1968, but Mr Husak 
is still resisting the conservatives* 
demand that all the reformers should 
he publicly unmasked by name. He 
fears that pressures would then grow 
for the trial of those who have merely 
had their policies condemned. His main 
argument is that, although the struggle 
against the sn-called right wing (the 
official description of the reformers) is 
still necessary, it should be waged by 
strictly political means : that is, without 
trials. Should the Polish riots now 
produce a crop of prosecutions and 
trials in Poland, the conservatives’ case 
in Czechoslovakia would be reinforced. 
They could claim that the danger of 
a right-wing counter-coup in Czecho¬ 
slovakia still exists. 


Poles in London show solidarity 

Dismay is probably now keen among 
the Hungarian leaders, who must se£ 
their own reform programme as being 
endangered by the turn to the right in 
Poland last weekend. But most probably 
this will not deflect Mr Kadar from 
doing any of the ingenious things that 
he is doing with the economy, though 
he may do them even more circum¬ 
spectly. This is one of the advantages 
of being in charge of a communist 
country whose conservative wing has 
been totally discredited. Hungary’s 
conservative communists went under in 
the revolution of 1956 and have never 
regained a strong position. Czecho¬ 
slovakia’s were never removed. Now 
they are plucking up their courage— 
and regrouping their forces. 

German reactions _ 

Stiff upper lip 

The first official reactions in west 
Germany to the events in Poland over 
the weekend .were muted. The govern¬ 
ment spokesman, Herr Conrad Ahlers, 
made it clear on Monday that the 
change in the leadership of the Polish 
communist party need not affect 
German-Polish relations. The federal 
government was pleased that the new 
party secretary, Mr Gierek, had stated 
that Poland’s foreign policy, which 
included the continued normalisation 
of relations with the Federal Republic, 
was to be maintained. 

In an earlier interview given to Welt 
am Sonntag, however, Herr Ahlers had 
maintained that the new troubles in 
Poland, like the uprisings in east 
Germany in 1953, in Hungary in 1956, 
and in Czechoslovakia in 1968, showed 
a profound and apparently insuperable 
crisis in the communist system which 
prevented the communist states from 
bringing about lasting improvements in 
economic conditions. Every bout of dis¬ 


satisfaction over wages and prices could 
result in political upheaval. 

The east German regime, on the 
other hand, was quick off the mark. 
Herr Ulbricht was the first communist 
leader to send a telegram of congratu¬ 
lations to Mr Gierek. The east Ger¬ 
mans televised Mr Gierek’s inaugural 
speech within half an hour of its 
delivery in Warsaw. Neues Deutschland 
devoted half of its front page to the 
changes in Warsaw. 

Polish affairs have been getting 
special attention in east Germany since 
the signing on December 7th of the 
Bonn-Warsaw treaty. The east Ger¬ 
mans have been concerned to pre-empt 
western television and radio broad¬ 
casts, as well as to provide a distraction 
from their own economic difficulties, 
which were admitted last week. While 
showing their relief at the installation 
of a new leadership in Poland which is 
likely to slow up economic reforms and 
concentrate on restoring “ law and 
order,” the east Germans flexed their 
muscles on Monday by blocking all 
three autobahns from west Germany to 
Berlin for nine hours. 

Despite the announcement from Mr 
Gierek that Poland would “ tread the 
path of normalising relations” with 
west Germany, the change of leader¬ 
ship is unlikely to help those of the 
100,000 to 300,000 Polish subjects of 
Gentian origin who may want to emi¬ 
grate to west Germany, and whose 
chances seemed to have improved after 
the signing of the Bonn-Warsaw treaty. 
Nor is the downfall of Mr 
Gomulka likely to make the east 
German regime any more willing 
to see Russia give anything away in 
the ambassadorial talks about Berlin. 
And Herr. Brandt has emphasised that 
without a settlement over access -to west 
Berlin there can be no ratification of 
the agreements concluded by his gov¬ 
ernment. 
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I saw three Mints go sailing by: Semyonov and Smith. with Finnish host in centre 

God rest ye briefly, gentlemen, 
let nothing you dismay 


On March 15 th the Russo-American 
strategic arms limitation talks (Salt) 
will be resumed, in Vienna, after a 
three months’ recess. The third Salt 
session came to a quiet and 
discouraging end on December 18th in 
Helsinki, where the slow-moving series 
had begun just 13 months earlier. 
There is still no sign of any adequate 
Russian response to the comprehensive 
set of suggestions which the Americans 
presented in Vienna in July. 

The essence of the American 
proposals was that anti-ballistic missile 
(ABM) defence systems should be 
banned, or limited to the protection of 
the two superpowers’ capital cities ; 
and limits should he set to the total 
number of each side’s long-range 
nuclear weapon launching systems 
(both missiles and bombers), with 
specific quotas for such exceptionally 
large weapons as the Soviet SS-g mis¬ 
sile, which can carry a 25-megaton 
warhatfd&^one thousand times as 
]toweimftti 4 the Hiroshima bomb. Wash- 
ingterilMfcmed to be saying to Moscow : 
“ If NSStftf curb yotlf monstrous SS-gs, 
wenih ^abandon our plan to follow 
mla \ and surpass you in, the new 


ABM race.” Both these acts of self- 
restraint could have a stabilising effect 
on the “ balance of terror,” by reduc¬ 
ing the risk that either power might 
imagine itself to be able to launch a 
nuclear first strike without suffering 
devastating retaliation. 

In late November, halfway through 
the latest Salt session, a report from 
Washington suggested that the Russians 
had agreed to the limitation of ABMs 
to the defence of capitals. That was 
hardly surprising, for this part of the 
American proposals should suit their 
book. They deployed ABMs around 
Moscow several years ago, and have 
shown no eagerness to install them 
elsewhere. Just as naturally, they 
adopted a more negative attitude to the 
other American proposals. 

So Mr Gerard Smith has, for the 
second year running, bidden Mr 
Vladimir Semyonov farewell in 
Helsinki after fixing a spring rendez¬ 
vous in Vienna, without being able to 
take any news of real progress back to 
Washington. But while the two Salt 
negotiators were at work in Finland 
there seem to have been ifew develop¬ 
ments back Home in their capitals. 


Moscow has apparently slowed down 
its deployment of SS-gs; and 
Washington has publicly acknowledged 
this change. On December iGth the 
Defence Department’s public affairs 
chief, Mr Jerry Friedheim, voiced the 
belief that less than 300 SS-gs were 
deployed or under construction. As 
far back as February, when Mr Melvin 
Laird presented his department's 
annual review to Congress, the 
Secretary of Defence had estimated 
that more than 275 were already 
deployed or under construction and 
that Russia was continuing deployment 
rapidly. Some officials in Washington 
are now saying that no new SS-g 
silos have been started for nine months 
and that construction work at several 
sites for these missiles has been 
halted. 

The new Washington estimates 
contrast sharply with the picture of 
vrooming SS-g deployment that Mr 
Laird had maintained throughout the 
year, up to the eve of the Salt session 
in Helsinki, in the face of the 
scepticism and even indignation of 
other American government quarters. 
Earlier in ig70 there was considerable 
speculation that the mounting evidence 
of a pause in SS-g deployment 
suggested a Russian wish to induce 
America to go slow with the fitting of 
multiple independently targetable 
(Mirv) warheads to its missiles. But the 
Mirving of land-based Minutemen 
missiles began in June ; and it is now 
apparent that SS-g deployment has not 
been resumed since June at anything 
like its previous speed. 

The fear that Mr Laird evoked was 
that Russia would soon have about 500 
SS-gs, each with three warheads, and 
would thus acquire a first-strike 
capability of wiping out nearly all the 
Minutemen unless these were given 
ABM protection. Such arguments 
helped Mr Nixon to squeeze his ABM 
plans through the Senate in August. 
Now, however, it looks more as if SS-g 
deployment may level off well slhort of 
500 and much closer to the “ceiling” 
of 250 which is reliably reported to 
figure in the American proposals at the 
Salt talks. 
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Management by Objectives- 

a “dynamic system seeking to In¬ 
tegrate the Company's need to 
achieve its goals of profit and 
growth with the Manager's need 
to contribute and develop him¬ 
self" has been universally ac¬ 
claimed as a significant contrib¬ 
ution to improved management 
effectiveness. 

Nowevery aspect of this concept 
is available in one co-ordinated 
package produced by Associated 
British-Pathe in ussociation with 
John Humble comprising four 
colour films plus related Study 
Material for each film, and a 
complete set of overhead trans¬ 
parencies. 
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Management by Objectives - 

a 27 minute film explaining the 
fundamentals of the concept of 
Management by Objectives, as 
successfully operated in interna¬ 
tional companies worldwide. 

Defining the Manager's Job 

(21 minutes) - Management by 
Objectives in action in a fictitious 
company, showing how a Manager 
can define his own job in line with 
company purpose. 



Performance and Potential 
Review (21 minutes) - a contin¬ 
uation of the theme developed in 
'Defining the Manager's Job', 
showing how to review both per¬ 
formance and potential of the 
Manager. 

Colt - a Case History - 

(24 minutes) - a film of Manage¬ 
ment by Objectives in action in a 
medium-sized engineering business, 
demonstrating how Management by 
Objectives was introduced, and 
helped the company clarify its 
objectives and achieve measurable 
results through better management. 

The films, study rnaterials, and 
overhead transparencies are avai¬ 
lable separately for hire or sale as 
appropriate, but the complete 
package can be purchased at a 



substantial discount. Send off the 
coupon today for full details of the 
whole Management by Objectives 
programme. 


Do your Managers 
manage without 

Management by Objectives? 



TO: DEPT. NO. 3, EMI SPECIAL FILMS UNIT, 2-4 DEAN STREET, LONDON W1V 5RN. 

Please send me full details and order forms for the Management by Objectives films, study materials 
and transparencies. 

Name; 

f 

Company; 

Address; 

•V 

^ * 

Position: 
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Spain _ 

If you can't beat 
them join them 

The fall-out from the Burgos trial of 
16 Basque separatists is still infecting 
the life of Spain. Whatever the verdicts 
may be, f he damage done to the 
government’s standing is undeniable ; 
and the cracks which have opened 
up between its members, within the 
army, and between the army and the 
government will not be easily papered 
over. The manner of the trial and its 
repercussions both inside and outside 
Spain may have ignited the conflict 
which was bound to follow the end 
of the Franco era—but it has happened 
before the end. 

"Fhe size of the demonstration of 
support for “Franco, the army and 
national unity ” in Madrid last Thurs¬ 
day surprised even its organisers. It 
was instigated by senior army officers 
who had been holding meetings during 
the previous week, but it received the 
cabinet’s blessing only on Wednesday 
evening. Ministers feared that they 
would lose even more face if a 
blatantly right-wing rally with anti- 
government overtones attracted large 
crowds. In the event ministries were 
closed an hour early, the press was 
encouraged to announce the meeting 
and General Franco appeared on the 
balcony of the Royal Palace to tell 
the crowds in 70 words that Spain’s 
problems would be solved. 

The slogans on the banners, the 
raised right arms and the chanting of 
the falangisl hymn must have been 
disturbing to a government which only 
a month before had banned a falangist 
anniversary meeting. Conservative 
Catholics must have disliked the sight 
of such banners as “ Bishops to 
Moscow” and “Vatican, unite Italian 
families : don’t meddle in Spain ” ; the 
cabinet cannot have enjoyed seeing 
“ Opus Dei out ” and “ We want a firm 
hand.” The demonstration, while 
weakening the government, streng¬ 
thened the position of its head. After 
this mass display of devotion, General 
Franco is in a better position to 
commute any death sentences that the 
Burgos military judges may recom¬ 
mend. 

Such an outcome would not dis¬ 
please the army. It is an open secret 
in Madrid that officers are angry 
that the army has been landed with a 
political trial which has not only been 
incompetently handled but has given 


Franco still has lots of support , of a sort 

nationwide publicity to allegations of 
brutality and torture. For this the 
army blames the government and par¬ 
ticularly the so-called technocrats 
within it. Senior officers are now 
believed to be urging General Franco 
to refashion his cabinet and to bring 
into the government men who will take 
a tougher line against violators of the 
country’s laws and those who want to 
change its institutions. 

Franco arid his designated successor 
as head of state, Don Juan Carlos, 
have now Ivccn forcibly reminded that 
the right wing has a broader and 
more powerful powerbase than the 
a]x>li'tical economic ' liberals. The 
Ma-tesa financial scandal, in which 
three former ministers have now 
been implicated, is another stick which 
is being used against the technocrats. 
The foreign minister and the minister 
of education may yet lose their posts. 
If they do, General Franco will gain 
credit for refusing to allow the affair 
to he swept under the carpet and the 
spirit of the falangists, kicked out of 
all important poits in October, 1969, 
will l>e further raised. But it would be 
surprising if any falangists find them¬ 
selves hack in office. 

Though the Burgos trial has shown 
up the rifts among General Franco’s 
supporters, it has helped to consolidate 
the opposition. Outside the Basque 
provinces there is little sympathy in 
Spain for the cause of Basque 
autonomy or approval for the violent 
means adopted by a section of their 
organisation. But the opposition, 
whether Christian democrat, socialist or 
niarxist, is united in its stand against 
the use of military courts, against 
secret trials (it was only after repre¬ 
sentations from the Vatican that the 
Burgos trial was held in public) and 
against the harsh and repressive 
measures the security forces have been 
using—even on those Basques who 


desire no more than to preserve their 
cultural identity. 

The 300 Catalan intellectuals who 
staged a sit-in protest in support of 
the Basques in the Montserrat monas¬ 
tery Inrtween December 12th and 14th 
are complaining of being harassed by 
the authorities. And on Monday the 
114 people who signed a letter to the 
American Secretary of State, Mr 
Rogers, during his visit to Madrid last 
May, setting out the opposition’s 
minimum demands, were told that they 
had to pay fines of up to £600 each. 
Since the decree suspending habeas 
corpus on December 14th there have 
been no reports of mass arrests. But 
the order has bad an effect, 'lhe 
opposition is now determined to give 
the authorities no opportunity to 
arrest its leaders and so break up 
its lines of communication, as 
happened two vears ago. Calm can 
be deceptive. 


Belgium _ 

Separated at last 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN BRUSSELS 

Belgium is starting the new year with 
a rewritten constitution which may put 
an end to three generations of conflict 
between the country’s two national 
communities—the Dutch-speaking 
Flemings and the French-speaking 
Walloons. For the first time since the 
Belgian state was formed in 1831, 
Belgians will , be constitutionally 
recognised as either Flemings or 
Walloons. Each community will have 
important regional powers in cultural 
and economic affairs. Since members of 
parliament will also be divided by 
“ subnationality,” and as such form the 
cultural councils for the two commu¬ 
nities, the revision is one step towards 
all-out federalism. 
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When the leaders of the 1830 revolt 
against the Dutch King William I 
wrote their first constitution, they based 
it on the highly centralised French 
model. Throughout the nineteenth 
century Belgium’s upper class looked to 
France for its intellectual nourishment. 
Brussels, originally a Flemish city, was 
progressively Frenchified and so was 
the social elite in Flanders. The Dutch 
language and culture in Flemish 
Belgium seemed doomed to disappear 
or, at best, to survive as a piece of 
local folklore. But, towards the end 
of the century, a small group of Flemish 
writers and poets started a “ national ” 
revival. Later joined by the junior 
catholic clergy and some socialist 
leaders, this language movement 
l>ecame a social movement in defence 
of die Flemish peasant and factory 
worker. By the 1930s it had won 
theoretical equality for the Flemish. 

The Flemings, now 60 per cent of 
the national population of 9.3 million, 
demanded cultural independence from 
what they saw as a hostile Brussels. 
The Walloons, feeling neglected by the 
capital and worried about their 
declining strength, clamoured for 
regional powers to cure their economic 
ills. With such similar federal aspira¬ 
tions, the two communities might 
have pushed through a reform much 
earlier. But the government stuck 
stubbornly to the image of a centralised 
Belgium. Brussels parliamentarians 
mustered a blocking vote against the 
key constitutional provision which limi¬ 
ted the metropolitan area to the exist¬ 
ing 19 boroughs of greater Brussels ,* 
they saw this clause as an attempt at 
“ strangling” the capital. But the 
Flemings insisted on preventing the 
French-speaking “ Brussels oilslick” 
from spreading over the surrounding 
Flemish countryside. 

It looked as if constitutional reform 
would remain blocked. Then, shortly 
before the Christmas recess, some key 
votes swung behind the cabinet of the 
prime minister, Gaston Eyskens. It now 
remains to translate the new constitu¬ 
tional formula into practice. 

Greece _ 

Long parenthesis 

— ■ ■ ■ - —4 ■ ■■ ■■ ■ ■ 

FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT 

When the milfr&ry regime seized power 
in Greece just over three and a half 
years ago, r it described itself as “ a 
redeeming pafertthesis.” Now, after the 
prime minister^* stern end-of-year 
message on Detitthber 19th, the Greeks 
know thrft the closing bracket is still 
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one chapter away. It certainly does not 
appear on the new leaf which opens 
with the coming year. 

Mr Papadopoulos has abandoned his 
old technique of keeping alive die 
hopes of democrats by offering short 
steps towards democracy. This time he 
bluntly said that, in matters of the 
system of government and the con¬ 
stitution, M there will be no change in 
the coming year.” The pledge to restore 
constitutional order “ within the 
shortest possible time ” would naturally 
be kept, but only after die revolution’s 
objectives had been accomplished. 
However, this date would be decided 
not, as before, by the “ revolution,” but 
by himself—when “ I, the bearer of the 
people’s mandate . . . shall estimate 
that this can be done in a safe, fruitful 
and useful situation.” 

The prime minister’s general attitude, 
as much as the candid use of the per¬ 
sonal pronoun, was intriguing and can 
be interpreted only within the context 
of the intra-revolutionary tug of war 
which has intensified since the end of 
August. There are reports that Mr 
Papadopoulos is still resisting pressure 
for collective consultations before any 
decisions are made on such major issues 
as the lifting of martial law, the 
reactivation of the suspended eight 
articles of the constitution, the holding 
of elections, and King Constantine’s 
eventual return. His declaration was 
negative on all these subjects. 

The prime minister’s only concession 
was his pledge to free Greece’s 700-odd 
political prisoners. Just under half are 
to be released immediately and the rest 
in four months’ time—if security con¬ 
ditions warrant it. He also promised 
that the so-called institutional laws 
(which elaborate on the constitution) 
will be published early in January. It 
may be significant that, although the 
laws safeguarding certain civil rights 
will remain suspended, the new con¬ 
stitutional tribunal, without which there 
can be no political life, will be set up 
by the end of 1971. 

Ethiopia _ 

Elfwork 


A state of emergency was declared 
throughout most of Eritrea in north¬ 
ern Ethiopia on December 16th, and 
Emperor Haile Selassie decreed that 
the area should be put under military 
rule. Since much of the province has 
for some time been in effect under the 
command of the army, the decree will 
not bring great Changes. But, it is an 
indication of the seriousness of the 
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situation in that part of the country. 

The trouble has been caused by the 
separatist Eritrean Liberation Front 
(Elf), which for several years has been 
waging guerrilla war against the pre¬ 
dominantly Amharic government in 
Addis Ababa. In recent months Elf 
has scored considerable successes, hav¬ 
ing blown up three bridges on the 
main road north of Asmara and five 
passenger rail-cars on the lines leading 
into the town. On November 21st 
an Ethiopian general was killed in an 
ambush. And Elf’s propaganda claims 
many ether successes. 

Perhaps the most significant part of 
the imperial decree was the reference 
to foreign governments, which were 
accused of fostering subversion. This 
was almost certainly directed at the. 
Arab states particularly Sudan, Syria 
and Egypt - which have been giving 
support to the largely Moslem Elf. 
Ethiopia receives considerable assis¬ 
tance from Israel, not only for con¬ 
ventional purposes, but also to help 
cope with the rebels. The country now 
seems to be inextricably embroiled in 
the Arab-Israeli conflict. 

Pakistan _ 

What's his line ? 

Pakistan has l>een voting again. In the 
elections for the provincial assemblies 
of East Pakistan and Punjab, Sind, 
Baluchistan and North West Frontier 
in Wert Pakistan on December i ;th, 
substantially the same verdict was re¬ 
turned as in the general election ten 
days earlier. As before Sheikh Mu jib 
swept to victory in East Pakistan, and 
Zulfikar Bhutto consolidated his 
general election successes in the Punjab 
and Sind by winning a majority in 
those assemblies. No party got an over¬ 
all majority in either Baluchistan or 
North West Frontier. 

Because Mr Bhutto’s earlier victory 
came as a surprise, hi? political views 
are only now being subjected to close 
scrutiny. He is reluctant to be pinned 
down on anything, and in particular 
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what he means by the Islamic socialism 
he preaches. When described as an anti¬ 
communist who would not nationalise 
the textile industry, he issued an instant 
denial. But his political inclinations 
remain obscure. 

He feels he has been misjudged as 
flatly pro-Peking and anti-American. A 
careful reading of what he has written 
on Pakistan? foreign policy shows that 
the touchstonfe by which he judges 
friends or foes is support for Pakistan’s 
claim to Kashmir. China happens to 
support Pakistan on this and America 
does not. But this does not amount to 
an ideological commitment. 

If Mr Bhutto comes to power, his 
hard line on Kashmir could plunge 
Pakistan into another war with India. 
He advocates militant confrontation as 
the only way to settle this and other 
outstanding disputes. To this end he has 
even urged Pakistan to develop a 
nuclear bomb of its own—arguing that 
to build up conventional forces would 
impose too great an economic strain on 
the country. 

Cuba __ 

Hogmaharvestmas 

Spare a thought this week for the 
Cubans, who for the second year 
running have had Christmas and the 
New Year holiday postponed. Since 
this is a country where sugar is king, 
the celebrations, will have to wait until 
the sugar harvest is completed in July 
and the whole thing—Christmas, New 
Year, harvest home, the lot—can be 
wrapped up in one great wingding 
with fireworks, dancing, extra rum 
and cigars. Fidel Castro, in announc¬ 
ing the postponement, admitted that 
Christmas was “ very beautiful and 
very poetical.” Compulsory atheism is 
not a feature of Castro’s Cuba. But 
the snag is that traditional Christmas 
comes right in the best time of year 
for cutting sugar cane ; in Cuba’s wet 
season, July and after, little can be 
done in the sugar fields. So with Castro 
and sugar at the helm, it could be a 
long time before the Cubans celebrate 
another December Christmas. 

Though December 25th will be just 
another working day, Cubans are free 
to celebrate out of hours as best they 
can. All goods are rationed ; but they 
may be given an extra quota of rum 
and cigars. No groaning boards, may¬ 
be, but then no one will be groaning 
with starvation. There will be toys in 
the shops, for once ; children under 12 
are to get three each. Under a new 
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Well, happy July, Fidel 


Laos _ 

Talking's risky 

FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN LAOS 

The attempt at a coup against Prince 
Souvanna Phouma earlier this month 
has underlined* Just how fragile the 
Laotian political station) has become. 
The abortive coiijp was hatched by an 
old would-be kingmaker, Colonel 
Bounleut Saykosy, who apparently 
aimed to capture the prime minister 
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during his visit to Savannakbcft—the 
old stamping-ground of the exiled 
right-wing General Phoumi Nosavan. 

Prince Souvanna’s attempts to get 
talks Started with the Pathet Lao are 
not popular, either with the Laotian 
generals or with the local right wing. 
Even within his own government, 
Prince Soiuvanna sometimes seems to 
be the only man who believes that the 
talks might really get somewhere. But 
his belief that a partial settlement of 
the Laotian problem might be possible 
in advance of a resolution of the Indo¬ 
china war as a whole seems to have 
pricked up a few ears in Hanoi. 


It is assumed that if the two sides 
do get talking, the Pathet Lao will 
at once revert to their original demand 
for a total! bombing hah, covering the 
trails area as well. No one expects 
quick progress. And Colonel Bounleut’s 
adventure is proof enough of the care 
that Prince Souvanna has to take in 
dealing with the Pathet Lao. If the 
North Vietnamese do want a settle¬ 
ment in Laos, they will have to take 
that into account—for Prince Souvanna 
is still the only government leader they 
can deal with. 


system to avoid queueing—something 
which chronic shortages have made a 
permanent feature of Cuban life— 
Cubans arc advised to book their toys 
early. For the first five days the toy 
shops will be open to those who have 
booked. After that there will be queues 
again. 

Dr Castro has now set the sugar 
target for 1971 at 7 million tons. This 
is well below the 10 million tons aimed 
at this year, when in fact only 8£ mil¬ 
lions were actually harvested. Those 
8£ million tons were cut with enormous 
trouble, over an abnormally long 
period, with inefficient “voluntary” 
help from everyone including house¬ 
wives and foreign diplomats. There 
were also problems in transporting and 
processing this amount of cane. Seven 
million tons is a far more reasonable 
target. 

But even that may not be reached. 
There are fewer people to do the job 
this year—including 100,000 fewer 
volunteers. And Dr Castro mentioned 
this month that the new harvest was 
late in getting started. People have 
gone on celebrating this year’s abortive 
super-harvest much longer than they 
should have done. They have been slow 
in getting the replanting of cane under 
way, and a lot of essential maintenance 
work at the sugar mills has been 
neglected. 


The North Vietnamese have let it 
be known that they want to see the 
Pathet, Lao settle down to talks with 
Prince Souvanna. They would like 
to get out of the war in northern 
Laos so that they can transfer men 
and resources elsewhere. One of the 
two North Vietnamese divisions that 
were in northern Laos was withdrawn 
last summer. They may also be hoping 
to show that negotiations are possible 
somewhere in Indochina and that a 
coalition government is viable. And with 
the Laotian talks going on it might be 
difficult for the South Vietnamese to 
go into Laos and do their own thing— 
a big ground offensive against the Ho 
Chi Mirih trail. 

A!U the same, , contacts between the 
two sides have not yet got beyond the 
stage of talking about the conditions 
for talks about talks. The Pathet Lao 
in particular are sticking to two 
unacceptable demands—that Prince 
Souvanna Should send only a personal 
representative to the preliminary talks, 
on the ground that they do not recog¬ 
nise the legality of the Vientiane 
government ; and that the bombing of 
northern Laos should stop during the 
preparatory talks. The feeling in 
Vientiane is that the Pathet Lao have 
posed the first condition to boost their 
own position. But the Russians and 
possibly .the North Vietnamese do not 
feel strongly about these formalities. 
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5 million passengers 
have now flown on the ^7 


747 Super|ets take off and 
land over 2,600 times every 
week, fly more than a quar 
ter million miles every day 
and serve 32 cities around 
the world With an on-time 
record equal to or better 
than that of other 



JfWI Ntfw flying the 747 or in service soon Aer Lingus-lnsh Air Canada Air France Air India Al talia American BOAC Bramff Condor Continental 
Delta Eastern E‘ Al Iberia JAL KLM Lufthansa National Northwest Pan Am Qantas SAS Sabena South African Swissair TAP TWA United. Universal 
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In low water at mid-term 

Washington , DC 


Congress is always fair game for moral 
obloquy and the business of Congress 
has never been in a worse mess than 
in the past two weeks. Seasoned parlia¬ 
mentarians found themselves at a loss 
to trace what was going on, let alone 
what might l>e about to happen to one 
or another important piece of legisla¬ 
tion. It was, commented the Washing¬ 
ton Post } “ as if there had been some 
gigantic shipwreck and spotlights were 
searching the waters for survivors.” 
Dodging the blame becomes, in such 
circumstances, the highest law of 
politics. So it was -not unpredictable 
that the President would choose to 
rebuke Congress in stern generalities 
for its failure to act on “ matters of 
urgent importance that mean jobs and 
income and affect million's of Ameri¬ 
cans,” as he did through his press 
secretary, Mr Ziegler, last weekend. 

At least a part of the trouble, how¬ 
ever, lies not on Capitol Hill with 
its Democratic majorities but in the 
White House with its Republican 
President. At mid-term, the Nixon 
Administration is <in uncommonly low 
water. Neither President Nixon, nor 
Congress itself, can reasonably be 
blamed for the fact that the political 
character of the one is not what the 
other would have chosen when the two 
were elected in 1968. Faced with what 
faced him, Mr Nixon had to select his 
course of action. One obvious course, 
which he took, was to use the 
November elections this year to get 
a Congress more to his liking. 

His method of attempting this was 
not well judged and it failed. His gain 
in the Senate, if not yet exactly 
measurable, is very slight. In the House 
of Representatives his loss is more 
substantial than the simple arithmetic, 
a Democratic gain of nine seats, shows. 
The National Committee for an 


Effective Congress calculated this week 
that in the whole House the liberals 
gained between 15 and 20 votes on 
general domestic issues. This may or 
may not express a liberal trend in the 
country, as this liberal committee 
believes, but two aspects of what 
happened are clear. By treating the 
retention of Republicans in the House 
as subordinate in importance to the 
selection of strong Republican candi¬ 
dates for the Senate, Mr Nixon caused 
some seats in the House to be lost 
unnecessarily, without commensurate 
gains in the Senate. Secondly, by the 
whole style of his campaign and Vice 
President Agnew’s, he did what could 
be done to exacerbate the partisan 
spirit and the divisions in his party. 

If Mr Nixon’s authority is now not 
what it might have been, this is partly 
because the parliamentary arithmetic is 
against him, but partly also because 
his reputation as a political wizard is 
gone. This situation might have sug¬ 
gested a new look at the Administra¬ 
tion^ legislative programme to see 
what could be salvaged and what might 
have to be jettisoned. Mr Nixon did 
not attempt this. Mr Ziegler in the 
statement last weekend mentioned the 
bills dealing with family assistance 
(this is the welfare reform legislation), 
the supersonic transport aircraft, 
textile quotas and the amendment of 
social security rates as key bills on 
which “ the American people are 
entitled to a vote up or down.” Mr 
Nixon was probably in a position to 
get two of these passed, but not all 
four. Which would he choose ? 

Only by making the choice could the 
President separate the disparate fac¬ 
tions that together were heading up 
the Senate’s business Iron* disparate 
motives. But the capacity to make such 
choices 9eems to be lacking in the 


MR NIXON'S POPULARITY (Gallup poll) 


Do you approve or disapprove of the way 
Mr Nixon is handling his job as President ? 



Source American Institute of Public Opinion 


Nixon White House. Choosing is 
always painful, hut this particular 
choice ought not to have l>een 
intolerably difficult. 'The trade bill has 
long since become ridiculous. True, 
Mr Nixon made a campaign promise 
to do something for American manu¬ 
facturers of man-made fibres and wool 
textiles, but once the bill had become 
loaded down with other quota pro¬ 
visions, which he decidedly does not 
want, the whole subject could well 
have been dropped until next year. His 
scheme for reforming the welfare 
system is of immeasurably more impor¬ 
tance and, if approved, would be 
incomparably his greatest domestic 
achievement even in its present some¬ 
what mangled condition. That the 
reactionaries who sincerely oppose it 
should have found liberal allies to join 
them (some from partisanship, some 
from perfectionism) is a tragedy for 
the American poor. Once this choice 
was made, it would have been relatively 
a minor question whether the social 
security amendments or the money vote 
for the supersonic transport should be 
left over to next year. 

Republican Senators and Congress¬ 
men who understand problems of 
choice complain bitterly of the 
difficulty of getting answers from the 
Administration. The President is 
remote. His assistants ask for the 
impossible, or change their minds, or 
contradict each other. The knowledge 
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of how Congress works seems to be 
thinly and unevenly distributed among 
them. The government departments, 
which are perfectly well equipped to 
discuss questions of substance with 
Senators and Congressmen, give the 
impression both of lacking guidance 
from the White House and of being 
inhibited from taking a plunge them¬ 
selves : there have been too many 
abrupt sackings and too many arbitrary 
interferences from Mr Nixon’s political 
assistants for officials to feel comfort¬ 
able in doing their jobs. In short, 
power is neither crisply exercised, nor 
is it rationally devolved. 

However it happened, President 
Nixon has reached mid-term with 
virtually nothing achieved in domestic 
affairs. Naturally he blames Congress: 
what else can he do ? President 
Truman, in the same situation, did it 
with gusto and startling political effect. 
Other Democratic Presidents, when 
strapped for money or otherwise 
powerless to get anything done, have 
been known to cheer people up with 
speeches full of warm, inexpensive 
human understanding and radiant 
with bright, if spurious, promise. But 
not Mr Nixon. To the annual con¬ 
vention of the National League of 
Cities in Atlanta, Georgia, this month 
he sent an authoritative, matter-of-fact 
assistant, Mr John Ehrlichman, a 
municipal lawyer by training. To an 
audience of gloomy Mayors weighed 
down with unmanageable social prob¬ 
lems Mr Ehrlichman presented an 
honest hut dismal exposition of the 
domestic policies of the Nixon Admini¬ 
stration ; it left the Mayors expecting 
little help from Washington. 

For consolation Mr Ehrlichman 
offered “ the domestic equivalent of 
the Nixon doctrine,” an attempt to 
reverse the flow of power to Washing¬ 
ton and revive the power of the states 
and localities to do die things they 
were best fitted to do. The heart of 
it is the plan to share federal revenues 
with the states and cities, which Mr 
Nixon has proposed to Congress. But 
Congress, Mr Ehrlichman added 
soberly, was “ cool to frigid ” in its 
reaction and - “ it will take extra¬ 
ordinary effort? to push revenue-sharing 
throughidongress next year.” While 
the Mayors were still in Atlanta con¬ 
templating jtfthe bleak oudook, word 
arrived President Nixon had 

decided to ,veto a bill passed by Con¬ 
gress uMefrwhich federal money would 
have f Jwflj .provided for training and 
e|ppl^J|negX. public services, for 
civic improvement and for the benefit, 
principally, of the urban poor. The 


Mayors pleaded with Mr Nixon by 
letter, but he was not going to be led 
into a philosophical inconsistency by 
any impulse to cheer people up. 

While these things were going on 
Vice President Agncw was in Idaho 
telling the disconsolate and incredulous 
Republican Governors who were meet¬ 
ing there that the ferocious tone set 
by Mr Nixon and himself for the 
election campaign had been the right 
tone to adopt, disastrously as it had 
turned out for them. (The Republicans 
lost 11 Governorships, net.) The 
Governors had just elected a chairman, 
Mr Nunn of Kentucky, who made the 
point that their losses were partly the 
result of an “ ostrich-like ” approach 
by 'the Administration to economic, 
discussions in the campaign. 

By coincidence Mr Nixon had just 
picked a Texsan Democrat, ex-Govemor 
John Connally, as his next Secretary of 
the Treasury. Nobody knows yet 
whether by this choice he is providing 
his economic policy with a new archi¬ 
tect or a new salesman. That the sales¬ 
man’s talent is not to be despised must 
be painfully apparent to Mr Nixon 
by now. According to the Gallup 
survey his popularity has fallen to its 
lowest point since he took office. The 
“ trial heat ” test of the same survey 
which compares his strength as a 
presidential candidate in 1972 against 
that of the leading Democratic con¬ 
tender, Senator Edmund Muskie, 
shows Mr Nixon commanding only 43 
per cent of the votes to Mr Muskie’s 
44 per cent. The Democratic nomina¬ 
tion for the next election has not 
looked so interesting for ten years. 



Special or natural? 

Washington , DC 

When a British Prime Minister comes 
to Washington he usually holds a press 
conference at the British embassy, 
from which one usually goes away 
wondering why, since nothing has been 
said. Puzzled by its difficulty of com¬ 
municating with President Nixon, the 
Washington press has been brooding 
more than usual lately about the tech¬ 
nique of press conferences. One con¬ 
clusion it has reached is that there 
ought to be more follow-up questions. 

One reporter (Mr Chalmers Roberts 
of the Washington Post, an experienced, 
tireless, learned man) tried this on Mr 
Heath. He had said something about 
the need to meet Russian probing with 
firmness : Mr Roberts wanted to know 
what the Prime Minister thought about 
the inter-relationship of various aspects 
of western dealings with the European 
communist governments, which, in 
Washington nowadays, gets called 
“ linkage.” Mr Heath amiably, indeed 
jovially, thought that perhaps “ one 
question per chap ” was enough and 
that was that. Mr Roberts later 
recorded that Mr Heath “ responded 
to questions with such generalities that 
the conference came to a halt in less 
than the allotted half hour.” And so 
it did. 

Mr Heath did muse aloud a bit on 
the nature of the Anglo-American rela¬ 
tionship, then and in a television 
interview taped later for the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. President Nixon 
called it 44 special,” publicly, several 
times. Mr Heath said that was all right 
for Mr Nixon, since nobody would 
suspect the President of asking for 
privileges from the British. But “when 
the British use it, it sounds as though 
we are asking for special privileges," 
so he himself preferred to speak of a 
“ natural relationship,” rooted in what 
the two peoples had in common. As 
between governments it meant frequent 
and automatic conversation, consulta¬ 
tion, information, discussion. That was 
what they used to have when he was 
last in the cabinet, up to 1964. And 
when he formed his Government this 
year he found that the practice had, 
in the interval, lapsed into disuse. He 
wanted to get it going again. 

The Prime Minister did show that 
he knew about Professor Richard 
Neustadt and his book, 41 Alliance 
Politics,” which characterised the rela¬ 
tionship at one moment in that golden 
age, the moment of the Skybolt crisis* 
as a pattern woven from four strands ■ 
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Viewing the world from the porch 


“ muddled perceptions, stifled com¬ 
munications, disappointed expectations, 
paranoid reactions/’ Hut Mr Heath 
stuck to his point : it used to exist, 
it had faded away, it was to he revived. 
One reporter asked whether the Viet¬ 
nam war, which occurred in the 
interval when Mr Heath was out of 
office, might not have had something 
to do with the decline. Hut the Prime 
M - lister did not want to go into that. 

Still, one part of the truth about it 
is that the energies of the American 
government have been taken up for 
five years in a conflict in which Britain 
has not more than an indirect interest. 
British policy, at the same time, has 
become much concerned with a matter 
more important to Britain than to the 
United States, the enlargement of the 
European common market. In his CBS 
interview Mr Heath observed that “ in 
the political sphere ” Britain would 
remain “ just as free ” to foster a 
bilateral relationship with the United 
States as it is now. Maybe : but 
the commercial sphere, in which some 
solid American interests are directly 
involved, began to impinge on the 
political sphere in last week’s talks. 

Here the British Government is shy¬ 
ing away from a bilateral negotiation 
which the American Department of 
Agriculture would like to see held 
rather soon. In the American view, 
Britain owes the United States a 
negotiation because the contemplated 
change in the British farm price .support 
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policy abrogates a Kennedy round deal 
in which American access to the British 
grain market was in effect traded for 
concessions on British industrial 
exports. But the British Government 
would prefer to leave the matter until 
entry' into the common market is 
accomplished and the terms on which 
American grain gets into Britain 
become, automatically, a matter for a 
Europcan-Amcrican negotiation, not a 
British-American one. The Americans 
would rather not wait. Excellent and 
valid as Mr Heath’s design for a 
natural relationship is, the detail of 
the humdrum pursuit of interests, 
which do concern governments, is 
likely to get in the way. 


Fall-out falls out 

The radioactive cloud which drifted 
northward on Friday from the nuclear 
test site in Nevada seems to have dis¬ 
persed in the upper atmosphere before 
it crossed the Canadian border and 
put the United States in contempt of 
the 196;$ test ban treaty. And the 600 
men who were evacuated from the 
area when the underground explosion 
seeped through what was probably a 
geological fault arc said to have 
escaped harm. But this was the second 
such incident in a week and it came 
at a time when there was once again 
spreading public concern ait the long¬ 
term threat to human beings of any 
kind of nuclear activity, whether for 
military or peaceful purposes. Even if 
this concern is unjustified it is a fact of 
life that the Atomic Energy Commis¬ 
sion may find increasingly frustrating. 

Underground explosions, all that are 
permitted under the test ban treaty, 
liave become a major enterprise in the 
United States, employing between 
‘io,ooo and 40,000 people, according 
to Mr Thomas O’Toole of the 
Washington Post. He reports that 
about 225 weapons, with a total force 
of over 15 million tons of TNT, have 
been tested far l>elow the Nevada 
desert in the last seven years and that 
they have t>een becoming steadily more 
powerful. This means a growing danger 
that underground sources of water will 
be polluted and that sizeable earth¬ 
quakes may 'he set off. Already 250 
square miles of Nevada have been 
declared permanently unfit for public 
use as a result of nuclear testing. 

The AEC may insist that there is 
no real danger of any disaster but last 
week’s fall-out was only the most seri¬ 
ous of a long series of such mistakes 
and the public will not be allowed 
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to forget this. Wisely the com¬ 
mission has now suspended these tests. 
It is also being challenged with mount¬ 
ing vehemence on its insistence that 
the .safety standards that it sets for 
nuclear power plants are more than 
adequate to protect Americans against 
exposure to radiation. The latest 
attack comes from two of its own 
employees in a hook called “ Popula¬ 
tion Control through Nuclear Pollu¬ 
tion," a shocking title which gives the 
flavour of the argument. Whether their 
contentions are sound or not, its 
authors, Drs Gofman and Tarnplin, 
have caught the public mood. 


Gently with GIs 

Racial outbursts among the 28,000 
blacks who, with some 220,000 white 
Americans, are stationed in Europe, 
became frighteningly common this 
summer and the Department of 
Defence sent a bi-racial team of 
investigators to find out why. Their 
report, submitted last week, says that 
they were surprised by the level of 
black rage and frustration ; frustration 
also existed among the whites. Some 
blacks simply feel that they have no 
business being overseas doing the work 
of a government which permits their 
people at home to suffer discrimina¬ 
tion and poverty. Many more object 
angrily to the services’ double standard 
of justice, promotion and jobs. 

The army, at least, used to be 
noted for its absence of racial discri¬ 
mination. There may have been some 
hack-sliding (as there tends to he out 
of the war zene) but what is more to 
the point is that black expectations 
are higher than they were. Militant 
blacks do not easily tolerate bigoted 
officers. The report brought an imme¬ 
diate response from the Defence 
Department. Mr Melvin Laird, the 
Secretary of Defence, issued an order 
last week ordering commanders to set 
“ numerical goals and time-tables ” 
for ending racial discrimination on 
and off the base. 

This is no mere form of words. The 
army and the other services are 
genuinely alarmed by the alienation 
of both black and white Americans 
from the military. Rates of re-enlistment 
are dropping fast. The navy, which 
has not had to depend on conscription, 
has seen re-enlistment rates for sailors 
plummet. Unless the rot can be stop¬ 
ped, hopes of ending conscription in 
1973 are little but a pipe-dream. 
Admiral Elmo Zumwalt, who became 
the Chief of Naval Operations five 
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months ago, was the first to call for 
action stations, lie has been doing 
away wholesale with petty, so-called 
“ Mickey Mouse,” restrictions, such as 
those against beards and long hair, 
abolishing made work and unnecessary 
spit and polish, authorising beer in 
barrac ks, increasing free time—in 
short, treating the enlisted man (and 
his wife) as responsible adults who 
have rights as well as duties. 

The other services are not far 
behind. Early this month General 
Westmoreland issued orders to com¬ 
manders, sharply “ reiterating ” his 
instructions that reveille parades are 
normally unnecessary and that, when 
they are held, all officers should be 
present. Troops in Germany will work 
a five-day week. Communication 
between the men and their com¬ 
manders is to be continuous and 
unrestricted. Mollycoddling, the old 
soldiers snort. But the services clearly 
feel that they have no choice. 

Justice for 
Douglas?_ 

Justice Douglas has won the first round 
in the battle to drive him off the 
Supreme Court but he is not yet in 
the clear. A sub-committee of the House 
of Representatives has concluded that 
there are no grounds for his impeach¬ 
ment but his critics, who have been 
thirsting for his blood since the spring, 
arc now threatening to go through their 
war dance all over again in the next 
session of the new Congress. They claim 
that Mr Douglas should be impeached 
on the grounds that he contributed 
an article to a so-called pornographic 
magazine in which, it is alleged, he 
supported revolutionary tactics and that 
he had been associated in the past with 
a private foundation which had links 
with gambling interests in Las Vegas. 
There is no escaping the fact that until 
1969 Mr Douglas was the president of 
this Parvin Foundation on a salary of 
$12,000 a year. This has involved him 
in accusations that lie illegally gave 
advice to Mr Parvin on the foundation’s 
tax affairs. What has worried many 
people particularly is that in 1968 Mr 
Dougla^j^j^quested a loan from Mr 
Alber^l^g^ even though the loan was 

Thf^ppponents of Mr Douglas, led 
by ^Gerald Ford, the Republican 
leader ir* the House of Representatives, 
made up their minds even before the 
comrgitt.ee revealed its findings that its 
* ,e a whitewash ; this 


says little for their faith in the impar¬ 
tiality of Mr Emanuel Celler, the 
powerful and esteemed Democrat who 
took charge of the case as the chair¬ 
man of the Judiciary Committee, thus 
thwarting the efforts of Mr Ford to 
up a special committee to examine 

Better than 
reindeer 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 
America’s wide open spaces, already 
narrowed by air travel and the growth 
of population, are now being threatened 
from yet another direction. A new 
type of conveyance is opening up the 
remotest corners of the continent to 
invaders who need show none of the 
rugged courage of the early frontiers¬ 
men. It all started in Canada : there 
isolated farmers yearned for a better 
way of getting around and hauling 
supplies in wintertime and the 
Mounties needed a faster way of inter¬ 
cepting eriminals who had taken to 
the back country. The need was particu¬ 
larly acute in the Province of Quebec 
where snows are heavy and roads few. 
Then an inventive mechanic saw his 
opportunity and began building (in the 
proverbial garage) seven-passenger 
snowcats to serve as ambulances and 
to do other utilitarian work. lie 
rocketed to fame and fortune ten 
yeais ago when lie conceived the idea 
of building a much smaller vehicle 
designed for laughs instead of labour. 

Today, there are more than 1 million 
of these Skidoos and' their many imi¬ 
tators scattered across North America. 
Snowmobile racing is now an established 
sport at Monticcllo raceway in New 
York, where this year’s season has just 
opened- om artificial snow. But the suc¬ 
cess of the vehicles is stirring up a 
sharp reaction from countrymen who 
cannot swallow the manufacturers’ 
claim that snowmobiles are “the 
beautiful thing about winter.” 

Since snowmobiles are designed to 
travel across country rather than on 
roads, normal traffic regulations do not 
apply to them. Most of them now have 
brakes and lights, but silencers are in¬ 
adequate or non-existent. Since snow¬ 
mobiles usually consist only of a pair 
of skis harnessed to a two-stroke 
engine, they can be sold for as little 
as $700 and handled by a child. In 
most states no ,driving licence is required 
and children below school age are 
understandably excited at the chance 
of controlling a scooter that can jump 
snowbanks and reach a downhill speed 
of 60 or even 100 miles an hour. 

The more northerly states are trying 
to piece together a framework of regu¬ 
lations for a snowmobile population 
that is believed to be growing by over 
250,000 a year. The Michigan state 


the allegations against Mr Douglas. 
These first came to a head when the 
Senate rejected President Nixon’s 
second conservative and southern 
nominee for the Supreme Court, Mr 
Harrold Carswell. The liberal and 
eccentric Mr Douglas, whose somewhat 

police have reported injuries or death 
to many drivers (including some under 
school age) and have been urging that 
restrictions be put on the state’s 100,000 
snowmobiles. Iowa, Minnesota and 
Wisconsin already require the registra¬ 
tion of snowmobiles, but the charge is 
extremely low—only $8 for three years 
in Minnesota. Wisconsin forbids running 
down wild animals with a snowmobile. 

In other states borough councils, 

angered by the noise and damage that 
the vehicles cause to property, arc 
rushing in with local regulations. 
Morristown, New Jersey, has banned 

snowmobiles as a “ proven nuisance.” 
This winter their use in the national 
parks is being regulated. 

Many resort areas see in the Skidoos 
(or Skidaddlcrs or Skeeters or Ski- 
whizzes) the chance of developing a 
year-round tourist trade. But a com¬ 

mon front is already building up against 
them among such odd allies as the 
American Rifle Association, mouthpiece 
of America’s hunters and fishermen, 
and the Sierra Club, which is concerned 
with preserving the wilderness. They 
are uniting in their opposition to a 
sport which has been called a “ nrv\ 
outburst of savagery.” 

The latest development is an attempt 
by some manufacturers to take the 
seasonal swings out of their business. 
They have hit upon the idea of an 
AIl-Tenuin Vehicle, which rnay be a 
converted snowmobile or a Volkswagen 
luted with extra-wide tyres and all¬ 
round steering. Whatever the design, it 
is used for mountain climbing, mud 
racing and other summer pursuits. 



Motorised sleigh 
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bizarre and radical activities off the 
bench have been greeted with many 
Raised eyebrows, was an obvious target 
for enraged conservatives. (Mr Douglas 
has already been under threat of 
impeachment twice in his 31 years on 
the bench.) 

The whole case has now gone far 
beyond an examination of the character 
and credentials of Mr Douglas* The 
fundamental issue at stake is just what 
constitutes impeachable behaviour. 
Meanwhile, proceedings have impeded 
Mr Douglas's freedom of action. He 
has disqualified himself from 21 cases 
in the past nine weeks. This is a high 
rate of withdrawal for any judge but 
he has felt it necessary to go 
to extremes to stay out of any case 
in which it might be said that he has 
the slightest personal interest. 

Bak in step 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CHICAGO 

Without fanfare, a revolution in 
semantics has taken place in the once 
tradition-bound editorial department of 
the Chicago Tribune. Simplified spell¬ 
ing—frate instead of freight, drouth 
for drought, hocky for hockey—has 
gone out the fourth-floor window of the 
Gothic edifice that is Tribune Tower, a 
bastion of conservatism. Only a 
few relics were retained : tho (for 
though), thru, altho, analog and ameba. 
In addition, the Tribune has aban¬ 
doned what is known among journa¬ 
lists as its “ down style.” So it is 
going to be Oriental instead of oriental, 
Democrats and Republicans instead of 
democrats and republicans and the 
Chicago Tribune instead of the Chicago 
tribune. 

In Chicago, observers speculated 
that the changes were all part of the 
Tribune’s effort to move into the 
twentieth century. In recent months Mr 
Clayton Kirkpatrick, the newspaper’s 
thoughtful editor, has modernised 
the paper s make-up and brightened its 
pages ; he has supervised a trend to 
what appears to be more objective 
coverage of national events. He has 
also introduced a new Sunday section 
titled “ Perspective ” in which the 
Tribune , for the first time, gives its 
readers a broad spectrum of syndicated 
political columnists (liberal to conser¬ 
vative) to balance its doctrinaire 
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leaders. In addition, the Tribune offers 
a Sunday book supplement which it 
publishes jointly with, of all news¬ 
papers, the liberal Washington Post. In 
his quiet way, Mr Kirkpatrick has 
become one of the most “with-it” 
editors in the country as he has slowly 
but surely worked to improve the image 
of a newspaper which, despite strong 
competition from Mr Marshall Field’s 
readable Chicago Sun-Times, still 
boasts the largest circulation of any 
daily in its metropolitan area. 

In introducing the new style book, 
Mr Kirkpatrick said : 

We switched to an u up ” style as a 
service to the reader so he can scan a 
story rapidly and important things such 
as the name of an organisation will 
stand out. We have also eliminated 
those spellings which caused people to 
react. Readers were shocked by words 
like frate, tarif, sodder, etc. They won¬ 
dered if Tribune editors knew how to 
spell. 

The unconventional style also caused 
the paper’s typesetters and proof¬ 
readers much pain, but a more compel- 
ing reason for the change was to bring 
the newspaper’s style closer to that of 
the Associated Press since, in the not 
too distant future, wire copy will he 
processed by computers. 

The new style book sets up Webster's 
Dictionary and Fowler's “ Modern 
English Usage ” as the final authorities 
for Tribune editors. There are a few 
amusing touches in it. Under “ con¬ 
tacted,” it reads : “ A Pentagon word. 
Avoid it.” Under “Apostles” it says : 
“The Twelve.” Tribune editors can 
now capitalise Nobel Peace Prize. Pre¬ 
viously, the only medal or memorial 
that could be capitalised was the 
Purple Heart, which is awarded to 
American servicemen who are wounded 
in battle. 

Simplified spelling was first adopted 
by the Tribune on January 28, 1934. 
In all, 80 words were affected. But by 
September, 1939, the Tribune had 
abandoned agast, bailiwic, definitly, 
indefinitly, sherif, trafic, tarif and 
warant. In spite of the latest changes 
the Tribune staf (old spelling) will 
engage in thoro monologs, dialogs and 
prologs thru the twentieth century. But 
what will Vice President Agnew say 
to capitalising soviet, bolshevik and 
communist? 
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Up to the Fed 

The lobbyists of the banks, on the one 
hand, and 'the insurance companies, 
travel agents and data processors, on 
the other, can now depart. The battle 
to close the loophole which permitted 
banks to diversify into other businesses 
is over—in Congress at least. The loop¬ 
hole existed because, in 1956, when 
Congress gave the Federal Reserve 
Board power over the acquisition of 
outside interests by bank holding com¬ 
panies, those controlling only one bank 
were exempted. The intention was to 
spare small provincial banks. Instead 
the big banks began to take advantage 
of the loophole, picking up holdings 
in property, insurance, computer 
services, equipment leasing and mort¬ 
gage banking. Businessmen in these 
fields took fright as banks began to 
compete with them and the spectre 
grew of vast bank-financed combines. 

The House of Representatives, never 
very fond of the big banks, decided 
that one-bank holding companies must 
divest themselves of all interests 
acquired since 1956 which were not 
“ closely related ” to banking ; the 
Federal Reserve Board, traditionally 
the toughest of the federal govern¬ 
ment’s three bank regulators, was given 
sole authority to enforce compliance. 
The bank lobbyists, defeated in the 
House, were more satisfied with their 
efforts in the Senate. The Senate bill 
set a date in 1969 for divestment, which 
would have exempted many big one- 
bank holding companies. Unlike the 
House version, it did not contain a list 
of forbidden fruits, such as travel 
services, insurance and data processing, 
and it would have permitted any activi¬ 
ties “ functionally related to banking,” 
a more lenient phrase than the House’s. 

A conference of representatives of 
the two chambers reached an 
ambiguous compromise. The cut-off 
date is to be June 30, 1968, a victory 
for the banks, but the Fed is directed to 
scan the earlier acquisitions of all but 
the small banks and is empowered to 
require divestment of those not closely 
related to banking unless it considers 
that an overriding benefit to con¬ 
sumers is shown. The board wfll riefine 
what is meant by closely related. But 
in the House the Republicans and 
Democrats have conflicting ideas about 
how stringent the Fed’s control will be. 
Cynics conclude from this that the 
real^ bat$Je may lie ahead, first in 
hearings before the Federal Reserve 
Board and then before the courts. 
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Capital's college 


Federal City College, the District of 
Columbia’s “ state university,” with 
5,000 or so students, has had to turn 
away over 30,000 applicants since it 
opened in the autumn of 1967. This is 
proof, if any was needed, of how great 
was the demand for a cheap, public 
institution of higher education for the 
district’s mainly black, mainly impo¬ 
verished, young people. But the college 
has had more than its share of growing 
pains ; indeed, whether it is to go on 
growing at all is a real question. The 
plan was that it should add a class a 
year until it became a four-year 
college. But since last spring FCC has 
been caught up in the financial woes 
of the District of Columbia, whose 
budget must be approved by Congress. 
Congress seldom gets round to appro¬ 
priating money until the fiscal year is 
well advanced and this year it was 
particularly dilatory. 

A college, however, must plan well 
in advance, enrol students, engage 
teachers. The result is that this year 
FCC had to disappoint thousands 
of students, who had actually been 
enrolled, let stafT go and eliminate 
courses of study needed for degrees 
because Congress had not given it 
the money which it required. Young 
militants may well ask why they 
should work within the system if the 
svstem cares so little for them. 

The district and its concerns, like 
FCC, suffer because Washington is 
not represented in Congress. There are 
no votes to be gained or lost for legis¬ 
lators from Alabama or Nebraska. No 



doubt, too, some racism is involved. 
FCC had a narrow squeak during its 
first year under a white president who 
seemed frightened to exercise his 
authority. White radicals and black 
militants, largely members of the staff, 
who were interested primarily in revo¬ 
lutionary black studies, threatened to 
take over the college, something which 
Congress would not have tolerated. 
Fortunately the militants marched out 
to set up an institution of their own 
and last year, under its new black pre¬ 
sident, Dr Harlan Randolph, the 
college had a chance to get on with 
its job. Some frills were eliminated, 
marks were introduced (though the 
college still considers failure as much 
its fault as that of the student) and 
there was a move toward the more 

Newton's dilemma 

The white suburbs ringing most big 
cities use zoning laws to keep out hous¬ 
ing for poor blacks from the cities’ 
centres. But the suburbs held too many 
votes for the Administration to tackle 
them before the election—so the story 
went. As soon as it was over Mr George 
Romney’s Department of Housing and 
Urban Development did indeed ask the 
Department of Justice to challenge 
zoning in Black Jack, a suburb of 
St Louis, Missouri ; this was introduced 
deliberately, it is alleged, to prevent 
the building by church groups of an 
inter-racial estate, not for the poor, but 
for people of moderate income. So far 
there has been no action by the Justice 
Department. Rumours that Mr 
Romney's departure from Hud may 
not be far off were strengthened when 
President Nixon promised al his recent 
press conference that there would be 
” no forced integration in housing.” 

F.ven when local residents themselves 
seek to open a northern suburb to the 
ill-housed it is hard to overcome local 
fears, as a correspondent in Newton , 
M as sac husetts, ex plains : 

As taxes and rents go up and the cities 
become increasingly unlivablc, there is 
no place for people to go to live except 
the suburbs. But the well-to-do 
inhabitants of the suburbs, anxious to 
retain their open space and safety, 
afraid of suffering the fate of the slums, 
refuse to permit construction of housing 
cheap enough for the refugees from the 
cities. This conflict is raging in the 
liberal Boston suburb of Newton as a 
private group of its residents seek 
permission to build housing for 500 
families of low and moderate income. 

Such housing has been something of 
an ogre in the past. The tall, govern¬ 
ment-financed blocks of flats spawned 
by urban renewal have often turned 
into instant black slums and it is this 
image which blots out all others when 


conventional curriculum favoured by 
many students whose main concern is 
for qualifications leading to better jobs. 
(Most of them already work, either 
full time or part time.) 

This year, however, new troubles 
have broken out. Some students and 
staff complain of gross inefficiency 
particularly in record-keeping * it is 
alleged that the college does not even 
know exactly how many students are 
enrolled. Demands for the resigna¬ 
tion of members of the administra¬ 
tion, including Dr Randolph himself, 
are circulating. The administration 
insists that the chaos, caused by an 
unruly computer, is being sorted out. 
But all this is bad publicity for FCC 
as it struggles to obtain from Congress 
the money which it needs to survive. 

“ low and moderate income housing ” 
is mentioned to a suburbanite. The 
Newton Community Development 
Foundation, the proponent of the new 
scheme, has set out to avoid this image. 

It believes that the housing shortage is 
critical not just for the poor people but 
for the middle-income group and that, 
with a mixture of both kinds of 
families, a project would be saved from 
becoming a slum. NGDF also feels that 
if it builds several small projects on 
sites scattered about the town, Newton’s 
character would not be altered 
appreciably. Special care has been 
taken to design attractive buildings 
blending with existing ones and to avoid 
congestion of schools and roads. 

The major stumbling block has been 
the zoning laws against multiple 
housing. Previously, opposition to 
“ high-rise ” projects has come chiefly 
from residents who favour more 
housing but “ don’t want it here.” With 
NCDF's proposal for scattered sites, 
nearly every neighbourhood will have 
one housing project. To the cries of 
“ not here ! ” NCDF has asked “ where 
else ? ” After a series of heated public 
hearings, no one, not even the well- 
financed opposition, could say where. 

But the townspeople are split more 
widely than ever before. At present 
NCDF and Newton’s board of aider- 
men are wrestling with a smaller 
package, but its fate is in doubt. 

While aldermen debate, the housing 
crisis mounts. “ Newton some day soon 
will have to provide this housing,” says 
the chairman of NCDF, “ and it won’t 
be done in nearly as thoughtful and 
careful a way.” He went on to argue 
that no public agency and no private 
developer would ever build subsidised 
housing in Newton as widely scattered 
with as much open space as NCDF 
proposes. And when high-density 
housing is forced bn the city by govern¬ 
ment action, as it surely will be, 
Newton will be the loser, not the leader. 


Mammy gefas to school 
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tokens of esteem 

Mthough the sugar pink fuchsias and 
.unlit mountain ranges are still in 
ise, book token publishers are at long 
ast showing new signs of life. This 
/ear, its selection of eight tokens— 
ncluding an art nouveau poster en- 
itied “ Votes for Women,” a rather 
iaring Russell Flint reclining lady and 
positively psychedelic owl—are one 
ndication that Book Tokens Ltd, the 
rni of the Booksellers Association 
lat distributes tokens, feels that a 
vider market could be reached. This 
harige in policy comes none too soon. 
Ever since it was started in 1932, at 
he suggestion of Mr Harold Raymond 
)f Chatto and Windus, Book Tokens 
las been inclined to sit back, secure in 
lie knowledge that it was the first in 
he field. It has expanded its sales 
inly marginally faster than the book 
ra.de itself in the past ten years, while 
nore dynamic organisations had cot¬ 
oned on to the token concept and were 
uaking significant inroads into its 
>otential market. The Booksellers Asso- 
lation appeared to be quite happy 
vith the way things were going ; which 
•> strange for, after all, book tokens 
ire just another way of selling books, 
l tie difference is that the profit is 
iivided—a bookseller makes 12^ per 
ent on the sale of a token, while his 
irofit is cut by the same amount when 
iv gives a book in exchange for one. 
dost booksellers reckon to break even 
y selling as many tokens as they 
edeem. 

Mr Raymond, now a lively octo¬ 
genarian, says that he thought up the 
oken idea when he realised that book- 
ellers were losing lots of possible 
>uycrs, not only because people were 
utvous of duplicating, but also because 
i»any were shy of causing offence by 
"‘ving an unsuitable book. But book 
uken givers are just as likely to be 
^>se who cannot think of a gift as 
hnse who cannot think of a book to 
f ive. Mr William Barnes, secretary of 
fook Tokens Ltd, reckons that .75 
t0 Bo per cent of the £1.5 million that 
spent on book tokens last year 
!^°uld have been lost to the hook trade 
tokens did not exist. It is these 
? p neral gift hunters who are being 



Babar: Book Tokens's child bait 


lured by record tokens, toy tokens and 
gift tokens from particular shops. To 
add insult to injury, much of the com¬ 
petition conies from within the book¬ 
selling trade itself. W. H. Smith’s, the 
largest bookseller in the country, and 
Boots both run substantial gift token 
businesses. This year Smith’s reckons 
it will have sold gift vouchers worth 
sonic £400,000. They are generally sold 
on the same counter as book and 
record tokens, under a large sign say¬ 
ing that Smith’s cards are free—the 
price of the card which encloses a book 
token, the main source of income of 
Book Tokens, has recently gone up 
a penny to 51I. And Smith’s tokens can 
be used to buy anything in any of its 
innumerable branches, whereas book 
tokens can only be used to buy books. 

The first sign that the directors of 
Book Tokens had noticed this compe¬ 
tition came in 1968 when Independent 
television carried some short adver¬ 
tisements before Christmas suggesting 
their tokens as gifts. They appeared 
again the next year. But the increase 
in sales did not justify the expense and 
the advertisements were dropped. This 
year Book Tokens has been more 
businesslike and commissioned a profes¬ 
sional market research survey to find 
out what factors are limiting the 
present growth of the market and by 
what methods sales could be increased. 
The survey also studied booksellers’ 
attitudes to tokens. 

So far the results have shown that a 
lot of the trouble lies with the book¬ 
sellers themselves, who regard tokens 
more as a public service than a money¬ 
maker, and consequently make very 
little effort indeed to promote them. 
Mr Raymond would like to see more 
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and better advertising : perhaps book¬ 
shops could be persuaded to run book 
token weeks, during which all the 
posters and other promotional material 
would be provided free by Book 
Tokens. The survey found book tokens 
had a sober image with most of the 
public. 

Heavy competition from a similar 
company, Toy Tokens, should not 
come for several years. It was only set 
up in June this year and unlike Book 
Tokens, which through the Booksellers 
Association had nearly all retailers in 
on the scheme from the start, it has 
so far only persuaded about 20 per 
cent of toyshops to participate. Its 
marketing director insists toy tokens 
will not take trade away from book 
tokens as their market stops with 12- 
year-olds. This year’s delightful Babar 
book token shows that Book Tokens 
is not to be distracted by these sort 
of hints at a carve-up of the market. 

In front of the children 

What do “ the ” children like ? At 
this moment the Victoria and Albert 
Museum contains a fine clutter of toys 
and books that generations of children, 
from the middle of the last century 
onwards, were supposed to have 
liked. The exhibition takes its title, 
“ What the Children Like,” from a 
cut-out book of 1852. The definite 
article is a nice touch ; dc haut en has, 
it points up the Victorian adult’s 
distinction between what appealed 
to children and what was suitable. 

Children’s books were almost all 
supposed to do moral or educational 
good ; toys existed for enjoyment. Quite 
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the reverse rule of thumb seems to 
apply a century later. Smart (and 
expensive) toys are supposed to teach 
children everything from aesthetics to 
higher mathematics, plus a Houdini- 
high degree of physical dexterity, while 
hooks have become easier, more escap¬ 
ist and freer of overt moralising. But 
the pendulum is perhaps swinging back 
again, with Billy Bunter and Enid 
Blyton occasionally expelled from 
library bookshelves because some 
people believe them to pander to the 
nastier prejudices of middle class 
children. 


Scholarly and serious books, such 
as Mr Wallace Hildick’s Children and 
Fiction (Evans, 50s), maintain that 
children’s writers and the reviewers of 
their books carry a heavier responsi¬ 
bility than any others. Or maybe there 
has really been no change, but moral 
propaganda in children’s books has 
become gradually more subtle : sermons 
giving way to the schoolboy code, which 
in turn gave way to a conscious dis¬ 
couragement of violence, or intolerance, 
or gang warfare. In either case there 
has been an expansion in children’s 
literature, parallel to that in the adult 
book trade, and most of this expansion 
has taken place at the quality, expen¬ 
sive end of the market. 

Over 2,000 children’s books are 
published each year, and publishers’ 
annual turnover amounts to over £15 
million. The market is still expanding, 
with the help of larger primary school 
libraries with increasingly catholic 
tastes. Britain spends exceptionally 
little on schoolbooks. But the blurring 
of the lines between these and other 
children’s books has done a lot for 
children’s publishers. 

Older children, with sufficient pocket 
money to buy books, are thought to 
read less for pleasure at this time of 
their lives than at any other. These 
M young adults” are the bane of 
children’s publishers’ lives. Publishers 
see in the adolescent age group a 
potential, untapped market yet find it 
appallingly difficult to identify, because 
it detests identification. Worse still, as 
the age of puberty falls this group 
threatens to increase. Some publishers 
put books which are essentially 
ption about adolescents in the 
r * attracting this age group, 
lis winter’s new books John 
(The House on the Brink 
on, 18$) is a fine example of 
of writing. The House at 
End (Heinemann, sis) by 
Dickens is no different in style 
pntent from her adult fiction, 
that the heroine is a pre- 
pubefty (or at least pre-sexual) girl 
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and the hero a horse ; she has not 
written down or less perceptively for 
a younger readership. But the vision of 
an identifiable, exploitable teenage 
book market is perhaps a mirage ; as 
Mr Hildick says, in “Children and 
Fiction,” no one supposes that middle- 
aged or elderly adults have special 
literary demands, so why should they 
suppose that young adults do ? But he 
does believe that there is a dearth of 
good books for this age group, not so 
much because of their age, but because 
there is a shortage of serious modern 
writing free of post-Joycean complexi¬ 
ties of style. But this, if true—and as a 
teacher Mr Hildick obviously finds this 
lack tiresome—is a message not to 
children’s publishers but to adults’. 

The ages with which the children's 
book trade is really concerned are six 
to 12. Books for much younger 
children are plentiful enough, but they 
are really sold on an adult market ; 
parents do the choosing. Although new 
children’s fiction is under a fifth the 
price of new adult fiction—the average 
price last year was slightly over ns— 
most of it is not pocket money stuff. 
The exception to this is the growing 
volume of children’s paperbacks. These 
account for only 16 per cent of the 
children’s book trade, but then prices 
are kept lower than for adult paper¬ 
backs. Children’s fiction, such as The 
Whispering Mountain by Joan Aiken 
(Puffin, 5s), which runs to 222 pages 
and line drawings, is quite remarkably 
good value. 

The two giants, Puffin (which is part 
of Penguin) and Armada (which is 
part of Collins), are between them 
estimated to sell 7 million to 8 million 
children’s paperbacks a year. Almost 
all of these are fiction—although the 
cheap hardback Ladybird range of 
non-fiction titles is well established. 
But this was also true of sales of paper¬ 
backs to adults until a few years ago, 
and the children’s market may change 
in a similar way. The Puffin Book of 
Football (5s), which has been pro¬ 
duced this winter “ in response to 
popular demand ” in the shape of 
letters from small boys, might mark 
the psychological moment. 

The majority of children’s books, 
not only paperbacks, are incredibly 
good value compared with adult titles : 
The World of Model Trains by Guy R. 
Williams (Deutsch, 70s) contains illus¬ 
trations which would put many adult 
picture books to shame and an ade¬ 
quate text. But few children can buy 
this or indeed almost any hardback 
book without a book token. Book token 
sales are important because it is in this 



way that children will acquire the! 
book-buying habit. From the child’sil 
point of view it is by far the besl 
solution ; it is as easy or easier to buy 
the wrong book for a child as for an 
adult. 

But how do children choose boob 
particularly new books ? They an 
intensely brand-loyal to authors and sc 
many children’s books appear in series 
A book such as Paddington takes tU 
air (Collins, 15s) is assured of sale’ 
and library issues to devoted reader; 
of Paddington books. But what aboui 
new authors, since very few children': 
or adolescents’ magazines carry boolj 
reviews ? It could be argued that child 
hood is too short for there to be a need 
for anything like the enormous numbe 
of new children’s hooks published even! 
year. But the quality of so many neuj 
children’s books is extremely high. 

What follows is a selection of new) 
hooks that a bookseller might M 
expected to have on his shelves now, 
and which the back-seat-reading parerif 
could ask him to put on show—P 
followed by a couple of grown-uplj 
books which might appeal to all gene# 
rations and a reminder of a few of the] 
books particularly recommended by 
The Economist through the autumn 

First choice_ 

The print in a child’s book restricts 
its readership to those old enough to 
understand the text and those young 
enough to find it satisfactory. Parents 
extend the audience downwards, by 
reading aloud ; illustrations extend the§ 
range both ways. For young children, aw 
well illustrated book becomes 
than a parent’s or teacher’s aide, wh» e 
drawings can give an adult sophistica- 
tion to the simplest stories. 

One such beautifully illustrate 
book is Mr Gumpy’s Outing by 
Burningham (Cape, 21s), but perhap* 


.. fantastical , photographic and funny 

he delicate drawings are too sophisti- 
ated ; funnier and more familiar are 
ic illustrations to Mog the Forgetful 
Jat by Judith Kerr (Collins, 18s), 
hich similarly gets along with the 
unimum of text, about a cat who is 
ic household’s fall guy until he in- 
idvertently frightens a burglar. It 
nust be a close-run thing for a 
lajority shareholding of children’s 
looks between cats and bears ; even 
rthur, the television cat who eats 
let-food with his paw, has a book out 
vis winter, Arthur by Ernest Dudley 
Muller, 18s), a story which reaches 
peak of dottiness with an illustration 
if Arthur hanging by one paw from a 
ope let down from Prince Philip’s 
lelicopter (dangerously near the Post 
)ffice Tower, too). The Cat Who 
Jould Fly by Alexy Pendie (Muller, 
6s) has perhaps the most lovely 
lustrations of all, to which black- 
nd-white prints could not do justice, 
babbits, too, are endearing and en¬ 
uring : The Velveteen Rabbit by 
4 argery Williams ’(Heinemann, 25s) 
ias the sort of understated, aesthetic 
■lustrations which will at any rate 
ppeal to adults. Perhaps the safest 
icture books are those which make use 
f a well-known story or jingle: 
yilliam Tell (Bancroft, 15s) and The 
'ouse that Jack Built (Longman, 18s) 
lake large claims, the former that it 
“ adapted from the Rossini opera ” 
L nd the latter that the author, Rodney 
Peppe, made special trips round 
England to carry out background re¬ 
sell—is intellectual snobbery really 
taking such inroads into children’s 
publishing ? Both, however, are well 
‘lustrated, as is My Kangaroo 
f'anny (Angus Robertson* 18s), with 
J n old-style low-brow text and 
dutiful photographs of a small 
S making friends—with a wallaby, 
dually, but what’s it matter ? 


Magical mystery tour 


Tolkien and C. S. Lewis have left 
their mark on fiction. Red Moon and 
Black Mountain by Joy Chant (Allen 
and Unwin, 45s) is a good enough 
story in its way, but Tolkien’s con¬ 
struction of an imaginary but well- 
documented world is so scholarly and 
substantial that any similar attempt 
suffers by comparison. Yet it is not 
difficult to see why books in this vein 
are so popular ; it is easier to make 
children triumph in an imaginary 
world than in a real world—easier to 
make them important without strain¬ 
ing even a child’s credulity too far. 

Children’s detective stories or thril¬ 
lers are difficult to write well for just 
this reason. And the stock situation, in 
which children pick up a clue but are 
disbelieved or discounted by the police, 
has been exploited all too often. 
Paganini Strikes Again by Benjamin 
Lee (Hutchinson, 18s) saves itself by 
a good deal of humour and a twist on 
the standard theme, while The Loss 
of the Night Wind by Sylvia Sherry 
(Cape, 20s) is sufficiently encrusted 
with salt to commend itself to sea- 
crazed children. But children’s thrillers 
are a tricky business ; adult detective 
stories so soon become preferred read¬ 
ing. Magical mysteries are safer stuff 
for children’s publishers; in The 
Peculiar Triumph of Professor Brane- 
stawm by Norman Hunter (Bodley 
Head, 18s) the professor, like Mary 
Poppins, can concoct only limited, 
harmless and entertaining magic. 
Unlike that extraordinary' nursery 
governess, however, Professor Brane- 
stawm’s 'inventions are pseudo-scien¬ 
tific and satisfactorily fallible: an 
automatic Christmas tree which hands 
oyt dotty presents—and there’s one for 
the BBC: a broadcasting clarifier 


which is supposed to eliminate radio 
interference and eliminates the pro¬ 
grammes as well. 

But the classic magical story takes 
place quite outside the real world. 
The Golden Bird b y Edith Brill (Dent, 
38s), a long, intricate but never boring 
fairy story, is a well constructed com¬ 
pound of all the traditional characters, 
from princes to crones, with suitably 
east European names, and the illustra¬ 
tions are perfectly complementary ; 
which is still not all that common. The 
characters in The Befana’s Toyshop 
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by Gianni Rodari (Dent, 25s) are 
back in the real world : toys which 
come to life for twelfth night. Signor 
Rodari is an established Italian child¬ 
ren’s writer and this year’s winner of 
the Hans Christian Andersen award, 
but the English of this edition is too 
stilted for comfort. 

It does contain another stock ingre¬ 
dient of a successful child’s story, 
however—the personification of toys 
or animals. This is done superlatively 
well in Dinosaurs Don’t Die by Ann 
Coates (Longman, 18s), a curiously 
but effectively illustrated story of a 
brick and iron statue of an iguanadon 
at the boating lake in the Crystal 
Palace park who goes to the Natural 
History Museum (via Battersea station 
and Sloane Square Underground) to 
check up on the real thing, in the 
shape of skeletons of his ancestors, 
because he is sure he has been wrongly 
designed. The iguanadon is the best 
sort of human animal : portly, senti¬ 
mental and garrulous. 

And the moral of that 
is. .. 


SEEN AND NOT HEARD : 

A GARLAND OF FANCIES 
FOR VICTORIAN CHILDREN 

Selected and introduced by 
Nigel Temple. 

Hutchinson. 272 pages. 50s. 

ANN IN THE MOON 

By Frances D. Francis. 

Bancroft. 62 pages. 21s. 

“ Seen and Not Heard ” is a children’s 
book strictly for adults. How Victorian 
children swallowed the sort of stuff 
reproduced here, which was handed 
out in great quantities as Sunday 
school prizes and the like, and still 
slept a wink at night, is beyond under¬ 
standing. There is enough and more 
than enough proof here that the 
Victorians were a morbid lot. An 
extract from Mrs Sherwood’s famous 
book, “The Fairchild Family/’ con¬ 
tains a nauseating description of child¬ 
ren being taken to see a putrefying 
corpse, and an 1838 children’s book 
actually bore the edifying title “ Morals 
from the Graveyard.” But for morbid 
sentimentality the prize must go to 
a poem on a dead baby from “ Jottings 
for Juveniles,” published in 1862. 
Perhaps a cathartic go of the weeps 
helped Victorian children to cope 
kijth sickness and death in their families 
( an age when infant mortality was 
$tli so high. Perhaps, too, the compla¬ 
cent Victorian piety instilled in middle- 
class children**-really did encourage 



A century of change: sentiment 



. . . to psychedelic 


charity rather than self-satisfaction, 
although the hypocrisy of this sort of 
jingle 

Then, contented with my state, 

Where true pleasure may be seen, 

Let me envy not the great, 

On a cheerful village green 

now seems little short of ludicrous. 
Here, too, incidentally, is the anony¬ 
mous original of the peroration on 
waste received by so many generations 
of children who have lost their 
appetites 

Then never must I waste that bread 
By which the hungry may be fed 
For those who throw thdir food away 
May live to want that food some day. 

There is a curious affinity between 
“ Ann in the Moon ” and Victorian 
children’s books, not only because of 
the story’s Carollian Wonderland 
flavour. Like the most enduring 
Victorian stories, thete is an adult 
message not too well hidden by the 


story. Charles Dodgson may have bee| 
taking the mickey out of Oxford phil 
sophers, but Frances D. Francis 
on the politicians ; the Prime Moon 
ster, and indeed all the Parliamoor 
tarians, have splendid reversible faces 
But if the story (which was in fac 
written some 40 years ago, so that M 
Heath need not take the fact that ii 
has become an immediate best-seller a| 
a personal insult) might seem familia 
enough, the illustrations would noi 
Perhaps to Victorian eyes these weird 
psychedelically coloured pictures woul 
seem a far greater danger to a child 
nervous system than any number 0 
ghoulish sermons on poverty, sicknes 
and death—to which, in any case, 
fervent Christianity provided at least 
theoretical happy ending. 

Cocoa table books 

Substantial picture books for oldr 
children are on the increase, just as th 
adult market is being inundated h 
what are (dreadfully) categorised a 
coffee table books. Life in England 
a pictorial history (Blackie, 79s) 1 
the death-warrant (or perhaps inerel\| 
an epitaph on their gravestones) fo 
all those condescendingly written child 
ren’s histories decorated with over 
imaginative artist's impressions. Th 
illustrations are not so dazzlingly wel 
reproduced as those in “ The World 
of Modern Trains” (see page 38)—bu 
oh, so apposite. The authors, Amabel 
Williams-Ellis and William Stobbs, ar^ 
particularly good at expressing huge 
numbers (the world s population, foil 
example) in pictorial form, hut thevj 
do not fight shy of adult-style graph/ 
There is a whole lesson in children’ 
publishing to be gleaned from placing 
this book between other semi-instruc¬ 
tional books published this winter 
Looking at Pictures by Colin and 
Moira MacLean (Purnell, 15s) is far 
cheaper ; hut a prime example of a 
worthless sacrifice of quality to price 
The text is excellent ; but no child if* 
going to learn much about art from; 
these fuzzy reproductions. By contrast 
The United Nations by Peter Larsei 
(Dent, 25s) sticks to good black-and- 
white photographs—rare, this— and 
hasn’t censored the more affecting ones 
of starving or diseased children, with¬ 
out setting out to creep children’s flesh 
Julius Lester’s To be a Slave (Long¬ 
man, 22s), on the other hand, lea vrs 
the uncomfortable feeling that a 
message—however excellent—is being 
rammed rather hard down unsuspecting 
throats. String, Raffia, and Material 
and Card and Cardboard, two volumes 
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of the colour craft series (Macdonald, 
30s each), are obviously aimed as much 
at the primary school classroom as at 
the individual child, but either way 
they are excellent. The whole point is 
that the ideas are for things which 
are easy to make but look good, and 
are graded according to difficulty. 
Paper Aeroplanes by Richard Slade 
(Faber, 18s) is just the reverse—it 
requires a iot of hard work following 
difficult instructions for no very excit¬ 
ing results. Most adults would probably 
enjoy two documentaries from Oxford 
University Press, at 25s each : Tuesday 
4 August 1914 and Monday 21 
October 1805 (Trafalgar day, in case 
you were wondering), both by Ian 
Ribbons, but it would take a child 
with an already developed sense of 
history to enjoy the meanwhile-not-a 
thousand-miles-away technique. Lastly, 
because no list of children’s books is 
ever complete without one book on 
horses, Vian Smith’s Parade of Horses 
(Longman, 28s) is a not-too-anthropo- 
morphic collection of horses at work— 
in circuses, drawing carts and car¬ 
riages, in films and on the racecourse. 

Girl talk 


Children’s heroines are not expected 
to perform any particularly extra¬ 
ordinary or dangerous feats. They take 
the reins of a decapitated household 
into small but capable hands, as in 
Where the Lilies Bloom (Hamish 
Hamilton, 25s), a- strong story of a 
poor white family in the Smoky Moun¬ 
tains, which makes that sort of life 
sound as rough, tough and meagre as 
it undoubtedly must be ; they befriend 
animals—usually against the wishes of 
their elders—as in A Cat called 
Camouflage (Deutsch, 22s), in which 
a pair of quarrelling parents are 
unusually and precociously well 
observed ; or they suffer from their 
inferior, feminine status, as in The 
Children of the House (Puffin, 4s). 
By now female children’s writers’ own 
childhoods ought to have been suffi¬ 
ciently free of sexual disqualifications 
for them to leave this standard theme 
out of their books, but the adult wave 
of nostalgia for Victoriana and 
Edwardiana has spilt over into the 
world of children’s books, too. “The 
Children of the House ” is a story of 
Edwardian upper-class children lead¬ 
ing a secure but beastly life, of which 
both the security and the strictness 
are shattered by the first world war. 
It’s a well-told story, and good value 
as a Puffin—but there really are 
enough of this sort around. 


BOOKS 

Blood, sweat and tears 

Oxford University Press makes an 
exception to its rule against publishing 
fiction for children’s books because it 
believes thait imaginative .writing for 
them is educationally important. Most 
parents, teachers and publishers would 
echo this principle with noises of agree¬ 
ment, but the camp then divides into 
those who believe that anything which 
encourages children to read is useful 
and those who hold that only that 
which encourages children to read good 
writing is worth having. The whole 
issue is then confused by those who 
argue that children’s stories should 
encourage road safety, or confidence in 
the police, or good citizenship ; 'those 
who argue that children’s fiction should 
above all be true to life ; and those 
who confine their criticisms to style and 
grammar, so that it is a wonder that 
the conscientious children’s writer pro¬ 
duces anything at all saleable. 

Adventure stories used to be the 
staple of the as-long-as-they-read-some- 
thing school, and high drama is as often 
a substitute for careful perception and 
a well-told story as pornography is in 
adult fiction. But the children’s book 
trade could hardly survive without 
adventure stories, just as the adult 
fiction trade would collapse without sex. 
The following four adventure stories, 
for and about boys, should pass muster 
with the moralists, the educators and 
the realists and still be chosen by 
children. The heroes, who range in 
age from 11 to 17, are permitted the 
luxuries of fear, indecision and shame. 


BOOKS THIS MONTH 

Editor , Sidney Pollard 

THE GOLD 8TANDARD 
AND EMPLOYMENT POLICIES 
DETWEEN THE WARS 

In the Debates in Economic History series: 
Essays discussing policies which occasioned 
the Keynesian revolution in economic 
thought. 

Methuen 

30s. net University Paperback 160. net. 


Malcolm /. Thomas 

THE LUDDITES: MACHINE 
BREAKING IN REGENCY 
ENGLAND 

An examination of the causes and aims, 
organisation and achievements of Luddism 
and its place in wotttit&<laa* and ttade 
union, history. V* > 

David & Charles Library of Textile History 

55s. net 
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In A Kind of Secret Weapon by Elliott 
Arnold (Longman, 18s), Peter helps his 
parents produce an underground news¬ 
paper in Denmark during the Nazi 
occupation. This “ young adult ” book 
should go a bomb with young teenage 
boys, but they are notoriously difficult 
to reach. 

The hero of The Dolphin Crossing 
by Jill Paton Walsh (Puffin, 4s) is 
actually 17, though immature ; but no 
17-year-old is going to be seen dead 
reading a Puffin. Which is a pity, for 
this book is not just a piece of escapism 
for small boys. On the Trail of Long 
Tom by W. T. Cutt (Deutsch, 22s) 
has an off-putting cover : inclusion in 
a series uninspiringly called “ Time, 
Place and Action ” makes a story sound 
like a primary school reader, with a 
plot subservient to a carefully-chosen 
vocabulary. This is misleading ; Mr 
Cutt's 9tory of a half-breed Canadian 
boy in the 1830s is wholly convincing. 
The plot of The Prince of the Bay 
■by Jenny Seed (Hamish Hamilton, 25s) 
is thin ; the scene-setting magnificent ; 
the style a bit over-biblical ; the total 
effect is of an African folk tale. 

Destiny rides again 

WAR CRIES ON HORSEBACK 

By Stephen Longstreet. 

W. H. Allen. 349 pages. 50s. 

Red Indians, it seems, are becoming 
popular at last. They have never been 
quite without friends, as the immense 
body of loving, scholarly work on their 
cultures and history testifies ; hut one 


Charles Seymour 

ELECTORAL REFORM IN 
ENGLAND AND WALES (1915) 

The development and operation of the 
Parliamentary franchise 1832-1885. New 
introduction by Michael Hurst. 

David & Charles Reprints 84s. net. 


Peter Lewis and Philip N. Jones 

INDUGTMAL BRITAIN: 

THE HUMBERSIDE REGION 

A survey of industry past and present 
which studies the region’s economic distinc¬ 
tiveness and likely future trends. 

David & Charles 93s. net. 


Edited by S. B. Saul 

TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGE: 

The United States and Britain in the 
Nineteenth Century 

In the Debates in Economic History series: 
Contributions explore the divergent paths 
of British and American technological 
development. 

Methuen 

33s. net University Paperback t8st net. 
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of the few pieces of really good news 
out of America in recent years has been 
the indication that pro-Indian attitudes 
are spreading among the white people 
at large. They no longer automatically 
see the red men as threatening their 
values and economic interests. Instead, 
haunted by reported atrocities in Viet¬ 
nam and by growing anxiety about the 
pillaged and befouled American land, 
they see the Indian as possibly holding 
a clue to where they went wrong, 
and certainly as a guardian whom 'they 
wantonly killed, oppressed and robbed 
of all his treasure. The seizure of Alca¬ 
traz island seems to have been 
applauded by many whites ; and from 
time to time we hear of serious 
attempts to make good old wrongs. 
Thus President Nixon has just restored 
to the Taos Indians some 48,000 acres 
filched from them by President Theo¬ 
dore Roosevelt. And the general climate 
is attested by the brilliant Kopits- 
Gelbcr show, Indians . 

Mr Longstreet may therefore reason¬ 
ably expect good sales for his history 
of the Indian wars on the great plains. 
Unfortunately his book does not alto¬ 
gether deserve them. For one thing, 
it contains nothing not to be found in 
Ralph K. Andrist’s “ The Long Death ’’ 
(published in 1964) and omits much— 
maps and, unforgivably, an index. It 
must also be one of the worst organised 
books ever published. Topics are 
launched and dropped and taken up 
again pages and pages later in the most 
artless fashion. Tracking down all refer¬ 
ences to one of them—say to the 
Apaches—would he much more diffi¬ 
cult than sorting out a maddeningly 
well-sorted pack of cards. The proof¬ 
reading is careless : Bishop Berkeley’s 
famous prophecy about the course of 
empire is misdated on the very title- 
page (but then Mr Longstreet is not 
very good on dates). So scholars will 
find the book almost useless. 

The general reader may well fare 
better. Everything that matters is 
included somewhere—'the Minnesota 
Massacre (whites by reds), the Chiving- 
ton Massacre (reds by whites), the great 
chiefs—Red Cloud, Sitting Bull, Chief 
Joseph, Little Wolf (underrated by Mr 
Longstreet)—the extinction of the 
buffalo, the agonies of the Ghost Dance. 
Once more the mopstrous story of 
genocide in the mwe, of democracy 
unfolds. Indians w dm Mitirn united, or 
expropriated, or with-* drink 

( “ westward the jug 0*8|iplre takes its 
way,” said MarirdFw»^ttft' the name 
of “ manifest destiny '* flftid extending 
the realm of liberty. Many bells ring, 
explaining why Mr Longstreet 
frequently alludes to Vietnam. 


Shilling plain, pound 
coloured 

THE ATLAS OF THE UNIVERSE 

By Patrick Moore. 

Mitchell Beazley with George Philip. 
271 pages. £10 15s. 

THE NIGHT SKY, 1971 

The Times. 29 pages. 5s. 


These two lxx>ks carry the distinction 
between penny plain and tuppence 
coloured just about as far as it can 
go. In a sense, they cover the same 
ground ; with the little Times book 
in your hand, it is possible to go out 
any night of the year, identify the 
visible stars, and locate the galaxies 
after a fashion too. The huge “ Atlas 
of the Universe ” does roughly the 
same sort of thing, but in detail, in 
colour and at a cost of nearly is a 
page. Is it worth it ? 

The answer is probably yes. The 
temptation in producing books like this 
is to hulk out the contents with some 
of the remarkable photographs taken 
of the earth from space by satellites 
and by the astronauts. The atlas has 
these in plenty, but this is not intended 
as a criticism. 'Hie pictures are rarely 
seen in full detail and many of them, 
such as the infra-red images of, among 
other places, Arizona, give a wholly 
new slant to the usual view of the earth. 
And here they are not allowed to get 
in the way of the main job, which is 
mapping the solar system and, so far 
as is possible, the galaxies beyond it. 

It is possible to do this perfectly 
adequately without going to the lengths 
of lavishness that the compilers have 
done here, but if you wish to reproduce 
photographs in the detail of those 
taken of the surface of Mars, the 
quality of paper and printing must be 
high and, inevitably, expensive, (riving 
credit where it is due, the atlas was 
printed in Holland by Smeets NV. 
Determined economisers could get by 
on this atlas alone. 


Token selection _ 

A few of the new books particularly 
recommended by The Economist over 
the past three months : 

Inside the Third Reich by Albert 
Speer (Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 85s). 
Intelligent, perspicacious and duly 
ashamed ; absorbing memoirs of a 
unique survivor of Hitler’s hierarchy. 
In their own way, a classic of auto¬ 
biography. 

The Barrel of a Gun by Ruth First 
(Allen Lane, 84s). It would be impos¬ 
sible to overrate the importance of this 
analysis of Africa’s political instability 
and the massive evidence on which it 
is based. 

History of the Second World War by 

Basil Liddell Hart (Cassell, 105s). The 
work of many years of mature con¬ 
sideration ; a detailed, critical analysis, 
describing what happened and showing 
whv it need not have done so. 

The Pendulum Years by Bernard Levin 
(Cape, 50s). Its great strength is the 
continuous upsetting of trends, fancies, 
fads and fashionable bandwagons of 
the 1960s. 

The War of Words by Asa Briggs 
(Oxford University Press, £6 10s). The 
third, superb, substantial volume of his 
history of broadcasting in the United 
Kingdom. 

Antique or Fake ? by Charles Hayward 
(Evans, 50s). Stands out amid a 
proliferating collection of shoddy 
antiques books. 

The Measure of the Years by Robert 
Menzies (Cassell, 45s). As with his 
previous memoirs the book sharpens, 
rather than satisfies, the appetite. 

Babi Yar bv A. Anatoli (Cape, 
48s). Not for the squeamish ; a 
powerful half-documentary and half- 
autobiographical account of life in 
Geri nan-occupied Kiev during the 
seepnd world war. 

The Golden Antilles by Timothy 
Severin (Hamish Hamilton, 63s). The 
mvth of El Dorado, and how it lured 
British adventurers across the Atlantic. 
Thoroughly well researched. 



Trans-Asian Express 
six times per week! 



For the past three years, those people who hate getting in and out of airplanes all the way 
to the East have been choosing the Trans-Asian Express, the straight one-stop way. 

In cooperation with Aeroflot, SAS offers 6 flights per week. 

Cities in the East served by 1 rans-Asian Express are: 


BANGKOK 

Monday - SAS 
-Wednesday - SAS 
Friday - SAS 
Saturday — SAS 

MANILA 

Monday - SAS* 
Wednesday - SAS* 
Friday - SAS* 
Saturday-SAS 


DELHI 

Tuesday - Aeroflot 
Saturday - Aeroflot 


SINGAPORE 

Monday - SAS 
Tuesday - Aeroflot 
Wednesday - SAS 
Friday - SAS 
Saturday - Aeroflot 
Saturday - SAS* 


DJAKARTA 

Monday - SAS 
Wednesday - SAS** 
Friday - SAS** 
Saturday - SAS* 

HONG KONG* 

Monday - SAS 
Wednesday - SAS 
Friday-SAS 
Saturday - SAS 


KUALA LUMPUR 

Monday - SAS** 
Wednesday - SAS** 
Friday-SAS 
Saturday - SAS* 


‘via connecting flight in Bangkok 
**via connecting flight in Singapore 


With good connections in Copenhagen from 17 major European cities, the Trans-Asian 
Express offers the easy, least-stops way to the East - and only three stops to Australia 
(with a connecting flight Bangkok-Sydney). 
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NEW 

3function 
adding machine 

model 2383 

Decimalisation is more than changing from 
£. s. d. to £p. - Model 2383 helps you to 
enjoy the greater benefits of Metrication . 

Let us show you this logical, inexpensive 
new model today. 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK '71 _ 

A year for political courage 

As America moves out of bottom gear, world economic growth will accelerate in 1971. 
But almost every government in the world faces social and industrial battles 

OUTLOOK In the economic calendar, 1971 is likely such a toll of output as might have been supposed ; 


--to be the year when the American 

economy moves forward again. Since 
America still accounts for nearly half of 
the world’s industrial output, this means 
that world economic growth in 1971 
could be about twice- as fast as in 1970. Our general 
forecast is that the combined real gross domestic products 
of the main industrial countries could increase by nearly 
5 per cent in volume, after a rise of only about 2^ per cent 
in 1970. 

This is based on an assumption that America’s own 
growth rate in 1971 will be about 4 per cent. Of course, 
nobody can say confidently that it will not be 3 or 5 per 
cent instead. But a year ago we said that the debate 
about the American economy in 1970 centred on whether 
it would go into an actual recession or grow at a snail’s 
pace ; in the event, American output in 1970 probably 
slipped about a quarter of 1 per cent, year on year. 
Today it is a fairly safe assumption that it will move 
upwards in the next 12 months. 

But how much is there to cheer about ? Most countries 
arc entering the new year under challenge from social 
unrest, strikes and Wage explosions of unprecedented 
severity. Nearly all arc more worried about cost-push 
inflation than they were a year ago. It may be a relief 
that Mr Nixon’s planned recession in 1970 was such 
a small one, but it also seems so far to have been a 
singularly useless one. It brought greater unemployment 
and less dampening of price rises than had been 
expected. It may simply be a question of timing, as the 
Nixon Administration would have the American people 
believe, before inflation is curbed. The Administration 
now hopes that, as the economy revs up, big gains in the 
productivity of American workers will help to contain 
price rises. All the same Mr Nixon’s anti-inflation plans 
are running at least a year behind schedule. 

Most other industrial countries are also seeing sharper 
rises in wages and prices than would be expected from 
past experience at the present levels of activity. What 
economists call the Phillips curve, which is supposed 
to plot a softening of inflation against any rise in unem¬ 
ployment, no longer holds good. Workers are prepared 
to stand out for exorbitant wage demands even when 
there is still a lot of slack in the economy. One of the 
lessons of 1970 is that surrenders to strikes do more 
damage than resistance to them. Although forecasts of 
growth obviously can be wrecked if industrial strife gets 
really out of hand, the ugly strikes of 1970 did not take 


Italy for instance, which had more than its fair share of 
industrial troubles, still achieved (>£ per cent growth. 

There are other uncharted waters into which fore¬ 
casters are sailing as a result of what happened in 1970. 
A world that has experienced the Penn Central collapse, 
the Chrysler rumours, the distress calls of Mr Bernie 
Cornfeld, the Rolls-Royce crisis and a halving of the 
share price of British Leyland, can never be quite the 
same again as before these things happened. The year 
that is just closing was seen, at its start, as a test year 
for greater reliance on monetary management. A 
year later central bankers in both America and Britain 
are confessing that, even if they want to produce a 
steadily expanding money supply a la Friedman, they 
have not yet learned the trick of doing so—or at 
least are not prepared for the unpleasant consequences 
which it might entail. For perhaps the most unnerving 
financial discovery in 1970 was how deplorably bad cost 
forecasting can be in big firms (it is non-existent in 
small ones), and how quickly cash stringency can develop. 

It was the Penn Central disaster that caused the 
Federal Reserve to change horses in mid-liquidity 
drought. It felt that it had to avert a major panic on 
Wall Street. Pressures on business liquidity in the United 
States have now been almost dramatically eased - 
although the possibility remains of some further troubles 
in the Wall Street industry itself in the next few’ months. 
But in Britain the authorities, after lotting the money 
supply increase far too sharply in mid-1970, are now 
almost bound to tighten it up ; and with rising costs some 
sections of the British business community may find 
themselves very short indeed of cash next spring. Nobody 
can be sure how tough the Government would dare to 
be then ; l£ nobody,” in this context, at present probably 
includes the divided Government itself. 

World trade provides a third grey area for forecasters 
at the moment. This year’s phenomenal rise in it, the third 
in a row. is likely to prove to have been about 15 per 
cent in value, more than in any other year since the 
Korean war. For the first time in a decade prices in 
world trade have been rising as fast as domestic prices. 
So the rise in volume in the past year was no more than 
10 per cent, about the same as in 1969. But this was still 
amazingly large for a year of American recession. 

What of the forecast for world trade in 1971 ? Although 
America maintained its importing to an unexpected 
degree last year, experts say that the time lags are such 
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Guessing the figuring 



USA 

Britain 

Germany France Italy 

Japan 

1969 

Real growth* rates: % change from previous year 

2.8 

1.9 

8.0 7.9 4.8 

12.3 

1970 

-i 

H 

4* 5* 64 

114 

1971 

4 

3 

3 5} 6} 

104 



Pricest: % change from previous year 

4.6 

1969 

4.7 

5.1 

3.5 6.9 4.1 

1970 

5i 

6 

7 54 64 

54 

1971 

4 

6 

54 4J 54 

54 


Balance of payments current account: $ billion 

1969 

-0.9 

4-1.0 

4-1.6 -1.4 4-2.4 

4-2.1 

1970 

4-1.7 

4-1.1 

4-1.0 0 4-0.9 

4-2.0 

1970 

4-2.0 

4-0.8 

4-1.4 -0.2 4-1.3 

4-2.4 


•Changes in grots national product (gross domestic product in Britain, 
franca and ItatyJ tGross national product deflator 

that the effect of the American upswing will not be 
felt immediately (see page 56). Paradoxical as it may 
seem, therefore, although the world economy is accelerat¬ 
ing its growth, growth in world trade may slow a little in 
1971. But, like everyone else, we have been too gloomy 
about trade in the past two years : we could be wrong 
again. The rules of this game, too, may have changed. 

With all that said, and with a bit of luck, growth 
among industrial countries should be a bit more evenly 
spread this year. But before the British lick their lips 
in anticipation and the Japanese commit hara-kari, it is 
only fair to say that their countries will prove the two 
exceptions to the average. Britain, at the bottom again 
after having relinquished that position to the United 
States in ig7o, should grow a bit faster than this past 
year’s 2 per cent ; Japan, at the top, a bit slower than 
this year’s 11 \ per cent. But neither is expected to move 
much on the growth ladder. 

Experts at the Organisation for Economic Co-operation 
and Development (OECD) will shortly produce their 
forecasts for 1971. They, like the European Economic 
Community, are apparently expecting a slight slowing- 
down in world trade, perhaps to a 10 per cent rise in 
value and 8 per cent rise in volume. The figures in the 
table on this page are based on the OECD’s recent 
thinking. Our own guesses are not very different. In 
Britain (see our next article), we are inclined to guess 
that real growth between the last quarters of 1970 and 
1971 may be about 2f per cent if there is no change in 
government policy ; this is not very different from the rise 
of about 3 per cent, between 1970 and 1971 as a whole, 
which the OECD seems likely to espouse. For the most 
part, our correspondents abroad (pages 55-56, 60-63) do 
not disagree sharply with the OECD’s forecasts for their 
own countries. One exception is Germany, where it seems 
unlikely to us that growth will be slowed to below 4 
per cent. The OECD tends to weight its growth forecasts 
by what the governments to whom it talks want to .believe. 

The rfBBHfervent hope for 1971 must be for a cutback 
in t^e eiorihdUs wage increases that have gone hand in 
hand wftli’^^fetion everywhere. Yet the outlook for 

B ement is none too bright. In most coun- 
>ugh recent wage rises to keep inflation 
the early part erf 1971. The OECD has 
tot to publish new inflation forecasts, 
y predicted only a gentle moderation in 
1 rise in prices at 4I per cent, after this 


year’s rampant 5^ per cent. Among individual countries, 
the OECD thinks that the American inflation might with 
luck slow down to 4 per cent. In Germany, France, 
Italy and Japan it hopes that the rate of inflation 
in 1971 may be very slightly less than their sharp rises in 
1970. In Britain it expects inflation to be as bad in the 
new year as it has been in the old one. 

Some of the smaller industrial countries—Sweden, 
Denmark, Norway and the Netherlands—have recently 
resorted to wage and price freezes in various forms to try 
to stem their inflations. The success of these measures is 
still very much in the balance. Ireland has also had a go 
at a statutory incomes policy in 1970, but abandoned it 
before it ever got off the ground. 

The calculations in our table imply some deteriora¬ 
tion in the 'balance of payments of the under¬ 
developed countries, but no really large swings among 
the rich. But it would be rash to assume that 1971 will 
necessarily be a year in which currency speculation will 
be unpromising for gnomes and others. At the moment the 
relationship between the European currencies looks about 
right; but the renewed inflow of large sums of short-term 
capital into Germany could continue in 1971. The move¬ 
ment of funds to Frankfurt in the past few months has 
owed more to interest rate differentials than to any 
realistic prospects of another upvaluation of the D-mark. 
But it is not going to be easy to neutralise, let alone 
reverse, these differentials. Interest rates may dip further 
in the United States, as Tuesday’s cut in the banks’ 
prime rate showed; but domestic policies will be 
pulling interest rates in the opposite direction in Germany. 
They ought to be pulling them higher in Britain too. 

So dollars may continue to flow into Europe in 
embarrassing profusion. Germany already has its reserves 
at a record level; and the shift of dollars from America to 
Germany, coming on top of the first distribution of SDRs, 
lifted world reserves by a whacking $10 billion or so in 
1970. Yet Germany’s current surplus is likely to increase 
again in 1971, after a contraction in 1970 that was much 
smaller than had been expected for this first year of 
the dearer D-mark. The extent to which Germany will 
be prepared to hold still more dollars will be a matter 
of concern throughout 1971 ; and the answer to that 
question will depend very much on the politicians. 

Indeed, 1971 will be a year in which politics will 
plague the world’s central bankers and treasurers: not 
only over such matters as British entry into the common 
market, and the Six’s movement towards monetary and 
economic integration, but even more in the domestic 
politics of their own particular governments. The 
electorates of the industrialised world no longer believe 
that trade cycles are an act of God. They think they are 
determined by governments, to whom they are only too 
ready to attach blame for economic mismanagements. So 
politicians are increasingly wary of treading on the brakes 
very hard, as the OECD would recommend. Yet the 
reputations of Mr Nixon, Mr Heath and Herr Brandt 
to mention only three, rest on getting inflation down u> 
an acceptable size. The coming year will be the test of 
their political courage in resisting absurdly large wage 
claims, at whatever temporary cost in strikes. 
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Britain still hesitates 


Our views-of Britain's prospects. Basically they are 
rather dreary, unless policy is dramatically changed 

Chanctllor Barbtr 




Governor O’Brion 


Stagflation into the 1970s 


In these last three 
months of 1970 
average earnings in 
Britain have been 
about 14 per cent 
•above their level of 
a year ago, and real production has 
been about 2 per cent higher. The 
retail price index in November was only 
7.9 per cent higher than a year ago, so 
it is clear that there are more increases 
still in the pipeline. 

The melancholy consequence is that 
Britain looks like being weighed down 
in these early 1970s with the same 
disability as dogged it all through the 
1960s : namely, the assumed need to 
keep growth well below the rate that 
its capacity ought to allow. Why ? 

The tragedy of the iqbos was that 
Britain entered them with, an exchange 
rate that was already overvalued, 
probably by about 5 per cent. Succes¬ 
sive governments thought that it would 
be most patriotic not to notice this 
fact, and to try Jto cure the imbalance 
by high taxation and slow real 
economic growth. This failed. By 1967, 
sterling's overvaluation had increased 
to at least 20 per cent in relation to 
Britain's main trading competitor of 
west Germany. 

Sterling was then devalued by an 
initially insufficient 14.3 per cent in 
late 1967 ; but Britain was helped by 
]the wage inflation which spread 
through France and Italy after the 
extraordinary Paris riots in May of 
1968, and by Germany's overdue 9 per 
cent upvaluation of the mark in 
October, 1969. For a brief period 
towards the end of 1969 sterling was 
therefore in the happy position of being 
temporarily undervalued, and the 
opportunity for a British economic 
miracle lay before the government’s 
hand if only it had then maintained a 
stern incomes policy and moved to 
give strong tax encouragement to 
industrial investment. But the Labour 
government was by then concerned 
with its pre-election spree. 

This Labour spree, unlike Mr 
Mapdling’s pre-election spree 1963-64, 
did riot consist of giving tax reductions 


to consumers, but of allowing wild 
wage increases to any trade union 
which asked for them. In the autumn 
and winter of 1969 there was a suc¬ 
cession of wage increases in the public 
sector and the nationalised industries, 
varying between 10 and 16 per cent. 

This was followed in the spring of 
1970 by wage pressure in the private 
sector, which presumably could have 
been stopped if those firms that gave 
large wage increases had been allowed 
to go bankrupt through lack of cash. 
But in that pre-election April-June 
quarter of 1970 the Bank of England, 
scared by talk of possible bankruptcies, 
conceivably extending to some banking 
houses in the City of London, allowed 
money supply to increase at an exorbi¬ 
tant annual rate of 17 per cent. In 
in id-June a Conservative Government 
was elected, vowing that it would 
greatly change Britain's policies. It has 
not changed them so far. In this 
autumn and winter of 1970 there lias 
been another succession of wage 
increases in the public sector and the 
nationalised industries, varying between 
10 and 16 per cent. This will lead to 
pressure on wages in the private sector 
in the spring of 1971, and some firms 
will go bankrupt then if the Bank of 
England tries to keep a firm grip on 
money supply : which is a very big 
44 if.” Those who want to make fore¬ 
casts for 1971 have a fairly easy 
beginning by looking into 1970's book. 

The first lesson in that book 
emerges from Table I above This is 
that wage inflation even on the present 
scale has astonishingly little effect on 
demand and production in real terms. 
Wage rises (especially when struck 
net of tax) are cancelled in real terms 
by the price rises they themselves 
cause, and stagnation goes on as before. 
The first column of Table I shows 
the latest estimates in the November 
issue of the National Institute Economic 
Review (hereafter called NIER) of the 
increases that have occurred between 
the fourth quarters of 1969 and 1970 
in real gross domestic product and its 
main components. The second column 
of Table I shows the Forecasts The 
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Table I—Guesses at 1970*s outturn 

(% increases) 

Latest NIER The 
estimate of Economists 
growth forecast a 
end-1969 to year ago of 
end-1970 Britain's 


GDP 4*2.1 

Consumption +3.6 
Public authorities' 
current spending +1.9 
Fixed investment +1.7 
Exports +2.7 

Economist made in our issue exactly a 
year ago for the 44 basic trend of 
growth in early 1970”—which we 
regarded as the trend to be expected 
until policy changed. Policy has not 
changed, and once again our drab 
forecasts of a year ago have unhappily 
proved more right than wrong. Insofar 
as there is a difference between the 
two columns of Table I it is the rather 
odd one that the NIER now believes 
gdp has grown by very slightly less 
than we had forecast a year ago, while 
it thinks that the separate domestic 
components of gdp (especially con¬ 
sumption) have grown by a bit more. 

Because of the electricity go-slow, 
the final figures for this last quarter 
of 1970 may show demand and pro¬ 
duction to have been rather lower than 
the NIER has estimated. But the main 
reason for the small discrepancy is 
that the increase in the volume of 
imports between end-1969 and end- 
1970 (which the November NIER put 
at 5^ per cent) has been bigger than 
we had forecast a year ago. This has 
injected about £300 million of extra 
goods and services (at annual rates) 
into Britain that we had not expected. 
In part these have been paid for by 
running a slightly lower current 
balance of payments surplus than the 
“ £700 million or more ” that we were 
forecasting as the trend figure for 
1970 a year ago But it has also been 
paid for by an unexpected improve¬ 
ment of about 4 per cent in Britain’s 
terms of trade. This is because in the 
year to this autumn wage inflation 
pushed up British export prices by a 
higher-than-expccted 7 per cent, at 
the expense of a slight (but only 
slight) fall in export volume below 
expected performance ; while British 
import prices rose by only 3 per cent. 


'basic trend' 1 
of growth 
+ 2 ± 

+2 


+H 

+1 

+3 
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Table II—Forecasts for end-1970 to 
end-1971 

(% increases) 

NIER The 

forecast Economist's 
4th quarter forecast, 
1970 to provided 

4th quarter policy does 
1971 not change 
GDP 41.5 42J 

Consumption +2.5 44 

Public authorities' 

current spending 4-2.2 42} 

Fixed investment 4-1.4 41 

Exports 43.0 43 

In 7 able II above we turn to guesses 
far the outturn in 1971. The first 
column shows the latest forecasts made 
by the NIER for growth between the 
fourth quarters of 1970 and 1971. The 
second column shows the forecasts that 
77 /c Economist would now make, 
piovided there is no major change in 
Britain’s economic policy during the 
year. We are perhaps very slightly 
more bullish than the NIER , hut this 
is mainly because we believe that gdp 
in * this last quarter of 1970 (which 
is the base date) has been lower than 
the estimate in its November review 
implied. We are also expecting a size¬ 
able increase in world trade in 1971 
as America pulls out of recession ; 
otherwise we would make a lower 
estimate for the rise in British exports. 
Unfortunately, we are also anticipating 
a bigger increase in the volume of 
imports than the 4} per cent which 
the NIER expects. 

Still, these differences are marginal. 
Both forecasts point to dreary and con¬ 
tinuing stagflation : to Britain con¬ 
tinuing with the lowest real growth 
rate among the major industrial 
countries—unless policies change. 

Three main things could cause, those 
policies to change, two of them 


nastily. One would be a grave deter¬ 
ioration in the balance of payments. 
There is a possibility of this. Even 
The Economist's rather gloomy esti¬ 
mate of the rising trend of imports 
might prove too cheerful in the event. 
Although the volume of exports has 
kept up quite well despite rising British 
export prices, there may now be some 
danger that world market conditions 
are preventing export prices from ris¬ 
ing to a level where exports are 
profitable after the wage inflation 
which Britain has incurred. Once that 
stage is reached, and a lot of exports 
become unprofitable, Britain could 
find itself hack in the vicious circle 
of the 1960s again. The British 
Treasury would probably respond to 
a deterioration in the balance of pay¬ 
ments by squeezing domestic demand 
a bit harder. This would be supposed 
to make firms divert supplies into the 
export markets. Instead, it would make 
squeezed firms look to see what are the 
unprofitable parts of their business that 
they should cut. One answer is that 
exports are unprofitable. 

Secondly, economic policy could 
change because wage inflation is 
recognised to have got out of hand. 
The Economist would welcome a 
tightening of incomes policy in 1971 ; 
if necessary by recourse to a statutory 
freeze on centrally bargained wage 
increases, although not on price 
increases. However, if the Government 
does tighten incomes policy, it may 
feel politically bound to do some other 
harsh things as well. 

Thirdly, economic policy might 
change because the Conservative 
Government dares to strike out on a 
new line. The line that The Economist 
would prefer is a restraint of the 


growth of money supply (even if this 
causes some big firms which have 
given exorbitant wage increases to go 
bankrupt in the spring), a tight 
incomes policy over centrally bargained 
wage increases, but with fixed indus¬ 
trial investment encouraged by a budget 
that gives away bigger tax reliefs than 
most civil servants in the Treasury 
will think wise. Such a policy might 
give Britain a chance of breaking out 
of stagflation. But the odds seem to 
be rather against this happening. 
Between now and the budget in April, 
the Treasury will have good reason 
to be worried about Britain’s appalling 
rate of cost inflation. In the early 
months of the year, retail sales may 
also look more buoyant than thev have 
been through most of 1970, partly 
because in the months immediately 
ahead last June's expansion in mone\ 
supply may be having its effect in the 
shops with the usual six to nine months’ 
lag. This will probably incline Mr 
Barber towards caution about tax 
reliefs. We would expect the crunch 
in monetary policy to come between 
April and June. Although we do not 
expect the Bank of England to expand 
money supply as grievously as it did 
last spring, we would not at present 
forecast that it would allow enough 
bankruptcies either. Incomes policy 
may continue to be a policy of erratic 
gradualism. If so, real production and 
demand may continue on about the 
course adumbrated in Table II. Costs 
per unit of output may continue to 
rise at something well over 5 per cent 
a year ; and Britain may enter the 
stagflationary year of 1Q72, probably 
the last year before our entry to 
Europe, with all our main economic 
problems still unresolved. 


Key indicators : British economy 


Wage rates 

Awards to coalminers, council 
workers and others pushed wage 
rates up 2} per cent in 
November alone. 


Retail prices 

A 0.7 per cent rise in the retail 
price index in November brought 
the level 7$ Mr cent up on a year 



A small 
weeks!* 



If in the three 

ber 9th. but bank 
h are more 


Percentage change on 
Index previous three 
Month 1963=100 month months 

Industrial 

production* October 125.8 40.9 43.2 

employment* October 94.9 —0.4 —1.1 

productivity* October 132.6 41.1 43.9 

Export trade *% November 148 —7 434} 

Eng'g. orders on hand „ October 123 +1 nil 

Retail trade October 112 42 42 

Unemployment* December 117.3 4 1.7 r.il 

Retail prices November 139.0 40.7 42.3 

Export prices October 132 nil 41} 

Import prices October 128 nil —1 

Wage rates (weekly) November _ 163.5 _ 42.6 _ 44.1 

Export trade, retail trade , engineering order books: in volume terms (value at 
constant prices). Unemployment: wholly unemployed excluding school-leavers 
latest rate 2.6 per cent. 
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New Issue 


AIL these securities having been sold, this announcement appears as a matter of record only. 


$24,000,000 

HAMBROS LIMITED 

934 per cent. Bonds 1985 


Morgan Grenfell. & Co. Limited Morgan & Cie International S.A. 

Hambros Bank Limited 


Algemene Bank Nederland N.V. 
Amstcrdam-Rotterdam Bank N.V. 


Allied Irish Investment Bank 

Limited 

Andresens Bank A/S 


Julius Baer International 

Limited 

Banca Privata Finanziaria 

S.p.A. 

Banque de Bruxelles, S.A. 


Banca Commerciale Italians 
Banco di Roma 


American Express Securities S.A. Amerofina Inc. 

Arnhold and S. Bleichroeder, Inc. Astaire &Co. 

iionale dell' Agriculture Banca Nazionale del Lavoro 


Banca Nazionale dell' Agriculture Banca Nazionale del Lavort 

S.p.A. 

Bank Mees ft Hope N.V. Bankhaus Friedrich Simon K.G.a.A 


Banque de Bruxelles, S.A. Banque Generate du Luxembourg S.A. Banque Internationale a Luxembourg S.A. 

Banque Lambert S.C.S. Banque Louis-Dreyfus & Cie Banque Nationale de Paris Banque de Neuflize, Schlumberger, Mallet 
Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas Banque Rothschild Banque de Suez et de I'llnion des Mines Banque de 1’Union Europ&nnc 
Baring Brothers & Co., H. Albert de Bary ft Co. N.V. Baycrische Hypolhekcn- tmd Wechsel- Bank Bayerische Vereinsbank 

Limited 

Joh. Berenberg, Gossler ft Co. Bergens Privatbank Berliner liandels-Gesellschuft-Frankfurter Bank Gunnar Bphn ft Co. A/S 


Burkhardt & Co. 


Cazenove & Co. 


Credit Commercial de France 


Christiania Rank og Kreditkasse 
Credit Industriel d' Alsace et de I^irraine 


Commerzbank (Cosmos Bunk (Overseas) 

AktieinEewellicliaft Limited 

Credit Industriel et Commercial 


Credilanstalt-Bankverein Credito Italiano Den Danske Landmandsbank Richard Daus ft Co. The Dcltec Banking Corporation 

-Bankiera- Limited 

Deutsche Bank Deutsche Girozentrale —Deutsche Kommunalbank— Dewaay, Cortvricndt International S.A. 

AktiengeeeUecImft 

Dillon, Read Overseas Corporation Dresdner Bank Euramerica International Fellesbanken A/S 

AktienReeellaelMift Limited 

The First Boston Corporation Fleming, Suez, Brown Brothers Girozentrale und Bank der osterreichischen Sparkassen 

Limited Aktiengeseliackalt 

Goldman, Sachs & Co. Goteborgs Bunk Gutzwiller, Kurz, Bungener Securities Handelsbank in Zurich (Overseas) 

Limited Limited 

Harris & Partners Hill Samuel & Co. The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation Investment Bank of Ireland 

Limited Limited Limited 

Jardine Fleming & Co. Kansallis-Osake-Pankki Kidder. Peabody & Co. Kitcat ft Aitken Kjpbenhavns Handelsbank 

Limited Incorporated 

Kleinwort, Benson Krediethank N.V. Kredietbank S.A. Luxembourgeoisc Kuhn, Loeb & Co. International 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


Harris & Partners Hill Samuel & Co. The Hongkong 

Limited Limited 

Jardine Fleming ft Co. Kansallis-Osake-Pankki Kidder, 

Limited I« 

Kleinwort, Benson Kredietbank N.V. Kredietl 

Limited 

Kuwait Foreign Trading Contracting & Investment Co. (S.A.K.) 


Lehman Brothers Liber 

Incorporated 

B. Metzler seel. Sohn & Co. 
Nordiska Forcningsbanken Ab 


Libert Peterbroeck Securities S.A. 


Kuwait Investment Co. (S.A.K.) Lazard Brothers & Co., 

Limited 

Merck, Finck ft Co. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 

Securitim Underwriter Limited 

Samuel Montagu & Co. Nesbitt, Thomson 

Limited Limited 

Sal. Oppenheim jr. ft Cie. Pierson, Heldring & Pierson 


Model, Roland & Co., Inc. 
Den norske Creditbank 


Populaire Suisse Internationale S.A. Privatbanken i Kjabenhavn Rea Brothers N. M. Rothschild & Sons Rowe ft Pitman 

r Limited Limited 


Skandinaviska Banken Smith, Barney & Co. 


Socidtl Gdndrale 


Salomon Brothers J. Henry Schroder Wagg & Co. Skandinaviska Banken Smith , Barney & Co. Societe Generate 

T-imi fftrf Incorporated 

Soci&d Gdndrale de Banque, S.A. Stockholms Enskilda Bank Strauss, Turnbull ft Co. Svenska Handelsbanken 

Swiss Bank Corooration (Overseas) C. G. Trinkaus Ultrafin International Corporation 


Swiss Bank Corporation (Overseas) 

Limited 

Union Bank of Switzerland (Underwriters) 

Limited 

Westdeutsche Landesbank Girozentrale 
December 22nd, 1970 


Vereinsbank in Hamburg 
Western American Bank (Europe) 

Limited 


5. G. Warburg ft Co. 
White, Weld ft Co. 

Limited 
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Future expansion rests on outstanding techniques. 
We at IHI are working on them today. 


Our IHI iron blast furnaces have helped Japan be¬ 
come the third largest steel producer in the world (be¬ 
hind the United States and Russia). In fact, more than 
half the blast furnaces in Japan were either made or 
remodeled by us. Plus, our blast furnace top charging 
system technology has been exported to other nations 
including West Germany, England and the United 
States. ,7* tel 1*1 



fTJT Ishlkawallma-Hartma Heavy Industries Co., Ltd., Tokyo, Japan 

■ 1*4 ■ CaM ASdrau: "IHICO TOKYO" letei TK 2232 HHICO; .Tel Tokyo (270< 9111 

m JLeJwjpUlpON 0 n ^f i 69 n ' Mwi( Lonton, E.C. 3. ENGLAND Tel. 01-48M822, 01481-1823 T«Im. 24382. 



Our IHI Unloaders unload in a big way. Two 1,600- 
tons-per-hour bucket wheel types unload at the Port of 
Kobe, Japan. Plus a 1,800-tons-per-hour unloader works 
for Japan’s Nippon Steel Corp. Three giant 2,500-tons- 
per-hour unloaders are now being built for them also. 
They will be the biggest and most up-to-date unloaders 
in the business. We made two of the world’s largest 
shiploaders (8,000-tons-per-hour), too. You will find one 
in Australia at the Mt. Newman Mining Pty, Company. 
And one boosting production in Brazil for Companhia 
Vale do Rio Doce. Wherever you are, whatever you have 
to load or unload, our technology can help you. In a 
big way. 


27BBIMCO LONDON* Cable Address: IHICO LONOONEC3 
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Industry: who'll be hurt? 


OUTLOOK r°, r those in B ^ h 

—- —1 industry, 1971 looks 

like being an insecure 
new year. The appre¬ 
hensions will begin 
where they ought 
to, in the board rooms. Top manage¬ 
ment jobs are likely to become progres¬ 
sively less safe in 1971, and a good 
thing too. 

The Heath administration’s policy 
of “ disengagement ” has so far been 
partly a policy of dismissals. Despite 
the desire not to prop up lame ducks, 
Rolls-Royce got the millions it needed 
—-but its management went. The 
Mersey Docks Board did not get the 
money—and its management also went. 
The sacking of Lord Iiall from the 
Post Office was an aide-memoire to 
chairmen of other state industries. 
Even when there arc not forced retire¬ 
ments, there may be some boardroom 
or other mini-revolts leading to 
organised devolution of authority. 
It is probably not a coincidence that 
two of the largest and least profitable 
pacemakers of British private and state 
industry', tiie British Leyland Motor 
Corporation and the British Steel 
Corporation, have operated since their 
inception with chairmen (Lord Stokes 
and Lord Melchett) who also do the 
work of managing director and chief 
executive. 

In the private sector, modern British 
capitalism has not been doing an 
adequate disciplinary job. The great 
ordinary shareholders of today, the 
insurance companies and pension funds, 
have generally thought that it would 
be too embarrassing to displace 
managements that were insufficiently 
successful. But they did eventually 
intervene at Vickers, and there are 
obvious reasons why they ought to 
become more cruel in 1971. Until 
recently, the main thing that an 


inefficient management had to fear 
was a takeover bid, sometimes aided 
with money from the Labour govern¬ 
ment’s Industrial Reorganisation Cor¬ 
poration. Now the IRC has been 
“disengaged” by Mr Heath's Govern¬ 
ment ; and in the immediate future 
the squeeze on cash flow may mean 
that nobody will be in a hurry to take 
over anyone else. Shareholders in 
inefficient companies may therefore 
not find themselves the fortunate 
recipients of letters offering takeover 
bids ; they may find their concerns 
going bust. 

The threatened squeeze on cash 
flow may be the big problem for 
British industry in the new year. To 
judge from the experience of 1970 (see 
above) the most hectic period of 
squeeze could be in the spring, if 
private business does follow the 
nationalised industries into reckless 
wage inflation and if the Bank of 
England does not then expand money 
supply as excessively as it did between 
last April and June. But another and 
later squeeze may result from Mr 
Barber’s mini-budget last October. 
Payments of the old and discontinued 
investments grants (which were 
generally handed to industry 12 
months after the investment had been 
made) will be running out after next 
October, and the reliefs on deprecia¬ 
tion allowances and corporation tax 
will generally not be aiding companies’ 
cash flow until the tax payments due 
in 1972 and 1973. 

This squeeze could be relieved for 
companies with good growth prospects 
—although not for inefficient ones with 
dismal records—if Mr Barber presents 
a budget this April which does a lot 
to revive the private capital market. 
This is what some economic thinkers in 
the Conservative Government would 
dearly like him to do. One pet project 


would be reduce the enormous discrimi¬ 
nation against taxation on investment 
income, possibly even bringing down 
the unearned income tax rate to 
equality with the earned income tax 
rate ; another would be to make 
changes in the corporation tax that 
relieved some of the double taxation on 
profits paid out as dividends. Economi¬ 
cally, these steps would be very sensible 
because they would strongly increase 
the incentive to save and invest in 
profitable companies ; and they would 
probably have remarkably little effect 
on immediately increasing private 
spending. Politically, however, they 
would cause a huge row because they 
would be advertised as “ giving away ” 
many hundreds of millions of pounds 
of tax money to the very rich. The 
political prospect for tax reforms of 
this kind may depend largely on 
whether the Government appears to 
have beaten trade union wage inflation 
by then. If it is still having to fight 
the present types of running battle, a 
budget of this kind will be regarded 
by the most cautious ministers as 
“ politically too provocative.” And the 
April budget may then he a dreary 
affair. 

If stagflation does persist, the worst 
casualties in 1971 may be among 
capital goods manufacturers. For 
companies heavily involved with the 
home engineering market, and with 
no offset from business in the more 
buoyant process engineering industry, 
the prospects are particularly dim. 
Home machine tool orders have 
already turned right down ; the 
indutfry acknowledges that the final 
quarter of 1970 will show results even 
worse than the 12 per cent drop of 
the preceding three months. More¬ 
over, exports of nearly all capital goods 
are becoming less profitable, and world 
demand for more old-fashioned 
capital goods is definitely falling. 

In the British motor industry, the 
most important event of 1971 will be 
the new car from British Leyland, 
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yards in areas like the Clyde and 
Belfast, where unemployment is already 
high. 

The motorway building programme 
should have a good year in 1971 ; the 
M6 is now all but finished, and a 
truly modem Great North Road is in 
sight. Urban roadways are beset with 
the usual environmental squabbles, as 
the Greater London Council continues 
the inquiry into its modernisation 
plans. The Heath Government ought 
to try to force British Rail to dose 
down its more uneconomic services 
with another round of Beeching-like 
efficiency, but it probably won't. There 
will be some small denationalisations. 
This week has brought news that a 
consortium headed by Horizon Holidays 
pl*ans to 'take over the state-owned 
Thomas Cook travel firm. 


which has already spent some £40 
million on it. It is this model’s, success 
or failure that will decide whether 
British Leyland will continue to hold a 
first division place in the world car- 
makiing league. Ford of Britain may run 
into considerable labour troubles in the 
early part of 1971 ; some connoisseurs 
of Britain’s dreadful system of labour 
relations think that poor Ford is the 
best tip for the strike of the year. But 
the increasingly effective links with 
Ford's sister factories in Germany, 
Belgium, and now France should keep 
Dagenham out of its American owner’s 
trouble zone. Not so General Motors' 
Vauxhall subsidiary' or the much- 
troubled Chrysler (formerly Rootes 
Group) concern. Further changes here 
would surprise no one, not even the 
transference of some production lines 
to other and more profitable European 
countries. 

Britain's chemical industry has 
recently been steadily increasing its 
production at about per cent a 
year ; but it will iiave to invest about 
£380 million a year (in terms of 
today’s prices) all through the 1970s to 


keep up this rate of growth. The loss 
of investment grants will hit it hard, 
and profits are likely to continue the 
dip they made in the second half of 
1970, Eventually those who specialise 
in constructing chemical plants will be 
harder hit still. Although the order 
book for construction of chemical 
plants still tops £1,000 million, there 
wiill be precious few repeats in 1971. 

Shorn of its airbus prospects, the 
aerospace industry must keep hoping 
that Concorde does prove to be a 
commercial proposition. If, as is much 
more likely, it doesn’t, the British Air¬ 
craft Corporation faces a glum year. 
The more nimble Hawker Siddeley 
will be helped by its increasing non 
aviation interests ; and will mount a 
campaign for major British investment 
into short and vertical take-off aircraft, 
both military and civil. 

Three closely-linked British industries 
will remain in their usual situation of 
crisis: shipbuilding, shipping and the 
ports. The Government will eventually 
have to allow some shipbuilding con¬ 
cern to go completely bust—even 
although fate has put the problem 


The big event for 1971 is that terms 
for Britain’s entry into the European 
Economic Community will probably 
be agreed in the late summer ; 
and that the manufacturing and 
service industries of Britain will then 
have to spend a hectic 18 months 
preparing the corporate strategies they 
intend to follow after the date of 
actual entry'—which seems likely to be 
January 1, 1973. In these preparations, 
the City of London will play a main 
part. 

The City’s banking organisations 
expect to gain greatly from entry into 
the EEC, even although the money 
squeeze iin 1971 may see them riding 
through some shocks l>efore then ; it 
is possible that the squeeze could be 
severe enough to bring trouble to 
some bodies which more or less qualify 
as merchant hanks. But Britain’s in¬ 
surance industry provides an even 
more interesting example of the new 
thinking that needs to be done. The 
big talking point in insurance just now 
should be that the coming harmonisa¬ 
tion of insurance rules in the EEC 
could conceivably leave Britain at a 
disadvantage. 
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The United States says go 

From New York the prospect looks less bullish than most of the economists 
around President Nixon believe. But America could still be worth backing in 1971 


HI |T| AAI/ American forecasters 

are tearing their 
hair. What kind of 
official policy should 
they write into their 
^ equations ? Everyone 

in general, and Wall Street in par¬ 
ticular, is agreed that the recession of 
1969-70. is over and an economic 
rebound has started. But how far is the 


Administration’s policy swinging from 
reliance upon monetary and fiscal policy 
as the means of containing inflation to a 
gradual direct involvement in some 
sort of incomes policy ? 

It is precisely because business 
activity is beginning to rebound that 
President Nixon must abandon the 


laisser faire approach to economic 
policies. The game plan of the Nixon 
economists was a thing of beauty for 
politicians. The premise was that bv 
slowing the economy—but not too 
much—unemplo\ment would be guided 
only somewhat higher than its low point 
of per cent—to, say, around ^ per 
cent, which is no more than the long¬ 
term average. At the same time, 
inflation would wane, allowing renewed 
economic expansion which could, bv 
mid-1972, bring the economy back to 
full employment. Unfortunately this 
proved a simplistic and unworkable 
•approach to an incredibly complex 
modern economic problem : how to 
curb inflation without paying the 
penalty of unacceptably high unem¬ 
ployment. In short, the game plan 
hasn’t worked. 


As it turned out, with national out¬ 
put more or less standing still in 1970, 
real growth rates would have to reach 



Pace-setters: Schultz , Bums , McCracken 


an annual rate of about 9 per cent 
over the next 18 months in order 
to reach full potential by mid-1972, 
the original goal. Although the Admin¬ 
istration has not yet publicly abandoned 
this goal, it goes without saying that it 
is shifting to a somewhat less ambitious 
objective of getting the economy 
moving in the direction of, rather than 
actually achieving, full employment. 

But the Administration is split over 
how to do even that. The monetarist 
school, which includes the powerful 
head of the Office of Management 
and the Budget, Mr Ccorge Schulte 
would prefer to go slow, risking 
insufficient growth in the interest of 
reducing inflationary pressures. The 
President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers takes the opposite tack. They 
believe that rapid growth will bring 
productivity gains which will relieve 
much of the cost pressures and, more¬ 
over, that if rapid growth is encouraged 
for a short time, thereby reducing the 
gap between actual and potential 
performance, it will be possible to then 
scale down stimulative monetary and 


fiscal policies. The economy will at 
that point, so the CEA’s head, Mr Paul 
McCracken, argues, be essentially 
non-inflationarv and in a position to 
maintain a substantial long-term 
equilibrium. A reasonable target, his 
team thinks, is a compromise growth 
path, faster than the long-term poten¬ 
tial of 4.3 per cent : say, 6 per cent 
annually over the next year and a hall 
This should bring unemployment down 
from what seeing likely to top 6 per 
cent during the winter, to 5 per cent 
by the summer of 1972. 

The pick-up in growth is coming at 
a time when the rate of inflation has 
barely, if at all, been moderated and 
wage increases have not slowed at all 
The business recession has not been as 
deep as the previous postwar slow¬ 
downs, but it has lx‘en longer than any 
of them, lasting at least 14 
months. If inflation has proved so 
intractable during a prolonged slow¬ 
down, what will contain it when 
activity is once again hounding 
forward ? That question is leading 
President Nixon, reluctantly, to move 
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towards some form of incomes policy. 
The CEA, although Friedmanite in 
orientation, does not simply have itj 
eyes on a set percentage growth in 
money supply as the ultimate governor 
for economic activity. It all suggests 
that the economic report of the 
President, when it is unveiled late in 
January, will carry a number of 
recommendations for direct govern¬ 
ment involvement in wage negotiations. 

behind this shift in tactics is the full 
weight of the Federal Reserve's chair¬ 
man, Dr Arthur Burns, who has 
unlimbered a whole battery of 
recommendations operating both 
directly and indirectly on wages and 
prices. Since the Administration has 
been pushing for a faster rate of 
monetary growth than has in fact been 
accorded, the nation can expect both 
a modified incomes policy and a faster 
rate of money growth. 

The first half of 1971 will see a 
number of bullish factors. The most 
direct will be related to strikes. In 
the first quarter, General Motors will 
be operating at full throttle as the 
company seeks to make up some of the 
1 million units lost during the ten-week 
strike. At the same time, stockbuilding 
will begin in steel ; tin* high odds on a 
summer strike in the industry, and 
perhaps a long one, will induce heavy 
accumulation in stocks, particularly in 
the April-June quarter. 

In addition, fiscal policy will be 
turning expansive while the delayed 
impact of the easier monetary policy 
of 1970 will he adding its buoyancy. 
Substantial increases in social security 
payments seem certain early in 1971. 
And federal spending will advance* 
more than is currently projected hv 
government economists. A rebuilding 
in bank and corporate liquidity has 
been accomplished by a substantial 
increase in the credit base, although 
this has not yet shown up in demand 
deposits, the volatile element in the 


money supply. This occurred because 
the subdued level of economic activity 
reduced the demand for bank loans, 
while the scramble for liquidity led to 
extremely heavy long-term borrowings 
The funds so acquired were used, in 
part, to reduce bank loans but much 
of the balance found its way into short¬ 
term money market instruments. As a 
consequence, short-term rates plum¬ 
meted, sinking to less than 5 per cent 
late in the year from their lofty level 
of 8 per cent plus. The dramatic 
decline in interest rates is a more 
accurate reflection of the degree of 
monetary ease than is the growth in 
the money supply, temporarily slowed 
by the weight of recession. 

So what does it IhmI down to ? 
Easier money, accompanied by heavy 
inflows into the savings institutions, will 
ensure that funds are adequate to keep 
t!u* housing recovery in an accelerating 
upswing. New houses, 1.4 million units 
in 1970 (excluding mobile homes), 
should top 1.7 million in 1971, and 
perhaps by a substantial amount. The 
consumer sector will furnish the back¬ 
bone for the 1971 recovery, headed 
by cars. Consumer spending-—particu¬ 
larly on durables—will come on very 


strong, although it will be well into the 
spring before this becomes readily 
apparent. Personal expenditure, which 
rose by $39 billion in 1970, should 
advance by almost $45 billion in 1971 

Business spending, tix>, will become 
more significant. Recent surveys suggest 
a a pei cent increase in outlays, but, 
bolstered by a consumer market 
recovery and a continued high rate of 
inflation, this estimate may well prove 
too low—the reverse of 1970's experi¬ 
ence when the recession led to a 
scaling downward of over-ambitious 
spending plans. And stockbuiildjings 
seem likely to exceed $5 billion in 1971, 
compared with only about $2 billion 
in 1970. In the government sector, 
significant spending gains are set fo- 
both the federal government and local 
authorities. A prospective advance of 
over $15 billion is shaping up compared 
with a gain of about $9 billion (to $221 
billion) in 1970. 

It all adds up to a gross national 
product in the United States in excess 
of $1,050 billion for 1971. It also 
implies a continued rate of inflation in 
excess of 4 per cent, year to year, and 
real growth of less than 4 per cent. 


Steady trade, bumpy commodities 

It's easier to predict trade than commodity markets 



i 9 68and iq 


h an explosive rise 


It seemed inconceiv¬ 
able, especially with 
a mrild recession in 
the United States, 
that the phenomenal 
rise in world trade of 
969 could be maintained. 


But, in the event, world exports 
grew in 1970 by some 15 per cent 
in value, more than in any other 
year since the price boom of the 
Korean war. Part of the explanation 
lies in the leap in export prices, for 
manufactures—a third of the growth 


in the value of exports is accounted 
for by higher prices alone. By com¬ 
parison the normal rise in the price of 
goods in world trade is rather under 
1 per cent. Still, the growth in trade 
volume has been 10 per cent. 

One factor has been that imp? rts 
into the United States, which account 
for over a fifth of the world’s total, 
grew by 10 per cent, or twice as fast as 
generally expected, because domestic 
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There are no flies on this worker... 

and there are plenty like him, down in the Meizogiomo, 
where sizable factories have been - and still are - going up. 
Recognize the names? 

AERITALIA. ALFA ROMEO, EATON YALE & TOWN ENI, 
FIAT. HENSENBERGER, ITALSIDER; KLOPMAN, MONTEDISON. 
NESTLE, OLIVETTI, SQUIBB. TEXAS INSTRUMENTS. 
V1LLEROY & BOCH... 

Here’s where labour’s more plentiful, and environmental, 
economic and production conditions are best. 

Here's where the Italian government has created 
efficient Infrastructures • ports, airports, motoiways. 
Here's the meeting place 

of the sea and air routes from the Common Market, 
Eastern Europe and the Third World. 

And an organization you can count on for your investments: 
let IA8M act as your agent and adviser. 

Write to IASM, and they’ll tell you 
about the conditions you’ll be working In, 
the easy-term loans you can get 
and the financial contributions the Cassa del Mezzogiorno 
makes to new investments; 
they will explain the tax benefits you're eligible for, 
and steer you safely through the red tape. 

IASM is an organization offering free services to entrepreneurs. 
Invest in what’s new, invest in the Mezzogiorno. 

The emerging land of Industry’s future in Europe. 

Keep in the picture - get all the information from 

* IASM 

Institute for Assistance to 
the Development of Southern Italy 
Viale Pllsudskl m - 00157 ROME, Tel. 805*41 

1 IASM, • non-profit oganJzatlon oonnocted to tho CA8SA PER IL MEZZOGIORNO 
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The series of 28-page illustrated booklets looks at some current world 
problems, isolating the real issues and giving indispensable back¬ 
ground information so easily lost sight of. The booklets are illustrated 
with maps, charts and photographs wherever appropriate and give 
some basic statistics. There is also a short bibliography. 

The Brief Book box The first fifteen titles are packaged in an 
attractive black slip-case (see illustration), printed in two colours. 
The booklets cover the following topicsVietnam, Europe, 
devaluation, communications, race relations, China, Canada, gold, 
road safety, trade unions, technological forecasting, life assurance, 
taxation, communism, and the Middle East. A number of the earlier 
titles have been revised and up-dated. Further titles are listed in the 
coupon. 

Rates (including postage): The Brief Book box, inland and surface 
mail45/-, airmail75/- (US $9). Single titles4/-each, airmail 6/- (75c). 

Please send me The Economist Brief Book box (Briefs 1 to 15) □ 
Also send me the following briefs: 

16: Student revolt _ 22: Election 1970 _ 

17: The Common Market _ (July) 

18: Prisons - 23: Defence (Oct) - 

19: Education (Dec) _ 24: Greece (Dec) _ 

20: Ideologies - and the next 

21 : Ma na gement - 6 booklets - 

Name 

Address 


I enclose a cheque/postal order for 
(please enclose payment) 

The Economist, The Publications Department, 25 St. James's 
Street, London SW1 Telephone: 01-930 5155 Telex: 24344 


laiuaichi has 
file hardware, 
file software, 
aial file peofile. 

To keep up with the world's most dynamic economy you need 
information fast. That's why Yamaichi continues to pioneer in 
the development of software, such as the Criterion Strategy 
' Model to guide investors, and the Financing Model to help 

// industrial firms, 

f if/ Yamaichi is.Japan's oldest securities firm. Backed by 5500 

„ 7 experts in finance, and a systematic approach to securities 

analysis, it is one of the world's largest and most progressive. 

4 Yamaichi offers full services as brokers, dealers, underwriters, 

^ and distributors to financial institutions throughout the world 


Licensed Dealer in Securities 

HEAD OfriCK: Tokyo. Upan Teles TK 2 S 05 , TK 2959 
LONDON OMICRi' Tel 01-480 7)41 Telex LDN 887414 
FRAHKMJftt OFflCE: Tfl M 09 59 Telex 4-14998 
leWflfrn 

YAMAICHI SECURITIES CO OF NEW YORK, INC. 

„■ , „ r ^ R , NEW YOU Tel CO 7-S900 Telex NY 2357 

UmdtrwnItrt, Dntnbutor%, Arefrrj Of Dtutn lOS ANGELES Tel 626 0401 Telex TWX 910-121)890 
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Winning on the roundabouts 


prices continued to increase rapidly 
despite the recession. Another reason 
for the surge in world trade was the 
continued dynamism of the German 
economy, the world’s second largest 
importer. Finally during 1970 there was 
a record growth in official world 
reserves of around $10 trillion. Much of 
this was a shift of dollars from the 
United States t<: Germany, hut the $3^ 
billion coming from the initial tranche 
of special drawing rights was well 
spread around. 

Estimates from the European 
Economic Community put 197 i*s 
increase in value at around 10 per cent 
—a view shared by other forecasters. 
The basic assumption behind this view 
is -that there will be a much less 
pronounced rise in prices, 'those of 
commodities and semi-manufactures 
having already fallen or levelled off by 
the middle of 1970. Second, it is 
assumed that imports by the two main 
European trading blocks, the EEC and 
the European Free Trade Area (Efta) 
will grow less strongly. America’s posi¬ 
tion is more difficult to assess. Its 
economy is certain to grow faster, and 
as a result should suck in more imports. 
But there is always a time lag, so 
that the imparts resulting from 
growth will not start to be noticeable 
until the second half of 1971. Further, 
the competitive position of American 
industry should improve with the 
expected leap in productivity. And 
there is the unquantifiable possibility 
that the protectionist rijjrnfoles of Con¬ 
gress may have ' some impact on 
imports. 

If the developed countries succeed in 
slowing down their rate of inflation 
some of the impact will be felt by the 
less developed countries, which in 
1970 benefited from Che general 
inflation, at least on the export side, 
with the rest. The main countries 
which are now failing to keep in step 
are those like Chile, Peru and Zambia 
depending heavily on exports of metal. 
Copper prices in particular fell 
dramatically in 1970. By die nature of 
the commodities 1 swings and round¬ 
abouts they are likely to do better in 
1971, even if the effect on export 
values is not felt until mid-year. 

Medium-term indebtedness of the > 
developing countries has been" 
increasing rapidly as a result of a jump 
in export credits, and official aid flows 
have been static in real terms. But 
against this there is the continued 
injection of SDRs (around $1 billion a 
year for developing countries) and some. 
Poorer countries now have a sizeablfe 
cushion of reserves. 


Disorderly again : that sums up the 
outlook for commodity markets. With 
often as much as 80 per cent of the 
deals on the London markets in the 
futures business, (never actually 
materialising into transactions), fluc¬ 
tuations become increasingly exag¬ 
gerated and unpredictable. 

While The Economist price indi¬ 
cator slipped 2 per cent over the past 
year, following 1969’s 10 per cent gain, 
the food element in it climbed 18 per 
cent in the two years. But it is bols¬ 
tered at present by unusually high 
prices for coffee and grains. Coffee, 
however, still looks interesting. There is 
plenty of the cheap robusta about, but 
there could be a shortage of arabica if 
present crops meet with the disasters 
that have dogged Brazil in the past 
three years ; prices would then soar. 

A poor harvest throughout Europe 
and bad blight damage in the American 
maize crop have increased prices for 
wheat and animal-feed by as much as 
20 per cent. But a normal world harvest 
in 1971 would quickly drop prices back 
and glut the market. 

No commodity moves more errati¬ 
cally in price than cocoa ; a crop 
always at the mercy of speculation 
and rumour. This year, in a disgraceful 
incident that did much to discredit 
the London exchange, the United Cali¬ 
fornia Bank in Switzerland tried to 
corner the market, failed, and sent 
the price see-sawing. The Ghana main 
crop, which is just being harvested, is 
estimated at 350,000 tons ; this is a 
reasonable outturn and should keep 
the price within the range of £275 to 
£350 a ton. 

The situation in wool, by contrast, 
is sadly predictable. At the Australian 


auctions held in October, prices dipped 
to their lowest levels in 20 years. 
Despite attempts to support the price 
by government intervention and a 1 
per cent fall in production. Australia’s 
earnings from the wool clip are likely 
to remain low throughout 1971. 

The plunge in the metal index this 
year has been as spectacular as 1969's 
rise. Worst hit has been copper which 
lias plummeted over 40 per cent from 
its high of £744 a ton last April. As 
America’s industrial production picks 
up again copper is almost certain to 
move up from £440 a ton nearer to 
£500, though the immediate future 
may see prices sink lower first. 

The strongest of the metals has been 
tin, which touched a peak of £1,640 
a ton in the spring and has only 
recently come back to £1,450 a ton 
which is within the range that the 
buffer stock can begin to buy support 
prices. The stock has been inactive 
since April when it sold out of all its 
tin. Since then it has begun operating 
in a higher range which should 
guarantee that the price does not drop 
below £1,350 a ton. 

No influence is stronger in commo¬ 
dity markets than American policy. 
Talks about releasing federal stock¬ 
piles send prices reeling. And yet the 
strongest silver lobby in Washington 
has been unable to raise the metal out 
of its trough of i65d an ounce. The 
American Treasury has suspended 
silver sales from stocks and Congress is 
likely to approve the minting of 
Eisenhower silver dollars. But still the 
price shows no sign of recovering its 
one time high of 259d. There are 
so many speculators in the metal that 
the smallest increase is instantly 
damped by profit takers. 






Other rich: mostly slightly slower 

Our correspondents report: 


Germany: cooling 
the boom _ 

Frankfurt 

After three years of unprecedented 
boom, thp German economy is at last 
showing definite signs of slowing down. 
But is it simply getting back to normal, 
or heading into a recession ? The 
unions say that the braking has already 
been overdone. Almost everyone else 
says the enemy is inflation. 

True, next year the crude cost of 
living index is expected to go up by 
only 3J per cent, after 4 per cent this 
year, and it should be slowing down 
over the course of the year. But prices 
right across the board (in economic 
jargon, the gross national product 
deflator) have been going up at a 
whirlwind 7 per cent (faster even than 
in Britain), partly because of exorbi¬ 
tant rises in building costs. And this 
price index will probably still be rising 
by 5 to 5^ per cent next year. There 
is no real hope of containing wages in 
1971 to the government “guideline” 
rise of 7 to 8 per cent. Instead, an 
increase in earnings between 10 and 12 
per cent is the most likely outcome, 
which would already imply quite a 
climbdown after this years 17 per cent 
or so. 

Economic growth, if the “ wise men ” 
council of economic advisers to the 
German government is to be believed, 
will not be so very different in 1971 
from 1970 : around 4 per cent in real 
terms against perhaps 5 per cent this 


past year. But the impetus will come 
from different quarters. Government 
spending is scheduled to go up by some 
13 per cent in 1971. And capital in¬ 
vestment, after its whopping 10 per 
cent plus this year, will slow to a growth 
rate somewhere between 5 and 8 per 
cent. Capital goods will do less well 
than in 1970, but there should still be 
a fair amount of buoyancy left in con¬ 
sumer goods. Imports of consumer 
goods will also continue at a high level 
but fewer raw materials and capital 
goods will be bought abroad. This will 
still leave Germany with an embarras¬ 
sing trade ' surplus, if anything large? 
than this year. 

If the boom cools down, there could 
be some easing of the lalx>ur market, 
but with only 0.6 per cent unemploy¬ 
ment and over 2 million foreign 
workers, this may be no bad thing. 
There is also every indication that pro¬ 
fits will take another knock. 

France: probably 
calm _ 

Paris 

If it had not been for “les Anglo 
Saxons ” and the developing countries 
France would have been in a pretty 
pickle as far as its 1970 trade figures 
were concerned. There was a con¬ 
traction in its continental markets — 
the EEC, Switzerland and Spain—but 
its exports to the United States and 
Britain advanced nicely. In the first 
calendar year after the devaluation of 
the franc and the revaluation of the 


mark, French trade was roughly ir 
equilibrium. With the competitive ad 
vantages flowing from the parity 
changes the figures might have beer 
better. They certainly should not have 
been any worse. 

As 1970 was drawing to an end, the 
economy was in a decidedly sluggish 
state. There had been some pick up in 
domestic, consumption, but not nearly 
enough to give the economy any real 
lift. Inventories were still being drawn 
down, and the patronat and others fear 
it will be the spring before these are 
rebuilt. And although the severe credit 
controls were being progressively eased, 
the relatively high level of interest 
rates was still acting as a restraining in¬ 
fluence on personal consumption. 
Workers were drawing from 9 to 12 
per cent more pay than a year ago, 
but much of the fresh money that was 
coming into the economy was neu¬ 
tralised in savings accounts. There was 
also a somewhat heavier tax burden 
than a year ago. 

With higher wage costs, weak 
demand, and the selective price freeze 
still in effect, companies were in the 
traditional price squeeze. Mergers 
were being urged to cut costs, and this 
important restructuring of French in¬ 
dustry into larger blocks was expected 
to continue into the New Year. But 
taking into account all the develop¬ 
ments, the stock exchange was unim¬ 
pressed. Bourse transactions were down 
nearly 20 per cent in the first 11 
months of 1970. 

According to official forecasts the 
growth rate in France in 1971 will be 
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V 7 per cent with a 3 per cent increase 
m the level of prices. But the increase 
n prices that was first forecast for this 
vear was 3.9 per cent: the final figure 
will be more like 5.6 per cent. 

The increasing wage bill casts some 
doubts on the figures for next year. 
There is also the cost of the monthly 
payment plan for workers, spreading to 
all sectors of industry over the next five 
vears. Furthermore, the basic mini¬ 
mum wage will be raised by more than 
2 per cent on January 1st. 

Although the trade unions have ex¬ 
pressed doubts that there will be suf¬ 
ficient expansion in 1971 to cope 
with the rise in unemployment, the 
social situation will probably remain 
calm. The autumn labour negotiations 
did not result in the sort of strikes 
common in 1968. Despite union 
grumbling and threats, the progress 
contracts, which guarantee a rise in 
purchasing power, seem to be working 
well. 

Japan : still 
fairyland _ 

Tokyo 

You do not need to be smart to guess 
that Japan will easily be the most 
rapidly growing large industrial 
economy in the world in 1971, as it 
was in 1970, in 1969, in. . . . The 
Japanese themselves are a little gloomy 
at prospects, because most prophets 
arc saying that growth may slow down 
a little. But let’s look at what they 
mean by that. A recent forecast by a 
I normally cautious bank was that gross 
national product in fiscal 1971 (April, 
ic)7i, to March, 1972) would have 
fjrown, in real terms, by at least 10.2 
per cent and possibly by more. 
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Admittedly a declining trend is detect¬ 
able, since growth in the current fiscal 
year will be about 11 per cent, down 
from the previous 13 per cent. Extrap¬ 
olation of that trend would bring 
unpleasant shocks, but nobody is 
looking that far ahead yet. 

Housebuilding is expected to rise by 
at least 20 per cent in 1971 and per¬ 
sonal consumption by nearly 16 per 
cent, according to the Fuji Bank ; but 
private investment by only 13A per 
cent, compared with 1970’s 17^ per 
cent and 1969*5 28 percent. Consumer 
prices, the bank's economists say, will 
put on at least 6 per cent. 

But on the external side Japan has 
got to do some thinking, although its 
worries there are of the kind to make 
the British hysterical. For it is the 
buoyancy of exports and foreign 
reserves, together with indications that 
Japanese competitive power is increas¬ 
ing (Japan can match 13 to 20 per 
cent wage increases by similar rises in 
productivity), that brings its problems. 
Exports may grow by over 16 per 
cent next year, down from this year’s 
23 per cent, but still a very healthy 
jump. The rate of increase in imports 
could slow to 16 per cent, providing an 
even bigger trading surplus than has 
been piled up in 1970. 

Since official reserves already 
exceed $4 billion, the prospect of piling 
them up still further must encourage 
talk of a possible revaluation of the yen. 
The Japanese government, however, 
will do its utmost to reduce pressure for 
revaluation by making further sub¬ 
scriptions to the World Bank, for 
instance, and also by switching from 
dollar to yen import finance, and other 
techniques. It will watch carefully the 
effects of trade and capital liberalisa¬ 
tion on the economy in 1971. Further 
liberalisation measures are in the bag 
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which may increase imports—especially 
imports of cheaper food and consumer 
goods, to keep prices down. 

Italy: exporters ~ 
jumpy _ 

Rome 

Italians say 1970 will be remembered 
as the year of the missed recovery. 
Industry has had to put up with con¬ 
tinuing pinprick strikes, as well as 
increased labour costs brought about 
by new wage awards, reduced working 
hours and a marked increase in absen¬ 
teeism. The Italian-size rises in produc¬ 
tivity that were meant to offset all this 
have been particularly lacking in steel, 
motor cars, building, chemicals and 
textiles, the latter two hit by the 
troubles at Montedison. 

But Italian industry is noted for 
resilience, and recovery when it does 
come could be quick. Much depends on 
peace on the labour front, government 
stability, and progress in implementing 
structural reforms of public services. A 
first step was taken when the Colombo 
government introduced its wide-rang¬ 
ing economic decree-law, providing for 
stiffer taxes and social security contri¬ 
butions with the aim of raising over 
£300 million for stimulating produc¬ 
tive investment and for initial health 
service reforms. Tin* basis for progress 
is there, if current difficulties can be 
overcome. Government and trade 
unions are near to establishing a 
dialogue through periodic meetings on 
major econorn c issues. Some big 
manufacturing groups are confident 
enough to plan an expansion of 
capacity by alw>ut 20 per cent annually 
over the next four years. 

So all the disappointment is in part 
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* excluding const me linn industry 

Italian-stylc. Gross national product 
rose by perhaps 6 per cent in 1970 ; 
this is less than the forecast 7 per cent, 
hut is still no mean achievement 
and enough to make British eyes 
lx)ggle. And the balance of payments 
should end in near equilibrium, com¬ 
pared with 1969’s deficit of £580 
million. But, although the overseas 
accounts are no longer being bled by 
a haemorrhage of capital, the deficit 
would still have been substantial but 
for large-scale borrowings by Italian 
corporations abroad. Italy is also wor¬ 
ried about its visible trade, which may 
have been in the red to the extent of 
£600 million in 1970. Italians are 
already grumbling about the threat of 
American protectionism, which they 
claim would hit their textile and shoe 
manufacturers harder than any other 
industries in the common market. 


Holland : drawing 
in horns _ 

Rotterdam 

All the signs are that the Dutch econ¬ 
omy has now reached the top of its 
l>oom. But how effectively the froth can 
be taken off remains to be seen. Some 
people are saying the government’s 
cooling-off package is rather late. 
Nominal wageyttfifekses will be pegged 
at per qMB^pJulv, while prices 
are expecteq^^Hfup by 3 P e f cent 
in the^ame wage claims of 

up .ts6p4 flHHBftected to follow 
byt|uly i&Jmtm PKiry 3 per cfelit 
ipciei$e MBwmt, tax, company tiuc 
knd^p^i^Bbyplncides with a rise ifc 
12 *° 1 ^ ^ er cent> 

Nevertn^pj|Wmvate investment ih 
Holland shiuld^all go up next year. 
But of the expected 6 to 7 per cent 


increase in its volume almost half will 
be accounted for by KLM’s first con¬ 
signment of jumbo jets, worth nearly 
£60 million. At the same time, several 
companies are postponing the imple¬ 
mentation of investment plans. Exports 
are also presenting a more doubtful 
prospect. Oil refining, a major foreign 
currency earner, is working to full capa¬ 
city and cannot therefore increase its 
export production. One consolation is 
that the prices it can get are exception¬ 
ally good. Other industries, however, 
are suffering from a weakness in export 
prices ; among these are agriculture, 
manufactured foods, some chemicals, 
and part of the engineering and non- 
ferrous metals industries. 'Hie electro¬ 
technical industry, which practically 
means Philips, is struggling with the 
twofold difficulty of weakening export 
prices and lagging domestic demand. 
Short-time working is being introduced 
in several Philips plants to get rid of 
excessive stocks. Perhaps not surpris¬ 
ingly December shopping reports sug¬ 
gest that the increase in earnings is 
not being matched by purchases. It is 
now thought that private consumption 
in 1971 should rise by less than 4 per 
cent in volume,, after consumer prices 
have gone up 5$ per cent or more. 


Australia: it could 
be worse _ 

Sydney 

Less than a fortnight ago Australians 
were talking about the good prospects 
for a jaetter year ahead, Thten came the 
national award jacking up wages by 6 
per cent all round to four million 
workers. The Treasury : was caught, 
having expected perhaps 3 per cent 
and having made wha$fitt& planning 
it does on that basis. 


The next year will now shape u] 
much the same as the one that is jus 
ending. Nineteen seventy was markei 
by further depression in farming, j 
losing battle against inflation, industria 
unrest at its worst for 21 years, tigh 
liquidity and high interest rates. Oi 
the industrial front a gloomy pictun 
persists. Despite a special allowance o 
$A4 to minimum wage-earners, the t 
per cent award has simply made th< 
rich richer and increased discontent 
The unions have, however, redis 
covered the ir strength in collective 
bargaining and employers have beer 
all too willing to give in. Disputes anc 
claims in the coming year will add yc 
another twist to that everlasting cost 
wage spiral. 

Of course, the picture is far frail 
black when put alongside, say, Britain’s 
Although Australia did not have quitt 
such a beautiful boom in 1970 as hac 
been predicted, real output rose by £ 
very respectable 5$ per cent, aljout thf 
average for the past ten years, anc 
manufacturing production alone by 
per cent. It was farm income that took 
the rap, failing by 17 per cent, al¬ 
though, in spite of drought, rura< 
production was down by only 4.1 pci 
cent from record levels in the previous 
year. The balance of payments has 
remained favourable thanks to mineral 
exports and a high inflow of foreign 
capital, which has been running at 
more than $Aioo million a inonth. 
Moreover, before the new wage award, 
inflation had been trimmed to around 
an annual 3 per cent, from 5f per cent 
at the middle of the year, as the 
restrictive monetary policies introduced 
at the height of the boom began to 
bite; 


Liquidity is tight and will remain 
particularly in the final quarter (April* 
June) of the financial year. No relief 
on high interest rates us expected. The 
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[government’s 7 per cent bond rate is 
[no longer attracting long-term money. 
'Private debenture offers of 9 and 
10 per cent are becoming common, 
while much institutional money is now 
going into real estate and office deve¬ 
lopment. 

Despite the labour shortage, which is 
lelping to hid up wages, Australia is 
ucky that its workforce continues to 
expand, helped by qnmigration, by 
about 3 per cent a year. With produc¬ 
tivity up at most 3 per cent, a real 
growth rate of 5 to 6 per cent looks 
ike being repeated in 1971. Australia, 
the cynics say, with its far from sophis¬ 
ticated economic planning, will muddle 
through : somehow it always does. 

Canada: a sticky 
packet 

Toronto 

Forecasts of 5 per cent or better real 
growth for the Canadian economy in 
1971 make cheery reading. But they 
are difficult to justify with the facts 
at hand. It is now apparent that real 
growth in 1970 was little more than 1 
per cent. The economy may carry 9 per 
cent or more unemployment by the 
spring, but barely contained inflationary 
pressures continue to plague those sec¬ 
tors and regions that must produce the 
bulk of growth. 

The main growth thrust this year 
will have to come from construction, 
consumer spending or federal govern¬ 
ment spending, the very sectors that 
could contribute most to a renewed bout 
of price inflation should the demand 
spurt too briskly. Federal authorities 
are trying to avoid this by encourag¬ 
ing housing and business construction 
in high unemployment areas. But the 
heart of any recovery lies with 
business capital spending and even 
federal authorities admit publicly 
that prospects here are not good for 
the next nine months or so. Business is 
still smarting from falling profits. 

Two bright spots, however, are the 
robust trade balance and sharply better 
price performance. The rate of price 
increase held under 3 per cent last year, 
compared with 5-plus in the United 
States. But construction firms in pace- 
setting Toronto are gloomily expect¬ 
ing this year’s wage demands to be 15 
10 20 per cent. If they are right, some 
costly strikes are unavoidable. Business 
pan only hope for some more tax cults 
In the spring budget. 


BUSINESS OUTLOOK ’jl 

East Europe: 
reformers in 
retreat _ 

A year ago The Economist picked out 
two key factors to watch in the 
economic evolution of eastern Europe 
in 1970. One was the slowdown in 
Russia. The other was the progress of 
the Hungarian economic reform. 

. In the event the growth of Russian 
industrial output picked up and will be 
claimed at 8 per cent for 1970, 
against 10 per cent and 7 per cent for 
1968 and 1969. But the problem has 
not disappeared. Next year’s planned 
figure is only 6.9 per cent. And 
national income, on the Russian 
calculation basis, is expected to grow 
at 6.1 per cent, against 7.6 per cent in 
1970. Once again more growth is 
expected in consumer goods than in 
producer goods. It follows that capital 
investment (except for military/space 
purposes) will continue to shrink as a 
proportion of the national income, as 
has been happening for some years. 

Nor is there any easy way out. The 
leadership has little choice but to step 
up spending on mechanisation of 
agriculture, partly because of the drift 
of labour from the land, partly because 
of the continuing shortage of many 
kinds of livestock produce, notably 
meat. Nor, politically, is there any 
alternative to speeding the growth of 
consuiper goods output. Indeed, if 
motor car output increases as planned 
(to include 160,000 cars from the new 
Fiat factory, as against some 20,000 
this year), problems could intensify. 
Heavy investment will then be required 
in spares, servicing and the like, not to 
mention roads and garages. The current 
wave of discontent in Poland provides 
a grim reminder of what happens if 
consumer demands are not tolerably 
met, without the heavy hand of Stalin 
in the background. 

It was to meet this situation in all 
the east European countries (except 
Rumania and Bulgaria) that the 
economic reforms of the late 1960s were 
inaugurated. In Poland, however, the 
reforms have got nowhere, and many 
of the leading reformers were purged in 
the ‘bout of party infighting in 1968. 
In Russia too, the reformers have been 
on the defensive all this year and there 
have been growing signs that the hard¬ 
liners in the leadership are developing 
a growing appetite for “ discipline ” as 
the solution to economic problems. 

Unsurprisingly, therefore, Htde has 
been heard about economic reform in 
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Moscow's Christmas: gazing or spending? 


Czechoslovakia this year. But here 
there are a few strands of hope. 
Some reformist economists have not 
only survived the party purges, but are 
even beginning to speak up again. In 
Hungary, the very adventurous reforms 
initiated three years ago have continued 
to run their unspectacular progress. No 
great leaps forward are planned for the 
moment ; but the reforms seem to have 
received a grudging seal of approval 
from Mr Brezhnev (although there 
have been criticisms of the levels o! 
personal incomes that some enterprising 
Hungarians now seem able to earn : 
this w6uld be a worrying sign). 

On balance, however, the east Euro¬ 
pean prospect is gloomy. Economic 
reforms are at a standstill everywhere 
except, in Hungary (and Rumania and 
Bulgaria, where they matter less). 
“ Integration ” within Comecon has 
been tightened considerably in 1970, 
and is proceeding on Russian lines : 
not towards the Hungarian ideal of 
freer exchanges of goods between the 
members, leaving economic forces to 
determine who specialises in what. This 
year the new Comecon investment bank 
should grant its first credits. They will 
reveal, again, whether the bank will 
be merely an instrument for furthering 
Soviet economic interests, or whether it 
will be used to develop the more 
advanced industries in which, eg, 
Poland wants to specialise like cars, 
automation and coal. The two pointers 
for 1971 will be the Soviet party 
congress, and the way the Comecon 
investment bank goes about its business. 
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svmbolofihe times 


There are signs of a brighter New Year. 

The Clean Air Act of 1956 was a 
major victory for anti-pollution forces. 
Since then, progress has been satisfactoi y. 
London fogs have become a dark 
memory. 

Rexco Group has always been in the 
front line of this battle. Today our 
production of Rexco Smokeless Fuels 
is at an all-time high. In 1971 we will 
take another major step forward by 
opening bur new £1.6 million plant in 
Leicestershire, which will produce 


300,000 additional tons. That’s 30 % 
more Rexco. 

At the same time, Rexco Group is 
making life brighter for the motorist. 
N.C.C. Transport Ltd., provides 
Britain's first containerised road and 
rail delivery service for bulk freight 
between London and the Midlands 
daily. Result ? The number of heavy 


vehicles using the roadways has been 
reduced. 

The Rexco Group is determined to 
continue combining our expansion both 
in the UK and on the Continent with 
projects that improve environment, 
make each New Year brighter than the 
last. 


Q&> 


Including Midland Rexco Ltd ■ Scottish Rexco Ltd ■ NCC Plant & Transport Ltd. 

Scotts of Nottingham Ltd ■ NCC (Engineers) Ltd ■ The South Yorkshire Chemical Works Ltd 
Bircbenwood Gas and Coke Company Ltd * Barrow Barnsley (Holdings) Lid 

NATIONAL CARBONISING COMPANY LIMITED, MANSFIELD, NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 


A New Era 
in Financing 


As Japan's largest securities firm with a wealth of 
mature experience, Nomura Securities plays a prominent 
role in the financial affairs of one of the world's most 
bustling economies. 

In keeping with this position of leadership, Nomura 
Securities is at present pioneering a movement to widen 
the scope of securities companies by engaging in the 
direct financing of industrial and business enterprises. 
The company's aim is nothing less than a new era in 
financing] in which securities firms will enjoy the 


same degree of trust and stature as banks. One importan 
landmark in the firm's program has already been set uf 
with the recent establishment of The Associated Japanese 
Bank (International) Limited with a capital of $25 millior 
for purposes of international financing. 

The 1970's will see important changes in financia 
institutions the world over. Nomura Securities can be 
relied upon to be at the forefront of these changes anc 
further enhance its reputation in both domestic anc 
international finance. 
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A Licenced Dealer in Securities 


THE NOMURA SECURITIES CO., LTD. 

Head Office: 1,1-chome, Nihonbashi-Tori, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
London Branch Office: 31-45, Gresham Street, London E.C. 2, 
England/Phone: (606) 6253-5/Telex; 883119UK/883U0UK 
Overseas Network: Amsterdam, New^York, Los Angeles, 

Honolulu, Hong Koftg, Bangkok 
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Who needs Wing ? 

The Roskill commission has named what it considers to be the least unsuitable 
site for a third London airport. Now the Government has to decide whether 
the country needs the airport badly enough to pay the price 


The price for the Roskill choice would have to be paid 
in cash and in kind. In cash terms, an airport built 
on the commission’s chosen site, at Wing in Buckingham¬ 
shire, will not cost less than £500 million and could 
then turn out to be a white elephant. In kind, the price 
by some people’s standards would be even higher: 11 \ 
square miles of Buckinghamshire countryside sunk under 
concrete and a township of something like 50,000 brought 
into being to serve the airport’s needs. If an airport has 
to be built, Wing is the right place to build it ; the reasons 
why the commission chose it in preference to Foulness 
—which would have been the perfect environmental 
choice because it took land from no one but the sea— 
are listed on the following page. But does the airport 
have to be built at all ? 

There are five international airports around London 
already. Apart from Heathrow itself, which dominates 
them like a giant, there are Gatwick, Stanstcd, Luton 
and Southend. There is even a little airfield at Lydd. 
Last year, they handled around 550,000 aircraft either 
taking off or landing, and the argument is over how 
many more they can take before they reach saturation. 
It is an argument for which there is no simple answer 
because experts not only differ on the rate at which air 
traffic will grow, but they have different definitions of 
what they mean by saturation. In flying terms, an airport 
is saturated when congestion delays aircraft taking off 
and landing. But delay is a relative term. It can mean 
four minutes, which is the airport controller’s ideal, or 
it can mean four hours, which is his recurring night¬ 
mare. Somewhere between the two lies a point where 
airlines would rather use a third London airport, even 
if it is nearly 50 miles out of town, as Wing would 
be, than queue to get in and out of the one they know. 
Experience in America shows that airlines will put up 
with a lot before despair drives them to use an outlying 
airport. Washington’s beautiful Dulles airport languishes 
27 miles out of town while the jets ciicle patiently to 
get into overcrowded National, four miles from the city s 
centre, and the customers prefer it that way. 

The debate about when Heathrow will be saturated 
has been going on for the best part of a decade, but 
a new element has recently come intp the figuring. The 
Roskill - commission has* done some of its sums on the 


presumption that existing airports will not be developed 
up to their full limits because the outcry from local 
residents will prevent it. This presumption begins to 
make the figures look very odd. British European Airways 
is the biggest single user of Heathrow, and the left hand 
column of the first table shows what BEA thinks is 
the true capacity of the four main south-east airports, 
nearly 650,000 aircraft taking off or landing a year. 

Airport capacity around London Aircraft in 1980 in 000s 
BEA estimate Roskill estimate 


Heathrow 

328 

Heathrow 

310 

Gatwick 


Gatwick 


(2 runways) 

212 

(1 runway) 

110 

Stansted 

54 

Luton plus 


Luton 

54 

Stansted 

54 


648 


*474 


To which add Southend. 20,000 aircraft taat year, and Lydd, 12,000 


And BEA has fed into this estimate only very modest 
calculations for traffic through Stansted and Luton. 
Stanstcd now could take 150,000 aircraft a year in and 
out on its single runway, and Luton could probably 
handle far more than the 54,000 shown. But the Roskill 
commission, which has assumed that there will continue 
to be only one runway, not two, at Gatwick, and 
precious little traffic through Stansted and Luton, comes 
out at the much lower total figure of 475,000. The 
difference is crucial. It is the difference between whether 
a third airport is needed or whether it is not. 

The second table shows why. It gives estimates of 
the number of aircraft wanting to use south-east airports 
over the next 15 years. The lower set of figures are 
those prepared by the old Board of Trade for the com¬ 
mission and the higher figures are those quoted by the 
commission itself in its statement last week ; there is no 
explanation why the two should differ so markedly. 

But the significance of it is that, if BEA*s estimate of 
airport capacity is correct, there is very little to worry 
about for the next 15 years, and who knows what turn 
air transport will hav^ taken by then. But if the much 


Demand for epabe Aircraft a year in 000s 

' ftoM of trade* Roskill estimates 

82S s» 

1986 428-680 472-721 

•Mort tormttton~of Dmmtmtnt «/ 7 >«.» *nd Mwtty 
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lower Roskill estimate is right, pressure could be building 
up uncomfortably by the end of the decade, and it is 
on those grounds that the commission recommended 
having the first Wing runway in commission by 1980. 

This is a huge judgment to make on such controversial 
evidence. The planners have already pointed out that an 
airport at Wing—or Thurleigh or Nuthampstead (the 
two other inland sites) for that matter—would create an 
industrial belt stretching unbroken from London to 
Birmingham, and Wing itself might even turn the only 
recently approved new town at Milton Keynes from a 
manageable place of 250,000 into a big industrialised 
city of 500,000—the size of Belfast or Sheffield. In the 
end, it may be necessary to do this, but ought it to be 
done while existing airports are physically capable of 
taking more traffic ? A second runway at Gatwick would 
double its capacity at peak times—for a lot of the year, 
Gatwick is a very quiet place. Was the Roskill commission 
justified in suggesting a new airport investment of £500 
million, which the members themselves have described 
as the biggest single piece of investment ever contemplated 
in this country, before that was done ? Were they also 
justified in dismissing out of hand the possibility of 
building a third runway at Heathrow, which could 
increase that airport’s capacity by another 25 per cent, 
bringing the capacity of the south-east airports, on BEA’s 
reckoning, to well over 700,000 movements a year, or 
within striking distance of the maximum traffic that 
even Roskill expects by 1985 ? 

The point is that these airports exist, they represent 
a huge social investment already and they have also 
spread a blanket of noise around the surrounding country 
that will not be altered all that significantly by allowing 
the numbers to go up. At Heathrow it is doubtful 
whether a peak hour increase of one in four would 


even be noticed in the general din. Many householders 
near Heathrow are angered by the noise, but many 
have bought their houses cheaper because of it. A new 
airport would bring noise to one of the few remaining 
areas that arc still peaceful, and jet free, whether the 
choice is Wing or Foulness. The social cost of doing that 
is something that the Government must weigh against 
the convenience of air passengers. 

In America, the Port of New York Authority has 
recently abandoned the search for another airport site 
because on investigation it turned out that, with modifi¬ 
cations, a great deal more traffic could go through 
Kennedy, and that when those possibilities have been 
exhausted, there would still be room at the airport for 
another two runways. The Americans consistently get 
more work out of their airports. Kennedy now handles 
more than 400,000 flights a year and Chicago nearly 
700,000. Yet Roskill thinks Heathrow incapable of ever 
handling more than 310,000 aircraft a year. 

The Americans are also coping with air traffic by 
channeling it through more regional airports. New York 
was only recently the main port of entry from Europe 
by air. But now the traffic is being spread along the cast 
coast from Boston down to Miami and inland as far as 
Chicago. Roskill was very dubious about the possibility 
that air traffic to Britain might be doing the same thing 
by 1980, and its choice of Wing would actually make 
this more difficult. Wing would require the shutting of 
Luton airport, and put paid to Birmingham’s ambitions 
for Elmdon airport. The Roskill commission said a 
national airport plan was not its business. But it is the 
Government's, and such a plan must be drawn up before 
a decision on Wing is taken, or before one can be 
justified. It is too big a decision, in everv sense, to take 
on the commission’s evidence alone. 


Why they turned down Foulness 


For Foulness were: 

Planning: The best site on purely 
planning grounds. 

Defence: Once reconciled to moving 
the Shoeburyness firing range, the 
Ministry of Defence preferred it. 
Roads: Would be easier to build and 
take less farmland. 

Against it were: 

Cost: Probably £100 million more than 
any of the inland sites, but that was 
not the main objection. The new air¬ 


port would need, initially, only one 
runway. Costs could therefore be spread 
over a considerable number of years 
inland, and incurred only as traffic 
grew. But, because Foulness would be 
built on reclaimed land, all the reclama¬ 
tion work would have to be done before 
the first runway could be built. This 
means incurring the bulk of the capital 
cost at the outset, and not spreading 
it over the life of the airport. 

Traffic: Foulness would not draw traffic 
from the midlands. Without some 



midlands traffic, n is difficult to make 
a case for a third airport. 

Wild life: When you balance, said the 
commission, wildfowl and unspoilt coast 
against Norman churches and rolling 
country, the last two do not necessarily 
win. 

Economics: The commission had some 
doubts about the commercial soundness 
of schemes for a joint sea and airport 
plus large-scale industrial complex. 

And then why they chose Wing: 

Distance: Nearer London than the next 
best alternative, Thurleigh (45 miles 
against 58 miles), but still convenient 
for the midlands. 

Airspace: Needed less than Thurleigh. 

Cost: Probably £86 million less than 
Thurleigh because fewer big plants 
would have to be moved (eg, the Royal 
Aircraft Establishment at Bedford). 

Noise: Fewer houses in the high noise 
zone but also, said the commission 
optimistically, it would draw traffic 
from Heathrow and cut noise down 
there. Some hope. 




Saipem knows how to control 

the sea 


SAIPEM is never overwhelmed 

by the elements. No ocean is too deep. 

No desert is barren enough. 

.That’s our job - to work where we have 
to work, under any conditions. 



Onshore and offshore drilling operations. 
Pipelines for oil and natural gas. Underwater 
pipelines and offshore works. Erection of 
petrochemical plants and refineries. 


SBIPIM 


A Company of the ENI Group 
20007 San Donato Milanese (Italy) 


Whatever you 
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This financing having been arranged outside the U ni ted States, the announcement appears as a matter of record only 

$ 100 , 000,000 

Marathon Overseas Finance NM 

5-year Revolving Credit Facility 
unconditionally guaranteed by 

Marathon Oil Company 

TWs Credit Rictitty is being provided by 

THE NATIONAL WESTMINSTER GROUP 

THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA TRUST CORPORATION LIMITED 
THE CHASE MANHAITAN BANK, N.A. 

WESTDEUTSCHE LANDESBANK GIROZENTRALE 


BANQUE BELGE POUR L'INDUSTRIE S.A. 

BANQUE DE COMMERCE SA. 

BANK OF LONDON & SOUTH AMERICA LIMITED 
BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O. 

BNS INTERNATIONAL (UNITED KINGDOM) LIMITED 
THE CHARTERED BANK 

CHASE AND BANK OF IRELAND (INTERNATIONAL) LIMITED 
CHASE MANHATTAN BANK (SWITZERLAND) 

GIROZENTRALE UND BANK DER OESTERREICH1SCHEN SPARKASSEN A.G. 

J. HENRY SCHRODER WAGG & CO LIMITED 

HILL SAMUEL & CO. LIMITED 

LONDON MULTINATIONAL BANK LIMITED 

MIDLAND & INTERNATIONAL BANKS LIMITED 

NEDERLANDSE CREDIETBANK N V 

OESTERREICHISCHE KOMMERZIALBANK A.G. 

ROTHSCHILD INTERCONTINENTAL BANK LIMITED 
ROY WEST BANKING CORP. LIMITED 
THE STANDARD BANK LIMITED 

This Ctedtt Fhcflityhasbeen arranged by 
The Chase Manhattan Bank NA. 

--—, ,, . . . *»■-,. 
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BUSINESS Christmas 


iA/ages: what's in 
/our packet? 


here arc many signs that the average 
rade unionist attaches more weight to 
lie money in his pay packet at the 
nd of the week than he does to the 
lational basic: wage on which it might 
lave happened to be based. If true, 
his gives the Government some room 
n play off cuts in direct taxes and 
nsurance contributions against wage 
laims. The Trades Union Congress has 
low latched on to the idea and in the 
>aper it has prepared for the next 
neeting of the National Economic 
)evelopment Council, the burden of 
ts complaint is that real take-home pay, 
let of inflation and all Mr Jenkins’s 
ndirect taxes, lias risen only 5 per 
ent between 1963 and 1969 (note the 
lates, the argument falls down if any 
ither set of years is chosen). Which 
neans that real wages over the period 
lad only kept in line with the growth 
m gnp. 

The object of the Ned meeting is to 
ind, if possible, why it is that private 
ndustry has been giving in to the wage 
laims of ever-increasing size with so 
itfcle fight. There is a strong presump- 
ion that it is a combination of union 
largaining strength and the size of 
investment at stake, which makes it 
nore expensive to face out a strike, 
with all that it can do to cash flow, 
than to pay yet another inflationary 
claim. The purpose of the TUG’s paper 


is to ward ofT criticism by demonstrating 
that far from wage settlements having 
been inflationary, wages are hard put 
to keep up with prices rather than An¬ 
other way round. 

There’s something shaky almut this 
figuring. The 5 per cent list- in net 
earnings 11 [ion whirli the paper bases 
its case took place between 19(13 and 
1969. In that period, prices rose on 
average 3.7 pei cent; gross earnings of 
manual workers, before tax and infla¬ 
tion, went up by an annual per¬ 
cent and tax took the difference. 
Then, m njfif), prices rose 3J per cent 
and this year are running at 7.J per 
cent. Wages this year have jumped to 
14 per cent. This is streaking well ahead 
of inflation, even after allowing for 
direct and indirect taxes and everything 
else you can think of. 

Shopping 

Buy an inflation 
hedge 


Every year it’s bigger and better in the 
.shops at Christmas time, thanks to 
inflation and larger wage packets. And 
this year these two factors are combin¬ 
ing to push up sales by 6 to 10 per 


cent, according to the shops which are 
large enough to keep this sort of run¬ 
ning account, although no one will 
really know for two or three months 
when the countrywide statistics come 
in. Each year, too, it seems people 
put off the moment of crowd-plunging 
truth until a bit later. This year, what 
with the go-slow of the power workers 
and four whole shopping days in the 
final Christinas week, the last fling will 
he even more extreme. 

In fact, this years fling, given 
the 7 1 per cent inflation and more to 
come, is hardly the right word. 
Although much the same amount of 
after-shave will he finding its way into 
the bathroom cabinet, most people, it 
seems, are beginning to think of 
Christmas gifts to their loved ones as 
a new form of hedge against inflation. 
It may he hard to gift wrap, hut a 
washing machine or a food mixer is 
what Mrs Average wants, and gets, this 
year. Sales of electrical appliances are 
up by around a third. What Mr 
Average gets is not going to be any 
great shakes at all, a pair of trousers 
if he is lucky—the housekeeping docs 
not stretch far these days. Even in 
clothing it is the women who are scor¬ 
ing again. What they failed to buy in 
the autumn, paralysed by indecision 
about the midi, they are buying now— 
although the rag trade is still rather 
gloomy—with a masculine wallet in 
tow. 

Even children arc having to toe the 
inflation line. One large London store 
reports that it will barely break even 
on the toy department. The one bit 
of Christmas frippery that is having 
a good time is packaging where some 
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effort is at last being made to catch 
up on the techniques of American 
and continental stores. Two shops in 
London sell nothing but wrappings 
and ribbons. 


Practical Christmas or not, or per- 
haps because of the economic pressures, 
demand for wines and spirits is back 
to where it was at the beginning of 
1968 before the excise men hammered 
it with two increases in duty. Sales in 
the first six months of 1970 were 6 to 
7 per cent down for table wine com¬ 
pared with even the poor level of 
1969. But since July trade has come 
back in a rush. It Idoks as though the 
six Christmas weeks which normally 
account for 40 per cent of the yearly 
turnover will provide 55 per cent of 
it this year. Once again the motive for 
buying may be in part a caution against 
inflation. The Distillers Company, 
which accounts for 70 per cent of 
spirit sales, put up the price of whisky 
and gin by 2s 6d to 3s a bottle. But 
by giving the retailers plenty of notice, 
this gave them time to pile up stocks 
at the old price that will last until 
just about Christmas. As a result, 
Distillers sold more Scotch in the first 
nine months of 1970, until prices were 
up on October ist, than in the whole 
of 1969. But it is more quantity than 
quality. Every increase in duty means 
a greater concentration on the cheaper 
table wines and a firmer grip on the 
market by the big breweries. 


The one piece of non-inflationary 
news is that turkeys, despite the scare 
about fowl-pest and subsequent short¬ 
ages, are around the same price as last 
year, from 3s 9d to 4s 4d a lb for an 
oven-ready bird. The supermarkets are 
dictating the price and their announce¬ 
ments last weekend sent values spinning 
down at Smithfield. But there is an 
increasing number of people who could 
not care less what an oven-ready bird 
costs. Trust Houses, the largest hotel 
group, has found a steady growth 
in the number of people who want 
their turkey and party hats provided 
for them, at up to £7 10s a day, in 
hotels. More and more want to get 
away from it all even farther than that. 
The big package tour operators are 
finding steadily growing demand for a 
week somewhere warmer, if not sun¬ 
nier. (Six days in Rome for £53 or 
6 days in Nice for £65*) Even here 
there is scope for fighting inflation. If 
you want to go abroad in winter, don’t 
go at Chri stma s. Now the Department 
‘ iraddyUlk.-Industry is becoming 

S d be more sensible 
ey on three weekends 
in Majofuciii January. 



If they don't take off soon, he's skint 


Airports _ 

Divide and misrule 


Getting out of the country has not 
been as easy this Christinas as it might. 
There has been a fair amount of sitting 
around at airports. One of the crasser 
sayings this month of Mr John Cousins, 
the Transport and General Workers’ 
Union boss of London’s airport 
workers, “ ... in real life it is not 
possible to run a friendly dispute,” 
rebounded on him on Monday. For 
after eight days of working-to-rule, 
shop stewards at Gatwick airport 
abandoned their go-slow when their 
brothers at the larger Heathrow air¬ 
port threatened to “ black ” planes 
diverted from Gatwick. Holding up 
holidaymakers was one thing, but 
threatening the future of the new, 
second force Caledonian-British United 
Airways airline was, it seems, another. 
By midday on Monday the shop stew¬ 
ards at Gatwick were demanding 
assurances that there would be no 
threat to the new airline’s economics. 

By banning overtime and imposing 
the work-to-rule, devices intended 
to press the 45,000 airport workers’ 
demands for a 7 per cent pay rise, 
the unions were causing problems and 
delays but singularly failed to ground a 
significant number of flights. Allowing 
that freight caigo was piled high in the 
airports’ goods sheds, things were 
nearer normal than any of the airlines 
had dared to hope. For passengers 
proved they were able to transport 
themselves to the planes. With British 
European Airways reporting 80 per 
cent of its 23,000 staff working nor¬ 
mally and British Ovexfeas Airways 
doing well in a situation where trans¬ 
continental passengers were prepared 
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to wait quite a few hours to get on a 
plane, Mr Cousins was not storing, 
marks for effectiveness. 

With luck, the airport unions’ time¬ 
worn habit of staging holidaytime 
disputes will not pay off for this 
Christmas. The BOAC pilots who 
refused to fly the jumbo jets did not 
seem to be getting it all their own 
way either. 

Television _* 

Murdoch, not 
merger 


The year colour really arrived in Inde¬ 
pendent television has been a black one 
for the companies and will probably 
end up as a monochrome one for the 
viewers. The dispute between the ITV 
companies and the Association of Cine¬ 
matograph, Television and Allied 
Technicians may not be resolved until 
the new year, and until then all 
transmissions will be in monochrome. 

The colour claim is one more nail 
in the myth of television as a money 
spinner. It is, therefore, either brave, or 
foolhardy, of Mr Rupert Murdoch to 
offer £500,000 to London Weekend 
Television so long after Lord Thom¬ 
son’s licence to print money has expired. 
The offer is to underwrite a one-for- 
three rights issue at £1 per share (par) 
and the directors have recommended 
the shareholders to take it up. If no 
other shareholders subscribe, Mr Mur¬ 
doch will hold ahout 30 per cent of 
the non-voting equity ; and, if he could 
buy it, there is nothing to stop him 
getting more. It is, however, extremely 
doubtful that the Independent Tele¬ 
vision Authority will allow him to hold 
more than 7J per cent of the voting 
shares ; control of television by news¬ 
papers has always been a sensitive issue. 
But if Mr Murdoch gets much more 
than a third of the company, and does, 
as he obviously intends to, spend much 
time and more money pulling London 
Weekend around, then he will, in 
effect, control it. 


LWT voting shares, % 

Bowater Paper 

Imperial Tobacco Pension Fund 

Lombard Banking 

London Co-op 

Samuel Montagu 

Pearl Insurance 

Aldan Crawley 

Dsvki Frost 

Tom Margarieon 

News of the Worid 

Deify Telegraph 

Observer 

The Economist 

Spectator 

Others 
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7 

7 

7 
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Directly to Tokyo? Well, almost. 

Certainly direct to 

the Mitsubishi Bank, 

the people who know Japan best! 

Mitsubishi has the decades of experience and the mod¬ 
ern facilities to get things done properly To research 
your problems accurately And speedily 
To furnish you with information directly relevant to your 
activities 

For better international business, it would probably be 
worth your while to discover the significant superiority 
of Mitsubishi's many special services 
We look forward to seeing you get off Bus No 15 soon 
London Branch. 7, Birchin Lane, London, EC 3 TEL MIN9896 

A MITSUBISHI BANK 

Head Office 7 1 Marunouchl 2 chomc Chiyods ku Tokyo Japan 
Cable Addraw BANK MITSUBISHI 

Overseas Oflkesi Paris Rapraseatallva Odsw, Now York A|ency 
loa Angeles Agency fteeul Branch, Mont Kong RopraaontaHvo OMce 


NEW 

ZEALAND 

The technology advances 


Each successive year sees huge strides forward in the 
technology at work in New Zealand The most modern 
plant and the latest techniques are being used to process 
coastal ironsand deposits for steel products The site is at 
Glenbrook, near Waiuku 40 miles south of Auckland 
Estimates put the future annual output potential at 
200,000 tons of steel Plans too for a pipe mill are well 
under way, and this should be in operation by late 1971 
And we keep a close eye on all the new developments, 
so we can help keep our customers up to date on New 
Zealand So why not study a copy of the latest edition of 
our "Review of the Economic Situation in New Zealand" 
or our booklet "Investing in New 
Zealand" 7 They are yours for 
the asking 

Over 200 branches 
and Agencies throughout 
New Zealand. 



JU&tteticwdlkmk 

OF NEW ZEALAND LIMITED 

Our London Address: 

8 Moorgate. EC2R 8DB. Telephone: 01-606 8311. 
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Continental Europe’s largest international Bank¬ 
ing Group, the Banque Nationale de Paris, can 
help you in 52 countries throughout the world. 

El Grupo Bancario internaoional mSs grande de Europa 
Continental, el Banque Nationale de Paris, puede ayu- 
darle en 52 pafses a traves del mundo. 

ti % n a st n i a * jr » 

Die grosste internationale Bank-Gruppe auf 
dem europaischen Kontinent, die Banque 
Nationale de Paris, kannIhnen in 52 Landern in 
der ganzen Welt behilflich sein 

Banque Nationale de Paris, ni Benki kuu inayo- 
julikana sana duniani, inayoweza kukusaidia katika 
nchi 52 za ulimwengu 

II piu vasto gruppo bancario del continente 
europeo, la Banque Nationale de Paris, Vi pud 
assistere in 52 paesi di tutto il mondo. 

ibJl *Ul 

P Banque Nationale de Paris, a maior organiza^ao 
banciria do Continente Europeu, esta a sua disposi^lo 
em 52 pafses atrav4s do mundo. 

De grootste internationale Bank Groep op het 
Continent van Europa, de Banque Nationale de 
Paris, kan u helpen in 52 landen over de gehele 
vereld. 

La Banque Nationale de Paris, la plus grande banque 
internationale de la Communaute Europeenne, est a 
votre service dans 52 pays a trovers le monde. 

British and French Bank Limited 

Banque Nationale 9-13 King William Street Telephones: 
de Paris Group London EC4P 4HS 01-626 5678/5231 
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And they said the French would never take to it 

Decline of les Grands 
Magasins 

Paris 


Although the brilliantly decorated 
windows of Paris shops arc full of 
posters wishing everybody a Merry 
Christmas, the heads of Galeries 
Lafayette, Au Printemps and other 
major stores will be far from merry as 
they sit over their accounts, wondering 
what they can do to improve declining 
business. Even December, when they 
sell most, has been below par this year. 

One main reason has been the 
decline in the reputation of the stores 
themselves. Far too many people 
complain about indifferent or rude 
assistants, the problems of having a 
major purchase such as a washing 
machine serviced after installation, and 
the impossibility of even getting to the 
shops, or away from them (none of the 
department stores has a doorman to 
conjure up a taxi). Galeries Lafayette 
this year installed an immense under¬ 
ground garage, but, because it is in the 
centre of town, it can be full of non¬ 
customers. The woman who used to be 
a faithful Au Printemps customer 
hardly exists any longer. There are too 
many other alternatives, and more 
people are either shopping in their 
own “ quartier,” or driving out of 


Paris to the year-old commercial centre 
of Parly-2, where parking is no 
problem, and everything from Prisunic 
to Christian Dior is under a single roof. 
Or they are using some of the new 
hypermarkets on the outskirts of Paris, 
where everything is on one floor, and 
Christmas presents, children’s ski pants 
and razor blades can be piled in a 
shopping cart and paid for when 
leaving the store, instead of queuing at 
one counter after another. 

Another problem is economic. The 
president of Bazar de l’Hotel de 
Ville said recently that salary costs 
have risen from 12.6 per cent of the 
stores' annual sales in 1968 to 15.5 per 
cent this year. In an ordinary neigh¬ 
bourhood shop, they amount to about 
10 per cent, in a hypermarket only 
6.5 per cent. Last week, parents buying 
toys in one large Paris store were con¬ 
fronted by a group of shop assistants 
shouting “ 1,000 francs minimum.” 
Which is what they are. asking as a 
basic monthly salary. This is only the 
latest in a series of demonstrations 
since early this autumn by assistants 
who feel they are grossly underpaid. 

Figures for the first half of the 


year show that Gal6ries Lafayette, in 
spite of its heavy publicity campaign, 
“There’s always something going on 
at Galeries Lafayette,” lost $400,000. 
Au Printemps, with a rather unfor¬ 
tunate slogan, “ With my eyes shut, I 
buy everything at Au Printemps,” lost 
$2 million. 

Pollution _ 

Fishing for trouble 

For once it is not a case of crying 
wolf. The same concentration of 
mercury—parts per million—that 
has already led to a ban on sales of 
1 million cans of tuna fish in America 
has now been found in tuna cans 
on supermarket shelves in Britain. A 
government ban was not imposed in 
Britain largely because very little tuna 
is eaten here, but a lot of grocers 
stopped selling it on the day the find¬ 
ings of the Government chemist were 
announced. Britain has no statutory 
limit for the mercury content in food ; 
however, the American one is one part 
in two million and the cans prove to 
have three times that amount. Nor is 
this an idle scare : in Japan people 
are known to have been killed by high 
concentrations of methyl mercury in 
shellfish. 

Since the tuna runs in the high seas, 
far from the effluent of coastal factories, 
it is a frightening indication of how 
quickly man has been able to pollute 
the 70 per cent of the world’s surface 
that has been his traditional garbage 
dump. Checks are now being made on 
other fish including cod and mackerel. 
There is even a theory that small traces 
of mercury can hamper photosynthesis, 
the source of the sea’s oxygen. The 
fisheries are in no position to ride out 
any economic setback on this scale. 

For the first time in 25 years the 
world’s fishing catch has dropped. Last 
year’s haul of 63 million tons was, 
according to the Food and Agriculture 
Organisation, marginally down on 
igfiB’s record. A substantial increase 
had been expected, however, as the 
world catch has tripled since 1945 and 
is projected to grow to 107 million tons 
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by 1985. The sudden standstill begs the 
question of whether the maximum 
ocean harvest has been reached. 

No one knows how intensively the 
oceans can be hunted. A bad year 
inevitably brings predictions of over¬ 
fishing and threats of extinction. These 
are usually false, Peru’s catch (the 
world’s largest) dropped dramatically 
in 1969 but those who prophesied that 
the anchovy would never return in 
abundance have been contradicted by 
current catches. Nor has the lower 
harvest hurt the world’s fishing 
industry. Prices are substantially up on 
last year and international trade 
should well exceed 1968’s record of 
$2.f, billion. 

But this could be a fool’s paradise. 
Since the war the world has watched 


open-eyed as the Japanese and the 
Russians have fished many of the whale 
species to near extinction. The favourite 
grounds of the North Atlantic have 
been fished to their limits and perhaps 
beyond. Catches of mackerel and 
herring are falling where before they 
were plentiful and trawlers are having 
to go farther for thinner returns. 

It takes frighteningly little time for 
an area to be decimated. Tuna fish in 
the Indian Ocean have had to be 
protected within only a few years of 
the huge, roving international fleets 
descending on them. Even the usually 
conscientious Danes have been 
tragically overfishing salmon in the 
high seas off Greenland. After 
mounting international pressure, with 
lobbies in America boycotting Danish 


products in protest, quotas have been 
fixed, but at levels that provide no 
guarantee that the species will survive 
the decade in its present strength. 

Salmon and tuna are chased because 
they are so readily marketable. But if 
fish are ever to provide more than the 
present 15 per cent of the world’s 
protein the catch must be extended to 
many of the less palatable kind. The 
Russians, whose consumers are 
sufficiently tame, have begun fishing 
for krill, a shrimp-like fish, in the 
Antarctic. If a deman 4 can be 
stimulated it is estimated that a 
massive 50 million tons of krill could 
be fished every year without depleting 
stocks. But if the sea hunt concentrates 
increasingly on its present catch, one 
day, inevitably, the seas will run dry. 


Aid: who's dragging their feet 

The United States Congress usually performance, once again, was worse 

likes to savage the Administration’s aid in terms of both targets. Even more 

bill before it packs up for Christinas. striking, for the first time the United 

This year the Senate has voted for one States comes bottom of the league 

of the most damaging amendments yet, table. In fact, take away the United 

lopping the authorisation by $1 billion States and the other countries just 

to $2.7 billion by withdrawing resources about reached the Unctad target, 
from the Asian Development Bank and But the statistics of aid arc one thing 
rutting those for the Inter-American —and in both overall amounts and 

Development Bank from $1 billion to the terms on which they are given 

$100 million. It shows how hard ii is performance continues to be disappoint¬ 
going to be to improve the United ing. The content of aid is another. By 

States aid performance. As it happens and large, Mr Martin’s message goes, 

that aid watchdog, Mr Edwin Martin, aid givers do not know too well what 

has just published his annual report. they are doing nor what they ought to 

do. Attention is traditionally concen- 
Ghairman of the club for aid donors, trated on developing countries* overall 

the development assistance committee growth rate. In fact, from an annual 

of the OECD, he is perhaps the most average of under 5 per cent in the 

important one-man pressure group for 1950s, this has jumped to well over 

aid in the world. Most developed 6 per cent in 1969, and the second 

countries have accepted that they development decade target of 6 per cent 

should provide a net flow of resources for the 1970s could well be achieved, 

towards the developing countries of But what about employment, education, 

1 per cent of gnp a year (the so-called nutrition and income distribution ? 

Unctad target) and that over two- Take the “ green revolution ” first, so 
thirds of this should be official aid (the important with population increasing at 

target recommended by the Pearson 2.6 per cent compared with 2 per cent 

commission). In 1969 their average in the 1950s. The famous high-yielding 


HOW COUNTRIES COMPARE 

Official and private net flows related to GNP, 1969 



varieties of wheat and rice have not 
brought a revolution, since only a small 
part of the world’s rural population 
has benefited from them, or can, until 
the other inputs, such as adequate water 
and fertiliser, are made available. The 
prospect of th'is is still a long way off, 
and until then the main effect of the 
green revolution will be to widen 
income differences in rural areas. 

Next, employment. The single biggest 
development problem over the next 
decades is going to be unemployment 
as vast masses of people flow into the 
cities (the one phenomenon common to 
all developing countries). Growth does 
not solve the employment problem. If 
it is obtained by superimposing a 
developed economy on the developing 
one with lots of modern capdtal equip¬ 
ment, it may make it worse. Then there 
is education. “ It is a cause for great 
concern that more effort is not being 
spent on finding out what should be 
done instead of busily offering more 
and more of the same out-of-date or 
outof-context types of education.” And 
so the catalogue continues. Nutrition, 
family planning, have not got off the 
ground. If the Senate gets its way, 
things can only get worse. 


THE FLOW OF AID 

Total net receipts of developing countries 
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How would you like 
900 banks to help you 
to set up a business 
in the Common Market ? 


You would? 

i 

- Then the Banque de Bruxelles is just what 
you need. Its 900 branches and agencies in Bel¬ 
gium are at your service. 

To. start with, your market potential will be 
explored. AH necessary data, administrative, 
legal and financial will be collected. Contacts 
with central and local government authorities for 
investment grants, tax rebates and working per¬ 
mits will be made for you. 

A plan of action will then be drawn up. 
Recommending the most suitable land develop¬ 
ment areas. Giving you information about good 
builders. Advising you about the most efficient 
subcontractors. 

You will also be told about profitable possi¬ 
bilities for mergers and acquisitions. 

The Banque de Bruxelles will do the lot. 

in addition, when your product is manufac¬ 


tured, the Banque de Bruxelles will help you to 
find markets, local and overseas. 

How? Trough its world-wide network of 
banking correspondents and of personnal rela¬ 
tions. (Recently, a German customer wanted to 
find a profitable outlet for tinned vegetables. 
The Banque de Bruxelles found it... in Kenya). 

To learn more about what the Banque de 
Bruxelles can do for you, just ring up the Foreign 
Department: Mr. D. Fierens or Mr. A. Camu (From 
London: (010) 322/13.62.50). 

They will be glad to look after you right from 
the start. 

© 

Banque de Bruxelles 

Rue de la Mgence 2 - W80 Bruxelles 
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ICL's progress, or how to get 
nowhere by running hard 


Although the computer market will 
continue to grow at around 20% a 
year well into the 1970s, the funda¬ 
mental problem for International 
Computers (Holdings) remains its high 
break-even point, and research and 
development (on a rising trend from 
the current £15 mn) must be con¬ 
sidered a fixed cost in this industry. 
The newly-merged Honeywell-General 
Electric company will continue to 
spend as much as the two did 
separately, around £40 mn a year, 
and has the world market to recoup 
this in ; it is one of the few computer 
companies, apart from IBM, that 
makes money. IBM has reported an 
8 % rise in taxed earnings for nine 
months, to $742 mn. 

The new links between ICL, the 
American maker of giant computers, 
Control Data Corporation, and 
France's Compagnie Internationale 
pour lTnformatique will help rational¬ 
ise research and production of all three, 
so that, 'by making their machines 
compatible with each other, they can 
between them attack IBM on all 
flanks. But just how far this will be 
carried out in practice is uncertain. 

When English Electric Computers 
merged with International Computers 
& Tabulators to form ICL many 
people thought that English Electric 
shareholders had been generously 
treated. Events may have proved them 
right. ICL is using the reserves which 
arose from the merger to write 
down £18 mn worth of assets 
to a morp realistic level. This 
rearrangS^ept of the balance sheet 
is an ac^uiEiting innovation, but of 
historical Interest to the company. It is 
the current earning power of the 
assets, and the cash-draining thirst of 
the business,, that are of rather more 
important. Profit before tax (a diffi¬ 
cult concept, comprising rental profit, 


profit on outright sales, and dividends 
from the leasing company) is 38% 
up to £7.6 mn, just keeping pace with 
dilution, on turnover up 13% to 
£131 mn. The cash flow for the year 
is positive, just, but will soon be over¬ 
taken by rises in work in progress 
machines out on rental, and debtors. 
Cash flow from depreciation pays 
for research and development. A new 
fund-raising operation will have to 
take place soon which may depress 
the price, now 37s 4£d, against the 
year’s high of 62s. 

IOS-Gramco 

Bern ie's round 

Now that the proposed merger between 
Investors Overseas Services and 
Gramco has fallen through, Gramco 
feels it can survive without IOS, and 
the world will just have to wait 
and see. About IOS, any speculation is 
of rather a different order. It would 
relate particularly to the intentions of 
IOS’s president, Mr Robert Slater, and 
its major creditor, Mr Robert Vesco, 
who together negotiated for three 
weeks with Gramco in Paris, Nassau 
and Miami. Despite the fact that three 
weeks is a long time to take in arriving 
at a negative decision, IOS says that 
both men were only exploring the 
possibilities and, in fact, are now 
only marginally interested in any form 
of participation in or with Gramco. 

There is another story. It is that 
Messrs Slater and Vesco had their 
plans thwarted by a majority of the 
27-member IOS board because Mr 
Bernard Cornfeld influenced his old 
guard while they were away from 
Geneva. Now they have been provided 
with a suitable pretext, if not urgent 
need, to trim the size of> the board 
which is believed to have said no to 


Gramco by 14 votes to eight on the 
first count. 

According to this version, in short, 
Mr Slater’s authority may be at stake 
—or at least his attempt, much-needed 
as it has seemed, to secure greater 
power for the presidential office. 

Unit trusts _ 

Switched off 

With net new investment down to less 
than £3 mn last month—compared 
with more than £33 inn at the height of 
the stock exchange boom two years ago 
—the unit trust industry has struck rock 
bottom, or anyway as near to rock 
bottom as it has so far been (the pre¬ 
vious lowest for net sales was £5 mn, 
last August). Spokesmen for the move¬ 
ment are inclined to find the low level 
of sales, £10.6 mn for 237 trusts, more 
depressing than the high level of 
repurchases (£7.7 mn). But this is 
merely to say that sales have been lower 
only once in the past year (in August) 
while redemptions exceeded £7 mn 
solidly from January to April. 

With building societies unusually 
flush, the tables have been neatly turned 
on the unit trusts. However, a typical 
comment this week was that “ thank¬ 
fully the savings are there,” rather 
implying it was expected to be only 
a matter of time before the flow from 
fixed-interest to equities was resumed. 
At the moment the reasoning appears 
to be that the unit trusts will recover 
on the back of the market, not the 
other way round, which, with the 
Financial Times industrial ordinary 
index caught in the 330-335 groove 
tor the week before Christmas, is not 
much to be going on with. 

Correction: Contrary to last week’s 
report (“ Offshore funds-strugglc for 
rehabilita/tion ”) there is no indication that 
Share Realty is experiencing net redemp¬ 
tions. We are informed, and unreservedly 
accept, that total net assets of Share 
Realty are at their 1970 high, In addition, 
while certain individuals from London will 
be in Munich to strengthen the German 
service office, other staff will remain in 
London to continue administrative opera¬ 
tions. 
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SASEBO 



Now it’s No. 4’s turn 

A few years ago No. 4 dock was big enough for any¬ 
thing afloat. But not today. It barely holds a 210,000 
dwt tanker. 

So we’re doubling its capacity to the same as the 
No. 3 Repair Dock on the left and that takes 380,000 
tonners with ease. The new dock's size is indicated by 
the white lines. And we’re putting in "semi-tandem” 
system of construction so that the new dock can 
operate at maximum efficiency all the time. 

And while these changes are going on its business as 
usual ...building, repairing, jumboizing and providing 
after delivery service for vessels of every description. 


ftpahn Haawy Industrie* Co-Ltd. 


HUD OmCfcTokyo. Japan Telex. TK4$l*"SSI(DOCK" Coble Address* SASEBOtloCK TOKYO 
UMBO SMimfABDi Nagasaki. JapotuTolex. 74*2-19 "SASEBODOCK SAS" Cable Address. 
SASEBODOCK SASEBO 


□ Umm Offleai Btshoeigate House. B0 Bishopsoate, London. $C 2N. 4AU. England 
Telex, I8BB88 "SASEBOOOGB ION" UK Cable Address, SASEBODOCK LONDONFC2 □ New 
York Q Wm 11 Broadway. New York. N.Y. 10004. U.S.A. Telex, 421475 "SASEBO NEWYOBK" 
USA Cable Address, SASEBODOCK NEWYOBK □ Ileaf tone OfHeor Hong Chong 
•M*. 4 OueanY fcaetf. Central. Hong Kong CbWe. Addrosir SaSboDOCK HONOKONO 



TIib moil Informative and sensibly 
planned Diary In the World. 

Now restyled in practically every 
detail to keep it as far ahead in 1971 
as it has always been. 

Eighty pages of valuable facts and 
figures specially distilled from inter¬ 
national research surveys and 
official statistical analyses covering 
public affairs, commerce, industry 
and the professions-a perfect refer¬ 
ence book. 

Forty pagea of maps of the world. 
Individual plans of important city 
centres-an ideal guide for the inter¬ 
national businessman. 

A delightfully practical diary sec¬ 
tion which, like the rest of the book, 
lies open flat on the desk, lays out 
the day clearly in the context of the 
week; contains a thirteenth month 
(January of the following year) to 
assist in forward planning~an indis¬ 
pensable aid to the efficient ordering 
of a busy life. 

Handsomely bound in rich red 
leather, with title embossed in real 
gold, this diary la a pleasure to 
possess, a pleasure to keep as a 
personal record - a source of pride. 
Price: United Kingdom (inoluding 
postage and purchase tax) £3.18.0. 
Overseas (Incl. postage by surface 
mail) £ 3 . 10.0 (U.S. $8.40). Gold em¬ 
bossing of initials ( 5 /-) or names 
(10/-) extra. 

A special American Edition of the 
Diary is also available (U.S. $12 incl. 
initials and postage by surface 
mail). 

The Economist Pocket Diary 
This is the perfect companion to 
the Desk Diary; it follows the day-to¬ 
day layout of th£ Desk Diary to. make 
accurate entry transfer eaey; fear- 
out sHps and bjank paper offer a 
flexibility usually neglected in ordin¬ 
ary pocket diaries, 
the editorial content is confined 
to an essential thretf-yfehr calendar. 


a table of public holidays throughout 
the world and international clock 
times-an invaluable companion for 
the traveller. 

The cover of the Pocket Diary is 
in the same luxurious red leather as 
the Desk Diary, specially stressed 
and finished with gilt metal corners 
to keep its appearance the whole 
year through. The pages of this slim 
diary, designed to fit conveniently 
into the breast pocket, are edged 
with gold to add a final note of dis¬ 
tinction. Price. United Kingdom 
(incl. purchase tax and postage by 
surface mail) £1.10.0. 

Overseas (incl. postage by surface 
mail) £1.10.0 (U.S. $ 3 . 60 ). Gold 
embossing of initials ( 5 /-) or names 
(10/-) extra. 

The Economist Desk and .Pocket 
Diaries are perfect Christmas gifts. 
We will be happy to parcel and des¬ 
patch them to your friends, in any 
part of the world. 

Please apply for order forms to - 
The Economist. Diary Division, 25 
St. James's Street, London, SW1. 
Telephone.Of -930 5155 , Telex 24344 . 
Personal shoppers can buy The 
Economist Diary at The Economist 
Shop in London on the corner of 
Ryder SL and St. James's SW1. 


The Economist Pocket Diary 
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World bourses in 1971 


That was a year to forget. For¬ 
tunes were lost. The cult of the 
equity was in danger of being 
discredited as, at various times, 
share prices plummeted on 
every major stock exchange. 
Vet the worst did not happen. 
There was no stampede out of 
paper and into cash, on the 
lines of the disaster of 1929. 
And at the end of the year 
prices on Wall Street, the 
headquarters of the cult, arc 
higher than 12 months ago. On 
that count there could well be 
a great sigh of relief at the 
beginning of 1971. 

But as regards our forecasts 
of a year ago, it was certainly 
a year to forget. Wc tipped 
Wall Street and Tokyo for 
small falls. Wall Street was in 
fact the top performer in 1970. 
And our selection for the year, 
Australia, proved one of the 
worst performers. Nor did we 
foresee the further large fall in 
South Africa. And London, 
where wc were looking for a 
15% rise, fell 20'V.. 

Lessons 

Every year brings its own 
lessons. Those of 1970 included 
reminders that fashions can 
sharply alter as regards the 
acceptable levels of investment 
yardsticks like dividend yields, 
reverse yield gaps and the rest. 
It also convincingly demonstra¬ 
ted how much equity prices are 
interrelated across the world. 
Share prices dived everywhere 
in the fourth week of June. It 
is for this reason that Wall 


Street’s subsequent recovery is 
so significant. For it indicates 
that markets are' not—after 
all—in the process of making 
a traumatic oncc-for-all adjust* 
ment to reflect less hopeful 
prospects for equities vis-k-vis 
other investments, for example 
by requiring that earnings 
yields on average should be 
just as high as the return on 
government bonds (meaning 
disappearance of the reverse 
earnings yield gap), or any* 
thing like that. 

In retrospect the other and 
perhaps greater lesson of the 
past year is that investors 
should not ignore the evidence 
of a connection between the 
state of the stock markets and 
any expansion or contrac¬ 
tion of the money supply. For 
some time there have been 
analysts postulating such a 
relationship. In an American 
context this has been reduced 
to simple arithmetic in the for¬ 
mula that equity prices go up 
when the annual rate of growth 
of money supply exceeds 40% 
of the rate of growth of gross 
national product, and vice 
versa. But never has it 
(apparently) been so starkly 
illustrated both by the downs 
and ups of the New York 
stock exchange and by the 
continued weakness of equity 
prices on most other stock 
exchanges. 

Europe 

As well as any market Lon¬ 
don has reflected the debilita¬ 


ting effects of sustained 
monetary stringency. The 20% 
fall in industrial share prices, 
however, was attributable to 
other factors, too, including 
anxiety about the higher-than- 
average rate of inflation and a 
related fear that balance of 
payments difficulties would in 
due course emerge again and 
be dealt with by the familiar 
rearguard action, painful in the 
short-to-medium run and 
unsuccessful in the long. For 
several years the only sustained 
rise in British equities has 
come at times when the City 
has been saying that "Britain 
is now like Latin America,” 
a condition implying . that 
inflation is officially preferred 
to stagnation whenever the 
choice occurs. The one hope of 
1970 was that the new Con¬ 
servative Government would 
plump for growth at all costs, 
instead of which, to the 
market’s disappointment, it has 
so far merely inaugurated the 
unwelcome phenomenon of 
stagflation in which prices have 
gone on rising with no 
encouragement from the tempo 
of business. Given the impact 
now being made on company 
profits by the spate of wage 
inflation this year, the con¬ 
tinuing credit squeeze, and the 
absence of any immediate pros¬ 
pect of reflation, we would not 
be surprised to see the London 
market 10% down by this time 
next year. 

The German market could 
be regarded as less compli¬ 
cated. Industrial share prices 
have on average dropped more 
than 30% from their highs of 
1969 (and rather more from 
the ali-timo highs of 1961) 
despite, on the one hand, the 
fact that nobody doubts the 
inherent strength of the Ger¬ 
man economy and, on the 
other, that equity worship was 
never the leading local invest¬ 
ment religion (so that there 


was nothing much to be lost 
on account of,, its fall ftpm 
favour, if any). In short there is 
no way . of arguing rationally 
against the common and fre¬ 
quently repeated conclusion of 
tne German banks, themselves 
prime operators in the local 
market, that share values have 
been direct casualties of the 
war against inflation, waged as 
always in Germany by stem 
monetary controls. The fact 
that this tends to be a con 4 
tinuing battle, though com¬ 
paratively successful by every¬ 
body else’s standards, no doubt 
explains why the Frankfurt 
bourse is seldom tipped for 
exciting things and selcfom pro¬ 
duces them. Even so, 1971 
offers scope for a rise of at 
least 10%. 

What is true of Germany is 
in lesser degree true of the 
other European bourses, none 
of which did much to gain 
converts to equity investment 
in 1970. The Italian scene has 
been particularly desolate, 
the agonies of frustration for 
practitioners in Milan’s narrow 
market being exemplified by 
November’s week-long stay-at- 
home of the entire stock¬ 
broking profession. Sweden 
unexpectedly produced one of 
the biggest swings of the year, 
at one stage reaching 65% 
above the level of January, 
1964 (a rebased index figure ot 
165 comparing favourably 
to the four European indices 
plotted in the accompanying 
highs and lows chart), but then 
slumped to 113 when the 
government began to imple¬ 
ment firm deflationary 
measures. The Dutch market 
traced probably the most 
bizarre course of all, actually 
reaching a new all-time peak 
on the two-year-old index in 
April, then approaching it 
again at the end of August, 
and finally plumeting by 
nearly 20%. 
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1 Elsewhere 

Farther afield the Johannes¬ 
burg market has had the 
biggest movement of all. And 
it has nearly all been one-way : 
down. This has* been much 
more thfcn the “ correction w 
which some saw as incomplete 
a year ago and had previously 
seemed overdue. In fact the 
average dividend yield on 
South African industrials has 
pow risen to more than 6% 
and the average earnings yield 
has topped 12%, which on the 
yardstick of their ability to 
return profits would appear to 
put them firmly back in the 
bargain basement. However the 
local mutual funds have been 
knocked sideways and may 
take a long time to recover, 
while it is not necessarily 
good (and may well be bad) 
for industrial shares that gold 
shares are back in fashion. 

The Japanese market con¬ 
tinues to be the most puzzling. 
Everyone who is anyone in the 
investment business fully 
appreciates the need to get to 
know it; but acquaintance¬ 
ship invariably only strengthens 
both the average fund mana¬ 
ger’s inherent disapproval of a 
market that can be moved by 
individual participants (the 
powerful Japanese combines) 
and his certain knowledge that 
he must have a stake in it. If 
anything, Tokyo has come 
through 1970 with higher 
grades than before, since Vith 
the exception of July's sicken¬ 
ing swoop, it has stall per¬ 
formed better than any other 
major srock exchange on a 
seven-year view. 

Australian shares have been ( 
the greatest disappointment yet 
again, quite apart from the 
predictable gyrations of the 
speculative nickel stocks. A 
year ago there seemed a 
chance that international fund 


managers would, for want of 
ready alternatives, finally begin 
to discover more pillars of the 
Australian economy than the 
mere handful of old favourites 
of foreign investors. So it might 
have turned out. But in the 
event several of the interna¬ 
tional funds themselves were 
reeling in the face of sustained 
net redemptions and so, as 
sellers, were contributing to the 
general degeneration of the 
markets instead of searching 
for homes for their money. 

Next year's winner 

For the coming year the 
considerations seem to be 
rather different. The first 
glance of every portfolio 
manager seems to fall on Wall 
Street, as indeed it invariably 
does. This time what he sees 
may not seem so expensive. 
For American equities are 
now cheap by recent stan¬ 
dards. At least there is now a 
better prospect of easy money, 
and other favourable economic 
factors, as far as the next 
presidential election in 1972. 
So New York has to be the 
investor’s (if not the specula¬ 
tor’s) selection for 1971. Many 
analysts appear to be looking 
for improvement. 

Projections for the Dow- 
Jones industrial average vary 
between 750 and 950 for the 
year against 823 now. Chances 
arc good that the present 
momentum will carry Wall 
Street prices upward at least 
well into the first quarter. 
That would be about the time 
that corporate earnings reports 
will start spewing forth and, 
because many of them for 1970 
are likely to be disappointing, 
stock prices at this point could 
run into some hitches. The first 
six months overall should 
none the less be a period of 
heightened economic activity 
backed by the recovery of 


This week's position _ 

Stock .price indices Percentage change on 

1970 one one one record 


21 Dec high low week month year high 


London 

334.4 

423.4 

315.6 

+ 1.9 

+ 2.1 -15.1 

-35.9 

New York 821.5 

825.9 

631.1 

- 0.2 

+ 7.0 + 4.5 

-17.5 

trance 

73.8 

85.1 

70.6 

- 1.3 

+ 0.3 ~ 6.1 

-14.3 

Germany 

93.8 

129.5 

93.5 

- 2.0 

+ 0.3 -26.4 

- 33.1 

Holland 

111.8 

133 A 

108.3 

- 3.5 

- 2.0 - 8.4 

-16.4 

Italy 

57.9 

76.4 

56.7 

+ 0.9 

+ 0.2 -17.8 

-50.3 

Canada 

175.5 

185.9 

142.2 

+ 0.6 

+ 6.1 - 4.3 

-15.0 

Belgium 

91.2 

92.9 

84.5 

+ 0.4 

+ 1.8 - 0.4 

-15.1 

Australia 

512.5 

663.5 

474.0 

+ 0.4 

+ 1.8 -16.7 

-22.8 

Sweden 

2438 

337.0 

231.1 

- 3.0 

- -24.0 

-35.1 

Japan 

148.3 

185.7 

147.1 

- 0.8 

- 2.9 -13.7 

-20.1 


'foe Economist unit trust Indicator December 21 f 140.95 
(December 15. 139.64) 


strike-slowed motor car pro¬ 
duction and accelerated 
strike-hedge steel stockpiling. 
In line with the faster econo¬ 
mic tempo consumers aic 
expected to start loosening their 
purse strings. Additional props 
foreseen include capital spend¬ 
ing by business (expected to 
rise moderately throughout the 
year), a continued steady rise 
in residential construction and 
perhaps an even more pro¬ 
nounced pickup in consumer 
spending on big ticket items 


including cars and household 
appliances. Real growth of the 
economy in 1971 is expected 
to resume an upward course of 
maybe 3.5% compared with 
no real growth in 1970. For 
these reasons wc would pick 
Wall Street for 1971, with 
good prospects of a rise to 
930-950, with Germany also 
offering some scope for a 
rise, and South African shares 
looking very cheap cm a two- 
or three-year view, and Japan, 
as usual, an unknown quantity. 


EUROPEAN BOURSES 


Jan 2,1970 s 100 



OTHER BOURSES jan 2,1970-100 

110- 
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Look back in sorrow 

The results of The Economist's portfolio games in 1970 show that investment selection is too serious to be 
left to the professionals. One of our purely fun portfolios, made up of the companies that give most money to 
the Conservative party funds, did best (there is a moral somewhere there). But the seven wise men of the City 
who each had a flutter did rather less well. This year we are eschewing subjective selection. Instead, we have 
been looking into the past with the help of a computer 


We are, in fact, looking forward to the 
day when, slide-rule in one hand, tele¬ 
phone in the other and toes acro¬ 
batically working the keys of our visual 
display unit, a mixture of objective 
and subjective factors will process our 
selection for the week/month/year. A 
few brokers are plugging their analysts 
and dealers into a sophisticated infor¬ 
mation system, on 41 Money Game ” 
lines, and some of the terminals find 
their way into the offices of their insti¬ 
tutional clients. British journalists have 
not yet clambered on to the informatics 
bandwagon, but—and here is our pre¬ 
diction for 1975—by then financial 
journalists will be using television 
sets linked to databanks, libraries of 
cuttings on microfilm, company chair¬ 
man credit ratings, and Monty Python’s 
Flying Circus (a British television pro¬ 
gramme, not a firm of American 
brokers, in case anyone was wondering). 

The computer we have been using 
belongs to Messrs Hoare and Go, 
Govett, and we take full responsibility 
for having set the criteria by which 
companies were listed: disregarding 
some of the companies that came out 
well if we disliked them on other 
grounds (to show we were not going to 
be dictated to by any dumb machine), 
and drawing our own conclusions. 

The first thing to find out was who 
really did best out of the Great Bull 
Market which lasted from November, 
1966, until January, 1969, during which 
the market went up by 106!%. 
Perhaps history will repeat itself and 
the same stocks will come bouncing 
ahead again. But a look at the table 
shows how unlikely that is : 


Bulls 


Slater, 

Scragg, Erne. 
Lesney Prod 
Lonrho 
(areas Cash 
j&Register 
Hanson Trim 
Trjjjni^ In* 

droSU 

t International 



Bull 

Change 


market 

past 


rise* 

yeart 

Price 

% 

% 

now 

1,306 

-25.0 

36s 44d 

1,131 

-50.5 

5s 9d 

955 

-63.8 

128 6d 

897 

-44.0 

17s 6d 

822 

-22.3 

40s Od 

764 

nH 

18s Od 

743 

-35.8 

23s lid 

693 

-22.8 

48s 3d 

616 

-10.3 

18s 6d 

606 

+20.8 

32s Od 


1966 . to Jsnuery, 1069* f Share price 


On the stock exchange, familiarity 
breeds contempt, and novelty excite¬ 
ment. 

Out of the four finance-orientated 
holding companies (“ Daddy, what 
was a conglomerate ? ”) among the 
6oo-and-over percenters, only Jessel 
Securities can hold its head up high, 
and Hanson Trust has just kept its 
head above the waterline. J. Slater, 
Esq, has not impressed with his bank¬ 
ing talents ; and Triumph Investment 
Trust seems to make enemies as fast 
as it makes money. Best recovery pros¬ 
pects are with Hanson, which has just 
beaten its profits forecast, and is sitting 
on a p/e of only 13. The industrial 
shares illustrate the danger of putting 
eggs into one basket. But Scragg’s bag 
is making yarn processing machinery, 
and all its troubles may be neatly 
packed up once the textile industry 
has ridden out its cycle. Lonrho has 
lost caste and credibility. So, out of 
this computer list, we would choose 
two: Hanson and Scragg, with a 
respectful nod in the direction of Croda 
International, the well-managed 
chemical company, and Gross Cash 
Register, which will soon he ringing to 
decimals of sound. 

The next step was to have a look 
at the shares which, somehow, avoided 
the bear tumble. They are an odd 
collection : 


Bear beaters 


, * 

Bear 

Change 


* - 

market 

; past 


* 

rise* 

yeart 

Price 


% 

% 

now 

GRA Property 

293 

- 9.8 

13s 9d 

Ladbroke Group 
London & O'sees 

187 

+ 18.9 

24s 4}d 

Freighters 

179 

+ 84.2 

13s 1}d 

Wm Hill Organisa 
tion “A" 

i- 

„ 

160 

+ 111.7 

10s 2*d 

Furness Withy 

122 

- 6.9 

74s 6d 

Lyle Shipping "A" 

113 

- 8.1 

25s 6d 

Savoy Hotel "A" 

90 

- 5.9 

56s 6d 

Dene Shipping 

82 

+ 81.0 

52s 6d 

Godfrey Davis 

80 

+ 40.0 

29s 9d 

Brook St Bureau 

76 

+ 20.3 

34s 9d 


•January 2, 1969, to data. IShare price. 


Greyhounds, horses, and ships. GRA’s 
attraction lies in the property potential 
in its 13 tracks, one of which is the 
16-acre White City site, in which GRA 
has a 25% staketof the ^development. 
Now backed by the Imperial Chemical 


Industries Pension Fund (£12 mn 
leaseback finance and £6£ mn of 
loans), it is definitely a buy, the only^ 
bargain in this basement. London ana 
Overseas Freighters owns one of the 
best shipbuilding companies in Britain, 
Austin and Kckersgill, but its p/e is 
already one of the highest in the sector. 
Now that the bookies have been 
accorded recognition they may also 
have come to the end of their run. 

The last thing we asked the com¬ 
puter to do was to find out which 
companies had actually delivered the 
goods, in the shape of earnings per 
share growth, since the beginning of 
1965—which is a long time in the 
history of a company. Since the growth 
over the whole market was around 
an average of 2% a year, they are all, I 
in one sense or another, freaks—and ; 
in selecting these ten we have chopped ■ 
out some of the freakiest (and 
smallest) : 

Hares _ 

Change 

Earnings past 


growth* 

yearf 

Price 


% 

% 

now 

Trafalgar House 

84.2 

-10.3 

18s 6d 

Court Line 

67.5 

- 3.8 

31s 6d 

Slater, Walker 

63.2 

-29.1 

34s 4*d 

Lex Service 

61.9 

+ 6.7 

26s Od 

Manchester Ship 

55.2 

+71.8 

54s 9d 

Ultramar 

38.6 

- 5.0 

71s Od 

Martin, Tom 

36.4 

-11.7 

17s Od 

Gross Cash 




Register 

33.3 

-22.3 

40s Od 

Berisford, S. & W. 32.9 

+36.3 

19s 3d 

Allied Colloids 

31.9 

-42.3 

31s Od 


•Average annual, per share, since 1966. 
t Share price. 


Of the remainder S. and W. 
Berisford (food commodities) still 
offers a dividend yield of 6£% and a 
p/e of 6, and this leaves ropm for 
more. Ultramar, the British oil com¬ 
pany operating mostly in the Americas, 
looks interesting now and could he 
very interesting once the problems with 
the Quebec refinery are sorted out. 
Trafalgar House Investments should 
be in everybody’s portfolio. Finally, 
Lex Service Group and Court Lines 
are companies whose thrust has not 
yet started to rust. 

Turning to the 1970 portfolios, 
possibly the less said the better. They 
all did badly to the extent of producing 
capital losses, while by and large the 
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more effort that went into their selec¬ 
tion the worse they did. A particular 
disaster was the attempt to pool the 
collective wisdom of seven wise men of 
the City. This produced an all-round 
capital loss of 23%, compared with 
about 14.5% for the Financial Times 
industrial ordinary index and 16% for 
the average of seven other international 
indices. Here discretion really is a 
consideration : we shall be needing our 
friends in the City in 1971 and can 


thus be persuaded to name only the 
two clear winners—Mr Frank Sher- 
bourne of Barclays Bank Trust Com¬ 
pany (who picked Telephone Rentals) 
and Mr Peter de Vink of Ivory and 
Sime (Alfred Marks). 

Much the best result—a decline 
of only 5*%—was achieved by backing 
those who backed the Conservative 
party (with hard cash). These true 
blue chips have managed to halve 
their losses of the first (Labour- 
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Price Price % 

Dec. 18, Dec. 17, change 
1969 1970 

Alfred Marks 25s 6 d 28s 9d +12.7 
Atl. Richfield $751 $641 -15.1 

E. J. Austin 18s Od 3s 5d* -80.9 
Fuji Electric Y83 Y69 -16.9 

Minster Assets 14s 41d 12s 41d —13.9 
Poseidon 1070s 460s -57.0 

Teleph Rntls 43s 101d 48s 6 d +10.5 
*Net asset value 


INTERNATIONALS 



American 
Smelt. & Ref. 

$31* 

$26* 

-16.4 

Austimi 

SA3.25 

$A1.65 

-49.2 

Horten 

Dm 250 

Dm211 

-15.6 

Matsushita 

Y684 

Y323 

-52.8 

Murray & 
Roberta 

R12.00 

R4.25 

-64.6 

Olivetti 

L3215 

L2556 

-20.5 

Poclain 

F 16 OO* 

Fr497* 

-17.2 


^Formerly Slater Walker (Australia) 


LONDON PORTFOLIO 



TRUE BLUE CHIPS 



British Leyland 

11 s 

Od 

5s 

9*d 

-47.2 

Cunard 

34s 

3d 

23s 

6 d 

-31.4 

Int. Compair 

42s 

6 d 

41s 

Od 

- 3.5 

NoW 

27s 

9d 

22 s 

Od 

-20.7 

Quinton Hazell 

5s 

9|d 

6 s 

6 d 

+ 11.8 

J. H. Vavasseur 

26s 

6 d 

25s 

3d 

- 4.7 

Zamanglo 

32s 

6 d 

31s 

Od 

- 4.6 


AB Electronic 

43s 9d 

25s 6 d 

-41.7 

Allebone 

Birchenwood 

5s Od 

4s 6 d 

- 10.0 

Gas & Coke 

8 s Od 

8 s 6 dt 

+ 6.3 

J. H. Fenner 

33s Od 

32s 9d 

- 9.0 

Peak Trailers 

5s 3d 

3s 4*d 

-35.7 

Slumberland 

Stewart 

26s 3d 

36s 7dt 

+39.4 

Plastics 
tBid value 

12s 9d 

12 s 6 d 

- 2.0 


GKN 50s 9}d 57s 6 d +13.2 

Hambros 44s Od 43s Od — 2.3 

Hill. Samuel 22s 3d 18s Od —19.1 

Plessey 38s 41d 28s 6 d -25.7 

Stenhouse Hlds 13s 3d 10s lid —23.6 

Watney Mann 17s Od 18s 71d + 9.6 

Whitbread 10s lid 11s Od + 8.6 


OVERSEAS 1MDICES 



Dow-Jones 


Industrial Av. 

783.79 

822.15 

+ 4.9 

France 

78.3 

73.7 

- 5.9 

Germany 

128.62 

95.07 

-26.1 

Italy 

71.37 

57.00 

- 20.1 

Australia 

611.56 

513X17 

-16.1 

Japan 

172.84 

147-28 

-14A 

South Africa 

483.6 

313X1 

-356 


governed) six months in the past 
half-year. For the rest the lesson is 
presumably still that anyone who has 
an equity portfolio has got to be 
prepared to review it. In the real 
world there ought to be no such thing 
as locking shares away for a year at 
a time—though, alas, there too often 
is. 

Previous reports on the original selections, 
and their progress, or otherwise, in the past 
year appeared in our issues of March 28th 
and July 4th . 

The City selectors were ruined by 
their pair of specs—of which E. J. 
Austin has sunk virtually without trace 
while Poseidon could be as likely a 
choice as any for a comeback in 1971. 
Atlantic Richfield made up lost ground 
in the second half, but the winners 
were domestic special situations. 


Some of these ought to have been 
dumped very early in the year. Of 
the rest the biggest disappointments 
were Matsushita, which made nonsense 
of the confident assertion that it always 
has a place in an international port¬ 
folio, and Austinx, plagued by unsuc¬ 
cessful bids and management squabbles. 

British Leyland was at all times a 
dead weight, but the other heavy drag 
on overall performance—Cunard—was 
a market leader for several weeks 
(year’s high : 54s). Zamanglo reached 
46s before the rot (especially weakness 
in the copper market) set in, leaving 
Quinton Hazell as sole winner. 

The relative stability is owed to 
quirks of the laws of chance—dictating 
this time that two of the seven stocks 
would quickly be whipped off the 
boards by takeovers. If it had been a 
serious exercise it might not have been 
assumed that the cash equivalents were 
held to the bitter end. 


GKN disclosed that it had donated 
another £33,000 to the Tory party and 
the all-round performance earned 
a 13% capital gain after adjustment 
for the scrip issue. The afterthought 
a year ago, that the Tories would be 
good for defaulted Rhodesian stocks, 
has not been borne out—yet. 

An average fall of about 3}% in the 
first quarter led to further declines on 
the subsequent periodic readings 
(although South Africa’s is the only 
index actually to be posting new lows 
at the time of going to press). The big 
feature, however, is Wall Street’s turn- 
round from a 13% fall at half-year. 
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TWENTY YEARS OF ELECTRIFICATION 

IN GREECE 


By Mr. B. N. Kardamakis, Governor of the Public Power Corporation 


If the factors which have played a decisive role in Greece during the last twenty years in the creation of a powerful economy were to 
be appraised to-day, there is not the slightest doubt that electrification would be regarded as having made a contribution of basic 
importance towards the attainment of the rapid economic progress which has been achieved during mat period* 

Twenty years ago the power economy of Greece was rudimentary. The country lacked a heavy industry, while the supply of 
electricity, even for domestic uses, was very limited and absolutely unavailable for agricultural purposes. 

In 1950, practically speaking, only the Athens-Pirmeus area was supplied with electricity, inadequately at that, while the electricity 
in provincial towns, with two or three exceptions, was highly deficient, being strictly confined to the lighting requirements^ the public. 
The Greek countryside was deprived of electricity generally. 

Thus in 1930 the per capita consumption of electricity was 71 kWh. In detail, however, the figures were vastly different because, 
while the per capita consumption in the Athens-Piraeus area amounted to 391 kWh, in the rest of Greece it barely reached 16 kWh. 

Specifically, of the total quantity of 598,000,000 kWh consumed throughout the Country during 1950, 84% was supplied to the 
Athens-Piraeus area to meet the demand of its 1,410,000 inhabitants, leaving only 16% to meet the requirements of die 6,190,000 
inhabitants in the rest of the country. > 

In these circumstances, fundamentally important branches of economic activity were left completely underdeveloped, while the 
implementation of specific programmes aimed at the social and cultural advancement of the country was seriously hampered. 

THE PUBLIC POWER CORPORATION INCREASE OF PRODUCTION 


The effort to promote electrification in Greece began in 1950 
with the founding of the Public Power Corporation as the sole and 
exclusive Agency responsible for eleotrification throughout the 
country. It had the basic aim of consolidating and implementing 
swiftly an extensive programme for the development of the country's 
energy economy. 

The Public Power Corporation was founded on the initiative 
and with the aid of the United States of America, which accounts 
for the fact that the Corporaion was financed initially with a sum 
of $125 million appropriated out of American aid funds. 

Starting with this initial capital, PPG proceeded to put in hand 
its first energy programme ; thereafter, it continued to make rapid 
strides and has now evolved into the most important industrial and 
economic organisation in Greece. The magnitude of the undertaking 
may be judged from the fact that the assets of PPG in 1970 amount 
approximately to $1,215,000,000, of which $1,065,000,000 consist 
of plant in operation. 

It must be pointed out that the work accomplished by PPG 
in the field of energy during the first twenty years of its life 
constitutes a very great technical and economic achievement. But 
what has been accomplished during the three and a half years 
which have elapsed since the advent of the National Revolution 
on 21 st April, 1967, is particularly noteworthy and has brought 
about the development of the Greek energy economy on an 
unprecedented scale. Thus, for the first time, a fully adequate 
supply of electricity capable of meeting every demand, not only 
for the present but also for many years to come, has been made 
available to the Country. 

The achievements of PPG during the first twenty years of its 
life, may be summarised as follows : 

1. An adequate supply of electricity capable of meeting all the 
requirements of the rapidly expanding Greek economy. 

2. A general and sharp rise in the consumption of electricity 
particularly in that of medium and heavy industry. 

3. Extension of electrification over the entire country, with 

particular reference to rural areas following upon the 
connection to the network of a large number of villages and 
agricultural settlements, especially after the Revolution of 
21 st April, .lJP7» $nce when some 4,000 villages have been 
supplied eftttricity in the space of 3$ years, as against 
a total villages, connected to the network during 

the previous twelve years. 

4. Developing^df agricultural electrification. 

5. DevelopmsnL of domestic power resources. 

6. Supply 01 electricity at cheap rates. 

The Publi^Tower Corporation is an organisation which 
operates on the lines prescribed by Private Law but is subject to 
State cgygtaaL as administering public funds. Regardless of this, 
bov^MfV ^.aSLidespite the fact that it is a business undertaking, 
PPu raesiBFiiA'Rt realising commercial profits ; its activities fall 
withfaP bncalQf^Mopc of government (Manning and its constant 
asm iiltol promote me economic and cultural development of the 
Greek People. 


The increase in production of electrical energy, taking 1950 
as a basis, reached 1280% in 1970. In terms of units, die production 
of electrical energy in 1970 will ultimately amount to 8,900,000,000 
kWh, compared with 645,000,000 kWh in 1950. Here, must be 
emphasised the effort which is being made to develop the economy 
of Greece on rational and modem lines by reorganising the 
consumption of electricity from the aspect of territorial distribution. 
Thus, whereas in 1950 die Athens area accounted for 84% of the 
total consumption, in 1970, despite the intervening enormous rise 
in the consumption of electricity in die capital, this proportion has 
been confined to 39%, to die benefit of the provinces which now 
consume 61% of die total amount of energy supplied. 

HEAVY INDUSTRY 

An indication of the rate of development of heavy industry 
is afforded by the fact^that the power consumption in this branch 
of industry during the three-year period 1967-1969 has risen to 
7,113,000,000 kWh as against 2,369,000,000 kWh in the preceding 
three-year period 1964-1966. This represents a rise of 200.25% in 
the consumption by heavy industry over that of the three-year 
period preceding the Revolution. A notable fact is that, according 
to the returns of the Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development (OEGD) in 1969, Greece had the highest rate of 
increase in industrial production, ranking* first among fourteen 
OEGD Member Countries. 

It must be pointed out that the rate of industrial development 
achieved during the post-revolution period is the result of a series 
of hardy measures of economic policy which have been adopted 
by the National Government with the object of encouraging 
industrial production and the industrialisation of the Greek 
Economy generally. * 

ELECTRIFICATION OP RURAL AREAS 

Another factor which has contributed to the rise in electricity 
consumption and its distribution, is the implementation of a 
widespread programme of network extensions to large areas of 
the Greek countryside, within the scope of the broader plans of the 
Government aimed ait improving me firing conditions of the 
country's rural population. 

This special programme, aimed at extending electrification 
to the rural areas to meet the domestic needs of the farming 
community and making electricity available for various agricultural 
uses, has been pursued during the last twenty years and has made 
impressive progress. | 

To quote figures, between 1950, and 1970, PPG brought 
electricity for the first time to ,6,657 fwnote villages, with, in most 
cases, a population of less than 800. This was against the 823 towns 
and larger settlements which were receiving a supply before i 95 °* 
As already stated, the most extensive new network connections were 
carried out during the post-Revolution period 1967-1970, when 
the number of such connections reached 4,000. With these new 
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connections, the proportion of the total population of Greece 
supplied with electricity exceeded 96% in 1970. 

As regard agriculture, the use of electricity in farming is 
consfi^jly growing. It must be noted that exceptionally favourable 
conditions lor the. use of electricity by fanners were introduced 
after the Revolution of 21st April, 1967, special rebates on the 
electricity rates bring granted to farmers and agricultural workers. 

DEVELOPMENT OF DOMESTIC RESOURCES 

Within the scope of the implementation of the Greek 
Electrification Plans, the baric target of the Public Power 
Corporation * thrrughout the course of the last twenty years has 
been the creation of an electricity economy, as far as possible free 
of dependence upon foreign sources of energy. To-day, about 68% 
of the power production in Greece derives from the water power 
of rivers and from lignite beds. 

Specific achievements in this field during the last twenty years 
are the erection in Greece of seven large hydro-electric stations and 
two lignite-fired power stations. In addition to these there is a 
combined lignite and Oil-fired power station in commission, as well 
as two large oil-fired power stations, besides a number of small 
local power stations operating in the Greek islands. 

A complete picture of the extent to which Greek sources of 
energy have been developed is afforded by the quantity of electricity 
which has been produced by PPG since the Corporation's first power 
station started operating in 1953. Between that year and the end of 
1970 the total production of elecrical energy reached 58,000,000,000 
kWh, of which 24,000,000,000 kWh were generated with lignite 
and 16,000,000,000 kWh with water power. From this development 
of water power and lignite potential in Greece, there has resulted 
a saving in exchange amounting to some $121,000,000, which 
would otherwise have been expended on imported oil. 

Beyond this, the steadfast aim of the Public Power Corporation 
has always been the greatest possible use of the country’s native 
sources of energy, a field to which particular emphasis is being laid 
during the post-Revolution period. 

THE MEGALOPOLIS LIGNITE PROJECT 

Within the scope of this endeavour, an achievement of material 
importance is the construction of the Public Power Corporation’s 
new lignite burning steam-electric power station at Megalopolis 
in the Peloponnese, the operation of which was officially inaugurated 
on 7th November 1970 by the Prime Minister, Mr George 
Papadopoulos. 

The Megalopolis lignite project, the most outstanding energy 
development of the post-Revolution period, combines the operation 
of a 250,000 kW steam*electric power station with the working 
of an extensive lignite field in the area, with a content of 
360,000,000 tons of lignite. The Megalopolis project was completed 
by the AEG-KONSORTIUM in record time, i.e. in the space of 
2} years from the laying of the foundations on gth April, 1968. 
What is most significant, however, is the fact that an unprecedented 
technological achievement has been accomplished at Megalopolis, 
in that for the first timer in the world it has been possible to produce 
electrical energy efficiently on fuel as poor as the Megalopolis 
lignite, with an average calorific value of barely 960-980 units and 
a moisture content of up to 60%. 

Two 125,000 kW generators have been installed at 
Megalopolis and put into commission. These produce about 
1,500,000,000 kWh per annum and account for the consumption 
of 4,400,000 tons of lignite annually. The annual saving of exchange 
effected by burning lignite instead of imported oil amounts to 
$5,000,000. 

Following upon the . success which has been achieved with the 
utilisation of the Megalopolis-lignite, the installed capacity of the 
power station is to be doubled by the addition of a third unit of 
250-300,000 kW capacity. This unit will be brought into 
operation after 1973, with the prospect of the figures quoted above 
for power production, ligitite consumption and saving of exchange 
being doubled as well. 

A noteworthy development is that many foreign countries in 
which low-grade lignite fields occur, notably Turkey and Australia, 
have displayed particular interest in the method of burning Jjgnite 
Mooted At ’ Megalopolis. As part' of the drive to develop Greek 
lignite fields of higher calorific value and smaller moisture content, 
a fourth lignite burning unit of 300,000 kW rating is now being 
installed in the 300,000 kW installed capacity steam-electric power 
station already in operation at Ptolemais, with a view to a start 
being made on the working of .the-new lignite field of the order 
of more than 500,000,000 tons, which was discovered during the 
Post-Revolution period. 

As a first, stjPR. toward! developing an extensive peat- 


bed approaching 4,000,000,000 cubic metric which has been 
discovered recently in another region of Macedonia, PPC has 
commissioned ENERGOMAGHEXPORT, a Soviet Organisation^ 
to carry out complete technical apd Economic survey. This is 
with the prospect of contracting cjit to ENERGOMAGHEXPORT 
at a later stage, the constructionof the necessary infrastructure 
works. 

THE WATER POWER POTENTIAL 

During the course of the last three years, successful, new efforts 
have been made to develop the water power resources of Greece. 

A project of basic importance in this field is the construction 
of the 360,000 kW Polyphyton hydro-electric power station in 
Western Macedonia, as the first phase in the harnessing of the 
waters of the river AKakmon. This is the first dual purpose hydro¬ 
electric project, combining the generation of electrical energy with 
the irrigation of three plains with a view to the reclamation of 
approximately 1,340,000 stremmas of land. 

Apart from these works, a constructive expression of PPC’s 
resolve to develop the water power potential of the country is 
afforded by its decision a year ago to commission certain foreign 
firms of international standing to carry ou a series of surveys. The 
primary target is the harnessing of the water power of eleven rivers 
and tributaries with an estimated annual output capacity of 8.5 
thousand million kWh of electrical energy. An agreement has been 
signed between UNO, and the Greek Government and PPC, in 
regard to the carrying out of one of these surveys (which concerns 
the water power of three rivers) by a team of UNO and PPC 
engineers. It is noteworthy that the potential output of the 
remaining available water power of Greek rivers, which is 
susceptible of economic development, has been estimated at 
18,000,000,000 kWh. 

As regards power stations operating on conventional types of 
fuel, PPG has proceeded with the creation of a new power station 
in the area of Laurium, near Athens, where thermal and nuclear 
generating units of the order of 2,000,000 kW are due to be 
installed by 1980. Already work has been in progress at the Laurium 
site for the last year or so on the installation of a 150,000 kW unit, 
to be followed by a second unit of 300,000 kW capacity, with a 
combined total average annual output capacity of 3,000,000,000 
kWh* Meanwhile, the installation of an additional 200,000 kW 
unit of Soviet construction is nearing completion at the St. Georges’ 
(Keratsini-) steam-electric power station in the area of Piraeus. 


TARIFF POLICY 

In addition to the aims outlined above, which define and 
determine the baric lines of the main targets of PPC’s energy policy, 
the supply of electrical energy at low tariff rates is another factor 
of decisive importance 'to the integration of the industrialisation of 
Greek economy. 

A noteworthy fact which must be stressed is that thfcre has 
been no increase in the tariff rates for electricity in Greece for the 
last fourteen years, despite the rise in the meantime in the cost 
of generating equipment, imported liquid fuel, workmen’s wages etc. 
These factors, taken as a whole, would have justified a readjustment 
of electricity tariffs to higher levels, as has been the case in many 
European countries since 1956. 

On the contrary, in order to reinforce the trend towards the 
industrialisation of the country and in particular to provide further 
incentives to foreign undertakings and financial organisafipns to 
make constructive investments in Greece, PPC has further reduced 
the price of electricity. Thus, the general average selling price per 
kWh, which stood at 24.03 mills of a dollar in 1968, was reduced 
in 1969 to 23.70 mills. With particular regard to the price at which 
electricity is supplied to lar^e industrial consumers of electricity, 
this has been fixed at the privileged level of 7.8 mills of a dollar. 


GENERAL 

The facts set out above afford a brief general picture of the 
circumstances in which the Public Power Corporation has developed 
during the course of these last twenty yean. Whereas in 1950, 
electrification in Greece was nothing short of ru dimtMrt f; today, 
thanks to PPC, a robust energy economy winch 

is raising the country to 4 lend 

advanced countries m Bttqpe. v£ * ‘ .■ 

From this particular jtnndpofinyfiepirtrKng to/the IqwHitii of 
modem society for the creation of a pcfrmful energy infrastructure 
(the foundation on which die development of a countryV economy 
rests) and aided by the National E^lurionary Goyspfincatf the 
Public Power ^httigdeting 'thjfe tint 

cottntryas 
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RHP makes 
encouraging start 

Good progress with rationalisation 


Ransom* Hoffmann Pollard Limited was formed last year by merging 
Ranaoma ft Marlas, Hoffmann and Pollard. The ysar-and of the now group 
has baan made September 30th so that the period under review covers 
16 months. 


Turnover £50,150,000 

Trading Profit before tax £ 2,344,000 

(after charging interest £1.739,000) 

Net Profit after tax £ 1,056,000 

Final Dividend recommended 11% 


In his report to shareholders the Chairman, Sir Edward Senior, CMG, 
says that the profits ere a satisfactory result end an encouraging start for 
RHP. A final dividend of 11% has been recommended making a total of 
21 {%—equivalent to an annual rate of 17}%. The essence ow the merger 
is rationalisation, and the objective is to, keep 'RHP among the most 
efficient bearing manufacturers in the world. The company has been 
divided into five operating elisions, each controlled by a General Manager 
reporting to the Chief Executive. 

Each of the group's 9 UK factories will make a defined range of bearings. 
■This will enable production to be increased, which will lower manufacturing 
costs and provide sufficient volume to justify further investment in automa¬ 
tion. Productivity has already increased significantly ; further improvements 
are taking place this year, and new machines now on order for delivery 
m 1971 and 1972 wiM increase the rate. The sales forces have been 
reorganised which will glive (improved customer service and operating 
economies. The rationalisation plans have been fully discussed with the 
trade unions and employees at all levels ; there has been e high level of 
co-operation from everyone in implementing the merger. 


General Bearings Division 

This is the largest division and supplies bearings to the general engineering 
and automotive industry. Output has increased to meet both home and 
overseas demand. Fortunately, it has not suffered unduly from the difficulties 
in the motor 'industry. 

Aerospace Bearings Divialon 

RHP is a major supplier to Rolls-Royce and our bearings are used in 
the Concorde’s Olympus turbine and other new engines. Earnings were 
affected by steep increases in costs earlier in the year, but steps have 
been taken to correct this. 

Transmission Bearings Division 

This division is the market leader in mounted unit bearings used exten¬ 
sively in the mechanical handling and agiticultural machinery industries. It 
only became profit earning in July due to difficulties inherited from Pollard 
Bearings Limited, which had been trading at a loss for the first half of 1969. 
Dick Bearings 

This is a distributor organisation, and development will enable RHP to 
give a better service tin the replacement market. 

Whitehouse Industries 

An industrial fastener subsidiary which achieved satisfactory results and 
will expand. 

Overseas 

Overseas subsidiaries ere being combined into a single organisation in 
each country and will form the main plank of the group's world distribution 
arrangements. 

Next year is expected to see further increases in production and shortened 
delivery times. Given the maintenance of current trading conditions 1970-71 
should see a significant increase in both turnover and earnings. 

For a copy of the Annuel report please write to the Secretory , 
Ransome Hoffmann Pollard Limited , PO Box 7, Chelmsford CM1 1PU, Essex. 


Ransome Hoffmann Pollard Limited 


For libraries 
on microfilm 

A complete record of The Economist on microfilm has for some time been available 
year by year, from January 1955 onwards. 

Now the complete series, from the first issue in September 1843 to the end of 1954. 
connecting with the current series, is available. It enables libraries to have a complete 
file in convenient compose, instead of the bound volumes, which take up a great deal 
of shelf space and are largely unobtainable. 

The Economist is a matchless record of fact and opinion, essential for research in 
the economic and political history of the last 12 7 years. 

The complete set from 1843 to 1954 ordered at one time costs £750.0.0 ($1,800), 
but particular periods are available as required and an exact quotation will be sent on 
request. Microfilms from 1966 onwards cost, on average, £10.0.0 ($24.00) per year. 
Enquiries and orders should be sent .not to The Economist but to: 

University Microfilms Ltd. 

St. John's Road Tylers Green Penn Buckinghamshire 
or to 

University Miorofllms , 

300 North Zeeb Road Ann Arbor Mlchlgan4S109 USA 
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THE STOCKHOLDERS 
INVESTMENT TRUST 
LIMITED 


Managers—JOHN GOVETT & CO. LIMITED 





Per Share 

Five year summary 

of results 


Asset Value 
including 

Year ended 

Per Share 

Per Share 

100% Dollar 

31st October 

Earnings 

Dividend 

Premium 

% 

0/ 

/ 0 

# 

1966 . 

. > 3.8 

12-5 

36/2 

1967 . 


13.0 

53/5 

1968 . 

. i 3 -i 

13.0 

79 /1 
68/10 

1969. 


13*0 

> 97 ° . 

. * 3-1 

13.0 

62/11 


Total net resource* £40,632,975 
U.K. 57% North America 33% 

Points from Mr. C. W. Garnett’s Review 

—We hope that freedom from the restrictive policies of the 
previous government will enable the trust to show an improve¬ 
ment in revenues from its U.K. investments. However, the 
economic climate is such that benefits are unlikely to 
materialise within the short term. 

—Lack of real growth coupled with mounting anarchy in 
industry are the most serious problems facing this country 
today. 

—Despite the difficulties facing us at home in the coining 
year, we feel that the trust will be able to profit from any 
upturn in world markets. 
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U3 The National Bank 

Wf of Australasia Limited 

(Incorporated 4n tho Commonwealth of Australia) 
and its subsidiaries including-The Nations! Bank Savings Bank Limited 

Extracts from the Chairman’s 
address1970 

Bank funds severely squeezed. 

The policy of monetary restraint has been felt with full force over recent 
months as the authorities developed a three-pronged drive, comprising the 
soaking-up of funds by the Government, a sharp rise in interest rates, and 
the now familiar step of holding down bank lending. The sudden, sharp rise 
in interest rates has had two striking effectsmoney invested in a range of 
financial securities has been "frozen" owing to the heavy capital losses 
involved, and a substantial volume of bank deposits has been converted 
into government securities. 

Business activity slows down. 

The advent of this severe shortage of funds available from Australian 
sources has had a significant effect on the level of business activity. Official 
data suggest that a wide range of industries are not showing the growth 
rates of last year. Consumer spending has steadied, particularly in the area 
of durable household equipment where no doubt the effects of the marked 
fall in dwelling construction are being felt. 

Rural difficulties causing concern. 

The difficulties being experienced by a wide section of the nation'* rural 
industry which, it must be remembered, still contributes a major portion of 
our exports, are a matter of serious concern. Low world prices and 
marketing problems are at present clouding future prospects for a number 
of the main products, accentuated by doubts as to the adverse effects that 
could follow Britain's entry jnto the Common Market. 

Nation must avoid inflation. 

Nobody should be surprised that the Commonwealth Government has* 
tried to ease down business activity. The United Kingdom, U.S.A. and 
European nations have been forced to try and curb increases in costs and 
prices. We Ought to be thankful that our country is among those least 
affected—so far. We must try and keep it that way because although some 
rise in prices seems unavoidable with a high level of business activity and 
employment, inflation of any proportions would be a national disaster for us. 

Self ^discipline better than restraints. 

There is danger in thinkihg that the effectiveness of monetary restraint over 
a short period justifies its use for longer periods. This would be unsound 
and it is to be hoped that the authorities will be well aware of this risk. 
Sound growth in this era of an expansionary psychology on the part of 
everyone requires self-discipline, understanding, and care on the part of ; 
government, business and the individual. It boils down to governments 
limiting their spending no matter how strong the demands; to business 
accepting that expansion cannot always proceed at the same high para; 
and to individuals acknowledging the futility of desiring incomes higher 
than the economy's capacity will stahd. 

' , ■ V’ • ; r 

Accounts. 

Consolidated net profit increased by $426,000to $6,201,000, a new record.' 
Income rose substantially mainly reflecting interest earnings from a larger 
volume of lending but partly offeMbyWgher interest costs on deposit funds. 
Expenses inc r eas ed heavily, the#i$jor component being higher-salary coats., 
Assets rose by $l34m. to $1,706m. 

Melbourne, November 26.197Q, 
Sir Jem*s Forrest Chairmen. 
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Subscription 

prices 

These subscription prices are for 
one year's subscription (S2 Issues). 

By surface mail 

throughout the world £10 ($24.00) 
* Airspeeded—Europe £12 ($28.80) 
Airspeeded—the world 

excluding Europe £16 ($38 40) 

Reduced students' rates 

By surface mail 

throughout the world £7 ($16.80) 
Airspeeded—Europe £9 ($21.60) 

Airspeeded—the world 
excluding Europe £13 ($31.20) 

The Economist quarterly 
index (4 issues per annum) 

By surface mail 

throughout the world £2 ($4.80) 

“Airspeeded—as the quality of air 
freight and airmail services vanes in 
different situations, we will use the 
best available service compatible' with 
speed and delivery for a particular 
territory ^ 

The Economist 
Subscription Department 
54 St James's Street London SW1 
Telephone: 01 <930 5155 


EUMnunSERS 

SECURITIES 

CORPORATION 

In the context of the agree¬ 
ment of co-operation recently 
signed between the Commerz 
Bank and Credit Lyonnais, 
the two institutions have 
decided to associate themselves 
in the development of their 
investment banking activities 
in New York. 

To this effect, the Commerz 
Bank has taken a 50% partici¬ 
pation in the capital of Credit 
Lyonnaise Corporation 
effective December 17, 1970, 
has adopted Europartners 
Securities Corporation—'invest¬ 
ment bankers—(N.A.S.D.) as 
its new name. 



Wo,need your help. By "we' 1 I mean the Methodist Homes for 
the Aged, an organisation which in its twenty-six homes in 
various parts of the country cares magnificently for over BOO 
members of what can so easily be the forgotten generation. 
And the current waiting list has well over I.OJK) homes on it. 
Running a home for the aged is a good and worthwhile thing 
to do. But the great thing about Methodist Homes for the 
Aged is that they do it superbly. 

With two new homes being completed during the year and two 
more planned for next year, we need your gift rfpt only to keep 
up the programme we already have but also in order to do more. 
As I said at the beginning: Help!— please. 

DAVID FROST appeals for the 


Methodist Homes 




t ilMnl $*cmtfy : Htv.fi. J. Conn*//, BA.. BD 

London 8W1 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Nuffield'College, 
Oxfo# 2 . i. 

4 OffMai FeUowthlps 
' v to <fconomie9 

The College proposes to make 
one or two etoottone to Official 
Fellowships In Economics, for 
which applications are Invited 
from men or women graduates. 
Preference will be given to 
those whose research interests 
are in the economics of the firm 
or industry, In econometrics, 
in eoonomic history, or in some 
field of contemporary public 
policy or social economics eg 
Sdorta mic de m og ra phy . tnawM 
dSStSiUonTeconomim of sooial 
services. urban eoonomlcs. 
economics ox the environment, 
labour economics. Stipend and 
anowancea (subject to adjust¬ 
ment in the light of the recent 
Increase in academic salaries) 
reach a maximum of £4,660 at 
W Further particulars from 
the warden, to whom applica¬ 
tions stating qualifications, 
research interests, and two 
referees should be sent by 
January 31 , 197/. 


University of 
Cambridge 

DEPARTMENT OF LAND 
ECONOMY 

Applications are Invited for an 

Assistant to Research 

to undertake research In agri¬ 
cultural policy In the Agricul¬ 
tural Economics Unit. Duties 
may include either the setting 
up of a farm model to test the 
effect of changes in policy or 
the role of agriculture in 
economic development. 

Qualifications may Include a 
degree in economics or agricul¬ 
tural economics. A knowledge 
of econometrics is desirable. 

Salary. aoeonUne to Quali¬ 
fications and experience, in 
range of £1,226 to £1,730 (scale 
now being revised). Further 
details on request. 

Applications, with names of 
three referees, should reach the 
Director, Agricultural Economics 
* Unit, 16a SUver Street, Cam¬ 
bridge. by January 29, 1071. 


INFORMATION OFFICER for Market Intelligence Unit of leading Management 
l Consultant* ip ws. Experience in research and thorough knowledge of sources 
dwetv^B/A European language also useful. Tel: 01-037 3002. 


ISINESS & PERSONAL 


ICATS provides WRIT¬ 
TEN ASSESSMENTS — 
-WITHOUT MEETINGS 
Wd .TRAVEL —BY MAIL . 
eovertar CONTRACTS, 
^CdtmnnMo 1 TECHNO- 
'LOCBCM'&A-' FINANCE. 


! .equip; ' 

nmt tad ventures. 

XdATS i§ a reservoir of 
resources servGng the timet. 
Write-: ICATS, 1100 W. 
Valley Road, Wayne, PA., 
13087, tfSA. 


Medical 

Doctor 

with very good experience 
in medioel clinics, 
management end human 
v economics, living in Peris, 
j geeks for e position in 
f pharmaceutical industry, 
development, organisation 
or training. 

Good international 
introductions. 

Five languages. 

Write to : 

8NPM B.f. No. 60 _ 

(92) Neuilly No. 779. 


The imernwttonaNy aucceisiful Foreetoc Sewmeeter 
drematloaliy cots your cepitel, administrative end 
meititenence coats. It sews logs of any length 
up to TRftn. In diameter end is powered by die-eel, 

C ol or oleonc motors. 

log carrier le required, tt is simple to operate 
add easily transported. It it idoal ter mobile and 


static work. _ . 

Forest to Sawmill Equipment (Engineers) 
199 West Hilf London, SW16. 
Cablet: PAQAZI—London SW15 


1 ) Limited, 


EDuCATIuiNN!0URSES 




l other Meflonel 
era mm* m •* o*t*. 

for toS5eii,Unlve»etty 


Home Study Tuition 
BSc (Econ) LL.B. * 




tutors : moderate 


pal. Dsp/GA2, 

scy Hal), ., 

d. OX2 APR. 


ASSISTANT 

£1,187 to £1,631 

The Intelligence Section's activities include the provision of a 
Current Awareness sen/ice, through the circulation of Summaries 
and Abstracts, the preparation of. briefs, end statistical and 
general enquiry services. 

The duties of the post comprise responsibility for the Section's 
Date Bank of subject information and statistics, extraction and 
collation of information—statistical, bibliographical. Company, 
etc.—in response to enquiries, and some abstracting as circum¬ 
stances allow. 

Candidates should have a sound educational bAckground, with 
an interest in statistics, economics and/or engineering, and good 
knowledge of sources of information especially on fuel and 
power subjects. 

Write, giving full personal and career details end quoting 
E/221/70 by January 1, 1971 to : 

Howard Bussey, Personnel Officer 


CCWICII 30 MBnk.LndN.SJIW.1 
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A BUSINESS CAREER FOR 
AN AMBITIOUS YOUNG MAN 


An attractive opportunity to 
train for a rewarding business 
career is now offered by this 
newspaper to an ambitious 
young man (over 23). The 
successful candidate will not 
only have ambition, graduate 
status and preferably some 
sales experience, he will also 
have convinced us of his ability 
to succeed. 


Application forms may be requested 
from the secretary to the Advertise¬ 
ment Manager, The Economist 
Newspaper Ltd. Tel: 01-930 5166 


Correction 

« tied 409 billion lire. 
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Have a piece j. ^ 
of Guthrie Wau^h expertise 

W 


Guthrie Waugh (Management Services) Pte i Id 













